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ICHMOND. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RSsoLirrioRS  or  '98.    rurr*8  trial* 

Doriog  the  summer  of  1798,  VirgioiR  and  the 
whole  Unioo  were  Rgitated,  from  one  end  to  the 
other*  hy  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  The  power  assumed,  and  directed  to  be 
carried  out  bj  these  laws,  struck  with  astouish- 
meot  the  republican  party,  and  excited  the  most 
streouoos  efforts  to  combat  them.  Far  more  ex- 
ritemeot  prevailed  than  during  the  momentous 
times  of  *88,  and  a  stormy  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  looked  for.  There  was  amazement, 
but  no  terror  in  Virginia ;  the  attention  of  the 
whole  State  was  directed  to  Richmond  ;  meu 
assembled  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
emergency,  and  many  prepared  to  visit  the 
Capitml  during  the  winter  session  to  attend  the 
deliberations  of  the  Legislature.  Every  court- 
green,  and  every  place  of  public  meeting,  had  been 
a  battle-ground  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  these  measures,  until  the  public  mind  was 
tboronghly  wrought  up  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
great  contest  was  referred  to  the  Assembly,  where 
a  decisive  battle  was  expected.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature,  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line, offered  the  celebrated  Resolutions  well  known 


ing  to  consolidation,  and  6nany  to  monarchy; 
they  then  assail  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as 
the  abuse  of  powers  delegated,  and  as  grasping 
power  not  delegated ;  and  finally  declare  that 
Virginia  has  ratified  the  Constitution  as  a  safe- 
guard to  liberty,  and  that  this  being  impaired  by 
unconstitutional  laws,  she  calls  on  her  sister 
States  to  concur  with  her  in  this  declaration, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  form  measures  by  which 
to  retain  unimpaired  the  rights  and  liberties  re- 
served to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 

Parties  were  warmly  divided  on  the  passage 
of  these  Resolutions,  and  a  very  animated  de- 
bate ensued.  John  Taylor,  who  brought  in  the 
Resolutions,  was  their  most  powerful  advocate, 
and  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  opponent  of 
the  laws.  He  was  a  man  well  known  for  bis 
attachment  to  republican  principles;  for  the 
vigor  and  energy  with  which  he  enforced  them ; 
and  for  the  ability  and  eloquence  with  which  his 
views  were  uttered.  Possessing  a  mind  at  once 
strong,  keen,  and  discriminating ;  a  spirit  daring 
and  resolute,  he  was  well  fitted  to  begin  such  a 
contest,  and  to  bear  its  chief  brunt.  Beside  his 
influence  and  efforts  as  a  politician,  he  was  an 
able  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  first  scientific  and 
practical  farmers  in  Virginia.  He  wrote  well  both 
on  politics  and  agriculture.  Clear  and  concise, 
yet  containing  a  spice  of  wit  and  a  dash  of  sar- 
casm that  rendered  him  an  agreeable  penman. 


as  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  *98.     They  were^i^  work  on  agriculture,  called  *' Taylor's  Ara- 


written  by  Madison,  and  like  every  thing  emana- 
ting from  his  pen,  were  clear  in  diction,  lucid 
and  forcible  in  argument,  and  temperate  in  man- 
ner.    They  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
thorough  and  fierce  ordeal  that  the  rancour  of 
party  spirit,  aided  by  stroug  and  well  informed 
intellects,  can  devise ;  and  they  have  stood  the 
test.     No  'point  in  politics  is  now  better  under- 
stood and  believed  in  than  that  these  laws  were 
nnconatitutional  and   unjust;  no  man  now  de- 
fends them*  and  no  party  would  ever  adopt  them. 
These  Resolutions,  after  declaring  the  warm  at- 
tachment of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  its  value  and 
its  orig;in,  and  her  determination  to  maintain  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State,  against  aggression;  after  declaring  that 
the  powers  of  the  government  are  limited  to  the 
clear  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
if  exerciMd  wrongfully,  the  States  have  the  right 
to  interpose;  then  go  on   to  speak  of  the  im- 
proper extension  of  this  power,  evidently  tend- 
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tor,*'  is  the  first  work  on  the  subject  ever  written 
in  Virginia,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  So  well  written,  and  so  practical  has  it  been 
considered,  that  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  he  did 
not  divert  his  mind  sufficiently  from  politics, 
after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  to  have 
written  out  more  fully  his  opinions  and  practices 
in  agriculture.  The  work  is  a  racy  mixture  of 
agricultural  experiments  and  modes  of  procedure, 
with  a  defence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  an- 
swer to  the  assault  on  it  in  Jefferson's  Notes ;  amu- 
sing complaints  of  the  poor  system  of  farming 
generally  pursued,  and  sarcastic  political  disser- 
tations. He  defended  the  resolutions,  and  proved 
the  laws  to  be  unconstitutional.  Other  able  men 
were  on  the  same  side  and  spoke  with  great  ef- 
fect in  favor  of  resolutions  condemning  such  ob- 
noxious laws.  Wilson  Ca^  Nicholas,  William 
B.  Giles,  Mr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Daniel  were  among 
these;  men  whose  reputation  is  well  known  in 
Virginia  for  sound  judgment  and  firm  integrity, 
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Bf  welt  at  for  the  power  of  speech,  that  enabled 
them  to  defend  with  the  tongue  whatever  their 
hearts  or  heads  might  dictate.  William  Pope 
and  James  Barbour  were  among  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  resolutions;  the  first  a  man  of 
wit  and  huraor,  and  so  imbued  with  it  that  he 
could  not  speak  even  on  a  subject  that  interested 
htm  as  this  one  did,  without  giving  full  scope  to 
his  peculiar  faculty.  Although  the  youngest  man 
in  the  House,  James  Barbour  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  denouncing  the  laws,  and  bis  speech 
was  considered  the  most  effective  that  was  de- 
livered. 

The  three  most  able  opposers  of  the  resolu- 
tions were  George  Keith  Taylor,  the  brother-in- 
law  and  friend  of  Marshall,  General  Lee  and 
Edmund  Brooke.  To  the  first  we  owe  our  peni- 
tentiary system,  and  many  other  improvements 
in  our  criminal  code ;  he  was  the  most  thoroughly 
informed  man  in  the  house  on  questions  of  law ; 
an  acute,  profound  and  eloquent  lawyer  and  pol- 
itician. He  defended  the  laws  as  necessary  and 
proper  under  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing; 
asserting  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  punish 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  by  preventing  foreigners 
from  interfering  with  our  affairs  of  State;  and 
that  this  the  alien  law  provided  for;  that  the 
common  law  did  not  punish  sufficiently  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,,  and  that  to  prevent  false 
and  scandalous  libels  from  being  issued  was  not 
to  abridge  its  freedom ;  and  this,  the  sedition  law 
prevented.  General  Lee,  Edmund  Brooke  and 
others,  men  of  great  reputation  for  high-toned 
character  and  ability,  followed  in  a  similar  strain. 

The  resolutions  passed,  were  transmitted  to 
the  States  composing  the  union,  and  excited 
discussion  and  called  forth  opinions  wherever 
they  went.  In  the  ensuing  session  a  great  dis- 
play of  talent  was  looked  for,  as  Patrick  Henry 
had  left  his  retreat,  been  elected  to  the  Lef^isla- 
ture,  and  intended  to  advocate  a  repeal  of  the 
resolutions;  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
laws  were  very  active,  and  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  were  elected  to  the  House ;  Madison,  the 
author  of  the  resolutions,  was  among  them. 
Patrick  Henry  died;  what  his  influence  would 
have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say;  had  he  enter- 
ed the  Legislature  we  should  have  seen  another 
battle  of  the  giants;  had  he  been  overmatched 
and  overcome  by  his  numerous  and  able  oppo- 
nents, he  would  have  fallen  Sampson-like  drag- 
ging down  his  enemies  with  him.  Richmond 
was  again  filled  with  a  crowd  anxious  to  see  and 
hear;  the  resolutions  had  caused  men  to  think 
on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  public  mind  was  stirred  up.  Kentucky  was 
the  only  State  that  had  responded  to  the  resolu- 
tioui,  accepting  them ;  every  other  one  had  either 


passed  them  by,  or  condemned  them.  These 
replies  calUd  forth  the  celebrated  Report  of  Mad- 
ison, explaining  and  illustrating  these  resolutions. 
It  settled  the  question  in  the  minds  of  most  men  ; 
and  gave  to  our  people  the  first  clear  and  well- 
understood  character  of  the  Constitution.  The 
opinions  thus  expressed  and  explained  serve  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  powers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  and  lasting  emanation  from  the 
mind  and  pen  of  Madison. 

Richmond  has  then  the  honor  that  within  it 
the  first  organized  system  of  resistance  was  pro- 
posed ;  again,  that  in  it  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  adopted  after  strict  trial  and  thorough  exam- 
ination; and  now  again  she  has  the  honor  al- 
most alone,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  enough 
to  have  shaken  a  less  determined  people,  of 
having  shown  how  that  Constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
plained and  carried  out. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  in  granting 
honors  and  rewards  to  give  crowns,  arms,  and 
tripods  of  precious  metal  to  the  most  worthy. 
No  city  in  this  country  possesses  so  bright  a 
crown  of  civil  honors,  or  can  boast  of  such  a  tri- 
pod of  fame  as  Richmond.  In  no  other  place 
have  such  men  ever  assembled,  or  such  great  and 
important  public  measures  been  adopted. 

The  trial  of  Calleuder,  under  these  very  laws 
which  had  been  pronounced  unjust,  soon  after  agi- 
tated Richmond.  Itwouldseemas  though  theFed- 
oral  judges  desired  to  strike  a  blow  to  intimidate 
where  most  opposition  had  been  made.  Yet  no 
opposition  to  law,  no  mob,  nothing  like  nullifica- 
tion disgraced  the  Capital  of  Virginia.  The  law 
had  its  course,  although  believed  unjust ;  yet  by 
the  ballot-box  the  people  overturned  the  law, 
and  impeached  the  judge  whose  arbitrary  con- 
duct had  given  offence.  The  noble  stand  taken 
by  Virginia  was  rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
patience  with  which  she  bore  a  legal  injury,  and 
by  the  means  of  legal  redress  which  she  adopted. 

During  this  time  James  Monroe  was  Governor. 
William  Wirt,  who  knew  him  well  and  was  then 
in  Richmond,  thus  describes  him.  **  In  his  stature 
he  is  about  the  middle  height  of  men,  rather 
firmly  set,  with  nothing  farther  remarkable  in  his 
person  except  his  muscular  compactness  and  ap- 
parent ability  to  endure  labor.  His  countenance, 
when  grave,  has  rather  the  expression  of  stern- 
ness and  irascibility;  a  smile  however,  (and  a 
smile  is  not  unusual  with  him  in  a  social  circle) 
lights  it  up  to  very  great  advantage,  and  gives  it 
a  most  impressive  and  engaging  air  of  suavity 
and  benevolence.  Judging  merely  from  bis  coun- 
tenance, he  is  between 'the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty  years.  His  dress  and  personal  appearance 
are  those  of  a  plain  and  modest  gentleman.  He 
u  a  man  of  soft,  polite  and  even  assiduous  atten* 
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tions;  but  tb«ae,  altboagb  they  ftre  always  well 
timed,  judieioos,  fiii4  evideatly  tbe  oSapriog  of 
an  obliging  and  pbilantbropie  temper,  are  never 
perfomied  witb  tbe  striking  and  captivating  graces 
of  a  Marlborottgb,  or  a  Bolingbroka.  To  be 
plain,  there  is  often  in  his  manner  an  inartificial 
and  even  an  awkward  simplicity,  which,  while 
it  provokes  the  smile  of  a  more  polished  person, 
forces  him  to  the  opinion,  that  tbe  Governor  is  a 
man  of  a  most  sincere  and  artless  soul. 

'* Nature  has  given  him  a  mind  neitber  rapid  nor 
rich ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  sbioe  on  a  subject 
which  is  entirely  new  to  htm.  But  to  compeu' 
■ate  him  for  thii,  be  is  endued  with  a  spirit  of 
geaeroua  and  restless  emalatton,  a  judgment 
solid,  strong  and  clear,  and  a  babit  of  application 
which  no  difiicnlties  can  shake ;  nor  labors  tire. 
His  emulation  has  urged  bira  to  perpetual  and 
unremitting  inquiry ;  bis  patient  and  unwearied 
iodastry  has  concentrated  before  bim  all  tbe  ligbts 
that  others  have  thrown  on  the  subjects  of  his 
consideration,  together  with  all  those  which  his 
own  mind,  by  repeated  efforts,  is  able  to  strike ; 
while  his  sober,  steady  and  faithful  judgment  has 
saved  him  from  the  common  error  of  more  quick 
and  brilliant  geniuses,  tbe  too  hasty  adoption  of 
specious  but  false  conclusions.  These  qualities 
render  bim  a  safe  and  an  able  councellor. 

"As  tbe  elevated  ground,  which  he  already 
holds,  has  been  gained  merely  by  the  dint  of  appli- 
cation, as  every  new  step  which  be  mounts  be* 
comes  m  means  of  increasing  bis  powers  still 
farther  by  opening  a  wider  horizon  to  his  view, 
and  thus  stimulating  his  enterprise  afresh,  rein- 
vigorating  bis  habits,  multiplying  the  materials 
aud  extending  the  range  of  his  knowledge,  it 
would  be  matter  of  no  surprise  to  me  if  before 
his  death,  the  world  should  see  him  at  tbe  head 
of  the  American  administration.  So  much  for 
the  Governor  of  tbe  coin  men  wealth  of  Virginia, 
a  living,  an  honorable,  an  illustrious  monument 
of  self-created  eminence,  worth,  and  greatness!'* 
On  a  night  late  in  the  month  of  August  1800, 
iatolligence  was  suddenly  brought  to  the  city  of 
Richmond,  that  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the 
neighborhood  had  broken  ont,  and  that  the  insur* 
gents  were  marching  on  tbe  town.  One  thou- 
sand sloven  had  organized  a  rebellion  under  tbe 
command  of  two  intelligent  leaders,  and  in  se* 
eresy  bad  perfected  their  plans.  They  were  to 
attack  tbe  city  by  night,  kill  all  who  resisted,  and 
all  the  males,  divide  tbe  women  and  tbe  spoil, 
Mize  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  free 
all  the  negro  race  throughout  tbe  State.  On 
this  night  they  had  assembled  six  miles  above  tbe 
city,  armed  rudely  with  axes  and  scythe  blades, 
and  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Richmond  was 
planned ;  but  for  a  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  would  have  saccecded*    The  police 


was  feeble,  tbe  town  small  and  scattered,  tbe  mi- 
litia and  citisens  totally  unprepared,  and  tbe  at* 
tack  would  have  been  terribly  disastrous.  A 
violent  storm  came  on,  with  heavy  raine  that 
swelled  tbe  streams  and  impeded  their  assem* 
bling  and  their  progress,  A  young  negro,  at- 
tached to  bis  master,  swam  the  stream  and  gave 
warning;  consternntion  at  firtt  spread  through 
the  city,  bat  tbe  storm  which  checked  tbe  pre* 
gross  of  tbe  insurgents,  gave  time  for  prepara- 
tion. The  militia  and  tbe  citizens  were  called 
out  and  armed,  and  tbe  leading  column  of  tbe 
slaves  finding  that  their  purpose  was  discovered, 
and  that  resistance  was  prepared,  scattered  and 
fled.  Tbe  ring-leaders  were  caught  and  hung, 
and  the  attempted  insurrection  quenched  in  tbe 
blood  of  those  who  had  set  it  in  motion.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  solitary  attempt;  the  lim- 
ited ideas  and  scanty  information  of  the  parties 
prevented  them  from  knowing  that  tbeir  enter- 
prise would  fail  aud  be  avenged ;  they  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  our  land  and  the  population 
of  it.  The  severity,  and  tbe  justice  too,  with 
which  this  insurrection  was  put  down,  (for  all 
the  chiefs  were  hung  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
and  no  one  was  hung  who  was  not  proved  to 
have  taken  part,)  intimidated  aud  instructed  the 
race,  and  no  more  slave  rebellions  arose  near  our 
cities  or  in  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

Religious  fanaticism,  that  frequent  instrument 
used  by  designing  men,  may  have  been  one 
cause,  the  recollection  of  the  freedom  and  license 
given  by  the  British  in  their  invasion  another 
cause  of  this  rebellion. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  tbe  notions 
and  discussions  of  freedom,  engendered  by  the 
French  revolution,  had  been  heard  by  some  of  the 
city  slaves  during  this  time  of  high  political  excite- 
ment ;  and  the  success  of  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  same 
race  in  Hispaniola  in  overcoming  and  slaughtering 
the  whites  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  ail  men. 
These  discussions  and  this  successful  insurrection 
uo  doubt  prompted  tbe  abortive  attempt  on  Rich- 
mond. The  result  of  this  attempt  was  tbe  forma- 
tion of  the  Public  Guard  in  Richmond;  a  regularly 
drilled,  paid  and  commanded  corps  of  men,  organ- 
ized for  the  protection  of  the  arms  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war  in  the  armory,  to  serve  on  duty  near 
tbe  Capitol,  and  to  guard  tbe  penitentiary.  It  con- 
sists now  of  eighty-six  men ;  they  wear  tbe  uni- 
form of  tbe  United  States  troops,  and  are  com- 
manded by  Captain  Charles  Dimmock,  an  officer 
of  tbe  regular  army.  In  every  respect  they  are 
equal  to  the  best  troops  any  where  found,  aud 
this  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  good  qualities  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  selecting  and  training  tbe 
material  of  his  corps.  It  is  both  an  ornament  and 
protection  to  the  city. 

In  1800  RiGhmand  h«d  but  5,735  ittbabitanti«    ^ 
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Its  chief  taverns  were,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned,  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  street  between  twelfth  and  thirteenth ;  and 
Boler's  Ordinary  on  Main  street,  where  the  City 
Hotel  now  stands.  The  old  Eagle  was  built  in 
1798;  it  was  a  large  building  forming  the  four 
sides  of  a  square,  its  entrance  being  under  a 
large  arch  way ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  chief 
hotel  in  the  city,  being  much  frequented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  The  Ordinary  was  a 
plain  one  story  wooden  building;  a  place  of 
much  resort.  The  Union  was  afterwards  built; 
the  old  Swan  Tavern,  on  Broad  street,  was  a  place 
famous  for  political  dinners ;  and  the  Washing- 
ton, facing  the  public  square,  afforded  thirsty 
members  of  the  Legislature  an  opportunity  of 
imbibing  toddies  and  juleps  to  help  off  the  tedium 
of  a  dry  speaker,  or  to  assist  them  in  their  pat- 
riotic endeavors  to  serve  the  public  ! 

The  whole  city  was  very  rough  and  very  much 
needed  improvement,  especially  in  the  upper 
part;  Main  street,  above  where  the  American 
Hotel  now  stands,  was  so  rugged  that  carriages 
could  not  pass,  and  it  formed  even  a  disagreea- 
ble path  for  pedestrians.  The  Capitol  stood  alone 
on  its  square ;  and  this  square  was  an  unenclosed 
common,  marked  by  two  deep  ravines,  with  the 
hill-side  covered  with  galled  places,  and  bare  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  only  a  few  stunted  pine 
bushes  scattered  here  and  there.  A  wagon  road 
ran  through  it,  between  the  Governor's  house  and 
the  Capitol,  and  passed  down  eleventh  street  to 
Main;  over  which  much  country  produce  was 
brought  into  the  city.  Some  of  the  Trans- Alle- 
ghany members  were  still  accustomed  to  come 
down  to  the  Legislature  on  horseback ;  and  the 
five  gallon  bowl  of  toddy  was  daily  made  in  the 
Governor*s  house  for  their  refreshment,  after  they 
had  closed  the  day's  labors  in  the  capitol.  Houses 
extended  stragglingly  up  Broad  street;  and  a 
large  pond  of  water,  fed  by  rains,  stood  in  what 
is  now  the  most  thickly  built  part  of  Shockoe 
hill ;  it  afforded  skating-ground  for  the  boys,  and 
was  only  drained  when  the  streets  were  properly 
graded  and  paved. 

The  basin  had  been  dug  in  a  large  grove  of 
trees;  woods  surrounded  and  encroached  on  the 
town,  and  city  and  forest  were  intermingled. 
Most  of  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city ;  professional  men  had  their  offi- 
ces, and  business  men  assembled  much  lower 
down  than  at  present.  The  position  of  the  ba- 
sin, in  the  upper  part,  gradually  drew  the  chief 
business  higher  up  town.  The  old  United  States 
Bank  was  kept  on  Main  street  between  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth,  in  a  large  three  story  bouse,  the 
former  residence  of  the  first  Mayor  of  the  city. 
Dr.  William  Foushee;  the  store  of  Hubbard, 
Gardner  &  Carlton  stands  now  in  its  placa. 


The  first  office  of  the  Virginia  Bank  stood  on 
the  corner  of  tenth  and  Bank  streets;  the  ad- 
joining house  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  McClurg, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Com-  t 
mon  Council  of  the  city  ;  it  was  then  esteemed 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  houses  in  Richmond. 
These  now  form  the  Madison  House. 

The  Farmers*  Bank  was  in  the  corner  house 
below  the  Eagle  Hotel,  now  occupied  by  Lon- 
don's store.  There  was  no  church  then  in  Rich- 
mond; one  Episcopal  minister,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  one  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Blair,  preached  on  al- 
ternate Sundays  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, to  the  same  congregation;  St.  John's 
church  on  Richmond  hill  being  too  high  and  dis- 
tant, to  be  visited  on  Sundays  over  the  rough 
streets.  The  hall  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance from  its  present  arrangement.  ~The  en- 
trance was  by  a  side  door  in  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  room;  there  were  no  galleries;  the 
eastern  part  of  the  hall  was  cut  off  by  a  parti- 
tion of  wood  and  glass ;  the  speaker's  chair  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  the  present  door  of  entrance, 
and  instead  of  chairs  for  the  members  arranged 
in  a  semi* circle,  there  were  benches  running  cir- 
cularly round  the  room  and  leaving  a  clear  oval 
space  in  the  centre.  In  this  place  Henry  spoke 
in  the  British  Debt  Case,  and  here  Burr  stood 
upon  his  trial. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  of  great  simplicity  of  life  and  char- 
ter; jovial  in  disposition  and  fond  of  fbn  and 
joking,  he  made  a  delightful  companion.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  either  from  necessity  or  because  he 
thought  the  joys  of  matrimony  very  much  overra- 
ted ;  of  middle  size,  and  broadly  built ;  dressed  in 
the  large  loose  coat,  the  long  vest  with  its  flap  pock- 
ets reaching  to  the  thighs,  stockings  and  small 
clothes  with  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles ;  lively 
and  genial  in  manners,  and  so  fond  of  fun  that 
he  did  not  always  bear  himself  with  sufficient 
seriousness  in  his  religious  services.  These  were 
days  of  fun  and  sport;  neither  parson  objected 
to  a  quiet  game  of  whist,  and  Buchanan  was 
often  accustomed  to  collect  a  party,  and  keep  up 
the  game  for  hours  together.  His  habits  were 
studious,  and  he  built  himself  a  small  frame  house 
as  a  study  near  Mayo*s  bridge,  and  there  spent 
most  of  his  time  during  the  day.  He  also  owned 
a  farm  near  the  city,  including  in  it  the  spring 
bearing  his  name  and'  the  famous  quoit- ground 
still  frequented  by  the  club ;  of  this  club  he  was 
one  of  the  originators,  and  was  a  very  regular 
and  excellent  player.  Often  when  in  his  study 
he  would  be  waited  on  by  couples  from  the  coun- 
try, wishing  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed. 

On  one  occasion  a  countryman  of  his  own 
came  in,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded  until  the 
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panoa  came  to  that  part  of  it,  where  the  bride- 
groom takes  hia  bride  for  better  or  for  worse,  &c. 
'*Stap,  Johnuj  BucbaDan,  stap,'*  said  Sawny. 
^  rU  take  her  for  better  and  noo  for  warse."  Saw- 
By  seemed  to  haTe  derived  bis  ideas  of  matrimoDy 
from  the  busioeas  of  horse-tradiog,  wbere  ao  un- 
loosd  bargain  was  returned,  or  if  unwarranted 
sot  taken.  It  is  not  related  how  Sawny  was  paci- 
fied, or  what  explanation  was  made.  Buchanan 
belonged  to  a  class  now  extinct,  that  of  jovial, 
aerry  panons,  who  bore  lightly  their  ministerial 
daoes,  and  enjoyed  life  as  it  passed. 
'  Parson  Blair  was  a  married  man,  more  sedate 

I  and  dignified,  and  whose  gravity  often  exposed 
him  to  the  jokes  of  his  brother  parson ;  he  pos> 
Mesed  an  abundance  of  dry  wit  and  hnmor,  and 
was  folly  a  match  for  his  friendly  antagonist. 
He  had  a  fair  talent  for  versification,  and  wrote 
many  fugitive  pieces  of  merit;  be  was  an  ex- 
celieot  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  use- 
ful in  his  office.  Richmond  seems  to  have  been 
a  lively  place,  more  famous  for  its  amusements 
ia racing,  drinking  and  frolicking  generally  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  than  for  those  of  a  higher 
iatellectuai  character.  Its  citizens  bad  abundant 
leiiure,  and  spent  their  time  in  seeking  amuse- 
meot  The  higher  circle  consisted  of  the  famt- 
I  lies  of  the  neighboring  planters,  who  left  their 

I  estates  to  the  management  of  overseers,  and  spent 
the  larger  part  of  the  year  in  Richmond,  because 
of  its  social  advantages.  To  these  were  added 
the  better  class  of  merchants  and  resident  citi- 
sens,  and  the  State  officers  with  their  families. 
In  those  days  no  man  waa  considered  **ex  offi- 
cio" a  gentleman ;  he  was  a  gentleman  in  office. 
These  made  up  a  fine,  pleasant  society,  unsur- 
passed by  any  on  earth  for  educated  intelligence, 
digaity  and  courtesy  of  manner,  urbanity  and  hos- 
pitality. They  were  men  of  leisure,  who  spent  life 
f  in  enjoyment;  they  were  not  money  makers,  nor 
did  they  feel  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  men  of 
trade;  their  leisure  and  their  natural  disposition 
led  them  to  cultivate'  those  occupations  and 
amusements,  which  rather  refine  the  manners 
sad  add  to  our  happiness,  than  those  which  in- 
treasethe  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  community. 
The  old-fashioned  dress  was  now  getting  out 
of  date ;  the  stockings  and  small  clothes  were 
displaced  by  the  pantaloons,  and  the  changes 
made  in  dress  and  appearance  leaned  toward 
the  French  style.  The  mass  of  the  people  sym- 
pathized with  the  French  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  adopted  many  of  their  customs  and 
moch  of  their  manners.  French  wines  were 
more  drank,  and  the  English  drinks  of  ale  and 
beer  were  less  used.  The  most  marked  change, 
however,  was  in  the  laying  aside  the  old-fash- 
ioned cocked  hat,  the  breeches  and  stockings 
with  top  boots,  and  the  substitution  of  the  pan- 


taloons and  shoes.  This  sans  culottes  custom 
was  of  French  origin,  and  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  to  any  extent,  until  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  St.  Domingo; 
they  came  in  large  numbers  to  this  country,  and 
introduced  their  manners  and  customs.  The  adop- 
tion of  republican  principles  in  France,  and  sym- 
pathy in  this  country  with  them,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  sans  culottism,  or  pantaloon -wear- 
ing among  us.  This  change  of  dress,  with  that 
of  its  corresponding  political  principlea,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  important  revolution  of  mod- 
ern times ! 

The  bar  of  Richmond  had  always  been  of  the 
highest  calibre ;  it  contained  at  this  time  some  of 
the  most  talented  men  in  the  country,  and  many 
young  men  were  rising  through  it  to  fame  and  ex- 
tended reputation.  John  Marshall,  one  of  its  most 
prominent  men,  had  just  been  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  His  peculiar  talents 
and  very  great  ability  were  no  where  better  dis- 
played than  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason. 
It  is  proper  to  speak  of  this  trial,  of  the  men  enga- 
ged in  it,  and  give  some  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  this  time.  Burr  had  been  apprehended 
on  the  Mississippi  and  brought  to  Richmond  for 
trial  in  1807.  The  whole  State  had  contributed  to- 
wards other  dis()lays  of  eloquence ;  in  this  one 
the  Richmond  bar  seemed  to  have  been  alone 
engaged,  and  well  sustained  their  reputation  as 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  talented  body  of  men. 
The  following  is  Wirt*s  description  of  Marshall. 
"The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  in 
person  tall,  meagre  and  emaciated ;  his  muscles 
relaxed,  and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected,  as 
not  only  to  disqualify  him  apparently  for  any 
vigorous  exertion  of  body,  but  to  destroy  every 
thing  like  elegance  and  harmony  in  his  air  and 
movements.  Indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance 
and  demeanor,  dress,  attitudes,  gesture,  sitting, 
standing,  or  walkiug,  he  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  idolized  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  any 
gentleman  on  earth.  To  continue  the  portrait; 
his  head  and  face  are  small  in  proportion  to  his 
height;  his  complexion  swarthy  ;  the  muscles  of 
his  face,  being  relaxed,  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  nor  can  he  be 
much  younger;  his  countenance  has  a  faithful 
expression  of  great  good  humor  and  hilarity; 
while  his  black  eyes — that  unerring  index — pos- 
sess an  irradiating  spirit,  which  proclaiilis  the  im- 
perial powers  of  the  mind  that  sits  enthroned 
within.  This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid 
of  fancy,  without  the  advantages  of  person,  voice, 
attitude,  g  sture,  or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an 
orator,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
roost  eloquent  men  in  the  world ;  if  eloquence 
may  be  said  to  consbt  in  the  power  of  seizing 
the  attention  with  irresistible  force,  and  never 
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permitting  it  to  elude  the  grasp  until  the  bearer 
has  received  the  conviction  which  the  speaker 
intends.  As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been 
described.  His  voice  is  dry  ond  hard  ;  his  atti- 
tude, in  his  most  effective  orations,  was  often 
extremely  awkward;  as  it  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to  stand  with  his  left  foot  in  advance,  while 
all  his  gesture  proceeded  from  his  right  arm,  and 
consisted  merely  in  a  vehement,  perpendicular 
swing  of  it,  from  about  the  elevation  of  his  head, 
to  the  bar,  behind  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
stand.  As  to  fancy,  if  she  hold  a  seat  in  his  mind 
at  all,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  ge- 
nius tramples  with  disdain,  on  all  her  flower- 
decked  plats  and  blooming  parterres.  How, 
then,  you  will  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
man  can  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience 
enchained  through  a  speech  of  even  ordinary 
length'?  I  will  tell  you.  He  possesses  one  orig- 
inal and  almost  supernatural  faculty ;  the  faculty 
of  developing  a  subject  by  a  single  glance  of  his 
mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on 
which  every  controversy  depends.  No  matter 
what  the  question  ;  though  ten  times  more  knotty 
than  *the  gnarled  oak,*  the  lightning  of  heaven 
is  not  more  rapid,  nor  more  resistless,  than  his 
astonishing  penetration.  All  his  eloquence  con- 
sists in  the  apparently  deep  self-conviction,  and 
emphatic  earnestness  of  his  manner;  the  cor- 
respondent simplicity,  and  energy  of  his  style  ; 
the  close  and  logical  connexion  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opened  his 
lights  on  the  attentive  minds  of  his  hearers.'* 

In  the  court  over  which  this  eminent  man  pre- 
sided, Burr  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  and  to 
aid  the  .Attorney  General,  George  Hay,  in  his 
struggle  with  the  talent  accumulated  on  the  side 
of  the  accused,  stood  William  Wirt  and  Alexan- 
der McRae. 

Hay  is  described  as  a  man  of  acquirement, 
rather  than  talent ;  he  was  a  well  read  lawyer 
and  a  fair  speaker.  Patient,  assiduous  and  cour- 
teous, he  commanded  respect ;  and  the  office 
which  he  had  attained  showed  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  Without  those  brilliant  qual- 
ities which  flash  out  and  dazzle  an  audience,  he 
was  a  pertinacious,  warm  and  determined  cham- 
pion of  any  cause  that  he  took  part  in. 

Wirt  was  a  bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  Rich- 
mond's most  brilliant  men.  Although  born  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  his  education  as  a  law- 
yer, and  the  honor  acquired  by  him,  belongs  to 
Virginia.  His  faculties  were  in  the  embryo  state 
when  he  came  among  us,  and  it  was  here  deter- 
mined in  what  manner  they  should  be  developed ; 
and  a  noble  intellect,  and  powers  brilliantly  beau- 
tiful, resulted  from  so  genial  a  clime,  and  such 
goodly  association.  His  personal  appearance 
was  remarkably  prepossessing,  and  like  a  con- 


tinual letter  of  recommendation  caused  a  favora- 
ble notice  to  be  taken  of  him.  Tall  and  well 
formed,  graceful  in  every  movement,  with  com- 
bined dignity  and  playfulness  of  manner,  he  pos- 
sessed that  power  which  fascination  of  manner 
gives.  His  flne  person,  and  graceful  demeanor, 
were  well  set  oflT  by  a  handsome  face,  and  a  fnll, 
sonorous,  well  modulated  voice.  His  taste  was 
elegant,  his  knowledge  abundant,  his  skill  in  de- 
bate of  the  first  order,  his  good  humor  and  self- 
possession  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  ill  nature, 
or  the  adroitness  of  an  opponent.  With  these 
advantages  of  person,  mind  and  manner,  he  pos- 
sessed rare  powers  of  description,  raeiness  of 
wit  and  humor,  and  an  elocution  at  once  grace- 
ful and  poweful;  he  could  charm  and  persuade 
an  audience,  touch  their  hearts  by  his  pathos, 
delight  them  by  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment, 
and  bear  them  on  with  bira  in  the  rapid  flow  of 
his  eloquence.  His  mental  qualities,  however, 
corresponded  with  his  personal  ones;  he  was 
rather  a  showy  man  in  both  respects,  than  a  solid 
or  profound  one. 

Wickham,  his  frequent  opponent,  with  farlefs 
eloquence  and  wit,  possessed  far  more  vigor  and 
native  strength  of  intellect. 

Yet  the  amiability  of  Wirt,  his  consciencious- 
ness,  his  laboriousness,  his  wit  and  elegance,  com- 
bined with  great  versatility  and  adroitness,  and 
his  real  power  of  eloquence,  gave  him  a  high 
rank  as  a  man  and  an  orator,  and  rendered  him 
worthy  of  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Virginia  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  well  written  life  of  Patrick  Henry. 
Without  his  carefully  recording  pen,  the  great 
and  eloquent  man  of  Virginia  would  have  been 
gradually  forgotten ;  or  only  remembered  as  one 
who,  by  some  wonderful  eloquence,  put  in  mo- 
tion the  American  Revolution.  Wirt  has  de- 
served the  praise  that  Sallust  claims,  when  he 
says,  "  many  have  been  applauded  for  perform- 
ing heroic  actions,  many  for  relating  them  ;  and 
although  the  character  of  the  historian  is  not 
considered  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  hero ;  yet 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  arduous  task  to  write 
history  well,  since  the  style  must  be  suited  to  the 
subject."  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  tbat  Wirt  did 
not  illustrate  the  lives  of  other  great  men  of  our 
State ;  we,  as  Virginians,  would  have  been  far 
better  pleased,  had  he  borne  the  title  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Plutarch,  than  that  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

McRae  was  a  young  lawyer  of  talent,  who 
had  a  reputation  to  make — and  made  it. 

On  the  other  side  stood  the  accused  himself, 
Aaron  Burr,  who  took  part  in  his  own  defence, 
and  did  not  verify  the  old  adage,   that  whoever 
pleads  his  own  cause,  has  a  fool  for  his  client. 
His  small  stature,  graceful  flgure,  handsome,  in- 
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ielleetual  couateoance,  the  frank,  military  air, 
whieb  be  possessed ;  and  above  all,  the  keen, 
black  eye,  whose  glaoce,  when  he  was  angry,  so 
few  could  bear,  aod  which  has  been  compare<l 
ia  viodictiveness  to  the  eye  of  a  soake,  rendered 
biin,  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  trial,  an  ob- 
ject of  marked  observation.  His  tact  and  talent 
completely  directed  his  own  able  counsel,  and 
Tery  much  contributed  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 
Hit  speeches  were  short,  but  marked  by  great 
ability;  and  his  whole  bearing  that  of  a  man  un- 
jsfdy  accused,  and  checked  in  the  commence- 
iseot  of  a  great  enterprise. 

Lutber  Martin,  of  Maryland,  volunteered  in 
the  defence;  his  reputation  was  wide-spread;  a 
bold,  confident  speaker,  possessing  eloquence, 
yet  chiefly  excelling  in  the  power  of  positive  as- 
sertioa  ;  be  was  so  learned  in  his  profession,  that 
be  bore  the  name  of  the  law-ledger. 

Beojamin  Botts,  another  of  the  counsel  for  the 


possessing  much  legal  science.     He  has  an  ex- 
quisite and  a  highly  cultivated  taste   for  polite 

literature;  a  genius  quick  and  fertile;  a  style 
pure  and  classic;  a  stream  of  perspicuous  and 
beautiful  elocution;  an  ingenuity  which  no  dif- 
ficulties can  entangle  and  embarrass ;  and  a  wit, 
whose  vivid  and  brilliant  coruscations  can  gild 
and  decorate  the  darkest  subject.  His  state- 
ments, his  narrations,  his  arguments  are  all  as 
transparent  as  the  light  of  day.  He  reasons 
logically,  and  declaims  very  handsomely.  His 
popularity  is  still  in  its  flood  ;  and  he  is  justly 
considered  as  an  honour,  and  an  ornament  to  his 
profession."  This  praise  is  too  faint  for  the  man, 
who  possessed  more  jury-power  than  any  other 
man  of  his  day  in  Richmond  ;  with  all  the  adroit- 
ness and  ingenuity  granted  him,  there  was 
besides,  a  degree  of  native  pith  and  power  un- 
equalled either  in  extent  or  cultivation  by  any 
man  at  that  bar.     He  was  like  a  strong  man, 


defeoce,  was  a  young  advocate  of  great  talents,  well  trained  in  the  art  of  self-defence,  and  prac- 


whose  abilities  the  discerning  eye  of  Burr  marked 
out,  and  who  rendered  his  cause  essential  service. 
He  possessed  all  those  talents  that  render  a  man 
emioent,  and  would  have  risen  high  in  his  pmfes- 
sioo,  and  in  public  life,  had  not  his  existence  been 
cot  short,  in  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  The- 
atre soon  after. 

Jack  Baker  was  also  among  the  lawyers  employ- 
edby  Burr  to  aid  in  his  defence.  He  possessed  wit 
and  power  of  invective,  talent  to  speak,  and  gen- 
eral ability;  yet  wanted  the  application  that  in- 
dustry gives,  and  lacked  solidity  and  comprehen- 
iiveness  of  mind.  Burr  employed  him  rather  to 
keep  him  quiet;  as  he  was  one  who  exercised 
the  power  of  saying  what  he  pleased,  and  em- 
ployed his  wit  and  sarcasm  on  all  around :  to 
prevent  his  influence  with  the  public,  in  thus  ren- 
dering Burr*s  cause  an  unpopular  one,  as  well  as 
to  obuin  the  aid  of  his  wit  against  that  of  Wirt, 
was  he  retained. 

The  strong  man  in  the  defence  was  Wickham, 
at  that  time  the  first  man  at  the  Richmond  bar. 
Wirt  thus  describes  him :  '*  He  is,  I  am  told,  up- 
wards of  forty  years  of  age;  but  his  look,  I 
tbiok,  is  more  juvenile.  As  to  stature,  he  is  about 
the  ordinary  height  of  men;  his  form  genteel,  bis 
person  agile.  He  is  distinguished  by  a  quick- 
ness of  look,  a  sprightly  step,  and  that  peculiar 
jaunty  air,  which  1  have  mentioned  a-}  charac- 
terizing the  people  of  New  York.  The  quali- 
ties, by  which  he  strikes  the  multitude,  are  his  in- 
genuity and  his  wit.  But  those  who  look  more 
closely  into  the  anatomy  of  his  mind,  discover 


ticed  on  an  hundred  battle-fields. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  General  Wilkinson 
of  the  Army,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  afterwards 
President.  The  importance  and  the  novelty  of 
the  trial,  the  imposing  talents  of  the  judge  and 
the  lawyers,  the  previous  dignity  and  extended 
reputation  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  attempt  and  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was 
involved,  the  witnesses,  and  the  high  political 
excitement  of  the  times,  all  combined  to  bring 
crowds  into  Richmond  to  see  and  hear  the  progress 
of  the  trial  and  iis  result.  The  lawyers  themselves 
entered  into  the  case  with  far  more  spirit  and  an- 
imosity than  is  usual  at  the  bar.  And  so  ably 
was  the  discussion  conducted,  that  it  drew  from 
Judge  Marshall  this  praise,  **The  question  has 
been  argued  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  impor- 
tance. A  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  displayed 
on  any  occasion,  has  embellished  solidity  of  ar- 
gument and  depth  of  research.'* 

The  result  of  the  trial  is  well  known ;  Burr 
was  acquitted,  yet  lost  all  influence ;  Judge  Mar- 
shall gained  honor  for  his  masterly  opinion  in  the 
case,  and  the  Bar  of  Richmond  became  more 
highly  esteemed  than  ever. 

It  is  probable,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered 
since,  that  many  men  of  influence  in  the  West 
were  more  or  less  implicated  with  Burr;  and 
that  he  was  guilty  in  their  opinion  of  failing  in 
an  unbegun  enterprise.  Had  he,  instead  of 
using  so  much  caution  as  to  conceal  his  plans, 
(a  caution  which  it  is  true  saved  him  in  the  trial 
for  want  of  evidence,)  made  them  known  to  the 


many  properties  of  much  higher  dignity  and  im-  people,  he  might  have  set  the  government  at  de- 
portance.  This  gentleman,  in  my  opinion,  unites  fiance,  and  carried  an  army  of  adventurous  Wes- 
in  himself  a  greater  diversity  of  taleuts  and  ac-;  tern  men  into  the  heart  of  Mexico.  He  would 
quirements  than  any  other  at  the  bar  of  Virgi-  have  been  only  in  advance  of  his  age  in  so  do- 
oia.    He  has  the  repuUtion,  and  deserves  it,  uf.ing;  and  had  he  lived,  in  this  time,  would  have 
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precipitated  a  war  with  Mexico,  or  led  an  army 
into  Cuba.  Had  his  plan  succeeded  then,  we 
should  have  been  inevitably  divided  into  Eastern 
and  Western  nations  over  one  of  which  he  would 
have  ruled ;  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  would 
have  been  the  seat  of  empire ;  and  the  Atlantic 
States  would  have  been  merely  the  barrier  fron- 
tier against  foreign  invasion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
course  of  empire  which  this  trial  in  Richmond 
checked.  What  might  have  been  the  influence 
of  Burr  in  that  Western  empire,  of  which  he 
must  have  been  chief,  we  cannot  say;  he  pos- 
sessed every  faculty  of  command,  and  every 
quality  of  a  great  man,  except  sincerity.  Had 
be  been  a  truly  brave  man,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  bis  undertaking,  he  would  have 
again  attempted,  what  needed  only  the  attempt 
to  have  succeeded.  The  trial  developed  the  in- 
sincere character  of  the  man  ;  his  very  accom- 
plices knew  nothing  definite  of  his  plans,  and  all 
men  shrunk  back  from  associating  wiih  one 
whom  they  could  nut  trust,  and  in  whom  candor 
had  no  place.  He  sunk  into  deserved  obscurity; 
no  longer  flattered  and  esteemed,  the  man  who 
had  stood  high  in  the  opinions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  held  the  oflice  of  Vice-President, 
became  politically  dead,  and  was  shunned  as  a 
corpse  would  be.  Like  a  serpent  whose  fangs 
are  drawn,  he  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
disgust,  yet  avoided  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
past  malignity. 

Among  others  at  the  Richmond  bar  was  an 
i  old  Scotchman,  named  Warden,  remarkable  for 
his  strong  tory  prejudices,  and  his  boldness  in 
avowing  then^.  Short  and  thick  in  person,  of 
decidedly  rough  countenance,  and  an  indifferent 
speaker,  he  possessed  strong  sense  and  much 
legal  acuteness.  Being  often  employed  in  col- 
lecting British  claims,  and  having  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  Revolution,  he  would  always  speak 
of  it  as  **  that  great  rebellion  u  hich  you  call  your 
Revolution.'*  By  some  contemptuous  remarks, 
he  excited  the  anger  of  the  Assembly ;  who  com- 
pelled him  to  make  apology  to  their  honorable 
body  on  his  knees.  Warden  did  so,  and  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  never  again 
required  to  make  apology,  although  the  offence 
was  often  repeated.  It  was  done  thus;  on  bis 
knees  at  the  bar  of  thi  House,  he  said,  "  I  hum- 
bly ask  pardon  of  this  honorable  bouse,  and," 
rising  quickly  and  brushing  his  knees,  **  a  doroned 
dirty  house  it  is  too."  Daniel  Call  was  another 
lawyer  of  much  eminence ;  and  there  were  many 
others  of  reputation  in  their  day,  whose  names, 
from  not  being  connected  with  any  striking  event, 
are  not  written  in  history.  The  memory  of  very 
feiv  Virginians  has  come  down  to  us,  unless  they 
were  engaged  in  public  life. 


Among  the  chief  physicians  of  the  city,  at  this 
time,  were  Dr.  William  Foushee,  the  first  Mayor 
of  Richmond,  and  Drst  McCaw,  Adams,  Mc-  , 
Clurg  and  Cringan.  They  left  no  record  of  their .'' 
talents  and  their  labours ;  it  was  not  an  age  when 
men  wrote  much,  however  much  they  may  have 
thought,  spoken  or  acted. 

James  Ogilvie,  an  eccentric  and  talented 
Scotchman,  who  taught  school  in  Richmond  at 
this  time,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  men  of 
Richmond.  He  educated  many  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  General  Scott,  Leigh,  Duval« 
Heath  and  others ;  and  was  famous  for  his  fond- 
ness for  and  ability  in  teaching  elocution*  With 
his  pupils,  he  attended  Burr*s  trial;  and  ofteu 
himself  gave,  in  public,  specimens  of  his  own, 
and  of  his  best  scholars'  powers,  in  recitation. 
He  deserves  some  credit  for  improving  the  taste 
for  public  speaking  throughout  Virginia.  His 
history  is  an  interesting  one;  although  a  teacher 
and  a  wanderer  in  this  country,  he  was  heir  to 
the  earldom  of  Finlater  in  his  own  land ;  and 
after  many  trying  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  attain- 
ed his  honors,  and  died,  by  his  own  hand,  soon 
after,  a  fate  which  was  the  result  of  mortified 
pride  on  some  public  failure  in  his  favorite  prac- 
tice of  elocution.* 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
BURNING  OF  THE  THEATRE.      WAR  OF  1812. 

The  exciteable  population  of  Richmond  was 
thoroughly  roused,  by  the  insult  offered  to  our 
Navy,  in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  they 
felt  it  the  more  keenly  because  it  happened  off 
the  Virginia  coast.  Meetings  were  held,  and 
speeches  made  of  a  decided  war  tone ;  so  much 
were  the  people  excited,  that  after  offering  their 
services  to  the  General  Government  for  war  with 
Great  Britain,  they  would  probably  have  declared 
hostilities  themselves,  if  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
not,  by  letters  to  the  chief  inhabitants,  urged  the 
pacification  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and 
advised  that  they  should  wait  (br  the  action  of 
the  government.  Among  the  foremost  of  the 
hot  spirits  who  urged  measures  of  retaliation  and 
called  for  war,  was  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  a 
young  lawyer  of  the  city.  In  one. of  his  ad- 
dresses, he  likened  the  two  countries  to  men  who 
had  quarrelled  :  "We  have  received  a  blow  and 
we  must  strike  one  in  return,  or  be  forever  dis- 
graced," a  sentiment  that  met  a  decided  response 
among  his  auditors. 

All  the  volunteer  companies  in  the  neighboring 
counties  offered  themselves  to  the  government ; 

•  For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  Ogilvie,  by  one  of  his  pupils,  see  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger  for  September  1848. 
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and  ooe  or  two  troops  of  cavalry  marc  bed  to  the 
coast,  as  the  British  ship  that  executed  the  iiisult, 
wasstHi  off  the  harbor  of  Norfolk. 

Od  this  occasion,  the  distiDgoished  General  Scott 
was  first  brought  out  into  military  and  public  life. 
He  marched  as  officer  in  one  of  these  troops  and 
although  nothing  was  effected  in  the  way  of  mil- 
itary exploit,  stiU  the  march  was  of  service  to 
the  country,  by  inspiring  in  that  great  man  a  taste 
for  military  life.  This  led  him  into  the  army, 
and  by  effort  and  talent  be  has  attained  the  high- 
est sution  in  it ;  and  won  for  himself,  through 
service  to  the  country,  an  extensive  and  honora- 
ble reputation.  He  belongs  to  the  men  of  Rich- 
moud,  inasmuch  as  he  was  born  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  lived,  studied  law,  and  married  in 
it.  As  bis  earlier  life  was  thus  spent  among  its 
scenes,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  germs  of 
his  geaitts  were  here  developed,  and  that  char- 
acter formed  which  has  made  him  eminent  as  a 
man  and  as  a  General. 

The  excitement  extended  throughout  the  State; 
the  papers  of  that  day  show  a  succession  of  spicy 
resolutions  entered  into  by  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple every  where,  and  offers  of  service  from  vol- 
unteer companies,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  new 
companies  under  the  emergency.  Had  war  been 
then  declared,  Virginia  would  have  rushed  into 
it  with  eagerness,  and  have  brought  a  large  force 
into  the  field.  This  period  passed  over  with  no 
other  effect  than  to  preptf^e  the  public  mind  for 
a  future  war,  and  to  hasten  its  approach. 

lo  1611,  Jamee  Munroe  was  again  chosen  Gov- 
ernor; being  appointed,  however,  Secretary  of 
Slate  by  President  Madison,  he  resigned,  and 
George  W.  Smith  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  on 
December  5th,  of  the  same  year.  He  occupied  the 
oice  for  a  short  period  only ;  as  on  the  26ih  of 
December  he,  with  many  others  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  Richmond,  perished  in  the  burning  of 
ihe  theatre;  a  abort  term  of  office  being  thus 
ffloal  sadly  and  prematurely  brought  to  a  close. 

The  old  Theatre  was  a  large,  plain,  wooden 
boose,  and  waa  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a 
complete  trap;  there  waa  but  one  entrance  and 
that  led  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  pit ;  from 
this  eocrance  a  flight  of  stairs  ascended  to  the  first 
tier  of  boaes,  and  from  this  tier  another  flight  to 
the  second*  Thus  it  waa  impossible  to  empty  the 
Bpper  tiers  of  boxes  until  the  pit  was  empty,  and 
tben  only  a  tier  at  a  time ;  the  doore,  too,  all 
opened  inwards,  ao  that  any  pressure  from  within 
woald  preveat  tbeir  opening,  and  thus  hinder 
egress  from  the  buildiDg.  Among  a  people  as 
fond  of  sport  as  our  ancestors  were,  and  who 
Mught  oat  all  kinds  of  enjoyment,  the  theatre 
might  be  supposed  to  offer  strong  claims  for 
rapport.  We  aeeordiogly  flod  it  attended  by  the 


chief  persons  of  the  city;  and  this  attendance 
was  frequent  and  constant. 

On  this  night  it  was  peculiarly  crowded;  a 
favorite  actor  and  a  fashionable  piece  had  drawn 
about  600  persona  to  the  house. 

The  pantomime  of  the  Bleeding  Nun  was  to 
follow  the  regular  play ;  the  thrilling  interest  of 
this  piece  had  caused  it  to  be  repeated  night  after 
night,  and  crowds  were  drawn  with  unabated 
curiosity  to  see  it  performed. 
.    The  regular  play  had  been  fiinsbed  and  the 
pantomime  commenced,  when  the  scenery  took 
fire  from  raising  a  chandelier;  the  lad  to  whose 
charge  it  waa  committed,  on  being  ordered  to 
raise  it*  reported  that  if  it  were  doneit  would  fire 
the  scenes;  the  order  was  repeated  peremptorily, 
the  chandelier  was  raised,  and  fire  spread  rapidly 
over  the  inflammable  substances  of  which  the 
scenery  was  made.     By  that  foolish,  hasty  order, 
the  lives  of  72  persons  were  lost,  and  gloom  and 
bitter  sadness  spread  over  the  city  and  the  State. 
A  little  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  performers  could  even  then  have  saved 
the  house,  by  tearing  down  the  scenery  or  cutting 
the  cords  that  suspended  it.    Those  who  saw  the 
danger,  had  no  coolness  or  presence  of  mind  to 
aid  others,  but  fled  in  dismay,  and  left  the  audi- 
ence and  the  actors  to  their  fate.    As  most  of 
the  performers  were  playing  near  the  orchestra, 
the  greater  part  of  the  danger  was  obscured  from 
them  and  from  the  audience  by  a  curtain ;  and 
the  first  notice  of  the  danger  was  by  the  fire  fall- 
ing upon  some  of  the  performers.    The  flames 
spread  rapidly  over  the  combustible  materials; 
and  the  audience,  at  first  deterred  by  a  cry  from 
the  stage  that  there  was  no  danger,  had  remRined 
quiet,  thinking  it  perhaps  a  part  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

As  the  fire  flashed  out  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  filling  it  with  smoke  and  flame,  the  awful 
truth  of  their  imminent  danger  burst  suddenly 
upon  them ;  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Robinson,  one 
of  the  actors,  exclaiming,  as  the  curtain  was  torn 
down  and  the  flames  poured  forth,  **  the  house  is 
on  fire,*'  was  to  many  their  sentence  of  death, 
aud  to  all  a  sound  of  horror  and  dismay. 

The  people  had  rushed  precipitately  towards 
the  door,  and  those  in  the  pit,  being  nearest,  had 
escaped ;  it  was  among  the  educated,  the  refined, 
the  young  and  the  lovely,  that  death  came  in  all 
its  horrors;  their  helplessness  and  innocence 
availed  not  against  snch  an  enemy;  crowded  in 
the  narrow  passages,  struggling  with  one  anefher, 
some  trampled  under  foot,  the  door  elosed  against 
them  and  kept  so  by  their  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  from  behind,  they  stood  waiting  death, 
and  that  death  the  most  awful  one  that  imagiaa- 
tion  can  conceive  or  fancy  picture.  Many  clam- 
bered over  the  heads  of  the  deaae  maaaea,  gained 
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the  windows  and  leaped  forth  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limb  to  escape  the  fire;  springing  from  one 
death  to  another,  many  lost  life  in  the  fall,  while 
others  were  maimed  or  crippled;  some  leaped 
out  with  their  clothes  on  fire,  and  suffered  from 
the  fall  and  from  the  burning ;  others  were  pushed 
out  by  the  multitude  behind,  who  were  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  the  flames,  and  began  to  fall 
from  the  highest  windows  one  upon  another  in 
heaps ;  some  with  their  clothes  on  fire  and  some 
half-roasted.  As  it  was  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  many  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  to  attend  the  gayeties  of  the  season, 
there  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  excel- 
lent of  Virginia's  citizens  in  that  building.  And 
they  died  !  the  young,  the  beautiful  and  the  brave, 
cooped  up  like  vermin,  they  died  in  the  midst  of 
enjoyments  and  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  of  the  gay  and  lovely  who  assembled 
over  night  in  this  place  of  mirth,  joyous  in  health 
and  with  eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  next  morn- 
ing the  scorched  and  blackened  corpses,  shorn 
of  beauty  or  comeliness,  and  awful  in  the  pangs 
of  this  terrible  death,  were  all  that  remained. 
How  fit  the  description  of  the  ball  of  Brussels, 
followed  by  the  carnage  of  Waterloo,  to  this 
scene  of  joyous  mirth,  and  the  sad  catastrophe 
following  ap  quickly  on  it ! 

Noble  examples  were  shown  of  self-devotion, 
and  of  courage  more  than  human,  in  saving  the 
suflferers  from  the  flames.  Husbands  sought  out 
their  wives,  parents  their  children,  lovers  and 
.  friends  either  found  out  safety  or  perished  to- 
gether. Governor  Smith  had  brought  his  wife 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  turned  back  for  a  young 
lady  who  had  accompanied  bis  party ;  his  wife 
was  carried  on  by  the  crowd  and  passed  out  safely ; 
he,  on  returning,  found  her  gone,  and  supposing 
her  to  have  followed  him,  plunged  into  the  house 
again  and  perished. 

Benjamin  Botts,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
was  among  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar,  had 
gained  a  place  of  safety,  and  turned  back  to  seek 
his  wife,  who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  him ; 
they  perished  together. 

Lieut.  Gibbon,  in  his  death,  illustrated  one  of 
those  singular  instances  we  have  of  the  presenti- 
ment of  danger;  he  had  promised  to  accompany 
some  young  ladies  this  evening  to  the  theatre, 
yet  in  a  dream  the  night  previous,  had  been  so 
fully  impressed  with  danger,  of  some  unknown 
character,  in  going,  that  he  endeavored  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  engagement  The  ladies,  how- 
ever, made  light  of  his  fears,  and  so  rallied  him, 
that  he  consented  to  go ;  yet,  during  the  whole 
play,  so  firmly  was  the  impression  made  on  him, 
that  he  was  observed  to  be  restless  and  uneasy, 
like  a  man  expecting  danger  from  an  unknown 


source,  or  by  ambuscade.  When  the  cry  of  fire 
rose,  and  the  flames  rushed  ont,  he  became  per- 
fectly cool  and  composed,  and  prepared  to  meet, 
and  escape  from,  the  danger,  which,  in  uncertain 
expectation,  bad  disturbed  him.  Leading  one 
young  lady,  and  followed  by  another,  he  had 
gained  the  door  before  the  crowd  rendered  the 
passage  impassable,  and  then  returning  to  save 
Miss  Conyers,  perished  with  her  in  the  crowd  of 
sufferers.  He  was  a  young,  gallant,  and  accom- 
plished officer  of  the  Navy ;  the  son  of  a  father 
who  led  the  forlorn  hope  when  Stoney  Point 
was  stormed,  and  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion throughout  the  Revolution.  The  son  in- 
herited the  father's  excellencies,  and  had  he  not 
been  thus  early  cut  oflT,  would  probably  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  ensuing  war  with  Eng- 
land. He  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  war  with  Tri- 
poli, and  being  thus  crippled,  was  unable  to  ren- 
der proper  assistance  to  his  charge. 

Alexander  Marshall,  of  Wythe  county,  broke 
his  neck  leaping  from  a  window,  and  many  oth- 
ers received  serious  injury.  Dr.  McCaw,  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  rery  active  in  directing  others 
how  to  escape  from  the  window,  was  among 
the  last  to  leap  down  himself.  In  the  fall  he  re- 
ceived an  injury  that  crippled  him  for  life;  and 
he  thus  bore  about  him  a  mark  of  honor,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  the  State  in  saving  its  citizens, 
more  honorable  than  the  civic  crown  with  which 
the  Romans  honored  the  man  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a  single  citizen.  Most  of  the  dead  were 
females  of  the  higher  walks  of  life;  their  posi- 
tion in  the  boxes,  their  helplessness  and  terror, 
their  inflammable  dresses,  all  combined  to  render 
them  peculiar  objects  of  injury.  Had  any  one 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  attempt  it,  the  way 
of  escape  would  have  been  easy,  by  springing  on 
the  stage,  or  into  the  pit,  and  thence  through  the 
door;  some  few  escaped  in  this  manner;  the 
crowd,  however,  pressed  on  down  the  narrow 
stairs,  impeding  one  another,  until  they  choked 
up  the  passageway. 

Imagination  cannot  picture  such  a  scene  io  all 
its  horrors.  The  screams  and  groans  of  the 
scorched  and  burning  sufl'erers,  the  tears  and  ex- 
clamations of  terror,  the  agonized  cries  for  aid, 
the  shrieks  of  despair,  the  frantic  search  for  friends 
and  relatives,  the  waitings  over  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  mournful  sympathy  of  the  spectators, 
the  loud  lamentations  that  rent  the  air,  and  the 
tumult  that  arose  in  the  city  when  the  news  spread 
and  the  people  collected  arouud  the  scene  of  dis- 
aster; the  burnt  bodies,  piled  in  heaps,  offending 
the  senses,  by  emitting  the  odor  of  scorched  hu- 
man flesh,  the  mangled  corpses  disgusting  the  eye, 
and  over  all  the  shrieks  of  those,  who  had  lost 
friend,  and  parent,  and  child,  borne  on  the  mid- 
night air,  form  a  picture  of  most  revolting  inter- 
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eit  And  in  the  midst  of  thii  awful  sight,  the 
bnraing  house  stood  o«t,  at  once  the  cause  of  all 
tbit  agooj,  and  the  torch  to  light  up  the  scene  of 
misery  and  death. 

What  a  place  of  woe  has  that  spot  been ;  how 
niBj  bunting  hearts  have  gathered  on  this  awful 
place ;  the  ground  is  literally  watered  with  tears, 
the  air  illed  with  groans  and  lamentations,  and 
Kgfated  up  by  the  funeral  pile  of  the  wise,  the 
betatifol,  and  the  excellent  of  our  State. 

It  was  the  moet  awful  stroke  that  ever  afflicted 
ftichmeod ;  worse  than  pestilence,  and  more  un- 
sparing than  war,  the  flames  carried  oft  in  one 
red  barial^  those  who  made  the  delights  of  many 
hornet;  and  by  the  suddenness  and  awful  horror  of 
tbe  calamity,  made  grief  more  loud  and  sorrow 
mors  bitter,  thao  if  another  and  milder  form  of 
death  had  been  sent. 

Richmond  became,  like  Ramah  of  old,  a  place 
of  comfortless  mourning. 

The  day  after  this  fire,  the  Common  Council 
•f  the  city  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  any 
pablic  show  or  spectacle,  or  any  open  dancing 
aaaembjy  for  four  mouths.  Universal  gloom 
spread  over  the  town  and  throughout  the  State, 
for  io  every  part  of  it  there  were  some  who  had 
ioat  friend  or  relative  in  this  great  calamity. 
Wbea  intelligeace  was  communicated  to  the  Se- 
Bale  and  House  of  Representatives,  assembled 
ia  Waahington,  resolutions  were  adopted  ezpres- 
ore  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  it  was  deter- 
mioed  by  both  houses  to  wear  crape  on  the  left 
aim  for  thirty  days  aa  a  badge  of  this  sorrow. 

00  the  momiog  after  this  fearful  conflagration, 
groups  of  citizens  might  be  seen  inspecting  the 
burnt  remains,  engaged  in  the  fruitless  search  for 
tbe  bodies  of  those  they  had  loved.  Nothing, 
nve  ashes  aod  burnt  bones  in  heaps,  showed 
wbere  death  had  been ;  the  mournful  satisfaction 
of  the  battle-field,  that  although  slain  and  man- 
filed,  ita  victims  can  still  be  recognized  and  buried 
bj  friends,  was  denied  here;  in  one undistinguish- 
ible  mass  they  lay,  and  were  buried  in  one  com- 
Boo  tomb ;  alike  and  together  in  death,  in  burial, 
•ad  in  the  lamentation  that  followed  them.  The 
bones  were  placed  under  that  spot  where  the 
monument  rises  to  their  memory,  as  it  was  there 
tbat  they  were  found  most  thickly  collected. 

1  have  conversed  with  one,  an  aged  and  iotel- 
Itfeot  man,  who  escaped  from  this  building;  bis 
recollections  of  the  horrors  of  the  night  were 
vivid  aod  interesting.  He  rushed  with  others 
iato  the  lobby,  until  it  was  filled  with  some  two 
boadred  persons;  and  they  had  begun  to  descend 
tbe  steep,  narrow,  winding  stairway,  so  narrow 
tbat  two  could  with  difiiculty  go  abreast,  and 
many  were  already  falling  over  the  handrail  to 
tbe  floor  below,  when  a  cloud  of  smoke,  charged 
with  oil  from  the  burning  scenes,  suffocated  the 


whole  mass  of  people,  and  he,  with  all  around 
bim.  sunk  down  unconscious  on  the  floor;  the 
lower  air  being  more  pure,  revived  some,  and 
they  crawled  and  slid  headforemost  down  this 
narrow  stair,  and  were  piled  in  a  heap  at  the  bot- 
tom. Many  were  crushed  to  death ;  this  cloud 
of  smoke  rendered  so  many  unconscious  that 
they  sunk  in  the  boxes,  and  remained  so  until 
the  fire  roused  them  from  this  lethargy  to  a  death 
far  more  awful.  Many  were  drawn  from  this 
living,  yet  unconscious  heap,  and  borne  out  into 
fresh  air,  and  these  recovered.  Then  began  the 
awful  scene  of  sufiering  from  fire,  and  the  strug- 
gle of  those  roused  to  their  danger  by  the  flames. 

From  this  time  a  change  was  wrought  in  Rich- 
mond ;  the  theatre  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  a 
horror  of  such  exhibitions,  based  on  the  memo- 
ries of  tbe  fire,  prevented  for  a  long  time  another 
from  being  built.  The  type  and  centre  of  gayety 
and  frolic  had  disappeared,  and  on  its  founda- 
tion rose  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  the  city. 
Men  became  more  serious,  other  churches  were 
erected,  ministers  employed,  and  the  character 
of  the  people  changed  from  a  love  of  sport  and 
frolic,  to  a  more  serious,  sober  state  of  mind. 
Nothing  else  could  have  roused  up  so  gay  and 
frolicsome  a  community. 

The  Monumental  Church  was  built  where  the 
burnt  theatre  stood  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians, and  is  their  metropolitan  church.  It  was  first 
built  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  proposed  to 
make  it  a  joint  stock  affair,  drawing  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  the  pews.  This  plan  was  changed, 
and  the  pews  were  sold ;  the  majority  of  tbe  pur- 
chasers were  Episcopalians,  and  the  church  be- 
came the  property  of  that  denomination. 

Tbe  war  of  1812  did  not  much  affect  Rich- 
mond ;  no  enemy  approached  her ;  although  tbe 
citizens  were  mustered  under  arms  when  an 
alarm  was  spread  that  their  ships  were  far  up  the 
river.  During  tbe  attack  on  Crany  Island  and 
Norfolk,  there  was  intense  excitement  in  Rich- 
mond !  volunteers  were  mustering,  and  citizens 
arming  themselves  and  removing  their  families. 
Notice  had  been  given  that  if  the  enemy  approach- 
ed with  evident  design  to  make  an  attack,  three 
cannon  should  be  fired,  tbat  tbe  forees  might  col- 
lect and  march  down  tbe  river  bank  to  meet 
them. 

The  Governor  received  information  that  the 
hostile  fleet  was  at  Sandy  Poiut,  some  forty 
miles  from  Richmond,  and  was  sailing  up;  he  or- 
dered the  cannon  to  be  fired ;  it  was  midday, 
and  the  scene  of  confusion  and  tumult  tdat 
ensued  beggars  description.  Men  were  arm- 
ing, the  military  assembling,  women  shriek- 
ing ;  school  boys  released  to  a  sudden  holiday 
rejoicing  in  the  confusion }  staid  and  sober  citi- 
zens rushing  on  the  square,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
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9ld  revolutionary  ranger  on  thigh,  shouting 
**  where  are  they  ?**  brimful  of  valor  and  patri- 
otiem ;  rusty  fire*locks,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
were  in*  demand ;  and  as,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion '*  where  are  the  enemy  ?'*  some  wag  made 
answer  '•off  Sandy  Bar/*  just  below  Richmond, 
instead  of  Sandy  Point,  some  forty  miles  off,  con- 
sternation became  extreme  among  the  feminine 
and  the  timid  portion  of  the  community,  and 
a  rapid  system  of  depopulation  commenced ; 
shown  in  the  emigration  of  horses,  plate,  furni- 
ture, women,  children,  and  other  valuables. 
Walter  Scott*s  description  of  the  arming  of 
Monkbarns  would  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  that  prevailed. 

The  alarm  soon  ceased  when  the  state  of 
affairs  became  known ;  the  enemy  sailed  down 
the  river,  and  the  valour  of  the  citizens  had 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  itself.  An  attack 
by  pirates  could  not  have  excited  more  alarm ; 
and  the  fear  was  just,  because  Great  Bri- 
tain having  employed  the  merciless  Indians  in 
her  armies,  on  our  frontiers,  and  having  no  sim- 
ilar race  of  savage  allies  in  her  sea  service,  bad 
picked  out  and  brought  together  all  that  was  de- 
based, all  that  was  violent  and  blood  thirsty,  all 
that  was  lawless  on  land  aud  piratical  at  sea ;  the 
vile  of  her  own  soil,  the  renegades  of  all  nations ; 
the  deserters  from  the  service  of  France,  allured 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  and  license ;  the  scum 
and  offscouriug  of  the  whole  earth,  collected  in 
a  time  when  the  license  of  long  wars  had  in- 
creased, and  cultivated  all  kinds  of  depravity; 
buccaneers,  without  a  spark  of  that  generosity 
aud  chivalrous  courage  which  redeemed  some- 
what the  reputation  of  those  of  old ;  men  more 
merciless  than  the  Indians,  for  they,  if  they  took 
the  lives  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  spared  the  honor 
of  women;  this  horde  of  sea  savages,  fitly  com- 
manded, constituted  that  arm  of  service  acting 
on  our  coasts.  I  appeal  to  the  excesses  commit- 
ted at  Hampton,  under  the  eye  of  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  as  proof  that  this  character  of  the  men  and 
their  leader  is  not  overdrawn. 

James  Barbour,  of  Orange  county,  was  Gov- 
ernor during  this  troublous  time ;  he  was  a  rare 
instance  of  the  success  that  talent  and  energy 
can  accomplish  in  our  country.  Born  of  a  good 
family,  poverty,  intellect  of  a  fine  order  and  a 
persevering  energy  that  carried  him  through  all 
obstacles,  were  his  only  patrimony.  Before  he 
attained  manhood  he  rode  as  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
his  county,  at  nineteen  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
became  distinguished  early  as  a  fluent  and  able 
speaker,  and  was  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

The  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
had  roused  the  people  of  Virginia,  aud  public 
feeling  ran  very  high  on  this  and  all  other  ques- 


tions  of  federal  policy;  among  the  firat  and  fore- 
most of  the  young  and  talented  men  who  rushed 
into  the  discussion,  was  James  Barbour.  So 
much  did  he  distinguish  himself,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  six  appointed  to  discuss  the  laws  before 
the  House,  and  his  speech  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  that  were 
delivered  on  that  exciting  occasion.  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  a  pleasing  flow  of  eloquence,  and 
an  energy  and  force  of  expression,  accompanied 
by  a  gracefulness  of  gesture  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, that  made  him  one  of  our  most  impressive 
speakers. 

He  has  the  honor  of  having  originated  the 
anti-duelltng  law;  by  which  some  check  was 
put  to  that  barbarous  practice,  derived  from  our 
semi-savage  ancestors,  against  which  moraliste 
have  argued  and  divines  preached,  and  over 
whose  results  grief-stricken  families  have  mourn- 
ed. He  has  the  honor,  too,  of  having  sat  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Virginia,  in  a  time  of  trial 
aud  of  difficulty ;  of  having  great  and  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  of  having  so  well  per- 
formed these  duties  that  nothing  but  praise  could 
attach  to  himself,  and  nothing  but  good  have 
resulted  to  the  commonwealth. 

His  uitegrity«  knowledge  of  bosiness,  decision 
of  character,  and  flowing  courtesy  of  manner 
toward  all  men,  made  him  friends  and  paved  the 
way  for  future  honors. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  disastrons  scenes 
of  the  Revolution  would  be  re  enacted;  he  vis- 
ited in  person  our  seaboard,  arming  and  organi- 
zing militia;  choosing  the  best  men  for  com- 
mand, regarding  talent  and  ability  rather  thaa 
age  and  reputation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
bis  energy  and  activity  saved  Richmond  from 
the  enemy.  His  appeals  to  the  people,  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  army,  and  his  messages  to  the 
Legislature,  show  the  ardour,  the  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  talents  too  of  the  man.  Besides 
using  all  the  powers  that  his  office  gave  him,  he 
pledged  his  private  fortune  for  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth.  With  sucl»  a  spirit  to  di- 
rect them,  the  people  of  Virginia  could  not  be 
overcome ;  the  defence  of  Crany  Island,  and  the 
various  battles  and  skirmishes,  taught  the  enemy 
to  dread  our  coasts. 

Had  snch  a  man  filled  the  chair  during  Ar- 
nold's invasion,  the  British  would  not  have  tri- 
umphed, or  at  least  would  have  suffered  in  their 
triumph,  and  the  disgrace  would  not  have  fallea 
on  our  chief  city  of  surrendering  to  a  handful  of 
men  without  a  blow.  The  storm  and  devasta- 
tion of  war  passed  from  Virginia,  because  of  the 
devotion  of  her  rulers,  and  the  well-directed  valor 
of  her  sons. 
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HOME  BLESSINGS. 

Pre  Utelj  set  a  gem  within 

My  home  so  drear  before— 

But  dreariness  can  nerercome 

To  haunt  the  threshold  more : 

The  sombtev  shireriac  fiend  hath  lost 

The  power  he  claimed  of  yore. 

r  walked  aloag  a  darksome  way 

With  dark  imagining. 

When  snddeniy  beside  the  path, 

I  heard  a  wild  bird  sing  { 

Careless,  and  gay  it  poured  its  notes, 

The  glad  notes  of  the  8priQg% 

I  cangfat  it  flntterbg  to  my  breast, 
I  soothed  its  trembliog  fear, 
And  DOW,  that  little  warbler  trills 
Sweet  ditties  in  my  ear, 
By  day,  or  night  my  heart's  at  rest, 
The  gentle  bird  is  here. 

I  have  a  &iry  by  my  hearth. 
Her  Toice  b  sweet  and  low — 
And  whispers  of  a  Dream  I  loved 
In  childhood — long  ago, 
An  Ideal,  Fancy's  pet;  *tis  strange 
Its  memory  hannts  me  so ! 

I  think  it  was  a  vision  sent 

By  this  same,  gleeful  sprite^ 

To  warn  me  of  two  fiues,  the  stars 

Predestined  to  unite — 

To  pray  my  waiting,  and  foretell 

My  spirit's  noonday  light. 


I  have  these  precious  gifts  in  charge, 

A  gem,  a  ^rite,  a  bird" 

AU  perfect  images  of  one 

I've  wooed  to  trust  my  word— 

The  word  that  bound  us — that  sweet  word 

The  angels  gladly  heard. 


P.  H.  H. 


A  PAIR  OF  POETS.* 

Here  are  two  pleasant  aod  fair-spoken  young 
geDtlemen,  walking  arm-in-arm  down  the  tem- 
ple of  the  muses,  exceedingly  well-dressed  in  the 
•iagiag  robes  appropriate  to  the  fraternity  of 
bards,  and  wearing  on  their  ample  foreheads 
freshly  cut  sprays  of  the  laurel.  The  excellent 
terms  on  which  they  appear  to  be  with  each 
other  make  them  worthy  of  something  more  than 
a  passing  nod  of  recognition,  for  your  young  vo- 
tary of  song,  for  the  most  part,  stalks  moodily 
abng  by  himself,  and  not  unfrequently  betrays 
a  jeabttsy  of  other  aspirants.    They  are  the 

*A  Book  of  Romaiiccs,  Lyrics  and  Sonos.  By 
Bataku Taylor.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 
18SI2. 

Poxm.  By  Ricbabd  Hxitry  Stoddard.  Boston; 
Ticlmor,  Esed  db  Fields.    1851. 


Orestes  and  Pylades  of  verse-making.  Let  ■• 
therefore  most  respectfully  salute  them,  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  their  claims  in  turn  to  the  bonon 
of  their  noble  calling. 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  literary 
world  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Five  years 
ago,  he  was  altogether  unknown ;  now  be  figures 
in  the  common-place  books  of  selected  poetry*, 
and  disputes  with  Halleck  and  Willis  the  first 
place  in  lyrical  composition  on  this  side  of  tho 
Atlantic.  He  became  first  known  to  the  pubiict 
we  believe,  in  a  very  readable  Book  of  European 
travels,  with  the  affected  title  of  **  Views  Afoot, 
or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff^"  and 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  as 
preface.  The  sketches  were  spirited  and  graphic 
enough  to  have  been  put  forth  entirely  on  their 
own  merits,  wifhout  a  puff  (tavanct  from  any 
body.  Their  success  was  in  accordance  with 
these  merits,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  has  been  uniformly 
lucky  in  bis  literary  enterprises.  We  say  lucky, 
because  while  we  are  ready  to  accord  him  all 
rightful  praise  (and  that  warmly)  we  are  yet  of 
the  opinion  that  his  rise  has  not  been  altogether 
legitimate,  and  that  there  has  been  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  humhug  in  the  manner  of  achiev- 
ing it.  Directly  after  the  publication  of  "  Views 
Afoot**  there  seemed  to  be  a  band  of  ckiquera 
systematically  engaged  in  applauding  his  per- 
formances. ^Thauks,  we  suppose,  to  the  Home 
Journal,  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  fashion.  All  tkat 
he  wrote  was  unstintedly  praised.  His  poetry 
was  copied  into  the  daily  papers.  His  handsome 
features  went  the  run  of  all  the  daguerreotype  gal- 
leries on  Broadway  from  Brady*s  up,  and  were 
even  hung  out  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  Chatham 
street,  with  the  autograph  underneath  them.  It 
was,  in  a  very  small  way,  another  exhibition  of 
the  early  triumph  of  Lord  Byron  when  he  '*  woke 
up  one  morniug  and  found  himself  famous.*'  In 
a  little  time,  Mr.  Taylor  connected  himself  with 
Graham*s  Magazine  in  the  capacity  of  editor, 
and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  the  very  next 
number  contained  a  full-length  steel-engraving  of 
the  fascinating  man,  *'  with  knapsack  and  staff;'* 
and  a  complimentary  allusion  to  him  in  the  Edi- 
tors Table.  We  do  not,  of  course,  suspect  Mr. 
Taylor  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet  in  this  way; 
it  was  done  by  one  of  the  clique  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  And  as  an  additional  presump- 
tion of  the  operation  of  such  a  fame-manufac- 
turing piece  of  machinery,  we  might  recall  the 
award  to  him  for  the  Jenny  Lind  Prize  Song 
when  Mr.  P.  T.  Baruum  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mecenas.  Every  body  thought  and 
every  body  said  that  Mr.  Taylor's  verses  were 
ridiculous,  and  we  only  wonder  that  he  should 
have  accepted  the  money  awarded  when  there 
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ware  other  songs  in  competition  which  his  na- 
tive good  taste  in  poetry  must  have  assured  him 
were  every  way  superior  to  bis  own.  It  would 
have  been  a  graceful  and  proper  manifestation  of 
frteudship  to  defer  publicly  in  favor  of  his  fel- 
low-poet, Mr.  Stoddard,  who  had  offered  a  song 
to  the  committee,  of  higher  poetic  merit  and  of 
sweeter  cadence  of  expression. 

Before  the  adventof  the  Swedish  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Taylor's  connection  with  Graham  had  ceased. 
Another  little  circumstance,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  as  occurring  about  that  time.  Mr. 
Taylor  curtailed  the  name  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  sponsors  in  baptism.  ** Views  Afoot*' 
had  appeared  with  the  full  name  of  *^  J.  Bayard 
Taylor."  What  the  "J.**  stood  for,  we  never 
learned,  whether  mythological  Jason  or  scriptu- 
ral Joseph ;  but  we  suspected  it  was  for  James, 
and  that  the  worthy  poet  was  named  after  the 
distinguisbed  James  Bayard  of  senatorial  re- 
nown. But  *  Bayard  Taylor'  he  thought  would 
sound  more  like  the  name  of  a  poet,  and  so  the 
'*J**  was  dropped.  Very  soon  after  thtS;  Mr. 
Taylor  fell  under  the  patronage  of  the  famous 
Horace  Greeley,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of 
that  infamous  anti-slavery  organ — the  Tribune 
newspaper.  Greeley  sent  him  to  California,  and 
he  came  back  to  give  us,  in  *'  Eldorado,"  by  far 
the  best  and  most  entertaining  account  of  the 
Gold  Country  that  has  been  published.  At  this 
time,  under  Greeley*s  auspices,  he  is  journeying 
in  Europe,  en  routes  we  believe,  for  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  he  proposes  to  find  out  the 
sources  of  the  Niger.  Whether  this  expedition 
has  originated  in  Mr.  Greeley's  exceeding  affec- 
tion for  the  negro  and  for  every  thing  African, 
we  are  not  informed. 

We  have  gone  into  this  rapid  sketch  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  it  is  interesting  as  a  literary  history,  and 
second,  because,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  be- 
stow warm  praise  upon  bis  poetry,  we  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
band  of  c/of iters,  whose  business  it  is  to  exalt 
him. 

One  of  the  most  observable  traits  of  AT r.  Tay- 
lor a$  a  writer t  is  his  manliness.  In  all  that  he 
has  written  appears  the  sincere  and  earnest  pur- 
pose of  expressing  exactly  what  he  feels,  and  a 
genuine  self-reliance  sustains  him  throughout  and 
informs  his  poetry,  which  is  yet  as  far  as  possi- 
ble removed  from  the  egotism  of  many  of  his 
class.  In  taking  him  for  a  companion  in  excur- 
sions to  the  domains  of  song,  one  feels  that  he  is 
communing  with  a  frank  and  enthusiastic  spirit, 
and  that  wherever  this  spirit  may  lead  the  way, 
there  will  be  found  a  bracing  and  healthful  at- 
mosphere. The  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
reader  being  secured  beforehand  by  this  straight- 


forwardness (if  we  may  so  express  it)  and  be- 
coming individuality,  the  poet's  verses  commend 
themselves  the  more  readily  to  his  appreciation 
and  admiration. 

Coming  to  consider  more  nearly  the  poemst 
in  an  exclusively  critical  point  of  view,  we  are 
at  once  struck  with  the  vigor  and  majesty  of  the 
language  employed.  It  is  not  merely  that  Mr. 
Taylor  uses  the  very  best  words  in  the  vocabulary, 
but  that  he  rarely  uses  *  anything  else,^  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  too,  that  these  words  are  made  up 
into  phrases  with  exceeding  felicity,  and  these 
phrases  arranged  with  a  rhetorical  skill  that  few 
writers  in  the  country  have  yet  attained.  Nor 
does  the  process  seem  to  be,  by  any  means,  a 
laborious  one.  If  it  has  cost  the  author  much 
pains  to  round  off"  and  adjust  his  sentences  and 
epithets,  he  has  certainly  acquired  the  artem  ee- 
lore  artem  to  a  degree  very  nigh  perfection.  At 
least,  there  is  no  sound  of  hammer  heard  in  the 
putting  together  of  his  poetical  materials.  As 
at  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  each  stone 
falls  readily  into  its  proper  position,  and  when 
the  edifice  is  at  length  fully  revealed  to  view,  we 
marvel  as  much  at  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
has  been  erected,  as  at  the  exquisite  proportions 
of  its  architecture. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  have  achieved 
great  triumphs  in  song,  Mr.  Taylor  possesses 
the  imaginative  faculty  in  large  measure,  and 
a  love  of  the  visible  world  around  him  akin  to 
nature- worship.  He  does  not  allow  his  imagi- 
nation to  run  riot,  at  any  time,  nordoes  he  throw 
over  his  landscapes  any  more  exaggerated  tint 
than  that  warm  flush  of  summer  twilight  which 
hangs  above  the  garden  of  Boccaeio  like  a  di- 
viner atmosphere.  In  dealing  with  nature,  his 
object  seems  less  to  reproduce  in  the  minds  of 
others  the  emotions  excited  in  his  own  by  wood 
and  waterfall,  or,  indeed,  fully  to  express  those 
emotions  than  to  paint  with  clearness  and  fidelity 
the  real  loveliness  of  each  particular  scene.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  tendency  in  him  to  impersonate 
the  material  universe,  as  if  the  rivulet  were  an 
individual  existence  whose  murmurings  were  not 
only  music  to  his  ear,  but  the  intelligible  com- 
munications of  a  friend,  and  the  pines  were  hu- 
man companions  whose  *' innumerable  whisper" 
he  comprehended  more  entirely  than  ever  did 
Theocritus.  In  this  way  he  seeks  not  unfre- 
quently  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
a  reference  to  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  Poets 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  particular  stamp  have  done  this 
before  him,  but  none  that  we  recollect  combines, 
as  he  docs,  this  passionate  idealization  of  phy- 
sical objects  with  the  strictest  observance  of  rhe- 
torical rule.  And  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  though 
seldom  indulging  in  misty  expressions,  does  some- 
times push  his  similitudes  into  the  haze  of  doifbt- 
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fol  meaning ;  in  which  respect  he  is  not  unlike 
Sbelley  in  the  regions  of  the  ideal,  or  Coleridge 
at  the  dinner- table. 

Aod,  in  this  place,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
Bttfh  readers  as  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  through  the  medium  of  the 
**Book  of  Romances,  Lyrics  and  Songs,*'  will 
not,  by  any  means,  apprehend  bis  capabilities  as 
to  artist.     It  is  in  **  Lyrics*'  we  think  that  our 
aatfaor  appears  to  greatest  advantage,  though  be 
would  seem  to  tbink  his  "  Romances'*  better  en- 
titled to  our  admiration.     There  is  a  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  bis  lyrical  efi*U6ions,  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  when  he  writes  poetry,  be  dashes 
it  off  at  a  heat,  (however  inconsistent  this  may 
appear  with  the  nicety  and  finish  of  the  compo- 
sitioo.)  in  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  daily  rou- 
tioa  of  the    Tribune  Building,  whereby  fancy 
rather    than    philosophy,    images    rather   than 
thoughts,  make  up  the  staple  of  his  discourse. 
Hii  argument,  for  the  most  part,  has  no  conti- 
nuity, which   mars  a  Romance^  while  a  Lyric, 
baviog  no  argument,  is  generally  better  for  the 
haste  with   which  it  is  composed.     In  the  vol- 
Doie  before  us,  the  Romances  occupy  the  prom- 
inent place,  and  while  the  reader  may  see  in 
them  the  defeats  to  which  we  have  adverted,  he 
will  find  few  of  the  excellences  we  have  so  much 
approved.     We  meet  with  nothing  in  the  book 
fo  majestic  as  "The  Continents,**  or  so  vigorous 
u  the  "The  Fight  of  the  Paso  Del  Mar.**    Yet 
are  there  passages  well  worth  the   quoting,  for 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  as  illustrating  the  po- 
et's peculiarities.     lu  the  following  extract  from 
what  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the  Roman- 
ces,— "Love   and    Solitude** — the  tendency   to 
individualize  inanimate  things  is  beautifully  man- 
ifested in  the  lines  italicised.     The  poet  describes 
a  valley — 


1  we  the  close  defiles  unfold 

Upon  a  sloping  mead  that  lies  below 

A  iDountain  black  with  pinee, 

0*er  wbicb  the  barren  ridges  heave  their  lines; 

And  high  beyond,  the  snowy  ranges  old! 

Fed  by  the  plenteous  mountain  rain, 

SoQthward,  a  bine  lake  sparkles,  whence  outflows 

A  rivulet's  silver  vein. 

Awhile  meandering  in  fair  repose. 

Then  caught  by  riven  cliffs  that  guard  our  home 

And  flung  upon  the  outer  world  in  foam  ! 

The  sky  above  that  still  retreat, 

Through  all  the  year  serene  and  sweet, 

Drap§  dew  thai  JuuU  Ihe  daUy*9  hearty 

And  keeps  the  violefs  tender  lips  apart, 

AH  winds  that  whistle  drearily 

Around  the  naked  granite,  die 

With  many  a  long,  melodious  sigh 

Among  the  pines ;  and  if  a  tempest  seek 

The  summits  cold  and  bleak, 

He  doet  btU  »hi/t  the  enow  from  shining  peah  topeah. 

In  the  same  *  Romance'  is  a  tropical  picture 


of  the  most  gorgeous  coloring  and  wonderfnl  ac- 
cessories, fully  sustaining  all  we  have  said  of  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  author.  It  is  the  Islo 
of  Beauty  that  has  been  set  before  us  by  many 
poets,  in  epic  and  in  ballad,  but  never  with  such 
richness  and  glow — 

Tlien  wandering  through  the  inland  dells 

Where  sun  and  dew  have  built  their  gorgeous  bowers, 

The  golden,  blue,  and  crimson  flowers 

Will  drain  in  joy  their  spicy  wells ; 

The  lily  toll  her  alabaster  belts  ; 

And  some  fine  influence,  unknown  and  sweety 

Precede  our  happy  feet 

Around  the  Isle,  till  all  the  life  that  dwells 

In  leaf  and  stem  shall  feel  it,  and  awake; 

And  even  the  pearly-blossomed  shells 

Wet  with  the  foamy  kiss  of  lingering  swells, 

Shall  rosier  beauty  at  oar  coming  take, 

For  Love's  dear  sake ! 

There  when,  like  Aphrodite,  Mom 

From  the  ecstatic  waves  is  bom. 

The  chieftain  Palm,  that  tops  each  mountain-crsst, 

Shall  feel  her  glory  gild  his  scaly  greaves, 

And  lift  his  glittering  leaves, 

Like  arms  outspread,  to  take  her  to  his  breast. 

Then  shall  we  watch  her  slowly  bend,  and  fold 

The  Island  in  her  arms  of  gold, 

Breathing  away  the  heavy  balms  whk;h  erept 

All  night  around  the  bowers,  and  lifting  np 

Each  flower's  enamelled  cup, 

To  drink  the  sweetness  gathered  while  it  slept. 

Yet  on  our  souls  a  joy  more  tender 

Shall  gently  sink,  when  sunset  makes  the  sky 

One  burning  sheet  of  opalescent  splendour, 

And  on  the  deep  dissolving  rainbows  lie. 

No  whisper  shall  disturb 

That  alchemj'  superb. 

Whereto  our  beings  every  sense  surrender. 

O,  long  and  sweet,  while  sitting  side  by  side, 

Looking  across  the  western  sea, 

That  dream  of  Death,  that  mom  of  Heaven,  shall  be; 

And  when  the  shadows  hide 

Each  dying  flush,  upon  the  quiet  tide« — 

Quiet  as  is  our  love, — 

We  first  shall  see  the  stars  come  out  above. 

And  after  them,  the  slanting  beams  that  run, 

Based  on  the  sea,  far  up  the  shining  track 

Of  the  emblazoned  Zodiac, 

A  pyramid  of  light,  above  the  buried  sun ! 

'*  Serapion,"  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  present  volume,  we  quote  entire. 
Mr.  Young,  the  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Al- 
bion, has  pronounced  it  **  worthy  of  being  read 
after  Wordsworth's  *  Lines  to  a  Highland  Girl' — 
which,"  he  justly  says,  "is  the  highest  praise 
that  we  can  bestow  upon  it.* 


ff 


SERAPION. 

Come  hither,  Child !  thou  silent,  shy 
Young  creature  of  the  glorious  eye ! 
Though  never  yet  by  ruder  air 
Than  father's  kiss  or  mother's  prayer 
Were  stirred  the  tendrils  of  thy  hair, 
The  sadness  of  a  soul  that  stands 
Withdrawn  from  Childhood's  frolic  bands, 
A  stranger  in  the  land,  I  trace 
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Upon  thy  brow's  cherubic  grace, 
The  tender  pleading  of  thy  face, 
Where  other  ntars  than  Joy  and  Hope 
Hare  cast  thy  being's  horoscope. 

For  thee,  the  threshold  of  the  world 
Is  yet  with  morning  dews  impearled ; 
The  nameless  radiance  of  Birth 
Embathes  thy  atmosphere  of  Earth, 
And,  like  a  finer  sunshiue,  swims 
Round  every  motion  of  thy  limbs : 
The  sweet,  sad  wonder  and  surprise 
Of  waking,  glimmers  in  thine  eyes, 
And  wiser  instinct,  purer  sense. 
And  gleams  of  rare  intelligence 
Betny  the  conrerse  held  by  thee 
In  the  angelic  family. 

Come  hither,  Boy !    For  while  I  press 

Thy  lip's  confiding  tenderness. 

Less  broad  and  dark  the  spaces  be 

Which  Life  has  set  'twizt  thee  and  me. 

Thy  soul's  white  feet  shall  soon  depart 

On  paths  I  walked  with  eager  heart ; 

God  give  thee,  in  His  kindly  grace, 

A  brighter  road,  a  lolUer  place ! 

I  see  thy  generous  nature  flow 

In  boundless  trust,  to  friend  and  foey 

And  leap,  despite  of  shocks  and  harms. 

To  clasp  the  world  in  loving  arms. 

I  see  that  glorious  circle  shrink 

Back  to  thy  feet,  at  Manhood's  brink, 

Narrowed  to  one,  one  image  fair, 

And  all  its  splendor  gathered  there. 

The  shackles  of  experience  then 

Sit  lightly  as  on  meaner  men : 

In  flinty  paths  thy  feet  may  bleed, 

Thorns  pierce  thy  flesh,  thou  shalt  not  heed, 

Till  when,  all  panting  from  the  task. 

Thine  arms  outspread  their  right  shall  ask. 

Thine  arms  outspread  that  right  shall  fly, 

I'he  star  shall  burst,  the  splendor  die ! 

Go,  with  thy  happier  brothers  play. 

As  heedless  and  as  wild  as  they ; 

Seek  not  so  soon  thy  separate  way. 

Thou  lamb  in  Childhood's  field  astray ! 

Whence  earnest  thou  f  what  angel  bore 
Thee  past  so  many  a  fairer  shore 
Of  guarding  love  and  guidance  mild. 
To  drop  thee  on  tliis  barren  wild  7 
Thy  soul  is  lonely  as  a  star 
When  all  its  fellows  muffled  are, — 
A  single  star,  whose  light  appears 
To  glimmer  through  subduing  tears. 
The  father  who  begat  thee  sees 
in  thee  no  deeper  mysteries 
Than  load  his  heavy  leger's  page. 
And  swell  for  him  thy  heritage. 
A  hard,  cold  man,  of  punctual  face. 
Renowned  in  Credit's  holy-place. 
Whose  very  wrinkles  seem  arrayed 
In  cunning  hieroglyphs  of  trade, — 
Whose  gravest  thought  but  just  unlocks 
The  problems  of  uncertain  stocks, — 
Whose  fiirtbest  flights  of  hope  extend 
From  dividend  to  dividend. 
Thy  mother,— but  a  mother's  name 
Too  sacred  is,  too  sweet  for  blame. 
No  doubt  she  loves  thee,— loves  the  shy, 
Strange  beauty  of  thy  glorious  eye ; 


Loves  the  soft  mouth,  whose  drooping  line 
Is  silent  music ;  loves  to  twine 
Thy  silky  hair  in  ringlets  trim; 
To  watch  thy  lightsome  play  of  limb ; 
But,  God  forgive  me !  I,  who  find 
The  soul  within  that  beauty  shrined, 
I  love  thee  more,  I  know  thy  worth 
Better,  than  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 

Are  they  thy  keepers  t    They  would  thrust 

The  priceless  jewel  in  the  dust ; 

Would  tarnish  in  their  careless  hold 

The  vessel  of  celestial  gold. 

Who  gave  them  thee  f    What  fortune  lent 

Their  hands  the  delicate  instrument, 

Which  finer  hands  might  teach  to  hymn 

The  harmonies  of  Seraphim, 

WhKh  they  shall  make  discordant  soon. 

The  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  Y 

Mine  ^yes  are  dim :  I  cannot  see 

The  purposes  of  Destiny, 

But  than  my  love  Heaven  could  not  shine 

More  lovingly,  if  thou  wert  mine ! 

Yes,  Child !  even  now,  there  cannot  be 

Such  boundless  tenderness  for  thee. 

Rest  thou  securely  on  my  heart : 

Give  me  thy  trust :  my  child  thou  art, 

And  I  shall  lead  thee  through  the  yean 

To  Hopes  and  Passions,  Loves  and  Feara, 

Till,  following  up  Life's  endless  plan, 

A  strong  and  self-dependent  Man, 

I  see  thee  stand  and  strive  with  men : 

Thy  Father  now,  thy  Brother  then. 


After  Mr.  Bayard  Tay]or,.we  come  to  our  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  some  of 
whose  moat  graceful  productions  have  appeared 
in  this  Magazine.  Of  this  young  and  gifted  writer, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  speak  without  doing  injustice 
to  our  sentiments,  or  violence  to  our  inclinatioas, 
for  while  we  admire  him  as  a  poetand  esteem  him 
as  a  man,  we  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  writings  is  based  upon  a  false  phi- 
losophy. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  poetic  status  of  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Muses,  is  to  determine  on  his  poetic 
theory.  We  do  not  mean  his  inclination  toward 
the  epic,  or  toward  the  lyric,  his  predilections  for 
the  diffuse  or  the  brief  and  concentrated — but  his 
understanding,  as  carried  out  in  his  poems,  of 
the  true  end  of  this  the  most  exalted  of  all  Arts. 
Chaucer*8  aim,  as  his  works  make  evident,  was 
to  dramatise  the  wondrously  picturesque  life  of 
that  old  England  which  was  around  him.  Car- 
ried away  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  it  is  true  that 
he  translated  that  interminable  anti-popery  epic, 
the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose,'*  but  in  his  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  the  author  is  most  at  home,  and 
finds  the  most  agreeable  and  congenial  field  for 
bis  powers.  Of  Shakspeare  we  say  nothing,  be- 
cause he  was  a  microcosm  in  himself,  with  no 
theory  but  human  life,  and  power  to  paint  it  in 
all  thingSt  but  coming  down  to  modern  times,  we 
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ire  arrested  by  two  names,  Byroo  and  Keats,  to 
wfaom  we  may  add  aoother  name — the  name  of 
Shelley.  Shelley  united  to  an  imagination  as 
transcendent  as  ever  man  possessed,  a  mastery 
of  the  art  of  verse,  which  is  manifested  but  by 
very  few  of  that  long  line  of  poets  who  have 
^enriehed  the  earth  forevermore.*'  Byron  could 
tod  did  write  the  best  poem  of  its  class,  since  the 
"Vanity of  Human  Wishes,'*  the  finest  reflective 
Epic — Child  Harold — in  existence,  and  thegreat- 
eit  cynical  poem  in  the  language.  Keats  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  his  imagination  and  his  diction — or  if 
Borpsised  by  any  one, — ouly  by  Shakspeare. 

Now,  why  is  Shelley  read  only  by  scholars  and 
infidels,  Byron  studied  only  by  romantic  minds, 
Keats  enjoyed  only  by  the  Epicurean  Uuter  of 
Booh?  We  answer, without  hesitation,  because 
their  philosophy  is  false — in  other  words,  their 
foetie  theory. 

One  of  these  writers  is  evidently  high  in  favor 
with  Mr.  Stoddard — we  mean  Keats.  In  the 
selection  of  his  subjects,  he  is  thoroughly  a  fol- 
lower of  Keats.  Witness  his  "  Arcadian  Hymn 
to  Flora,'*  his  "Hymn  to  the  Beautiful,"  his 
"Arcadian  Idyl" — though  this  last  has  a  smack 
about  it  of  Tennyson — another  favorite  of  Mr. 
Stoddard.  Has  Mr.  Stoddard  only  adopted  the 
dicdoD  of  Keats,  and,  in  himself,  supplied  the 
higher  and  more  exalted  philosophy  in  which  his 
model  was  deficient  ?  We  are  compelled  to  an- 
■wer  that  in  our  humble  opinion  he  has  not. 

In  that  striking  poem,  **  The  Castle  in  the 
Air,**  this  is  most  painfully  evident. 

**  Oh  what  a  life  is  mine ! 
A  life  of  light  and  mirth, 
The  sensuous  life  of  earth, 
Forever  fresh  and  fine. 
A  heavenly  worldliness,  mortality  divine!*' 

Here  is  Mr.  Stoddard's  philosophy  in  a  nut- 
ihell— the  ''sensuous  life  of  earth,'*  is  the  main- 
ipring  of  all  he  gives  forth— no  religion,  no  high 
^ling— no  delineation  of  the  sublimated  joy  of 
wflering  in  a  holy  cause,  of  dying  for  a  beloved 
object— no  spirituality,  but  all,  to  "speak  by  the 
book,"  Hnsuousness,  Then  witness  the  choice 
of  subjects  for  his  "  Pictures."  All  is  for  the  eye 
or  the  sense  of  the  mere  picturesque.  Again, 
read  his  lines  commencing,  "Along  the  grassy 
ilope  I  sit" — and  mark  how  he  only  sees  his 
Alice  "  moulder  in  the  dust" — with  nothing  more. 

We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Stoddard's  theory,  philos- 
ophy of  poetry,  if  the  reader  prefers  the  term,  is 
a  false,  because  it  is  not  a  high  one — and  the 
poems  of  such  writers  have  the  very  disagreea- 
ble efiectof  outraging  all  our  convictions  of  what 
poetry  should  be.  It  is  as  though  some  light  and 
iparkling  orui»  and  never  aught  but  such  arias 


were  played  upon  an  organ — the  instrument  made 
to  give  forth  ibo  grandest,  most  heart-subduing 
symphonies. 

With  all  our  objections,  however,  to  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Stoddard's  poems,  we  cannot — do  not 
pretend  to— deny  his  very  great  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  diction  :  in  his  command  of  the  rich, 
sensuous  words  of  the  Euj^Iish  language,  he  is 
certainly  the  most  notable  of  our  young  Ameri- 
can poets;  and  we  might  with  equal  justice  say, 
we  believe,  of  all  our  poetical  writers.  The 
**  Castle  in  the  Air*'  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  full,  overflowing  imagery  of  Keats*  "Endy- 
mion'*  that  we  can  recall  to  mind.  Here  is  a 
passage  which  will  display  very  adequately  Mr. 
Stoddard's  luxuriant  and  profuse  imagination : 

"  When  Eastern  skies,  the  sea,  and  misty  plain 
Illumined  slowly  doff  their  mighty  shrouds 
And  Heaven's  bright  archer,  Mom,  begins  to  rain 
His  golden  arrows  thro'  the  banded  clouds, 
I  riso  and  tramp  away  the  jocund  hours, 
Knee-deep  in  dewy  grass,  and  beds  of  flowers : 
I  race  my  eager  grey-hounds  on  the  hills 
And  climb  with  bounding  feet  the  craggy  steeps, 
Peak-lifled,  gazing  down  the  clover  deeps 
Where  mighty  rivers  shrink  to  threaded  rills : 
The  ramparts  of  the  mountains  loom  around. 
Like  splintered  fragments  of  a  ruined  world, 
The  cliff-bound  dashing  cataracts,  downward  hurled 
In  thunderous  volumes  shake  the  chasms  profound." 

This  is  Morning,  and  the  reader  will  not  fail 
to  mark  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  the  dic- 
tion, equally  with  the  thought.  Here  is  its  coun- 
terpart, however,  Evening,  which  is  superior  in 
every  point : — 

**  When  Evening  comes  I  lie  in  dreamy  rest 

Where  lifted  casements  front  the  glowing  West, 

And  watch  the  clouds,  like  banners  wide  unfurled, 

Hung  o*er  the  flaming  threshold  of  the  world : 

Its  mission  done,  the  holy  Day  recedes, 

Borne  Heavenward  in  its  car,  with  fiery  steeds, 

Leaving  behind  a  lingering  flush  of  light. 

Its  mantle  fallen,  at  the  feet  of  Night : 

The  flocks  are  penned,  the  earth  is  growing  dim. 

The  moon  comes  rounding  up  the  welkin's  rim, 

Glowing  thro'  thinnest  mist,  an  argent  shell 

Washed  from  the  caves  of  darkness  on  a  swell : 

One  afler  one  the  stars  begin  to  shine, 

In  drifted  bed,  like  pearls  through  shallow  brine ; 

And,  lo !  through  clouds  that  part  before  the  chase 

Of  silent  winds^ — a  belt  of  milky  white 

The  galaxy  a  crested  surge  of  light, 

A  reef  of  worlds  along  the  sea  of  space." 


We  have  not  troubled  ourselves  to  italicise  the 
notable  lines  in  these  two  somewhat  extended 
quotations; — the  beauties  of  thought  and  ima- 
gery are  unroistakeable.  The  last  eight  lines  are 
elaborated  with  a  care  which  the  author  has  suc- 
deeded  in  wholly  concealing  from  the  cursory 
reader,  and  the  images  are  carved  with  the  sharp 
outline  of  sculpture. 
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It  is  not,  however,  in  this  poem — **The  Cas- 
tle in  the  Air*' — alone  that  Mr.  Stoddard  revels 
in  the  splendors  of  rhetoric  and  sensuous  deco- 
ration. This  intellectual  revelry  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule.  Witness  those  rhapsodies, 
«*  Triuonphant  Music,'*  ''  Hymn  to  the  Beautiful," 
"The  South,"  "Autumn"  and  "The  Broken 
Goblet" — to  which  we  might  add,  as  a  still  fur- 
ther illustration  of  our  remark,  a  poem  which 
formerly  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Messen- 
ger— we  refer  to  "  The  Salver  of  Grapes."  This 
last  production  is  the  flowing  over  of  a  cup,  full 
to  excess  of  the  richest  vintage — what  our  au- 
thor calls  "  the  wine  of  poesy."  The  rhapsodi- 
cal, the  luxuriant,  the  languid,  therejoiceful  meet 
and  mingle  in  its  winding  periods  and  involved 
sentences,  like  the  notes  of  rich,  full  music.  The 
ardor  of  the  writer  is  positively  infectious,  and 
while  his  verses  are  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  are 
convinced  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  (alas!  that  such 
an  Arcadian  reveller  should  be  Misteredn)  that 
there  is  nought  on  earth  "  like  brave  and  noble 
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wme. 

Why  should  we  fill  our  pages  with  quotations 
or  selections,  when  the  tapestry  of  the  verse  is  all 
of  one  pattern  ?  Mr.  StoddanI  scarcely  ever  gets 
out  of  his  sensuous,  beautiful  cloudland,  instinct 
with  all  divine  loveliness,  and  far  above  the  cold 
earth  where  the  abhorred  "  Sombre  Real"  meets 
and  checks  his  day-dreams  of  romance.  If  be 
does  stop  dreaming,  however,  for  a  space,  it  is 
to  give  us  some  little  song  like  the  following, 
which  we  quote  to  exhibit  another  of  his  phases 
of  style.    It  b  entitled  simply  "  Song." 

"  You  know  the  old  Hidalgo, 

(His  box  is  next  to  oara,) 
Who  threw  the  Prima  Donna 

The  Wreath  of  orange-flowers : 
He  owns  the  half  of  Aragon, 

With  mines  beyond  the  main ; 
A  rerj  ancient  nobleman, 

A  gentleman  of  Spain. 

Thej  swear  that  I  muat  wed  him. 

In  spite  of  yea  or  nay, 
Though  uglier  than  the  Scaramouch, 

The  spectre  in  the  play  ; 
But  I  will  sooner  die  a  maid 

Than  wear  a  gilded  chain, 
For  all  the  ancient  noblemen 

And  gentlemen  of  Spain!" 

This  runs  very  trippingly  off  the  lips,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  exceedingly  graceful  man- 
ntrism.  Another  little  song,  commencing  "The 
walls  of  Cadiz  front  the  shore,"  is  equally  grace- 
ful. 

In  the  following  most  graceful  effusion,  sup- 
posed to  be  sung  by  cue  of  those  interesting 
young  gentlemen  who  linger  boneath  lattices  by 
moonlight  with  guitars,  the  best  spirit  of  amatory 
poetry  is  most  happily  caught : 


A  S£RENADE. 

The  moon  is  muffled  in  a  cloud, 

That  folds  the  lover's  star. 
But  still  beneath  thy  balcony 

I  touch  my  soft  guitar. 

If  thou  art  waking,  Lady  dear, 

The  fairest  in  the  land, 
Unbar  thy  wreathed  lattice  now, 

And  waTe  thy  snowy  hand. 

She  hears  me  not ;  her  spirit  lies 

In  trances  mute  and  deep  ; — 
Bui  MuaU  tum$  (he  golden  key 

WUhin  Hie  giOe  of  Sleep  ! 

Then  let  her  sleep,  and  if  I  fail 

To  set  her  spirit  free, 
My  song  will  mingle  in  her  dream, 

And  she  will  dream  of  me ! 

We  confess,  however,  that  of  all  Mr.  Stod- 
dard's poems,  there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  one 
comparable  to  a  little  piece  of  six  verses,  called 
"  A  Household  Dirge."  The  author  has,  in  this 
edition,  stuck  it  just  before  his  **  Songs  and  Son- 
nets," just  after  those  trifling  verses  to  "  Lu  Lu'* 
and  "Kam  Pou" — when  he  assuredly  should 
have  placed  it  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  work — 
always  provided  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  pre- 
cept of  bringing  on  the  good  wine  first.  This 
little  "Household  Dirge"  is  a  most  touching,  and 
tender  lament;  and  far  exceeds  in  beauty  any 
thing  in  the  volume.     We  quote  it  entire. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  DIRGE. 

I*re  lost  my  little  May  at  last ! 

She  perished  in  the  spring, 
When  earliest  flowers  began  to  bud, 

And  eariiest  birds  to  sing ; 
I  laid  her  in  a  country  graye, 

A  green  and  sofl  retreat, 
A  marble  tablet  o*er  her  head, 

And  Tiolcts  at  her  feet. 

1  would  that  she  were  back  again. 

In  all  her  childish  bloom ; 
My  joy  and  hope  hare  followed  her. 

My  heart  is  in  her  tomb ! 
I  know  that  she  is  gone  away, 

I  know  that  she  is  fled, 
I  miss  her  everywhere,  and  yet 

I  cannot  think  her  dead ! 

I  wake  the  children  up  at  dawn, 

And  say  a  simple  prayer, 
And  draw  them  round  the  morning  meal, 

But  one  is  wanting  there ! 
1  see  a  little  chair  apart, 

A  little  pinafore. 
And  Memory  fills  the  vacancy, 

As  Time  will — ^nevermore ! 

I  sit  within  my  quiet  room, 

Alone,  and  write  for  liours. 
And  miss  the  little  meid  again 

Among  the  window  flowers. 
And  miss  her  with  her  toys  beside 
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Mj  deek  in  silent  play ; 
Ajid  then  I  turn  aod  look  for  her, 
Bat  she  has  flown  away ! 

I  drop  my  idle  pea,  and  hark« 

And  catch  the  fiuntest  sound ; 
She  most  he  playing  hide-and-seek 

In  shady  nooks  around ; 
Sbe'U  come  and  climb  my  chair  again, 

And  peep  my  shoulders  o*er ; 
I  bear  a  stifled  laughf— hut  no. 

She  cometh  neveimore ! 

I  waited  only  yester-night,  * 

The  evening  eerrice  read. 
And  lingered  tor  my  idoKs  kisa 

Before  she  went  to  bed ; 
F(»f  eiting  she  had  gone  before. 

In  slumbers  soft  and  sweet, 
A  monument  above  her  head, 

And  rioieta  at  ber  feet. 

Mr.  Stoddard  haa  altered  certaia  Itnea  of  the 
poem  since  its  first  poblication,  aod,  as  usual,  he 
bis  ifljured  it.  We  have  seen  many  of  his  po- 
ems, ss  altered,  and  we  record  here  our  con  vie- 
too  that  Mr.  Stoddard  invariably  mars  their 
beiatj. 

With  this  very  hasty  notice  of  two  of  our  most 
promioent  and  promising  young  poets,  we  must 
for  iha  present  content  ourselves.  We  have  en- 
tisaTored  to  sta^e  franklj  our  opinioii  of  their 
poetical  powers  and  deficienciesi  beauties  and 
foolts.  On  a  future  occasion  we  may  recur  to 
their  works;  meantime  we  leave  them  to  '*  guard 
the  Holy  Land  of  Song*'*  with  their  best  powers. 

*Mr.  Stoddard's  Sonnet  to  Bayard  Taylor. 


CHRISTMAS,  1851. 


Hunh!  for  the  brave  old  Christmas  time, 

When  csree  were  all  forgot, 
When  man  could  live,  right  menily, 

Contented  with  hia  lot. 
Man's  nature,  when  worn  with  care  and  woe. 

With  life  disgusted  feels, 
And  needs  some  fun,  when  the  year  is  done, 

if  but  to  greate  the  wheels  f 
Then  Hurrah!  for  the  brave  old  Christmas  time, 

The  day  without  a  tear. 
The  day  of  rest,  forever  blest^ 

As  the  Sabbath  of  the  year ! 

There  was  a  time,  when  Christmas  came 

Like  Israel's  Jubilee, 
And  freedom  gave  to  the  weary  slave 

Of  care  and  misery. 
With  a  cheerful  smile  he  prepared  for  toil, 


As  the  weary  year  began, 
And  he  almost  blest,  with  a  grateful  breast* 

The  primeval  curse  of  man — 
For  he  looked  for  the  merry  Christmas  time,  d&c. 

Brightly  the  blazing  f  ule  log  burned, 

And  merry  was  the  laugh, 
When  the  jovial  host  gave  the  Christmas  toast, 

And  the  wassail  they'd  freely  qua£ 
And  the  pointed  jest,  and  the  riddle  guessed. 

Or  the  joyful  Christmas  lays ! 
It  was  this  to  live  in  the  good  old  time, 

When  Christmas  was  best  of  days ! 
Then  a  loud  hurrah  for  the  Christmas  time,  Ate. 

And  then  the  stocking  beneath  the  head 

Of  the  innocent  little  child. 
As  it  dreamed  of  Sl  Nicholas'  feiry  gifts. 

And,  dreaming,  sweetly  smiled — 
And  the  jolly  spree,  end  the  heart  of  glee. 

And  the  laughter,  loud  and  long, 
And  the  merry  voice  of  the  spirit  free 

In  the  chorused  Christmas  song ! 
It  was  this  to  live  in  the  Christmas  time,  dtc. 

Our  fathers,  who  lived  in  a  former  day. 

Saw  more  in  life  to  love. 
And  they  praised,  with  a  purer  piety. 

The  Father  of  light  above  ; 
And  they  worked  as  hard,  and  they  worked  as  well. 

Though  free  from  an  engine's  soot, 
And  were  happier  men,  and  better  tlMU, 

And  had  a  day  to  boot— 
For  they  kept  the  brave  old  Christmas  time,  6lcs 

And  the  maidens,  too,  of  a  formar  day 

Were  just  as  bright  and  fair. 
And  as  pure  of  heart,  though  devoid  of  art. 

As  the  modem  damsels  are— 
With  love's  first  glow,  (oh  blush  not  now. 

My  pretty  simpering  miss) 
They  stood  below  the  missletoe  bough 

And  received  the  proffered  kiss. 
For  Ihey  loved  the  brave  old  Christmas  time,  dtc. 

Bot  now,  in  this  age  of  progressive  steam, 

They  cannot  spare  the  time 
To  rest  awhile  from  labour  and  toil, 

From  vices  and  from  crime. 
For  they  now  destroy  the  mirth  and  joy 

Of  the  merry  Christmas  sdene. 
And  society's  plan  is  to  make  of  man 

An  endleMM  labour-maehine. 
They  foiget  the  brave  old  Christmas  time,  dLC. 

The  pions  grace  of  a  bigoted  fece 

Frowns  down  the  bright  Christmas  day, 
And  the  war  that  men  wage,  in  this  **  popular  age," 

Has  dethroned  the  fair  Uueen  of  the  May ! 
As  thus  I  behold  each  feast  of  old 

Just  standing  on  ruin's  verge, 
My  joyous  lay  is  dymg  away 

In  the  fitful  notes  of  a  dirge. 
Then  ferewell  to  the  brave  old  Christmas  time. 

O'er  its  memory  fall  the  sad  tear, 

'Twas  a  season  of  rest,  but  no  longer  is  blest 

As  the  Sabbath  of  the  year ! 

'Carril. 
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Cvpid'8  Sports. 


[January, 


CUPID'S  SPORTS. 

"  Why,  foolish  painter,  give  those  wings  to  Love  ? 
Love  is  not  light,  as  my  sad^heart  can  prove : 
Love  hath  no  wings,  or  none  that  I  can  see. 
If  he  can  fly,  oh !  bid  him  fly  from  me  I" 

My  good  friend,  we  were  conversing  cosily  to- 
gether about  Mr.  Timothy  Wtlberforce  and  bis 
love  scrapes;  we  left  him,  if  not  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  at  least  in  that  half-dreamy,  pleasant  state 
of  hope,  which  lures  on  innocent  young  gentle- 
men into  entangling  difficulties,  from  which  few 
escape  with  sound  hearts.  We  left  him  just 
peeping  iuto  that  beautiful  kaleidoscope  of  love 
which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair  **one  rain- 
bow of  the  air."  But  yet  be  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty —a  sort  of  betwixity  and  betweenity, 
which  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  not  altogether 
pleasant.  He  felt  as  if  there  was  a  connecting 
link  just  forged  between  himself  and  another, 
which  "bound  like  steel  about  his  heart  forever;" 
and  we  happen  to  know  that  at  this  interesting 
period  of  his  life,  be  could  have  been  led  and 
turned  by  a  single  hair,  if  the  end  of  that  hair 
had  been  held  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  our  fascinating  little  Fanny.  He  had  reached 
the  sighing  state,  when  one  sighs  and  feels  no 
pain, 

**  And  oft  he  deeply  sigh'd 
And  wished  to  travel  on." 

Little  Fan  on  this  eventful  morning  was  up 
with  the  lark ;  she  bestowed  unusual  care  at  her 
toilet,  and  yet  her  dress  was  simplicity  itself:  it 
was  plain  to  see  she  was  in  a  killing  mood — not 
exactly  designing  to  perpetrate  premeditated 
murder,  but  every  arrow  was  assigned  its  pro- 
per place  in  her  dangerous  quiver.  A  white 
robe  with  a  pink  ribband  around  the  waist,  its 
unwrinkled  ends  streaming  towards  her  feet,  was 
her  simple  attire.  Upon  her  hair  was  loosely 
laid  a  pure  white  silken  net,  which  left  her  tresses 
free  to  wave  and  swell.  And  oh,  she  bad  a 
beaming,  joyous  face,  ^*an'  lips  o*  drapping 
binnie;" 

*•  She  was  fresh  as  the  spring,  and  sweet  as  Aurora, 
When  birds  mount  and  sing,  bidding  day  good  mor- 
row." 


And-- 


*'  Love  mtdst  her  locks  did  play, 
And  wantoned  in  her  e*en." 


Now,  what  chance  would  a  susceptible  young 
gentleman  have  to  escape  from  a  battery  like 
this  ?  Talk  of  batteries  to  mow  down  serried 
ranks.  Hero  was  one  which  picked  off  single 
men  with  unerring  aim. 


Tim  had  on  his  "  tothers"  too,  but  what  are 
*'  tothers"  on  a  man,  compared  with  "  the  might 
— the  majesty  of  loveliness  ?''  He  had  early  left 
his  downy  pillow  and  was  strolling  among  the 
flowers,  seeking  an  offering  meet  for  her  whom 
his  fancy  began  to  paint  as  altogether  fascina- 
ting. He  thought  the  speaking  rose  "a  token 
fit  to  tell  of  things  that  words  can  ne'er  disclose," 
so  he  pulled  a  half  blown  blush,  a  bud  that  seem- 
ed instinct  with  life,  for  love  in  its  bosom  sported 
and  ruffled  up  the  leaves.  As  he  plucked  it  from 
the  bush,  he  heard  a  little  bell  tingle,  (it  was  the 
first  breakfast  belK)  and  even  this  caused  his 
heart  to  flutter,  for  he  had  once  more  to  face  that 
**  laughing  mou."  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
door,  our  Fan  came  running  to  him  bearing  a 
silver  tankard,  frosted  On  the  outside  as  white  as 
snow,  and  crowned  with  fresh  and  fragrant  mint. 
**  Good  morning — I've  been  waiting  for  you,"  she 
said,  "  1  was  afraid  my  julep  would  all  be  spoil- 
ed. You  see  I  know  how  to  brew  a  julep.  Ain*t 
it  nice  ?  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  this  is  the 
way  I  make  my  arrows  tell,  but  you  know,  Mr. 
Tim,  I  don*t  keep  arrows  for  friends.^' 

*'  Ah !"  said  Tim,  **  bow  bright  you  look  this 
morning ;  arrows,  or  darts,  or  what  not.  you  make 
one  love  you  whether  he  will  or  no."  (She  cur- 
tesied  to  the  floor.)  He  sipped,  and  then  he  took 
a  deeper  pull,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  sparks 
flew  around  her  like  those  that  Vulcan  sports 
when  he  strikes  his  heavy  hammer  on  the  whi- 
tened metal  from  bis  heated  forge.  Ah,  Tim, 
thou  art  gone.  I  would  not  give  a  solitary  fig 
for  such  as  you — 


'  The  courteous  Red  breast  he 
Wiib  leaves  will  cover  thee. 
And  sing  thy  elegy 

With  doleful  voice." 


**  Ah,"  she  said,  **  youVe  pulled  a  rose,  I  see. 
I  knew  you'd  bring  me  one;  'twas  all  I  wanted 
to  set  my  cap.  Somebody  will  be  coming  by- 
and-by.  You  know  there  is  ^  no  goose  so  grey,'  *' 
and  then  she  laughed  and  placed.tho  bud — not 
in  her  cap,  but  next  her  heart.  Now,  my  gentle 
young  lass,  this  thing  of  catching  a  bird  is  a  sci- 
ence— not  to  be  learned  at  Universities.  No.  It 
is  not  written  in  books.  *Tis  a  gift.  All  birds 
are  not  caught  with  the  same  bait,  nor  with  the 
same  kind  of  snare. 

"Mr.  Wilberforce,  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  Florals  language  ?" 

"  I  only  know,"  he  said,  "  that  bud  is  like  you, 
Miss  Fan." 

•♦  Take  care  how  you  give  young  ladies  rose- 
buds: couleur  de  rose,  half  blown,  means  love. 
Tm  not  taking  it  to  myself;  Vm  only  warning 
you.     A  friend  of  mine,  (she  rattled  away  so  fast 
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Tim  hftd  no  chance  to  eOge  in  a  soft  word,)  once  1  Tim  tried  to  be  easy,  and  be  thougbt  be  would 
bad  a  beau,  who  had  gotten  to  the  desperate  throw  uucle  Tom  at  least  off  the  track ;  so  he 
point— ready  to  take  the  leap,  but  he  was  afraid  said  gayly — "  What  has  become  of  your  cousin 
to  jump,  you  know,  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  Bella,  Miss  Fan?  You  promised  her,  you  know, 
and  oeyer  say  a  word,  but  look  books,  and  as  to  me." 


ahe  didn*t  care  much  for  shut  up  books,  she  gave 
bim  a  plate  of  crackers  and  told  him  to  amuse 
bimaelf  while  she  went  about  her  business.  Now 
if  it  had  been  me,  I  would  have  brought  a  bou- 
qoet  of  flowers  and  laid  down  Florals  dictionary 
by  bis  side,  and  would  have  taught  him  the  *sci- 
enee,*  like  these  boxers,  (and  she  rolled  her  arms 
aad  fists  one  over  the  other.)  I  would  have  been 
damb  too,  and  we  two  dumb  people  would  have 
opened  our  hearts,  and  he  could  have  said  yes, 
and  I  could  have  said  no.  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended  without  half  the  time  and 
troable.     Would'nt  it  have  been  funny  ?*' 

**  Indeed,"  said  Tim,  **  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casioD  for  language,  for, 

'  Why  should  feeling  ever  speak. 

When  thou  canat  breathe  her  soul  so  well.'  " 


**  Yes,  and  I  promised  you  to  her,  and  you  will 
be  bound  to  ratify  my  promises." 

**  No  doubt,"  said  Tim,  I  shall  have  to  say, 

*  Oh  how  Bella  ia  mj  puella, 
I'll  kins  her  tecmia  teculorum  ; 
If  1  have  luck,  sir, — ehe^a  my  uxor, 
Oh  die9  betiedictorum.* " 

And  as  he  said  this,  he  gave  her  a  glance  of  the 
eye,  which  said  "You  know  Idon*tcareforauy- 
body  but  you,"  and  which  glance  knowing  little 
lassies  comprehend  full  as  well  as  the  most  choice 
expressions  of  the  tongue. 

"  What  bidi^  the  Roul  the  emotion  declnre 

By  the  glance  of  an  eye  when  the  lips  do  not  dare, 

*Tis  love — 'tia  love  io  the  heart." 


Thus  matters  were  proceeding  very  naturally. 
**  wery,"  when  the  door  opened,  and  old  uncle 
Tom.  the  house-servant,  with  his  best  bow,  said, 
*'Hissia — ^breakfast,  ma'am."  Some  how  or 
other,  it  always  happens  so.  Just  in  the  very 
Dicbe  of  time — when  the  blood  is  mounting  up, 
and  Cupid  has  his  arrow*s  notch  upon  the  tigbt- 
eoed  string.     What  did  Tim  care  for  breakfast? 

Now,  good  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
eatables  that  were  served  on  that  table.     Every 
thing  was  as  nice  as  nice  could  be,  sumptuous, 
aboodant,  elegant.    But  here  was  a  situation 
that  was  *'  oncomfortable."    A  good  sized  table, 
with  one  seat  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the 
foot,  and  nobody  but  two  young  people  to  occu- 
py them,  and  this  too  for  the  first  time ;  and  there 
stasding  off,  with  a  waiter  under  bis  arm,  and 
looking  respectful  and  disunt,  old  uncle  Tom, 
with  eyes  open^-ears  cocked.     It  looked  odd  and 
feh  awkward.     All  you  young  married  p^ple, 
who,  when  the  bustle  of  the  honey  moon  is  over, 
go  quietly  to  your  own  homes,  and  sit  down 
calmly  **all  aloney"  at  a  breakfast  table,  know 
how  it  feels.     What  roust  it  have  been  with  a 
young  lady  and  a  young  gentleman,  where  some- 
tbiogmore  than  a  julep  is  brewing.  It  looks  "  on- 
oaturaU"  and  would  make  any  body  feel  '*  on- 
easy."    Talk  about  roses  and  Flora's  soft  whis- 
pers before  uncle  Tom  ?     Cupid,  under  such  cir- 
cvoistances  would  place  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
aad  between  his  teeth  hiss  **  She-e-o-e." 

"  Love'a  bondage  is  strong,  but  'tis  delicate  too, 
And  hearts  that  are  fondest  arc  soooest  atVuid, 
Love  shrinks  from  the  gaze  like  a  bird  from  our  view, 
Thataings  the  night  long  in  the  depths  of  the  shade." 


My  good  friend,  we  have  dwelt  long  enough 
upon  this  breakfast, — we  must  hurry  on.  We 
were  forced  to  look  in  npon  this  scene,  simply  to 
ascertain  bow  matters  progressed.  Cupid,  you 
know,  is  no  gourmand,  the  little  God  is  content- 
ed with  sipping  the  honey-dew,  enjoying  the 
dainties  of  soft  looks,  gentle  sighs  and  whispers, 
and  occasionally  relieving  the  soft  pains  of  his 
breast,  "by  stealing  an  ambrosial  kiss."  And 
all  his  devotees  follow  closely  bis  example;  in- 
deed, we  have  known  it  not  unfrequently  to  hap- 
pen, that  young  gentlemen  who  were  desperately 
smitten  would  feel  qualmy  at  the  very  sight  of 
provisions;  as  for  young  ladies,  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  they  were  never  known 
to  eat  at  all.  These  are  strange  disclosures,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  true. 

My  friend,  in  this  little  drama  enacting  before 
you,  there  is  no  necessity  to  introduce  a  scene- 
shifter  to  pull  aside  any  of  the  illusions  which 
assist  the  fancy  in  theatrical  representations; 
with  the  aid  of  your  imagination,  we  pass  at  once 
to  other  scenes  which  occurred  in  that  beautiful 
retreat,  into  which  Cupid  managed  to  inveigle 
our  luckless  Tim.  ^terne  in  his  inimitable  char- 
acter of  uncle  Toby,  when  he  wished  to  depict 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  my  uncle  was 
placed  in  his  love  affair  with  the  widow  Wad- 
man,  induces  the  widow  to  request  uncle  Toby 
to  look  into  her  eye  for  a  moat  that  she  professed 
had  unfortunately  afforded  her  pain.  Each  one 
of  us  feels  at  once  the  criticality  of  the  situation. 
And  auld  Rabbie  Burns,  old  Scotia's  sweetest 
bard,  describes  bis  own  feelings  tow/tfrds  his 
sweetheart  with  a  pen  of  light^heirhe  says — 
*«Iudecd  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so 
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much  to  loiter  behind  with  her,  whea  returaing 
in  the  evening  from  our  labors;  why  the  tones  of 
her  voice  made  my  heart  strings  thrill  like  an 
iEolian  harp;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse 
beat  such  a  furious  ratan  when  I  looked  and  fin- 
gered over  her  little  hand,  to  pick  out  the  cruel 
nettle  stings  and  thistles.*'  We  find  our  friend 
Tim  occupied  precisely  in  a  similar  way. 

**Oh,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  do  pick  this  brier  from 
my  finger,'*  and  su  they  were  seated  close  to- 
gether, with  her  right  hand  in  Tim's  left,  and  he 
was  most  delicately  endeavoring  to  remove  a 
very  small  thorn  from  her  middle  finger  with  a 
fine  cambric  needle.  Tim  would  have  given — 
not  the  world,  that's  too  much — but  be  would 
have  said,  **  Td  give  the  world  just  to  press  her 
little  finger  between  my  finger  and  thumb  ;*'  and 
he  had  been  racking  bis  brain  for  all  manner  of 
excuses  to  obtain  that  little  finger  in  that  improper 
position.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  most  friendly, 
kind  way  imaginable,  without  the  least  effort,  the 
whole  hand  was  laid  most  confidingly  in  his. 
*'  Pulse  beat  such  a  furious  ratan  !*'  **  Heart 
strings  thrill  like  an  i£oliao  harp !"  I  tell  you, 
madam,  if  you  never  felt  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
you  have  never  been  on  an  anxious  bench,  and 
have  no  right  to  give  in  your  experience*  And 
when  she  would  wince  as  the  needle  would  touch 
the  briar,  don't  every  body  know  that  Tim  felt 
the  imagined  pain  keener  than  she  the  actual 
pang  ?  And  when  at  last  the  briar  was  removed, 
bow  did  it  happen  that  the  hand  was  still  retain- 
ed in  Tim's  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
disciples  of  Mesmer  may  answer.  All  we  know 
about  the  matter  is,  that  while  that  hand  lay 
with  its  open  palm  upon  the  open  palm  of  Tim 
and  his  right  hand  gently  retained  it  with  a  soft 
kind  of  a  mild  pressure,  and  it  was  not  with- 
drawn, *Mbo  minutes  winged  their  way  wi' 
pleasure.*' 

*•  Miss  Fan,"  he  began,  **  do  you  know  I  bad 
DO  business  to  come  here  ?" 

**  Not  come  here ! — not  come  to  see  a  friend ! 
Why  not  come  here  1  A  little  while  ago  I  was 
talking  to  papa:  you  don't  know  what  a  friend 
he  is  of  yours.  He  said  he  didn't  know  you,  but 
your  father  and  he  were  old  cronies,  and  if  you 
were  half  as  good  as  the  old  fellow,  you  were 
welcome  here.  Tell  him,  be  said,  1*11  try  to 
hobble  down  by-and-by  and  see  if  he's  like  the 
old  man.  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  '*that 
papa  has  been  lecturing  me  this  morning  ?  He 
says  he  has  but  one  fault  to  find  of  me,  and  that 
is,  I'm  a  coquette.  Coquette,  because  my  heart 
is  not  frozen  cold.  Coquette,  because  I  treat 
people  as  kind  as  I  know  how ;  as  if  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  imagine  gentlemen  came  a  court- 
ing me  before ll^ey  told  me  so." 

''Ah,  but,  Miss  Fan,  y<m  can  tell  what  a  gen- 


tleman means  by  his  looks.    Cupid  is  painted 
blind,  but  yim  know  he  has  eyes — 

'In  one  sofl  look,  what  language  lies, 
Oh,  yeif  believe  me,  love  baa  eyes.' 

Why  does  the  poet  say — (poets  know  something 
about  love) — 

'  Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love, 
Lest  I  die  with  pleasure.'  " 

*'  Ob,  yes,  I  know  you  men ;  you  can  quote 
poetry  about  love,  and  look  very  die-away,  when 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  love  in  your  composi- 
tion.   I  can  quote  poetry,  too,"  she  said, 

"  *  Love's  wing  and  the  peacock's  are  nearly  alike. 
They  are  both  of  them  bright,  but  they're  changeable  too, 
And  where'er  a  new  beam  of  beauty  can  strike. 
It  will  tincture  love's  plume  with  a  difTerent  hue.' 


You  all  profess  to  be  caught  by  every  new  beam, 
but  you  are  as  changeable  as  the  breeze." 

Tim  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  full  declara- 
tion ;  he  had  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  his  heart 
was  full ;  his  hand  was  full  too — he  was  playing 
with  that  little  finger; — but  he  checked  himself 
in  mid  volley ;  he  thought  he  was  too  precipitate, 
and  yet  the  opportunity  kept  coming.  He  only 
said,  "You,  Miss  Fan,  have  learned  how  to 
catch  and  fix  the  beams." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it's  been  my  lot  always  to 
make  discord." 

•'  Then,"  said  Tim, 

"'  Let  Love  but  gently  touch  the  strings, 
»TwiU  aU  be  sweet  again.' " 

"  Ah,  but  Mr.  Tim,  I  must  first  have  somebody 
to  love.  'Twont  do  for  little  lassies  like  me  to 
set  sail  by  myeelf.  I  must  have  a  pilot,"  and 
she  laughed,  and  then  she  looked  sad,  and  said, 
'*  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  have  a  chance.  We 
friends  can  talk  it  all  over,  but  I'm  doomed." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Tim, "  I  was  to  say  you  have 
a  chance  now." 

At  this  interesting  point,  as  the  tellers  of  nur- 
sery tales  would  say.  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp ! 
they  both  beard  most  distinctly  that  peculiar 
sound  which  indicates  the  approach  of  one  hob- 
bling with  great  difficulty  upon  crutches,  coming 
closer  and  closer ;  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp !  Tim 
had  concentrated  into  his  eye-balls  every  parti- 
cle of  a  heart  that  he  had  this  side  the  grave,  but 
as  the  last  tramp  was  evidently  at  the  knob  of 
the  door,  that  little  hand  gently  withdrew  itself 
from  the  effort  that  bad  been  made  to  extract  a 
briar,  and  the  eye-ball  of  our  friend  sunk  fifty 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  of  love 
in  an  instant.    The  peacock  looked  down  upon 
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the  groDod,  aod  seeiog  bis  feet,  that  beautiful  fan 

Tras  speedily  eioeed. 
*'  Oh,  my  papa  !*'  she  said,  ruuniog  towards 

him  as  the  door  opened,  '*  here  is  Mr.  Wilber- 

force."    And  so  the  old  gentleman  hobbled  up 

to  Tim  and  welcomed  him  to  his  country  home, 

told  him  bow  long  he  had  been  confined  with  the 

goat,  the  very  mention  of  which  almost  gave  him 


perience  how  provoking  are  these  interruptions 
to  the  progress  of  love.  I  have  recorded  this 
one  unconsciously  interposed  by  the  good  fa- 
ther of  little  Fan  merely  to  warn  youug  peo- 
ple against  impatience  under  the  infliction; — 
these  eontre  temps  will  happen.  If  you  bolt  and 
doubly  lock  the  door,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
when  you  have  said  enough  to  commit  you  irre- 


a  twinge,  asked  him  how  he  and  bis  little  Fan  trievably,  and  before  you  have  obtained  an  an- 


bad  got  along  together,  said  she  was  a  little  vixen 
of  a  coquette,  and  abused  her  most  roundly,  but 
ifaewed  beneath  all  the  abuse  that  she  wm  the 
rery  apple  of  his  eye.  And  when  she  would 
rattle  on  as  she  did  before  him*  of  the  agreeable 
time  she  had  spent*  and  how  delighted  she  was 
to  see  somebody  in  that  secluded  gloomy  spot, 
boir  thankful  she  was  when  an  old  friend,  like 
Ur.  Wilberforee,  came  to  see  them,  and  begged 
tbat  he  wonld  cheer  up  her  father  by  giving  him 
an  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
wbile  she  attended  to  her  household  arrange- 
ments, the  old  man*s  eyes  woold  sparkle  and  he 
abssed  her  but  the  more. 

It  was  an  uphill  conversation  with  Tim,  he 
bad  not  recovered  from  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  had  sent  the  blood  which  was  boiling  in 
bis  veins  back  to  the  heart  with  too  sudden  a 
gosh.  He  tried  to  rally  but  in  vain.  The  old 
man  talked  of  country  life,  of  crops,  of  com,  of 
wheat,  of  tobacco,  of  hay,  of  oats,  and  cracked 
^  of  horses,  ploughs  aod  kye  ;**  talked  of  dogs, 
sod  gnns.  and  birds,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy these  things  as  once  he  had  done.  Talked 
of  the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  good  old 
times,  when  Tim^s  father  and  he  were  at  college 
together,  said  *'  old  times  were  gone,  old  man- 
aers  changed*' — that  the  men  were  different,  the 
women  were  not  half  as  handsome,  nothing  like 
bis  Jenny,  when  he  first  went  a  courting.  Ah, 
she  was  the  lass  with  the  raven  locks! — and  he 
ieeoMd  almost  to  be  getting  young  again,  and 
nntil  he  touched  this  last  string,  he  found  no  sym- 
pathy in  Tim,  but  he  wakened  up  and  argued 
manfully  for  the  lassies  of  the  present  day. 

How  different  wears  the  day,  when  young 
hearts  throbbing  with  love,  and  emotion,  and 
feeling  defined  by  purest  thoughts,  are  breathing 
ia  each  other's  ears  **•  the  tender  tale,"  and  are 
mutually  giving  and  receiving  *Mooks  and  tones 
tbat  daitt  an  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart." 
Old  Boms  says : 


"  If  hemrva  a  draagbt  oi  heavenly  pleasure  spsie, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tia  when  a  yoathful,  loTing,  modeet  pair. 

In  otfaei's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Beneatb  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening 
gal«." 


NoWf  my  good  madam,  you  know  from  ez- 


swer  affirmatively  or  negatively,  somebody  will 
rattle  at  the  knob,  and  though  they  find  it  locked 
and  barred,  entry  will  be  demanded  with  a  per- 
tinacity that  will  not  be  deuied.  The  best  plan 
is  to  leave  the  door  wide  open.  If  ever  you  try  to 
get  rid  even  of  a  child  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, martyrdom  would  be  suffered  before  it  would 
evacuate  the  premises.  I  have  seen  young 
ladies  try  it,  and  I  have  found  even  their  inven- 
tive faculties,  that  scarcely  ever  are  at  fault  to 
remove  obstacles  unnecessarily  interposed  in 
such  matters,  wholly  baffled.  The  only  animal 
I  ever  heard  of,  whose  presence  advanced  a 
courtship,  was  that  of  the  cat  when  the  gentle- 
man said  *  Fussy,  may  I  have  your  mistress?'  and 
when  the  lady  answered,  *  Pussy,  say  yes.' 

Again  we  must  imagine  the  old  gentleman 
fatigued  with  the  effort  he  had  made;  fatigued 
with  talking,  seeking  his  chamber,  lolling  list- 
lessly in  his  cushioned  chair,  with  his  foot  upon 
a  pillow,  satisfied  with  the  reconnoisance,  and 
composing  himself  to  rest.  Imagine  a  young 
lady,  anxious  to  appear  a  good  manager,  super- 
intending in  private  the  making  of  cake,  of  ices 
and  blanc  mange  for  her  desert,  and  giving  di- 
rections for  a  neat  and  abundant  dinner;  ima- 
gine a  young  gendeman  upon  the  tenter  hooks 
of  love,  no  longer  doubting,  but  walking  to  and 
fro,  conning  over  a  set  speech* — how  he  should 
bring  about  a  full  developement  of  his  heart  and 
secure  a  favourable  result. 

Now,  according  to  our  limited  experience  in 
courtship,  we  never  knew  a  conned  and  planned 
speech  to  be  of  the  least  use,  it  wont  fit,  cut  it 
and  turn  it  as  you  may,  it  will  not  come  in.  We 
advise  young  gentlemen,  therefore,  to  extempo- 
rize it,  and  trust  to  chance.  It  will  not  answer 
in  love  matters  to  commence  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  precisely  where  you  left  off  at  a  pre- 
vious one.  When  Tim  was  interrupted,  he  had 
just  said,  *' Suppose  I  was  to  say  you  have  a 
chance  now."  It  would  never  do  to  begin  there. 
The  foundation  must  be  laid  anew, — it  is  like 
little  Doves  in  building  their  nests— every  time 
new  straws  are  picked  up,  and  carefully  brought 
together.  One  brings  the  straws  you  know,  and 
the  other  fixes  them.  There  is  nothing  solid  in 
what  Cupid  or  his  votaries  say — all  are  flimsy 
straws.    But  they  answer  the  purpose. 

The  candles  were  lit,  the  little  round  table  at 
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which  they  sat  the  first  evening,  was  agala  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  we  find  our  two  friends 
sitting  again  close  together,  looking  over  a  beau- 
tiful annual,  •*  The  Flowers  of  Loveliness.'*  The 
engravings  were  most  delicate,  and  the  flowers 
were  represented  by  female  figures  beautifully 
and  tastefully  arranged.  They  read  the  poetry 
together; — who  cares  a  fig  for  prose  when  love 
has  wakened  a  new  life  in  bis  soul  ?  And  as 
they  read,  they 

"  Took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  seal 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.'' 

When  two  young  people  are  examining  pic- 
tures together,  bow  close  their  heads  approach, 
you  not  only  hear  the  breathing,  but  you  feel  the 
breath.  "  Mr.  Wilberforce,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
know  I  always  loved  to  have  somebody  to  read 
to  me  ?  And  if  that  somebody  is  a  friend,  bow 
pleasant  it  is.*' 

'*And,'*  said  Tim,  **if  the  somebody  is  a 
lover,  it  would  no  doubt  be  more  pleasant  still  ?*' 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances ;  I've  seen 
lovers,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  were  not  very  love- 
able,  but  a  friend  who  reads  well  almost  makes 
a  body  love  him." 

"Do  you  know,  Miss  Fan,  I  love  to  have  some- 
body to  sing  to  me  ?  A  little  song  you  sang,  just 
before  we  parted  the  last  time  we  were  together, 
rang  in  my  ears  a  long  time.*' 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  were  singing  it  in  the 
road  yesterday  when  I  met  you,  I  thought  you 
bad  forgotten  it." 

"  Can't  you  sing  another  little  song,  just  to  re- 
vive old  recollections  ?** 

"  I  promised  you,"  she  said,  "  to  sing  for  you 
when  you  came  to  see  me,"  and  she  ran  to  the 
piano,  and  played  a  soft  symphony  that  crept 
along  Tim's  fibres,  and  then  she  sang  with  a 
touching  pathos, 

"  Then  should  music  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing. 
Draw  one  tear  from  thee  ; 
Then  let  memory  brinfi^  thee, 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee ; 
Oh!  then  remember  me." 

And  she  looked  round  at  Tim,  and  said  again, 
"StMins  I  used  to  sing  thee;  Oh  !  then  remem- 
ber me."  *^  But,"  said  she,  "  friends  always  do 
that ;  I  heard  you  singing,  *  My  heart's  in  the 
Uielands,'  and  I  took  it  for  granted  some  moun- 
tain lassie  bad  it." 

"  Mountain  lassie,"  said  Tim,  **  you  know  who 
has  it." 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  remark,  but  sang 
the  next  verse  until  she  reached  the  last  three 


lines,  and  then  she  turned  to  Tim  again  and  re- 
peated as  before, 

"  Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 
Oh,  then  remember  rac!" 

"  Ah,"  said  Tim,  "  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  that 

*  For  thy  impression  on  my  mind, 
No  time  nor  power  can  move, 
And  vain,  alas!  the  task  I  find, 
To  look  and  not  to  love.' " 

And  as  he  said  it,  he  caught  her  eye,  and  she 
saw  his  heart. 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spake  in  her  cheeka." 

"  Miss  Fan,"  he  said,  **  will  you  love  me  back 
again  ?" 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you,  you  must 
not  fall  in  love  with  me  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  wont  you  ?"  and  he  took 
her  hand,  "  cant  you  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

My  good  reader,  if  we  keep  you  sitting  here 
looking  on  at  this  scene,  you  will  forget  your  or- 
dinary avocations — they  sat  a  long  time,  and 
little  Fanny  still  shook  her  head — sometimes  she 
would  turn  round  and  smile,  sometimes  she 
would  look  as  if  she  was  in  the  act  of  relenting, 
but  the  last  we  saw  of  her  that  night,  she  was 
still  shaking  her  bead. 


THE   SYCAMORES. 

A   SONNET  FOR  AUTUMN. 
BT  ALTON. 

Ye  dear  old  Trees — it  seems  bnt  yesterday 
Vour  noble  forms,  in  green  luxuriance  twined. 
Waved  fondly  graceful  to  the  wooing  wind, 

Beneath  the  smile  of  Summer's  genial  ray : 

But  Winter  scowls — and,  oh,  what  sad  decay  !— 
Bestrewing  wide  the  frosty  ground,  we  find. 
To  shrivelled  scrolls,  your  beauteous  leaves  consigned, 

And,  with  them — all  your  glory  passed  away. 

Perhaps  ye  are  a  lesson  unto  me 
That,  though,  unconscious  of  a  single  care, 

The  sanguine  heart  may  beat  with  rapture  free, 
Yet  should  it  for  that  gloomjr  day  prepare 

When,  ah,  deserted  by  Prosperity, 

And  thankless  friends,  twill  shed  the  lonely  tear! 
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STORY  OF  GOOD  MR.  BEAR. 

low  IT  ACTI5G  HOXKSTLT  AND  FORGIVING  HIS  ENEMIES 
HI  PaOSPIRED  15  THE  WORLD;   AND  RISING  FROM 
TBI  HITMBLEST  STATION  IN  LIFE,  CAME  TO 
JUrSESENT  riNALLT  THE  XENNAi^DBAlR 
DISTRICT  IN  CONGRESS. 

A  CHRUTXAS   FANCY    FOR  GOOD    BOTS  AND  GIRLS 

OF   ALL   AGES. 

DEDICATED 
TO  "FLOWER"  AND  "FEATHER." 

Mf  Dear  UUU  LadUt—The  story  you  are  just  about 
to  read,  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Bear  himself,  and  he 
MMres  me  that  every  word  of  it  is  true.  Of  course  it  is 
true :  sad  Mr.  Beards  hisTory  shows  so  well  the  policy  of 
tlways  acting  houestly  and  kindly  towards  all  men,  even 
«r  worst  enemies,  that  I  determined  to  write  it  down  and 
•eod  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  in  whose  Mes- 
«n^r  it  might  be  printed,  and  read  by  you  and  all 
liiilc  ones  at  Christmas. 

With  the  hope  that  it  may  please  you,  and  all  pood 
Itftle  boys  and  girls  who  read  it,  I  remain,  ray  dear  little 
Wics,(capin  hand,) 

With  the  highest  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours, 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOW  THE  CHILDREN  SPENT  CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  GRANDPA 
JOLLTSOH'S,  AND  OF  THE  VISITOR  WHO  INTERRUPTED 
THEX. 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  fine,  clear,  cold  even- 
ing io  December,  a  happy  party  of  boys  and  girls 
were  gathered  round  the  broad  fire-place  of  a 
pleasant,  large  room,  in  a  fine,  large  bouse  oo  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  afforded  a  fair  view  from  the 
front  door  of  the  beautiful  river  Shdnandoah  and 
the  *^  Fort  Mountain"  far  off  in  the  valley,  blue 
against  a  bluer  sky.  There  was  Julia  and  Harry 
Gaston,  and  Nancy  Carrayway,  and  many  more 
boys  and  girls,  and  also  little  Charles  Jollyson, 
his  sister  Fanny,  and  cousin  Helen,  a  sweet  girl 
of  eighteen.  Besides,  there  was  grandpa  Jolly- 
son,  a  fine,  hale  old  man,  with  gray  hair  and  a 
clear,  twiukling  eye — the  very  soul  of  good  hu- 
mor in  it — and  grandma  Jollyson,  an  excellent 
old  lady  who  sat,  knitting  away,  in  the  rocking- 
chair  at  the  chimney  corner. 

First  the  children  played  all  sorts  of  games, 
aad  it  was  all  the  merrier  that  they  heard  the 
wiod  coming  from  the  mountains,  ttirough  the 
braaches  of  the  leafless  trees,  and  crying  and 
complaining  at  the  keyhole  and  around  the  ga- 
bles of  the  house,  to  be  let  in  out  of  the  chill, 
frosty  air.  to  the  comfortable,  roaring  hickory  fire 
which  made  every  one*8  eyes  glisten  and  sparkle 
with  its  radiance.    But  they  only  laughed  at  the 


wind  and  drew  uenrer  to  the  hearth  and  the  crack- 
ling sticks,  and  betook  themselves  with  now  life 
to  their  games — which  were  "Thimble,"  the 
"Chair  of  Criticism,"  "William  o-  Trimety,'' 
and  *  Tis  oh  sweet  beans  and  barley  grow,  and 
you  and  I  and  all  must  know !" 

They  were  very  merry  with  these  for  a  time, 
laughing,  romping,  and  falling  over  the  crickets, 
but  at  last  they  got  weary  aud  all  settled  down 
a  little  discontented  on  the  stools  and  cushions. 
One  little  boy  sat  on  a  cricket,  and  another  ran 
at  him,  and  with  a  vigorous  but  threw  him  down ; 
another  wandering  about  blindfold  tumbled  over 
him,  and  this  made  a  great  noise;  but  they  were 
not  enlivened.  One  little  boy  yawned  and  said 
he  was  so  sleepy,  and  another  cried  because  his 
shoe  had  become  unfastened.  They  were  get- 
ting remarkably  dull,  when  [suddenly  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  all  were  at 
once  aroused. 

Nobody  stirred,  however,  and  in  a  moment  the 
knocking  was  repeated.  At  this  grandpa  Jolly- 
son rose,  and  taking  a  light,  with  a  look  at  the 
children,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  you  must  behave 
now,"  went  to  the  door  and  took  down  the  bar. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  children 
heard  a  voice  say  in  a  deep  tone — 

"  Respected  aud  excelleut  sir,  a  belated  trav- 
eller, just  arrived  on  horseback,  requests  of  you 
a  small  portion  of  supper,  and  a  little  fire  to  warm 
his  hands." 

To  which  grandpa  Jollyson's  voice  was  heard 
to  say  courteously, 

"  Certainly,  sir — with  pleasure." 

And  the  next  moment  he  entered  the  parlort 
followed  by  the  traveller,  who  was  a  stout  gen- 
tleman, dressed  in  a  heavy  suit  of  fur,  with  a 
beaver  hat,  an  enormous  shirt  collar  which  cov- 
ered half  of  his  hairy  cheeks,  and  a  bushy  black 
beard  and  moustache. 

"  Welcome,  sir,"  said  grandma  Jollyson,  with 
a  twinkle  of  her  bright  eyes. 

"  Madam,'*  said  the  stout  gentleman,  with  a  bow 
so  low  that  the  crown  of  his  hat  touched  the  car- 
pet, "  Madam,  I  am  your  very  humble  and  obli- 
ged, obedient  servant." 

"Take  a  seat,  sir,  by  the  fire  and  warm  your- 
self—you must  be  very  cold." 

"Madam,"  replied  the  stout  gentleman,  with 
another  bow,  "  I  am  cold  in  truth,  and  I  embrace 
with  pleasure  your  kind  offer  and  obliging  invi- 
tation." 

At  this  all  the  children  scattered  like  a  flock  of 
birds,  and  made  way  for  the  hairy  gentleman, 
who  sat  down  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair, 
with  his  hat  between  his  knees.  He  did  this  so 
funnily,  and  his  thick  limbs  fixed  themselves  so 
queerly  on  the  carpet,  that  some  of  the  girls 
could  not  refrain  from  tittering. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HOW  MR.  BEAR  DECLINED  TAKING  OFF  HIS  OVERCOAT, 
AND  WHAT  WAS  THE  REASON. 

At  the  sound  of  the  tittering,  the  stout  gentle- 
man suddenly  turned  round ;  whereat  all  the  chil- 
dren became  suddenly  quiet. 

**  Take  off  your  gloves  and  overcoat,  sir,"  said 
grandma  Jollyson,  smiling,  *'you  are  now  at 
home." 

**  No,  madam,**  said  the  hairy  gentleman,  sigh- 
ing and  snuffing  the  wind  which  came  through 
the  keyhole,  with  his  long  nose,  "  no,  most  excel- 
lent madam,  pardon  me  for  observing  that  1  am 
not  at  home." 

**  At  least  then,  sir,  make  yourself  so,  and  take 
off  your  overcoat." 

At  this  word  **  overcoat,**  the  hairy  gentleman 
clasped  his  hands  piteously,  and  his  knees  shook 
•o  that  his  hat  fell  from  between  them,  on  the 
floor. 

**  I  cannot,  most  worthy  and  comely  matron,  I 
cannot  take  off  my  overcoat,**  said  he. 

"Cannot."* 

**  Cannot  is  the  word,  most  excellent  lady — 
for  nature  has  made  me  so.  Yes,  madam,*'  con- 
tinued the  stout  gentleman,  wiping  away  two 
large  tears  which  trickled  down  his  long  nose, 
**I  cannot.  This  coat  which  you  naturally  deem 
a  fur  overcoat,  is  a  part  of  me;  these  gloves  which 
you  suppose  are  riding  gloves,  are  the  natural 
growth  of  that  portion  of  my  unfortunate  person; 
these  fur  boots  which  you  wonder  at — you  and 
the  dear  little  ones  around  me — are  not  fur  boots, 
but  natural  hair;  and  this  nose,**  placing  his 
trembling  6nger  on  it,  **is  not  the  nose  of  a  man  ! 
— no,  excellent  and  praiseworthy  matron  !  and 
you,  most  worthy  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  hon- 
orable ex-merober  of  Congress  Jollyson,  no !  it 
is  the  nose  of — a  bear  !** 

And  Mr.  Bear,  in  uttering  his  own  name,  burst 
into  a  convulsive  sob  and  looked  around  him  pit- 
eously,  his  large  hairy  legs  all  the  time  trembling 
under  him,  and  his  hairy  hands  clasped  tight  to- 
gether. 

"  A  bear,  sir  !*'  said  grandpa  Jollyson,  **  is  it 
possible  that  a  &ear  could  speak  so  well  as  I  per- 
ceive you  are  able  to  do,  sir  ?** 

"And  so  chastely  and  elegantly  discourse,** 
said  grandma  Jollyson. 

'*  And  wear  his  hax  so  fashionably,*'  said 
grandpa. 

**  And  bow  so  very  elegantly,**  said  grandma. 

At  these  words  Mr.  Bear  unclasped  his  hands 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  Then  backing  almost 
on  the  children,  who  stood  or  sat,  laughing  or 
wondering,  he  made  a  bow  far  lower  than  before 
to  grandma.    "  Madam,**  said  he,  "  it  is  true  I  am 


a  bear — nothing  less,  and  my  lot  in  life  has  been 
hard  to  endure  on  that  account.  You  have  seen 
me  overcome  with  emotion — pardou  me,  obliging 
and  most  charming  lady.** 

*'I  could  pardon  anything  in  so  elegant  a — 
bear.*' 

"Madam,  he  is  the  happiest  of  men — 1 — I — 
should  say,  alas^  of  bears.** 

— ^*  One  too  whose  sense  is  evidently  so  excel- 
lent.** 

"Madam,  praise  from  so  exalted  a  lady  is  in- 
deed a  balm  to  the  wounded  soul  ;**  and  Mr.  Bear 
bowed. 

"  Sit  down  then,  Mr.  Bear,  and  we  will  have 
supper  immediately,**  said  grandma,  smiling. 

Mr.  Bear  sat  down  and  after  pondering  for  a 
moment,  raised  his  head  and  thus  spoke — 

"  Madam,  and  you  most  honorable  ex-mem- 
ber Jollyson,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
some  portions  of  my  eventful  life  might  amus« 
my  young  friends  here.  I  have  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  as  you  may  imagine,  and  these 
are  not  uninteresting.  Should  they  desire  it,  I 
will  relate  for  their  amusement  some  part  of  that 
strange  life.  Say,  my  dear  children,  do  you 
wish  it?** 

"  Oh,  yes !  yes !  Mr.  Bear— please,  Mr.  Bear!" 

And  sitting  down  near  him,  they  listened  at- 
ten|i^^ely  to  Mr.  Bear,  who  looked  round  him 
cheerfully,  and  rubbing  his  nose,  commenced  as 
follows. 


CHAPTER  in. 

MR.  BEAR  RELATES  THE  ADVENTURES   OF   HIS   BOYHOOD, 
AND  TELLS  HOW  HE  FORGAVE  HIS  ENEMIES. 

"  I  was  born,**  said  Mr.  Bear,  "not  so  very  far 
from  this  place,  my  dear  children,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  thick  woods  which  extend  just  above  Win- 
chester, along  that  winding  little  stream  called 
*Redbud,*  which  gurgles  over  its  mossy  rocks 
and  under  the  tall  stems  of  water-flags  to  the 
Opequon. 

"Unlike  the  good  and  excellent  Jean  Paul, 
who  first  saw  the  light,  as  he  tells  us,  when  the 
meadows  were  gay,  and  the  early  wagtails  were 
flapping  their  wings,  1  was  born,  I  am  informed, 
in  the  dead  of  winter;  and  from  the  first,  I  say  it 
with  pride,  was  considered  a  child — hum ! — a 
young  bear  I  should  say,  of  uncommon  promise. 

"  My  first  distinct  recollection  is  of  my  brother 
Tom,  who  was  born  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
myself— both  my  parents  having  died  in  my  in- 
fancy. Often  would  that  excellent  and  moral 
brother  inculcate  into  my  youthful  mind  the  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  and  honesty,  and  thongh  ho 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  levying  contribu- 
tion on  the  alien  race  of  man,  he  always  lamented 
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that  neeeasitr.  Alas  !  I  loet  him  early,  my  dear 
ckildren/* — here' Mr.  Bear  took  out  bis  handker- 
chief and  blew  bis  large  oose,— **Alas !  I  was 
not  loog  to  enjoy  my  dear  brother's  teachings. 

"Near  us  there  dwelt  a  handsome  yonng  bear 
called  the  *  Major,'  who  endeavored  id  every 
way  to  provoke  and  thwart  my  brother,  whose 
unconquerable  spirit  was  the  admiration  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  my  brother  was  not  as  strong 
as  the  Major,  aud  one  day  they  had  a  desperate 
eicouoter,  which  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  behold. 
Before  I  could  run  up,  however,  my  dear  brother 
had  been  throttled  by  his  antagonist,  and  his 
dying  lips  gave  forth  their  last  sigh.  Alas  !  he 
was  dead,  and  I  threw  myself  on  his  corpse  aud 
bsrst  into  a  flood  of  tears  V* 

Here  Mr.  Bear  wiped  his  eyes,  as  though  over- 
come with  deep  emotion,  and  paused  some  mo- 
meats. 

^But  after  my  grief,"  he  continued,  **came 
the  desire  of  revenge.  Dropping  the  body  of 
Diy  poor  brother,  I  rushed  with  fury  on  the  Ma- 
jor, who  was  slinking  off,  and  catching  him  up, 
for  I  was  much  stronger  than  he,  dashed  him 
violently  to  the  ground. 

***New  villain!*  I  exclaimed  in  the  Bear  lan- 
guage, *thou  sbalt  reap  the  reward  of  thy  blood- 
thirsty crime.  Wretch,  I  will  throttle  thee — 
death  for  death  !*  *' 

"And  my  hand  tightened  upon  his  throat,  aud 
nearly  suflbcated  this  wrenched  criminal.  But 
suddenly  I  paused.  This  was  not  because  I  was 
moved  with  pity  by  bis  broken  sobs  and  petitions 
for  mercy,  but  because  I  remembered  the  words 
my  dear  brother  had  uttered  in  his  lifetime : — 

'  Forgive  your  enemies^  brother,  and  never  re- 
tengefor  revenge's  sake.  Rather  let  the  culprit 
depart  in  peace.* 

*^  Therefore  I  loosed  my  hold  upon  his  throat 
and  barling  him  from  me  : 

'• 'Go  wretch  I'  I  exclaimed,  •  take  from  my 
sight  your  abhorred  image,  which  holds  noth- 
ing but  the  basest  stufi*.  unworthy  of  my  anger; 
go  in  peace  and  repent.* 

'*Aud  turning  from  him  I  threw  myself  again 
npoB  my  poor  dead  brother,  strained  bim  in  my 
arms,  aud  shed  upon  his  lifeless  bosom  a  flood 
of  bitter  tears." 

Again  Mr.  Bear  paused,  overcome.  But  soon 
resumiug  his  cheerful  tone  : 

^  After  this  melancholy  passage  of  my  life,** 
said  he,  *'I  became  cheerful  again,  and  soon, 
mj  dear  children,  found  myself  carried  away  by 
that  tender  and  watchful  sentiment  which  man- 
kind call  love.'' 

Here  Mr.  Bear  glanced  with  a  smile  at  cousin 
Helen,  who  suddenly  stooped  down  to  arrange  a 
log  of  the  fire,  which  had  fallen. 

*"  I  became  fond  of  moonlight  nights,*'  con- 


tinued Mr.  Bear,  smiling,  **  I  often  found  myself 
unconsciously  rhyming,  (in  the  Bear  language, 
my  dear  children,  of  course,)  and^these  rhymes, 
which  wens  tender  and  complimeutary,  I  would 
repeat  to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Bear,  who  smiled 
kindly  on  my  suit.  Once,  however,  I  fouud  her 
in  a  very  bad  humor,  and  her  pink  eyes,  at  sight 
of  me.  Cook  an  expression  of  aversion. 

**  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
unhappy  change,  and  after  much  trouble  ascer- 
tained that  Mistress  Molly  Hare,  a  mutual  ac- 
qnaiutance,  had  informed  her  that  I  had  most 
disrespectfully  spoken  of  her.  On  the  next  day 
I  met  Mistress  Hare,  and  catching  her  in  my 
hand — hem ! — paw  I  should  say — I  reproved  her 
harshly^  and  would  certainly  have  crushed  her 
with  one  squeeze  had  not  my  brother*8  words 
occurred  to  roe. 

'•  *No,'  said  1,  •  no,  I  will  not  harm  thee,  poor 
thing;  thou  art  garrulous;  and  talk  without 
meaning  harm.  It  is  my  right  to  punish  thee, 
but  I  will  not.     There.* 

''And  I  set  her  carefully  down  on  the  grass. 
She  disappeared,  with  three  bounds,  from  my 
eyes  and  I  returned  home. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  to  bless  or  lament 
that  night,  for  near  morning  I  was  attacked  by 
three  hunters,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
captured,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  my  unfortu- 
nate tail.  It  was  considered  an  uncommonly 
handsome  tail,  and  my  feelings  uuder  this  afflic- 
tion may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

"  On  the  same  day  I  was  sold  for  a  dozea 
bottles  of  brandy  to  the  keeper  of  a  menagerie 
then  in  that  region ;  and  I  passed  away  from  my 
early  life,  as  the  sun,  which  rises  clear  and  fair, 
goes  forward  into  the  clouds  of  a  stormy  noon — 
ahem  !*' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  BEAU    REAPS  THE  REWARD    OF  HIS   GOOD  DEEDS  AXD 
OBTAINS  ENTRANCE  IRTO  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

"Now  comes  the  most  interesting  portion  of  my 
life,  my  dear  children,  and  most  excellent  Mis- 
tress, and  Mr.  JoUyson,**  continued  Mr.  Bear, 
"  the  period  when  first  1  began  to  speak  the  hu- 
man tongue,  wear  human  costume,  aud  mingle 
with  society. 

"  The  faculty  of  speech,**  continued  Mr.  Bear, 
raising  his  tone,  looking  round  him  pompously 
aud  sawing  the  air  with  his  hand,  while  his 
shaggy  cheeks  settled  themselves  in  hia  large 
shirt  collar,  "the  faculty  of  speech  is  one  of 
those  wouderful  things,  which  arising  in  the  ear- 
liest and  most  obscure  ages  of  the  world,  even 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  and  stretching  through  all 
the  following  ages  of  the  old  classic  world,  to  the 
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bright  aod  refulgent  days  which  throw  their 
shadow  on  the  dial  of  the  hour  in  which — but 
no!  most  respected  Matron,  and  ex -member  J  ol- 
lyson,  and  especially  no^  to  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, I  will  not  digress  from  the  plain  narrative 
of  my  life.  I  am  not  now  delivering  a  lecture; 
I  will  continue  my  adventures. 

**  Thrown  into  collision  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  in  my  wanderings  through  AmericH,  I 
unconsciously  began  to  listen  to  the  wonls  they 
were  ever  uttering,  and  often  endeavored  to  re- 
peat them.  At  first  I  found  much  difficulty,  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  first  language  1  acquired 
was  Low  Dutch,  which  came  to  me  more  easily. 
from  its  guttural  tones,  than  those  languages, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man, which  I  have  since  acquired  in  my  travels. 

"By  dint  of  hammeriug  away,  however,  at 
the  consonants  and  vowels,  and  by  constant 
practice,  I  attained,  in  five  years,  quite  a  cpm- 
meudable  knowledge  of  our — hum,  your  lan- 
guage. I  spoke  too  without  much  motion  of  the 
jaws  or  countenance,  and  one  day,  (to  try  my 
proficiency,)  while  my  keeper  was  praising  my 
sagacity,  I  said  aloud, 

**  *  Friend,  your  bear  is  not  so  wonderful  a 
bear — though  I  admit  his  countenance  is  intel- 
lectual.' 

**I  was  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  this 
speech,  for  my  master  looking  iuto  the  crowd, 
asked  angrily  who  spoke,  at  the  same  time  re- 
peating my  words.  I  was  never  suspected, 
^  owing  to  the  very  great  command  I  had  over 
my  features,  and  my  contempt  of  the  habit  of 
blushing.  With  my  hand  on  my  waistcoat — 
heart,  my  dear  children,  I  should  say,  I  can  say 
I  have  seldom  blushed. 

** Having  thus  discovered  my  attainments  to 
be  considerable,  I  resolved  to  take  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  to  escape,  as  my  detention 
I  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  unlawful.  I 
accordingly  embraced  the  first  occasion,  and 
owing  to  my  great  sagacity  and  the  excellence 
of  my  sight  and  hearing,  made  good  my  flight, 
but  without  money,  or  anything  whatsoever  to 
eat.  The  caravan  was  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try I  have  mentioned  as  my  birthplace — in  fact, 
was  exhibiting  in  Wiuchester,  and  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  woods  wherein  my  childhood  had 
been  passed. 

**When  daylight  broke  I  found  myself  in  a 
wide  forest  without  food  and  no  habitation  near. 
But  if  there  had  been,  how  could  I  have  offered 
myself  in  my  then  costume  ?  1  was  not  a  man 
but  a  bear!  Suddenly  while  pondering  where  1 
should  betake  myself,  I  heard  the  baying  of 
hounds  on  my  track,  coming  from  Winchester 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  My  legs,  cramped  by  long 
inactivity,  were  but  poor  aids,  aud  1  must  soon 


be  overtaken  ;  nevertheless,  I  fled,  and  arriving 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  looked  back  and  saw  my  Mas- 
ter pursuing  me  with  half  a  dozen  hounds.  I 
fled  faster,  but  the  baying  sounded  closer,  and 
all  at  once  a  living  object  jumped  up  in  my  path. 
ft  was  Mistress  Hare,  who,  without  saying  a 
word,  flirted  by  me  with  a  wag  of  the  tail,  aud 
flew  toward  the  dogs.  In  ten  minutes  they 
were  off  my  track  and  pursuing  Mistress  Hare, 
who  had  thus  generously  thrown  herself  into 
danger,  from  afl*ectiou  for  me,  on  account  of  my 
kind  conduct  to  her  formerly. 

*'  I  could  not  stop  to  think  of  her  fate,  but  fled 
still  onward.  Soon,  however,  I  heard  the  hounds 
again  on  my  track,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 
1  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  was  about  to  drop 
down  from  weariness,  when  a  hoarse  growl  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  my  old  enemy  the 
Major,  who  had  slain  my  brother,  rushed  up  to 
me  and  questioned  me  as  to  my  fright.  I  raised 
my  paw  and  told  him  in  the  bear  language  to 
listen* 

"After  you?"  said  he. 

•'  Yes,"  said  I. 

The  Major  growled  savagely. 

"Who?"  said  he. 

"  The  Menagerie  keeper." 

At  this  the  Major  growled  furiously  and  turned 
toward  the  sound  which  was  close  upon  us. 

**  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  I. 

"  To  tear  him  in  pieces,"  said  he. 

.4  Why  ?" 

•*  He  is  after  you — eh  ?" 

"  Well." 

"  Well,  you  spared  my  life  when  it  was  your 
right  to  take  it ;  and  f  ought  to  have  lost  it.  If 
any  body  is  taken,  it  shall  be  me.*' 

I  turned  back  by  his  side,  shaking  my  head. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  he. 

•*  With  you." 

"No, — then  both  will  meet  death, — try  to 
escape  like  me." 

Aud  he  rushed  into  the  forest.  I  again  fled, 
but  soon  I  heard  a  great  growling,  behind  me, 
and  coming  to  the  top  of  a  second  hill,  which 
overlooked  the  spot  where  I  had  encountered  the 
Major,  I  perceived  my  Master  following  close  on 
his  dogs  who  had  grappled  with  the  Major  him- 
self. That  unfortunate  and  irascible,  but  brave 
and  good-hearted  animal  contended  like  a  hero. 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  thus  surrounded,  and 
with  a  bound  was  rushing  to  his  rescue  when  he 
fell  dead,  pierced  by  the  knife  of  my  Keeper, 
who  also  fell  upon  the  ground  crushed  by  the 
Major*s  hug. 

"  All,  1  knew,  was  over  with  the  Major,  whose 
brave  heart  thus  carried  him  to  his  death,  in  re> 
quitalof  my  former  forgiveness.  He  was,  taken 
altogether,  a  rude  aud  violent  character — was  the 
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Major — aud  this  led  bim  iuto  mortal  combat  very 
often,  but  he  had  hie  better  traits  aad  magoaoi- 
moody  he  pre«ierved  my  life  at  the  ezpeaee  of 
hii  owD.     Hooor  to  hie  heart ! 

*'FaiDt  aod  weary  I  reached,  late  at  night,  a 
farm  bouse — where  I  hoped  to  find  refreshment 
and  a  refuge.  I  was  not  disappointed,  and  Mr. 
Vioci  DO  sooner  heard  ray  story  than  he  most 
kindly  offered  me  an  asylum  and  introduced  me 
the  same  evening  to  his  wife  aud  only  son,  who 
formed  the  entire  household. 

"I  cannot,  my  dear  children,  dwell  upon  this 
portion  of  my  life,  and  can  only  say  that  I  here 
aeqaired  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
wooid  also  have  learned  the  Latin  language, 
which  was  taught  here  by  a  private  tutor,  had 
Dot  Charles  Viuct,  a  fretful  youth  of  sixteen, 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  my  way.  He  ridiculed 
mj  uofortunate  accent,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a 
Uaned  bear^  aud  so  disgusted  me  with  the  tongue 
that  I  pnly  applied  myself  again  to  its  mysteries 
many  years  after.  At  last  Charles'  persecutions 
became  so  iutalerable,  that  one  morning,  with 
mocb  sorrow,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  home 
of  my  kind  protector,  and  again  seek  my  fortuue. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ha.  BJL&R  Bl:COtfE5  AN  AUTHOB. 

"I  turned  over  in  my  aching  head,"  continued 
Mr.  Bear,  ^<  many  schemes  to  follow,  and  could 
determine  ou  oothiog  for  a  long  time.  But  at 
last  one  day,  while  smoking  my  pipe  In  the  thick 
branches  of  a  large  oak  to  which  I  had  betaken 
myself  for  meditation,  I  suddenly  bethought  my- 
•clf  of  the  circumstances  of  my  early  life,  aud 
made  up  my  mind  to  turn  them  to  account. 

"*  So  descending  from  my  tree,  and  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe  I  stopped  at  the  first 
road-side  inn,  and  calling  for  a  quire  of  paper, 
pens  and  ink  I  sat  down  in  a  quiet  retired  cham- 
ber aud  commenced  the  work  which  I  believe 
jou,  my  dear  children,  and  especially  you,  hon- 
orable ex-meoiber  Jollyson  have  often  heard  of — 
I  refer  to  the  volume  entitled  "  Habits  and  Feel- 
ings of  the  Bear  Species,  by  Johaunes  Ursuli- 
ous,  Esq." 

**  I  had  no  sooner  finished  this  work  than  I 
wrapped  up  the  MS.,  and  setting  off*  for  the 
North,  betook  myself  to  the  task  of  finding  a 
poblisber. 

*'This  I  found  uncommonly  difficult,  my  dear 
children,  for  so  many  bad  books,  or  worthless 
books  are  written  for  one  useful  book  like  my 
own,  that  the  honorable,  the  publishers,  must  use 
<)i«cn  mi  nation.  At  last,  however.  I  found  a 
geiitleman  who  willingly  undertook  the  publica- 
tion, and  even  solicited  a  portrait  of  myself,  to 
place  opposite  the  title  page.     1  believe  you  have 


seen  the  picture  in  question  of  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you,  most  magnani- 
mous ex-member  J  oily  son— <  large  beard,  high  col- 
lar, gold  spectacles — ** 

*'  Yes  sir — oh  yes  sir,"  nodded  grandpa  Jol- 
ly son. 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Bear,  "it  was  'very 
like*  I  was  told.  Well,  my  work  met  with  great 
success,  and  another  edition  was  calledibr.  <  The 
Independent  Pvff  JoumaV  assured  the  public  that 
'  a  work  so  remarkable,  and  evidencing  such  fin- 
ished scholarship  united  to  the  broadest  erudition 
and  the  most  extraordinary  learning,  had  not  ap- 
peared since  the  year  1800,  it  might  even  be  said 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century."  (You  will 
pardon  my  egotism.)  The  '  NationaV  said  it  was 
'valuable  aud  striking.*  The  ^ Stylua*  charac- 
terized it  as  *  uncommonly  uncommon.' 

"  When  these  criticisms  were  published  I  knew 
my  fortune  was  made;  and  indeed  money  soon 
flowed  in  upon  me  in  a  stream.  I  was  happy — 
for  though  only  eighteen  and  a  bear,  my  dear 
children,  I  was  already  a  celebrated  author:  now 
you  know  it  is  almost  impossible  for  celebrated 
authors  to  be  bears.  Still  there  were  two  things 
in  which  I  was  deficient  and  these  were  a  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  person,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  sciences.  To  acquire  these  I  knew  a 
seminary  or  college  was  the  best  place,  and  so 
ere  long  I  had  made  up  my  mind  where  I  would 
go." 

Here  Mr.  Bear  paused,  and  bowing  low  rose 
from  his  seat  and  offered  his  arm  to  grandma, 
Jollyson.  The  reason  was  that  the  supper-bell 
had  just  rung  and  Mr.  Bear  showed  thus  his  great 
politeness. 

The  supper  be  sure  was  full  and  excellent  and 
many  jests  aud  witticisms  wore  passed  from  side 
to  side.  The  way  Mr.  Bear  eat  his  bread  and 
drank  his  coffee  was  the  strangest  in  the  world, 
and  his  singular  manner  of  lapping  the  rich  bev- 
erage from  his  saucer  and  chewing  his  food  with 
a  loud  obstreperous  sound  much  amused  the  lit- 
tle children. 

But  their  mirth  changed  into  grief  when  Mr. 
Bear  having  finished  his  supper  thanked  grandpa 
Jollyson  for  his  hospitality,  and  in  spite  of  every 
entreaty  took  his  leave.  He  promised,  however, 
to  return  on  the  next  (Christmas)  evening  and  all 
were  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  Only  little  Charles 
was  heard  to  say  anything,  and  he  only  said 
"  What  a  pity  Uucle  John  is  out  on  a  visit." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  BKAR  G0K5  TO  THX  MILITART  INSTITUTE  AT  — — 
rOR  HIS  HKKTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  IMPROVKMIUVT  :  AMD 
WHAT  HAPP£i<£D  TO  HIM  THERE. 

On  the  next  cvcniug  the  children  were  gather- 
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ed  as  before  rouod  the  blaze  while  the  snow  pat- 
tered at  the  windows;  and  all  wished  that  Mr. 
Bear  would  come  and  finish  bis  story.  A  large 
pipe  was  got  ready  for  him,  as  he  bad  mentioned 
his  love  for  smoking,  and  every  one  was  on  tip-toe 
to  hear  the  end  of  his  adventures :  only  one  of  the 
party  seemed  to  feel  no  anxiety,  and  that  was 
Uncle  John,  a  young  gentleman  of  "  twenty  and 
more,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  when  his 
age  was  asked.  "As  to  staying  to  hear  all  that 
folly  of  Mr.  Bear*s/'  he  said  **  he  wouldn't  and 
that  was  just  it,  give  him  a  candle  and  he  would 
go  to  his  room,  and  write  a  business  letter  to  go 
soon  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Bear!  folly i"  And 
BO  Uncle  Jobu  took  his  candle  and  retired. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard,  and  grandpa  Jollyson  going  to  the  door, 
Mr.  Bear  soon  appeared  shaking  from  his  shoul- 
ders the  snow  which  had  began  to  fall  and  dust- 
ing carefully  his  busby  whiskers  and  mustache. 

**  Most  commendable  madam,  and  you,  honor- 
able ex-Jollyson ;  I  should  say — hem ! — ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress  Jollyson,  I  hope  I  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  you  well  and  in  the  best  possible 
spirits,"  said  the  stout  gentleman  bowing. 

"  Very  well,  Mr  Bear,"  replied  grandpa  Jolly- 
son,  "and  you  come  just  in  time  for  supper. 
After  supper  we  hope  to  hear  the  rest  of  your 
interesting  adventures." 

*'Oh  yes,  Mr.  Bear,"  cried  little  Charley; — and 
then  stopped  suddenly  abashed  at  his  own  vehe- 
mence. 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  just  as  the  supper- 
bell  rang,  "I  see  before  me  the  most  excellent 
and  charming  of  matrons,"  and  (going  into  the 
dining-room  with  the  rest)  "and  also,"  continued 
Mr.  Bear,  "the  most  excellent  and  charming  of 
suppers." 

All  sat  down  and  Mr.  Bear  eat  and  drank  as 
funnily  as  ever  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  could  hardly  retain  their  laughter. 

Supper  was  soon  over,  and  then  subsiding  qui- 
etly uito  their  seats,  the  children  evidently  ex- 
pected the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bear*s  adventures. 
Therefore  a  full  pipe  was  handed  to  him  and 
after  the  logs  were  arranged  and  the  blaze  had 
shot  up  cheerfully,  Mr.  Bear,  puffing  thoughtfully 
at  his  pipe,  thus  continued  his  narrative : 

"  1  told  you,  my  dear  children,  that  1  had  real- 
ized much  money  from  my  work  on  the  *  Habits 
of  the  Bear  Species,'  and  had  determined  to  still 
further  perfectmyself  in  human  sciences.  There- 
fore I  determined  to  enter  myself  at  the  Military 
School  at . 

"  I  arrived  there  on  a  fine  morning  in  July,  and 
immediately  entered  myself  as  a  cadet. 

"  You  may  imagine,  my  dear  children,  that 
my  figure  which  though  highly  elegant  as  I  have 
been  told,  is  yot  also  a  littlt  queer,  did  not  escape 


unremarked.  They  are  a  wicked  set,  these 
young  gentlemen,  and  they  determined  that  I 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  usual  torments. 
I  laughed,  however,  at  their  hints  of  what  was 
going  to  take  place,  and  had  made  up  my  mind, 
as  in  all  situations  I  endeavor  to  do,  quickly. 
Unless  these  trials  were  painful  or  outrageous 
I  should  submit;  otherwise  I  should  rebel.... 
The  night  came  at  last,  and  being  removed  from 
my  bed  in  (I  say  it  without  delicacy)  a  state  of 
nature,  I  was  bound  under  the  arms  with  a  rope 
and  dragged  hither  and  thither  through  the  wa- 
ters of  a  neighboring  pond.  I  made  no  resis- 
tance, for  I  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
with  this  nocturnal  bath,  the  weather  being  warm. 

"I  soon  found,  however,  that  my  tame  and  uu- 
soldiery  submission  had  much  lowered  me  in  the 
opinion  of  my  fellow-cadets.  They  called  me 
behind  my  back,  mean-spirited  and  so  things 
went  on  till  one  morning  I  was  surprised  to  see 
arrive  no  less  a  person  than  my  former  acquain- 
tance Charles  Vinci.  He  was  very  green,  was 
Charley  Vinci,  my  dear  children,'*  said  Mr.  Bear, 
"and  it  was  soon  understood  that  his  trial  and 
probation  would  be  more  than  usually  severe. 

"  Accordingly  I  was  waked  up  late  in  the  night 
from  my  small  mattrass,  whereon  we  slept,  ray 
children,  with  a  pillow  under  the  back  to  make 
us  straight,  elegant  and  imposing  in  carriage ;'' 
here  Mr.  Bear  straightened  himself  unconscious- 
ly, "I  was  waked  by  a  loud  shouting  outside  my 
door.  I  rose,  hastened  out  and  found  Charles 
Vinci  who  was  very  delicate,  in  the  hands  of 
some  dozen  young  gentlemen  who,  without  pity 
for  the  chill  which  the  night-air,  in  his  half-un- 
clotbed  condition  had  given  him,  or  fear  of  his 
furious  struggling,  were  putting  him  through  a 
discipline  to  which  an  ordinary  *  beating*  would 
have  been  nothing.  Meantime  another  youth 
stood  by  wiih  a  large  pail  of  cold  water  ready  to 
throw  it  on  the  child — for  I  may  almost  call  him 
such.  Now  I  knew  this  would  cause  him  an  ill- 
ness, so  I  interfered.  I  was  insulted  and  told  to 
mind  my  own  business. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  children,  I  am  not  iras- 
cible, but  on  the  present  occasion  I  was  right. 
So  catching  in  my  two  strong  arms — hem — fore 
legs,  the  youth  who  was  about  to  discharge  ou 
Charles  the  shower  of  water; — 

"Unhappy  young  man  !"  I  exclaimed,  "what 
would  you  do  ?  This  is  a  mere  child  and  frail. 
Would  you  kill  him  ?" 

"I  was  assaulted  immediately  by  all :»— I  have 
often  regretted  the  effects  of  my  violence  on  that 
night,  my  dear  little  ones,  and  I  carefully  tended 
the  youths  with  bruises  and  broken  arms — the 
result  of  my  great  rage.  It  was  wrong,  my  dear 
children,  but  Charles  was  thus,  possibly,  preserved 
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from  detth^and  it  bad  the  further  good  effect 
of  leaving  us  both  unmolested  ia  future. 

**  Charles  and  myself  greir  to  love  each  other 
nuch— but  alas!  No — no — not  yet!*'  And  Mr. 
Bear  sorrowfully  sighed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


n.  BEAR   OOXS  TO    TBE 


nCT  HJ9  MISTALTRAlllfKO 
HUl  THXRX. 


U2fITKRSXTT     TO    PSR- 


AN O  WHAT  HAPPKHZD  TO 


'*  I  had  uo  sooner  stepped  outside  my  door,  ns 
I  said,  when  this  flood  of  insults  and  reproaches 
began  to  be  poured  on  ray  devoted  head.  I  was 
calm  and  unagitated,  and  scarcely  felt  anything 
but  pity  for  these  violent  youths  who  thus  perse* 
cuted  me  for  expressing  privately  an  opiuion  of 
them  much  above  their  deserts.  As  I  stept  for- 
ward, however,  I  fblt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
turning  round  saw  Charles,  who  was  pale  with 
agitation  and  rage. 

'*Come  Charles/'  said  T,  and  T  was  going  on, 
when  a  young  man  stepped  forward  and  reeling 
with  drunkenness,  presented  a  pistol  to  my  breast 
and  fired.  The  ball  passed  through  my  arm 
and  felt  to  me  like  a  red-hot  iron.  At  that  mo- 
ment, my  dear  children,  the  spirit,  or  rather  de- 
mon of  revenge  and  hatred,  seized  upon  me.  I 
hurled  the  young  man  beneath  me,  and  would 
certainty  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  but  that  my 
brother  Tom*s  words  occurred  to  me.  *No,'  I 
said,  *I  will  not,'  and  then  addressing  the  youth, 

^*  *  Go  home,  young  man,*  I  said  solemnly; 
'go,  and  thank  God  that  you  have  just  escaped 
committing  a  great  crime.' 

**  No  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words  than  I 
fainted  in  Charles'  arms.  The  students,  I  after- 
wards heard,  at  once  dispersed,  and  in  two 
weeks  I  was  again  going  about.  We  were  no 
longer  molested. 


"After  those  hard  but  happy  days  at  the  Mili- 
tirr  School."  continued   Mr.  Bear,  **I  passed 

00  to  that  celebrated  institution,  the  Uni- 

venitT.  I  was  informed  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  tamed  out  from  that  college  were  all,  more 
er  less,  Jeffersons  or  Madisons  in  intellect  and 
verj  remarkable  for  their  high  morality  and  de- 
f  otioa.  I  was  somewhat  mistaken,  I  am  sorry  to 
nj.  my  dear  children. 

**I  found  many  remiss  in  their  duties  of  attend- 
ioi;  lectures,  etc. — and  the  tendency  to  dissipa- 
tioD  I  observed  to  be  very  great  throughout  the 
whole  establishment.  This,  however,  I  imagine 
is  a  consequence  of  all  large  assemblages  of 
TOQo^  men,  and  I  do  not  from  this  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  University  is  greatly  ob- 
jectionable. 

''Still  there  were  a  class  of  young  gentlemen 
there  who  were  a  drawback  and  injury  to  all  the 
Ti8i  They  came  from  one  State,  (nearly  all,)  and 
nere  ever  arousing  some  evil  passion  or  prompt- 
isg  to  some  folly  the  other  and  better  stu- 
deots.    From  these  I  cautioned  Charles  (who 

had  left  the Institute  at  the  same  time  with 

mjself  and  for  the  same  destination,  the  Uni- 
versity) to  keep  himself  apart :  and  in  the  warmth 
of  discoorse  and  advice  on  several  occasions,  I 
was  led  to  use  somewhat  harsh  expressions  con- 
cerning these  youths* 

**  It  seems  they  heard  of  my  *  abuse  of  them,' 
u  tbey  called  it — for  one  night  I  was  awakened 
l>y  a  terrible  clatter  just  at  my  door,  which  seem- 
ed to  me  a  mixture   of  thunder,  rattling  and 

fifems.  I  dressed  and  went  out  when  I  saw  a  |  ture  of  my  pronunciation,  but  as  I  had  now  ac- 
quired perfectly  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  often  rendered  assistance  to  my 
companions,  when  they  would  have  suffered  pain 
without  it,  I  was  not  much  disturbed  or  teased. 
It  was  wrong,  I  know,  to  give  this  assistance,  but 
my  natural  amiability  led  me  to  aid  my  less  stu- 
dious yonng  friends. 

"  I  spent  thus  two  years  at  this  institution,  and 
determined  to  stay  another  year  and  take  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  I  accordingly  con- 
tinued my  studies,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  considered  myself  sufficiently  prepared  to 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  BKAR   IS  BXAMINED  FOR  HIS  OEGRKE  *,   WHY  IT  WAS 
REFUSED  HIM  ;  AND  THE  LOSS  HE  SUFFERED. 

"  Charles  Vinci,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  my  dear  children,  showed  him- 
self a  kind  and  excellent  friend,  though  once  he 
had  been  the  torment  of  my  life.  My  forbear- 
ance from  revenge  on  the  young  man  who  bad 
wounded  me,  still  further  increased  Charles' love 
for  me — for  be  was  naturally  a  true-hearted  boy ; 
and  I  also  became  very  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  true  tbey  often  laughed  at  my  some- 
what uncouth  movements,,  and  the  guttural  na- 
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cTx^rnd  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  armed 
with  tin-pans,  old  fenders,  a  cracked  drum  and 
<>ther  instruments  still  more  nncouth,  on  which 
thej  kept  up  a  hideous  beating  and  blowing. 
^0  sooner  had  I  opened  the  door  than  I  was  at 
ooee  assailed  with  a  profusion  of  most  oppro- 
lirious epithets;  and  here  let  me  pause  a  moment 
to  say,  my  dear  children,  that  worthless  or  timid 
characters  almost  always  choose  this  mode  of 
•bowing  their  hostility;  and  though  many  of 
my  opponents  on  this  occasion  were  neither, 
tbey  ranch  disgraced  themselves  by  their  unwor- 
thy conduct. 


undergo  an  exarainatiou. 
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**A  great  crowd  on  the  appointed  day  assem- 
bled, and  I  was  glad  to  see,  Miss  Helen,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Bear  gallantly,  **  a  large  number  of 
that  sex  from  whom  all  our — bum ! — all  human 
happiness  proceeds.  There  they  were — the  fair- 
est of  the  fair, — one  mass  of  colors  and  outlines, 
the  most  beautiful  imaginable;  and  I  prepared 
to  acquit  myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"  I  went  through  the  examination  with  great 
eclat,  and  was  about  to  receive  the  degree  of  A. 
M.,  when  the  young  gentleman  who  had  wound- 
ed me  on  that  unhappy  night,  stept  forward  and 
'protested  against  an  animal  such  as  myself  be- 
ing decorated  with  the  highest  degree  in  the  gift 

of   the  University.'      At  this  speech    all 

eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  my  head  sunk 
down  upon  my  breast.  I  felt,  my  dear  children, 
that  false  shame  which  the  most  worthy  are 
sometimes  not  exempt  from.  You  have  heard 
that  the  most  excellent  characters  often  feel 
ashamed  of  their  humble  origin,  forgetting  that 
*  honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise*'  and 
that  you  have  only  to  act  honestly  to  have  the 
whole  world  on  your  side : — and  like  those  cele- 
brated men,  I  felt  contempt  for  my  lowly  origin, 
among  that  unenlightened  species — the  Bears. 
To  the  great  joy  of  my  enemy,  therefore,  ray 
spirit  seemed  broken. 

*«  *An  animal,  sir  !*  said  the  Professor  frowning. 

**  *  Yes,  sir — I  assert  that  Mr.  Ursulinus  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  bear  !* 

*'  At  this,  a  great  uproar  arose,  and  a  din  of 
voices  echoed  through  the  hall.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  my  face,  or  on  the  pale  countenance 
of  my  opponent,  who  trembled  with  hatred  and 
excitement. 

"  *  Mr.  Ursulinus,*  said  the  Professor,  *  I  re- 
quest you  at  once  to  repel  this  calumny  which 
has  been  so — * 

**  *  It  is  useless,  sir,'  I  interrupted,  raising  my 
unhappy  and  aching  head,  which  seemed  at  that 
moment  as  though  it  would  split,  *  it  is  useless  to 
make  the  attempt.  I  cannot,  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual that  I  am  !  repel  it,  for  it  is  no  calumny. 
The  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you 
is — a  bear!  The  boots  whose  elegance  he  has  so 
often  been  complimented  on,  with  many  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  maker  of  so  '  fine  a  fit,'  are  not 
human-boots,  but  the  natural  covering  of  the  feet 
of  the  unhappy  and  persecuted  race  of  bears  ! 
the  gloves  which  many  thought  him  eccentric  in 
never  removing  are  the  usual  and  habitual  ap- 
pendages, I  should  rather  say  integuments  of 
the  ursine  paw  ! — the  ears  with  which  he  often 
brushed  away  the  Hies  which  settled  on  his  Greek 
Lexicon,  or  his  Horatius,  are  not  deformities  as 
many  imagine,  but  real  well  formed  bearish  au- 
riculars,  most  excellent  and  respected  Professor! 

**  *Born  in  the  woods  and  early  snatched  by  an 


inhuman  menagerie-keeper  from  my  native,  un- 
aspiring life,  I  have  sought  to  enter  human  soci- 
ety, and  make  of  myself  something  more  than 
what  nature  intended  me  for — an  honorable, 
peaceful  and  respectable  bear  !  This  hope  has 
been  defeated  by  the  rancor  of  the  young  man 
who,  to-day,  has  exposed  my  humble  origin — a 
rancor  so  great  that  although  he  has  once  wounded 
me  severely,  he  could  not  rest  content  until  I  was 
sent  ignominiously  back  to  that  low  station  from 
whence  I  thought  it  no  impropriety  to  attempt 
to  rise. 

''Nevertheless,  he  is  right  most  respectable  and 
friendly  Professor,  and  his  end  will  be  accom- 
plished without  harm  to  himself,  since  I  will  not 
revenge  the  wrong  he  has  done  me.  It  would 
not  do  for  this  august  Institution  to  pronounce 

an  unfortunate  bear  Master  of  Arts  of  the 

University.  I  do  not  ask  it  now,  I  do  not  even 
desire  it.     Farewell.*' 

*'  And,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  left  the  hall.  But, 
alas!  my  dear  children,  this  mere  disappoint- 
ment was  nothing  to  the  heart-rending  grief 
which  afi*ected  me  next  day.  Charles  Vinci, 
burning  with  rage,  challenged  the  young  man 
who  had  exposed  me,  and  both  fell  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  dead  ! — my  dear,  my  noble- 
hearted  Charles:  dead!  I  should  never  see  him 
more !  He  died  as  he  lived,  my  noble,  my  only 
friend !  I  shall  never  recover  his  loss  !" 

Here  two  large  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks 
of  Mr.  Bear. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Mr.  Bear  commences  the  practice  of  Law  in  Kex- 

KAqUHAIR,  and  RUNS   AGAINST   Mr.  LeONIDAS   DiNOY 

FOR  Congress. 

"After  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  excellent 
Charles,"  continued  Mr.  Bear,  sighing  deeply 
while  he  wiped  away  his  tears  with  a  blue  silk 
pocket-handkerchief,  **  I  was  almost  alone  in  the 
world.  Charles  was  dead — my  stay,  my  conso- 
lation, the  friend  of  my  unhappy  heart: — dead  I 
that  is  to  say,  I  was  never  to  see  him  more,  never 
to  press  his  hand  again,  never  to  rejoice  at  tho 
exhibition  of  his  rare  and  wonderful  genius ! 
Henceforth  I  knew  I  was  alone,  and  ambitioa 
only  could  fill  the  void  his  death  had  left  in  my 
heart. 

**  I  went  far,  studied  much ; — and  finally  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  charming 
town  of  Kennaquhair.  You  know  all  about 
Kennaquhair,  my  dear  children — that  fine  old 
town  whose  streets  are  so  straight  or  crooked  ; 
whose  houses  are  so  fair  or  lead-colored;  from 
whence  you  look  up  to  see  the  mountaius,  and 
whose  beautiful  stream  flows  from  the  uplands 
to  the  more  level  country  below.     I  regret  that 
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I  eaDoot  dwell  apoo  this  portion  of  my  life  and 
teUjoo  of  the  maoy  ioteresttng  ciiusea  which 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  yoar  humble  ger- 
ntt  "Johannes  Bruinue,  Counsel  lor  at  Law, 
pnctifiag  in  the  Soperior  and  Inferior  Courts 
of  tbe  Kennaqohair  district.**  (You  see  I  bad 
heeo  eompelled  to  change  my  name.)  These 
details  would  only  weary  yoa,  and  but  one  case 
ttdosely  connected  with  my  life  at  this  period. 
Aipectator  in  one  of  the  ezhibittoos  of  a  travel- 
ling menagerie,  had  in  a  fit  of  rage  at  the  close 
meffibiaoce  which  one  of  the  bears  bore  to  him- 
wif,  stnick  the  poor  animal  so  violently  as  nearly 
10  destroy  his  reason.  The  effect  on  his  brain, 
100,  wu  such  that  he  was  thrown  into  low  spirits, 
aorf  at  last  became  so  sad  and  melancholy  that 
his  master,  fearing  he  would  die,  brought  an  nc* 
tioafor  **  damages."  Damages^  my  dear  chil- 
dren, means  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  person 
for  any  loss  sustained  at  the  hands  of  another ; 
M  wlien  a  young  lady  claims  damages  from  a 
gesdeman  who  has  promised  to  marry  her,  and 
i6eB  failed.  In  such  a  case  she  should  have  the 
exact  sum  the  gentleman  would  sell  for,  were  he 
pot  Hp  to  the  highest  bidder. — But  then  legal 
matters  cannot  interest  you. 

*'The  menagerie-keeper  came  tome  to  defend 
^canse,  and  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  in 
kia  my  old  Keeper.     I  felt  an  emotion  of  dis- 
qoiet  at  first,  but  finding  he  had  not  recognized 
Qe.  I  accepted  his  case  ;  and  the  next  day  came 
OB  the  trial.     My  opponent  was  the  celebrated 
Leeaidas  Dingy.  Esq.,  and  we  had  a  violent  con- 
teiL    Nevertheless,  so  great  was  my  excitement 
aod  eloqseoce  in  defeuce  of  one  of  my  ownspe- 
cies,  and  so  deep  my  indignation   at  the  cruel 
tnatment  the  unoffending  animal  had  received, 
tliat  my  speech  carried  all  before  it,  and  a  round 
of  applause  followed  my  winding  up.    I  would 
aceept  nothing  from  my  old  Master  who  gained 
kiscaase, — but  I  was  also  much  the  gaiuer  by  tbe 
case,  and  so  great  was  my  reputation  after  the 
effort,  that  ere  long  I  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress; and  had  the  honor  to  be  opposed  to  Mr. 
I^oetdas  Dingy.     That  gentleman  attacked  me 
pefsonadly  on  many  occasions,  having  nothing  to 
say  10  my  **  political  course"  heretofore,  and  1 
an  sorry  to  say  was  guilty  of  many  unworthy 
Bxauoeuvres  to  defeat  me  and  secure  his  own  elec- 
tina.    He  characterized  me  as  **  an  upstart,"  "  a 
Detfhman,"  (when,  as  you  kuow  my  dear  chil- 
drea,  1  was  neither  jOu/c A  nor  a  man,)  and  stated 
^at  my  election  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  dis- 
^t;  whose  honor,  dignity  and  happiness  could 
iadecd  only  be  secured,  he  said,  by  the  chpice  of 
asonnd,  nnterrified,  no-humbug  man,  who  **knew 
their  ri^ts,  and  knowing,  dared  maintain  ;'' — by 
which  my  dear  children,  many  thought  that  he 
relerred  to  himself. 


**  The  election  came  on,  and  though  I  had  not 
attacked  my  adversary  and  had  used  no  unwor- 
thy means,  I  was  elected,  and  represented  the 
Kennaquhair  district.  How  I  represented  it,  hon- 
orable ex-member  Jollyson,  you  know ;  as  the 
"  National  InUUif^tneef'^  has  reported  in  full  the 
**  Remarks  of  Mr.  Bruin  us  on  the  Encroach- 
ments of  the  Russian  Bear.*' 

Here  Mr.  Bear  raised  his  head  with  dignity. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  BKAa  FliriSBXS  BIS  HiaTOaT,  AKD  WHAT  BiriUSO. 


**I  now  draw  near  the  end  of  my  life,  up  to 
this  time  most  friendly  Jollyson,"  continued  Mr. 
Bear,  stroking  his  beard  and  crossing  one  leg 
over  the  other.  **  After  serving  my  time  in  Con- 
gress, I  set  out  on  my  travels,  and  spent  three 
years  in  Europe,  perfecting  my  education  and 
forming  acquaintances.  I  did  not  neglect  my 
own  species  and  now  correspond  regularly  (in 
tbe  Bear  language  of  course)  with  those  public- 
spirited  and  republican  bears  of  Italy,  ^*  Iron- 
Muzzle"  and  **Ronzi;"  the  Hungarian  bears 
'^Diusky,"  **  Kotb,"  and  '^Reckzil;"  and  the 
English  bears,  ** Bruin,'*  *' Rough  Coat'*  and 
others.  They  are  all  more  or  less  American, 
and  republican  in  their  ideas,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
and  though  **  Rough  Coat"  once  supported  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  now  of 
tbe  Opposition. 

**  All  this  time,  my  dear  children,  I  had  never 
really  felt  the  tender  sentiment,  which  raises  man 
so  much  above  his  lowly  humble  sphere — ahem! 
I  mean  the  passion  of  love.  I  was  soon,  how- 
ever to  experience  that  feeling,  and  in  travelling 
to  the  metropolis  of  our  State,  last  fall,  I  was 
taken  captive  by  a  young  lady's  mental  and  per- 
sonal worth,  so  completely,  that  since  then  I 
have  been  wandering  about  in  a  state  of  utter 
and  overwhelming  stupor.  We  met  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  and  often  elsewhere,  and  on  one 
occasion  I  threw  myself  in  the  way  of  a  horse 
which  was  running  away  with — *' 

'*  Why,  that's  cousin  Helen!"said  sister  Fanny, 
clapping  her  hands,  ^*  I  saw  her,  I  was  with  her!" 

Cousin  Helen  was  blushing  very  deeply,  as 
indeed  she  had  been  during  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Bear's  history,  throughout. 

**  Yes,  yes !"  said  Mr.  Bear,  clasping  his  hands 
and  sobbing  while  his  knees  trembled,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  **yes  it  was  that  charming 
young  lady  herself,  and  I  here  reiterate  the  as- 
sertion of  my  love ! — the  love  of  an  unfortunate 
bear!" 

Cousin  Helen  blushed  and  smiled,  and  finally, 
said  laughing,  "that  she  would  not  marry — a 
bear!  No!  never— never — never!" 
I     At  these  words,  the  children  fixed  their  eyes 
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on  her  couotenaDce  and  running  to  her  cried, 
**No!  no!  cousin  Helen — please  donU  marry 
Mr.  Bear!" 

''  Take  me  then,  cousin  Helen,*'  said  a  clear, 
pleasant,  laughing  voice  behind  them,  and  turn- 
ing round,  the  children  saw  uncle  John,  with  bis 
youthful  face  and  bright  eyes,  looking  at  them. 

"Why,  Where's  Mr.  Bear  ?"  they  cried. 

"Good  Mr.  Bear!" 

"Poor,  Mr.  Bear!'' 

"Kind-hearted,  dear  Mr.  Bear!" 

"Sorrowful,  sad  Mr.  Bear!" 

"  Pitiful,  good-looking  Mr.  Bear." 

Uncle  John  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
bowed  low. 

And  you,  cousin  Helen  ?"  said  he* 
Oh,  hopeful,  sensible  Mr.  Bear !"  cried  cou- 
sin Helen,  laughing  : — and  uucle  John  catching 
her  in  his  arms,  waltzed  her  round  the  room, — 
while  a  large  Christmas  Box  was  dragged  from 
under  the  table,  (the  covering  of  which  was  low- 
ered again  quickly) — and  sister  Fanny  ran  to  the 
piano,  and  struck  up  a  waltz,  from  which  she 
diverged  into  "  A  Bear  he  would  a  wooing  go" — 
and  the  children  clapped  their  hands — and  the 
snow  and  wind  without,  looking  in  on  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  said  as  plainly  as  snow  and  wind  could 
say  "  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  my  dear  little 
children  and  a  happy  New  Year!" 

K ,  Fa,,  Dec.  1851. 
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BT  WILLIAM  PEMBROKE  UULCHIlfOCK. 

1. 

The  days  are  gone,  the  days  are  gone, 

When  my  young  heart  went  Maying ; 
I  sit  alone  to  sigh  and  moan 

0*er  my  life's  ppring  decaying; 
A  weary  time  from  chime  to  chime, 

A  weary  time  is  mine,  love, 
While  with  the  gay  in  mirth  and  play, 

A  blissful  lot  is  thine,  love. 

2. 

A  mocking  gleam,  an  idle  dream. 

As  brief  as  summer  lightning. 
Thy  love  for  me,  in  rdditmey 

A  fleeting  moment  brightening, 
To  sink  in  gloom,  ond  ne'er  resume 

The  light  it  once  has  given 
To  this  sad  breast  it  lulPd  to  rest 

W  ith  melodies  from  heaven. 

3. 

I  look  afar,  but  no  bright  star 

Illumes  the  unknown  distance. 
With  promise  bright  of  coming  light 

To  cheer  my  lone  exi.-«ience  ; 
The  darksome  day  without  a  ray 

Of  hope  to  cheer,  in  mine,  love  ; 
The  sunny  beam,  the  happy  dream. 

The  life  of  bliss  is  thine,  Ivve. 
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THE  REVENGE. 

A  TALE  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  ALOT8  SCHREIBER. 

I. 

In  the  old  feudal  times  of  Germany,  Conrad — 
familiarly  called  Curd — of  Dachau,  was  spending 
the  autumn  at  a  monastery,  the  abbot  of  w  hich 
was  his  uncle.  His  father  and  his  two  elder  bro- 
thers had  perished  in  a  military  expedition,  led  by 
the  emperor,  and  be  was  the  only  remnant  of  the 
family.  His  uncle,  the  abbot,  therefore  pressed  him 
frequently  to  seek  for  himself  a  wife  among  the 
daughters  of  Speiergau,  or  district  of  Spire,  in 
which  bis  castle  stood;  an  enterprise  by  do 
means  difficult,  for  besides  the  nobility  of  bis 
birth  and  the  extent  of  bis  possessions,  he  was 
commendable  as  a  wooer  by  the  agreeableness 
of  his  person  and  manners,  and,  since  the  death 
of  his  father  and  brothers,  by  that  sober  serious- 
ness of  countenance  which  makes  a  young  maa 
generally  more  acceptable  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  heart  of  the  baron  appeared  to  be  in  no 
wise  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  wo- 
man; but  whenever  his  eye  rested  on  some  at- 
tractive person  of  the  amiable  sex,  and  the  star 
of  his  love  seemed  to  be  rising  propitiously,  thea 
a  sad  foreboding  would  start  up  in  his  soul,  as  if 
some  demon  had  interposed  to  obstruct  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  newly  awakened  hope  that 
he  had  found  a  suitable  partner  for  life. 

The  monastery  in  which  he  had  spent  some 
weeks,  was  beautifully  situated  in  a  meadow - 
dale,  on  the  one  side  of  which  was  a  line  of  bills 
clothed  with  vineyards,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
range  of  heights  overgrown  with  oaks  and  hedge- 
rows of  beech.     Curd  was  accustomed  to  wan- 
der about  the  vicinity,  lost  in  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture.    One  day  he  followed  a  path  through   a 
forest  which  he  had  never  penetrated  before.    U.e 
had  walked  on  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  uow 
thought  of  returning,  when  he  heard  the  murmur 
of  a  brook  in  the  woods.     He  was  attracted    by 
the  sound  and   followed  the  brook  into  a  val- 
ley, where  he  found  a  forest-stream  of  consider- 
able breadth,  which,  at  this  place,  made  a  lari^e 
horse-shoe  curve  among  the  gently  sloping  bilU. 
At  some  distance  on  the  opposite  side  stooU    a 
small,  handsome,  newly-built  castle.     He  was 
contemplating  this  pleasant  sight  when  bis   at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  appearance   of  a 
young  woman,  who  emerged  from  the  thicket  of 
bushes  thatsurr6uuded  the  clear  space  about  the 
houde.     She  came  to  the  river  bank,  stepped 
into  a  small  boat  that  lay  there,  uufasteueU    it« 
and  laid  hold  on  the  oar,  which  seemed  to    be 
rather  heavy  for  her  feeble  hands,  so  that    sho 
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bad  some  difficulty  in  panhitig  the  boat  from  the 
Ehftre  aod  gettio^  it  under  way.  She  turned  up 
the  stream  and  gradually  n eared  the  right  bank, 
ra  which  the  baron  stood.  The  guidance  of  the 
boatkipt  her  so  busy  that  she  had  not  time  to 
look  about;  she  therefore  did  not  see  Curd.  But 
when  the  maid  came  near  him  he  hid  himself  be- 
bind  a  thorobosh.  that  he  might  not  fris;hten  her 
asd  tarn  her  out  of  her  course.  The  beautiful 
TOQsg  girl,  blooming  like  a  fresh-blown  rose,  was 
BOW  but  a  few  steps  from  him.  As  he  looked. 
heaveD  and  earth  faded  from  his  view,  so  com- 
pletely was  he  fascinated  by  this  lovely  appari- 
tioD.  So  gentle,  so  graceful  a  specimen  of  young 
iDiideohood  had  never  before  met  bis  eyes ;  and 
iii  her  look  was  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  aud 
peaee.  which,  as  it  seemed,  do  storm  of  misfor- 
tnae  could  ever  disturb. 

A  (ew  yards  from  the  knight  the  stream  had 
iwiloired  out  a  small  sandy  bay.  I u to  this  the 
maideD  tamed  her  boat  that  she  might  rest  a 
fiitie  from  her  labor.  Leaning  on  her  oar,  she 
DOW  stood  like  a  heavenly  vision,  and  looked 
Dpoo  the  objects  around  her.  Then  she  sang 
tfae  following  song  in  a  manner  both  sweet  and 
artless: 

A  boy  sits  by  the  smooth  green  aea 

lo  joyful  mood : 
He  Mea  the  sheep  beneath  the  flood, 

That  pasture  on  the  monntain  lea. 

The  boy  a  little  rose  breaks  off 

In  sportive  glee ; 
He  casts  it  on  the  amooth  ^reen  sea, 

And  drives  it  from  him  with  his  staff. 

Then  looks  from  out  the  water  there 

A  little  monster  maid, 
Fair  as  the  snow,  her  bead  arrayed 

With  wreaths  of  coral  in  her  hair. 

"  This  white  rose  giveat  thou  me,"  said  she, 

•*  My  pretty  boy  ! 
Come  down  with  me  and  share  my  joy, 

The  earth  blooms  also  *neath  the  aea. 


"  Thou  wilt  escape  much  bilter  woe 

Down  in  the  deep. 
Where  thou  wilt  ever  peaceful  sleep. 

— The  boy  cannot  refuse  to  go. 


i> 


He  to  the  sea-maid  plunges  in; 

Yet  from  the  deep, 
Sees  on  the  mountain  tops  the  sheep,— 

Sees  on  the  shore  the  meadows  green. 

The  notes  of  the  song  swept  away  with  the 
breeze  throngb  the  leaves  of  the  oaks;  but  in 
the  soul  of  the  young  knight  they  still  resounded 
whilst  the  little  boat  glided  down  the  stream 
^pioy  and  the  lovely  form  of  the  songstress 
threatened  to  vanish,  *'  like  a  dream  when  one 
awtkeih." 

He  stepped  out  from  his  coTort  to  the  shore,  that 


he  might  still  hold  her  in  view  with  all  his  power 
of  vision  :  but  by  the  aid  of  the  current,  she  soon 
reached  the  landing-place,  sprang  out  of  the 
boat  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket  on  the  other 
side. 

First  love  is  often  like  a  fire  kindled  by  light- 
ning. It  was  so  with  the  young  baron;  his 
breast  was  suddenly  inflamed  as  by  a  flash  from 
heaven.  Long  did  he  continue  to  stnnd  by  the 
forest  stream,  looking  one  while  at  the  boat  and 
another  white  at  the  castle  on  the  height  beyond. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  before 
he  remembered  that  he  could  not  stay  there,  and 
turned  his  slow  lagging  steps  towards  the  mo- 
nastery. He  looked  around  on  all  sides  as  he 
went  for  some  person  who  might  give  him  infor- 
mation about  this  white  castle  in  the  woods, 
where  doubtless  this  fair  young  stranger  was  at 
home.  When  he  arrived  at  the  monastery,  he 
made  inquiry  of  some  of  the  servants.  **  That," 
said  one,  **is  the  White  Castle:  it  is  so  called 
because  it  is  painted  white :  and  in  the  castle 
lives  the  dumb  lady.  She  lost  the  use  of  speech 
from  fright  at  the  sudden  death  of  her  lord.** 
This  is  all  that  the  servant  knew  of  the  matter, 
and  the  baron  avoided  touching  on  the  point 
about  which  he  most  particularly  desired  to  be 
informed. 


II. 


Early  on  the  following  morning,  Conrad  was 
already  on  the  bank  of  the  forest  stream,  look- 
ing over  intently  upon  the  White  Castle.  Peo* 
pie  went  in,  and  people  went  out ;  but  the  sweet 
vision  of  yesterday  did  not  bless  his  eyes.  Hour 
after  hour  did  the  knight  linger  and  look  in  vain, 
sadly  disappointed,  but  hoping  still;  but  when  it 
was  midday  and  the  star  of  his  hopes  bad  not 
risen  yet,  he  despaired  and  returned  disconso- 
lately to  the  monastery.  But  there  be  could  not 
rest.  In  the  afternoon  be  found  himself  again 
on  the  same  spot.  This  time  fortune  changed 
her  frown  into  a  smile,  for  the  young  lady  came 
as  on  yesterday,  launched  the  boat  and  steered 
up  stream  to  the  place  where  the  knight  stood. 
He  hid  himself  behind  a  cluster  of  bushes,  but 
he  opened  a  passage  for  his  eyes  through  the 
branches  aud  watched  every  movement  of  the 
beloved  object.  The  maid  again  turned  the  boat 
into  the  little  bay.  and  after  looking  timidly 
around,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  land.  Just 
then  came  a  gipsy  woman  out  of  the  forest, 
leading  a  pretty  girl  about  six  years  old  by  the 
band,  and  carrying  a  smaller  one  on  her  back. 
The  young  girl  could  not  help  being  afraid ;  but 
■till  she  plucked  up  courage,  when  she  observed 
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that  it  was  only  a  mother  with  her  chiidreQ,  who 
seemed  to  be  objects  of  charity. 

"  Pretty  young  lady,"  said  the  gipsy,  *♦  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  sit  in  your  boat  and  cross  the 
river  with  you,  I  will  tell  you  your  fortune.  Let 
me  see  your  hand." 

The  nymph  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
this  singular  request  for  a  sight  of  her  hand ;  hut 
whilst  she  hesitated  to  offer  it,  she  permitted  it 
to  be  taken  by  the  gipsy,  who  merely  glanced  at 
the  palm,  and  then  said  with  a  smile,  **  The  marks 
are  good ;  first  thorns,  then  roses;  one  star  rises, 
another  sets;  but  they  will  finally  meet  again. 
Doubt  not,  fair  maid,  this  is  a  lucky  day  for  you : 
perhaps  he  will  meet  you  this  very  day.'* 

Who  V*  asked  the  girl,  with  some  curiosity. 
Oh  I  cannot  say  who  he  is,*'  answered  the 
gipsy,  "  but  I  can  tell  you  to  a  certainty  that  he 
is  no  longer  in  his  cradle,  and  that  he  already 
wears  a  sword.*' 

The  young  girl  blushed.  In  her  modest  con- 
fusion she  took  a  piece  of  money  out  of  her  purse 
and  put  it  into  the  gipsy*s  hand. 

**  God  bless  you,'*  said  the  old  woman,  **  I  owe 
you  the  ferriage,  yet  you  pay  me  a  fee  besides.** 

Now  the  young  girl  looked  at  her  boat.  **  My 
good  woman,"  said  she,  after  a  little  silent  re- 
flection, "  I  would  gladly  ferry  you  over,  but  the 
boat  will  be  too  heavy  for  me  to  manage,  as  I 
am  not  skilful  with  the  oar." 

The  gipsy  thought  that  no  serious  accident 
could  happen,  as  the  water  was  not  deep. 

"At  the  worst,"  said  she,  "I  can  wade  over." 

"  No,  no,**  said  the  girl,  "  there  are  deep  places 
on  the  other  side  where  you  cannot  wade." 

Now  the  knight  could  hold  back  no  longer. 
He  came  out  from  behind  the  bushes,  saluted  the 
young  girl  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  and  said : 

"  Noble  young  lady,  permit  me  to  take  the  oar, 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  rowing; 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  it;  with  my  stout  arm 
I  can  easily  manage  the  boat." 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  young  knight 
threw  the  young  girl  into  confusion.  She  spoke 
some  unintelligible  words  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  fair  lady,"  resumed  the 
knight,  "  I  am  of  the  family  of  Dachau,  and  the 
abbot  of  the  neighboring  monastery  is  my  uncle." 

During  this  short  dialogue  the  gipsy  took  a 
good  look  at  the  knight,  and  then  drew  some 
mysterious  figures  in  the  sand. 

"Children,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  solemn 
voice,  "you  must  not  think  meanly  of  the  like 
of  me,  because  we  have  no  home,  since  our  peo- 
ple had  to  leave  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
They  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  the  spirit 
world ;  therefore  their  children  wander  without 


a  home«  and  roust  continue  to  wander  until  their 
race  becomes  extinct.  But  take  my  word  for  it, 
this  is  a  propitious  day  for  both  of  you." 

"  To  me  it  certainly  is,"  cried  Cord  in  the  over- 
flowing of  his  heart,  while  his  eyes  met  those  of 
the  beautiful  maid,  who  blushed  scarlet,  and 
stood  there  hanging  down  her  head  like  a  rose 
that  has  been  bent  by  a  shower  of  rain. 

"If  you  will  be  so  good, baron  Dachau,"  said 
she,  and  cast  a  look  upon  the  boat.  Conrad  of- 
fered her  his  hand  to  assist  her  in  getting  into  the 
boat ;  but  she  sprang  in  quickly  by  herself;  the 
gipsy  followed,  and  Conrad  soon  brought  the 
craft  to  the  other  side.  The  young  lady  thanked 
him  very  kindly. 

"  Grant  me  only  one  request'*  said  Conrad  ; 
"  since  I  have  your  picture  in  my  mind,  I  would 
fain  know  what  name  to  write  under  it." 

"I  am  called  Irmengard,"  said  she  with  down- 
cast eyes;  then  bowing  to  him  politely,  she 
walked  slowly  up  the  hill.  Conrad  looked  after 
hor  until  she  entered  the  castle.  Now  he  re- 
flected that  he  could  not  ferry  himself  over  the 
river  again  without  leaving  the  boat  on  the  other 
side.  He  was  just  going  to  wade  over,  although 
the  water  was  rather  inconveniently  deep,  when 
a  servant  man  came  running  from  the  castle, 
almost  out  of  breath.  Thoughtful  Irmengard 
had  sent  him  in  haste  to  set  the  stranger  knight 
over  the  river.  This  attention  on  her  part  was 
very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  Conrad,  and  his 
loving  heart  construed  it  to  his  advantage. 

Some  dark  rainy  days  followed  and  constrained 
the  knight  to  stay  in  the  abbey,  though  sorely 
against  his  inclination.  He  wished  himself  wing- 
ed like  his  thoughts,  which  flew  over  forest  and 
river  to  the  While  Castle,  where  dwelt  the  fair 
maid  whose  image  excited  continual  longings  ia 
his  heart.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
the  sky  began  to  brighten  with  the  promise  of 
fair  weather.  "  The  weather  changes  at  the 
right  time,"  said  the  abbot  at  supper. 

"  What  mean  you  by  that,  dear  nncle»"  said 
Conrad. 

"  To-morrow  we  celebrate  in  the  church  the 
anniversary  day  of  the  deceased  Wolf  Von 
Thurm,  and  his  widow  of  the  White  Castle  is 
wont  to  come  over  and  attend  the  mass  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,"  replied  the  abbot. 

"To  Conrad  this  was  a  joyful  announcement 
on  two  accounts.  He  might  hope  to  see  the 
beautiful  Irmengard  on  this  occasion,  and  be- 
sides, it  afforded  him  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
some  inquiries. 

"  That  must  bethe  dumb  lady,"  said  he,  "  who 
lost  her  speech  from  fright  at  her  husband's 
death." 

"  What,  have  you  also  heard  that  story  ?"  said 
the  abbot.     "No,  she  did  not  lose  the  power  of 
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ipeech,  but  at  the  death  of  her  lord,  she  made  a 
TOW  oe^er  more  to  utter  a  word.*' 

"And  whj?"  asked  Coorad. 

*' Because,**  continued  the  abbot,  ''her  hus- 
band, the  deceased  koigfat  Von  Thurm,  being 
•omewhat  given  to  drink,  she  used  to  grieve  him 
with  her  reproachful  speeches ;  and  she  did  so 
00  the  very  day  of  his  death.  With  this  excep- 
OODshe  was  a  very  prudent  and  honorable  lady." 

**Uas  she  children?**  asked  Conrad,  with  a 
km  glowing  like  a  coal  of  fire. 

**No,  the  marriage  was  unfruitful,  and  hence 
•roso  alienation  in  the  family.  Between  man 
asd  wife  there  is  no  stronger  bond  of  union  than 
ehUdrcn.'* 

This  answer- did  not  determine  the  point  at 
which  Conrad  was  aiming,  for  it  did  not  inform 
bin  of  Irmengard*s  parentage  and  relations. 
He  could  only  conjecture  that  she  must  be  a  niece 
of  the  lady  Von  Thurm,  since  she  resided  at  the 
caitle. 

The  next  morning  he  waited  impatiently  for 
day  to  break  and  the  hour  of  divine  service  to 
arrive.  When  ahout  nine  o*clock  the  bell  sounded 
the  first  signal  for  the  dead-mass,  he  stepped  to 
a  window  that  overlooked  the  road  leading  from 
the  White  Castle.  When  presently  the  bell 
tolled  a  second  time,  he  saw  a  procession  coming 
op  the  valley :  two  ladies  in  deep  mourning  led 
the  way,  and  a  number  of  servants  followed 
them.  They  dismounted  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  cloister  and  repaired  immediately  to  the 
ebarch.  The  knight  of  Dachau  recognized  im- 
mediately the  beautiful  Irmengard,  on  whose 
ihonlder  the  noble  lady  leaned  as  they  came  in. 
He  also  hastened  into  the  church  and  took  a 
seat  from  which  he  could  conveniently  see  Ir- 
mengard, without  being  observed  by  her.  After 
high-mass  was  over,  and  the  requiem  %vas  sung, 
the  abbot  came  down  and  had  the  vault  opened 
in  which  the  body  lay.  The  mourning  lady  and 
Irmengard  rose  from  the  stools  on  which  they 
kneeled  at  prayer  and  descended  into  the  vault. 
Before  them  went  an  okl  monk-priest  clothed  in 
a  enrplice  and  stole,  with  some  other  monks  who 
carried  lighted  candles,  a  censer  and  holy  water. 
An  anxious  foreboing  prompted  the  young  knight 
lo  follow  the  lady.  He  stopped  however  on 
the  lowest  step  in  descending  to  the  vault,  whilst 
the  rest  proceeded  to  the  recess  hewn  out  of  a 
lock  at  the  farther  end  of  the  vault,  where  the 
kaight*s  dead  body  was  deposited.  The  monk 
aprinkled  holy  water,  burnt  incense,  and  repeat- 
ed the  form  of  prayer  for  the  eternal  peace  of 
the  dead.  Just  then  the  mourning  lady  fell  with 
»  cry  and  swooned  away  ;  Irmengard  stagicered, 
as  pale  as  a  corpse,  upon  her,  and  seemed  scarce- 
ly able  to  sustain  herself  any  longer.  Conrad, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  sprang  to  the 


grave,  caught  the  sinking  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  out  of  the  vault  into  the  church, 
where  she  soon  opened  her  eyes  again.  She 
looked  with  wonder  at  the  knight,  considered  a 
little  what  the  matter  might  be,  and  then  came 
fully  to  her  recollection  of  what  had  occurred. 

**  Where  is  my  aunt?"  she  asked.  "Alas,** 
said  she  again,  **  the  horrible  death-scent  in  the 
vault,  and  the  sad  remembrances  of  the  occa- 
sion, have  had  a  worse  efiect  on  her  than  on 
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The  lady  of  Thurm  is  in  good  hands,*'  an- 
swered the  knight.  "Father  Bruno  and  the 
brethren  have  certainly  brought  her  to  herself. 
Permit  me.  lady  Irmengard,  to  take  yuu  now 
into  the  open  air,  in  which  you  will  sooner  re- 
cover than  you  can  here.** 

Irmengard  went,  supported  by  the  young  man's 
arm.  Into  the  beautiful  court-yard,  where  two 
fountains  of  fresh  mountain  water  gushed  forth. 
Irmengard  went  to  one  of  these  and  washed  her 
face  and  temples,  which  refreshed  her  in  some 
degree.  Still  she  looked  pale  and  languid ;  but 
the  knight  thought  her  only  the  more  charming 
on  this  account.  His  look  was  that  of  a  modest 
sympathizing  lover.  When  the  young  lady  ob- 
served this,  her  heart  was  penetrated  and  a 
lovely  red  diffused  itself  over  her  cheeks.  Con- 
rad took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
She  drew  it  softly  back.  Now  the  abbot  came 
and  had  the  lady  of  Thurm  carried  to  a  guest- 
chamber,  where  she  gave  a  sign  that  she  desired 
the  presence  of  Irmengard.  The  young  lady 
was  still  so  weak,  and  so  agitated  with  her  feel- 
ings, that  in  going  up  stairs  she  had  to  hold  by 
Conrad's  arm. 


III. 


The  abbot  observed  what  an  impression  the 
young  lady  had  made  upon  his  nephew  ;  and 
M  hen  after  some  hours  the  two  ladies  had  set 
off  on  their  return,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Coorad,  tell  me  candidly,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  young  lady  ?*' 

Conrad  was  a  good  deal  agitated  by  this  ques- 
tion, but  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  practice 
evasion,  he  answered  candidly,  as  he  was  re- 
quested to  do. 

"  My  worthy  uncle,  if  I  could  have  my  wish, 
that  young  lady  should  be  my  wife.*' 

"And  I,*'  said  the  abbot,  would  cheerfully 
give  my  blessing  thereto  ;  but  there  is  a  heavy 
stone  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  before  you  can 
have  your  wish.*' 

This  suggestion  made  Conrad  very  iweasy, 
and  be  looked  inquiringly  for  an  explanation. 

"The  case  is  this,'*  said  the  abbot,  "you  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  because  you  wot-e 
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quite  young  wbeu  your  falher  died  ;  nnd  as  I 
had  brought  you  up,  and  you  afterwards  went 
to  the  court  of  your  liege  lord,  the  baroo  Von 
Sponheim,  you  know  little  of  what  occurred  iu 
your  father's  house  during  his  life-time.  Your 
father  and  old  Fust  of  Hoheneck  were  long  at 
enmity,  and  for  some  years  made  war  upon  each 
other.  The  strife  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close ; 
but  their  reconciliation  was  not  a  hearty  one,  for 
nothing  is  more  frail  than  a  patched -up  friend- 
ship between  old  enemies.  Once  while  they 
were  sitting  at  wine,  the  old  grudge  broke  out 
afresh ;  they  quarreled,  and  your  father  deeply 
wounded  his  adversary  with  sharp  words.  The 
consequence  was  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  eight  days.  But  on 
the  sixth  day  your  father  died  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness,  and  Hoheneck  cannot  forgive 
him  even  in  his  grave,  for  having  left  the  world 
without  giving  him  satisfaction.  Now  1  fear 
that  his  hatred  may  transfer  itself  from  the  father 
10  the  sou.** 

"But  perhaps  he  may  be  softened,'*  said  Con- 
rad. '*if  I  sue  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.'* 

The  abbot  shook  his  head.  **Ah,"  said  he, 
**  I  know  there  are  some  men  whose  hatred  is  a 
burden  to  them,  and  they  are  glad  to  cast  it  off: 
but  then  there  are  other  men  who  cannot  cease 
from  hating,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  loving.*' 

The  knight  did  not  fully  comprehend  these 
words;  but  as  the  abbot  did  not  take  away  all 
hope  and  promised  him  his  aid,  he  did  not  consi- 
der this  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  The 
main  point,  he  thought,  was  Irmengard*B  affec- 
tion; could  he  be  assured  of  this,  the  removal 
of  hindrances  from  other  quarters  would  in  his 
estimation  be  mere  child*s  play. 

Full  of  the  desire  and  hope  which  love  inspi- 
red, he  hastened  the  same  afternoon  to  the*bank 
of  the  forest-stream.  He  had  not  been  there 
long  before  he  saw  the  beautiful  Irmengard  com- 
ing down  the  hill  from  the  castle.  When  she 
drew  near  to  the  bank  she  stopped  and  cast  her 
eyes  first  over  the  river  and  then  upon  the  boat, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  she  should 
take  her  usual  pleasure  excursion  upon  the  wa- 
ter. She  could  not  see  the  knight,  hidden  as  he 
was  behind  the  bushes;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  suspicion  that  he  was  not  far  off. 
After  a  while,  however,  she  stepped  into  the  boat 
and  rowed  a  little  way  up  and  down  without 
going  far  from  the  shore.  Conrad  stood  anxiously 
waiting  for  her  to  cross  the  river  as  usual.  But 
she  soou  landed  again,  and  stepping  up  the  bank 
she  cast  searching  looks  around, — but  whether 
from  the  fear  or  from  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  oile*s  approach,  is  a  point  which  could  not 
h6  determined  from  her  behaviour, — unleM  some- 


thing might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  did 
not  this  time,  when  she  moved  away  from  the 
bank,  take  the  direct  path  up  the  hill  towards 
the  castle, — which  path,  by  the  by,  led  through  a 
thicket  of  boshes,  but  turning  to  the  left,  she 
ascended  the  hill  by  a  circuitous  route  over  ground 
that  was  bare  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  therefore 
allowed  her  to  look  around  as  she  slowly  walked 
away. 

Now  the  knight  stepped  out  from  his  biding 
place  in  a  sad  and  discontented  mood.  Ah !  had 
she  but  seen  me,  sighed  he  to  himself.  The  next 
moment  the  lovely  girl  paused,  and  turned  her 
face,  half  shaded  by  her  locks  of  blond  hair,  to- 
wards  the  river.  Her  searching  glance  no  doubt 
revealed  the  presence  of  Conrad  ;  for  instead  of 
resuming  her  walk,  she  turned  about  and  betook 
herself  to  gathering  some  of  the  wild  flowers  that 
grew  around  her;  and  as  If  allured  by  these  late 
children  of  the  autumn,  she  gradually  drew  to- 
wards the  river  again.  The  knight  saluted  her 
across  the  water  by  a  motion  of  his  hand.  For 
a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  not  to  have  obser- 
ved him,  but  then  she  returned  the  salutation  and 
moved  slowly  up  the  hill  towards  the  castle. 

So  matters  went  on  for  some  days.  The  lov- 
ers saw  one  another  from  the  opposite  bauks ; 
but  Irmengard  no  more  navigated  the  forest 
stream,  and  Conrad  came  at  last  to  think  that  a 
small  river  betwixt  him  and  Irmengard  was  al- 
most equivalent  to  an  ocean.  Hope  had  already 
lent  her  wings  to  bis  love,  and  therefore  his  spirit 
rose,  and  he  resolved  to  surprise  the  young  lady 
upon  the  other  side.  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s 
distance  up  stream  was  a  mill  belonging  to  the 
abbey.  The  miller  had  a  boat  in  which  Conrad 
crossed  the  river  several  afternoons  in  succession. 
He  had  already  seen  the  young  lady  with  no 
river  to  separate  them;  but  the  nigher  he  ap- 
proached her,  the  more  dilatory  were  his  steps. 
She  observed  him,  and  felt  a  shrinking  timidity. 
She  wished  to  retire,  but  could  not  leave  the  spot. 
The  knight  approached  her  respectfully;  but 
when  he  saw  how  confused  she  was,  he  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  pain.  "Gentle  lady," 
said  he,  in  a  penitential  tone  of  voice,  "  give  me 
only  the  assurance  that  you  are  not  offended  at 
my  boldness,  and  1  will  immediately  withdraw.*' 

"  How  can  I  be  offended  ?"  answered  she,  with 
downcast  eyes. 

Conrad  eagerly  took  her  hand,  and  with  hia 
habitual  seriousness  exclaimed, — '*  Irmengard* 
there  is  no  truer  heart  than  the  one  which  beats 
in  my  breast  for  you.*' 

With  these  words  he  pressed  her  hand  to  hia 
breast;  then  turning  away,  he  slowly  retraced 
his  steps. 
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IV. 

Betweeo  the  conveiit  of  St.  Martin  and  its 
idvoiree,  (or  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  which  the 
abbey  was  attached,)  there  arose  a  violent  feud. 
The  koigbt  of  Dachau  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
Dent  Co  draw  bis  sword  iu  favor  of  the  house  of 
God,  whose  chief  officer  was  his  uncle.  He 
called  out  his  vassals,  armed  his  servants,  and 
bad  in  a  abort  time  a  considerable  force  ready 
for  action.  But  he  could  not  possibly  leave  the 
aeighborhood,  where  all  the  good  fortune  of  his 
life  was  blooming,  without  seeing  her  to  whom 
bit  baart  clove  with  an  inexpressible  attachment. 
He  took  the  way  towards  the  mill,  with  the  view 
of  croMiog  the  river  at  that  place.  In  the  for- 
eat  the  path  was  already  covered  with  the  sere 
leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the  oaks  and  the  beech 
trees.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  bird  was  sing- 
iog  a  melancholy  adieu  to  the  joys  of  the  year. 
A  deep  sadness  overcame  the  knight  Almost 
ioeapalile  of  thought,  aud  busied  only  with  his 
•sjTow  and  his  love,  he  reached  the  farther  bank 
of  the  river;  but  seeiug  no  person  where  he  so 
aoxiously  desired  to  see  one,  he  loitered  heedlessly 
aod  abstractedly  along  the  way  that  led  towards 
tbe  castle.  A  short  distance  from  the  castle 
Hood  by  an  old  lime  tree  an  image  of  tbe  Virgin 
Mary.  Irmeogard  was  standing  before  the  image 
with  her  bands  piously  folded  as  he  neared  the 
spot.  She  noticed  him  first  because  the  fallen 
leaves  rustled  under  his  tread,  and  be  was  look- 
iog  fixedly  before  him.  This  time  she  appeared 
Dot  to  be  confused  at  tbe  sight  of  him,  and  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"So  deep  in  thought,  my  lord  of  Dachau  1" 
said  she  w^ith  a  sad  smile,  for  she  bad  already 
beard  the  news  of  his  inteuded  expedition. 

''Nolde  lady,*'  answered  Conrad,  "hereafter 
think  of  me  also  wheu  you  pay  your  devotions 
here;  for  I  am  going  to  meet mauy  dangers  and 
I  am  come  to  bid  you  adieu.** 

Iraieogard  turned  pale.  "  Is  it  certain  then  ?** 
she  asked,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

**  It  is  certain/*  said  he :  "  we  march  to-mor- 
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row. 

*'Then  will  I  pray  for  you  every  day,  at  this 
bour,  before  this  sacred  image," — whispered  the 
maidea^and  her  beautiful  head  bent  do%vn  before 
ber  breast,  as  the  lily  bends  when  the  raiu  storm 
has  broken  its  frail  stem. 

^*Now  shall  I  go  in  comfort.*'  cried  Conrad — 
"^for  if  I  should  even  fall  iu  battle,  1  shall  not  be 
quits  forgotten.  Is  it  not  true,  Irmengard,  that 
JOQ  pray  also  for  the  dead  ?'* 

Tbe  young  lady  grew  paler  than  before.  She 
eould  no  longer  restrain  her  tears,  and  she  held 
oQther  right  hand  to  the  knight,  while  with  the 
left  she  dried  her  eyes* 


I  hope  that  you  will  return  again,"  said  she, 
and  suffered  the  knight  to  retain  her  hand,  whilst 
he  kissed  it  and  shed  his  tears  upon  it. 

**  Irmengard,"  he  cried,  with  deep  emotion — 
**  Irmengard,  this  hand*'-^ 

«*  Shall  be  kept  for  you,**  said  she,  under  a 
sudden  impulse  and  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice, 
and  retreated  towards  the  castle  with  hasty  steps. 

The  knight  returned  to  the  monastery  with  the 
happiness  of  accepted  love  in  his  heart.  Full  of 
exhilarating  anticipations  himself,  his  animation 
was  communicated  to  his  comrades.  They 
marched  with  cheerfulness  aud  fought  valiantly 
under  their  young  leader.  Two  bloody  battles 
broke  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  decided  the 
contest.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  completely 
vanquished  and  some  of  his  people  were  taken 
prisoners,  whilst  the  remainder  were  scattered  in 
wild  disorder,  and  he  himself,  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  followers,  was  driven  for  refuge  within  the 
strong  walls  of  his  castle.  But  alas  !  the  knight 
of  Dachau,  pursuing  the  fugitives  too  closely  and 
too  far  ahead  of  his  men,  was  surrounded  and 
forced  to  enter  with  them  into  the  impregnable 
castle  of  Felsenburg,  where  he  was  confined  a 
close  prisoner  in  one  of  the  lofty  towers. 


V. 


A  gloomy  winter  of  storm  and  snow-showers 
now  passed  tediously  away.  Irmengard  secretly 
mourned  the  sad  misfortune  of  her  captive  lover. 
The  knight  on  his  part  complained  and  fretted 
every  day  about  his  adverse  fate,  which  deprived 
him  of  more  than  his  liberty  in  separating  him 
from  her  who  was  now  dearer  to  his  heart  than 
all  the  world  besides.  His  uncle,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  cloister,  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  obtain  his  release.  But  the  lord  of  the  manor 
made  all  sorts  of  difficulties ;  until  at  length  the 
Baron  Von  Sponheim  succeeded  in  mediating  a 
reconciliation  between  the  parties. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  April  that  Conrad 
left  his  prison  and  hastened  back  to  tbe  monas* 
tery.  Already  soft  vernal  breezes  blew ;  the  clear 
soft  green  of  the  beech  tree  leaves  lookeil  out 
from  among  the  brown  trunks  and  dusky  foliage 
uf  tbe  fir  trees  ;  and  here  and  there  on  sunny  de- 
clivities the  orchards  shone  with  the  full  beauty 
of  their  vernal  bloom.  An  eager  and  impatient 
longing  filled  the  breast  of  the  young  man.  He 
could  not  fix  his  thoughts  upon  any  particular 
object.  When  at  last  some  well  known  faces  and 
the  towers  of  the  abbey  met  his  view,  he  began 
to  feel  himself  at  home  again,  and  now  tbe  image 
of  his  beloved  began  to  rise  distinctly  to  bis  fan- 
cy's eye.  The  abbot  received  him  as  a  son,  and 
he  felt  the  pleasure  of  being  a  free  man  among 
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his  frieDds.  Bat  still  be  could  not  rest  contented 
even  for  half  a  day  in  the  abbey.  The  impulse 
of  bis  feelings  soon  drove  him  forth  to  the  sweet 
banks  of  the  forest  river  on  bis  way  to  the  White 
Castle.  He  crossed  the  stream  by  the  mill  as 
formerly,  and  wandered  in  great  emotion  down 
the  valley  towards  the  castle.  A  shriek  startled 
bim  out  of  bis  dreamy  abstractions.  Irmengard 
stood  before  him.  Involuntarily  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  meet  him,  but  with  a  maidenly 
blush  she  suddenly  dropped  them  again. 

^*  Irmengard  !*'  he  exclaimed,  and  offering  her 
his  right  hand,  he  gently  drew  her  to  bis  bosom 
with  the  other.  Both  were  almost  speechless 
with  emotion ;  they  looked  one  another  in  the 
eyes,  and  all  the  sorrowful  past  was  banished 
from  their  memories.  The  evening  shades 
gathered  around  them  before  they  were  aware 
of  it.  Reluctantly  they  parted,  but  with  the 
promise  of  seeing  each  other  again  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  with  theloverslike 
a  pleasant  dream,  and  no  thought  of  a  change  dis- 
turbed the  joy  of  their  souls.  But  their  meetings 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  prying  eyes,  and 
rumors  began  to  circulate  privately  through  the 
neighborhood.  Among  others  the  lord  of  St. 
Martin*s  manor  heard  of  the  affair;  and  as 
he  hated  the  abbot  and  bis  nephew,  so  be  gave 
private  notice  to  the  Baron  Fust  of  Hoheneck 
of  what  the  people  were  whispering  about  his 
daughter  and  the  Baron  Dachau.  In  Hoheneck 
the  old  hatred  still  burnt  as  fiercely  as  ever.  He 
hastened  to  the  White  Castle  with  dark  thoughts 
of  vengeance  in  his  heart.  But  on  bis  arrival  he 
gave  no  sign  of  his  dark  feelings  and  intentions. 
He  said  that  be  had  come  on  a  visit  of  a  few 
days,  desiring  to  see  bis  beloved  daughter  once 
more.  But  in  spite  of  bis  dissimulation,  bis  bit- 
ter grudge  broke  now  and  then  through  the  hy- 
pocritical covering  of  friendliness,  and  Irmengard 
began  to  feel  uneasy. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  knight  was  an 
old  servant,  blunt,  honest,  and  an  enemy  of  all 
deceit.  He  warned  the  young  lady  of  some 
evil  design ;  for  he  had  conceived  a  strong  sus- 
picion from  the  inquiries  which  his  master  made 
of  the  watchmen  of  the  castle.  Irmengard  was 
filled  with  inexpressible  anxiety.  She  must  speak 
with  the  knight  of  Dachau ; — she  must  warn  him 
of  his  danger.  With  this  view  she  sent  the  gar- 
dener of  the  castle,  on  whose  fidelity  she  could 
rely,  as  messenger  to  the  convent,  aud  af»pointed 
a  meeting  with  Dachau  at  midnight,  on  the  bank 
of  tbe  river  where  the  boat  lay.  Tremblingly 
she  awaited  the  messenger's  return,  and  as  he 
brought  the  answer  that  Dachau  would  meet  her 
according  to  appointment,  she  could  but  feebly 
conceal  the  emotions  that  agitated  her. 


The  night  came — the  clock  struck  eleven,  and 
in  the  castle  every  thing  seemed  to  be  buried  in 
profound  sleep.  Irmeugard*s  chamber  joined  a 
ball  in  which  were  sundry  clothes-presses.  In 
one  of  these  was  kept  a  suit  of  boy*B  clothes 
which  had  been  worn  by  a  relation  of  the  Ladj 
Von  Thurm,  who  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age«  and 
the  suit  fitted  as  if  it  bad  been  made  for  Irmen- 
gard. That  she  might  not  be  recognized  on 
going  out,  she  put  on  this  suit  of  clothes  and 
slipped  out  of  the  castle  through  the  garden  and 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Dachau  was  al- 
ready there,  waiting  for  her,  and  filled  with  vague 
and  gloomy  apprehensions.  She  imparted  to 
him  what  she  knew  and  what  she  feared.  Con- 
rad fell  into  despair,  when  be  beard  of  the  hatred 
and  tbe  probable  design  of  Irmengard*s  father ; 
but  Irmengard  consoled  bim  in  some  degree  with 
words  of  encouragement  and  grounds  of  hope 
that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

**  Up  yonder,**  said  she,  pointing  to  the  skies* 
**  are  the  fates  of  men  ordained ;  if  heaven  has 
destined  us  for  each  other,  no  human  power  can 
long  part  us." 

In  such  a  straiu  she  continued  to  address  him 
on  this  trying  occasion,  until  she  again  kindled  in 
bis  breast  some  light  of  hope.  But  now  they 
must  separate  for  the  present.  The  young  lady 
promised  that  on  the  next  day  she  would  again 
send  him  a  message  through  the  gardener.  He 
accompanied  her  to  the  outside  of  the  thicket  in 
which  they  had  met,  and  there  he  stood  looking 
after  her  as  she  approached  tbe  garden  wall. 
She  bad  almost  reached  it,  when  he  heard  the 
whizzing  of  an  arrow  through  tbe  air,  and  Ir- 
mengard fell  with  a  cry  to  the  ground.  Curd 
sprang  up  to  her  and  found  her  lying  insensible, 
with  the  blood  gushing  from  her  wound. 

'*Oh,  Irmengard!  Irmengard!'*  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  voice  of  despair,  **yoa  are  murdered  !*' 

•*Who?  Who?**  cried  a  fearful  voice,  and  a 
dark,  tall  form  issued  from  the  shadow  of  tbe 
neighboring  trees  and  came  to  the  fallen  body. 

Curd  recognized  the  Baron  Hoheneck.  **  What, 
is  it  you  ?**  he  exclaimed.  **  Have  you  shed  the 
blood  of  your  own  child  ?" 

"Man!**  muttered  the  old  knight,  ** say  not 
again  this  is  my  daughter.'* 

*'  But  I  do  say  that  this  is  Irmengard  of  Ho- 
heneck,*' answered  Conrad  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness. 

**  Woe !  woe !  woe  is  me !  I  have  murdered 
my  own  child,**  cried  Hoheneck,  and  rushed  down 
the  hill  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  pursuing 
bim. 

Conrad's  call  for  help  soon  brought  the  gar- 
dener and  some  other  people  to  the  spot  from  the 
castle.  Torches  were  brought,  and  the  bystand- 
ers shuddered  at  the  sight  which  now  presented 
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itfelf  to  their  eyes.  The  young  lady  was  lying 
OD  (be  ground,  pale  as  a  sheet  and  perlTectly  vno- 
tioolew.  The  arrow  had  struck  her  right  shoul- 
der, and  the  blood  was  still  gushing  forth.  After 
a  while  she  agaiu  opened  her  eyes  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  pain. 

"God  be  praised,  she  lives  !**  exclaimed  Curd, 
ud  kneeling  down  he  took  her  cold  hand  in  his. 

Now  they  prepared  to  carry  her  into  the  cas- 
tle. The  young  man  never  quit  her  side,  until 
the  chaplain  of  the  castle,  who  also  exercised 
tbe  healing  art,  had  drawn  the  arrow  from  the 
woand,  and  declared  that  no  mortal  injury  had 
beeo  done.  Hardly  yet,  however,  could  Conrad 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  tbe  convent,  though 
they  could  not  well  refuse  to  invite  him  to  come 
daily  to  the  castle,  that  be  might  inquire  after 
tbe  young  lady's  condition. 

No  one  thought  of  the  Baron  Hoheneck,  until 
Irmeogard,  the  oext  day,  having  recovered  her 
vital  powers,  inquired  for  her  father.  She  seem- 
ed to  have  no  suspicion  that  the  deadly  arrow 
came  from  his  hand,  and  her  heart  yearned  for 
bis  forgiveness.  Conrad  came  over  at  an  early 
boar  and  inquired  for  Irmengard.  The  chap- 
lau  gave  him  a  favorable  report  of  her  condi- 
tieo.  Then  tbe  young  knight  suggested,  that  he 
might  well  consider  her  as  murdered  by  his  hand, 
and  be  might,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  have 
committed  some  violence  on  himself. 

Servants  were  sent  out  immediately  in  search 
of  him,  and  Curd  devoted  himself  to  the  same 
object  But  all  their  efforts  to  find  the  old  knight 
were  fruitless.  They  all  returned,  one  after 
aootber,  with  tbe  report  that  they  could  not  find 
a  trace  of  bioi.  Now  the  conjecture  was  that 
be  bad  either  plunged  into  some  river,  or  buried 
bimielf  in  a  monastery.  Before  Irmengard, 
however,  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  matter. 
Tbey  quieted  her  mind  by  accounting  for  her  fa- 
ther's absence  in  a  way  that  would  not  alarm  her 
for  his  safety.  Her  wound  soon  began  to  heal, 
and  io  a  few  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk  about 
inker  room.  Curd  received  the  Intelligence  of 
her  recovery  with  inexpressible  delight.  Never 
bad  be  experienced  a  purer  joy.  Yet  from  this 
time  be  had  not  the  heart  to  visit  the  castle ;  for 
be  felt  that  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the 
fate  of  Innengard*s  father,  must  interpose  itself 
Uke  some  threatening  ghost  between  his  wishes 
aod  bis  hopes. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  a  monk  from  Lorraine,  who  was  by  his 
prior*8  order  making  a  journey  to  the  Danube, 
He  gaTO  an  account,  among  other  things,  of 
a  strange  sort  of  man  who  had  lately  sought 
a  refuge  in  their  monastery ;  and  although  appa- 
rently of  noble  birth,  had  applied  for  the  office 
of  herdsman  to  the  monastery.    The  abbot  and 
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Conrad  had  their  attention  roused  by  this  story. 
They  inquired  about  the  personal  appearance  of 
this  man,  his  age,  and  tbe  time  of  his  appear- 
ance in  Lorraine.  All  that  the  travelling  monk 
told  them  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  seemed 
to  point  out  the  Baron  Hoheneck ;  aod  Conrad 
resolved  immediately  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Lorraine. 


VI. 

After  a  laborious  journey  of  several  days.  Curd 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  monastery, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Irmengard's  father.  Al- 
ready he  beheld  the  two  towers  of  the  elegant 
church  rising  behind  a  wood  of  oaks,  and  had  a 
mind  to  turn  into  a  footpath  that  led  from  the 
highway  through  the  wood,  when  he  observed  at 
the  entrance  of  an  old  chapel  a  meanly  dressed 
man  who  appeared  to  be  devoutly  engaged  in 
prayer.  Curd  instantly  recognized  in  him  the 
Baron  Von  Hoheneck.  He  quickly  dismounted, 
gave  his  horse^s  bridle  reins  to  his  servant,  and 
waited  until  Fust,  who  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
tbe  sound  of  his  arrival,  had  ended  his  devotions. 
When  after  awhile  he  rose  to  bis  feet  and  reach- 
ed for  his  staff,  which  lay  on  the  ground.  Curd 
walked  up  to  him.  The  old  man  started  at  the 
sight  of  him,  as  if  he  were  an  accusing  spirit. 

"Be  not  alarmed,"  said  Conrad,  "1  bring  you 
glad  tidings :  your  daughter  Irmengard  lives,  and 
has  recovered  from  her  wound.*' 

At  this  annunciation  a  crushing  burden  seem- 
ed to  be  taken  from  the  knight*s  soul.  He 
stood  for  a  few  moments  without  moving:  then 
he  fell  upon  hid  knees,  and  lifted  his  trembling 
hands  towards  heaven.  Curd  expected  that  now 
the  old  man  would  gladly  return  home  with  him : 
but  Hoheneck  adhered  firmly  to  his  purpose  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude. 
"  Why,'*  said  he,  "  why  should  I  again  take  up 
a  burden  that  I  had  not  strength  to  bear  ?  Hap- 
piness on  earth  I  renounce  as  unattainable,  and 
peace  I  shall  find  only  here,  where  I  have  learned 
to  direct  all  my  hopes  and  wishes  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  Here,  Knight  of  Dachau,  take 
my  seal-riug  as  a  sure  token  that  you  have  found 
me,  and  that  I  acknowledge  you  as  my  son-in- 
law.  Be  true  and  affectionate  to  my  Irmengard, 
and  my  prayers  will  bring  down  blessings  upon 
your  union.'* 

In  vain  did  Conrad  employ  all  his  art  of 
persuasion  to  change  Hoheneck*s  purpose  :  with 
this  view  he  staid  day  after  day  in  the  monastery ; 
but  all  in  vain ;  he  bad  at  last  to  return  alone  to 
the  castle  of  Hoheneck. 

Irmengard  was  sorely  grieved  at  the  intel- 
ligence that  she  was  never  to  see  her  father  again. 
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**  Then  I  must  mourn  for  bim  as  for  the  dead," 
she  exclaimed ;  and  she  put  on  mourning  weeds 
and  wore  them  a  whole  year.  Then  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  she  gave  her  hand  to  the 
Knight  of  Dachau.  As  they  stood  before  the 
altar,  and  the  priest  was  pronouncing  the  bless- 
ing upon  their  union,  Irraengard  thought  that  she 
saw  the  form  of  her  father  by  the  priest^s  side, 
looking  kindly  upon  her  and  waving  his  hand  in 
token  of  approbation.  She  was  so  agitated  by 
this  vision,  that  she  could  scarcely  avoid  crying 
out  and  disturbing  the  marriage  ceremony.  When 
the  newly  married  pair  left  the  chapel  and  re- 
turned to  the  cRstle.  there  came  a  messenger  from 
Lorraine  with  intelligence  of  Baron  Von  Hohe- 
neck*8  decease.  He  had  a  peaceful  end,  and  his 
last  words  were  a  blessing  upon  bis  children. 


POETRY  OF  THE  WINDS. 


BT    CAROLINE    HOWARD. 

Some  love  the  star*,  that  peer,  like  angels'  eyes 
Through  (he  blue  veil  of  curtained  Paradise; 
Some  love  the  flowers,  and  watch  each  opening  hue, 
With  beating  hearts  and  worship  pure  and  true, — 

/  love  the  winds. 

Some  love  the  trees,  the  tall  and  verdant  trees, 
That  rock  like  cradled  sylphids  in  the  breeze, 
Or  greet  the  cloud?  and  whisper  loving  things. 
While  on  their  boughs  the  wild  dove  echoing  sings. 

I  love  the  winds. 

Some  love  the  day,  the  bright,  bold,  busy  day, 
That  wakes  the  dreamer  with  its  sun-touched  ray; 
Or  the  meek  moon  that,  as  its  glories  rise. 
Shows  the  sweet  light  in  tender  lovers'  eyes— 

I  love  the  winds. 

Not  with  the  cold,  calm  worship  of  the  soul 
Love  I  the  changeful  winds,  but  with  the  whole 
Wild  and  impassioned  fervour  of  my  heart, 
That  of  my  very  being  forms  a  part. 

I  love  the  winds! 

Bright  clouds  in  western  skies  are  tinged  with  gold, 
And  rock-lined  caves  their  countless  wealth  unfold, 
Unconquered  waves  in  grandeur  meet  the  gale, 
And  beauty  lies  on  mount,  and  plain  and  vale. 

Why  love  the  winds  7 

Why  does  the  zephyr's  pure  and  trembling  kiss 
Bring  to  my  heart  a  feeling  fraught  with  bliss  ? 
Why  do  my  lips  half  meet  its  dear  caress  7 
Why  does  my  voice  its  magic  power  confess  7 

Why  love  the  winds? 

Why  do  the  winds  for  others  bring  alarms  7 
For  me  a  thousand  never-ending  charms  7 
While  poets  sing  the  flowers,  the  sun.  the  trees, 
Why  do  I  sing  the  wild  iEoIian  breeze, 

Why  love  the  winds  7 


I  love  them,  for  they  come  on  pinions  strong 
FreMkfrom  thy  pretincc — mom  and  night  1  long 
That  with  their  freedom  I  might  fly  to  thee. 
And  round  thy  form  forever  lingering  be 
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PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 

In  the  chances  of  the  little  travel  that  I  have 
made,  I  have  never  seen  a  spot  which  to  me 
seemed  more  remarkable  than  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  When  I  first  saw  it,  my  mind  had 
been  thrown  into  a  somewhat  excited  state,  and 
possibly,  therefore,  the  impression  made  upon  me 
was  more  vivid  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been.  We  crossed  from  London  to  Paris  in  one 
day.  The  distance  is  considerable  forooeday*8 
travel,  well  nigh  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  to  me  out  of  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  left  old  Lon- 
don, after  a  brief  visit  of  some  weeks,  though  I 
purposed  to  return — the  ride  through  the  luxuri- 
ant hop-grounds  of  Kent  was  as  delightful  as  it 
was  new,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  awaken- 
ed historical  associations  enough  to  have  affbrdod 
material  for  many  days*  thinking  and  feeling.  Bat 
we  tarried  not  at  Dover.  What  a  time  we  had 
of  it  crossing  the  Channel  ?  It  diverts  me  even 
now  to  think  of  the  appearance  of  the  deck  of  the 
dirty  little  steamer,  strewed  with  fine  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  lying  about,  here  and  there,  amid  the 
dehria  of  sea-sickness,  some  on  rough  overcoats 
and  blankets,  and  some  without  anything  to  de- 
fend their  fine  garments  from  the  defilement  of 
the  deck.  It  is  strange  how  reckless  are  the  suf- 
ferers by  sea-sickness,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
note,  that  those  who  do  not  suffer,  have  a  most 
unmannerly  propensity  to  laugh  at  those  that  do. 
And  then  across  to  Calais,  the  geographical  op- 
posite and  the  historical  pendant,  to  Dover.  It 
is  an  exciting  thing,  however  familiar  one  may 
be  with  book  French,  to  be  for  the  first  time  in 
a  country,  where  men,  women  and  children  talk 
French  in  an  easy,  unconscious  way,  as  if  it  was 
nothing  to  them.  And  what  wonderful  French 
it  is  that  they  talk  at  the  Custom  House  ?  Very 
different  from  that  of  Fenelon,  or  Voltaire,  or 
Racine,  or  even  of  Le  Sage.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  can  speak  French  passably,  and  my  stock,  such 
as  it  was,  served  my  purposes  very  well  for  some 
months  afterwards,  but  at  Calais  I  was  more 
than  content  to  pay  a  franc  or  two,  to  a  most 
active,  gallant,  effective,  savoir-faire  sort  of  a 
commissionaire,  who  spoke  a  little  English  and 
a  vast  deal  of  French,  and  who  took  charge  of 
us  and  our  trunks,  and  put  us  most  skilfully  and 
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evao  arostically,  through  the  bars  aDd  barriers, 
foroM  and  fees  of  the  doaaoe,  (giving  us  a  dinner 
by  the  way,)  and  landed  us  all  safe  in  the  cars. 
Ab,  excellent  commissionaire  !     I  shall  not  soon 
forget  you,  though  at  this  moment  your  name 
has  escaped  my  memory.     Away  then  we  sped 
to  Paris,  through  scenery   altogether  different 
from  that  which  we  had  seen  oo  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  into  Paris!  Paris!    really 
ioto  Paris !    Did  ai^  one  ever  enter  Paris  for  the 
fint  time  without  emotion  ?     We  arrived  about 
flitdsigbt,  yet  not  too  late  to  form  the  opinion 
tbattbe  Rue  Rivoli  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
ttreeti  we  had  ever  seen.     The  Hotel  Meurice 
is  a  very  good  Hotel  to  those  who  have  never 
bses  at  the  Aster  House,  the  Irving  House,  et  id 
MUK  gtmus  of  first  rate  comforts  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  beds  were  unexceptionable ;  but 
if  I  bare  conveyed  to  my  readers  any  tolerable 
itlea  o(  the  nervous  stimulation  1  had  experi- 
esred  during  the  day,  they  will  not  be  surprised 
tbat  I  slept  little  and  rose  the  next  morniug  with 
a  fever  upon  me.     The  Hotel  Meurice  is  sepa- 
rated just  by  a  street,  and  the  tall,  slim,  iron  rail- 
ing, with  gilt  spear- heads,  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  street,  from  the  Tuilleries.     The  trees  of  the 
Tsiilerics  an  planted  so  thick  that  their  branches 
isierieck,  and  their  shade  is  so  impervious  to  the 
MB  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  grows  beneath 
tboio.    It  was  a  hot  day  in  the  last  of  June,  aud 
By  fevered  blood  was  parching  my  skin.     Should 
I  Mad  for  a  physician  ?    How  alarming,  even  to 
a  stoat-hearted  roan,  the  prospect  of  beiug  sick 
away  from  bonne  I     I  looked  out  of  my  window. 
The  trees  waved  so  refreshingly — the  earth,  dark 
asd  cool  with  tbe  shade,  looked  so  temptiug,  tbat 
I  lelt  like  baring  my  breast,  and  throwing  my- 
•elf  upon  the  ground.     It  seemed  to  me  that  na- 
tore  was  saying,  trust  me!     Aud  I  resolved  to 
Crast  her,  and  instead  of  sending  for  a  leech,  I 
put  on  my  hat,  walked  across  the  street,  and  en- 
toriag  tbe  Tuilleries,  paid  my  two  sous  for  a  chair, 
aad  took  my  seat  to  cool  off*  my  fever  there.     It 
was  a  complete  success,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
how  delicious  were  my  sensations,  as  the  balm 
•f  the  fragrant  shade  entered  my  veins,  and  ex- 
polled  gradually,  but  entirely  that  pestiferous  heat. 
It  was  too  early  in  the  day  for  the  appearance  of 
the  diamal  crowd  that  throngs  this  place  of  de- 
lij^bt,  bat  a  great  number  of  children  had  come 
to  take  their  morning  romp  there,  and  many 
OQfses  were  sitting  about  with  infants  in  their 
ams  or  asleep  upon  their  knees,  in  the  open  air. 
A  species  of  wood-pigeon  twice  as  large  as  any 
io  this  coontry,  frequents  the  grove,  and  mingled 
itt  Botes  with  the  French  child's  talk  and  laugh, 
tbat  was  ringing  around  me.     A  tranquil  lassi- 
tsde  took  tbe  place  of  the  excitement  I  had  felt 
belbre,  and  I  sat  for  some  hours,  now  dreaming, 


and  now  attending  faintly  to  what  was  going  on 
around  me,  and  feeling  as  one  does  sometiuies  at 
the  climax  of  enjoyment  in  a  warm  bath.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  now,  tbat  I  could  exercise 
such  control  over  myself,  as  to  sit  down  thus  in 
the  midst  of  that  grove,  with  tbe  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries  just  before  me,  parted,  not  separated, 
from  the  grove,  by  a  frontage  of  grouud  occu- 
pied by  parterres,  jets  d'eau,  and  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  statuary  of  much  pretensiou — tbe  Seine, 
that  I  had  never  seen,  flowing  by  so  near  that  I 
could  almost  hear  its  gentle  dash  against  the 
masonry  that  confines  its  current — the  Veudome 
column  withiu  two  minutes*  walk,  and,  in  short, 
Paris,  with  its  glories  and  its  mysteries  all 
around  me,  and  this  my  first  morning  there — and 
yet  for  hours  I  sat  cooling  off  my  fever,  and  ac- 
tually dozing. 

Presently,  however,  I  roused  myself  and  began 
to  take  in  the  scene  before  me,  and  I  opened  a 
Guide  book,  to  gather  up  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  the  place.  Being  in  some  perplexity  to 
identify  certain  localities  mentioned  in  the  book, 
I  approached  an  old  soldier,  (one  of  the  pen- 
sioners of  tbe  Hotel  des  luvalides  as  he  after-, 
wards  informed  me,)  who  was  enjoying  the  morn- 
ing upon  a^seat  near  by,  aud  begged  him  to  aid 
me.  Having  obtained  this  courtesy  from  him, 
in  order  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  1  said, 
"I  suppose,  Monoieur,  tbat  you  have  yourself 
witnessed  some  of  the  revolutions  which  have 
had  part  of  their  movement  about  that  palace 
there  ?'* 

*♦  Assurement,  Monsieur — assurement.*'  And 
after  mentioning  the  massacre  thereof  the  Swiss 
guards  in  1792,  and  the  attack  oi  the  people 
upon  it  in  1830,  be  proceeded  to  give  me  a  mi- 
nute and  graphic  account  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  as  connected  with  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
leries, and  tbe  escape  from  it  of  Louis  Philippe. 
•»  What  born  narrators,"  said  i  to  myself,  "  if  not 
real  orators,  these  French  are.'*  My  old  soldier 
having  finished  his  account  of  1848,  and  having 
found  out  that  I  was  not  an  Englishman,  as  be 
bad  at  first  supposed,  but  an  American,  began  to 
speak  most  eloquently  about  revolutions,  and  the 
necessity  for  them,  adding  with  that  sort  of  fa- 
talism which  seems  to  cling  to  a  people  after 
they  have  discarded  every  other  form  of  religion, 
'*  Revolutions,  Monsieur,  are  not  of  man,  but 
from  God.  Man  thinks  he  achieves  them  and 
so  he  does,  but  it  is  because  he  caunot  help  it. 
God  has  something  to  be  done,  and  be  calls  upon 
a  man  or  a  nation  to  do  it,— they  hear  and  they 
obey.  Sometimes  the  man  feels,  or  the  nation 
feels,  tbat  they  are  doing  God's  work— oftener 
they  do  not,  but  what  matter  ?  Whether  or  not 
they  must  obey.  Now  God  wills  revolutions, 
because  nations  need  them,  and  cannot  be  re« 
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generated  without  tbeda,  and  to  work  these  rev- 
olutions, not  so  nouch  for  themselves  as  for  the 
world,  he  has  chosen  the  French,  because,*'  tap- 
ping his  forehead  with  his  forefinger,  *^  they  have 
ideas/  Yes,  Monsieur,  without  doubt,  other  na- 
tions are  great— the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the 
Germans,  and  also  the  English  have  their  excel- 
lences, and  above  all,  America,  your  country,  is  a 
very  great  country,  mats,"  (and  here  the  gesttire 
was  one  which  belongs  as  excl  usi  vely  to  the  French 
as  the  city  of  Parisdoes — the  forefinger  laid  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  nose,)  **maw.  Monsieur, 
c^est  Its  Francals,  quiont  des  idees.*'  The  old  soldier 
was  right  in  his  metaphysics  at  least)  if  wrong  in 
his  theology.  The  French  certainly  have  more 
ideas  than  other  people.  Ever  thinking,  talking, 
scheming,  and  acting  too,  yet  never  accomplish- 
ing any  thing  except  in  the  sciences,  and  in  these 
successful  only  because  in  them  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  practical  folly  to  negative  the  re- 
sults of  intellectual  alnli^- — the  French  are  the 
admiration,  the  laughing  stock,  and  the  puzzle  of 
the  world.  My  old  soldier  turned  readily  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  in  significant,  though 
mysterious  phrases,  assured  me  that  another  rev- 
olution was  advancing,  and  that  its  fiery  disk  was 
even  now  just  beneath  the  horizon,  and  might 
momently  be  expected  to  burst  up  into  view,  and 
that  all  preceding  revolutions  would  be  cast  into 
forgetfulness  by  the  magnitude  and  terribleness 
of  this  one»  ^*  And  Monsieur,"  (the  finger  again 
on  the  nose,)  **  the  man  who  is  to  accomplish  all 
this,  is  now  in  Paris !"  I  knew  that  Monsieur 
Cabet,  a  notorious  socialist,  who  had  crossed  the 
ocean  with  uS)  had  arrived  but  the  evening  before 
in  Paris,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  be 
the  expected  regenerator,  I  mentioned  hisname* 
The  old  soldier  spoke  of  his  doctrines  approvingly, 
and  of  himself  in  a  patronizing  tone,  but  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  contemptuously  at  the  ideti  that 
Mens.  Cabet  could  be  the  hero  of  a  revolution, 
such  as  he  was  foreshadowing.  After  much  de- 
clamation, which  was  not  the  less  impressive  be- 
cause my  ear  4iad  not  become  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  the  French  accent  to  prevent  me  from 
losing  enough  of  his  discourse,  to  give  it  that 
fragmentary  tone  which  heightens  so  much  the 
sublimity  of  Ossian,  he  paused,  and  in  the  most 
dramatic  manner,  asked  me  what  day  of  the 
month  it  was.  I  replied,  that  according  to  my 
best  chronology,  it  was  the  25th  of  June,  and  be 
then  pointed  to  a  large  clock  on  the  front  of  the 
palace,  and  with  equal  emphasis,  demanded  the 
hour  of  the  day,  which  I  announced  as  one 
o'clock  less  fifteen  minutes.  "  Remember  then. 
Monsieur,  that  in  the  Tuilleries,  June  25,  at  a 
quarter  to  one  o'ckfck,  I.  a  soldier  of  the  Grand 
Army,  foretold  to  you  the  approach  of  the  most 
terrific  revolution  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


When  it  comes.  Monsieur,  remember — when  it 
comes,  I  say,  for  you  will  live  to  see  it,  remem- 
ber what  I  have  this  morning  said,  and  then** — 
(the  egotism  of  the  French  is  certainly  equal  to 
theirtalents,)  **remember  me«"  I  assured  him  that 
I  would  not  forget  bim,  and  saluting  him  respect- 
fully, took  my  leave.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was 
affected  by  this  conspirator- like  harangue,  but  if 
I  was,  I  could  plead  as  my  apology,  that  mj 
nerves  were  still  twitching  from  the  effects  of 
fever,  and  surely  the  conversation  was  a  singular 
one  to  greet  me  on  my  arrival  in  Paris.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  as  I  walked  slowly  along  the 
terrace,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Tuilleries,  my 
mind  ran  over  the  principal  events  of  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  that  had  so  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  in  Paris,  and  the  scenes  of  unparal- 
leled ferocity  that  had  marked  some  of  them, 
and  I  felt  that  Voltaire  had  not  miscalled  his  couu^ 
trymen,  when  he  said  that  they  were  half  mon*> 
key  and  half  tiger.  And  so  when  I  came  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  that  wonderful  place,  the 
finest,  perhaps  in  Europe,  with  surroundings  of 
uuparalleled  magnificence,  profusely  adoroed 
with  works  of  art,  and  signalized  by  its  histori- 
cal associations,  one  thought  possessed  me  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  all  others — that  there 
had  been  erected  the  guillotine,  by  which  had 
perished  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Elizatieth,  the  kingV  sister,  aod 
Charlotte  Corday,  with  many  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  spirits  then  in  France — there  toosuflfered 
justly,  many  monsters  of  crime,  as  Dantoo  and 
Robespierre  and  C loots,  and  the  inficta  inhuman 
taque  turba,  that  history  takes  no  note  of.  The 
precise  spot  is  indicated  where  the  guillotine 
stood,  and  I  could  not  withdraw  my  eyes  from 
it : — by  a  kind  of  fascination  I  gazed  on  it  till  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  I  could  see  on  the  ae- 
phaltum  pavement,  the  blood-stain  which  the 
two  large  fountains  playing  there  in  vain  essayed 
to  efface.  My  fever,  the  talk  of  the  old  soldier, 
and  my  realising  sense  of  the  horrors  of  the  6 rat 
revolution  as  I  stood  here  in  the  focus  of  its  fury, 
all  forced  my  rushing  thoughts  into  one  chaonel 
from  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  divert 
them,  and  I  left  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  that 
morning  with  but  one  idea  about  it»  But  1  re- 
turned to  it  often  enough  to  learn  that  its  bein^ 
the  spot  upon  which  the  guillotine  was  erected, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  things  that  make  it  one 
of  the  most  note-worthy  places  in  the  world.  I 
visited  it  again  and  again,  sometimes  in  the  early 
morn,  sometimes  just  at  nightfall,  and  often  just 
before  I  was  retiring  to  bed  at  midnight,  and 
never  without  emotion,  and  as  I  was  leaving 
Paris,  it  was  one  of  the  spots  of  which  I  took  a 
mental  adieu  with  the  most  regret. 
I  will  briefly  describe  it,  though  I  know  fail 
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well  that  I  cannot  by  words  coovey  any  tolera- 
ble idea  of  its  beaoty.  I  have  attempted  tbia 
iHaia  ead  again  in  conTemtion,  but  bave  never 
ftoereeded  in  kindling  the  admiration  that  I  ex* 
pected,  and  I  bave  seen  otbere  fail  in  the  same 
way,  while  never  yet  have  1  mentioned  its  name 
to  ooe  who  had  seen  it,  without  perceiving  that 
il  bid  made  itself  felt. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  between  the  Tu- 
iiltriei  and  the  Champs  Elysdes,  but  instead  of 
iiiemipting  the  continuity  of  the  two,  it  seems 
to  make  it  more  obvious.  It  is  at  the  intersec- 
lios  of  two  vistas— one  extending  from  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Tuilleries,  down  through  its  forest, 
aid  the  whole  length  of  the  Champs  Elys^esto 
tbe  Arc  de  Triompbe,  a  dbtance  of. nearly  two 
BiJes«»tbe  other,  shorter  and  like  the  transverse 
•f  a  cross,  is  the  Rue  de  la  Concorde,  termina- 
ted at  the  North  by  the  Madeleine,  and  at  the 
Seatb  across  the  Seine,  by  the  palace  of  the 
Legialative  Assembly,  behind  which  is  seen  tow- 
rnog  tbe  dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  buildings 
ID  view  are  chiefly  public  edifices,  and  nothiug 
tririal,  or  even  common-place  meets  the  eye  of 
tbe  eatraneed  spectator.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Place  are  situated  two  large  fountains,  dedica- 
ted the  one  to  Maritime  and  the  other  to  Flu- 
vial Navigation.  They  consist  each  of  a  cir- 
calar  basin  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  out  of  which 
me  two  other  smaller  basins.  These  fountains 
are  amply  upheld  and  professedly  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  figures,  some  of  them  colossal, 
lepresenting  Tritons,  and  Nereids,  and  the  genii 
sf  astronomy,  commerce  and  navigation — also 
the  genii  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  flowers 
asd  fruits,  uot  forgetting  the  ^enti  ofiht  common 
and  tke  ptarl  fishenu  I  All  this  allegorical  in- 
tent I  took  upon  the  faith  of  Galignani's  Guide 
Book,  which  I  found  remarkably  trustworthy 
■poa  subjects  that  I  could  understand,  and  I  was 
willing  to  trust  it  in  matters  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible. Allegorical  paintings  are  for  the  most  part 
saiatsUigible,  but  when  these  riddles  are  cut  out 
of  solid  stone,  they  seemed  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treoie.  Asornaments,  however,  they  are  graceful 
aad  appropriate  enough,  and  altogether  the  foun- 
tains merit  tbe  praise  always  bestowed  upon  them. 
Sarmonnting  tbe  pavilions  of  the  Octagon,  are 
other  allegorical  figures  representing  the  principal 
proviocial  cities,  Strasburg,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
Lyoas,  and  some  others.  These  allegories  are  a 
Kttle  more  substantial  than  those  that  shadow 
forth  Maritime  and  Fluvial  Navigation,  and  please 
tbe  eye,  even  if  they  are  lost  upon  the  understand- 
ing. On  lofty  pedestals  next  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  are  two  excellent  groups  in  marble,  each 
representing  a  restive  horse  checked  by  his  at- 
tendant. In  mentioning  the  decorations  of  the 
Place,  must  not  be  forgotten  tweuty  handsome 


rostral  columns  bearing  lamps,  and  surmounted 
by  gilt  globes,  and  forty  ornamental  lamp-posts 
bordering  the  carriage  roads.  But  I  have  pur- 
posely postponed  until  the  last,  the  mention  of 
the  most  prominent  and  attractive  ornament  of 
the  Place-— the  Luxor  Obelisk.  This  is  a  mon- 
olith or  single  stone,  72  feet  high  and  weighing 
500.000  pounds.  It  is  raised  27  feet  by  a  pliuth 
and  pedestal,  the  pedestal  being  a  single  block 
of  grey  granite,  15  feet  high  by  9  square,  and 
weighing  240,000  pounds.  The  obelisk  is  of  the 
fioelt  red  seyenite,  and  covered  on  each  face 
with  three  lines  of  hieroglyphics  commemora- 
tive of  Sesostris.  This  magnificent  relic  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  is  one  of  two  obelisks  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes,  the  modem 
Luxor,  where  they  were  erected,  it  is  supposed 
1550  years  before  Christ,  by  Rbamses  III.  of 
the  18th  Egyptian  dynasty,  better  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  great  Sesostris.  These  two  mono- 
liths, together  with  Cleopatra's  needle  near  Al- 
exandria, were  given  by  Mehemet  All,  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  to  the  French  government,  in  consid- 
eration of  tbe  advantages  conferred  by  France 
on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form  the  modern  arsenal 
and  naval  establishment  of  Alexandria.  The 
difficulty  of  conveying  such  a  mass  was  exceed- 
ingly great.  A  road  to  the  Nile  had  to  be  made, 
the  obelisk  to  be  encased  in  wood,  carefully  low- 
ered, and  drawn  to  the  river  by  Arabs  amidst  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera,  with  scanty  means  of 
transport,  and  under  a  scorching  sun.  These 
operations  occupied  800  men  for  three  months. 
When  the  vessel  was  reached  it  was  necessary 
to  saw  off  a  portion  of  it,  that  it  might  receive 
the  stone.  With  great  difficulty  it  was  brought 
to  Paris.  An  inclined  plane  was  built  of  solid 
masonry  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestsl, 
and  the  obelisk  was  drawn  up  on  this,  and  then 
by  means  of  very  powerful  and  ingenious  machi- 
nery skilfully  managed,  it  was  gradually  made 
to  assume  its  perpendicular  position.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  removing  the  obelisk  from  Thebes 
and  erecting  it  where  it  now  stands,  was  about 
two  millions  of  francs. 

I  have  mentioned  tbe  principal  things  that  be- 
long to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  but  I  am  too 
well  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  description  in 
general,  and  the  special  feebleness  of  my  own 
in  particular,  to  entertain  the  hope  that  I  have 
conveyed  any  tolerable  idea  of  tbe  spot  to  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  never  seen  it.  But  the 
historical  suggestions  of  the  Place  are  more  easily 
apprehended.  You  look  for  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter along  the  vista  of  the  famous  Champs  Elys6es 
and  your  eye  rests  upon  the  Arc  de  Triompbe, 
the  grandest  and  most  cosdy  memorial  arch  in 
Europe,  commenced  in  1806  by  NApoIeon,  in 
honor  of  the  great  army,  and  finished  thirty  yei|,ni 
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after  by  Louis  Philippe,  aad  coosecrated  to  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms.  How  stirriog  it  is  to 
be  brought  into  immediate  contact,  as  you  are 
every  where  in  Paris  and  iadeed  every  where  in 
France,  with  the  realities  of  the  life  of  Bona- 
parte !  We  need  to  tread  the  ground  he  trod,  to 
see  the  structures  he  built,  the  streets  he  named, 
the  Champs  de  Mars  where  he  reviewed  his 
troops,  and  here  and  there  the  survivors  of  those 
troops,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  idea  that  he  was 
a  half  mythic  personage,  and  to  make  ua  feel 
that  though  **  a  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size," 
he  was  likewise  engaged  in  doing  a  great  many 
other  things  beside  gaining  such  victories  as  no 
man  ever  gained  before. 

In  the  opposite  direction  you  see,  nearly  half 
a  mile  distant,  through  the  grove  of  the  Toiile- 
ries,  the  palace  which  has  been  connected  with 
the  regal  history  of  France  from  the  time  of 
Louis  Quatorze  to  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe. 
And  then  those  noble  grounds  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Tuilleries,  they  have  in  history, 
and  that  serious  history  too,  a  place  as  real  as 
that  which  belongs  to  any  of  the  monarchs  that 
ever  trod  them.  The  Madeleine  brings  to  our 
mind  the  image  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  palace 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity has  its  historical  associations  harmoni- 
zing well  with  those  belonging  to  the  Hotel  des 
luvalides,  whose  dome  raises  itself  in  the  dis- 
tance behind.  To  the  blood-stained  remem- 
brances that  cover  the  spot  where  stood  the 
Guillotine  from  1793  to  1795,  1  have  already  al- 
luded. And  then  the  obelisk  again !  How 
have  1  sat  at  its  base,  in  the  shadow  made  by 
the  intercepting  of  the  rays  of  a  bright  moon, 
and  as  a  ceaseless  tide  of  hurrying  feet  swept 
by  me,  endeavored,  now  by  complete  abstrac- 
tion, and  now  by  the  contrast  of  what  surround- 
ed me,  to  get  my  thoughts  into  that  distant  past, 
oC  the  existence  of  which,  this  tall  symmetrical 
stone,  covered  with  solemn  looking  hieroglyph- 
ics, was  the  indubitable  evidence.  Built  by  Se- 
soatris!  15.50  years  before  Christ!— of  all  that 
my  eye  rested  upon  there  was  nothing  that  1500 
years  ago  was  the  same  as  now,  save  that  tall 
column,  and  that  bright  moon  shining  on  it.  The 
Louises,  the  Napoleons,  the  actors  of  the  revo- 
lution, long  since  mouldered  into  dust — nay  even 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece,  whose  memories 
are  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  Parthenon, 
what  are  they  ?  How  modern  and  bow  transient 
they  seem !  How  perishable  all  things  seem  when 
one  thinks  of  them,  sitting  in  the  ehadow  of  a 
etone  that  cast  its  shadow  more  than  1500  years 
before  the  Saviour  appeared  on  earth !  When  I 
first  visited  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  by  a  sort 
of  fascination,  I  was  forced  to  allow  my  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  Guillotine  scenes  once  enacted 


there ;  but  in  the  last  visits  I  paid  to  it  I  found 
myself  always  seated  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk, 
and  my  thoughts  ascending  the  old  Nile  add  wan- 
dering among  the  ruins  of  buried  Luxor,  or  the 
glories  of  living  Thebes.  How  different  the  re* 
ality  of  that  column  as  a  memorial  work  of  Se- 
sostris,  from  its  seeming  as  an  ornament,  set  up 
here  in  the  centre  of  Christendom?  And  how 
different  is  the  reality  from  the  seeming  of  all  the 
principal  objects  that  signalize  this  remarkable 
place  ?  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  away  yonder — 
whose  triumph  does  it  celebrate  ?  Bonaparte  in 
pride  laid  its  foundationsy^and  before  the  Arch 
had  reached  its  spring,  he  was  a  rock-bound  cap- 
tive, and  it  was  used  for  his  entrance  into  Paris 
but  once — when  his  mouldering  remains  were 
transported  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  And  that  spacious  palace  at  the  other 
end,  shaded  by  the  trees  of  the  Tuilleries,  built 
for  the  delight  of  kings— there  it  stands,  a  sharp 
satire  now  upon  royalty,  as  it  calls  to  mind  the 
beheading  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  deposition  of 
Charles  X.,  and  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe ! 
And  the  Madeleine,  the  beautiful  copy  of  the 
matchless  Parthenon.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God,  and  yet  a  stranger  may  go 
into  it,  as  I  did,  and  see  a  multitude  of  priests  and 
others  performing  their  ceremonies,  and  he  shall 
not,  as  I  did  not,  bear  one  word  from  Priest,  or 
see  one  ceremony  which  would  certainly  inform 
him  that  he  was  in  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  And  there  stands 
fronting  us  at  the  other  end  of  the  transverse 
vista,  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  republic,  and 
it  is  guarded  by  a  heavy  corps  of  soldiery,  and 
from  its  halls  issue  edicts  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  within 
its  walls  are  men  who  inwardly  laugh  to  scorn 
the  doctrine  of  the  capability  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves*  And  this  name.  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  how  peaceful  and  innocent  it  is  ?  And 
these  two  magnificent  fountains,  whence  clear 
water  gushes  profusely,  what  emblems  of  purity 
they  are  ?  And  yet  whose  ear  is  so  dull  as  not  to 
hear  the  voice  of  blood  crying  up  from  that  spot  ? 
Have  those  playing  fountains  washed  away,  or 
can  they  ever  wash  away  the  dark  stain?  That 
asphaltum  pavement,  does  it  conceal  from  any 
eye  the  ground  upon  which  fell  quivering  so  many 
human  heads  ?  Every  thing  here, — Obelisk,  Tem- 
ple, Hall,  Fountains,  name  and  all,  is  in  antithe- 
sis to  what  it  once  was,  or  was  intended  to  be, 
or  ought  to  be,  and  we  took  our  last  adieu  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  equally  impressed  with 
its  wonderful  Beauty,  its  wonderful  Historyt  and 
its  wonderful  Deceit. 

B.  L«  C* 
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A  CATARACT. 


BT   PAUL   H.   HAT9E. 

My  Moses  are  one  echoiD;  thondm'-peal ! 

It  aeemetfa  this  Titanic  war  of  waves. 

The  sound*  and  ajmbol  of  eternal  wail, 

Soils  from  some  vein  of  mighty  Nature's  heart 

The  vein  outburst  in  the  gigantic  shock 

Of  earthquake  tumult,  when  the  world  convulsed, 

Shook  to  its  centre  'neath  the  frown  of  God, 

Aad  from  her  thousand  pores,  the  universe 

Bled,  till  she  sunk  within  the  whirlpool  depths— 

The  weaker  fountains,  and  mild  cataracts 

Lewened  their  flow,  the  green  worlds  bloomed  again, 

Bnt  anrestrained  this  ocean  of  wild  tides. 

With  awful  ofgan  symphony,  and  power, 

Speaks  to  oa  of  what  hoik  been,  and  may  he^ 

And  ever,  with  malignant,  bitter  strile, 
Dtrk  as  the  passionate  throes  of  human  guilt, 
(Cageodering  hate,  and  wo,  and  wrath  to  come) 
The  raging,  ruthleas  waters  roll  and  rave. 

FnMn  the  fierce  Hell  of  curling,  struggling  foam, 
An  incense  riseih  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
And  the  great  sun  drinks  up  the  ethereal  motes, 
That  mount,  like  ransomed  souls,  to  Paradise, 
Scorning  the  black,  tumultuous  gulf  of  sin. 
And  lost  in  everlasting  lights  of  love. 

Lo!  the  tur  moon!  a  hush  like  sleep  is  thrown, 

Soft  m  an  angel's  mantle  o*er  the  earth — 

The  deathless  oratorio  slumbereth  not ! 

And  yet  methinks  the  impetuous  surge  sounds  meek. 

Awed  by  the  effluence  of  the  rainbow  span. 

That  forms  the  Imperial  Thunderer's  diadem. 

The  heavenly  beams,  so  eloquently  still. 

Shine  on  the  frenzied,  maddening  mass  beneath, 

Like  the  eternal  beauty  of  our  Lord, 

When  from  the  Ruler's  Porch  he  sadly  looked 

On  the  blaspbemhig  crew  that  cursed  his  love 

la  ihft  thronged  streets  of  doomed  Jerosalem. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT  A  CAPTAIN   OF   U.    S.   DRAOOOffS. 

October  7. — If  I  can  write  with  gloves,  here 
goee !— for  the  buo  has  risen  only  high  enough  to 
iUnme  the  crystals  of  frost  with  which  the  grass 
is  stodded,  and  here  and  there  a  glassy  pool. 

TeeCerday  I  left  the  road — which  we  will  not 
strike  for  several  days — to  follow  more  closely 
the  bend  of  the  river :  I  had  to  leave  the  **  hot- 
tDB"  hot  once;  when,  with  a  direct  course  of 
several  miles  over  the  hills,  I  struck  it  again  at 
the  extremity  of  a  beautiful,  level  and  smooth 
savannah  three  miles  by  two  in  extent ;  the  hills 
formiog  the  chord  of  a  graceful  sweep  of  the 


I  river, — its  whole  course  marked  by  ita  sky-re- 
flecting waters,  or  an  irregular  fringe  of  cotton- 
woods  ;  what  a  glorious  spot,  we  exclaimed,  for 
a  chase!  And  we  had  one,  worthy  of  the  scene. 
Far  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  we  soon  saw  a 
large  benl  of  Elks.  Several  officers  made  a 
wide  detour  to  get  between  them  and  the  water: 
I  had  just  ruii  my  horse  over  broken  ground  in 
the  hills  after  four  does,  which  seemed  to  glide 
away  from  me  like  spectres,  encumbered  as  I 
was  with  great-coat  and  sabre;  but  the  previous 
night — singularly  enough — I  had  read  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  an  account  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities,  and  best  manner  of  chasing  the 
immense  herds  of  these  animals,  found  far  to 
the  North ; — so,  I  saved  my  horse,  edging  down 
quietly,  expecting  a  part  of  them  at  least,  in 
their  confusion,  to  run  toward  me. 

The  noble  creatures,  with  a  whole  forest  of 
antlers,  taking  the  alarm,  first  began  to  trot  round 
loftily  with  heads  tossed  high  in  air — the  men 
swore  they  were  wild  horses ;  now  we  see  the  offi- 
cers, putting  spurs,  suddenly  dash  among  them ; 
we  see  two,  three,  four  little  blue  puffs  of  smoke, 
and  hear  the  explosions,  but  no  elk  falls !  Now 
there  is  a  rush  for  the  river, — they  have  turned 
again! — iomt  are  in  the  water; — see!  a  hunter 
is  following  there  that  immense  buck,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  herd  !  Bravo  !  I  was  not  deceived  ; 
the  herd  dispersed  in  confusion ; — one  gang  has 
taken  the  wind,  and  quarters  on  our  coast; — one 
hunter  follows  at  a  goodly  distance ! — he  is  firing 
into  their  rear,  but  does  not  appear  to  gain  on  them; 
these  elks,  without  much  show  of  motion,  scud 
along  at  a  telliug  rate,  and  keep  a  long  while  at 
it.  Now,  I  tighten  my  belt,  and  lightly  cos* 
tumed,  brace  myself  in  high  excitement ;  yet 
cool  enough  still  to  manoeuvre  on  their  flank  at 
a  sweeping  trot : — Now^  to  work  ! — And  some- 
what  late ;  for  I  soon  find  myself  in  their  rear. 
Exquisite  the  excitement  of  race-horse  speed 
and  the  near  approach  to  these  grand  animals, 
straining  every  muscle, — in  poirer/ti/ motion,  their 
cloven  hoofs  sharply  rattling ! — and  for  the  first 
time  !  What  novelty  of  sensation  ! — what  aston* 
ished  curiosity ! — my  horse  snorts,  and  shares 
my  joy !  Thunder  we  on  !  now,  my  noble  Brown, 
take  the  spur.  Wildly  excited  he  dashes  into 
the  herd,  and  I  am  rushing  in  ecstasy  in  their 
very  midst,  their  large  eyes  flashing  fire,  their 
antlers  sweeping  the  air  above  my  head.  But 
Brown  reminds  me  he  brought  me  not  there  for 
fun  alone ;  and  so  I  fire  my  pistol  into  the  near- 
est buck,  and  take  a  pull  on  the  willing  horse. 
My  elk — poor  fellow — seconds  my  intent,  and 
soon  we  are  motionless  on  a  profoundly  silent 
plain. 

Now,  my  fierce  excitement  subsides.     I  ob- 
serve curiously — almost  timidly — a  magnificent 
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animal,  large  as  my  horse,  but  of  a  loftier  crest. 
Ah !  what  beauty,  and  what  sufTering !  With 
majesty  ia  all  his  bearing,  he  violently  grits  his 
teeth  in  pain  or  defiance ;  but  in  his  beautiful 
eyes  I  imagine  that  rage  is  yielding  to  a  mourn- 
ful reproach. 

And  now,  I  suffer  a  reaction.  We  are  alone 
with  death,  which  my  hand  has.  summoned  to 
this  peaceful  solitude.  The  still  erect  but  dying 
animal  faces  me  at  six  feet  and  painfully  heaves. 
I  stare  dreamily  into  those  fascinating  eyes :  his 
dignity  of  suffering  seems  to  demand  of  me  an 
explanation,  or,  a  conclusion  to  the  fatal  scene. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh,  I  finish  my  work ;  and 
with  another  ball  end  his  pains  forever ! 


After  supper. — The  Hunter  in  the  mouth  of 
his  tent  reclines,  with  a  pipe,  upon  a  glossy  bear- 
skin ; — before  him,  a  desert  expanse  of  grass  and 
river; — his  attention  is  apparently  divided  be- 
tween the  moon,  suspended  over  the  western 
hills ;  the  flickering  blaze  of  a  small  fire,  and  the 
curling  smoke  which  he  deliberately  exhales. 
His  friend  stirs  a  toddy,  reading  with  difficulty  a 
crabbed  manuscript.  Loquitur.  **  When  I  saw 
you  yesterday,  beside  your  usual  duties,  acting 
as  guide,  surgeon, — (for  you  have  effectually 
cured  the  snake-bitten  horse) — as  hunter,  or  as 
butcher"— 

*'  Say  commissary  I" 

••  I  conceived  hopes  of  you,  that  the  poetic 
spirit  was  layed ;  and  when  at  supper  to-night 
you  ate  so  heartily  of  the  elk-steak,  I  little 
thought  you  had  been  indulging  again  in  such 
pathetic*' — 

**  Pshaw !  it  serves  for  a  gilding  to  Life's  hitter 
pill !  The  delicious  supper  should  have  mended 
your  humour :  for  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it — 
as  'guide,  surgeon  and  hunter'  " — 

Imaginary  Friend.    "And  butcher" — 

— "  That  the  flesh,  cooked,  as  it  was,  with  a 
little  pork,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  fattest  buffalo  cow  that  ever  surrendered 
tongue  and  marrow-bones  to  hungry  hunter. 

/.  F.  Bravo!  I  have  hopes  of  you!  Kill 
your  meat  with  a  good  conscience,  and  daily  la- 
bour and  excitement  over,  solid  indeed  is  the 
hunter's  comfort !  With  grass  and  bear-skin  bed, 
his  toddy,  and  his  soothing  pipe — the  musical 
ripple  of  the  river  sparkling  in  the  moonbeams — 
I  mean"— 

•»  Fairly  caught !  I  little  thought  when  I  heard 
you  abuse  my  pathos  over  the  noble  beast  that 
had  yielded  his  life  to  my  sport,  that  mere 
creature  comforts  would  thus  inspire  you  !  Dear 
critic,  and  lover  of  bathos !  hast  thou  found  po- 
etry in  a  full  stomach  ?" 


f.  F.  **  The  devil's  in  the  moon. — And  there 
goes  another  wolf  'concert'" — 

'*  With  the  thorough  bass  of  a  thousand  bulls." 

/.  F. — '*  All  as  thoroughly  musical  as  the  don- 
key braying  in  the  caravan  camps.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  evening,  *  and  a  little  better  taste.'  '* 

The  hunter,  gazing  apparently  upon  his  as- 
cending smoke — as  if  of  incense — indulges  ia 
soliloquy. 

**  My  Friend  leaves  me  to  the  silent  Night — 
and  solitude  as  profound  as  when  '  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.' 

"Incomprehensible  scheme!  Oh!  thou  beautiful 
and  wonderful  Nature ! — mother  and  moulder  of 
the  forms,  and  minds  as  well,  of  our  wayward 
race.  Now,  she  smiles  in  brilliant  mooubeams 
on  the  grassy  meadows,  which  wave  with  an- 
swering gladness  to  the  whispering  air.  And  the 
strong  river  flows  as  gently  as  an  infant  playing 
on  the  young  mother*s  breast ; — its  murmurs  as 
softly  musical  as  that  infant's  voice !  The  air, 
methinks,  is  fanned  by  seraphic  spirits  on  their 
winged  errands  of  Peace !  My  heart  swells  ia 
adoration,  and  beats  in  harmony  with  the  holy 
eloquence  of  the  hour. 

— **  But  strike  another  chord. 

**Lo!  Floods  burst  their  bonds  with  cruel 
wreck,-^Darkne8S  appals,  and  Storm  howls  o'er 
its  victims !  Passion,  vengeance  and  black  crime 
rear  their  crests — Dismay  and  Chaos  rule  the 
hour." 


Oct.  7. — Mark  this  day  with  a  white  stone  ! 
After  travelling  60  or  70  miles  off  the  road — ea- 
camping  each  night  on  the  river  in  comparative- 
ly good  grass,  and  with  drift-wood  fuel  too,  I 
this  morning,  as  guide,  took  a  course  for  the  crosa- 
ing  of  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  struck  it  to  a  de- 
gree! Then,  in  the  beaten  dry  road,  the  mules 
were  much  relieved.  As  we  passed  over  the 
hills  we  saw  to  our  left  countless  buffaloes: — 
last  night  we  heard  them  crossing  the  river  io- 
cessantly,  in  single  file — which  indicates  their 
migration;  with  a  constant  utterance  of  their 
very  peculiar  sounds  which  may  not  be  better 
described,  than  as  something  between  the  grunt 
of  a  great  hog  and  the  low  bellowing  of  a  bull. 
This  afternoon,  as  we  approached  a  beautiful 
camp-ground,  on  Ash  creek,  a  large  herd  came 
rushing  by  our  front.  Five  of  us  dashed  after* 
and  each  killed  a  cow,  or  young  bull ;  and  all 
within  a  mile,  and  as  near  to  our  camp  ground  ! 
Mine,  I  shot  with  a  pistol  at  six  paces,  at  full 
speed  :— -it  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and 
never  moved.  Very  rarely  does  that  happen ! 
Glorious  sport  it  b !  To  rush  along  in  the  very 
midst  of  herds  that  blacken  the  earth  with  num- 
bers, and  shake  it  with  momentum,  and  richly 
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toOt  it  rewards  the  skilful  buoter^s  hungry  toil ! 

This  has  beea  a  true  October  day — delightful 
tad  magnificeat  October ! — and  with  but  little  of 
the  high  wiad,  which  here  so  generally  prevails. 
Bit  this  waa  all  too  sweet,  and  must  haye  its 
bitter.  A  luckless  wretch  of  the  gaard  allowed 
Ihi  horae  to  eacape — **  all  accoutered  as  he  was,*' 
lod  he  has  act  been  recovered,  or  traced. 

Diamond  Spring,  Oct.  17,  '43. — Ours  is  a 
tree  retreat! — a  retreat  from  frost  and  starva- 
tioa,— the  starvation  of  horses  and  mules.  Wa- 
ter has  frozen  a  half-inch  thick  almost  every 
nigbt;  and  sometimes  there  was  no  fuel : — ^hor- 
Kfl  have  begun  to  drop  by  the  roadside. 

At  Cow  Creek  I  made  my  last  buffalo  chase, 
wbkh  had  a  singnlar  incident.  Just  as  I  was 
eJoARg-  on  eight  large  hulls,  on  the  level  bottom, 
tkey  utterly  disappeared,  without  my  seeing  or 
coDKiriog  whither!  Nothing  could  equal  my 
attonishment  whilst  I  ran  twenty  yards; — then 
mj  horse,  by  a  powerfol  effort,  which  very  nearl}' 
pftfipitated  me  over  his  head,  stopped  on  the 
•qaire  brink  of  a  deep  slough,  where  my  phan- 
tsog  re-appeared, — and  in  great  bodily  power, 
were  making  desperate  struggles  to  clear  the 
mire,  and  the  opposite  bank,  equally  vertical, 
and  set  to  the  edge  with  tall  grass.  This  narrow 
chamconld  not  be  seen  till  right  over  it;  and  the 
baHs  had  pitched  in,  whilst — I  suppose,  without 
knowing  it — my  eyee  were  for  an  instant  averted. 

We  encamped  on  the  Little  Arkansas,  in  a 
high  wind :  the  grass  was  tall ;  and  I  gave  a 
very  special  warning  to  all  to  beware  of  fire. 
Nerertheless,  about  the  time  we  were  fairly  set- 
tled, I  heard  a  sharp  alarm  I  All  rushed  to  the 
spot  with  blankets  and  whatever  they  could  lay 


hasds  upon;  a  hundred  men  fought  it  desper-  to  the  galleys!" 


aicly — eiposing  themselves  without  stint — for 
prerisMos.  baggage,  every  thing  depended  on 
SBccess;  but  it  was  a  doubtful  struggle,  until 
happily,  a  barrel  was  found,  to  roll  over  it.  And 
this  fire  had  not  spread  thirty  yards!  Such  is 
oar  sole  forage. 

i*  F, — ''Very  interesting,  this  dry  grass  and 
friMt!  Has  the  idea  of  home  banished  me  from 
joar  thoughts  ?'* 

— "Ah,  no!     I  am  a  bit. of  a  philosopher; 

aad  take  thu  October  marching  very  kindly — 

p^nkaUrly,  after  thawing  of  a  morning   and 

ridiig  ahead,  I  kill  a  grouse  occasionally  with 

piiiol.** 

^-  F — "  What  would  you  give  to  see  a  late 

Iff 

— "^You  have  me  there!    I  have  a  weakness 

for  a  damp  newspaper ; — let  me  see — it  is  now 

eight  weeks  since  we  have  had  news.     But  1 

diacoTered  a  copy  of  James'  False  Heir  with  my 

^^KH«;  that,  in  my  mental  famine,  has  been 

<)uite  a  feast." 

Vol.  XVIII— 7 


/.  jP.—" Do  you  like  it?" 

— '*  I  tbiuk  he  has  exhausted  his  best  powers : 
the  plot  turns  solely  on  a  worn  out  incident ;  the 
real  or  pretended  substitution  of  infants.  James 
has  at  last  committed  the  folly,  which,  first  or 
last,  ail  the  British  authors  seem  to  fall  into — I 
mean  a  sneer,  or  slander,  on  us  Americans. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  a  writer  who  has  made 
friends  of  the  readers  of  a  great  nation,  should 
without  any  good  object  turn  their  finer  feelings 
into  contempt  or  anger,  by  a  Cbw  motions  of  his 
pen.  Ah !  deliver  us  from  the  temptation  of  a 
sneer !    But  this  is  coolly  and  deliberately  done." 

/.  jP.— "  And  what  is  it  ?" 

— "I  say  Atnericanism  advisedly ;  for  republi- 
canism is  a  very  different  thing,  and  does  not 
imply  a  rejection  of  refinement  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society." 

/.  F. — **  He  pins  his  faith  then  upon  the  mer- 
cenary class  of  tourists ;  for  he  has  never  visited 
us.  Did  you  ever  remark  that  his  valets  are 
often  the  most  intelligent  and  quickwitted  of  his 
characters  ?" 

— **  It  is  the  case  in  this  very  work.  The  hero 
is  a  lad  of  seventeen;  old  enough  to  fall  in  love, 
and  but  little  else.  St.  Medard  is  a  mere  ab- 
straction, De  Langy  a  cypher,  Artonne  a  riddle, 
Monsieur  L — ,  a  man  in  a  mask  who  puts  himself 
in  the  way  sufficiently  to  give  some  interesting 
trouble  and  help  out  the  plot.  In  the  most  com- 
mon-place manner,  he  has  thrown  the  hero  and 
favorite  characters  into  difficulties  for  the  trans- 
parent object  of  a  final  triumph ;  he  disinherits  the 
hero,  shipwrecks  his  best  friend,  St.  Medard; 
confines  Artonne  in  prison  for  murder,  aud  last, 
not  least,  sends  his  best  drawn  character,  Marois, 


/.  F, — **  James  has  an  extraordinary  habit  of 
making  his  spokesmen  repeat  the  first  sentence 
of  their  speeches,  thus — *I  don't  know,  sir;  I 
don't  know,  sir,' — *  That's  a  pity — that's  a  pity !' 
Since  I  have  noticed  it,  it  always  makes  me  ner- 


vous 
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— «•  One  of  the  last  announcements  I  read  be- 
fore I  left  home,  was,  that  he  had  engaged  to 
write  a  *  serial'  for  the  Dublin  Uuiversity  Maga- 
zine ;  sorry  I  am,  but  such  is  the  accustomed 
drivel  of  exhausted  miads." 

/.  F. — **  After  all,  James  has  been  a  most  ef- 
fective moralist;  aud  we  owe  him  much." 

•— **  It  is  excessively  cold !  And  if  I  sleep  to- 
night, 1  shall  say  *  blessed  be  the  man  that  in- 
vented'— wool!" 

*'  110  Mile  Creek.*^ — Welcome  as  palm  groves 
to  the  desert  traveller, — as  the  bearer  of  glad  ti- 
dings to  the  anxious  soul, — welcome  as  home  to 
the  troubled  and  weary  spirit, — so  welcome  thy 
forest,  thy  waters  aud  grassy  glades,  oh  !"  Huu- 
dred-aud-ten !" 
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Thus  far  safely,  over  the  desolate  and  bleak 
prairies;  but  with  what  pains  !  How  pleasant 
to  regain,  one  by  one,  the  auaimer  camps,  home- 
ward bound!  But  how  moumful  the  black- 
ened plains,  and  the  freezing  winds  to  which  the 
solitary  trees  bend  with  shrill  complaint. 

I  have  risen  after  midnight  where  there  were 
none — and  with  a  few  broken  barrel  staves  kindled 
a  little  fire  in  a  hole,  where  some  one  had  managed 
to  heat  a  coffee-pot ;  and  with  a  blanket  over  aU 
sought  a  renewal  of  vital  heat ! 

With  what  extreme  care  have  we  nursed  our 
horses  and  mules !  sharing  our  blankets  with  them 
and  giving  them  flour  mixed  with  the  dead  grass 
chopped  with  our  knives.  At  the  hospitable  shelter 
of  Council  Grove,  a  few  of  the  most  broken  down 
horses  and  teams  were  left  to  rest  and  await  the 
succor  I  had  long  written  for ;  the  first  of  which 
— a  wagon  load  of  corn — we  have  met  here — 45 
miles  on. 

Leaving  the  Grove,  as  we  passed  over  the  lofty 
prairie  hills,  all  the  world  seemed  a-fire !  The 
unresisted  winds  seemed  to  riot  with  fire,  which 
they  drove  to  madness!  Black  clouds  and  col- 
umns of  smoke  were  wildly  tossed  in  the  tem- 
pestuous air;  whilst  the  flames,  now  darted  with 
lightning  speed  and  glare — now  flickered  with 
baleful  illumination  and  stifling  effect  over  our 
hurried  path.  Thus  desperately,  I  pushed  on 
for  two  days — regarding  nothing — with  a  will 
fixed  upon  this  haven  of  shelter  and  relief. 

And  now,  our  horses  browse  at  will  through- 
out the  forest;  our  log  fires  crackle  under  the 
ooble  arches  of  boughs  and  foliage ;  we  read  our 
letters  and  news ;  our  repose  is  home-like ;  and 
as  we  gaze  at  our  forest- roofs  so  cheerfully  il- 
lumined, we  Indulge  in  extravagant  anticipations 
of  winter  enjoyment  at  Fort  L. 

Two  nights  and  a  day  were  thus  spent ;  and 
when,  almost  unwillingly,  we  ventured  forth 
again  from  the  pleasant  forest,  the  scene  and  the 
actors  were  changed !  Autumn — so  long  our 
tyrant — pursuing  us  with  frosty  breath  on  wings 
of  flame, — in  the  last  act  had  met  a  master; 
and  shrieking  over  the  desert,  had  fled — like  a 
blusterer — to  the  South.  Stem  winter  had  come 
with  his  pure  winding  sheet  of  snow,  to  cover 
the  blackened  scars  of  the  conquered  and  dead 
year. 

In  three  days  we  reached  our  homes,  and  our 
air-castles  have  sobered  down  to  highly  appre- 
ciated comforts. 

But  dear  **  Hundred-and-ten  !'*  we  shall  never 
forget  thy  hospitable  oasis  ;-^tbere  was  little  more 
poetry  in  it,  than  in  thy  singular  name ;  (and  thus 
both  were  highly  satisfactory  to  my  matter-of- 
fact  Friend,  with  whom  I  there  parted,  with  hopes 
of  a  future  meeting.)  But — with  charred  des- 
erta  behind, — and  foi|;otten;   and  new  storms 


before,  but  unforeseen, — we  embalm  in  memory 
thy  friendly  shelter,  and  the  calm  repose  of  tby 
homely  forest! 


DE  CAUSIS  SON  BIBENDI. 

AParod^tman^'ItiUiaiiim^'iiaUdiappaMredinikeMea-' 
9€Hgerfor  Dec,  wider  the  aignaktre  tf  S.  W'  /• 

Then  are  according  to  my  thmking. 

Five  causes  which  j^Md  one's  drinking; 

First,  that  your  fraestdoes  best  without  it; 

Next,  that  your  natural  taste  doth  scout  it. 

For  present  thirst  pore  water  doth  suflke  i 

No  sweeter  element  can  man  devise. 

For  all  the  thirst  that*8  yet  to  come. 

Of  all  the  dearest  ones  at  home. 

For  every  temperate,  reasonable  guest. 

Of  all  known  drinks— this  one*s  the  best. 

Hence,  fourth,  'tis  plain  that  drink  you  should 

Pore  water  ;— tis  so  very  good ; 

FifUily,  'tis  altM^B  out  of  season. 

To  euzzle  wine  without  good  reason. 

^        ■  J.  N.  D. 


GLIMPSES  OP  THE  ROUTE 

From  Alexandria  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 

A  Fragment  from  ifu  Note-Book  of  a  Home'Trav- 

tUer. 

One  is  not  enlivened  by  heing  aroused  at  the 
hour  of  half  past  three  in  the  morning,  by  the 
rattle  of  the  stage  coach,  especially  when  he  ie 
not  at  liberty  to  lie  comforubly  in  bed,  but  moat 
rise  and  dress  in  a  cold  room,  and,  descending, 
commence  his  untimely  travel  in  the  above-men- 
tioned vehidok  Once  the  present  Va^^bundue 
did  not  regard  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
such  early  rising  and  travelling,  and  he  would  ait 
on  the  **  box**  abreast  of  that  worthy  and  excel- 
lent traveller's  friend,  William  Whaley,  in  the 
coldest  mornings  which  ever  fell  like  an  icicle 
from  the  frozen  beard  of  January*  Alas !  Wha- 
ley has  ^Meftthe  line;*'— which  indeed  he  held 
in  fee  simple  in  those  days; — and  his  place  no 
longer  knoweth  him.  Still  again  alas !  the  warm 
blood  of  youth  not  now  courses  so  carelessly  and 
boldly  in  the  writer's  veins  as  in  those  far  dim 
times. 

The  horses  (sorrel  with  rosettes  upon  the  ear) 
stand  pawing  the  ground  and  trying  to  make  yon 
believe  that  Whaley's  old  six-in-hand  are  not  cut 
down  to  four.    It  was  the  pride  of  that  high-spi- 
rited driver  to  rattle  into  Alexandria  with  bia  ai^ 
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bays,  all  moving  like  clock  work,  and  playing 
with  their  five  thousand  pounda,  (more  or  leas,) 
of  loggage : — He  drives  them  no  longer ;  but  sud- 
denly, while  caating  a  glance  in  thought  upon 
tbose  times,  whoahonld  atand  there  laughing  and 
floconceraed,  bat  Whaley  himaelf,  looming  out 
IS  of  old  agaioet  the  blood  red  moon  (about  to 
set)— holding  the  lamp  for  na  to  see,  and  puffing 
vigorously  at  his  fiery  cigar.  Not  more  aston- 
ished waa  tb^  rambler  who  encountered  Waring 
ia  Trieste  Bay  in  the  Speronare  which  running 
voder  the  brig*a  bow  fhowed  him  the  face  of  his 
former  companion.*  Who  will,  af^erthia,  refuse 
to  write  me  a  treatise  on  habit  ? 

The  door  cloaca,  the  whip  cracks,  the  paving 
Hoaes  crash  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and 
the  heavy  wheela,  and  the  Vagabundus  isenroufe. 
It  is  long  before  yon  come  to  the  very  first 
village  on  the  road,  aince  that  indifTerent  inn  and 
JDihackly  anrronndings,  which  is  called  Fairfax 
Coort-Houae,  ia  none.    Ton  must  leave  the  low 
coQBtry,  atretchiog  its  level  woods  along  a  level 
horisoa,  and  travelling  until  paatnoon,  croas  Lit- 
tio  River  and  aacend  the  Kittoctan  Mountain. 
From  thie  yon  awoop   on  the  little  village  of 
Aldie,  which  ramblea  along  as  if  it  had  never 
been  able  to  make  np  its  mind  as  to  the  precise 
spot  whereon  it  should  finally  **  locate'*  itself. 
Aldie  ia  not  a  favorable  specimen  of  our  Virgi- 
lia  viBagea — it  ia  even  a  remarkably  unfavorable 
■pedmen.      The  houses,  in  every  stage  of  de- 
cSae,  aeem  to  lead  a  sleepy  or  lifeless  existence, 
•0  to  speak,  and  the  angler  or  tourist,  who  takes 
np  his  quarters  for  the  moment  in  its  ancient- 
looking  inn,  feels  much  astonishment,  I  imagine, 
at  the  rattle  of  stage-wheels  in  the  quiet  borougb : 
aayaoiae  betokening  life  and  energetic  move- 
DieBt  aeeming  ao  much  out  of  place.     They 
talk  there  gravely  of  the  Little  River  and  Kit- 
toctan Ifouatom — ^which  two  things  are  purely 
■lyths.    What  is  the  *•  river**  but  a  small,  shal- 
low, exceedingly  lazy  brook,  whieh  so  demeans 
ilseif  aa  to  debouch  into  Goose  Creek  ?    What 
the  **  mountain,^  but  a  rolling  eminence  which 
the  stage-horsea  aacend   at  sweeping  gallop? 
There  are  but  two  things  to  attract  any  body's 
atteotioD  in  Aldie — the  sign-board  on  the  inn, 
ttd  the  name  of  the  town  itself.    The  board  in 
qaestion,  presents  the  very  singular  appearance 
of  a  '^sign,**  intended  for  a  community  in  which 
the  iahabitanta,  too  indolent  to  hold  themselves 
ctect.  solTer  their  heads  to  deelioe  upon  their 
dbooMera : — ^in  other  words,  it  is  affixed  by  iron 
Maples  to  the  branch  of  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
which  branch  extenda  at  an  angle  of  something 
less  than  forty-five  degrees.    The  aecond  object 
of  rational  cariosity,  aa  I  have  atated,  is  the 
same  of  the  village.    Waa  Aldie  aa  Egyptian, 
*  Vii§  BfowBing's  ■•  Waring.** 


Grecian  or  Roman  towu ;  recruscitated,  as  has 
been  Babylon,  Palmyra,  Athens  and  Rome,  in 
this  our  uninventive  and  prosaic  century  1  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  original  founder  was  a  bib- 
liopolist,  whose  pride  and  delight  waa  in  hia 
small  and  beautiftil  editions  of  the  Venetian  Al- 
dua:— who,  thinking  the  village  fair  and  comely 
in  spite  of  its  smallness,  straight  called  it  Aldie : 
possibly  the  founder  wished  to  express,  in  its 
name,  a  great  undisputed  truth :  possibly,  and  I 
confeas  this  seems  most  probable  to  me,  it  ia 
simply  the  name  of  aome  old  worthy  of  the 
neighbourhood,  celebrated  in  the  past.  I  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions,  and  decide 
between  these  conflicting  hypotheses ;  and  leav- 
ing Aldie — the  leaders  playing  in  the  aoperb  sun- 
shine— we  next  come  to  Middleburg. 

— The  Vagabundus  must  decline  his  aasent  to 
the  proposition,  that  Middleburg  is  a  burg: — 
that  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  country,  which  is 
growing  richer  as  it  slopes  upward  toward  the 
Ridge,  is  undeniable.  It  should  be  called  the 
^  village  of  magnificent  distances,*'  and  there  ia 
an  implied  (courteous)  necessity  to  so  describe 
it  aa  the  **distaocea*'  are  all  that  are  in  the  least 
magnificent  about  it.  The  hooaea  wander  about 
in  painful  uncertainty.  They  have  lost  some- 
thing apparently,  and  are  scattered  in  general 
search  for  it.  The  preaent  chronicler  has  noth- 
ing to  say  of  Middleburg,  except  that  the  cigara 
which  he  there  chanced  to  purchase,  were  very 
tolerable  and  cheap. 

— Upperville  next  demands  its  share  of  atten- 
tion— Upperville  situate  on  that  little  brook  which 
winds  across  the  main  (indeed  the  only)  street 
and  takea  boldly  to  itself  the  savage  name  of 
Panther  Skin.  I  have  endeavored,  as  becomes 
a  conscientious  historian,  to  clear  up  the  doubt 
which  rests  on  the  origin  of  the  names  which  have 
already  arrested  our  attention.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  say  that  relatively  to  Middleburg,  Aldie, 
and  other  villages,  Upperville  ia  undoubtedly 
upper:  but  that  neither  relatively,  comparatively, 
or  positively,  is  there  any  trace  of  ^uy  vUle,  It 
is  simply  a  post  town,  where  one  stops  only  long 
enough  to  remark  to  his  fellow- paasengers  that 
it  is  cold  or  warm,  to  witness  the  leisurely  in- 
terchange of  mail-bags,  or  to  stretch  his  legs 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers. 
Leaving  Upperville  you  already  begin  to  divine 
the  mountains  ;-*-rthose  peaks  to  the  South  are 
Brushy,  Rocky,  and  Buck  Mountains,  where 
Goose  Creek— the  **  Goose  Run*'  of  our  old 
mapa— eommencea  its  pilgrimage  to  the  Poto- 
mac. 

— Last  of  the  cis-montane  towns  is  Parist 
which  nestles  under  the  pine-clad  wings  of  the 
mountain,  or  rather  boldly  perches  on  its  shaggy 
side,  looking  around  on  its  five-mile  principalityi 
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which — as  capital — it  rules  as  perfectly  as  its 
namesake  does  the  half  of  Europe.  Paris  in 
the  Blue  Ridge! — not  a  place  where  they  have 
July  and  February  revolutions,  (though  on  the 
4th  day  of  the  former  and  the  22nd  of  the  latter 
much  uproar  is  created  by  patriotic  youths  there,) 
nor  yet  a  place  of  any  very  great  "  Mysteries,'* 
political,  religious  or  romantic;  but  simply  a 
little  town  where  horses  are  changed  by  the  Al- 
exandria and  Winchester  stage  coach,  and  the 
Vagahundus,  (after  chill  and  glimmery  travelling 
with  doubtful  sunrise,)  gets  a  comfortable  break- 
fast. Here,  as  elsewhere,  you  find  at  every  turn, 
hotels!  hotels!  hotels!  Certainly  does  my  mem- 
ory now  recall  the  "Union  Hotel"  and  the 
"  Paris :'*  I  was  about  to  write  hotel  here 


also,  but  the  envious  or  scornful  storm-spirit  of 
the  mountains  has  blotted  out  with  his  rainy  fin- 
ger the  word  from  the  sign-board,  and  even  made 
encroachments  on  "  Paris"  itself.  These  two 
**  hotels"  there  certainly  are  in  Paris,  whose  pop- 
ulation niay  be  three  hundred,  is  probably  two 
hundred  :  how  many  houses  of  private  entertain- 
ment there  are.  the  Vagahundus  knows  not. 

— Still  this  chronicler  does  not  detract  from 
the  just  fame  of  the  village.  He  has  often  been 
pleased  at  sight  of  the  battered  sign-board,  and 
even  atthepresentmomentthe  cheerful  warmth  of 
the  hickory  log  fire  as  it  blazed  up  the  chimney, 
and  communicated  a  pleasant  circidation  to  his 
cold  feet,  dwells  gratefully  in  his  remembrance. 

— Now  standing  on  the  mountain,  and  embra- 
cing in  thought,  if  not  with  the  eye,  the  whole 
country  through  which  we  have  passed  from  the 
rise  to  the  set  of  sun,  let  us  endeavor  to  recall 
some  of  the  impressions  which  it  has  produced. 

And  first  of  Fairfax  county,  which  so  long  la- 
mented the  loss  of  her  old  city,  and  stands  telling 
her  sorrows  in  every  murmur  of  the  never-still 
Potomac.  Fairfax,  old  and  worn-out,  has  lately 
felt  in  her  aged  veins  an  elixir  of  life,  which  has 
infused  into  her  new  vigor  and  force.  To  the 
dilapidated  wooden  houses,  have  succeeded  edi- 
fices new  and  commodious ; — to  the  timber-cov- 
ered old  fields,  smiling  meadows — to  the  depres- 
sion of  penury  and  thoughtlessness,  the  vivacity 
of  a  healthy  prosperity.  It  is  because  to  the 
Virginian,  profuse  and  careless  in  expenditure, 
has  succeeded  the  Northerner,  who  is  seldom 
profuse,  never  careless.  You  cannot  mistake 
this :  it  stares  you  in  the  eyes : — the  very  stage 
lines  which  pass  through  the  county,  have  lately 
been  purchased  by  Northerners.  Here  more  than 
in  any  other  Virginia  county,  the  present  is  for- 
getting the  past ;  and  plainly  it  does  not  wish  to 
recall  that  bygone  time  when  thistles  and  pine 
bushes  grew  where  now  the  "  waves  of  shadow 
go  over  the  wheat.*'  Ancient  Fairfax,  like  a 
man  waxiog  wealthy,  does  not  wish  to  see  her-| 


self  other  than  she  now  is— Northern.  Then,  as 
elsewhere,  and  at  other  times,  the  question  sug- 
gests  itself — Shall  the  Northern  immigrant  be- 
come Virginian,  or  the  Virginian  assimilate  to 
the  Northerner  ?  To  this  Vagahundus  the  ques- 
tion is  not  difficult  of  solution. 

— Loudoun  county  difiers  from  poor  old  Fair- 
fax. She  has  many  water  courses  :  Fairfax  has 
next  to  none  at  all.  She  has  rich,  fine,  low 
grounds,  and  red  land  which  produces  noble  crops. 
Alas!  where  are  the  garden  spots  of  Fairfax  ; 
has  she  such  ?  To  the  left  yonder,  (we  stand  at 
Paris,)  the  long  valley  of  rich  red  land,  stretches 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  past  VestaFs  Gap* 
from  which  you  look  upon  the  little  village  of 
Hillsborough ;  the  whole  hemmed  in  by  the  Short 
Hills; — across  the  '* Piedmont"  toward  Lees- 
burg,  Goose  Creek  swallows  her  twenty  little 
water-courses,  which  merrily  turn  the  wheels  of 
numerous  mills,  and  running  through  a  region 
dotted  with  ancient  stone  houses  redolent  of  our 
Revolutionary  antiquity,  goes  like  a  brawling 
child  to  the  bosom  of  the  Potomac. 

— Thus  much  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun. 

Suddenly  while  gazing  upon  the  landscape, 
or  at  other  points  in  the  latter  part  of  his  jour- 
ney, flashed  upon  the  Vagahundus  the  thought 
that  near  this  road,  over  which  so  carelessly  he 
had  passed,  gazing  at  the  revolving  wheeU*  the 
praucing  horses,  or  the  stone-fenced  fields ; — in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of — some  place,  (where, 
exactly,  he  knew  not,)  was  the  residence  of  a 
former  and  celebrated  President.  Vainly  now 
does  he  lament  his  thoughtlessness — Time,  aftid 
above  all,  the  despotic  determination  in  the  stage 
driver  to  be  "  up  to  time**  in  his  mail  delivery, 
bends  to  no  man.  Where  there  was  an  historical 
mansion,  I  have  spoken  of  Aldie  and  Middle- 
burg — where  there  was  a  President  in  question, 
I  have  spoken  of  friend  Whaley.  The  omis- 
sion can  only  be  regretted — not  remedied. 

— From  Paris  one  takes  to  the  mountains,  and 
with  their  red,  and  orange,  and  yellow  drapery, 
and  their  towering  outlines,  the  lowland  no  longer 
dwells  in  his  memory.  The  Vagahundus  got  his 
last  look  of  the  Eastern  land  from  ALshby*8  Gap, 
and  with  swift  revolving  wheels,  and  prancing 
horses,  on  whose  rosettes  the  rich  sunshine  spar- 
kled, passed  on  iuto  the  great  valley. 
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**  A  sleiffh-ride,  wfi*ll  join  in  a  ileigh^ride  to-dav. 

Oh  what  fun,"  cries  the  charniinf  young  Sallj 

**  We'll  gallantly  dash  o*er  the  hills  and  away 


Where  crmp  lies  the  snow  in  the  valtey ;' 
"  Not  so  fast,"  replies  I'om,  **  the  thermonieter  tella 

'Tis  too  terribljr  cold  for  soch  placing. 
Let^s  remain  within  doors,  with  a  atnog  of  our  belles. 

And  we  shall  have  plenty  of  slaying.*'  ^       X.  Y.  Z. 
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lo  these  daye  of  steamboats  and  rail  roads 
ersiy  bodj  Twiu  Moam  Vernon.  They  go  thither 
in  crowds*  and  thoj  throng  the  old  halls  in  troops, 
ud  long  processions,  and  they — see  everything. 

Now  to  a  thoni;htful  mind,  there  is  not  so  mnch 
to  9te  at  Mount  Vernon  as  to  think  abouU 

**lf  tboa  wou1d*Bt  see  &ir  Melrose  aright, 
Go  risil  it  by  the  pale  mooD  light. 


It 


And  why  ?  Because  the  silence  and  dimness 
tf  sight  are  favorable  to  meditation,  and  because 
the  loneliness  of  the  hour  gives  one  possession 
•▼er  himself, — a  thing  rather  difficult  to  arrive 
it  we  opine,  when  a  **  train  atteiMJaot'*  comes  in 
ibraibare  of  the  romance. 

So  with  ourselves,  when  we  would  go  to  Mount 
Vernon,  we  were  either  selfish  enough  or  judi- 
cioof  enough  to  go  thither  alone.  The  distdn<fe 
was  not  great — some  half  dozen  miles  or  so  from 
vbere,  it  so  happened,  we  were  spending  the 
winter,  a  twelvemonth  ago :  and  possessing  some 
Nofideoce  in  our  own  powers  and  properties  of 
keooiotion,  we  set  out  one  bright,  cool,  pleasant 
JBorniog  in  December  upon  our  pilgrimage. 

A  pilgrimage ! 

Not  preriselj,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
kind  reader,  but  yet  in  some  such  sense  never- 
theless. Of  course  there  is  a  religious  sense  in 
whieb,  in  ages  past,  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  nse  this  expreasion,  and  perhaps  to  misuse  it 
^,  and  this  is  not  our  meaning  as  will  be  plainly 
p^reeived.  "  Men  go,*'  says  the  author  of  Ras- 
•elas,-** every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great 
ictions  have  been  performed,  and  return  with 
stronger  impressions  of  the  event."  The  graves 
of  the  departed,  the  last  resting-places  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  have,  and  according  to  the 
eonttraction  of  the  nature  of  man,  ever  will  have, 
wnw  attraction  to  draw  people  to  them  :  and  in 
*och  wnse  as  of  veneration  for  the  heroic  dead, 
Mr  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  was  a  pilgrimage. 

**  Sach  grares  as  these  are  pilgrims'  shrines-^ 
Shrines  to  no  code  nor  creed  confined  ; 

The  Delphian  f  ales,  the  Palcstincs — 
The  Meccaa  of  the  mind,*' 

Our  road,  however,  led  us  not  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Arabian  prophet ;  not  to  Jerusalem,  nor  even 
to  Rome;  but  to  the  buriai*place  of  Washington! 
From  our  earliest  dawning  of  intelligence,  that 
oame  had  been  uppermost  in  all  our  fondest  re- 
coilectioos  and  associations.  Some  how  or  other, 
perhaps  it  was  '*  distance  lent  enchantment  to 
the  view/*  but  we  early  came  to  associate  some 


of  the  purest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  this  our  great  coun- 
tryman.    History  had  made  us  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  mighty  names  of  past  ages,   but 
some  foul  and  ugly  blot  ever  appeared  upon  the 
broad  surface  of  their   character,  so  that  af- 
fection refused  to  cling  around  their  memories, 
however  much  they  won  upon  our  admiration 
and  regard.    But  in  the  sage  of  Mount  Vernon — 
he  who  was  indeed  **  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  there 
was  a  completeness  of  the  entire  man  which 
took  possession  of  our  heart,   and   led   ns  to 
indulge  for  him  an  esteem  and  Teneration  such 
as  no  other  mortal  man  had  ever  awakened  in 
us  before.     And  now,  staff  in  band,  we  were 
upon  the  road  which  led  to  the  domain  of  the 
departed  chieftain — we  should  visit  the  house 
where  he  had  lived,  tread  the  walks  that  he  had 
himself  frequented,  and  stand,  with  uncovered 
head,  as  was  the  fact,  beside  the  tomb  where  his 
remains  reposed :  and  was  not  this  a  pilgrimage  T 
Whilst  upon  the  way  we  turned  about  oftentimes 
to   enjoy   the   beautiful  scenery.     Having   as- 
cended  the  hill  in  our  progress,  we  saw  the  pla- 
cid waters  of  the  Fotomac  lying  below  us,  and 
stretching  far  onwards  to  Join  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Chesapeake;  that  same  quiet,  ever-roll- 
ing Potomac  that  Washington  himself  had  loved 
so  well,  to  which  he  so  often  alludes  in  his  let- 
ters, and  upon  the  banks  of  which  be  chose, 
**  life's  duties  o*er,"  to  retire  in  dignified  sim- 
plicity, there  to  spend  the  balance  of  his  days, 
and  there  to  die.    Far  to  the  northward  we  saw 
the  rising  dome  of  that  capitol,  where  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  of  this  great  Empire  sits;  a 
structure  whose  foundation  was  laid  by  Wash- 
ington, in  a  city  to  which  he  had  given  his  own 
name.    As  we  went  onwan),  our  feelings,  after 
the  true  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  w^ere  in  harmony 
with  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  and  the  object 
of  our  visit.    Like  Ossian,  we  **  thought  of  the 
days  of  the  past,**  and  our  sympathies  were  alive 
to  every  reminiscence  of  an  historical  nature  with 
which  these  scenes  and  these  localities  were,  in 
years  gone  by,  connected.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
grave  and  dignified  form  of  the  nation's  well-belov- 
ed hero  was  oftentimes  seen  upon  this  very  road ; 
the  same  sky  was  over  his  head  as  now  stretched 
above  us;  the  same  outline  of  landscape  as  even 
now  greets  the  eye,  was  then  visible,  but  else  all  is 
changed  :  life  and  its  activities  are  all  over  with 
him ;  he  lived  his  allotted  time ;  filled  his  allot- 
ted sphere,  and  ah !  how  well !  and  now  the 
pater  patria  sleeps  the  long  sleep  of  death.     Of 
the  departed,  bow  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  **  the 
places  which  knew  them  once  know  them  no 
more  !'*     A  new  generation  has  sprung  up :  they 
fill  the  seats,  and  they  tread  the  paths  of  those 
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irho  formerly  were  bare :  we  may  go  and  see  the 
place  tvbere  the  "dead  are  Uiii."  bu[  we  may 
not  kaon  of  tbein,  for  the;  have  "paNed  Biray!' 
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a  Terj  large  one;  and  the  vicitoreotera  upon  the 
laada  baloagiag  thereto  aometime  hafore  faecomBi 
in  aigbt  of  the  liine-boDored  reaideoce  itaelf.  Wc 
■an  a  few  aocient  teoemBot*.  fannboiMei,  to  ap- 
pearaDce,  and  built  perhapa  in  tbe  daja  of  Ifae 
revolution,  for  the  bipped  roof*  aeemed  to  beto- 
ken a  Btyie  of  etracture  not  common  in  our  time. 
PoMlng  through  «  atrip  of  woodland  we  caint 
euddenl;  upon  the  long  looked  for  object  of  om 
"pilgrimage"  and  vIhI;  tbe  manaion  itaelf  laj 
befora  ua  at  a  diataneo  of  half  a  mile,  riaing 
above  tbe  atunted  cedora  that  cover  tbe  hill  npi 
which  it  Btanda.  A  venerated  etructure  iti»,au 
mouDted  with  a  modest  eteeple,  aa  wai  in  a 
cordancB  with  tho  style  of  bulldiog  usual  in  tbe 
early  days  of  Virginia. 

We  bad  seen  tbe  "portrait"  of  tbia  edifice 
boodred  times  or  more :  we  bad  seen  it  iti  rnde 
prints  upon  the  walla  of  village  bar  rooms,  in  tbe 
far  distant  valley  of  tbe  Miaaisaippi ;  we  bad  no- 
ticed it  often  aa  a  '  frouliapiece'  upon  tbe  *  clocks' 
of  New  England  manufacture,  sueb  aa  find  their 
way  (Dnltitudinoaely  over  the  broad  regionaof  tbe 
Americaa  domain ;  we  bad  bad  it  in  our  observa- 
tion in  many  forms  and  varieties  of  penciUing,  but 
here  it  was  now,  the  thing  itself,  standing  pal- 
pably before  our  eyea :  need  we  aay,  we  recog- 
nised it  at  ODceT  We  sat  npoa  the  stile  for 
Bometime  wrapped  in  contemplation,  meanwhile 
gazing  upon  ibe  premises,  and  not  caring  to  ad- 
vaoce  s  single  step  nearer:  not  that  it  was  the 
mere  house  ;  or  even  that  it  bad  been  the 
aidance  of  one  of 

" tba  foremoal  men  of  all  our  times  ;" 

but  that  so  much  of  thrilling  interest  in  Am 
canhislory  was  connected  with  the  spot  on  which 
it  stands.  Washington  bad  lived  there:  La- 
fayette bad  spent  days  and  nights  there;  tbe 
men  of  tbe  Revolution  had  congregated  there; 
tbe  voices  of  :be  "sons  of  liberty,"  a  Patrick 
Henry,  and  a  Richard  Henry  Lee,  bad  been  heard 
in  familiar  discourse  there,  and  plans  had  been 
there  laid,  and  schemes  originated,  whose  results 
are  now  made  evident  in  this 

"■LsBdoftbefieeandbonMertbebimve!" 

Tbe  spot  was  a  celebrated  ono,  a 

"  Mecca  of  tbe  mind," 

as  we  have  already  denommaietl  it:  and  men 
tho  world  over,  who  talk  of  freedom,  know  some- 


ihingof  Washington  and  MountVernon;  and  hero 
uow  wae  Mount  Vernon  before  our  eyes, and  by 
yonder  hillside  was  tbe  sepulchre  where  the  body 
Ly. 


There  is  one  thing  about  Monnt  Vernon  which 

mnst  commend  itself  to  every  person  of  good 

taste,  namely,  that  the  residence,  and  indeed  tbo 

premises  have  been  permittsd  to  remaiB 

aubstantially  as  tbey  were  half  a  century  ago. 

The  houae  itself,   a  frame  structure,  bnill  long 

ice  in  tbe  days  of  tbe  Colonies,  has  nnder- 

ine  no  change  whatever,  and  is  a  fine  old  edi- 

e,  in  eiceltent  preservuion.    Tbe  proprieiora 

years  past  seem  to  have  been  gentlemen  of 

correct  ideas,  and  the  country  is  indebted  to  then 

laamuch  as  they  have  allowed  things  to  remain 

pretty  much  aa  tbey  were  when  tbe  good  Gea- 

eral  died. 

We  did  not  bring  a  square  and  eompaaa  with 

,  nor  a  tape-string  to  measure  with  :  the  bti- 

lesa  of  our  visit  being  not  so  much  with  tho 

material  edifice,  aa  with  the  associations  there- 

witb  connected.     We  rambled  about,  however, 

seating  ontvelvee  at 


last  beneath  the  well-known  portico,  frooting 
upon  the  river,  whose  pavement  is  of  tesselated 
stone,  and  was  no  doubt  put  there  wben  thehonoo 
built,  for  it  looks  time-worn.  Thereishardlj 
a  more  interesting  spot  about  the  premises,  save 
only  that  where  tbe  departed  hero  lies;  and  the 
chamber  where  he  breathed  bis  last  than  ttfja 
same  lofty  portico.  Here  tbe  feet  of  Lafayette 
have  trod — here  every  stone  has  been  familiar  to 
tbe  footfall  of  Washington  I  His  meditative  mind 
waa  no  doubt  oft  burdened,  aa  he  here  paced  to 
and  fro,  with  a  sense  of  tbe  weighty  future — of 
tbe  coming  destiny  of  that  Republic  which  fae 
himself  was  ao  mainly  instrnmenlal  in  settiDg 
forward  upon  her  career  of  greatnees.  His  fere- 
seeing  aagaeity  foresbado  wed.  perhaps,  a  aeea- 
blance  of  that  wonderful  destiny  which  baa  al- 
ready begun  to  be  fulfilled.  Bnt  how  imperfect 
all  Bucb  anticipations  must  bave  been,  we  may 
some  measure  conceive  of,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  at  the  period  Ibe  illustrious  occupant  of 
Lbis  mansion  breathed  bis  last,  there  were  no 
iteamboats  on  any  river  upon  the  globe;  there 
was  not  a  railroad  in  existence ;  tbe  empire  at 
great  West  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
unknown,  and  John  Jay.  tbe  American  plenipo- 
tenttsTj,  bad  joat  negotiated  a  ^vaty  with  Great 
Iriiaio,  ceding  the  right  of  navigaDon  of  the 
Mtssiseippi  river  for  a  period  of  thirty  yeara; 
tbe  Btates  of  this  Union  numbered  only  some 
fourteen,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  only 
ailltons:  asapeople  we  werescsrcelykoovrn 
among  tbe  natioua  of  tbe  earth ;  we  had  ao  maoti' 
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futares,  neither  had  our  great  staple  of  cotton 
ai  yet  any  place  in  the  list  of  exports.  Tele- 
inphac  wires  linking  together  the  distant  por- 
liou  of  the  wide-epread  continent,  had  not,  of 
CMne,  been  dreamed  of  even  in  the  reveries  of 
tk  wildest  and  most  imaginative.  One  almost 
WMMlers,  as  he  treads  these  grounds,  whether  the 
departed  spirit  of  its  noble  occapant  is  permitted 
tonTisit  '*  the  glimpses  of  the  moon'*  in  these  our 
diji*  and  to  be  cognizant  of  the  greatness  and 
the  nnprecedeoted  prosperity  of  the  land,  which 
IB  the  days  of  his  earthly  sojourning,  he  served 
ao  Cuthfttlly  and  loved  so  well ! 

Crossing  the  threshold,  one  finds  himself  within 
die  ample  hall  of  this  old  mansion,  which  is  wain- 
aeotted  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  a  style  of  auxhi- 
tectare  quite  ancient :  ancient,  we  mean,  in  a 
niadve  sense,  having  a  day  and  adate  of  some  one 
budred  years  ago  for  its  completion.  On  this  side 
sf  ihe  Atlantic,  we  account  such  to  be  an  ancient 
adiEce,  which  will  carry  our  recollections  back 
evsn  so  far  as  the  days  of  George  II.,  and  into 
tbs  era  of  oar  colonial  history.    M  t.  Vernon  does 
this,  and  therefore,  according  to  our  logic,  it  is, 
in  a  limited  sense,  venerable  for  its  antiquity. 
We  almost  involuntarily  looked  about  us,  to  see 
tbs  broad-skirted  habiliments  of  the  Revolution- 
ary worthies,  or  perchance  some  well  hooped 
daoae  of  the  days  of  *76,  to  come  bowing  or 
**CQorteBying**  from  out  of  one  of  those  neat 
littie  paiiors,  four  in  number,  which  open  into 
this,  ths  central  passage  way  of  the  boildiog. 
Oar  fancy,  however,  was  at  variance  with  fact, 
aiSi  ao  such  apparitions  were  visible ;  albeit  the 
ine  was  when  the  forou  of  other  men  have 
^rkeoed  these  doorways,  and  the  sound  of  the 
Toicss  of  a  difl*erent  race  has  echoed  within  these 
apartments — voices  that  have  been  lifted  up  amid 
ths  din  of  battle.    Some  people  say  that  *'  stone 
walls  have  ears*' — a  proposition  which  we  are 
M»t  prepared  to  accede  to,  in  terms,  although  figu- 
ndvely  the  thing  may  be  true  enough ;  and  we 
did  fancy  that  this  ancient  edifice,  the  home  of 
the  great  commander  himself,  bad  listened,  in 
:b  sort  as  the  walls  of  a  house  may  be  suppo- 
to  listen,  to  the  old  familiar  tale  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, oftentimes  rehearsed.    Not  rehearsed  either, 
as  we  rebearse  such  things,  by  hearsay  and  at 
sscond-band,  but  by  those  wbo  were  themselves 
actors  in  the  stirring  events  referred  to.    There 
was  the  tale  of  Brandywine,  and  of  German- 
tswa;  sad  tales  t(K»  they  were  to  tell :  and  doubt- 
lasi  the  **  Crossing  of  the  Delaware,'*  upon  that 
ceU,   wintry  night  of  Christmas  ^76^  has   af- 
fofded  a  topic  for  many  an  evening's  reminis- 
cence ;  as  well  as  the  bustle   of  that   hurried 
letreat  from   Long   Island;  the  heats  of  that 
baming  summer's  day  at  Monmouth,  or  per- 
chance the  elosing  triumph  of  the  Revolution- 


ary struggle,  that  **crowDiog  mercy"  at  York- 
town.  Some  of  these  scenes  and  stirring  events 
in  our  nation's  history  are  pictured  upon  the  glow- 
ing canvass ;  the  '*  tradition  of  men"  has  also 
treasured  up  many  of  the  details,  but  these 
wainscotted  walls  have  heard  the  chronicle  from 
the  lips  of  men  who  themselves  moved  in  the 
events,  and  were  a  part  of  the  enterprises  they 
discoursed  of.  It  may  be  that  '*  walls  have  ears," 
but  they  have  no  tongue  to  speak.  We  lingered 
within  the  portals  where  Washington  dwelt,  and 
where  the  patriots  of  the  olden  time  have 
gathered,  but  we  beard  no  sound.  Memory 
alone  served  to  aid  our  thoughts,  which  were 
of  the  men  of  the  past,  and  of  the  deeds  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  thronging  recollections  of  bygone 
years,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  residence 
of  Washington — 

"balls 
Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  &me ; 
And  traced  upon  the  castle  walls 
Each  high,  heroic  name." 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  until  long 
after  its  close,  Washington  was,  however,  only 
an  occasional  visitor  to  his  own  house.  In  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  of  1798,  he  says :  **  Twenty-five 
years  have  passed  nearly  away  since  I  have  con- 
sidered myself  a  permanent  resident  beneath  my 
own  roof  at  Mt.  Vernon."  His  years  and  his 
energies  were  not  his  own — they  were  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  which  demanded 
a  personal  sacrifice, — a  sacrifice  which  he  was 
so  willing  to  make,  and  which  his  country  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive.  And  when  at 
length,  after  a  life  of  activity  and  toil,  be  retired 
to  this  same  hearth-stone  of  his  upon  the  banks 
of  the  placid  Potomac,  whither  doubtless  in  the 
dark  periods  of  our  history,  his  afiections  had 
oftentimes  turned  with  longing  desire,  bow  short 
was  that  stay, — how  brief  was  that  sojourning 
under  his  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree,"  as  he  him- 
self fo  frequently  expressed  it! 

There  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  at  the  rear- 
front  of  tbe  dwelling,  which  show  the  marks  of 
age,  and  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  many  winters. 
Seated  upon  them,  we  could  not  but  recall  iu 
fancy  a  certain  bright  rooming  in  January,  1759, 
when  a  chariot  of  ample  dimensions,  with  ser- 
vants in  livery,  drove  up  this  same  circular  car- 
riage-way, and  sat  down  its  gaily  attired  burden 
upon  these  identical  stone  steps.  It  was  Col. 
Washington  and  bis  newly  married  bride,  tbe 
fair  Widow  Custis,  of  whom  tradition  tells  so 
many  interesting  details  of  her  personal  charms 
and  attractions.  Upon  tbe  table  before  us,  as 
we  write,  there  lies  a  relic  of  that  same  gala- 
day — nearly  one  hundred  years  gone  by.  It  is 
a  bit  of  tbe  costly  brocade  dress,  woven  in  threads 
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of  silver  and  gold,  worn  by  the  bride  upon  tbe 
auspicious  occasion  of  the  **  home-bringing/*  or 
*'  in  fair,*'  as  the  old-fashioned  phrase  is  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  tbe  date  of  Washington's  marriage,  in 
the  year  1759^  until  the  day,  some  forty  years 
afterwards,  when  tbe  funeral  procession  which 
bore  tboee  venerated  remains  to  the  tomb,  moved 
slowly  off  from  the  door  of  this  mansion,  how 
many  items  of  momentous  interest  could  be  enu- 
merated !  We  forbear  even  a  brief  recital  of  the 
events  of  this  teeming  period,  because  it  inclodes 
tbe  historical  rise  of  republican  America,  begin- 
ning with  tbe  inception  of  the  idea  of  a  free  and 
independent  confederacy — embracing  tbe  agita- 
tion and  the  discussion  of  the  weighty  question  it- 
self— tbe  outbreak  and  the  call  to  arms — tbe  seven 
years  struggle,  and  the  successful  close  of  it ;  tbe 
machinery  of  a  new  government  set  in  motion ; 
and  ending  with  the  enrollment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  :  in  all  which,  this  same  august  personage, 
whose  familiar  haunts  these  were,  who  lived  here 
and  who  died  bere»  bore  so  prominent  and  so 
active  a  part. 


Our  visit  so  far,  as  the  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived, was  highly  satisfactory,  both  to  our  taste 
and  to  the  reverential  impulses  of  the  heart. 
But  feelings  of  quite  another  sort  were  awaken- 
ed, when  we  sought  out  the  "  tomb'*  of  the  de- 
parted patriot.  As  we  lingered  about  the  old 
mansion,  there  was  the  chann  of  antiquity  to 
interest  us,  together  with  the  multitude  of  clus- 
tering associations,  such  as  necessarily  attach 
themselves  to  tbe  decaying  premises;  but  when 
we  came  to  seek  out  the  "  tomb,**  we  were  in- 
deed most  sadly  disappointed.  Tbe  fact  is,  the 
•^Tomb  of  Washington**  is  so  at  variance  with 
every  idea  or  perception  of  a  **  tomb,"  such  as 
we  ourselves  had  hitherto  indulged,  that  we  might 
almost  defy  fancy  to  sketch  a  last  restiug-plape 
for  the  dead,  less  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  good  taste  and  good  judgment. 

When  we  contemplate  the  place  of  repose  of 
the  mighty  dead,  we  naturally  associate  some- 
thing grand  and  imposing  in  ibe  idea.  Whether 
it  be  in  a  monumental  pile  pointing  to  heaven, 
or  in  the 

"  Dim  religious  light,** 

of  some  sculptured  cloister,  or  even  in  the  grass- 
covered  mound  of  some  retired  grave-yard,  there 
is,  in  all  of  these,  ample  verge  and  room  for  the 
mind  to  picture  out  her  own  imaginings.  There 
is  a  reasonable  and  an  appropriate  solemnity  in 
them  all.  One  of  the  charms  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  the  abode  of 


the  venerated  dead.  Those  lofty  arches  and  re- 
sounding aisles,  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  tho 
general  idea  of  a  sepulchre.  There  is  the  atten- 
dant stillness  and  silence ;  there  is  the  dimness 
of  light ;  there  is  hoary  antiquity  and  tbe  state- 
liness  of  architectural  embellishment: — and  all 
these  force  grandness  of  idea  upon  tbe  mind. 
But  at  Mount  Vernon  there  is  nothing,  positively 
nothing  to  elevate  one's  conception  of  a  sepul- 
chre ;  indeed  there  is  much  to  derogate  and  to 
detract  from  such  preconceptions  as  one  might 
have  formed. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  body  of  Washing- 
ton was  taken  from  out  of  tbe  old  tomb,  wbero 
it  had  been  6rst  deposited,  and  where  for  thirty 
years  it  had  reposed,  and  was  conveyed  into  a 
curious  brick  and  mortar  sort  of  an  enclosure ; 
half  vault,  half  cart-house,  as  one  might  denom- 
inate it  from  its  appearance.     This  outer,  house- 
like enclosure,  is  arched  over,  and  plastered,  and 
ingress  is  secured  by  an  iron  gate  with  locks. 
The  remains,  so  removed,  were  placed  within 
what  purports  to  be  a  "  marble  sarcophagus," 
which  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  visitor.    This  *' sar- 
cophagus*' or  marble  chest,  of  mean  and  narrow 
dimensions,  bears  upon  its  extremity,  in  full  view, 
an  inscription,  or  in  fact  an  **  advertisement"  of 
a  certain  individual  named  **  Strothers,**  a  stone- 
cutter- of  Philadelphia.      Hoping,  perhaps,  to 
link  his  name  to  immortality — vain  hope !    he 
planned,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  executed  this 
removal ;  and  has  detailed,  at  large,  the  circum- 
stances in  this  same  inscription.     And  there,  in 
the  full  blaze  of  sunlight,  and  a  common  specta- 
cle for  man  and  beast,  the  august  body  has  lain 
for  some  twenty  years  and  more,  shocking  tbe 
good  taste  of  every  person  who  comes,  as  we 
did,  with  pious  feelings,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
memory  of  one  so  every  way  worthy  of  a  noble 
sepulchre.    And  to  add  to  the  homeliness  of  the 
whole  affair,  there  is  a  snug  little  rail- road  now 
constructed  from  the  wharf  below,  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  up  to  the  gate  of  this 
tomb,  which  thence  winds  off  to  the  front  of  tbe 
mansion,  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on.    We 
say  a  rail-road,  not  exactly  a  rail-road  either,  for 
in  **  grading"  the  way,  they  have  not  quite  cut 
down  the  bill  to  a  **  level,"  but  they  have  approx- 
imated to  it;   and  a  remarkably  nice  (cheap) 
plank  way  has  been  laid  down,  extending,  as 
we  have  said,  from  the  river's  edge  up  to  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  tomb;  and  thence  wind- 
ing off,  enables    tbe   **  company"  to   visit    tbe 
scarcely  less  sacred  premises  of  the  old  mansion, 
"dry-shod." 

All  this  has  been  done  through  philanthropic 
motives,  we  presume,  so  that  ladies  and  other 
delicate  people,  who  come  to  see  the  place,  may 
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bire  their  feet  kept  dry,  for  tbeir  better  aecurity 
apiDst  eougbs,  and  eolds*  and  rheumatic  afiec- 
doQs:  and  for  tbis  praise  worthy  object,  the  silence 
of  (be  abode  of  the  Teoerated  dead  has  been  in- 
truded Dpon.  We  might  nlao  add  that  band-btila 
are  printed,  and  newspaper  advertisements  are 
circaiated*  giving  notice  of  all  these  extensive 
*'accommodatioast'*  and  also  that  a  Steamboat 
vilimalce  "tri-weekly  trips."  and  this  **  during 
the  ■eason,*' from  the  Federal  City  and  towns 
•djaeeoc,  upon  the  Potomac ;  for  the  very  mode* 
nte  price  of  "one  dollar!" 

In  the  ontset  of  our  sketch  we  stated  that  we 
choM  to  come  alone  to  Mount  Vernon;  not  caring 
to  cast  in  our  sympathies,  upon  the  occasion  of 
lach  a  visit,  with  the  common  stock  of  a  consid- 
erable crowd  of  alght-seeing  citizens.  We  saw 
noresBOQ  to  regret  having  done  so,  when  we 
became  observant  of  the  '*  accommodations  for 
TiiiiOfSp*'  which  we  have  described. 

Tbeae  remarks  are  appended  with  no  unkind- 
aeiB  towards  the  getters  up  of  all  this  **specu- 
1^00."  It  is  natural  that  people  should  desire 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  great  Washington,  as  well 
aa  to  tread  the  scenes  of  his  once  beloved  abode ; 
bat  we  do  contend  for  a  decent  fitness  of  things ; 
all  of  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  is 
ndly  ktat  sight  of  in  the  present  arrangement. 
Neither  does  blame  attach  to  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon.  He  has  done  the  best 
be  couki.  People  will  throng  thither  as  visitors, 
aad  Micb  preparations  as  limited  means  will  af- 
Mf  must  needs  be  made  for  them.  The  blame 
liee  properly  at  the  door  of  this  government 
which  permits  such  things  to  go  on  at  the  old 
haiDeatead  of  the  *'  father  of  his  country."  The 
pfoperty,  we  say,  should  be  bought  by  govern- 
■wot,  and  put  into  such  a  state  of  repair  and 
digoified  arrangement  as  would  not  cause  a  for- 
eij^Berto  visit  the  place  with  ill-disguised  disgust, 
and  woald  not  bring  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of 
every  American  of  good  taste,  who  sees  bow 
things  are  conducted. 

There  are  certain  dignities  and  proprieties  to 
he  maintained  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  moment 
tt  requires  that  men  should  speak  out  their  sen- 
timents. The  home  of  Washington,  as  well  as 
hit  **  tomb*'  belong,  or  should  belong  to  the  coun- 
try. The  associations,  historieal  and  otherwise, 
of  iBch  a  man,  should  be  made  common  proper- 
ty.   Uis  is  one  of  the 


"  few  immortal  names 


That  were  not  bom  to  die ;" 

aod  we  think  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  every 
American  citisen  of  proper  feelings  and  correct 
laate,  whep  we  say  that  this  estate  of  Mount  Ver- 
non ahontS  pass  into  the  ownership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  whatever  cost;  and  that  it  should 


be  put  into  suitable  repair.  We  would  have  the 
mauaion  itself  a  **  Museum,"  so  to  speak«  where 
all  the  relics  of  the  illustrious  occupant  should 
be  collected  and  piously  preserved.  A  tomb 
should  be  erected  fitting  the  character  of  the  man; 
and  above  all,  those  revered  remains,  whilst  they 
shonM  be  honored  with  something  like  a  worthy 
sepulture,  should  never  be  removed  from  the 
time-honored  precincts  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Men  love  to  look  upon  the  scenes  hallowed  by 
the  memory  of  departed  greatness:  this  has 
ever  been  the  case,  and  ever  will  so  continue  to 
be,  because  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  human 
breast;  a  weakness,  if  some  choose  so  to  call  it; 
responsive  to  such  things.  Foreigners  coming 
to  America,  desire  to  tread  the  grounds,  and  to 
fill  their  minds  with  the  localities,  and  the  nume- 
rous personal  reminiscences  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Washington ;  and  if  such  a  scheme  as  this  we 
suggest  could  be  carried  out,  then  might  we  pride 
ourselves  on  possessing  one  spot  at  least,  where 
good  taste  and  sound  patriotism  might  nnite  in 
a  common  object  of  high  interest  and  attraction. 


HT  EARLT  DREAM. 


BT   Mas.   DR.   HICKS. 

Come  back !  come  once  again,  my  early  dream, 
I  would  yet  linger  in  thy  glowing  light, 

And  idly  bask,  amid  thy  gorgeouH  gleam, 
And  rain-bow  hues,  now  paling  in  my  sight. 

Come  back !  enwrap  me  in  thy  rosy  dyes, 
Go  not— oh  !  viaion,  like  the  winter  day, 

Neath  sullen  palMike  clouds,  and  leaden  skies. 
Oh!  go  not  thus,  my  early  dream,  away ! 

Come  back  to  me !  as  once  thou  wert,  oh  dream  ! 

I  cannot  see  thee,  spectre-like,  depart. 
Come  back  with  flaunting  light,  and  golden  beam, 

Aa  thou  did*at  shine  in  beauty  o'er  my  heart. 

My  dream !  thou  all  of  beauty  I  hare  known ! 

Fair  aa  the  veiled  Indian-summer  day, 
Hast  thou,  in  love-light,  o^er  my  pathway  shone, 

And  I  have  lived,  enfolded  in  thy  ray. 

And  one  there  was,  who  tinted  thy  broad  beam, 
With  fairy  hand ;  who  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Light  of  my  life — light  of  the  dawn— oh,  dream ! 
Thou  all  of  earth,  and  e'en  of  Heaven,  a  part. 

Come  back— yes,  once  again,  light  of  the  dawn. 
And  then,  like  all  things  lovely,  pass  away. 

Shine,  oh !  my  dream,  as  in  the  blushing  morn, 
Thou  did*8t  ariae,  with  promise  of  the  day. 
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Come  back — let  not  the  clouds  tliy  rays  empall, 
And  my  young  day,  be  overcast;  oh!  dream. 

Come  back — my  yearuing  heart,  once  more  enthrall, 
And  pierce  the  darkness  with  thy  quenchless  beam. 

Imagination  wove  thee  in  her  priihe, 
Of  gaudy  sun-set  hues  of  Wonderland 

And  thou  wert  formed,  dear  dream,  for  more  than  time, 
And  now  thou  fallestneath  bis  ruthless  hand! 

A  rain-bow  shattered,  ere  its  bow  was  bent, 
A  purple  morn  in  tears — a  starless  night — 

Are  images,  with  thee,  most  strangely  blent. 
Oh!  gorgeous  dream — ^now  faded  from  my  Bight! 

Ort.  30,1851. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  Dec.  19,  1851. 

You  cannot  suppose  that  any  "son  of  York," 
during  these  days  of  jubilant  enthusiasm  will 
have  either  eye  or  heart  for  aught  else  than  the 
one  bright  focus  of  excitement  which  is  now  en- 
chanting every  imagination.  "The  winter  of 
our  discontent,"  which,  without  something  to 
divert  our  attention  from  its  merciless  severity, 
would  be  bitter  indeed,  is  turned  into  a  good  deal 
more  than  "  glorious  summer,"  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Oriental  Avatar,  which  has  found  its  way 
to  our  bleak  shores.  Never  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  mercurial  people,  which  is  always  ehuUi- 
ent  at  a  very  slight  increase  of  temperature,  so 
universally  or  so  intensely  inflamed,  as  on  occa- 
sion of  the  coming  of  the  "mighty  Magyar."  I 
doubt  if  the  chosen  people,  in  the  amplest  ful- 
filment of  their  hopes,  could  have  hailed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  -  Messiah  with  a  more  hearty 
burst -of  acclamation,  than  that  which  went  up 
from  pavement  to  roof-tree,  upon  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  K96suth  to  the  city. 

I  assure  you  that  I  attach  little  importance  to 
this  fact  in  any  point  of  view.  It  does  not  show 
any  intelligent  comprehension  either  of  the  his- 
tory, the  character,  or  the  purposes  of  Kossuth ; 
but  only  the  passion  of  our  population  for  pa- 
geant and  spectacle.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
furor,  which  attended  the  steps  of  Jenny  Lind, 
under  the  management  of  her  consummate 
showman,  and  which  merely  indicated  the  popu- 
lar love  of  excitement,  but  was  no  proof  what- 
ever of  appreciation  of  her  rare  and  beautiful 
character,  or  of  her  wonderful  gifts  as  a  musical 
artist.  If  this  were  all  that  Kossuth  could  an- 
ticipate from  the  heart  of  the  American  people, 
be  would  long  have  to  suffer  the  pang  of  "  hope 
deferred"  for  his  poor  Hungary. 
But  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  descant  on  a  trait 


of  our  national,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  our  mu- 
nicipal character,  wheal  ought  to  be  talking  of 
the  hero,  for  whom  all  this  enthusiasm  is  awa- 
kened. Not  that  I  mean  to  burden  you  with  a 
repetition  of  scenes,  which  are  described  in  such 
rose-colored  language  in  all  our  newspapers;  or 
to  read  you  a  political  homily  on  the  sacred  duty 
of  free  and  independent  republicans  to  do  battle 
for  liberty  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth. 
What  private,  personal  enthusiasms,  or  antipa- 
thies I  may  have  on  the  subject  is  of  "  no  con- 
sequence" to  your  friendly  readers;  and  I  will 
merely  recall,  for  their  edification,  some  of  the 
impressions  which  have  not  quite  faded  from  my 
memory,  of  the  reception  in  New  York  of  the 
"  illustrious  exile." 

For  a  few  days  previous  to  his  arrival,  a  breath- 
less feeling  of  curiosity  and  suspense  pervaded 
the  city.  Every  one  was  inquiriug,  if  the  Hum- 
boldt had  been  heard  of.  The  Hungarians  in 
the  streets,  with  their  low  plumed  hats,  and  their 
fierce,  moustachioed  lips,  were  watched  with 
keener  interest.  Every  unusual  noise  at  a  dis- 
tance was  said  to  be  the  signal  gun  of  the  steamer. 
Meantime  the  City  Fathers  were  on  the  alert  in 
completing  the  preparations  for  his  reception. 
Extra  sessions  of  committees  were  incessant,  and 
great  were  the  fatigues  of  our  patriotic  aldermen. 
The  quantity  of  boned -turkey  and  champagne 
by  which  their  onerous  labors  were  alleviated,  is 
frightful  to  think  of.  Many  citizens  could  not 
restrain  their  impatience,  and  hovered,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  around  the  landing  at  State d  Is- 
land. There  was  constant  motion  to  and  fro. 
People  actually  turned  pale  with  excitement  at 
the  approach  of  the  coming  man.  It  was  a  great 
era  in  the  life  of  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Doane, 
the  health  officer  at  the  Quarantine.  That  wor- 
thy disciple  of  Esculapius  was  to  be  the  first  to 
welcome  the  great  Magyar  to  the  American  shore. 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  bore  his 
high  honors  with  infinite  meekness.  He  made 
the  most  judicious  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  his  expected  guests,  without 
using  them  as  stepping-stoAes  to  walk  into  pub- 
lic notoriety  himself.  Every  thing  that  he  pos- 
sessed be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  honor.  Kossuth  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands. 

At  length  the  long-wished -for  moment  arrived. 
The  vessel's  guns  were  heard  in  the  offing.  Sig- 
nals were  at  once  given  to  every  accessible  part 
of  the  island.  Quiet  sleepers  were  aroused  from 
their  beds.  Staten  Island  was  up  in  arms  ;  the 
poultry  yards  were  disturbed  of  their  propriety ; 
myriads  of  the  canine  race  were  excited  to  an 
unwonted  ardor  of  emotion ;  and  amid  a  general 
magnificent  crowing  of  cocks,  and  barking  of  dogs, 
the  health-officer  of  the  quarantine  started    ia 
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bis  boat,  adorned  with  the  flags  of  mauy  nationa, 
00  bis  mid  night  mission. 

I  pass  over  his  welcome  to  Kossuth  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  which  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  patriotic  physician,  intent  on 
sBch  an  exciting  errand,  and  hasten  to  describe 
bis  reception  on  shore.    But  every  thing  in  that 
great  iceoe  is  forgotten,  in  the  military  eclat  of 
Major Hagedom,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Staiea  Island  forces,  whose  first  duty  was  to 
unre  Kossuth  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  made  hare  to  draw  the  sword  in 
tbe  Uangarian  cause,  and  the  next  to  offer  the 
weary  exile  a  guard  of  honor  for  the  night,  com- 
powd  of  the  elite  of  the  military  which  he  com- 
fflinded  on  Staten  Island.    Major  Hagedorn  is  a 
tablime  man,  or  rather  he  made  himself  quite 
iottmate  with  a    sublime  man,  forgetting  that 
irom  tbe  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a 
iiep.    He  will  long  be  held  in  due  remembrance. 
Tbis  will  gratify  his  vaulting  ambition,  to  its 
fall  extent.    He  laps  up  notoriety,  like  the  **cat 
ia  tbe  adage,"  and  will  live  to  a  good  old  age  at 
least  00  the  thought  of  having  once  had  such  a 
cbaoce  to  play  tbe  great  man.    How  far  Kos- 
tath  took  encouragement  from  the  pledge  of  the 
Major  with  regard  to  the  United  States  militia, 
I  am  unable,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to 
l«arD  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    Major  Hage- 
(lorn,  let  me  privately  inform  you,  is  as  good  a 
mao  any  day  as  John  Gilpin ;  a  sleek  and  dap- 
per little  individual ;  a  citizen  of  famous  Staten 
liiaad;  "a  train-band  Major  eke  is  he  of  credit 
nd  renown  ;*'  and  when  not  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties  as  defender  of  his  fellow- 
dtizeos,  is  an  exemplary  vender  of  writing  pa- 
per, wafers,  and  other  stationary  in  a  small  way, 
aod  the  proprietor  of  a  one-horse  express. 

Tbe  next  day  was  the  grand  reception  at  Cas- 
tle Garden.      On  some  accounts,  tbis  ceremony 
was  premature.     There  was  not  sufficient  time 
to  mature  tbe  necessary  preparations,  especially 
OB  tbe  part  of  the  military.    The  consequence 
was,  that  the  pageant  suffered  from  imperfect 
arrangements;    the  decorations  of  tbe  streets 
bore  the  marks  of  hurried  profusion;  with  a 
iavisb  display  (^  ornament,  there  was  little  taste 
or  barmony ;  and  the  disorder  at  Castle  Garden 
was  ao  great  as  to  prevent  tbe  guest  of  tbe  city 
from  replying  to  the  welcome  pf  tbe  Mayor. 
Still  the  scene  was  one  of  tbe  most  imposing, 
tbat  1  have  ever  witnessed  in  New  York.    Tbe 
eothosiasm  was  more  vociferous,  more  tumultu- 
oualy  expressed  in  every  way,  at  tbe  time  of  Mr. 
Clay's  public  reception  in  1847;  but  oii  the  pres- 
•Dt  occasioDy  there  was  a  deep,  suppressed  feel- 
fog,  not  vented  in  shouts,  but  depicted  on  tbe 
coantenance,  and  now  and  then  almost  ruing  to 
a  painful  aolerauity*    Never  was  there  a  more 


perfect  day  for  the  exhibition  of  a  grand  civic 
pageant.  Such  delicious  weather  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  amid  tbe  gloom  of  our  early 
Northern  winter.  It  took  every  one  by  surprise, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  tbe  keen 
exhilaration  of  the  scene.  Under  the  soft,  balmy 
influences  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  a  sky  of 
resplendent  brightness,  tbe  multitudes  drank  in 
a  genial  life,  and  were  tuned  in  spirit  to  tbe  bar- 
monies  of  tbe  day.  It  is  rarely  tbat  one  sees  a 
nobler  display  of  our  citj  population.  Tbe 
streets  were  closely  wedged  in,  with  tbe  throng- 
ing myriads,  who  had  left  their  houses;  but 
such  a  love  of  order  pervaded  the  masses,  that 
the  task  of  the  police  was  by  no  means  onerous. 

As  the  procession,  after  much  delay,  left  Cas- 
tle Garden,  and  tbe  person  of  the  hero  became 
visible  to  tbe  spectators,  he  was  welcomed  ou 
every  side,  by  loud  plaudits,  while  tbe  ladies  in 
tbe  balconies  waved  him  their  greetings,  and  ev- 
ery window  and  every  house-top  seemed  alive 
with  sympathy.  Kossuth  looked  the  personifi- 
cation of  tranquillity.  Apparently  the  least  ex- 
cited of  tbe  vast  multitude  around  him,  he  re- 
ceived their  congratulations  with  a  graceful  dig- 
nity, but  with  no  expression  of  emotion.  This 
was  far  more  impressive  than  any  melo-dramatic 
arts,  which  an  inferior  man  might  have  dee'med 
called  for  by  tbe  occasion.  His  face  looked  word, 
showing  traces  of  recent  suffering,  and  with  an 
expression  of  deep  thoughtful uess,  belonging 
more  to  a  prophet  than  to  a  statesman.  Such 
was  my  first  impression  of  his  appearance,  and 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation. 

Among  the  various  public  demoustlriitions  tbat 
have  since  been  made  in  honor  of  Kossuth,  the 
Banquet  given  by  tbe  Press  was  one  of  tbe  most 
peculiar  and  interesting.  Indeed,  tbe  occasion 
was  decidedly  unique,  tbe  Press  in  tbis  city,  com- 
prising a  motley  collection  of  persons,  with  overy 
variety  of  accomplishment  and  taste,  for  the  most 
part,  I  imagine,  personally  strftngers  to  each 
other,  and  little  likely  to  come  together  on  an 
occasion  of  common  interest.  Certainly,  never 
before  were  so  many  of  them  seen  together  in 
the  same  banquetting-ball,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  years  before  a  similar  reunion  takes  place 
again. 

Tbe  banquet  was  admirably  arranged  in  all  its 
appointments.  Tbe  gastronomic  portion  of  it 
was  elegant,  recherche,  generous,  (which  1  hardly 
need  say  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  good 
cheer  of  our  hosts  of  the  Astor  House,)  and 
every  thing  went  off  with  tbe  quiet  qf  a  family- 
party. 

The  entrance  of  Kossuth  into  the  hall  was 
welcomed  with  the  usual  honors.  He  received 
them  with  tbe  graceful  seriousness  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to.    I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
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his  calm,  intellectual  look,  as  be  rose  to  bow  in 
acknowledgement  to  tbe  company.  You  can- 
not watch  bis  face  and  suspect  him  of  being  a 
demagogue  or  a  fanatic.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
his  profound  earnestness  of  conviction,  or  the 
crystal  purity  of  his  purposes.  His  whole  air 
and  bearing  have  that  unmistakeable  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity, which  wins  your  sympathy  with  his  char- 
ter, though  you  may  have  no  interest  in  bis  poli- 
tical designs.  In  person  he  is  not  above  tbe 
middle  height;  his  frame  is  slight  and  delicate, 
though  not  attenuated ;  he  stands  in  an  erect  po- 
sition, and  his  movements  have  an  indescribable 
air  of  dignity  and  refinement,  without  being  in 
the  least  degree,  formal.  His  brow  is  expanded, 
not  too  lofty  :  his  head  is  not  large  in  proportion 
to  his  body;  he  wears  his  hair  turned  smooth  on 
one'  side,  leaving  a  white,  beautiful  forehead, 
which  seeoQls  more  formed  for  contemplation  than 
for  action ;  his  eye  is  soft^  winning,  and  singular- 
ly deep,  not  kindled  by  strong  passion,  but  be- 
traying the  hidden  fire  which  ever  flashed  forth 
in  those  volcanic  bursts  of  eloquence,  which  have 


face  is  that  of  reflection,  but  reflection  softened 
by  feelings  fnward,  rather  than  outward;  like 
that  of  a  man  absorbed  in  self-communion^  or 
tmder  the  inspiration  of  a  sublime  idea;  reposing 
on  a  basis  of  thought  too  deep  to  be  influenced 
by  ephemeral  passion ;  and  thought,  not  of  cal* 
cuIation«  not  of  arid*  abstractions,  not  of  curious 
speculation,  buttbought, which  "wanders through 
eternity,'*  in  the  contemplation  of  holy  and  im- 
mortal principles.  You  would  never  take  him 
for  a  man  of^afiairs;  yon  would  say  he  is  not  of 
this  world ;  though  without  the  dreamy,  vacant 
look  of  the  religious  enthusiast;  still  less  would 
you  deem  hima  warrior,  a  man  to  be  at  the  head 
of  battles,  or  to  wield  the  destiny  of  nations.  1 
cannot  "compare  him  with  Napoleon  or  Welling- 
ton ;  indeed,  he  reminds  me  more  of  a  man  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  uniting  the  noblest  elements  of 
the  Baron  and  the  Monk,  without  the  fierceness 
of  nhe  one,  or  the  cunning  superstition  of  the 
other.  In  the  marble  composure  of  his  brow, 
the  religious  elevation  of  his  features,  and  the 
profound,  humane,  and  spiritual  expression  of 
his  eye,  the  admirers  of  Dr.  C banning  might 
find  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  a  reminiscence  of 
that  single-hearted  man,  of  whom,  I  am  told, 
Kossuth  himself  is  a  warm,  though  discrimina- 
ting admirer. 

The  speech  of  Kossuth  on  this  occasion  gave 
no  idea  of  the  impassioned,  fiery,  oriental  elo- 
quence, which  has  been  supposed  to  character- 
ize his  style  of  oratory.  It  was  as  calm  as  his 
serene,  introspective  face,  thoroughly  didactic 


or  imagination  of  the  hearer.  As  a  dissertation 
on  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the 
Hungarian  question,  it  was  eminently  instruc- 
tive, and  certainly  adapted  to  produce  a  favora- 
ble impression  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He 
spoke  with  but  little  gesture,  or  variety  of  into- 
nation ;  you  saw  in  him  nothing  of  tbe  declaim- 
er ;  scarcely  anything  of  elaborate,  or  even  effec- 
tive elocution.  You  would  have  thought  that  he 
felt  so  deeply  the  power  of  truth,  was  so  fully 
persuaded  that  the  right  was  on  his  side,  that  he 
trusted  to  the  simplest  statement  of  his  ideas, 
disdaining  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  He  ex- 
presses himself  in  English  with  fluency,  but  not 
with  the  idiomatic  propriety  which  you  would 
judge  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches. 
It  requires  close  attention  to  follow  him,  though 
his  enunciation  is  not  rapid.  Still  his  mastery 
of  our  rugged,  obstinate,  unmanageable  tongue 
is  wonderful,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
his  speaking  is  a  constant  process  of  translation, 
as. he  has  not  yet  learned  to  think  in  any  lan- 
guage but  his  native  Magyar.      It  shows  tbe 


startled  nations.    The  general  expression  of  his  miraculous  influence  of  a  high  intellectual  inspi- 


ration, in  melting  away  the  difficulties  of  speech, 
and  suggesting  adequate  forms  of  expression, 
even  when  the  materials  are  quite  unfamiliar  and 
intractable. 

His  power  of  adaptation  shows  a  singular 
nimbleness  and  alacrity  of  mind.  In  the  recep- 
tion of  the  various  delegations  which  have  wait- 
ed on  him,  he  never  loses  sight  of  an  effective 
point,  in  their  locality  or  other  relations.  His 
allusions  to  historical  facts  betray  a  great  famili- 
arity with  American  affairs,  and  an  uncommon 
readiness  in  calling  up  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  An  instance  of  this  was  his  mention  of  the 
14th  of  December,  as  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's death,  a  date  which  is  seldom  referred 
to,  but  which  he  made  use  of  with  striking  eff*ect 
in  his  reply  to  one  of  tbe  addresses  of  a  public 
committee.  Not  less  happy  was  his  allusion  to 
the  celebrated  potency  of  Kentucky  rifles,  when 
a  native  of  Kentucky  was  introduced  to  him  aa 
one  of  tbe  delegation  from  the  students  of  Yale 
College.  In  like  manner,  at  the  Press  Banquet, 
his  statistical  statements  in  regard  to  American 
journalism,  and  his  comparison  of  the  press  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  audience,  not  only  by  their 
appositeness  to  the  occasion,  but  by  the  ingenious 
tact  with  which  he  made  them  bear  on  the  great 
purposes  of  his  mission. 

In  introducing  Kossuth  to  the  assembly,  Mr. 
Bryant  made  quite  an  elaborate  speech,  remark- 
able for  the  terseness  and  energy  of  its  language, 
the  felicitous  selection  of  its  topics,  and  its  chaste 


in  its  character,  dealing  closely  with  fact  and  ar-  and  impressive  delivery.     Among  the  other  ad- 
gument,  and  making  no  appeail  to  the  sympathy  dresses,  the  most  note-worthy  was  that  of  Mr. 
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Charlet  King,  Presidezit  of  Columbia  College, 
who  spoke  at  considerable  length,  in  a  style  of 
iDBDij,  dignified  oratory.  For  the  most  part,  the 
speeches  on  the  occasion  were  certainly  above 
tbe  ordinary  level  of  after-dinner  eloquence, 
sbswiog  what  was  perhaps  hardly  to  have  been 
eipected  in  the  members  of  the  press — as  great 
a  power  of  execution  with  the  tongue  as  with 
tb«  pea.  Rev.  Mr.  fieecher  gave  a  thundering, 
bellicose  exhortation,  in  the  genuine  Boanerges 
fltfle,  on  folding  the  destructive  warlike  elements 
of  Christianity  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
astounded  the  peaceful  disciples  of  an  earlier, 
old-fashioned  day.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to 
bottle  up  the  spirit  of  the  festival,  which  how- 
ever pangent  and  exhilarating  at  the  time,  be- 
eooies  as  vapid  as  the  uncorked  Champagne  of 
which  soch  copious  libations  were  offered  for  the 
access  of  liberty  in  general,  and  Hungarian 
liberty  in  particular. 

Among  the  interesting  persons  in  the  suite  of 
Koesath,  besides  his  heroic,  long-sufTering  wife, 
are  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Pulszky,  and  several  officers  of 
the  late  Hungarian  army.  Madame  Kossuth  has 
tbe  appearance  of  a  broken-hearted  woman. 
She  seems  to  dwell  on  the  past,  with  its  mourn- 
fol  reminiscences,  without  indulging  in  the  san- 
guine hopes  which  fire  the  heart  of  Kossuth  him- 
self. Yon  would  take  her  for  a  person  in  some 
deep  affliction ;  she  has  scarcely  been  seen  to 
smile ;  and  even  when  participatlog  in  public  de- 
ffiODstratioBa  of  exciting  interest,  her  face  wears 
the  expression  of  habitual  grief. 

Madame  Pulszky  is  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment She  too  has  passed  through  great  sacri- 
iices,  bat  preserves  a  vivacity  and  hopefulness  of 
feeling,  and  a  gayety  of  manner,  which  make 
her  a  decided  favorite  in  the  social  circles  to 
which  she  has  been  introduced.  An  Austrian  by 
birth,  the  daughter  of  a  Viennese  banker,  making 
a  love-match  with  her  husband  before  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  revolution,  while  he  lived  in  pa- 
triarchal liberality  on  his  ample  estates  in  Hun- 
gary, flying  for  her  life  in  utter  desolation  after 
the  ruin  of  the  cause,  separated  from  her  chil- 
dren with  scarce  a  hope  of  meeting  them  again — 
she  has  experienced  all  manner  of  vicissitudes, 
enough  to  crush  the  stoutest  masculine  heart ; 
but  with  a  snnny  brightness  of  disposition,  she 
throws  aside  every  despairing  thought,  lives  in 
the  present  without  recalling  the  bitterness  of 
tbe  past,  and  devotes  her  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  beautiful  gifts  of  nature  to  the  reali- 
zation of  all  noble  hopes  for  her  adopted  country. 
Pnlszky  is  a  man  of  unmistakeable  talent,  of 
literary  tastes  and  cultivation,  and  of  very  quiet 
gentlemanly  manners.  Devoted  to  the  fortunes 
of  Kossuth  and  of  Hungary,  he  sustains  his  po- 
sition with  adnirable  grace  and  propriety. 


But  I  must  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  before  I 
exhaust  your  space,  and  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  if  indeed  the  latter  be  not  past  surgery. 
The  town  is  just  now  full  of  interesting  topics* 
on  which  I  might  gossip  with  yon  till  after  Christ- 
mas, to  say  nothing  of  the  swarm  of  new  books, 
rich  in  their  shining  holiday  costume,  with  which 
our  busy  presses  are  teeming,  as  usual  in  this 
season  of  gifts  and  greetings.  But  all  these  fas- 
cinations  I  must  postpone  till  I  write  yoa  again. 


RAFFAEL. 


tf 


"  Life  is  short,  but  Art  is  long,' 
W&8  the  tna9ter-ftpirit*B  thought. 

Dreaming  o*er  the  living  throng. 
By  his  magic  penoil  wrought : 

**  Nature  more  eternal  still — 
Art  of  God^^temal  whole  :— 

From  the  ripple  of  tbe  rill, 
To  the  roar  that  stirs  the  soul. 

'^ Stately  mountains ;  rolling  floods ; 

Glens  with  tend'rrst  flowers  besprent ; 
Sunset  glories  bathing  woods ; 

When  day's  golden  strength  is  spent: 

"Noble  words! — all  syropboniee 

Of  the  ever-ranging  breeze  ; 
Every  sound  that  soars  or  dies, 

In  the  boughs  of  verdurous  trees:— 

•*  Ye  are  ever-living ;  Art 
Lives  forever !  life  is  nought !" 

And  it  fled,  that  master-heart. 
Crushed  before  its  master-thouglit; 


^nWm  of  ii.m  Wmh. 


The  GoLDiK  Ligend.   By  Henrt  WADswoaTH  Loso- 
rsLLOw.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  fieed  &  Fields.    1851. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Longfellow  for  two  hours  of 
dreamy  satisfactiou  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  the 
**  Golden  Legend."  The  volume  came  most  opportunely 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  dreary  afternoon,  and  we  felt  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  upon  laying  it  down,  such  as  ouglit 
always  to  arise  in  the  Iieart  of  one  who  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a  real  kindness.  We  more  than  half  suspect 
that  under  the  influence  of  this  grateful  feeling,  we  shall 
prove  but  an  indifl*erent  critic  of  the  poem :  nevertheless) 
we  shall  endeavor  to  state  freely  our  impressions  of  it,  as 
the  longest  and,  perhaps,  most  ambitious  prodootion  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

Our  readere  already  know^  from  the  repeated  occasions 
on  which  we  have  expressed  odr  sentiments  tonebing  Mr. 
Longfellow's  proper  rank  as. a  poet,  that  be  baa  not  a 
more  ardent  admirer  anywhere  than  ourselves.  We  like 
the  genial  and  kindly  tone  whk-h  unifoimiypervadsa  his 
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stories,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  We  heartily  approye 
the  moral  he  has  so  oi)en  and  so  earnestly  enforced,  that 
life  has  its  stem  and  definite  purpose,  which  each  man 
must  work  out  for  himself.  We  are  glad  to  render  the 
meed  of  our  applause  to  the  purity  of  writings,  through- 
out the  whole  oi  which  we  can,  at  this  time,  point  out  to 
the  author 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

Very  especially  do  we  admire  that  rare  artistic  skill 
with  which  he  so  cunningly  elaborates  some  of  his  eflbrts, 
that  they  present  to  us  the  exquisite  finish  of  Gerard 
Douw. 

With  such  prepossessions  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  did  we 
cut,  one  after  another,  the  smooth,  fair  leaves  of  the  **  Gol- 
den Legend"  and  pursue  the  thread  of  the  romance  from 
the  musical  proem  of  the  Bells  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  to 
the  accustomed  denouement  of  a  honey  moon.  The  time 
was  pleasantly  spent,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  yet, 
as  regards  the  expectations  we  had  indulged  of  the  '*  Gol- 
den Legend," — ire  were  dUapp&inied,  It  is  not  the  work 
upon  which  Mr.  Longfellow  should  be  willing  to  rest  his 
ftime.  iLoverflows  with  fancy  and  sparkles  with  beauti- 
ful conceits,  but  is  not  of  **  imagination  all  compact." 
It  gives  us  sentiment,  but  not  passion.  It  presents  us 
with  the  tenderest  manifestations  of  love  and  pity,  of  sor- 
row that  sof\ens,  yet  kills  not,  and  of  wo  that  is  more  lux- 
urious than  bitter ;  but  it  makes  no  revealings  of  the 
strifes  and  storms  that  agitate  the  immense  profounds  of 
the  human  heart.  In  a  word,  it  was  written  too  much  in 
the  library,  and  not  enough  in  the  walks  and  ways  of 
men,  or  even  by  those  **  bosky  bourns"  where  the  sacred 
sisters  abide.  Perfect  in  finish  to  the  last  touch  of  punc- 
tuation, it  challenges  our  wonder,  but  never  deeply  moves 
our  feelings.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an  illus 
tration  from  sculpture,  we  should  say  that  Mr;  Longfel- 
low has  imitated  those  workers  in  marble,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  delicate  chiselling  of  a  mantle  or  the 
careful  perfecting  of  armour,  rather  than  to  bringing  out 
the  emotions  which  should  speak  in  the  features  of  a  god- 
dess, or  the  dying  agony  that  should  corrugate  the  brow 
of  the  Laocoon. 

A  very  learned  and  sagacious  critic  remarked  to  us, 
not  long  since,  that  when  the**  Golden  Legend"  should 
appear,  it  would  be  determined  whether  or  not  Mr.  Long- 
fellow dwerved  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  poets  of 
his  age.  We  have  not  heard  as  yet  what  impression  has 
been  made  upon  our  friend  by  the  poem  as  published — 
the  journal  which  is  the  vehicle  of  his  criticisms  not  yet 
having  spoken  out  concerning  its  merits,  but  we  demur  to 
making  the  **  Golden  Legend,"  the  test  of  our  favorite's 
capabilities.  We  might  even  undertake  to  show  that  be- 
fore the  '*  Golden  Legend"  ever  passed  into  the  hands  of 
that  most  courteous  and  charming  of  publishers,  Mr. 
Fields,  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Longfellow  had  been  fully 
eststiUshed  as  one  of  the  first  of  those  poets  who  now 
record  their  inspiration  in  the  English  idiom.  But  waiv- 
ing this,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  pre- 
vious writings  of  our  author  abundantly  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  work  from  his  pen,  at  some  future 
day,  when  he  shall  come  forth  as  an  interpreter  of  man's 
nature  and  address  himself  to  the  loAiest  instincts  with 
which  we  have  been  endowed.  He  is  able  to  write  such 
a  work.  And  when  written,  it  will  be  enshrined  among 
the  great  classics.  Our  children  will  recognise  in  it  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  grace  of  art,  and  it  shall  stand 
like  the  finest  eflbrts  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  equally  mar- 
velled at  and  studied,  while  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  kept 
«8  a  iiMBter-piece  indeed,  will  be  regarded  with  that  sort 


of  admiration  which  attaches  to  the  carvings  of  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini. 

But  our  readers  may  like  some  outline  of  the  romance. 
We  therefore  turn  to  the  volume  to  give  it,  as  well  as  to 
cull  from  the  blooming  parterres  into  which  the  (book) 
garden  has  been  divided,  some  of  those  lovely  flowers 
which  have  found  root  in  the  fancy  of  the  author.  **  The 
Golden  Legend"  is  a  poem  of  three  hundred  pages,  con- 
taining a  gallant  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  several  cathe- 
drals, a  monastery,  a  minnesinger,  an  angel,  a  devil  and 
a  Castle  on  the  Rhine.  The  plan  of  the  work  has  been 
evidently  modelled  after  Faust,  with  a  half-dramatic  in- 
troduction of  the  characters  and  stage  directions  in  pa- 
renthesis. Henry  of  Hoheneck,  the  Knight  abovemen- 
ed,  in  the  opening  of  the  poem,  is  represented  in  his  cham- 
ber, under  the  incubus  of  some  vague  but  settled  melan- 
choly. Lucifer  appears  to  him  and  administers  a  potion 
which  imparto  to  him  a  temporary  elasticity  of  spirits, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  learns  from  the  worthy  Italian 
doctors  of  Salem,  that  his  only  hope  of  ultimate  recovery 
is  in  finding  some  maiden  whose  disinterested  attachment 
will  lead  her  to  die  for  him.  As  good  luck  will  have  it, 
such  a  maiden  **  tumsup,"oneof  the  peasantry  of  Rhine- 
land,  and  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  Lucifer,  who 
pops  in  every  now  and  then,  but  is  a  much  more  amiable 
devil  than  Mephistopheles,  the  knight  and  his  saviour 
pass  on  safely  to  Italy  where  the  oblation  is  to  be  per- 
formed. On  their  way  they  visit  quaint  old  towns  and 
inspect  magnificent  buildings,  lingerin  the  gloom  of  forest 
and  of  cloister,  and  witness  priestly  ceremonies  of  rare 
pomp  and  splendor.  Afler  arriving  at  Salem,  as  the  reader 
will  readily  anticipate,  Elsie,  the  maiden,  instead  of  dy- 
ing for  the  Prince,  is  permitted  to  live  for  him,  and  sud- 
denly they  are  whisked  ofl*  to  the  hereditary  Castle  of 
Hoheneck  on  the  Rhine,  where  they  are  supposed  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  matrimonial  felicity.  There 
is  an  episode  of  religious  theatricals,  the  celebration  at 
Strasburg  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Nativity,  revived  and 
placed  before  us,  as  only  a  most  accomplished  scholar 
could  do  it.  Indeed  the  **  Golden  Legend"  must  be  highly 
valued  as  giving  us  a  faithful  picture  of  German  Life  and 
manners  many  centuries  ago. 

The  versification  of  the  *'  Golden  Legend"  is  peculiar, 
being  for  the  most  part  a  sort  of  singsong,  but  it  is  uni- 
formly melodious  and  pleasing.  As  an  instance  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  strain  just  avoids  the  common- 
place, we  quote  the  Easter  sermon  of  Friar  Cuthbert 
which  is  expressed  in  a  homely  way  enough,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  age. 

Fbiar  Cuthbxbt,  geetieulating  and  eradeing  a  pottU- 

lion^i  whip. 

What  ho  I  good  people !  do  you  not  hearf 

Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Booted  and  spurred,  on  his  jaded  steed, 

A  courier  conies  with  words  of  cheer. 

Courier!  what  is  the  news  I  pray  7 

'*  Christ  is  arisen !"    Whence  come  you  ?    '*  From 

court." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  you  say  it  in  sport. 

Craeke  hie  whip  again. 

Ah,  here  comes  another,  riding  this  way ; 

We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 

Courier !  what  are  the  tidings  to  day  ? 

*'  Christ  is  arisen !"    Whence  come  you  7    **  From 

town." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  away  with  you,  clown. 
Cracks  his  whip  more  molently. 
And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spurring  amain ; 
What  news  do  you  bring,  with  your  loose-hanging  rein. 
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your, pun  iret  with  Wood,  and  your  bridle  with  foam? 
Chnatjsarwcn/*    Whence  come  >ou  ? 

.,  _^  ,.  "From  Rome." 

AMow  f  bcIieTe.    He  is  risen,  indeed. 

iWe  OD  wiib  the  news,  at  the  top  of  your  speed. 

Skti^^  ^™  Mo«AUTT"  is  felicitous  in  met«  and 

KLSIX. 

Oniraid  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to  the  dis- 

'•^^  ««r,  impatienlly  bearing 
Tidinp  ofhuman  joj  and  disaster,  of  love  and 

w  hate,  of  doing  and  daring ! 

PRIKCK  BEirRT. 

Th»  life  Of  ourB  is  a  wild  «oiian  baip  of  many  a 
ioyons  strain, 

Bot  aiider  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual 
»wl,^M  of  souls  in  pain. 

*  ♦  •  • 

KI^IE. 

All  ibt  bridges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the  great 

dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Hanfi  bis  head  in  the  lazy  heat,  while  onward 

the  horses  toil  and  strain. 

PRIHCE  HKJfRT. 

Now  they  stop  at  the  way-side  inn,  and  the  wag. 

goner  laughs  with  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Wlule  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses  die- 

iead  their  leathern  sides  with  water. 

SLSIB. 

All  ihroDgh  life  there  are  way-side  inns,  wbere 

man  may  refresh  his  soul  with  love ; 
Efenthe  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at  riyulets 

fed  by  springs  from  above. 

Fwm  another  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  the 
P««u«  giri,  we  take  the  following  striking  thought  moat 
'^P^J  expressed  in  phraseology  weU-nigh  Shaksperean. 

The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come, 

Scvpcnded  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise 

A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that  scale 

1  T  u     ^®  ^^^"^  ^"^  **®*^  preponderates. 

And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies  up 

And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air! 

To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible, 

H«ing  such  hold  on  life;  to  thee  it  is  not 

^o  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch, 

f>nlj  ft  etep  into  the  open  air 

^ui  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls! 


Tbe  foUowiog  play  upon  the  word  Pontifex  is,  in  the 
^oest  degree,  successful,— 

GwTs  blessing  on  the  arehitects  who  build 
The  bridges  over  swift  rivers  and  abysses. 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet, 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals. 
Whose  massive  wells  are  bridges  thrown  across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Hetf  ha»  ikename  of  Pontifex  been  given 
f-'nio  ike  ekttrdt^a  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  arekiUH  of  the  inviaible  bridge 
T'^  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

tM^  T**^  •"*  <^»"W  give  the  whole  of  the  passage  which 
Mtewi  u  the  volume,  wherein  tlie  Dance  of  Death  is  so 


beautifully  introduced,  but  our  Umits  forbid.    Here  is  a 
smgle  picture — 

PRINCE  BEITRY. 

—  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded  wife. 
Coming  from  choreh  with  her  beloved  lord. 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

ELSIE. 

Ah,  that  is  sad  !  And  yet  perhaps  'tis  best 

That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sunshine  on  her. 

And  all  the  benedictions  of  the  morning, 

Before  this  affluence  of  golden  light 

Shall  fade  into  a  cold  and  clouded  gny^ 

Then  into  darkness ! 

How  exquisite  a  stanza  is  this,  of  the  rising  moon- 
See  yonder  fire!  It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill, 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips. 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 

In  another  part  of  the  book  is  a  rare  wine-celUr  solilo- 
quy  of  Friar  Claus.  who  recounu  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  casks  around  him  with  a  fervor  that  shows  Total 
Abstinence  to  have  found  little  observance  among  *«  the 
monks  of  old.*'    He  concludes  thu»~ 

And  now  a  flagon  for  such  as  may  ask 
A  draught  from  the  noble  Bacharach  cask 
And  I  will  be  gone,  though  I  know  full  well 
The  cellar's  a  cheerfuller  place  than  the  cell. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and  good, 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood  ; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be. 
•  •  •  • 

Sets  it  running. 

See !  how  Its  currents  gleam  and  shine. 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autumn  sunsets  on  the  Rhine, 
Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews : 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  were  stained  with  the  blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years  back, 
Was  taken  and  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach  ; 
Perdition  upon  those  in/idel  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach ! 
The  beautiful  town,  that  gives  us  wipe 
With  tlie  fragrant  odor  of  Muscadine ! 


But  we  must  desist.  If  we  should  attempt  io  give  all 
the  beouliful  and  eflective  passages  of  the  ••  Golden  Le- 
gend," it  would  involve  a  violation  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
copyright,  for  we  should  have  to  print  the  entire  poem. 

Morris  had  tbe  book  for  sale.  « 


The  Life  of  John  Sterling.    By  Thomao  Carlple. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  6t  Co.    1851. 

Cariyle  is  a  most  entertaining  writer,  and  though  his 
reader  is  often  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  yawn  over  some 
wild,  run-mad,  delirious  raving  about  "  falseness  of  the 
era,"  "general  rottenness,"  "no  earnestness,"  he  soon 
finds  on  emerging  from  tbe  terrible  sea  of  words,  a  thought, 
a  picture  or  a  pithy  humorous  scoff",  which  consoles  him 
for  all  the  wtwrisoroe  nonsense  through  which  he  has  been 
wading.    It  seems  utterly  impossible  that  Mr.  Carlylc 
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can  put  pen  to  paper  on  any  subject  whatever  without  I  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  glean  from  the  table  of  con- 
lugging  in  by  the  oars,  this  eternal,  never  changing  stere-   tents  a  few  of  these  names  ;  and  here  ihey  are,  as  rcstor- 


otyped  philippic  against  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
men  of  our  age.  We  might  have  supposed  that  in  a  vol- 
ume of  this  nature,  seeking  as  it  does  to  delineate  the 
*'  life  and  adventuree"  of  a  bright-mind«d,  pure-hearted 
man,  in  no  very  lofty  position  in  society,  Carlyle  would 
for  once  abstain  from  rant  and  give  us  agreeable  biogra- 
phy, amusing  ana,  personal  details  of  the  man,  John  Ster- 
ling, aa  he  lived,  and  not  a  ferocious  sermon  on  our  wick- 
ed ways  in  general.  It  is  true  there  is  such  biography 
here,  but  there  is  also  fustian,  and  the  fustian  is  extremely 
out  of  place. 

The  **  Life  of  John  Steriuig,"  is  the  loving  work  of  a 
loving  firiend,  who  will  not  have  the  lineaments  of  the 
man  he  knew  so  well,  pass  away  from  human  memory. 
Sterling  waa  not  a  prominent  man,  only  a  graceful,  ele- 
gant writer,  connected  with  the  Aikenasum  and  Timet, 
and  no  way  renowned.  This  is  the  criticism  which  the 
volume  has  every  where  been  met  with.  Certainly  it  is 
a  drawback  on  the  interest  of  any  biography,  that  its  sub- 
ject was  not  one  of  the  renowned  moulders  of  great  hu- 
man events,  since  the  lives  of  such  men,  are  most  enter- 
taining by  whomsoever  written — but,  as  indeed  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  somewhere  told  us,  a  true  picture  of  any  man  is 
interesting,  and  we  may  add, — what  the  author  has  not 
told  us, — above  aJLl  interesting  when  the  writer  is  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

For  pleasant  descriptions  of  scenery,  private  details, 
where  the  author's  quiet,  odd  humor  irradiates  every  inch 
of  the  canvass,  and  for  a  clear,  masterly  delineation  of  a 
fine,  bold  nature,  we  may  look  far  before  we  find  anything 
superior  to  this  life  of  Sterling.  How  Mr.  Carlyle  holds 
on  to  his  slippery,  specious  theory  of  the  **  universal  rot- 
tenness," etc.,  etc.,  when  this  **  great  human  heart"  went 
with  him  **  for  a  time  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage,"  we  can- 
not explain.  We  had  marked  a  passage  in  the  volume 
where  the  great  Philosopher  mo^  triumphantly  refutes 
bis  own  false  doctrines  on  these  subjects,  but  for  wont  of 
space  must  omit  it. 

The  **  Life  of  Sterling"  is  a  model  of  typography  and 
neatness,  and  is  for  sale  in  Aichraond  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


cd  to  the  old  Greek  by  Mr.  Herbert.  Tbemistoklets, 
Thermopylni,  Mardonios,  Kyros,  Artoxerxes,  Kadraein. 
Kithairon,  Agesilaos,  Leuktra,  Mantineia,Chaironeia,Pe- 
loponne8os,Gramkos,HaUkaniasso6,l8soB,Darios,Make- 
don : — (by  which  Mr.  Herbert  means  Maeedou.)  Tbe^e 
and  a  few  other  unwarrantable  affectations  aside,  we  take 
pleasure  in  commending  Mr.  Herbert's  volume  to  every 
lover  of  antiquity.  The  profound  classical  learning  of 
the  author  of  '*  The  Roman  Traitor"  is  well  known  to  the 
reading  world,  and  we  need  not  say  that  these  short  biog- 
raphies are  remarkably  full,  detailed,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  writer's  love  for  the  old  classic  times.  The  style 
strikes  us  as  everyway  superior  to  Mr.  Herbert's  wont, 
and  though  we  might  point  out  here  and  there  some  flowers 
of  rhetoric  which  do  not  harmonize  with  the  picture  he 
delineates,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  both  plain  and  in  good 
taste.  This  latter  remark  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  preface,  which,  we  confess  we  did  not  look  for  from 
Mr.  Herbert's  pen :  it  is  pointed,  and  concise,  and  admi- 
rably displays  the  author's  design. 

The  *' Captains  of  the  Old  World"  we  should  add  are 
Miltiades,  Themtstocles,  Pausanias,  Xenophon,  Epami- 
nondas,  Alexander  and  Hannibal.  The  typography  and 
binding  of  the  volume  are  in  excellent  taste. 


Thb  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  as  coMPARtiD  with 
THX  great ''MObERN.STBATF.GisTs;  Willi' their  Cam- 
paigns, Characters  and  Conduct  from  the  Persian  to  the 
Punic  ware.  By  Hetiry  William  HerherL  New  York: 
Charles  Scribnervl45  Nassau  street.    1861. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  our  brief- remarks,  a  Blight  change  in  this,  volume, 
should  it  reach  (as.we  hope  it  will)  another  edition.    The 
change  we  refer  to  relates  to  iUe  proper  names  of  his  per- 
sonages.   The  world  has,  century  afler  century,  learned 
to  speak  of  certain  characters  of  antiquity,  as  Tliemuio- 
fles,*Cyru9  and  Alexander  of  Macedon;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think,  notwithstandiiig  the  unmistakable  fact  of 
the  Qreek  Kappa  and  the  usage'  of  historians,  that  the 
•world  will  recognise  these  worthies  under  any  other  form 
of  appellation.    Mr.  Herbert,  however,  thinks  differently : 
and  no  sooner  has  he  determined  to  give  us  bis  views  of 
these  and  other  celebrated  men,  than  he  also  resolves 
courteously  to  set  us  right  as  to  their  real  names.    Now 
we  protest  against  Themisiokles  and  Alexander  of  Make- 
don  as  a  *'  reckless  innovation"  upon  long  established 
U8age,and  though  Mr.  G rote, in  his  history  of  Greece,  has 
pointed  the  way  to  Frank  Forester,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that 
We  dissent  #i  tato  from  the  taste  of  both  these  gentlemen. 


Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  :  or  a  Book  of  ike  Heart.  Il- 
lustrated Edition.  By  Ik.  Marvel.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner.    1852. 

Our  readera  'want  no  comment  from  ua  upon  the  con- 
text of  this  volume,  as  well  for  the  reason  that  the  firs^t 
two  of  the  ''Reveries"  were  originally  written  for,  and 
published  in,  this  magazine,  aa  that  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  pay  our  respects  to  it  in  book  fonn.  Tlie 
success x»f  the  volume  has  been  quite  marvellous,  and  if 
any  reader  detects  a  pun  in  this  expression,  he  must  him- 
self be  responsible  for  the  offence.  We  congratulate  onr 
gifted  friend  Alarvel  on  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  hift 
lucubrations  in  such  elegant  form  as  Mr.  Scribner  has 
given  them.  There  is  the  most  exquisite  taste  discernible 
in  the  wlM^le  affair,  from  the  gilded  hedge  which  runs 
around  the  cover,  to  tbe  spirited  wood-cuts  which,  set  off 
the  interfere  The  volume  is  admirably  well  adapted  for 
Christmas-gi(V  service,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with  many 
purchasers  during  the  holidays. 

A.  Morris  has  it  for  sale. 


Out  of  the  immense  mass  of  Oratioits  and  Speeches 
with  which  we  have  been  recently  favored  by  their  au- 
thors, we  have  laid  aside  two  as  specially  worthy  of 
mention.    One  of  these  is  the  Anniversary  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,'at  their  last  meeting,  by  John  Randolph  Tucker, 
Esq.,  of  Winchester.     The  subject  discussed  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  'is  the  right  of  Secession,  which  he  seeks   to 
prove  is  clear  and  indisputable.    The  arguments  on  his 
side  of  the  question  are  collated  and  arranged  with  great 
skill,  and  no  one  can  read  the  address  without  being  C(ni«> 
vinced  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual 
vigour.    The  other  Address  is  one  that  was  delivered 
before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Erekine  College,  S.  C, 
by  William  C.  Richards,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Gazette.    Mr.  Richards  employed  his  liour  upon 
the  rostrum  in  enforcing  the  *'  Claims  of  Science,"  and 
contrived  to  enwreathe  an  eminently  practical  auhjcM^t 
with  the  choicest  garlands  of  classic  poetry.    Wc  trus^t 
the  pamphlet  has  been  widely  circulated  in  tiie  Soutb^ru 
States. 


SODTHEEN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
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comfort  perhaps  draws  the  beart  strongly  towards 
one's  hearth-stone  and  magnifies  attachment  for 
home;  luxurious  ease  and  the  excitement  of 
novelty  may  abate  the  feeling,  and  yet  the  trav- 
eller's diary  exhibit  a  glowing  description  of  it. 
Sunday.  The  day  dawned  bright  and  cold : 
Thermometer  1(3^  F.  About  ten  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  a  measured  tramp  about  the  capstan  an- 
nounced to  us  below  that  the  hour  of  departure 
had  come.  The  Narrows  were  soon  passed 
and  threading  through  •♦Gedney's  channel,"  we 
were  soon  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  ship  was  "hove  to"  to  discharge  the  pilott 
who  quickly  reached  his  own  little  vessel,  bear- 
ing with  him  the  "cape  letters."  This  parting 
from  the  pilot  is  a  sort  of  second  farewell,  and  is 
slightly  depressing  to  the  spirits;  but  the  rapidly 
succeeding  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  the 
swinging  of  yards,  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  decks, 
and  creaking  of  blocks,  as  the  ship  is  placed 
upon  her  course,  at  once  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  thoughts.  A  clear  blue  sky,  a  keenly,  cold 
north-west  wind,  the  white  cresto  of  the  waves 
like  moving  snow-wreaths  in  sunshine;  but  it  is 
too  piercing  to  remain  on  deck  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  watchiug  the  channel  buoys  sheeted  io 
ice,  or  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  fading  away  in 
the  distance. 

The  commander  has  designated  the  ship's 
course;  the  decks  are  cleared  up;  those  of  the 
watch,  enveloped  in  pea-coats  and  comfortables 
seek  the  least  bleak  positions,  making  a  lee  of 
tke  weather  bulwarks,  while  those  whose  duties 
will  permit,  retire  to  the  depths  of  their  quar- 
ters, and  give  as  free  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
imagination  as  animal  inconvenience  will  allow. 

Monday,  Thermometer  has  risen  to  45^  F., 
but  now  the  wind  is  adverse.  The  barometer 
has  fallen,  the  sea  is  getting  up,  the  sky  looks 
greasy,  and  there  are  several  indications  of  a 

storm. 

By  twelve  o'clock  a  change  was  \nanifest  in 
our  little  world.  The  ship  rollod  deeply,  but 
easily,  and,  in  opinion  of  youngsters,  the  bows 
rose  and  fell  to  a  fearful  extent.  Some  of  our 
brave  young  companions  looked  pale ;  stomachs 
ceased  to  be  constant;  a  desolating  languor 
seized  upon  body  and  mind;  the  brain  was  com- 
pressed, as  if  a  cord  bound  the  temples:  the 
morning  meal  was  wasted;  none  of  it  subserved 
the  purposes  of  nutrition  as  was  designed,  for 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sail  from  New  York;  Cold  weather  on  board 
^p;  tea  sickness;  Arrive  at  Norfolk;  De- 
scription of  ship  ;  Advantages  of  a  light  spar- 
deck;  Classes  oj ship  defined;  Ordinary  re- 
option  of  an  oJfUer  on  hoard;  front  and  hack 
doors;  Ship's  cousins;  Hammocks  mistaken 
fir  ballast;  Gun-deek;  Inspection  of  coppers ; 
Bertk'deek;  A  use  of  the  Bible;  the  hold; 
Missionaries  for  China ;  Religious  toleration. 

I  wu  among  the  passengers  in  the  last  boat 

wkidi  left  the  shore  for  the  ship  at  anchor  off 

tlie  Battery.    A  keen  easterly  wind,  the  ther- 

■Maeter  at  2KP  F.,  drew  each  man's  attention 

tkself  to  bis  personal  comfort;  there  was  no 

ctpseity,  imagination  or  memory  for  the  regrets 

of  parting  with  friends,  home  or  country.    The 

fesataias  of  poetic  feeling  and  sentiment  were 

cliilled.    We  abirered  as  we  sat  watching  the 

"Jippiag  oaiv"  glassed  in  ice,  while  the  boat 

vas  steered  a  devions  route  through  openings  in 

aa  extensive  field  of  drifting  ice-cakes.     The 

seaaea,  almoet  benumbed  in  spite  of  pea-jackets 

sad  stardy  **  nor- wester^  caps,  plied  their  oars 

Msadily.    At  laaC  we  climbed  the  ship's  side ;  but 

as  cheerful  fire  blazed  for  our  reception.     A 

thelter  froaa  the  cutting  wind  was  a  comfort,  and 

to  dib  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by  our  com- 

paaioas. 

The  thermometer  on  board  stood  at  18^  F. 
There  were  no  other  body-warming  meaus  than 
candies  and  coats.  Fancy  the  transition  from  a 
capacious  room  gratefully  warm,  lighted  by  so- 
hf^ianp  or  gas-flame,  carpetted  and  furnished : 
fascy  the  (tranaition  from  this  to  a  mere  closet 
sii  feet  by  four,  seen  by  the  flame  of  a  candle 
baratag  under  a  curfew  law,  known  to  be  the 
ealy  meana  to  warm,  enlighten  or  cheer,  and 
then  you  may  appreciate  the  commencement  of 
a  eraise  in  a  abip-of-war  from  a  northern  latitude 
in  nudwiBter,  while  the  sounds  of  the  steady 
traaipiBg  of  the  watch  on  deck  reaches  below 
through  tba  still  cold  air. 

How  can  oue  dwell  upon  the  parting  hour  as 
a  seotinaaBRal  traveller  should,  while  fighting 

with  the  cold  at  such  odds,  in  a  ship  at  anchor  |  many  cast  it,  no  matter  how  unwillingly,  into 
oB  Stal«n  inland,  amidst  driving  ice  ?    This  dis-  the  realms  of  old  father  Neptune.     Many  brave- 
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ly  resisted,  but  few  succeeded  id  their  resistance. 
No  courage  can  hold  up  against  the  prostrating 
power  of  this  condition,  which  brings  upon  its 
victims  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  all  who  do  not  feel, 
or  who  have  never  felt  it.  Most  of  the  marines, 
poor  souls,  lay  about  like  so  many  suits  of  regi- 
mentals stuffed  with  plastic  masses  without  angles, 
exhibiting  no  more  of  the  (ire  of  the  soldier  than 
a  sick  damsel.  Stewards  aud  servants  sank 
pliant  and  resigned  about  deck,  and  in  snug  cor- 
ners; they  heeded  no  man's  bidding;  they  could 
not  control  themselves,  and  needed  not  the  con- 
trol of  others.  One  little  middy  exclaimed  in 
most  piteous  tones,  **  Can  I  take  a  driuk  of  wa- 
ter and  not  die !  ugh,— oh,— ugh !"  Kreosote  and 
chloroform  were  resorted  to  as  remedies,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  beneficial. 

Tuesday.  The  day  dawned  brightly ;  the  wind 
was  fair.  The  surface  of  the  sea  was  smoother. 
Those  who  had  been  overcome  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship  appeared  on  deck,  looking  cheerful  but 
rather  pale ;  their  stomachs  had  become  constant 
and  promised  to  be  tolerant  of  dinner. 

On  the  18th  Feburary,  1848,  the  ship  reached 
the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk.  Va.,  where  she  had 
been  sent  because  the  use  of  a  dry-dock  was  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  copper 
on  her  bottom  which  was  suspected  to  be  on- 
sound. 

In  a  few  days  the  ship  had  been  docked  and 
was  anchored  off*  the  naval  hospitaK 

This  is  a  "  sweet  craft*'  to  \ooi  upon  as  she 
rides  at  her'moorings.  She  has  a  light  spar  deck 
which  raises  her  hammock  rail  high  above  wa- 
ter. Her  appearance  is  that  of  a  miniature  frig- 
ate, and  in  fact  she  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  that  form  of  ship,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  that  sails  the  ocean.  She  was 
originally  moulded  and  built  to  be  a  siugle  deck- 
ed ship  or  sloop  of  war ;  the  light  spar-deck  was 
an  addition  not  contemplated  by  the  naval  arch- 
itect. Though  it  may  detract  something  from 
the  sailing,  this  is  compensated  for,  in  a  de- 
gree, in  peaceful  times  at  least,  by  adding  other 
qualities,  of  considerable  importance  especially 
within  tropical  regions.  This  light  spar-deck 
affords  shelter  to  the  battery  fVom  sunshine  and 
rain;  it  leaves  the  guns  free  from  the  rigging  and 
ropes  of  the  vesseK  and  thus  facilitates  the  move- 
ment of  them;  during  battle  it  protects  them 
from  falling  spars,  and  gives  a  free  space  for 
*•  working  ship,"  that  is,  changing  the  position 
of  spars  and  sails  as  circumstances  may  require. 
But  above  all  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  ves- 
sel to  carry  air  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
mates while  sleeping ;  a  most  important  consid- 
eration, because  all  men  live  upon  air,  that  is,  if 
men  can  be  said  to  live  upon  that  without  which 
they  cannot  possibly  exist. 


When  we  speak  of  a  single-decked  man-of- 
war  ship,  we  mean  a  ship  which  carries  a  bat- 
tery on  one  deck  only,  upon  which  the  sails  as 
well  as  the  guns  are  manosuvered.  A  ship  thus 
constructed  is  termed  a  sloop-of-war  or  corvette. 
A  frigate  has  two  decks  upon  which  the  battery 
is  arranged.  A  ship-of-the-line  has  three  or  four 
decks  upon  which  guns  are  carried ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  sloop-of-war  is  a  floating  battery  of  one 
story,  frigate  of  two,  and  a  sbip-of-the-line  of 
three  or  four  stories.  The  upper  deck,  whether 
it  has  guns  upon  it  or  not,  is  the  spar-deck,  and 
the  others  are  called  gun-decks.  With  this  ex- 
planation it  may  be  understood  how  adding  a 
light  deck  to  a  vessel,  armed  aud  equipped  as  a 
sloop  of  war,  increases  the  space  for  berthing 
the  crew  at  night,  and  in  a  word  converts  her 
into  a  frigate  with  the  number  of  men  and  guns 
of  a  sloop. 

There  she  is — her  straight  spars  tapering  to 
points — sails  neatly  furled  and  rigging  tight,  or, 
as  sailors  say,  '*  taught  as  a  fiddle  ;*'  yards  bow- 
ing upwards;  all  presenting  to  the  eye  on  shore 
the  beautiful  machine  in  repose.    Not  a  moving 
being  is  seen,  but  accompany  a  lieutenant  in  uni- 
form along  side,  aud  scarcely  does  the  bowman 
lay  in  his  oar,  before  the  shrill  pipe  of  a  boat- 
swaiu*s  mate  announces  that  your  approach  has 
been  perceived  aud  your  reception  prepared  for. 
The  sides*-hoys  leap  out  to  their  stations  at  the 
head  of  the  "accommodation  ladder,"  which 
you  ascend  to  the  deck,  and   are  met  at  the 
gangway  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch.     As 
your  companion  enters  the  vessel  he   touches 
his    hat,    and    the    sentry    on    post    ''carries 
arms";   at  the  same  moment  the  boatswain^s 
mate  '*  pipes  in*'  and  the  sides*-boy8  return  on 
board,  and  you  walk  aft  on  the  spotless  deck. 
The  starboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  all  that 
part  of  the  deck  abaft  the  main  mast,  that  is,  the 
centre  one  of  the  three,  is  occupied  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  watch,  while  the  larboard  side  ia 
promenaded  by  ''school-boy  midshipmen*'  ever 
ready  to  repeat  the  orders  of  the  "  officer  of  the 
deck,"  being  in  fact  peripatetic  speaking  trum- 
pets.   As  we  are  preparing  for  sea,  there  is  to 
you  perhaps  au  appearance  of  confusion ;  pro- 
visions and  stores  are  hoisting  on  board  to  the 
sound  of  the  merry  fife  ;  a  boatswain*s  mate  is 
piping  "  haul**  or  "  belay,*'  and  this  is  mixed  up 
with  the  noise  of  hammers  of  carpenters  &od 
adzes  of  coopers.     Still  the  quarter- master  satm- 
ters  about  the  quarter-deck  in  a  most  insoucietnt 
manner,  spy-glass  in  hand,  which  he  occasiou- 
ally  lifts  to  his  eye  and  sweeps  round  to  inform 
himself  of  all  boats  that  may  be  approaching  the 
ship.    If  there  be  any,  he  at  once  reports  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  the  grade  of  those  in  the  boat, 
which  is  clearly  recognized  at  a  distance  by    the 
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uuilerai  draw  of  the  nsTy,  that  they  may  be 
nceivwi  with  the  coaveaiioBal  foraia  of  ro0p«et 
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The  ri^bt  tide  ot  a  ship  b  called  the  starboard, 
ud  being  that  of  distj action  or  preference  in  our 
navy,  is  fitted  with  an  **  accommodation  ladder," 
oritaps  leading  from  the  upper  deck  to  the  wa- 
ter. The  ropes  which  extend  from  iron  stannch- 
eons  at  its  foot  to  the  8hip*s  side  above,  answer 
ika  porpoM  of  bannbters  and  are  technically 
called  **man-ropes,**  from  the  French,  mavi,  hand. 
The  left  side  is  termed  the  larboard  or  port,  and 
if  rapplied  with  pending  man-ropes,  and,  instead 
of  ao  accommodation  ladder,  **  kleets"  or  strips 
of  wood  aro  nailed  at  convenient  distances 
a^oet  the  side,  as  aids  in  cUmbiag  the  almost 
perpeDdieolar  ascent.  By  this  gangway,  which 
ii,  as  it  were,  the  back  door  of  the  ship,  are  re- 
ceived all  warrant  officers,  as  well  as  provisions. 
Mom,  &c.,  and  by  the  starboard  gangway,  or 
froat  door,  all  commissioned  officers  and  others 
wboee  temporary  appointments  entitle  them  to 
live  ia  the  ward-room,  come  into  and  go  out  of 
die  Teasel.  Those  persons  who  fill  the  tempo- 
niy  sitaatione  of  commodore's  secretary,  clerks, 
aad  fonnerly  professors  of  mathematics,  are 
called  ^ship's  cousins.**  from  the  fact  that  they 
were,  io  by-gone  times,  regarded  as  drones,  said 
to  be  **in  every  one*s  mess  but  in  nobody's 
watch."  Onr  **  cousins,"  however,  are  compar- 
atively aa  active  set  of  gentlemen. 

This  conventional  distinction  between  the  two 
adee  of  a  ship,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  source  of 
eoeaiderable  annoyance  to  assistant  surgeons, 
who,  though  conn  missioned  officers,  were  quar- 
tered among  the  midshipmen  in  the  steerage.  And, 
becaoee  they  messed  with  midshipmen,  some 
aartioets  would  not  permit  them  to  pass  in  and 
oot  of  the  ship  by  the  starboard  gangway  or 
frost  door.  The  instant  this  point  was  insisted 
tpoD,  they  felt  ic  was  a  degradation  to  which,  in 
their  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed. 
After  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  persistauce 
the  difficulty  was  removed  by  a  general  order 
froB  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  authority 
of  which  they  became  members  of  the  ward- 
room mess,  and  since  that  time  the  freedom  and 
ceremonies  of  the  starboard  gangway  have  not 
bees  denied  to  them*  But  iu  frigates  they  were 
nade  to  suffer,  by  being  transferred  to  the  ward- 
room from  the  cock- pit,  in  which  the  assistant 
eargeotts  customarily  formed  a  separate  mess, 
and  bad  separate  cabins,  or  state-rooms.  It  was 
io  eome  way  ascertained  that,  if  assistant  sur- 
geoos  were  entitled  to  mess  in  the  ward-room, 
they  bad  no  title  to  apartments  in  the  cock-pit; 
and  as  all  the  cabins  were  appropriated  in  the 
ward-room,  none  were  substituted  for  those  of 
which  they  were  deprived  to  the  advantage  of 


paased-midBhipmen  or  others.  But  the  argu- 
mentt  sophistical  as  it  must  be,  ia  a  respectful 
apology  for  the  exercise  of  a  questioned  and 
questionable  power. 

You  cast  your  eyes  about  The  neatly  laced 
hammocks  are  snugly  stowed  all  around  in  a  sort 
of  trough  or  top  of  the  bulwarks,  called  '*  the 
nettings."  A  hammock  is  an  oblong  piece  of 
canvass  upon  which  a  sailor's  bed  is  suspended 
beneath  the  deck  at  night ;  it  serves  in  the  day 
to  envelope  the  whole  in  a  neat  roil  to  be  packed 
in  the  hammock  netting. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  was 
attached  to  a  frigate  fitting  for  sea  at  New  York. 
In  those  days  the  grade  of  passed- midshipmen 
was  not  known.  The  older  midshipmen  presi- 
ded among  midshipmen  on  watch,  and  were 
termed  the  master's  mates  of  the  watch.  The 
post  of  master's  mate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  steerage, 
was  one  of  distinction,  and  therefore  desirable. 
All  were  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  the  mid- 
shipmen ordered  to  the  vessel,  that  they  might 
calculate  their  chances  of  becoming  master's 
mates.  Every  newly  arrived  midshipman  was 
scrutinized,  very  closely,  the  moment  he  set  foot 
on  deck,  to  gather  from  his  appearance,  if  possi- 
ble, how  far  he  was  likely  to  interfere  with  those 
who  hoped  none  older  would  arrive,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  post  of  honor  in  the  watch. 
.  One  day,  while  the  steerage  messes  were  di- 
ning, down  leaped  ayoungster,  almost  breathless, 
and  drew  a  camp-stool  up  to  the  table.  His  coun- 
tenance was  marked  by  the  possession  of  impor- 
tant intelligence. 

**  Boys,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  cut  out  at  any  rate. 
There's  an  oldster  just  reported  on  deck,  nearly 
six  feet  in  his  stockings,  black  whiskers,  and  de- 
vilishly well-dressed.  He  looks  about,  too,  as  if 
he  had  always  been  in  a  frigate.  But  we  sBall 
lyar  more  soon;  our  Davy  has  got  him  in  tew." 

Presently  down  thundered  DaVy  looking  like 
an  impersonated  laugh. 

•♦What's  the  fun,  DavyT'  inquired  more  than 

one  io  the  mess. 

♦'  Fun  enough ;  that  new  reefer  is  all  over  grecDt 
from  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky." 

»*Fioe  ship,  sir,"  said  he  to  me,  carelessly 
looking  aloft,  **  very  taunt  and  neatly  rigged  V 

"  Very  fine  ship,"  said  I ;  "  do  yon  admire  her 

aloft  ?" 

••Oh,  vastly ;  seen  nothing  like  it  since  I  left 
Kentucky?"  He  was  sent  for  into  the  cabin; 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  he  would  turn  out 
to  bo  the  best  midshipman  aboard  and  out-rank 
us  all.  When  he  emerged  from  the  cabin  we 
began  to  talk  again. 

••  Is  not  the  ballast  of  this  ship  stowed  in  an 
unusual  place,"  he  asked. 

••Ballast,"  said  I,  "  no,  I  believe  not;  I  never 
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beard  that  our  ballast  is  not  in  the  usual  plase — 
mider  the  tanks/' 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  be,  stopping  short  in  our 
walk,  and  pointing  with  a  dandy  little  cane, 
*'  why  sir,  are  not  all  those  white  bags  of  sand,  so 
snugly  packed  all  around  the  top  of  the  sides*  in- 
tended  for  ballast  ?'* 

*'No  sir;  they  are  purser's  slops  stowed  there 
to  catch  grape  shot,**  said  I,  and  bolted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  ^*  greenness**  was  received  with  roan  of 
laughter.  No  one  imagined  that  the  hammocks 
could  be  mistaken  for  sand-ballast.  However, 
the  new  reefer  became  a  favorite,  and  finally 
died  a  lieutenant  of  high  professional  standing; 
but  he  was  often  asked,  during  the  cruise,  "  I 
say,  Bill,  where  do  you  carry  your  ballast?*' 

The  bright  brass  rails  around  the  hatches  on 
the  quarter-deck,  the  belaying- pins,  (iron  rods 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long, 
fixed  firmly  against  the  bulwarks)  to  which  ther 
**  running  rigging*'  or  ropes  which  change  the 
point  of  attachment  are  made  fast,  always  at- 
tract the  eye.  You  descend  a  ladder  or  flight  of 
steps,  made  of  whire-ash,  to  the  gun-deck.  The 
first  view  of  the  battery,  **  the  well-reefed  guns»" 
of  a  well  kept  ship  inspires  respect,  because  one 
begins  almost  unconsciously  to  estimate  the  des- 
tructive capabilities  of  the  implements  present 
and  adopt  a  vague  notion  df  the  dormant  power 
of  the  ship.  A  closer  inspection  reveals  the  pri- 
ming wires  in  appropriate  racks;  rammers  and 
tools  for  loading,  bright  cutlasses  at  hand,  and 
tackling  for  each  gun  neatly  folded  over  its 
breach-  Near  each  piece  is  a  square  box  of 
white-ash,  filled  with  cannister  and  grape-shot; 
and  a  battle  lanthern  is  suspended  between  every 
two  guns  to  illumine  the  deck  when  the  fighting 
takfts  place  at  night.  The  invention  of  percus- 
fioB'^aps  has  caused  the  disappearance  of  the 
match-tubes  and  match-staves  which  always 
formed  part  of  the  accessories  of  a  man-of  war's 
bflinery  fifteen  years  ago. 

You  walk  forward  and  look  at  the  "galley,** 
BBd  wonder  how  so  small  a  space  can  afford  the 
means  of  cooking  for  so  many  men»  It  is  the 
fashion  to  ascertain  the  perfect  cleanness  of  the 
iron  boilers,  called  **  coppers,"  in  which  the  meau 
of  the  crew  are  boiled,  by  rubbing  them  inside 
with  a  piece  of  white  paper;  if  it  should  be 
■oiled,  the  cooks  and  scullions  find  their  perform- 
Boces  eneond.  This  inspection  of  the  **  coppers,'* 
10  the  days  when  these  boilers  were  of  copper, 
was  included  among  the  duties  of  medical  offi- 
oers ;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  no  more  science  is  required  to  inspect 
•'the  coppers**  than  to  determine  the  condition 
of  cleanliness  of  either  stewpan  or  tea-kettle,  and 
therefore  those  culinary  utensils  have  ceased  to 


be  honored  by  peculiar  BMdidal  Bttaotiott  and 
treatment*  In  those  old  quaiot  tioMs  to  which 
Von  Tromp  won  distinction  on  the  bobs*  the 
cleanliness  of  the  pot  was  of  BM>re  tcientific  im- 
portance than  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  meatB 
cooked  in  it;  military  legislators  paid  a  qooBr 
compliment  to  medical  ecieoee  by  requiring  ita 
votaries  to  inspect  the  coppers  while  they  re* 
garded  food  beneath  their  notice  or  judgment. 

The  cabin  is  on  the  after  part  of  the  gun-deck. 
Though  comfortably  fitted,  you  perhaps  observe 
that  the  drawing  room  of  the  captain  weafs  the 
livery  of  war;  there  are  two  guns  in  it. 

We  again  descend  to  the  berth-deck*  which  b 
below  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  outside  of 
the  ship.  The  large  apartment  extending  be- 
neath the  Captain's  cabin,  to  the  "stemmoet" 
part  of  the  ship,  and  into  which  the  state-rooDiB 
or  cabins  of  the  commissioned  officers  open,  ie 
the  ward-room.  Next  ** forward**  to  it  are  two 
apartments,  the  private  quarters  of  the  midship- 
men, called  the  starboard,  and  the  port  steeragcB. 
And  now  walking  forward — stoop  a  little,  or  yon 
will  hit  your  bead  against  the  beams  above— we 
find  on  the  starboard  hand  the  apartaeotaof  the 
**  forward  officers***  namely,  the  gunner,  host* 
swain,  carpenter  and  sail- maker ;  and  next  ed- 
joining,  the  dispensary  or  miniature  apothecary 
shop,  in  which  each  bottle  has  a  peculiar  rack 
to  secure  it  against  the  effects  of  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing of  the  ship  when  at  sea.  In  a  coirespondiDg 
position  on  the  port  side,  are  the  eaptain^s  and 
the  purser*s  store-rooms*  The  remainder  of  the 
deck  is  an  open  space  for  the  aecommodatloB  of 
the  crew.  Heavy  chests,  termed  **  mess-chestSt'* 
are  ranged  on  either  side;  sometimes  each  ie 
surmounted  with  a  pyramid  formed  of  a  kid,  (a 
small  wooden  tub,)  and  a  wooden  can*  the  apex 
being  crowned  with  a  bible.  These  bibles  are 
generally  preserved  through  the  cruise  '*  as  good 
as  new."  Sometimes  they  are  covered  with 
duck,  and  white-washed  whenever  the  berth  deck 
undergoes  that  cleansing  process.  A  senior  Uea- 
tenant  was  wont  to  say,  •'  I  like  to  see  the  mess- 
bibles  displayed  on  the  berth-deck ;  it  gives  the 
ship  such  a  religious  air  ia  the  eyes  of  visiters.** 
I  remember  a  master*s  mate  who  was  very  pre- 
cise in  the  arrangements  of  the  berth-deck.  One 
day,  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  preparatioB  of 
the  deck  for  the  captain's  inspection,  be  address- 
ed a  cook,  in  an  excited  tone,  **  D — n  your  eyee  ; 
bav*nt  I  told  you  to  show  no  more  than  one  bible 
on  each  chest,  and  be  sure  that  is  a  clean  one.'* 

At  the  very  bows  is  the  store-room,  filled  witla 
small  arms,  carpenter's  tools,  reels  of  cordage« 
and  indeed  every  thing  that  accident  on  deck 
might  be  conjectured  to  require.  All  these  are 
arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner  bdcI 
with  as  much  regard  to  taste  as  the  nature  ef 
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tbt  artif Im  will  permit.  Tbw  rooa  m  in  cbmrge 
•f  a  petty  olBcar  calisd  m  yeomaa*  whoM  dsty 
is  to  uioe  die  articles  nnder  orders  of  the  proper 
•Been  and  keep  a  record  of  the  expenditure. 
Liviag  always  by  caodle-light,  nod  rarely  id  the 
spee  air,  stamps  a  peculiar  paleaeas  upon  this 
aficial  which  distioguishes  him  from  the  rest  of 
theerew* 

The  space  next  to  each  side  of  the  ship,  called 
tlie  **wings,**  is  occupied  by  a  rack  for  the  clothes- 
bags  of  the  men.  Each  man  has  one ;  it  serves 
all  the  purposes  of  trunk  or  bureau,  and  contains, 
besides  his  clothing,  **  a  ditty  bag,"  which  is  a 
small  store  of  thread,  tape,  buttons,  needles,  &c., 
aod  is  not  a  magasine  of  sea  songs :  every  tbo- 
foogbly  accomplished  sailor  is  always  his  own 
tailor  and  hatter,  and  not  unfrequently  bis  own 
shoemaker.  The  dUliitantU  of  Broadway,  or 
Chestaut  street,  are  not  more  precise  in  their 
estimate  of  the  cut  and  set  of  garments  than  true 
sses  of  the  ocean. 

The  berth  deck  receives  daylight  through  the 
batches  and  bull's  eye  lenses  about  six  inches 
broad,  set  in  the  covers  of  the  air-pots%  At  sea, 
wbeo  the  air- ports  are  necessarily  closed,  air  is 
brought  down  the  hatches  through  long  canvas 
tabes  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  called  **wiDd 
sails;"  bat  they  are  ndt  always  eflScient  in  ve  . 
tilatiag  either  the  berth  deck,  or  hold. 

Beneath  the  berth  deck,  commencing  at  the 
bows,  are  the  paint*room,  the  sail-room,  the  boat- 
swain's store-room,  the  coal-bole,  the  fore-hold, 
the  main-hold,  io  which  provisions  are  stowed  in 
barrels,  and  water  in  iron  tanks,  each  containing 
from  three  to  six  hundred  gallons.  The  chain 
lockers  for  the  iron  cables  and  shot  lockers  are 
in  the  main  hold ;  next  to  it  aft  are  the  spirit. 
room,  bread-rooms,  a  purser's  store-room,  pow- 
der magazine  and  light  room,  the  last  three  being 
wadw  the  ward-room  and  only  accessible  from 
it.  The  light  room  contains  the  lamp  which 
gives  light  to  the  magazine  through  a  thick  glass 
lens  or  bull's  eye  fixed  in  a  partition  between  the 
two  apartments. 

Saeb  is  an  epitome  of  the  ship-world.  It  has 
the  professions,  law,  medicine  and  divinity  rep- 
resented aod  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  but  no 
part  of  it  was  ever  contemplated  for  the  accom- 
modatioo  of  women  and  children. 

March,  On  the  application  of  their  friends, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  consented  that  two 
aiaaiooaries  for  China,  sent  out  by  the  Methodist 
Beard  of  Foreign  Missiouf,  should  be  passen- 
gers ia  the  ship,  provided  her  commander  was 
wilHog  and  able  to  accommodate  them  on  board. 
This  permission  was  granted  under  an  impres- 
SMw  t^at  only  space  for  two  individuals  would 
heroqmred;  bat  including  wives  and  children, 
p4uiy  mustered  aino  personsi  without  atteu- 


dants  or  servants.  All  were  disappointed  to  as- 
certain that  they  could  not  be  accommodated 
without  altering  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
ship;  it  would  be  necessary  to  dismount  two 
guns,  and  thus  far  deduct*  for  the  time,  from  her 
military  power.  The  Secretary  assented  even 
to  this,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  commander, 
who  manifested  a  cheerful  willingness  to  oblige. 
The  missionaries  themselves  found  on  examina* 
tion  of  the  premises  that  all  parts  of  the  vessel 
were  so  fully  occupied,  that  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  j[>rovide  for  so  many  passengers  of  their 
class  without  ejecting  the  officers  of  the  ship 
from  their  proper  quarters,  and  therefore  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  embarking  in  her,  though  not 
without  regret.  Indeed,  one  of  those  gentlemen 
declared,  that  be  was  ready  to  forego  the  advan- 
tages of  going  to  China  in  a  public  ship,  rather 
than  accept  a  passage  in  the  Plymouth,  if  it  were 
to  be  unpleasant  to  any  officer  on  board,  or  if  it 
were  likely  to  form  a  precedent  which  might  pos- 
sibly embarrass  the  action  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  some  future  day. 

Simple  as  this  event  appears,  it  is  is  worth  a 
little  consideration.  My  impressions  are  derived 
from  conversations  with  the  missionaries  and 
their  friends ;  I  do  not  think,  I  have  mistaken 
their  views;  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  misrep- 
resent them* 

A  passage  in  the  Plymouth  was  not  sought, 
because  it  would  be  free.  £xpeuse  was  not 
feared.  But  it  was  presumed  that  being  fellow 
passengers  in  a  vessel  of  war  with  the  Hon, 
^  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  the  mission- 
aries would  appear  before  the  Chinese  as  indi- 
viduals under  the  special  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  their  being  so  regarded  would 
facilitate  the  path  of  their  religious  labors.  Be« 
sides*  a  passage  in  a  public  armed  ship  being 
granted  by  the  Navy  Department*  would  impart 
to  the  Methodist  missionaries  a  sort  of  pre-emi- 
nence over  those  of  other  Christian  sects,  and 
mark  them  as  enjoying  specially  the  favor  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States*  It  is  only  fair 
to  conjecture  that  the  gentlemen  who  entertained 
these  views  did  not  perceive  that  they  are  charge- 
able with  a  certain  degree  of  moral  obliquity* 
They  did  not  perceive  that  to  so  contrive  or  ar- 
range circumstances,  true  in  themselves,  as  to 
convey  false  impressions  to  men,  is  inconsistent 
with  Christian  honesty  aod  A'ankness.  But  I 
leave  the  moral  to  look  at  the  political  aspect  of 
the  subject. 

Religious  toleration  is  among  the  most  admi- 
rable of  our  political  iustitutions.  Any  act  which 
tends  to  invade  this  principle,  even  in  the  remo- 
test degree,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every 
American. 

Our  political  Constitution  provides  that  '*no 
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religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qnaliR- 
cation  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;*'  and  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.*'  In  these 
cleaf  declarations,  is  included  the  idea  that  no 
officer  or  branch  of  the  federal  government  can, 
consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
do  any  act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
favors  or  discourages  the  religious  views  of  any 
sect  whatever.  As  the  national  legislature,  under 
the  constitution,  can  make  no  law  to  estaiilish  or 
prohibit  the  observance  of  religious  opinions  or 
ceremonies,  the  Executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment cannot  permit,  without  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  organic  law,  the  followers  of  one  or  eyen 
of  all  sects,  to  make  use  of  our  national  ships, 
or  other  national  means,  to  aid  them  in  the  prop- 
agation of  their  respective  religious  creeds.  If 
the  Executive  were  to  permit,  or  to  enjoin  upon, 
the  commauderg  of  our  public  ships  to  convey 
religious  missionaries  of  the  Methodist,  or  any 
other  Christian  sect,  to  the  field  of  their  labors* 
the  permission  or  order  would  be  not  only  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law,  but  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  which  would  be  thus  far  set 
at  defiance,  by  the  assumption  of  a  power  for- 
bidden to  be  exercised.  As  Congress  can  make 
no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion, 
it  follows  that  the  Executive  should  do  no  act 
which  is  designed  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  or  propagation  of  religious 
tenets. 

Until  the  constitution  be  altered  in  this  respect, 
it  will  be  safer  for  us  all,  and  more  patriotic  in 
the  members  of  every  Christian  sect,  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  to  refrain  from 
asking  anything  from  the  government  which  can 
possibly  be  construed,  to  signify  special  protec- 
tion or  favor,  for  the  sect  which  may  obtain  it. 
Let  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  be  jeal- 
ously guarded  from  invasion,  by  each,  and  by  all 
sects :  favors  granted  to  one  may  be,  perehaace, 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  ultimately  become 
the  means  of  establishing  a  religious  creed  for 
the  government,  and  even  a  religious  test  for  the 
of  the  go  vera  me  ut. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sail  from  Norfolk— Ship  oftke-liM  Columbus-- 
LetUr-hag  of  the  pUot—Uncomfortable  night— 
Sunday  on  hoard  of  a  Man-ofwar--  Chaplains- 
Military  men—Rotundity  of  the  earth— Man- 
ofioar  auction^Luckybag— Taking  of  To- 
hasco—Life  at  sea— Ventilation  of  ships;  its 
importance— H^ant  of  light— IVaUr— Drilling 


men  to  endure  thirst — Naval  ration — Advanta* 
ges  of  commuting  rations* 

March  8th,  1848.  All  our  preparations  for 
sea  have  been  completed.  About  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  the  Plymouth  was  got  underway;  and  a 
few  minutes  before  sunset  passed  the  ship-of- 
the-liue  Columbus,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of 
Commodore  Biddle,  lying  at  anchor  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  This  vessel  had  just  returned  from 
a  voyage  of  circumnavigation  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  The  commodore's  pendant  was 
saluted  with  thirteen  guus;  and  as  we  swept 
rapidly  past,  a  few  friendly  words  were  inter* 
changed.  Almost  immediately  the  crews  of  the 
two  vessels  ascended  the  shrouds  and  '*  cheered 
ship,"  thus  mingling  in  a  mighty  shout  a  wel- 
come, a  farewell  and  a  God-speed. 

Very  soon  a  change  of  wind  required  our  ship 
to  be  anchored  about  a  mile  from  the  Columbus. 
In  the  evening,  a  party  of  us  visited  our  friends 
on  board  of  her,  aud  congratulated  them  ou 
the  termination  of  an  arduous  cruise.  It  is  the 
experienced  only  who  can  fully  appreciate  the 
joyousness  of  feeling,  which  glows  in  the  heart 
on  reaching  home  after  a  three  years'  absence, 
when  all  hopes  and  fears  are  satisfactorily  ended. 

That  night  thought  and  affection  were  active 
in  our  ship.  There  is  some  intelligence  under  tar- 
paulin hats,  and  kind  feelings  beneath  blue  jack- 
eta:  what  else  could  have  filled  a  portly  little 
letter  bag,  which  the  pilot  carried  ashore  the  next 
day?  What  if  the  superscriptions  of  some  of 
the  folded  papers  were  in  cr|ibbed  hands,  strag- 
gling irregularly  and  almost  illegibly  down  thoir 
backs;  hearts  whose  owners  exhibit  greater 
knowledge  of  scholar-craft  and  caligraphy,  could 
not  beat  more  kindly  than  did  those  of  the  au- 
thors of  these  said  cramped  looking  documents, 
while  their  stiff  fingers  handled  the  pen  instead 
of  a  capstan  bar.  If  all  contained  in  that  little 
bag  were  revealed,  no  one  would  deny  that  deep 
affection  sometimes  wells  up  from  the  sturdy 
hearts  of  weather-beaten  mariners. 

March  9th.  The  pilot  took  leave  of  us  about 
three  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  setting  sun  left  us  far 
out  of  sight  of  land,  steering  to  the  eastward 
with  a  fair  wind. 

March  lOth,     Sea  very  rough,  breeze  fresh 
and  fair,  the  motion  of  the  ship  very  considera- 
ble, although  easy.    The  neophytes  are  prostrate 
with  sea-sickuess ;  the  decks  are  wet,  and  tho 
vessel  presents  scenes  of  distress  from  stem   to 
stern.    The  condition  of  the  ship  was  more  dia- 
agreeable  at  night.     The  rudder- coat,  a  piece  of 
canvas  which  closes  the  space  around  the  rud- 
der where  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  stern, 
had  been  omitted.     Whenever  the  bows  wer« 
tossed  upwards,  the  stern  setded  or  «qnatte<f. 
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and  lifted  barreU  of  water  tbroogb  the  rudder- 
hol9  into  the  w&rd-roMD,  deluging  every  thing. 
Barrels*  boxes,  and  bage  of  etorea  not  yet  ae- 
cured  io  plaee,  broke  adrift  and  were  flying  from 
side  to  aide,  amid  the  awash  of  water,  the  eraah 
of  crockery  and  glass.  Men  were  employed  all 
night  baling  and  swabbing  and  making  things 
nog.  To  those  who  were  sea-sick,  the  night 
teemed  periloas,  and  was  passed  wretchedly  no 
doubt  But  the  ship,  obedient  to  direction,  was 
flying  before  tho  wind,  and  plunging  across  the 
Gulf  Stream  towards  the  east. 

The  next  day  our  condition  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  there  was  no  change  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean ;  the  wind  had  not  varied. 

Sunday t  March  12th.  The  weather  has  mod- 
erated ;  the  sea  is  smoother.  The  sea-sick  have 
•tomachs  more  tolerant,  and  now  begin  to  be- 
lieve in  the  propriety  of  breakfast. 

A  Marylaod  negro  servant,  almost  blanched 
from  sea-sick oess,  was  lounging  over  the  breach 
of  a  gun,  wearing  the  aspect  of  entire  despon- 
dence. An  old  tar  observed  him,  and  thus  ex- 
pTMsed  his  commiseration — **  It's  no  use,  my  boy ; 
yoD  should  -have  staid  at  homo ;  you  could  do 
better  hoeing  corn  than  going  to  sea :  but  you 
tre  io  for*!  now,  and  must  make  the  best  on  it ; 
•0  tike  yoorself  off  that  gun,  and  get  ready  for 
prayers.'*  There  is  some  intelligence,  as  I  said 
before,  under  tarpaulin  hats. 

A  ship  of  war  is  a  world  within  itself;  and 
though  it  is  very  little,  it  claims  to  be,  under  our 
flag,  a  Christian  world.     Sunday  is  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  all  are 
deaoly  dressed  in  token  of  its  observance.    Im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
men  make  their  toilet,  which  is  as  much  con- 
trolled at  sea  by  the  tyrant  fashion  as  on  shore ; 
the  cot  of  trowsers,  set  of  the  duck  frock,  the  tie 
of  the  neckerchief,  and  neatness  of  the  pump, 
are  as  mnch  objects  of  fashionable  consideration 
among  sailors,  as  various  parts  of  costume  are 
among  our  city  beaux  and  belles.    Vanity  of 
personal  appearance  is  not  much  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  sea  air,  though  differently  manifested. 
The  toilet  complete,  the  lieutenants  assemble  the 
companies,  or  ^'divisions,'*  under  their  respective 
command  for  inspection ;  and  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.,  the  crew  is  mustered  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  those  who  may  be  absent,  through  illness, 
or  special  employment,  are  accounted  for.    When 
there  is  a  chaplain  on  board,  the  Episcopal  ser- 
vice is  generally  read  and  a  sermon  preached. 
On  these  occasions,  the  capstan,  covered  by  a  flag, 
becomes  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  a  shot- box  serves 
to  elevate  the  preacher  above  the  level  of  his 
auditors.     They  stand  around  him  when  not  ac- 
commodated with  seats,  and  are,  seemingly  if 


not  really,  profoundly  attentive.  Religious  cer- 
emonies on  the  desk  of  a  man-of-war  are  quite 
imposing,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  military 
tone  or  spirit  which  pervades  the  community. 
There  is  perhaps  a  stern  precision  in  the  formal- 
ity of  religious  observance  here,  which  does  not 
find  pla<^e  in  our  churches.  When  the  weadier 
is  moderate,  there  is  something  more  than  ordi- 
narily impressive  in  the  assemblage  of  officers 
and  crew  of  an  armed  cruizer,  standing  uncov- 
ered on  the  quarter  deck  engaged  in  religious 
worship.  The  perfect  stillness  which  prevails 
is  made  palpable  by  the  gentle,  rippling  sounds 
caused  by  the  motiou  of  the  ship  through  the 
water,  or  by  the  dashing  of  spray  from  the  bows. 
There  is  rarely  noise  enough  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  object  of  the  meeting.  All  the 
circnmstances  are  favorable  to  the  powers  of  el- 
oquence in  moving  the  heart.  But  unfortunately 
eloquence  is  rarely  present  to  avail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances: naval  chaplains  are  not  generally 
distinguished  as  pulpit  orators  or  profound  theo- 
logians :  their  piety  and  zealous  devotion  to  their 
duties  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

There  was  no  clergyman  attached  to  our  ship. 
But  the  commauder*8  clerk,  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
emplary piety,  officiated  and  read  the  church 
service. 

Here  from  amidst  preparations  for  violence 
and  deeds  of  blood ;  from  amidst  glittering  ba- 
yonets, girded  swords  and  sullen  looking  cannon* 
are  heard  exhortations  to  mildness,  meekness* 
justice  and  mercy,  and  the  command  **Tho« 
shalt  do  no  murder.*'  How  striking  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  and 
these  unmistakeable  preparations.  Yet  upon 
them  we  are  taught,  in  military  commuuitles,  to 
invoke  God*s  blessing,  and  through  it,  to  crown 
our  arms  with  victory  without  regard  to  the  cause 
of  war.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  whea 
the  sword  can  be  converted  into  a  pruning  hook ; 
until  the  whole  earth  is  obedient  to  Christiaa 
principles,  no  nation  can  safely  dispense  with 
■utitary  establishments.  Even  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  included  in  military  organizations  are 
clothed  in  military  badges  and  are  imbued  with 
military  spirit.*     They  are  members  of  commu- 

*  Navy  Uniform  Regulations  : — **  Chaplain's  coat.  To 
be  of  dark  bfue  clotb,  with  rolling  collar  of  black  velvet; 
in  other  respects  like  the  undress  coats  of  the  lieuten- 
ants." 

"  Chaplains  shall  wear  a  bfctek  coat,  with  black  velvet 
collar,  with  the  navy  button  now  in  use.  (They  need 
not,  however,  provide  themselves  with  new  coats,  until 
those  they  now  have  are  worn  out.)  While  performing 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  other  occasions  » 
on  board  vessels  of  war,  or  at  yards  and  shore  stations, 
they  shall  wear  the  black  silk  gown  nsually  worn  by 
clergymen."    January  20, 1844. 

*'  Tlie  Regulation  of  the  20th  January,  1844,  preseri* 
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nities  wbicb  observe  pecniiar  customs;  and  not 
to  wear  such  babiliments  as  are  comnon  to  their 
daily  associates,  would  mark  tbem  as  singularly 
as  the  clergyman  in  civil  life  who  should  depart 
entirely  from  the  customs  and  costume  of  his 
fellow-cHizens. 

8  o'eloek,  P.  M.  The  night  is  beautifol ;  the 
ocean  is  lighted  by  moon  and  stars.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  is  easy,  and  the  sea-sick  are 
reviving  and  looking  up  with  hope;  but  the  wind 
has  hauled  against  us,  and  to  avoid  the  islands 
of  Bermuda,  distant  sixty  miles  by  our  reckon- 
ing, we  have  tacked  ship,  and  are  now  standing 
towards  the  north  under  easy  sail.  The  unlucky 
fate  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Boston  on  the  rocks  or 
island  of  Eleutfaera  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
navigators. 

Monday,  March  l^th.    A  clear  sky,  a  pleas- 
ant breeze  and  smooth  sea.    The  carpenters  are 
at  work.    A  few  of  the  officers  are  seated  on 
the  gun  deck  reading.    There  are  several  ves- 
sels in  sight,  but  no  one  of  them  near  enough  to 
afford  us  data  for  conjecturing  her  destination. 
Among  tbem  we  hope  one  may  be  the  bearer  of 
news  from  us  to  our  friends.    The  scene  brings 
up  the  memory  of  oar  school  days  and  of  our 
geographical  studies,  for  we  have  before  us  a 
proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth ;  the  loftiest 
sails  of  the  vessels  around  us  are  distinctly  visi- 
ble, but  their  hulls  are  sunk  below  our  horizon. 
The  morning  was  enlivened  by  an  auction  at 
the  gangway,  which  is  always  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  interest  to  a  majority  on  board.   Man- 
of-war  auctions  are  the  means  of  disposing  of 
the  clothes,  &c.,  of  the  dead  men  and  deserters, 
and  take  place  whenever  they  accumulate  to  a 
certain  quantity.    The  contents  of  the  "  lucky 
bag"  are  also  exposed  upon  these  occasions. 
B  tray  jackets,  hats,  and  articles  of  any  descrip- 
tion, left  about  the  decks  or  in  forbidden  corners, 
are  picked  up  and  absorbed  by  the  "  lucky  bag," 
which  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  master-at- 
arms.    When  articles  find  their  entrance  to  this 
public  receptacle,  they  cannot  be  recovered  until 
the   day  of  general  exposition;    therefore  the 
lucky-bag  is  a  terror  to  the  heedless,  and  thus 
becomes  one  of  the  instruments  for  promoting 
neatness  about  a  ship*8  lower  decks.     When  the 
lucky-bag  is  opened,  ^tbe  attention  of  all  who 


bing  a  aniform  for  cbaplaiiis  id  the  Navy,  is  so  modified, 
that,  in  performing  divine  service,  the  chaplain  may,  in 
his  discretion,  wear  a  black  gown,  a  plain  black  coat,  or 
the  uniform  coat  prescribed  by  that  regulation."  April 
23, 1844. 

**AU  commissioned  officers  in  the  Navy  mof  wear  a 
double-breasted  blue  frock  coat  with  rolling  collar,  nine 
buttons  on  each  side*  and  the  usual  number  of  buttons  on 
tlie  cuffs  and  folds  and  shoulder  straps,  according  to  then* 
rei>pective  grades.*' 

Some  chaplains  Bvail  themselves  of  this  permisMon. 


have  lost  any  thing  during  the  preceding  few 
weeks  is  strongly  attracted ;  and  if  the  owner 
claims  his  property,  when  held  up  to  view  by  the 
master-at-arms,  he  is  sure  to  be  greeted  by  shoots 
and  jests  from  the  bystanders.  Those  who  can- 
not bear  a  joke,  sometimes  bid  for  their  own 
goods  rather  than  submit  to  it. 

These  auctions  differ  from  the  same  institu- 
tion on  shore,  although  they  may  be  adduced  as 
proof  that  a  man-of-war  is  a  community  within 
itself.  On  shore  an  auction  is  the  goal  or  forlora 
hope  of  the  unsuccessful  and  unfortunate  in  trade* 
who  give  their  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  to 
raise  money  at  short  nodce.  People  are  attract- 
ed to  them  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  procure  projp- 
erty  at  a  rate  below  its  current  value.  An  aac- 
tion  is  an  evidence  of  civilization  and  a  pops- 
lous  neighborhood.  But  on  ship-board  an  auc- 
tion is  instituted  to  relieve  the  purser  from  the 
care  of  dead  men*8  and  deserter's  clothes,  which 
are  thus  converted  into  cash,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing  here,  into  accounts. 

In  the  evening  we  sat  long  round  the  tea-ta- 
ble. The  naval  operations  against  Mexico  fur- 
nished a  theme  of  conversation.  One  of  our 
mess  was  at  the  taking  of  Tobasco ;  and  he  re- 
lated his  adventures  and  observations.  Sub- 
stantially bis  story  was  as  follows : 

*'  The  weather  was  oppressively  hot.    I  land- 
ed with  the  party  through  the  surf,  armed  with 
a  cutlass,  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  rifle,  three  days' 
provisions  and  a  bottle  of  cofd  coffee.    A  man*a 
ability  to  fight  depends  on  the  strength  of  hi* 
stomach,  and  if  that  is  empty  he  makes  a  poor 
show.    I  have  no  opinion  of  grog  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  those  fared  the  worst  who  had  the  most 
of  it  in  their  canteens.    Give  me  water  or  coffee. 
**  After  marchiog  about  two  miles  over  a  rough 
road  under  a  hot  sun,  pretty  well  loaded  with 
arms  and  provisions,  I  was  ordered  back  to  bunt 
for  ammunition,  which,  it  was  supposed,  our  own 
troops  had  thrown  into  the  bushes  to  lighten  the 
march.    I  returned  to  the  bivouac  without  ob- 
taining any  thing.    Water  was  in  great  demand. 
My  bottle  of  coffee  did  me  good  service ;  and  to 
make  it  bold  out,  I  filled  it  from  time  to  time 
with  muddy  water.    The  army  again  took  up 
the  line  of  march  under  an  order  to  shoot  the 
first  man  who  should  leave  the  ranks.    Bnt  oa 
coming  in  sight  of  a  stream,  eleven  hundred  mea 
broke  and  plunged   into  it  like   mad;  natnro 
set  discipline  at  defiance,  and  who  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  shoot  men  because  they  wero 
thirsty  on  piping  hot  tramp  ?  Sofne  twenty  or 
thirty,  overcome  by  heat  and  fatigue,  sank  down 
by  the  road  side  and  gave  up.    It  was  fun  to  see 
the  difficulty  the  doctors  had  to  turn  these  poor 
fellows  face  up.     Each  soldier  had  a  musket 
strapped  over  his  bark,  and  when  he  gave  up 
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from  exbaottioii,  he  laid  dowo  on  bis  face,  and 
the  musket  preTODted  him  from  turniog  over. 

'*0d  approaching  Tobasco,  firing  was  heard 
from  oor  yessels  in  the  river.  Its  sodden  cessa- 
tioo  aoooDDced  to  the  invading  land  force  that  she 
place  was  taken.  In  order  to  keep  as  cool  at 
powible,  I  landed  in  a  pair  of  linen  drawers  and  a 
Haen coat,  which  had  not  improved  in  appearance 
bj  the  dirt  and  rips  and  tears  acquired  on  the 
road;  you  maj  imagine  I  did  not  feel  perfectly, 
•atisfied  with  my  toilet  on  marching  into  the  town 
sow  occopied  almost  exclusively  by  women;  the 
men  bad  mn  away  and  left  them  to  their  fate. 
It  began  to  rain  hard.  To  get  under  cover  we 
fired  a  six  pound  shot  into  the  door  of  the  pal- 
ace and  entered  it.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  gen- 
eril  rash,  and  the  doora  of  all  the  bouses  on  the 
sqntre  were  broken  in. 

**  la  oor  first  attack  on  this  place  I  was  in  the 
oaiaiop  of  the  brig.    The  Tobasco  is  a  deep 
trtaqnil  stream,  winding  between  high  banks, 
tod  ss  tbe  Teasels  ascended,  we  expected  to  be 
fred  npon  at  every  turn  of  the  river.     From  my 
positiou  in  the  top  I  overlooked  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  seemed  to  be  deserted ;  not  a  Mexi- 
can could  I  see  far  or  near.    But  as  the  fleet  was 
taraiag  an  angle  of  the  stream,  two  shots  were 
fired  from  the  shore.     One  of  them  took  effect 
en  aseaman's  ankle,  and  tbe  other  closely  grazed 
tbe  life  of  a  midshipman,  tbe  ball  carrying  a 
boocb  of  oakum  before  it  into  bis  pantaloons. 
He  refnsed  to  unbutton  his  breeches,  because  he 
believed  the  shot  bad  given  escape  to  his  intea> 
tioes,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  sptfl  them.    But  in 
fact  he  was  more  frightened  than  hurt.    Instan- 
taneonsly  on  the  report  of  the  Mexican  guns,  we 
opened  our  fire  in  all  directions.    The  shot  flew 
•0  thickly  about  the  brig*B  top,  that  I  thought 
tbey  surely  came  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
I  hope  never  to  have  shot  flying  about  my  ears 
in  that  manner  again.   However,  when  the  smoke 
cleared  off  a  little,  I  ducovered  that  all  the  firing 
was  on  our  side,  and  the  country  was  as  clear  of 
Mexicans  as  ever.    In  one  of  the  boats  there 
was  a  piece  of  artillery.    The  officer  in  com- 
mand of  it,  fearing  it  might  not  do  sufficient  ex- 
ecation,  added  to  the  previous  round  shot  and 
stand  of  grape,  a  bag  of  a  hundred  musket  balls. 
It  was  fired  with  tremendous  results,  for  it  drove 
tbe  gan  through  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  and  set 
tiiecrew  to  swimming  and  scrambling  to  get  in  to 
the  nearest  boau. 

**  After  tbe  place  was  taken,  there  was  some- 
thiog  dooe  on  tf  small  scale  in  tbe  way  of  plun- 
der. As  tbe  expedition  descended  the  river,  par- 
ties frequently  landed  and  brought  off  poultry, 
baOocks,  Sce*t  which  they  seized  upon  wherever 
fonnd.     Oor  caterer  was  particnlariy  successful 


in  catching  turkeys,  and  furnished  the  mess  with 
an  abundant  supply. 

<'I  thought  it  all  fine  fun,  and  often  regretted 
we  had  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  fight. 
But,  nevertheless,  on  reaching  home,  I  found 
myself  a  hero  in  tbe  newspapera;  of  course  I 
never  insinuate  that  I  have  not  killed  many  a 
Mexican  fighting  hand  to  hand.*' 

The  Mexican  war  afforded  the  Navy  no  op- 
portunity for  brilliant  achievement;  but  it  ren- 
dered important  services,  which  were  irksome 
and  fatiguing,  and  of  a  kind  to  tire  the  patience 
and  break  down  men,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
fierce  engagements  on  the  sea.  The  Navy,  how- 
ever, gathered  few  laurels  iu  this  war;  but  if  all 
those  won  in  past  years  have  somewhat  faded 
from  our  memories,  a  gentle  touch  by  a  truly  ar- 
tistic hand  could  make  them  as  fresh  and  green 
as  ever. 

March  lith.  At  noon  the  latitude  was  34<^ 25^ 
north,  and  the  longitude  6l°2l&  west.  Last  even- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  the  breeze  was  pleasant,  a 
light  scud  from  the  southward  hung  upon  tbe 
horizon.  The  barometer  stood  at  30.43  inches. 
This  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  (twelve  hours  la- 
ter,) the  barometer  had  fallen  to  29.40  inches. 
From  that  hour  the  wind  gradually  increased  and 
the  sea  rose,  so  that  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
sails  of  the  ship  were  reduced  to  dose-reefed  top- 
sails and  reefed  foresail.  Although  easy,  the 
motions  of  the  ship  were  extensive.  Tbe  gale 
continued  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  va- 
ried by  heavy  gusts  of  wind  and  torrents  of  rain. 
By  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  barometer  bad  risen  to 
30.  inches  and  tbe  wind  had  hauled  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward.  All  parts  of  the  ship  were 
flooded  ;  in  the  ward -room  a  watch  was  kept  to 
bale-up  the  water  which  entered  through  the 
rudder  coat. 

Landsmen  who  have  never  been  afloat  do  not 
appreciate  tbe  privations  and  discomforts  of  life 
at  sea,  either  in  men-of-war  or  merchantmen* 
They  cannot  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
exposure,  risk,  and  labor  of  reefing  a  heavy  top- 
sail, of  a  dark  night  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting 
storm  of  wind  and  rain.  In  cold  regions  where 
the  sails  and  ropes  are  rigid  from  ice  and  sleet, 
men  are  not  unfrequently  more  than  an  hour 
hanging  over  the  yard,  an^l  toiling  to  get  a  sin- 
gle sail  property  reefed.  Any  contrivance  which 
will  enable  men  to  reef  sails  without  going  aloft, 
will  add  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  remove  one 
of  the  risks  of  life  at  sea.* 

Vessels  of  war  are  so  constructed  that  officers, 
(except  while  on  watch,)  live  almost  entirely  by 

•  Mr.  H.  D.  P.  Cunningham,  R.  N.,  hai  patented  a 
plan  of  reefing  a  ship^s  sails  from  tbe  deck ;  the  appara- 
tus is  said  to  be  of  moderate  cost,  and  to  peribrm  the  work 
yery  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.    April,  1861. 
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eaadle-light,  in  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by 
exhalations  from  the  hold,  the  spirit-room,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  food  included  undertheterm 
"  provisions  and  stores."     Every  thing  is  damp. 
The  decks  are  almost  constantly  wet,  and  every 
thing  is  in  motion.     lo  rainy  weather,  when  the 
hatches  are  closed,  wind-sails  cannot  be  ased  for 
ventilating  the  interior  of  the  vessel.    There  is 
no  change  or  renewal  of  the  air.    The  atmos- 
phere, from  the  respiration  of  many  persons  be- 
low,  and  the  combustion  of  lamps  and  candles, 
loses  so  much  of  its  oxygen,  that  lights  bum  dimly 
after  a  short  time.    In  warm  climates  especially, 
exhalations  from  human  bodies  contaminate  the 
irapor  which  is  diffused  through  the  sleeping- 
berths  of  the  ship.    The  idea  of  it  alone  is  dis- 
gusting. But  the  disgust  and  discomfort  are  really 
trifling  compared  to   the  positive  injury  ships 
suffer  in  health  and  efficiency  from  this  cause. 
Few  of  us  on  shore  are  aware  that  it  is  a  lux- 
urious blessing  to  dine  in  day  light,  surround- 
ed by  a  pure  atmosphere :  still  fewer  of  us  esti- 
mate the  effects  of  habitually  breathing  a  scanty 
or  deteriorated  air.    Men  generally  do  not  even 
suspect  that  health,  and  the  duration  of  life,  are 
influenced  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mate- 
rial supplied  for  respiration. 

Like  all  other  animals,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes, 
as  well  as  plants  and  every  organic  being  in  the 
universe,  we  depend  for  existence  on  the  air ;  to 
its  influence  over  animals  all  nourishment  is  sec- 
ondary. There  can  be  no  life  without  it.  The 
warmth  of  our  bodies,  the  activity  of  our  senses, 
our  ability  to  receive  and  communicate  know- 
ledge, depend  upon  supplies  of  air  adequate  in 
quantity  to  supply  the  consumption  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  healthy  vital  action.  Air 
once  breathed  is  not  fit  to  be  breathed  again;  in 
the  process  of  respiration  it  is  changed,  con- 
sumed ;  its  residuum,  after  passing  through  the 
lungs,  is  no  more  suited  to  be  used  again  in  the 
maintenance  of  life,  than  are  the  ashes  and  cin- 
ders of  a  furnace  for  maintaining  the  action  of  a 
steam  engine. 

There  is  no  one  thing  of  the  whole  creation 
that  does  not  excite  the  astonishment  of  man  by 
the  wisdom  and  simplicity  of  its  adaptation  lo  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Among  all 
created  things  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
study  and  admiration  than  the  atmospherie  air  in 
its  relations  both  to  organized  beings  and  inor- 
ganic brute  matter.  The  laws  which  have  been 
laid  down  for  its  government,  in  its  motions,  as 
the  gentle  zephyr  or  all-destroying  typhoon,  in  its 
sources  of  supply  to  compensate  for  deteriora- 
tion through  the  respiration  of  animals  of  the 
land  and  sea,  and  of  plants,  are  not  yet  under- 
stood. But  we  know  that  without  air  the  human 
voice  would  be  hushed ;  there  would  be  no  sound. 


no  harmony,  no  music  :  flowers  would  cease  to 
impart  their  fragrance,  and  odours  would  be  exhal- 
ed no  longer  to  annoy  or  to  warn  us.    Take  away 
the  air  and  all  organic  functions  must  cease;  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  would  be  blotted 
out,  our  fires  would  be  extinguished  and  even  the 
process  of  decay  would  be  arrested,  for  putrefac- 
tion and  decomposition  in  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  cannot  go  on  in  vacuo — ^that  iSf  with- 
out the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  or  one  of  its 
constituents,  called  oxygen.    Nevertheless,   ia 
men-of  war  this  precious  air,  free  and  pure  as  it 
is  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  comes  to  us  oftea 
limited  in  quantity  or  impure  in  quality,  and 
freighted  with  •*  villainous  smells.*'    The  means 
of  thoroughly  ventilating  ships,  under  all  circum- 
stances, has  not  been  ascertained ;  itsimporunce 
to  health,  and  economy,  and  comfort,  has  not 
been  fully  estimated  by  naval  architects. 


**  Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  etenial..Bmoke 

And  volatile  corruption  from  the  dead. 

The  dying,  sick'ning,  and  the  living  world 

Ezhard  lo  iully  heaven's  transparent  dome 

With  dim  mortality.    It  is  not  Air 

That  from  a  thousand  lungs  reeks  back  to  thme. 

Sated  with  exhalations  rank  and  fell. 

The  spoil  of  dunghills,  and  the  putrid  thaw 

Of  nature;  when  from  shape  and  texture  she 

Relapses  into  fighting  elements : 

It  is  not  Air,  but  floats  a  nauseous  mass 

Of  all  obscene,  corrupt,  ofiiansive  things."* 

It  was  found  by  measurement  that  the  birth- 
deck  or  sleeping  apartment  of  the  crew  of  this 
ship  can  contai*  at  one  time  12,154  cubic  feet  of 
atmosphere,  whi^h  supply  is  for  the  breathing  of 
about  a  hundred  sleepers,  and  to  mainuin  the 
combustion  of  the  galley  fire  and  several  lamps 
which  are  necessarily  burned  constantly.     It  is 
estimated  that  every  man  consumes  ten  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air  per  minute;  and  350 
cubic  feet  of  atmosphere,  ten  of  which  should 
be  changed  or  renewed  every  minute,  are  neces- 
sary for  healthy  existence.     On  this  basis  it  will 
be  perceived  that  this  berth  deck  affords  atmos- 
phere for  about  thirty  persons,  provided  that  it 
can  be  changed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  300  cubic 
feet  per  minute.    These  data  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  much  the  subject  of  ventilation  has 
been  overlooked  by  naval  architects,  whose  at- 
tention is  directed  chiefly  to  providing  space  for 
storing   provisions,   &c.,  in   combination   with 
fleetness.    The  quantity  of  respirable  air  a  ship 
should  carry  has  not    entered  into  the  calcu- 
lation, although  it  is  an  essential  element  of 
health,  and  therefore  of  efficiency.    I  hope  this 
note  may  be  a  moans  of  directing  attention  to 
the  subject. 

•  Armsttong.    The  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
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Amoog  tJie  privatioiM  to  which  officers  are 
whiflct  oo  board  iiieii-OT.war  is  waot  of  light. 
A  lamp  swiagt  cootuotly  over  the  meae-uble, 
Mad  it  is  rare  that  caDdiescau  be  dbpeoaed  wiih 
ia  the  cabias  or  aute-rooma  either  day  or  nlcht. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  arti- 
icial  illamiaatioD  whenerer  one  reads,  writes, 
dresses  or  eats,  during  three  yean. 

BJe«  to  air  and  light,  water  may  be  regarded 
anoBg  the  articles  of  essential  interest.    Water 
cannot  be  always  as  good  in  quality  and  abun- 
dset  IB  qaaattty,  as  is  often  desired  on  board 
•hipi.    But  In  the  past  thirty  years  so  much  im- 
prsTsment  haa  taken  place  b  the  internal  ac- 
easBDodationa   or  arrangemenu  of  our  ships, 
tkat  there  is  Tory  much  less  suffering  from  want 
af  water  than   in  former  times,  when  wooden 
«»*w  only  were  used  to  contain  it.    Now  we 
fc«ve  iron  tanka  fashioned  to  fit  the  shape  of  the 
▼ewel's  hold,  so  that  a  larger  quantity  can  be 
fwricd.    If  water  is  quite  pure  when  obtained, 
nkeeps  well ;  -but  sometimes  the  tanks  become 
nwl  by  deposits  from  muddy  water,  and  some- 
tiiaes  too,  the  laquer  or  glaze  spread  upon  their 
lateroal  surface  to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  is 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  sea-water,  which  is 
oecasionally  pumpeQ  into  them  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  trim  of  the  ship.     Thir  should 
■ever  be-  done  without  urgent  reasons ;  it  may 
be  oecessary  in  gales  to  preserve  the  ship,  or  to 
wcrease  her  speed  in  chasing  or  running  from  an 
taemy. 

Pare,  tasteless  water  cannot  always  be  pro- 
cored.  As  a  general  rule,  fresh  rivers  fumisfa 
the  best  watorfor  keepingon  board  ship.  After 
depositing  the  mud  and  matters  of  fermentaUon, 
or  putrefaction,  which  result  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  commonly  mingled  in 
it,  river  water  becomes  coloriess  and  free  from 
tasie  and  odour.  It  does  not  generally  contain 
BBoch  lime  or  other  mineral  substances  in  solu- 
ti<w.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Water 
from  some  rivers  put  into  casks  assumes  the  hue 
and  consistence  of  a  strong  infusion  of  flax  seed, 
bscomes  ••  ft)py,"  and  so  offensive  in  odour,  that 
it  ii  aeceasary  to  hold  the  nose  to  enable  one  to 
•wallow  it.  Water  obuined  from  springs  near 
die  sea  shore  Jindergoes  a  similar  change.  The 
water  of  the  Canton  river  is  supposed  to  induce 
nephritic  complaints;  the  Chinese  prefer  not  to 
Ois,  it  exMpt  in  form  of  tea.  To  correct  the 
taste  and  odour  of  water  on  board  ship,  charcoal 
or  alum,  in  small  quantity,  is  sometimes  thrown 
ioio  it.  The  latter  article  is  almost  in  universal 
use  about  Canton  to  correct  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  river  water.  Drinking  water  taken  up  from 
along  side  vessels  at  anchor  in  fresh  water  rivers 
within  the  tropics,  is  considered  a  prolific  cause 


of  (atal  diseases  of  the  bowels.*  The  influence 
of  water  on  health  is  acknowledged  by  almost 
©very  traveller. 

The  propriety  of  using  good  watv  at  discre- 
tion is  never  questioned  on  land,  except  in  cer- 
tain desertt  dry  regions.    Prolonged  thirst  be- 
comes agony.    A  scant  supply  of  water  for  a 
considerable  period  exercises  a  prejudicial  influ- 
ence on  health ;  it  is  reckoned  among  the  pow- 
erfully predisposing  causes  of  scurvy  among  sea- 
men.    Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted,  there  are 
gallant  captains  and  commanders  who  seriously 
believe  that  drinking  water  beyond  a  very  small 
measure  is  an  idle  habit  which  sailors  should  be 
taught  to  avoid.    They  urge  that  men  on  board 
ship  can  be  disciplined  to  endure  thirst,  by  re- 
stricting them  always  to  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water.    As  a  general  rule,  the  estimated  mea- 
sure for  each  man  on  board,  is  one  gallon  daily 
for  all  purposes,  to  which  fresh  or  sweet  water 
is  applied,  (except  those  of  the  laundry.)  and  it 
is  usually  found  to  be  sufficient  at  sea  as  an 
average  allowance.    It  is  not  enough  when  the 
temperature  ranges  above  8(P  F.,  or  unusual 
labor  and    exercise  Induce  free   perspiration. 
Animal  fluids  lost  through  the  skin,  must  be  re- 
placed by  supply  through  the  medium  of  the 
stomach.    Yet  there  is  one  captain  who  acts  on 
the  opinion  that  a  half  gallon  is  always  enough. 
Even  while  lying  in  the  port  of  Havana  be  re- 
stricted the  daily  allowance  to  that  quantity  for 
each  officer  and  mau ;  he  ordered  positively  that 
no  more  should  be  brought  on  board,  or  furnished 
at  private  expense.    Under  his  command  water 
was  sold  and  cheerfully  bought  at  fifty  cents  the 
bottle.     He  argued  that  men  must  be  drilled  to 
privations,  or  they  would  never  learn  to  bear 
them.    It  is  only  justice  to  add,  he  did  not  ex- 
cept himself  from  the  rule,  or  allot  to  himself  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  than  to  any  other  per- 
son ;  but  he  preferred  as  a  common  beverage  the 
light  wines  of  France  and  Germany.     Carrying 
his  absurd  theory  into  practice  has  caused  both 

'*  In  ordinary  times,  it  is  known  that  troops  who  hare 
drank  water  polluted  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in 
a  state  of  decomposition  are  peculiariy  enbjected  to  dya- 
ent»Ty:'^Repon  b9  the  Bomrdtf  HtmWi  omlke  ntppl^ 
of  ttiUer  to  ike  MHropolU.    London^  1850. 

**  The  first  fatal  case  of  Cholera  that  I  met  with  was 
that  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  at  Graveseod.  He  was  a 
fine  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  perfect  health  when 
be  left  London.  He  was  going  to  the  Baltic  ;  he  drank 
rather  freely  overnight  parting  with  his  owners  and  others, 
and  he  got  up  in  the  morning  and  drank  heartily  from 
one  of  the  water-caslcs,  which  had  just  been  filled  with 
Thames*  water ;  he  was  soon  after  attacked  with  purging 
and  vomiting.  I  went  down  post  and  found  him  just 
dead.  I  aeked  particulars,  and  I  found  that  the  death 
was  so  sudden,  that  it  ahaost  appeared  as  if  be  had  taken 
poison  in  the  water.**— IVflMMny  of  Burgeon  CkaUiee. 
Idem, 
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eflScera  and  men  to  exeenite  him.  It  should 
not  be  donbted  that  rational  beings  will  submit  to 
privations,  when  they  understand  the  necessity 
or  cause  which  imposes  them,  while  unusual  re- 
strictions, the  object  of  which  is  not  clearly  per- 
ceived, might  provoke  the  same  pen(bns  to  mur- 
mur, if  not  to  actual  mutiny.  There  is  a  moral 
in  that  passage  of  the  facetious  Joe  Miller*8 
works  which  relates  the  history  of  a  horse  whose 
life  was  sacrificed  in  acquiring,  for  his  master*8 
interests,  the  economical  habit  of  eating  no  more 
than  a  single  straw  as  his  entire  food  for  the  day. 

In  the  year  1800.  the  French  government  des- 
patched an  expedition  to  examine  the  southern 
regions  of  the  Indian  Seas,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Nicholas  Baudio,  who  appears  to 
have  been  an  ignorant,  self-sufficient  martinet. 

Mr.  George  Ord,  in  his  Memoir  of  Charles 
Alexander  Lesneur,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the 
expedition,  says, — ••  There  was  one  part  of  Cap- 
tain  Bandings  deportment  which  is  inexplicable, 
and  that  was  his  total  disregard  of  those  sani- 
tary instructions  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him  by  order  of  the  French  government,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  means  of  preventing  that 
dreadful  disease,  the  scurvy.  The  conduct  of 
Captain  Flinders  on  this  head,  affords  a  striking 
contrast.  Both  were  engaged  in  similar  explo- 
rations in  the  same  seas;  both  put  into  Port 
Jackson  for  supplies  the  same  season ;  the  crew 
of  one  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  misery  by 
sickness  and  want,  that  of  the  other  in  such  a 
state  of  health — every  roan  doing  duty  upon 
deck — that  their  vigor  was  the  subject  of  gene- 
ral observation.'*  •*  There  was  not  a  single  in- 
dividual on  board  who  was  not  upon  deck  work- 
ing ship  into  the  harbor;  and  it  may  be  avarred 
thai  the  officers  and  crew  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  better  health  than  on  the  day  we  sailed 
from  Spithead,  and  not  in  less  good  spirits."* 

In  this  connection  the  following  observations, 
in  Surgeon  White's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  are  worthy  of  attention :  they 
are  quoted  here  from  Mr.  Ord*s  excellent  Me- 
moir of  Lesueur. 

**  Were  it  by  any  means  possible,  people  sub- 
ject to  long  voyages  should  never  be  put  on  a 
short  allowance  of  water;  for  I  am  satisfied  a 
liberal  use  of  it,  (where  freed  from  the  foul  air, 
and  made  sweet  by  a  machine  now  in  use  on 
board  of  his  migesty's  navy,)  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent a  scorbutic  habit,  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with.  My 
own  experience  in  the  navy  has  convinced  me, 
that  when  scorbutic  patients  are  restrained  in  the 
use  of  water,  (which  I  believe  is  never  the  caae 
but  through  absolute  necessity,)  and  they  have 
nothing  to  live  on  but  the  ship's  provbion,  ail 
*  A  Voyage  to  Terra  AuBtralia,vol.  1,  p.  296. 


the  antiseptics  and  anti-scorbutics  we  know  of 
will  avail  very  little  in  a  disease  so  mnch  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  dreaded  by  seamen*  In 
one  of  his  Majesty *s  ships,  I  was  liberally  sap- 
plied  with  that  powerAil  anti-scorbutic,  essence 
of  malt;  we  had  also,  sour-krout;  and  besides 
these,  every  remedy  that  could  be  compressed 
in  the  small  compass  of  a  medicine-chest ;  yet, 
when  necessity  forced  us  to  a  short  allowaoce 
of  water,  although,  aware  of  the  consequences, 
I  freely  administered  the  essencs.  See,,  as  a  pre- 
servative, the  scurvy  made  its  appearance  witli 
such  hasty  and  rapid  strides,  that  all  attempts  to 
check  it  proved  fruitless,  until  good  fortnaa 
threw  a  ship  in  our  way,  who  spared  as  a  s offi- 
ciant quantity  of  water  to  serve  the  sick  with  as 
much  as  they  could  use,  and  to  increase  tlia 
ship's  allowance  to  the  seamen.  This  fortunate 
and  very  sessonable  supply,  addsd  to  the  free 
use  of  the  essence  of  malt,  dec.,  which  I  had 
before  strictly  adhered  to,  made  in  a  few  days 
so  sudden  a  change  for  tha  better  in  the  poor 
fellows,  who  had  been  covered  with  ulceis  and 
livid  blotches,  that  every  person  on  board  was 
surprised  at  it ;  and  in  a  fortnight  after,  when 
we  put  into  port,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
ship,  though,  at  the  time  we  received  the  water, 
the  gums  of  some  of  them  were  formed  into 
such  a  fungus  as  nearly  to  overlap  the  teeth,  bat 
what  bad  every  appearance  of  health.'** 

The  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  drill  men  to 
suffer  is  not  confined  to  exercising  them  on  n 
short  allowance  of  water.  Some  few  command- 
ers, in  cultivation  of  the  martyr-spirit,  prohibit 
live  stock,  fresh  vegetables  or  meats  on  board, 
even  for  the  officers'  messes,  on  the  pretence 
thst  those  articles  interfere  with  the  perfect  tidi- 
ness of  the  ship.  The  health  of  officers  and 
men  is  sometimes  risked,  and  their  comfort  sac- 
rificed for  superfluous  polish  of  wood  and  iron  in 
sight  on  deck.  Cleanliness  is  essential,  and 
should  extend  to  the  darkest  and  least  frequent- 
ed parts  of  the  vessel ;  but  when  one  is  deprived 
of  dinner,  to  avoid  soiling  the  plates,  the  virtue  of 
cleanliness  runs  to  excess,  and  thus  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  vice. 

Suffering  unnecessarily  from  thirst  and  for  the 
want  of  fresh  vegetable  and  animal  food  afloat 
cannot  be  advantageous  to  the  government's  in- 
terests. Those  ships  in  which  water  is  given  at 
discretion,  and  live  stock,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  permitted,  are  usually  more  efficient 
than  those  in  which  all  are  drilled  to  privations* 
At  any  rate  the  crews  are  happier,  and  com- 
manders and  officers  are  regarded  with  more  af- 
fection and  respect  A  captain  cannot  advance 
his  own  interests,  nor  benefit  the  general  govern- 
ment by  depriving  men  under  his  command  of 

*  White's  Journal,  p.  34.    London,  1790, 4to. 
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web  reasonable  comforu,  and  aveo  Inxuriet,  as 
iktj  maj  procure  at  their  own  coat. 

Tbe  nayal  ration  ia  eetabliahed  by  law,  and  its 

coDposicion  preeeribed  in  detail.    It  coostitntea 

•  part  of  the  aailoHs  coropentatiou ;  and,  accord- 

m%  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  law,  be  ia  entitled  to  all 

in  parts,  for  the  law  proTides  that  when  necessity 

compels  a  coaamander  to  withhold  any  part  of  it, 

the  sailor  shall  be  paid  for  snch  part  at  an  eo- 

tiUisbed  rate.*     It  sometioMS  bappens  on  for- 

sign  stations  that  aH  the  articles  which  constitnte 

tlM  legal  ration  cannot  be  procured.    In  snch 

esses  the  law  provides  that  one  article  nay  be 

nbstitutod  for  the  other  in  quantities  regnlated 

by  tbe  established  scale  of  prices.    Under  this 

kw  tbe  spirit  part  of  the  ration  may  be  sommn- 

ImI  (or  money.    Officers  always  commnte  the 

•Biire  ration  at  twenty  cents.    It  has  been  as- 

eartaiaed  that  ten  rations,  eeenomicaUy  need, 

fovaish  enongh  food  for  twelve  men.    On  this 

sccoaat  it  is  a  common  practire  for  a  mess  of 

twehre  or  ifteen  to  commute  two  mtions  and  re- 

ceifo  money  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Ia  tbis  way  a  mess  may  obtain  a  reTonne  of 

tifoiTe  dollars  monthly  to  be  expended  for  snch 

aitides,  as  fmit,  fresh  Tegetabtes,  4ie^  when  in 

port,  M  are  not  included  in  tbe  ration.    Tb'is 

practice  io  advantageous  both  to  tbe  men  and  the 

government. 

Moot  porsooo  find  a  uniform  diet,  continued  for 
nny  conoidorable  period,  very  irkoome ;  and,  in 
time,  that  change  becomeo  aboolotely  neceooary 
for  tiie  preoervation  of  appetite  and  health.  Jt 
10  eaoy  to  imagine  then  that  a  onpply  of  green 
▼ogetableo  and  freoh  fruito  Io  eztrsmoly  gratefol 
to  oaamen  who  have  fod  for  six  or  eight  weeko  at 
sea  ehieily  on  oalted  meats.  The  Inxiiry  of  ouch 
change  in  diet  is  somewhat  enhanced  by  a  free 
dtociution  in  itt  oelection,  which  reonlco  from  tbe 
practice  of  commoting  rationo.  It  neede  no  ar- 
gnmoat  to  ohow  that,  under  judiciouo  regulation, 

*  An  act  to  establish  and  regolate  the  navy  ration,  Ap* 
proved  August  29, 1842,  provides  **  That  the  navy  ration 
•kail  eonsist  6f  the  following  daily  allowance  of  proris- 
iawa  for  e«ch  person  :  One  pound  of  salted  pork,  with  a 
half  pmt  of  peas  or  beans ;  or  one  pound  of  salted  bcei^ 
vjih  a  half  pound  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ninns,  dried  apples  or  other  fruits ;  or  one  pound  of  salted 
keei^  with  a  half  pound  of  rice,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
two  oonces  of  cheese,  together  with  fourteen  ounces  of 
KtcQlt,  one  qnarter  of  an  ounce  o(  tea,  or  one  ounce  of 
MftiB,  or  ooe  ooaca  of  eocoa;  two  ounces  of  sugar  and 
one  gill  of  spirits ;  and  of  a  weekly  allowance  of  half  a 
ponad  of  pickles  or  cranberries,  half  a  pint  of  molasses 
and  a  half  pint  of  vinegar. 

**  Fresh  meats  may  be  substituted  for  salt  beef  or  pork, 
oad  vegetables  or  soar  crout  for  tbe  other  articles  nssally 
foeoed  with  the  aalted  neats,  allowkig  one  and  a  quarter 
peandi  of  freak  uMat  for  one  pound  of  salted  beef  or  pork, 
and  regulating  tbe  quantity  of  vegetables  or  sour  crout, 
■o  as  to  equal  tbe  value  of  those  articles  for  which  they 
may  besttbstitated." 


a  roeoo  may  obtain  many  comforto  and  even  lux- 
nrieo  from  the  proceedo  of  commuted  rationo 
with  advantage  to  health  and  cheerfulneoo. 

Superiority  among  obipo  of  war,  which  are 
equal  in  all  other  reopects,  belongs  to  that  ooe 
whose  capacity  for  carrying  provkions  is  great- 
eot.  Tbio  quality  enables  her  to  keep  at  oea, 
which  io  particularly  neceooary  when  employed 
in  blockade,  or  when  lying  in  wait  for  tbe  enemy. 
Veooelo  of  small  capacity  might  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  position  for  want  of  provisions  and 
water,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
continued  presence  was  most  important  to  sue- 
COM ;  or,  if  tbe  stay  should  be  prolonged  through 
a  very  much  reduced  allowance,  tbe  crewo  wonid 
become  enfeebled,  oickly  and  dioabled,  and  be- 
conie  an  eaoy  conqueot  of  tbe  leoo  skilful  but  bet- 
ter fed  seamen  of  the  enemy.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  battles  are  won  by  intelligence, 
muscular  streugtb  and  endurance,  and  tbeoe  quel- 
itieo  can  be  preserved  in  the  highest  poooible  con- 
dition only  by  a  perfect  digeetion  of  an  ample 
oupply  of  proper  food.  Tbe  steam  engine  works 
with  a  force,  all  things  being  equal,  proportioned 
to  tbe  capacity  of  the  furnace  to  consume  fuel ; 
and  so  the  power  of  mind  and  body  depends 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  to  d  gest. 
Food  is  tbe  fuel  which  keeps  the  human  machine 
in  operation,  and,  under  equal  circumstances,  he 
is  the  best  soldier  who  has  tbe  otrongest  powers 
of  digestion  and  nutrition.  Hence  tbe  sncceso 
of  an  army  depends  as  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  commissariat  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
powder  mogasiae  and  ordnance.* 

When  the  oupply  of  provisions  and  water  is 
exhausted  on  board  ship  it  must  be  replenished. 
The  vessel  must  go  into  some  foreign  port  or  re- 
tnm  home  to  be  filled  up.  To  avoid  the  latter 
alternative,  store-ohipo  are  employed,  and  dep6to 
are  establiobed  on  foreign  etations  from  which  onr 
veooeb  procure  whatever  they  require.  The  ex- 
penoeo  of  tbeoe  otore-veooelo,  or  freight,  and  of 
agencieo,  olore*houoe  rent,  loooeo  by  leakage, 
breakage  and  decay  are  additional  to  the  coot  of 
provisions  at  home.  It  may  be  safoly  estimated 
that  rationo  furniohed  on  foreign  otationo,  whether 
pnrchaoed  in  the  foreign  market  or  traneported 
thither,  coot  tbe  treaenry  on  an  average  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
United  States. 

A  ship  with  a  crew  of  200  men  requires  12,000 
rations  to  keep  the  sea  during  sixty  days,  when 
a  ration  is  issued  for  each  man ;  but  if  two  ra- 
tions be  commuted  In  every  mess  of  twelve  men 
the  same  quantity  nf  provisions  will  enable  her 
to  remain  out  of  port  71  days.  Practically  the 
commutation  of  rations  increaoeo  tbe  capacity  of 

*  La  Destin^e  des  nations  depend  do  la  maniira  dont 
•Uee  se  nourrisaent.'*— Brtftel, 
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the  vessel  to  carry  provieioBs,  aod  cooeeqoently 
diminUbes  the  quantity,  required  to  be  placed  id 
dep6t  abroad,  about  fifteen  per  cent.  It  ie  doubt- 
ful whether  the  weight  of  the  ration  could  be 
reduced  without  inconvenience,  because  in  the 
small  messes  of  four  or  five  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  demand.  For  the  reasons  alluded  to,  it  seenss 
judicious  to  preserve  the  ration,  and  to  enconrage 
commutatiou* 


WAITING  rOR  THE  PERET. 


BT  MBS*  M.  >•  HEWITT. 


Slowly  downward,  with  the  midnight  laden, 
Rolls  the  river  underneath  tbe  stars; 

Through  the  rift  the  moon  looks,  like  a  maiden. 
Timid,  glancing  through  her  lattice  bars. 

High  on  yonder  shore  a  taper  beaming 
From  a  lofty  casement,  through  the  night, 

With  a  bright  and  steady  radiance  gleammg, 
Like  a  guiding  beacon,  pours  its  light. 


'*  Ferry !  Ho  !*'  a  voice  impatieitf  crieth 
Far  across  the  water's  sluggish  sweep— 

**  Ay  !**  the  drowsy  fenrymaa  leplieth, 
MuttsriBg,  turning  slow  again  to  sleep. 


And  again  the  voice  impetuous  ringing, 
"  Ferry  !**  through  the  darkness  pealeth  out; 

While  the  belt  beside  the  margin  swinging, 
Clanging,  mingles  with  the  lonely  shout 

Through  the  darkness  now  the  faeaveaa  veiliag. 
All  night  long  the  love-lit  beaeoo  gloats  i 

All  night  long  the  bell  tolls  on  ualailiag, 
While  the  boatman  matters  ''Ay  I"  and  dreams- 


Dreams,  unmindful,  while  the  night  declineth. 
How  each  laggard  hour  slow  departs — 

How  a  &ir  bride  for  her  true  love  pineth. 
While  the  river  flows  between  their  hearts. 


Oh,  ye  years!  roll  down  beneath  yonr  sorrow! 

Though,  the  while,  the  sluggard  Present  sleep. 
Love  and  tmst,  still  waiting  for  the  morrow. 

Hopeful  through  the  gloom  their  vigil  keep. 

1868. 


SHADOWS  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN-PINE. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

Sunnyslopet  10  /)ec.,  1851. 

In  the  short  sketch  which  recently  sppeared 
in  your- pages,  styled  *^  Shadows  of  the  Pioe 
Forest,"  it  was  my  endeaTor  to  catch  and  local- 
ise some  of  the  fleeting  impressions  which  the 
low-conntry  of  Virginia  furnished  to  an  eye  wea- 
ried for  the  moment  of  town-moootony.  To- 
day it  is  my  purpose  to  throw  upon  paper  some 
**  glimpses**  of  another  region  diflerent  in  nearly 
all  tilings  from  the  lowland :  in  its  laadscape-seo- 
nery,  modes  of  life  and  channels  of  thought.  Yet 
if  in  attempting  to  dettneate  the  lowland  scenery* 
*'vain  (as  the  song  says,)  was  my  weak  endeav- 
or,*' how  shall  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  yon  any 
idea«  however  inadequatOt  of  the  silent  beauty, 
tbe  Toriegated  and  many-sided  pictnresqiienoos, 
the  calm  grandeur,  of  tbe  monntains  ? 

The  eye  travels  from  peak-  to  peak,  from  out- 
lino  to  outline  in  the  long  range,  and  knows  not 
which  tofiz  upon ;  swimming  as  are  all  in  the  rosy 
vapor  of  evening,  or  veiled  with  those  fine  river- 
mists  which  the  flush  of  morning  turns  into  gol- 
den dust,  soon  to  be  blown  upon  and  scattered 
by  the  fresh,  strong  breeze,  across  the  valleys, 
and  over  the  bine  mountain  line  which  rims  the 
horizon.  The  blue  line  i  This  is  all  that  lan- 
guage can  do  for  the  most  calmly  beautiful  sight 
in  natnre; — yet  to  an  imaginative  mind,  that 
azure  sea,  surging  its  bine  billows  against  the 
crimson  of  sunset,  or  shattering  into  foam  with 
its  petrified  curves  the  clouds  which  hang  above 
it,  is  not  a  blue  lime  merely*  Rather  a  framework 
for  every  caprice  of  the  wandering  fancy— every 
revery  which,  abandoning  the  present,  dives  into 
the  future— -every  day-dream  which  one,  under 
the  influence  of  wiods,  and  rustling  leaves,  and 
floating  clouds,  suffers  to  beguile  his  eiistence  of 
its  shadows,  or  frame  for  him  a  purer  aud  bright- 
er world.  Is  it  not  even  itself  a  dream !— of 
doubtful  reality,  wavering  in  the  mist  not  truly  of 
earth,  certain  to  vanish  upon  a  nearer  approach ! 

Nearer,  the  mountains  are  more  real  and  life- 
like :  as  those  great  men  which  loom  up  through 
the  mists  of  a  far-stretchiug  antiquity,  in  such 
grand  proportion  to  modern  eyes,  were  to  their 
cotemporaries  much  less  above  the  ordinary  sta- 
ture of  humanity.  Looking  up  from  tbe  valley, 
at  the  mountain's  base,  jou  discern  the  features 
of  this  grand  countenance,  so  to  speak,  more 
plainly;  its  shaggy  beard  of  pines,  its  month  a 
gloomy  cavern,  its  brow  of  rugged  granitc'aro  nd 
which  the  shrubs  and  the  mists  blend  together 
and  waver  like  the  locks  of  a  horseman  nho,  at 
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Aill  speed,  breasts  the  wind.  Often  the  rounded 
■ommit  10  cleared,  and  fann-houeee  have  boldly 
perched tbemseWes  there  like  eagles*  nests;  look- 
isg  down  fipom  their  proud  eloTation  on  river  and 
meadow  and  hill,  over  which  all  day  loni;  the 
doud-ihadowe  chase  each  other — a  herd  of  fright- 
ened deer  flying  before  a  giant  hunteman  with 
hosnds  unJeasbed.  The  broad  farms  scarcely 
ihow  as  large  as  gardens,  and  the  tall  pines 
wbieh  bound  tho  *' clearings,*'  are  like  stunted 
ihmbbery,  wheroTor  they  clothe  the  outline 
•gaiott  the  sky. 

Often  again  the  whole  mountain  from  base  to 
MBinit  is  clothed  in  a  dense  verdure  of  pines, 
Mks,  dogw€>od,  and  that  beautiful  flower- tree, 
the  tulip,  which  scatteri  blossoms  upon  every 
wind  that  plays  with  its  scented  bloom.  The 
lisgwoed  at  present  has  shed  its  leaves  wholly, 
bot  its  red«  clustering,  oblong  berries  bum  upon 
its  boBghs;  the  oaks  retain  but  a  few  dry  leaves, 
which  mournfully  rustle  in  the  wind ;  the  pines — 
tiiifeffiDg  from  the  lowland  tree,  which  shoots  up 
s  clear  Bbafk,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  broad 
plsme  is  flattened  like  a  column  of  smoke  struck  by 
i  faUiog  breexe — stretch  out  continuous  boughs 
toward  the  South,  that  is,  away  from  the  driving 
isow  and  the  threatening  north  wind,  towards 
the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  lower  lands. 

The  uplands  would  seem  to  be  the  only  region 
is  which  the  over-imaginative  could  find  plea- 
snre.    The  mountain-top  is  isolation  from  the 
world  in  a  great  degree ;  as  far  as  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  region  it  can  exist— deep  solitude.  But  it 
is  solitude  with    the  grandest  of  companions. 
There  one  b  alone  with  nature — nature  in  all  her 
■oods  of  sunshine  and  storm,  light  and  shadow, 
btaoiy  and  grandeur.    Far  below,  the  rich  lands 
sailiog  with  golden  crops,  over  which  the  sha- 
dows ran  like  waves,  stretch  on  before  you ;  from 
greea  forests  appear  at  intervals  the  white-walled 
homes  of  happy  families,  from  which  rise  deli- 
e«te  smoke- wreaths  clear  against  the  foliage;  and 
besQtifiil  streams  sparkle  like  the  scales  of  a  sil- 
▼«7  serpent,  or  roll  their  molten  gold  in  the  flood 
of  lUBset.     Give  but  the  rein  to  your  imagiua- 
^8,  and  yon   have  before  you  in  one  grand 
Keas  the  theatre  of  innmaerable  tragedies  and 
comedies.     Yonder  an  Indian  tribe — the  Dela- 
wans,  the  Senedos,  or  the  Tuscaroras — had  their 
"baadng  gronnda;"  that  spot  on  the  river's  bsuk 
was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
'^Leag  Knlls,'*  which  old  men  still  tell  of  while 
ibsy  ihow  upon  their  breasts  the  scars  of  the  en- 
toaatsr;  all  those  old  mattious  rising  so  calmly 
fiwffl  their  wooded  knolls*  could  their  walls  spealii 
Bight  relate  somo  history  in  which  yon  would 
And  food  for  wottdor,'for  laughter  or  for  tears. 

Ohe  circomstaoco,  more  than  ail  others,  gives 
to  oar  mountains  a  d^p  interest.    They  were 


long  the  refiige  of  a  race  of  men,  whose  annals 
afford  more  of  the  raw  material  for  speculation* 
than  any  other  in  existence — the  Indian  race. 
Hunted  by  their  bitter  enemies  from  the  Tide- 
water; from  the  Piedmont;  finally  from  the  Val- 
ley itself,  they  long  had  their  abodes  upon  these 
rugged  summits,  among  these  old  dense  forests. 
The  bear,  deer,  and  elk,  equally  exiles  with  them* 
selves,  followed  them ;  and  now  we  have  evory- 
where  the  traces  of  Indian  towns  and  burial* 
places,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  menu  tain  sides. 
These  old  crumbling  memorials  of  an  extinct 
people  are  inevitable  provocatives  to  thought* 
They  are  the  voice  of  the  past  speaking  to  tha 
present;  and  it  u  out  of  our  power  to  close  oar 
ears. 

<— Standing  on  Ch^  monntain,  yon  may  read 
the  never- flagging  chronicle  of  that  old  past,  with 
the  localities  whereon  were  enacted  those  wild 
dramas  before  you,  at  your  feet,  there  in  the  lew- 
lands.  The  brief  chronicle  alone  remains.  The 
dramas  with  the  actors  have  gone  into  the  bosom 
of  eternity. 


LOOKING  Olf  TBC  VALLEY  :  THE  HOME  OF  OBllXaAIi 

DANIEL  MOKOAN. 

Sunnyihpe^  12  Dee. 

Prom  the  mountain-spor  where  I  write  yo« 
these  disconnected  sentences,  a  noble  landscape 
presents  itself  to  the  eye,  mingling  in  equal  po^ 
tions  the  beauty  of  the  lowland  and  the  gran- 
denr  of  the  mountain-laud.  Te  the  right  is  the 
Great  Valley,  that  fine  and  fertile  region  which 
has  been  called  the  garden  ef  Virginia,  as  Tou- 
raine  is  the  garden  of  France ;  which  stretches 
its  fair  fiekis  from  the  eld  ever-murmuring  Pote- 
mac  to  the  far  south ;  whose  rivacs  and  mid-val- 
ley mountains  and  ancient  towns  glow  in  the 
light  efhistorieal  memories,  and  traditions  which 
yet  linger  for  the  patiently-inquiring  tourist.  On 
the  left  runs  the  Bime  &id|e,  gradually  melting 
into  the  asure  sky ;  at  its  base  the  Shenandoah, 
mirroring  the  beaghs  of  overhanging  trees,  com- 
plains forsver. 

Do  yon  recsll  that  passage  in  the  third  volume 
of  Msjsire  Jehan  Froissart*s  Chronicles,  wherein 
he  describes  his  journey  from  Carcassone  to  Or- 
taise  wilb  the  worthy  knight  Sir  Espaigu  de  Lion, 
the  pleasant  gossip  of  the  travellers,  the  encoun- 
ter of  the  Pass  of  Larre,  and  the  knight's  point- 
ing out  to  Froissart,  the  towers,  the  rivers,  and 
the  innumerable  castles  of  brave  chevaliers  he- 
low  thsm,  while  jeameying  on  te  Tarbes  1  Well, 
had  we  a  Virginia  Froissart,  (which,  alas !  wo 
have  net,)  here  would  be  the  road  which  he 
should  follow,  the  spot  where  be  should  pause  to 
gaae  upon  the  landscape!    For  from  this  hill  no 
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less  than'  a  dozen  resideDces  rise  distinctly  to  the 
eye,  and  the  Shenandoah  lies  below  like  a  steel 
mirror,  and  the  little  town  of  Millwood  peers  up 
from  its  oak-trees  and  elms.  There  our  hypo- 
thetical Virginian  chronicler  might  have  *'  inscri- 
bed in  his  fair  chronicle"  at  least  two  names  of 
spots  in  the  landscape ;  Millwood,  (whose  **  his- 
torical event*'  I  shall  endeavor  to  record,)  and 
Saratoga,  the  former  residence  of  that  thunder- 
bolt in  war,  General  Daniel  Morgan. 

Morgan  was  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  men 
in  those  days  of  iron,  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; a  class  namely  who  scarcely  knew  whence 
they  came,  knew  not  at  all  whither  they  were 
going.  Born,  if  wandering  report  say  true,  in 
New  Jersey,  he  early  found  himself,  how  or  why 
nobody  has  ever  informed  us,  is  Virginia,  where 
his  occupation  was  that  of  a  wagoner  or  some 
other  equally  humble  employment.  Firat  we 
hear  of  him  dealing  hearty  blows  upon  the  sav^ 
ages  who  attacked  Edwards'  Fort  on  the  Caca- 
phon,  whither  he  had  wandered  on  a  hunting  or 
other  ezcureion ;  then  he  is  memorable  for  re- 
ceiving from  a  British  officer,  in  Braddock's  ez> 
pedition,  a  most  unmerciful  lashing,  which  he 
related  with  amusing  comments  throughout  his 
life ;  then,  after  long  silence  and  deep  obscurity 
as  to  his  where-or-whatabouts,  comes  the  mmor 
of  the  Cow  pens,  and  the  tale  of  a  rude  soldier 
kneeling  in  prayer  behind  a  fallen  tree,  from 
which  he  issued  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him 
like  cbafl*. 

After  storm  the  sunshine ;  and  Morgan,  with 
compulsory  labor  from  his  Hessian  prisoners, 
builds  himself,  near  Millwood,  a  local  habitation 
ta  which  be  proudly  gives  the  name  af  «*  Sara- 
toga." Here  he  lives  long,  but  not  quietly — 
rather  most  unquietly,  since  the  fame  of  his  des- 
perate. eneoui\||rs  lives  to  this  day  in  the  naaio 
of  Battletown,  which  rightly  is  Berry  villa.  Then 
sent  to  Congress  he  does  the  State  some  service; 
— then  again  returns  to  iiis  homestead* 

In  1781  he  againr  appoars  upon  the  public 
arena.  The  British  arms  seem  triumphant  in 
Virginia ;  English  troops  are  about  to  seotir  the 
Great  Valley ;  aud  many  malcontents  on  Lost 
River  and  elsewhere  is  that  mountain  region  do- 
termine  |o  risih  wid  do  reaUy  rise,  to  march  and 
join  the  enemy.  Winchester,  which  has  ever 
been  the  heart  of  the  West,  feeling  eve^f^ttnek 
upon  the  extremities,  sending  thither  and  pouring 
out  her  life  blood — is  immediately  in  oommotlnfiLi 
Patriotic  youths  quickly  form  themselves  into  a 
company,  and  their  ranks  are  further  swollen  by 
those  veterans  who  had  already  shedr  their  blood 
upon  northern  and  southern  battle  fields.  But 
one  difliculty  suggests  Itself :  who  is  to  command 
the  raid  npo^  these  tories  of  Lost  River?  And 
then,  as  at  all  times  the  same  thing  happens 


public  acclamation  selects  a  name  not  unknown* 
rather  known  above  all  others  for  great  military 
capacity — the  name  of  Daniel  Morgan,  who  is 
on  his  ^*  Saratoga*'  estate  near  Millwood. 

How  Morgan  consented  readily  to  take  the 
command — how  he  fell  upon  the  enemy  like  a 
thunderbolt^how  Brake's  party  was  suppressed 
and  the  German's  fat  larder  confiscated  to  sup- 
port the  patriotic  troops — how  Clay  pole,  the 
Scotchman,  was  arrested  and  carried  off  prisoner 
with  that  other  ringleader.  Mace,  and  the  whole 
"rising"  turned  at  once  into  an  ignominious 
cloudy  *•  setting;"  all  this  is  related  in  Kerche- 
vaPs  ''History  of  the  Valley,"  with  those  amu- 
sing and  entertaining  details  which  gives  so  much 
interest  to  the  chronicle.  After  this  Morgan  re* 
tires  again  into  private  life,  and  we  see  him  no 
more,  until  stretched  on  his  death-bed  in  Win- 
chester, he  utters  those  strange,  religious  revela- 
tions, of  the  spirit  in  which  he  accomplished  his 
wild  successes. 

— ^And  now,  standing  upon  this  lofty  hill,  I 
discem,  with  a  little  difficulty,  through  the  thick 
wood,  the  spot  where  this  singular  man  snjoumed 
for  so  long  a  period  in  the  latter  days  of  his  pil- 
grimage through  life.  An  old  bouse  built  of 
stone,  which  you  approach  by  a  rough  road  wind- 
ing through  rolling  fields,  and  across  a  tinkling 
rivulet.  Entering  the  mansion,  you  have  on  the 
left  a  small  apartment  which  still  shows  tracea 
of  the  far  past ;  on  the  right  hand  a  long  spacious 
banquetting  hall,  which,  without  much  effort,  the 
imagination  peoples  with  wild  and  noisy  revel- 
lers. Their  shouts  have  died  away  forever,  and  the 
walls,  like  the  graves  in  which  the  gay  company 
crumble  and  moulder  away,  can  tell  us  nothing 
of  those  rugged  natures,  bom  and  reared  in  storm, 
scarcely  beholding  the  sunshine  of  peace  upon 
the  sky  which  darkened  before  then:  dying  eyes. 
Like  their  host  they  are  gone ;  but  though  the 
actors  have  fled,  the  stage  remains,  and  the  fu- 
ture historian  of  the  region  wiU  not  pass  by  this 
old  revolutionary  edifice  without  repeating  to 
himself,  **  Here  lived  General  Morgan !" 


MILLWOODIANA. 

Stuwyilope,  13  Dee* 

The  little  village  of  Millwood  lies  but  a  step 
frenf  the  base  of  the  Bluir  Ridge;  to  whose  tall 
ramparts  the  Shenandoah,  is  the  moat;  but  ia 
oblivious  of  tb9  woiMtain  heights,  aloof  from  the 
ripplin§  current  of  the  river.    Xhrown,  like  m 
Wd's  nest  earelcssly-  from  the  hand  of  a  cluM, 
it  lit  accidentally  beside  a  slear  brook,  (whicb 
steals  thssugh'old  forests;  aiid  over  meadofrs 
bright  with  flowers  and  matted    grass-bl#len,) 
and  there  has  ever  sins#  remained  contentotl^ 
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t>«iieatt|heBhadoir  of  the  woodlaod  which  8t6«p0 
it  in  obacnrity  at  dawn  and  eve,  beside  its  little 
itream  which  throws  op,  in  the  pleasant  sun- 
sfaiae,  waves  of  light  upon  the  white  walls  of  its 
quiet  mansions ;  though  not  upon  the  little 
ehofeh  which  crowns  the  grassy  hill,  or  the  par- 
soBsge  which  nestles  in  the  forest  glade  beyond. 
Like  a  philosopher,  who  abandons  the  bustling 
world  for  rural  quiet  and  seclusion,  Millwood  has 
retired  from  the  sight  of  its  kind.  Beyond  a  few 
▼iiitori  from  the  neighborhood,  who  occasion- 
tilj  awake  its  winding  street  with  the  music  of 
kooA,  a  few  careless  negro  boys  seeking  its 
nerrily-mmlng  mills,  to  return  with  bags  full  of 
isir  or  meal,  yoia  would  imagine  that  no  sound 
ever  distarbs  the  noming,  eve,  or  quiet  noon-day. 
Eicept  die  shadow  of  the  crow  who  flaps  his 
winge  high  up  aboTo  the  forest  and  the  houses, 
700  woold  say  do  shadow  floated  over  its  streets, 
l^et  you  would  be  mistaken ;  for  every  day  the 
■sreet  of  the  hamlet  is  aroused — waked  up  for 
tlie  day,  or  stirred  pleaaantly  at  evening, — by  the 
nmle  of  the  stage,  which  gaily  rumbles  and  clat- 
ttn  op  ite  street.  At  five  in  the  morning  it  has 
already  brought  the  Winchester  news  of  the  day 
kefore,  thanks  Co  its  habit  of  early  rising,  (which 
ia  iodeed  as  eariy  as  two  or  three  hours  after 
■idnight;)  at  aiz  or  seven  in  the  evening  its  ro- 
letted  and  spirited  horses  have  already  traversed 
tke  whole  of  the  east,  and  the  mail-budget  is 
dietribated  in  tinae  for  after-supper  reading.  But 
the  preeent  of  Millwood,  (as  with  other  towns,) 
n  not  so  interesting  as  the  past,  and  I  hasten 
ts  record  such  traces  of  its  history  as  have  been 
rommanicated  to  me  by  an  aged  (African)  pa- 
triafch  of  this  region. 

To  the  period  when  nothing  stood  upon  the 
preseot  site  of  the  town,  (produced  I  mean  by 
tke  art  of  our  species,)  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not.  The  oldest  men  speak  of  Millwood 
as  always  o/</,  even  in  their  earliest  youth.  All 
aroaad,  it  is  true  was  forest,  forest,  forest ;  and 
BO  wandering  stage-horn  music  stirred  the  trees; 
bot  there  was  unmistakeably  the  town.  At  even- 
iog,  io  those  days,  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  house  their  sheep  and  poultry  with  the 
almost  care,  fearful  of  the  ionumerable  foxes, 
the  boot  of  uwny  wolves.  They  would  often 
hear  the  dog-like  cry  of  those  quadrupedal  vnl- 
torea,  (more  especially  on  dark  and  rainy  nights,) 
echoing  from  the  wooded  hills;  and  owing  to 
Uie  fact,  that  after  howling  from  one  spot  the 
wolves  would  gallop  like  the  wind  to  another  hill- 
top aod  repeat  their  far-sounding  owl- like  cry,  the 
strmager  w as  ofken  startled  at  the  apparent  myriad 
of  them.  Indians  in  those  days  still  lingered 
wistfttliy  on  their  old,  fast-clearing  hunting 
grouods;  but  soon  tlrey  melted  away,  and  finally, 
if  they  appeared  at  all,  offerisg  with  slow-moving 
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Copper  lips,  and  dull  sparkle  of  the  languid  eye, 
to  shoot  at  small  sllvef  coins^^-their  property 
when  struck  by  their  arrows^they  dared  not 
apply  at  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  town  for 
lodging,  but  sorrowfully  passed  on  into  the  well- 
known  forest,  and  (as  my  historian  expresses  it,) 
^*kemp*d  outr^  The  ancestor  of  the  well-dress- 
ed gentleman,  who  threw  the  small  coin  care- 
lessly to  the  Indian,  had  perhaps  fallen  dead  on 
this  very  spot  under  the  tomahawk  of  that  very 
Indian*s  great-grandfather ;  i%ow  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  ** brave''  was  camping  out! 

1  need  not  record  that  Millwood  often  saw  the 
tall  form  of  Morgan  riding  to  his  mill,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  village ;  nor  need  I  describe  the 
various  country-side  gala-days  which  Millwood, 
like  other  towns  in  the  Old  Dominion  saw  (and 
sees)  at  stated  periods.  I  am  afraid,  upon  re- 
flection, that  her  history,  even  ah  urht  conditd, 
contains  nothing  as  curious  as  Livy  relates  of  the 
Eternal  City ;  and  therefore  I,  the  more  willingly, 
close  my  rambling  epistle — promising,  however, 
to  fill  the  vacuum,  as  far  as  that  may  be,  with  a 
MS.  relating  to  the  Millwoodian  past. 

Further,  I  promise  that  this  dramatic  fragment 
of  the  village  annals,  shall  be  so  reliable,  that  no 
future  Neibuhr  shall  be  able  to  discredit  its  rela- 
tion. 


**  DaAMATIC  FaAOMSNT'*  TOOCHilfO  THE  BtBTOaT 

or  TBB  HAIfI<ET. 

Sunn]f$hpe^  13  Dee. 

The  following  MS»  procured  from  an  excellent 
aod  reliable  friend,  will  speak  for  itself.  Though 
thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  '*  dramatic  fragment,*' 
it  is,  I  am  assured,  strictly  and  historically  true 
ia  its  main  particulars,  and  if  it  serves  to  amuse 
the  indulgent  reader  who  runs  hastily  over  these 
rambling  letters,  the  writer's  purpose,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say,  will  have  fben  fully  answered. 
Without  further  introduction  here  is  the  MS. 

'*  At  the  close  of  a  fine  day  in  July,  181%  Mr. 
Boniface,  sole  proprietor  of  the  *Mill  Tavern* 
in  Millwood,  while  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe 
like  an  honest  citizen,  on  the  porch  of  bis  i6an- 
sion,  was  suddenly  startled  by  an  enormous  shout- 
ing which,  issuing  from  the  forest  on  the  side  of 
Winchester,  came^o  his  ears  like  the  roaring  of 
a  stream  which  has  burst  asunder  the  dam  which 
obstructed  its  waters.  At  first  he  imagined 
that  a  band  of  wolves,  of  which  there  were 
at  that  time  immense  numbers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, had  been  driven  by  extreme  hunger  to  at- 
tack Milfwood  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
ough in  ojken  day.  J^ext  he  thought  that  the 
British;  then  upon  our  shores,  had  penetrated  t6 
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the  Valley,  and  were  about  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  village,  and  of  eourae  incidentally  on 
the  '  Mill  Tavern.'  These  fears,  however,  soon 
disappeared,  when  he  reflected,  first  on  the  known 
cowardice  of  the  wolves,  secondly  on  the  fact 
that  the  British,  if  coming  from  any  quarter, 
would  appear  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
The  last  remnante  of  anxiety  were  finally  remo- 
ved from  Mr.  Boniface's  mind  by  the  apparition 
of  an  armed  force  of  good  and  trusty  Virginians 
coming  from  Winchester,  many  of  whom  he  at 
once  recognized  as  acquaintances* 

**  They  galloped  up  to  the  door  in  fine  order, 
and  the  order  to  *  halt  and  dismount'  being  given, 
they  immediately  threw  themselves  from  their 
horses ;  and  then  commenced  the  full  symphony, 
to  which  the  original  uproar  was  merely  the  in- 
troduction.   The  burden  of  this  chaos  of  voices 
was  'Supper!  supper!  supper!'— for  the  troop 
in  their  ardor  to  reach  the  seaboard,  where  an 
attack  was  expected  daily  from  the  enemy,  had 
scarcely  taken  time  to  swallow  a  hasty  dinner. 
**Mine  host,  with  much  courtesy,  showed  the 
way  into  his  establishment,  and  immediately  the 
quiet  village  was  in  an  uproar;  the  servants  of 
the  inn  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction  to  levy 
supplies;    the  iuhabitants  gathered  around  the 
broad  door,  upon  the  portico,  and  in  the  dining- 
room,  to  *get  the  news;*  and  finally,  numbers  of 
country  gentlemen  made  their   appearance  to 
greet  their  Winchester  friends,  to  bid  them  God 
•peed,  some  indeed  to  join  the  troop.    This  his- 
torian feels  himself  incapable  of  describing  with 
anything  like  tolerable  fidelity  the  noise  and  up- 
roar,  which  the  arrival  of  the  troop  of  horsemen 
caused  in  the  quiet  town :  the  incessant  clatter, 
tlie-hum  of  voices,  the  rattling.of  sabres;  and  that 
eHnking  of  cups*  to  which  your  soldier  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  has  taken  very  kindly.     To  the  has- 
tily prepared  supper  was  done  royal  honor,  and 
a  mellow  moon  rising  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
a  cool  wind  coming  from  the  mountains,  the 
members  of  the  ccflnpany  and  their  friends  from 
the  neighborhood  scattered  themselves  on  the 
long  porch,  and  beguiled  the  remaining  hour  or 
two  before  bed-time,  or  rather  (as  will  be  seen,) 
sleep-Ume,  with  animated  interchange  of  opin- 
ion.   They  were  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  *  war  fever*— they  positively  thirsted  for 
the  eacoanter,  and  to  no  man  there  could  any- 
thing more  congenial  have  bean  ordered,  than  an 
instant  attack  on  the  enemy.    It  may  then  be  ea- 
sily understood  that  war  was  the  principle  theme, 
and  so  completely  were  the  troopers  absorbed  in 
this  one  thought,  that  the  officers  alone  foresaw 
that  arrangements  must  be  made  along  the  route 
lor  so  large  a  company. 

•*  To  accomplish  these  arrangements,  couriers 
mnat  be  sent  oBi  and  aecordtngly  two  ol  the 


troop  were  even  at  that  late  hour,  (mfered  t» 
mount  and  put  themselves  en  roiUe.    Tney  made 


the  miliury  salute,  emptied  a  cup,  and  mounting 
their  freshened  horses,  were  soon  swallowed  by 
the  woodland  stretching  to  the  Ford,  which  now 
we  know  as  •  Berry's  Ferry.' 

•*  After  supper,  conversation;  after  converaa- 
tion,  sleep.  But  the  *ow  was  much  the  most  im- 
portant consideration.  Mine  host's  establiah- 
ment  was  large,  it  is  true,  but  not  large  enongli 
to  conuia  so  great  a  number  of  sleepers ;  hia 
beds  were  numerous,  but  not  sufficiently  ao  to 
furnish  one  half  of  the  troop.  They  might  bave 
lain  upon  the  benches,  or  gone  to  the  priTat« 
houses  of  the  town—but  a  cool  wind  which  tha 
mountain's  caprice  sent  into  the  valley,  made  the 
former  disagreeable,  and  the  '  private  hoosea'  of 
Millwood  at  that  time  were  almost  entirely  in 
the  vocative. 

••  The  only  means  then  of  spending  a  night 
at  all  comfortably,  was  to  spread  straw  upon  the 
floor  of  the  inn,  and,  each  man  wrapping  himself 
in  his  cloak  with  sword  and  valise  beneath  hk 
head,  so  make  up  their  minds  to  spend  that  bad 
night  which  the  proverb  tells  us  does  not  iaat 
forever.    Now  among  the  troop  was  a  gentle- 
man, whose  presence  was  invaluable  to  his  com- 
panions, from  the  great  natural  talent  he  poa- 
■essed  of  being  gay  under  all  circumstances,  and 
of  persuading   others  to   follow  his  example. 
Major  Loftie,  in  a  word,  was  one  of  those  ex- 
cellent companions,  whose  spirito  never  flag,  and 
his  many  amiable  and  praiseworthy  traits  en- 
deared him  to  all.     He  had,  however,  a  single 
failing— when  once  he  bad  •retired,'  there  was 
in  the  nature  of  things  an  almost  utter  impoaai- 
bility  of  arousing  him;  or  if  aroused,  it  was  in 
no  very  good  humor.     Now  the  Major  had  rid- 
den from  Winchester  rapidly  and  over  a  bad  road; 
which  two  circorastances— added  to  a  third,  that 
his  horse,  a  fine  and  spirited  animal,  required 
much  exertion  of  the  arms — had  predisposed 
him  to  take  a  good  and  sound  night's  rest. 

•»  Major  Loftie  had  calculated  on  finding  a  good 
bed,  but  when  he  betook  himself  to  making  his 
arrangements,  he  found  them  all  occupied. 

•*  ^No  beds!'  he  exclaimed,  much  irate,  *not  a 
single  bed !  However,  straw  is  plentiful,  it  seems, 
and  I  saw  just  now  a  good  large  bundle  spread 
down  in  the  room  below.  A  soldier  must  be 
content.' 

••And  the  Major  sought  the  apartment  which 
the  bundle  in  question  had  entered.  He  found 
there  a  la^e  number  of  his  eompaaions  synunet- 
rically  arranged  upon  the  floor  with  soft  atraw 
beds,  and  already  subsiding  into  sleep.  One 
circumstance,  however,  almost  caused  a  cold 
perspiraition  to  break  out  on  the  Miyor*s  brow. 
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Tbej  w^^  b^n^  ^^ose  together,  and  not  an  ineb 
of  9trnw  projected  on  ehber  side. 

***  By  Jove  !*  he  exdatmect— it  waa  his  fayor- 
tte  omk — *no  straw  either!  Tbia  ia  too  bad  ; 
and  I  droppittj^  down  with  fatigne.  Hallo.! 
Some  one  make  room  for  me !' 

**Ue  waa  anawered  by  a  melodioua  symphony 
•f  saorest  which  droTo  him  almoaC  mad. 

**  *  HaUo !'  be  repealed,  *  will  no  one  make  room 
for  me!* 

**  At  this  addreae,  lender  than  the  first,  one  of 
the  beads  waa  rniaod. 

"• "  Who^  there  V  naked  the  bend. 

***Me:  can*t  yon  make  room?* 

"'Not  a  feoC,  Major;  do,  not  an  inch.  All 
tbs  itraw  is  need  np,  and  none  can  be  bad  witllin 
two  miles.' 

^Tbe  Miyor  trembled. 

** 'There's  a  chance  for  yon,  howerer,'  said  the 
bead,  sabsiding  again  with  a  nod  upon  its  valise. 
*S«geot  has  got  the  last.    Good  night* 

**Tbe  Major  turned  round,  and  just  in  tiose  to 
lad  a  large  boiMlle  of  straw,  apparently  self-mo- 
viog,  strike  against  his  breast.  On  looking  a 
Mcoad  time  ho  pereeivod  below,  a  pair  of  borse- 
BMa's  boots,  and  above,  a  face  Kt  up  by  two 
brigbt  eyes  nod  an  amiable  smile. 

***  Harrah  !*  eried  the  Major,  delighted  beyond 
OMSSvre,  *  here's  Sargent,  my  favorite  Sargent, 
sad  be  cornea  jast  in  time.     Come !  share  your 


***Imposslble,  Major,'  replied  his  favorite  friend, 
*tbii  is  the  last,  and  scarcely  suffices  hr  myself.* 

**  The  Mi^r  groaned.  Mr.  Sargent  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  whieh  showed  the  spirit  in  which 
bs  was  carry  i^  on  the  scone.  This  laugh  chiliad 
die  Minor's  blood. 

*««  AH?*  asked  the  Ma^,  'and  yon  cao'tspare 
lay— none,  mot  just  n  little?' 

** « Not  a  etraw,  bat  I  have  just  loot  my  spurs 
in  groping  about;  now  give  me  y^ur  spurs,  and 
11  try  and  make  room  for  you.' 

•"« My  spurs?    Never!' 

••  •  Well — good  night.' 

"And  Mr.  Sargent,  arranging  his  bed  comfort- 
ably on  the  floor  with  his  naked  sword,  and  va- 
liis  at  its  bead,  waa  about  to  lie  down. 

"  The  Major  looked  on  in  despair. 

***WiU  nothing  but  my  spurs  content  you?* 
itidhe. 

••'Nothing— good  night.' 

***9top!  you  may  have  them.  Don  Qoiaote 
nnver  would  have  surreudared  hie  badges  of 
kalghtbood ;  but  I  aas  not  Don  Quixote.  Hers, 
lake  them.' 

**  And  knooihig  down,  the  Miyor,  with  aumy 
groans,  alewly  detached  his  spte  and  gave  them 
CD  bis  •favorite  friend.'  I 

••' That  is  woU,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  joke  for  Ma- 
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jor  Lofde  to  sell  bis  spun  !*  said  hie  companion. 
*  Now  here  is  a  part  of  my  bed  ;  nevertheless,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  yon  to  speed  the  night 
watching.  You  will  not  be  up  in  the  morning 
betimes.* 

•^^  You  think  so,  Sargent,  do  you  ?'  amd  the 
Major,  now  in  high  good  bamor.  *A  wager  tbnt 
I  croes  the  Sbenaikdoah  before  you  do  !' 

Before  me  on  my  msgnificent  Cawmill  ?" 
*  On  your  Cawmill,  yes.     He  is  handsome, 
but  pshaw  !  bis  swimming  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  my  Ralpb*s.' 

** '  What  say  you  to  a  bet,  Major  ?' 

«•  •  Well,  a  bet  then.' 

**  *  What  shall  it  be  ?'  said  btrcompanion. 

^  *  A  sword— cost,  fifty  dollars.  1  see,  my  friend, 
you  have  lost  your  scabbard,'  said  the  Miyor. 

•*  •  Very  well,  a  sword  be  it — that  you  cross  the 
Shenandoah  before  me.* 

**  *  With  no  reservation.' 

"  •  Not  even  if  1  steal  a  march  on  yon  7' 

•'  •  All  is  fair,  my  friend,  in  love  and  war.  Thera 
is  no  reservation.  If  you  beat  me  in  early  rising, 
why  I  lose.' 

"*  •  Excellent— so  be  it.' 

**  Oood-night !'  and  the  infatuated  M^rsuak 
to  sloop,  to  the  sound  of  a  deep  diapason  of 
snoring." 

*«At  four  in  themoming,a  messenger  came  from 
the  Captain  to  say  that  some  one— the  first  tha 
messenger  met — should  immediately  arouse  him* 
self,  mount  and  gallop  after  the  couriero  who  had 
gone  on  the  preceding  night  to  make  arrange- 
ments on  the  route.  These  arrangements  were 
mineceasary,  as  the  troop  would  take  a  difieront 


**  Now  the  first  sleeper  the  messenger  eficoun- 
terad,  wna  Msjor  Loftie,  snoring  near  the  door. 
He  aroused  him  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  heavy 
shake— which  also  waked  bis  friend. 

«««What!'  exclaimed  the  Mi^,  borrifiod  at 
the  message,  '  start  at  this  hour  oC  the  night, 
just  after  supper  I  By  Jov* !  teU  th^  Captain 
it  is  impossible !' 

»'  •  That  would  be  disobedienee  of  orders,  Ma- 
jor,' said  bis  friend  Sargent ;  '  you  muet  go.' 

*»  *  At  this  hour  ?    Never !' 

»*  *  Need»  must  when — ^you  know  the  proverb.' 

**The  Major  yawned  with  an  exertion  of 
strength  which  nearly  broke  his  jaws>  but  did  not 
succeed  in  arousiug  himself. 

•'  *  Tell  the  Captain  you're  ready,  sir?'  asked 
the  nne.«senger. 

*«  •  Tell  the  devil — ham !  oh ! !  is  there  no  meana 
of  having  my  nap  out !' 

*^*  Yes,'  said  bis  friend  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
eyo.  *  Suppose  I  go  myaalfi  Nothing  delights 
Of  ike  n  morning  rids,  and  I  have  an  bour'a 
business  in  Paris  just  over  the  Eidge,' 
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*'  *  Sargeot  J'  cried  the  Major,  almost  embra- 1  Marry  nighta,  ba8--6lighttDg  all  these  bettotifnl  ob* 


eiog  hie  compaDioD,  '  you  fill  me  with  profound 
admiration  for  your  magnanimity!  Not  for  a 
moment,  my  friend,  would  I  hear  of  such  a  pro- 
position on  a  stormy  morning;  but  I  perceive 
that  day  is  beginning  to  break  clear  and  beauti- 
ful, and  the  ride  will  be  a  pleasure.  Here  is  my 
flask — prime  Jamaica;  you  bttve  my  spurs,  my 
poor  spurs  1  already.  Go,  my  friend,  and  suc- 
cess attend  you !' 

**  After  making  this  liberal  and  generous  speech, 
the  Major,  having  settled  matters  to  his  perfect 
satisfaction,  turned  over,  and  subsided  into  a 
profound  sleep,  at  the  moment  when  his  friend, 
having  shaken '•off  the  straw  which  adhered  to 
his  clothes,  betook  himself,  sword  and  valise  in 
band,  to  the  room  of  the  Captain. 

**  In  ten  minutes  he  was  mounted  on  that  mag- 
nificent steed  he  had  spoken  of — milk  white,  ga- 
zelle-eyed, netted  with  glossy  veins — and  ere  long 
breasted  the  morning  light  filtrated  upon  the  mur- 
muring waves  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  his 
beautiful  steed  dashed  into  foam  before  his  prow- 
like chest. 

^  At  seven  in  the  morning  Major  Loftie  was 
aroused  by  the  shakings  of.  his  companions,  and 
the  brass-throated  jarring  of  the  trumpet  sound- 
ing reveille. 

**  *  Jove !'  he  exclaimed,  *  I've  had  a  splendid 
night,  and  am  as  hearty  as  a  buck !  Ah  !*  and 
the  Major  yawned  and  stretched  himself  luxuri- 
ously. '  What  infatuation  in  Sargent  to  be  going 
off  in  that  w«y.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  an  excellent  joke ! 
What  powers  of  eloquence  too  I  must  have  dis- 
played— though  now  I  remember  scarcely  any- 
thing but  as  in  a  dream.  Decidedly,  friend.  Sar- 
gent, you  have  shown  yourself  a  greenhorn.' 

^  Suddenly,  however,  the  Major  started  at  a 
single  recollection. 

** '  Our  wager '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  melted  tigers,  *  a  fifty  dollar  swerd 
that  I  would  cross  the  Shenandoah  first  J  and 
my  own^words,  'no  reservation:  everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  tear  /'    Oh,  sold !  sold  1' 

**  And  the  Major  struck  his  forehead  after  the 
most  approved  fashion*  and  groaned  in  agony  of 
spirit. 

•*  Millwood  again  was  quiet,  but  Jier  inhabi- 
tants bad  an  event  of  some  interest  to  discuss  for 
many  months." 

Here  ends  the  MS* 


THE  ISUllfD  or  SHALOTT. 

Snnny  slope 

The  Shenandoah,  flowing  by  stately  moun- 
tains and  spreading  its  murmuring  waters  upon 
fair  meadow  levels,  and  mirroring  asure  days  and 


Jects — capricionsly  chosen  for  its  pet  a  small  grassy 
isle  here  in  the  neighborhood  which  it  flows 
gently  around,  and  tenderly  embraces  as  a 
mother  would  her  little  child.  It  is  an  emerald 
tossed  there  in  old  Indian  days  by  gigantic  Wa- 
kondah,  the  Master  of  Life,  or  probably  (and 
this  is  the  most  rational  supposition)  is  a  real 
island,  and  bore  in  times  gone  by  the  well-known 
name  «*  Sbalott." 

The  proofs  of  this  latter  assertion  are  numer- 
ous. In  the  distance  is  Winchester,*  evidently, 
in  former  days,  called  **  Gameiot,"  and  all  along 
stretch  the  **  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye"  which 
bold  Sir  Lancelot,  as  all  well  understand,  trav- 
eled. The  chevalier  was  possibly  on  his  way 
to  the  fair  domains  of  Shannondale  **  below," 
where  they  still  hold  tournaments  regularly  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  season,  and  the  **  up- 
lands airy,"  whereon  the  reapers  reaped  among 
the  barley  are  yonder  scarcely  a  rifle-shot — a 
cross-bow  bolt's  range  I  should  rather  say^from 
the  residence  of  the  fair  possessor  of  the  island. 
The  legend  more  accurately  is  that  the  lady 
looking  toward  the  bank  saw  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  wave  the  knighfs  proud  steed,  and 
helm,  and  hauberk,  lance  and  shield  and  all ;  and 
that  as  he  passed  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  and  de- 
stroyed the  mirror,  while  it  wafted  gently  (for  the 
allegorical  **web")  a  branch  of  the  tulip  tree, 
laden  with  perfumed  flowers,  across  her  eyes 
down  on  the  current  where  it  floated  out  of  sight. 
That  she  ever  glided  away  on  the  waters  I  do 
not  believe,  for  still  on  moonlit  nights,  through 
the  silvery  river-mist  she  is  seen  by  wandering 
hunters,  and  her  carol  reechoes  from  the  fir-trunka 
of  the  mountain  side. 

Heavy  barges  pass  now  but  are  not  *'  trailed 
by  slow  horses" — nor  do  long-haired  pages  ever 
pass,  nor  yet  old  abbots  on  their  ambling  pads ; 
but  the  island  of  Sbalott  is  ever  there ;  and  though 
forgotten  like  all  beautiful  things  when  time  haa 
dulled  their  novelty,  still  nesUes  underneath  the 
pine-tree  shadows  and  waves  in  the  odorous 
wind  its  long  green  tassel-locks,  and,  mingling  the 
sigh  of  winds  in  swaying  grass  with  the  murmar 
of  the  river  over  the  mossy  rocks,  dreams  of  the 
old  time  and  is  well  content. 

And  now  before  closing  my  rambling  epistle^ 
let  me  suggest  to  you  that  '*  the  Lady  of  Shm- 
lott"  appended  in  the  form  of  a  "  note,"  woald 
be  no  inappropriate  addition  to  my  descriptive 
sketch.  Otherwise  I  fear  it  will  be  Hebrew 
or  Chaldaic  to  all  who  have  not  perused  that  po- 
etic allegory,  or  in  the  rout  and  bustle  of  exia* 
tence  have  suffered  it  to  die  away  from  memory. 

*  The  present  city  of  Winchester,  in  England,  was  the 
Camelot  of  king  Aithur's  time. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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0 !  Say  sot  Friefidshlp  is  a  Name. 


BT  SIDlfET  DTER. 

I. 

O !  My  not  Friendsbq;>  »  a  name 

Used  only  for  betimy  iii|r« 
That  none  e*er  feel  the  sacred  flame 

Wben  fbrtane  is  decaying ; 
No,  there  are  hearts  that  never  ran^ 

Wben  once  their  tmth  is  plighted, 
Bat  ate  the  same  when  years  of  change 

The  &iieBt  hopes  have  blighted  I 

II. 

01  say  not  Friendship  is  a  word 

Foigotten  when  *tis  spoken, 
A  TOW  the  ear  has  often  heard-— 

No  sooner  Diade  than  broken ; 
Ah,  noi  it  is  a  sacred  thing 

Still  in  the  bosom  cherished, 
The  fountain  whence  our  pleasures  spring. 

When  other  joys  hare  perished. 

III. 

O!  call  it  not  an  idle  drsam 

Of  fancy's  airy  weaTing, 
Which  shines  with  an  illusive  gleam — 

When  brightest  still  deceiving ; 
No,  no!  believe  me,  thou  wilt  find 

Thy  love  and  tmth  requited. 
And  in  the  heart  their  joys  enshrined, 

When  other  hopes  are  blighted ! 


A  Pioneer  Mother  of  tbe  Nortt  West. 

BT  MBS.   E.    r.   EI.LST. 

The  bbtory  of  the  earliest  eetdera  of  the  West, 
^Mver  recorded  as  jet  io  any  publisbed  work, — 
» full  of  romaiitie  interest  aod  adventure.  The 
Ittidy  training  of  the  pioneers,  tbeir  enterprise 
in  penetrating  the  wilderness,  their  boldness  in 
eneoantering  the  savage  tribes,  who  resented  the 
ioTasioB  of  tbeir  ancient  domain ;  tbeir  patient 
esdoranee  of  the  atmost  hardship,  and  the  in- 
distrj  and  perseverance  by  which  they  subdued 
tbe  trsekleas  forest,  and  established  new  homes 
far  themselves  aod  tiieir  children,  compel  the 
sdmiration  of  all  who  know  any  thing  of  their 
schievements  or  sufferings.  A  single  sketch  from 
icoliectioB  of  authentic  records  gatiiered  with 
eve  and  labor  from  private  sounees,*  will  be  il- 
losnutive  of,  and  will  interest  all  who  are  disposed 
IS  dwell  on,  this  portion  of  our  American  history. 

Mas,  Cx«AaK,  distinguished  among  the  pio- 
Been  of  the  Western  States,  as  one  who  passed 
through  unusual  perils,  and  encountered  severe 

•  Mrs.  Ellet's  "  Pi4meer  Women  of  ike  We$i,^  now  in 
prppaiatioo,  and  to  he  published  by  Charles  Scribner, 
JlewVorlu 


difficulties,  accompanies  her  husband,  then  com* 
misssry  to  the  United  States  troops,  to  a  military 
station  on  the  westsideof  tbe  Upper  Mississippi, 
in  November,  1819.     Several  persons  went  with 
them  from  Prairie  dn  Cbiett,  the  voyage  being 
made  in  keel-boats,  the  water  so  low  that  the 
men  were  frequently  obliged  to  wade  in  the  river 
and  draw  them  through  the  ssod.    Six  weeks 
were  occupied  in  passing  over  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles,  one  week  being  spent  at 
Lake  Pepin.    Having  reached  tbeir  destination, 
the  company  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  boats 
till  pickets  could  be  erected  for  their  protection 
against  the  Indians,  who,  not  understanding  the 
object  of  this  invasion  of  the  wMd,  or  the  display 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  might  fall  upon  them 
in  some  unguarded  moment.    Huts  had  then  to 
be  built,  though  of  the  rudest  kind,  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  during  the  winter  from  the  rigors  of  a 
severe  climate.     After  living  with  her  family  in 
the  boat  for  a  month,  it  was  a  higttly  apprecia- 
ted luxury  for  Mrs.  Clark  to  find  herself  at  home 
in  a  log  but,  plastered  with  clay,  and  *'  chinked" 
for  her  reception.    It  was  December  before  they 
got  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  fierce  winds  of 
that  exposed  region,  with  terrific  storms  now  and 
then,  were  enough  to  make  tl^em  wish  to  keep 
within  doors  as  much  as  possible.    Once  in  a 
violeni  tempest,  the  roof  of  their  dwelling  was 
lifted  hy  the  wind  and  slid  partially  off;  tbe  in- 
mates cowered  together,  and  the  baby  in  the  cra- 
dle was  pushed  under  tbe  bed  for  safety.    Not- 
withstanding these  discomforts  and  dangers,  how- 
ever, with  their  isolated  situation,  and  the  incon- 
veniences they  had  daily  to  encounter,  the  emi- 
grants were  not  without  their  social  enjoyments. 
They  were  nearly  all  young  married  persons, 
cheerful  and  fond  of  gaiety,  and  had  their  dan- 
cing assemblages  once  a  fortnight.    One  instance 
of  the  kindness  of  an  officer — Col.    Leaven- 
worth— deserves  mention.      One  of  the  other 
officers  having  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
scurvy,  and  great  alarm  prevailing,  ^ptfet  off  in 
a  sleigh,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  on  a 
journey  through  the  country  inhabited  by  Indians, 
not  knowing  what  dangers  be  might  meet  from 
their  hostility,  or  the  perils  of  tbe  way — for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  medicinal  roots.     These 
were  used  with  excellent  effect  after  the  return 
of  the  adventurers.    In  the  ensuing  summer, 
when   Col.  Snelliug  had  the  command.  Fort 
Snelling  was  built.  It  was  not  completed  for  sev- 
eral months  after  Its  erection.    It  is  a  compact 
structure  of  stone,  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
and  finest  in  the  Northwest.     St.  Louis,  distant 
nine  hundred  miles,  wss  at  that  time  the  nearest 
town  of  any  importance.     *' After  the  erection 
of  Fort  Suelling,**  says  Miy.  Clark,  '*  we  made 
the  first  clearing  at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
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and  boilt  a  grist  mill.'*  The  wife  of  Capt.  Geo. 
GoodiDg,  of  the  fifth  regiment,  wae  the  first  white 
woman  who  ever  Tiatted  those  beautiful  faOs. 
She  afterwards  married  Coh  Joboson,  and  went 
to  reside  in  St.  Loois.  The  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  now  Mrs.  Van  CleTo,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Blichigan,  was  bom  while  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Prairie  da  Chien.  At  that  time  there 
was  great  sufiering  for  want  of  wholesome  pro- 
visions, and  several  of  the  men  perished  with 
scurvy.  The  Indians,  (Sioux,)  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  whites,  were  mutually  suspicious  of  each 
other,  so  that  no  game  could  be  bought ;  nor  was 
there  a  prospect  of  matters  being  mended  till 
more  amicable  Velations  could  be  established. 
The  prices  of  such  fresh  edibles  as  cfNild  be  ob- 
tained at  Prairie  du  Chien,  were  enormous ;  a 
small  and  lean  chicken  procured  for  a  sick  lady 
cost  a  dollar;  beets  as  large  as  the  finger  one 
doHar  a  dozen,  and  onions  were  ten  dollars  a 
bushel.  The  cold  is  described  as  so  intense,  that 
the  soldiers  called  out  merely  while  they  could 
answer  to  the  roll,  often  had  their  faces  frostbit- 
ten ;  the  thermometer  at  noon  in  the  morning 
being  known  to  stand  35^  below  aero. 

Mr8«  Clark  remained  at  Fort  Snelling,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  year,  till  1827.  The 
only  young  lady  in  the  company  was  married, 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  a  Mr.  Dennis, 
adso  of  the  army.  The  wedding  took  place  in 
the  winter,  and  the  bridal  party  was  obliged  to 
descend  the  river,  three  hundred  miles,  on  the 
ice,  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed.  The  monotony  of  their  life  was 
varied  by  continued  alarms  and  excitements  from 
the  encounters  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Sioux  and 
Cbippewas,  who  eame  frequently  into  their  close 
neighborhood,  and  were  net  scmpulous  as  to 
deeds  of  violence  and  treachery  towards  each 
other.  The  incidents  we  shall  mention,  are  il<- 
lustrative  of  the  experience  of  many  individuals. 
Mrs.  Clark's  house,  a  substantial  stone  building, 
stood  without  the  walls  of  the  fortt  a  few  rods 
distant,  on  the  military  lands  adjoining ;  the  quar- 
ters within  being  rather  crowded.  At  one  time 
the  Chippewas  had  pitched  their  camp  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  house.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  family  was  alarmed 
by  an  unusual  noise  in  that  direction,  and  by  tile 
discbarge  of  firearms.  A  gentleman  who  was 
at  that  time  a  guest  of  Mr.  Clark,  entereckin  haste 
and  some  trepidation,  saying  that  a  bullet  had 
just  whistled  past  his  head,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  diflSculty  "  below."  The  seclusion  of 
the  dwelling  was  thought  of  with  terror  when- 
ever there  was  any  alarm  at  night,  though  the 
sight  of  the  fort  close  at  hand  gave  courage  to 
all  in  the  daytime.  Brotection  and  aid,  however, 
were  promptly  invoked,  and  the  troops  aroused. 


It  appeared  that  some  of  the  Sioux  had  been 
making  a  visit  to  the  Chippewas  professing  friend- 
ship, and  entering  into  an  amicable  treaty ;  and 
that  after  having  sat  in  their  wigwams,  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  bid  good  night  to  their 
unsuspecting  allies,  they  had  deliberately  turned 
about  and  fired  upon  them.    The  eon  fusion  that 
ensued  may  be  imagined ;  the  Chippewas  flew 
to  arms  of  course,  and  the  treacherous  Sioux 
made  off  in  the  best  way  they  could.    The  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  had  the  wounded  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  attended  to  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  permitted.    Among  them  was  the 
aged  chief  of  the  Chippewas  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter, only  ten  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  ladies 
were  deeply  interested.     She  was  badly  injured, 
and  survived  but  a  short  time.    The  Indians 
called  upon  the  commandant,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  **  great  Father,"  to  compel  the  Si- 
oux to  render  satisfaction  for  this  cruel  outrage ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  govern- 
ment to  commanders  on  the  outposts,  to  main- 
tain peace  as  far  as  possible  between  the  hostile 
tribes  without  interfering  In  their  affaira,  the  offi- 
cer sent  an  order  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Sioux,  re- 
quiring the  surrender  of  the  young  men  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  deed,  or  an  equal  number  of 
prisoners  for  those  killed.    Not  long  after  this  a 
a  large  party  of  Sioux  was  seen  approaching  the 
fort.    '*  We  conld  see  them,*'  said  Mrs.  Clark, 
**  for  a  long  way  on  the  hills  by  which  Fort  Snel- 
ling is  surrounded,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
at  once  that  they  were  disposed  to  resist  the  sum- 
mons.   The  interpreter,  who  was  a  thorough 
fellow,  and  knew  how  important  was  an  aspect 
of  courage  and  determination  in  dealing  with 
savages,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  informed 
them  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  just  demand : — ^thehr 
Great  Father,  the  President,  would  send  into 
their  country  as  many  warriors  as  there  were 
leaves  on  the  trees,  or  blades  of  grass  under  their 
feet,  and  these  would  kill  and  burn  until  not  a 
Sioux  should  be  left.    A  hurried  council  was 
held  by  the  chiefs,  and  at  length  it  was  decided 
that  the  criminals  should  be  given  up." — Six  of 
them  were  accordingly  delivered,  and  put  in  dn- 
ranee,  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  injured  tribe. 
Meanwhile  the  old  chief,  who  had  been  wounded 
and  bereaved  of  his  child,  was  rapidly  sinking 
to  the  grave,  and  true  to  his  warrior  nature,  de- 
sired to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  just  vengeance 
overtake  the  murderers.    They  were  appointed 
to  suffer  the  Indian  punishment  of  running  the 
gauntlet.    An  enclosed  piece  of  ground  was  se- 
lected, not  far  from  the  fort,  lined  with  men  and 
women  of  both  tribes — the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison being  spectators  of  the  scene.    The  dying 
chief  appeared,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
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yoan^  iB«m»  and  all  wm  soon  ready.    If  the 
eoodeoiaad  could  reach  the  forther  side  of  the 
fence,  where  their  frieode  were  stationed,  their 
li?st  were  aafe.     Again  to  quote  Mrs.  Clark*- 
Again,  to  quote  Mrs.  Clark :  **  A  gentleaiao 
who  chanced  to  be  in  company  with  soTerai 
Chippewa  brmyee  who  had  juet  come  from  the 
fort,  and  wore  walking  towards  the  ground,  told 
no  they  were  laughing  and  talking  as  if  perfectly 
indUfefsnt   to   what  was    going    on,  till    they 
retched  the  place  where  the  deadly  work  was 
^nt  to  coBimence.    Then  their  countenances 
Boderwent  the  most  fearful  change  almost  io- 
lUataneoualy,  expressing  the    darkest  passion 
ud  tbe  most  nnrslenting  bate.*'    The   scene 
was  one  of  intense  and  terrible  interest*    It  las- 
t«d  bat  a  few  moments*  amid  cheers  from  both 
lidei,  and  yells  that  were  absolutely  deafening. 
The  eUldren  of  the  white  residentai  who  wit- 
Bfliiad  it.  partook  of  the  wild  excitement.    **  My 
bieibsr  Malcoiao^''  says  Mrs.  Clark's  daughter, 
**  a  little  fellow*  threw  np  his  cap  and  shouted 
widi  the  reet.     One  young  Indian — *  young  Six  * 
be  was  cailod — had  petted  us  frequently  and 
was  a  great  faTorite ;  we  were  anxious  be  should 
•leape,  and  watched  his  fearful  race  with  breath- 
leai  eagemeaa.      He    reached  the  fence    and 
sprang  upon  it ;  a  moment  more  and  he  would 
lure  been  safe  on  tbe  other  aide  aflM>ng  his 
friends  who  were  ready  to  receive  and  welcome 
lua  ;~when  suddenly  he  bounded  high  in  air, 
tad  felU  pierced  by  a  shower  of  bullets.'*    Tbe 
recital  of  the  horrors  that  followed,  might  cause 
the  boldest  to  shudder.     Women  and  men  to- 
geiber,  rushed  frantically  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
lallen;  the  scalps  were  torn  off  while  yet  warm 
aad  qnivering  with  life,  and  the  corpses  horribly 
■unilaied     with    hatchets — the    squaws   even 
thnndng  their  fingers  into  the  bullet  holes,  and 
hckiag  the  blo<Kl  as  it  flowed  !    When  the  sav- 
age avengers  supposed  that  they  had  done  their 
doty  to  their  lost  friends — the  scene  was  closed 
with  their  scalp  dance — the  fearful  orgies  being 
proloaged  several  hours.     Probably,  in  the  ex- 
posed and  perilous  situation  of  tbe  garrison,  the 
commandant  could  not  venture  to  interfere  with 
tbe  execution  of  this  savage  outrage;  for  tbe 
mangled  bodies  of  the  slain  were  suffered  to 
lie  a  long  time  unburied.    Tbe  old  chief,  feeling 
BOW  that  his  time  was  come  for  departure  to 
the  spirit  land,  caused  himself  to  be  painted  ac- 
coniing  to  Indian  customw  and  tbe  six  scalps  to 
be  hang  around   his  neck ;  sang  his  own  death 
song,  and  expired  with  the  calmness  of  a  hero 
or  a  philosopher.     These  facts   would  form  an 
eicellent  ground    work   for  a  romance ;   some 
incidents  of  which  might  be  furnished  by  tracing 
the  fortunes  of  the  boy  whose  enthusiasm  was 
excited  by  the  ardor  of  the  crowd  of  spectators. 


Malcolm  Clark  has,  since  his  maturity,  speat 
msny  years  at  a    distance    from   civilizationt 
among  the  aboriginal  tribest  and  u  now  a  trader 
near  Fort  fienton  in  Oregon,  married  to  a  wo- 
man of  the  *'  Black  Foot"  Indians,  highly  re« 
spected  by  them,  and    called  **  Lesokin,"  or 
**  four  bears" — ^because  he  killed   four  of  theeo 
animals  one  morning  before  breakfast.    In  1850 
he  returned  to  **  the  settlements  "  on  a  visit  to 
his  family,  bringing  his  two  elder  chiklren  to  bis 
sister  to  be  educated  at  Ann  Arbor.    The  girl, 
— Piota  powaca — had   been  christened   before 
her  arrival  by  a  Roman  Catholic   priest;  but 
the  boy,  Natiena,  was  baptised  in  St.  Andrew's 
church  in  that  village — the  grandmother  heraelf 
leading  him  to  the  font,  and  appearing  as  the 
only  sponsor.    The  father  had  a  Spanieh  boy 
with  him,  bound  to  his  service  by  a  tie  of  grati* 
tude ;  he  having  saved  his  life  at  the  peril  of  his 
own ;  bis  duty  was  to  attend  tbe  children.    Mr* 
Clark  wore  his  Indian  dress, — the  leggins  orna* 
mented  with  human  hair — as  far  as  St.  Lonist 
and  so  much  had  his  complexioa  changed,  that 
his  sisters  would  scarcely  have  recogauKed  him 
in  it.    The  mother  had  cheerfully  consented  to 
part  with  her  children  for  their  good,  for  she 
had  a  stout  heart,  and  kuew  they  ought  to  bo 
taught  many  things.    The  boy,  she  said,  would 
certainly  return ;  for  he  was  to  be  a  great  chief, 
as  her  father  had  been;  and  so,  when  the  canoe 
was  ready  for  the  departure  of  her  husband  and 
children,  she  accompanied  them  to  the  river  side 
and,  as  the  boat  pushed  off,  threw  herself  upon 
the  ground,  concealing  her  face  in  her  dress. 
When,  after  rouading  a  pointt  they  canght  sight 
of  her,  she  was  still  lying  motionless  absorbed 
in  grief.    When   the  father  left  his  children  to 
return  to  his  distant  home,  the  little  girl,  taught 
to  subdue  the  expression  of  emotion,  would  not 
s«0er  herself  to  cry  out,  but  clasped  her  throat 
with   her  hands  to  choke  down  her  feelings. 
One  day.  while  Mr.  Clark  and  his  young  atten<< 
dant  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Van  Cieve,  who 
lived  on  a  farm,  it  chanced  that  the  men  wera 
killing  hogs.    The  Spanish  boy  made  a  pudding 
of  the  blood  for  himself  and  the  children  which 
they  ate  without  salt.    One  incident  in  Clark's 
earljf  life  is  characteristic.    When  a  mere  lad, 
tl|e  men  at  tbe  fort  where  they  lived  had  trapped 
a  wolf,  and  were  debating  how  they  could  man- 
age to  muxxle  him  before  taking  him  out.    Mal- 
colm passmg  by,  inquired  what  they  were  aboutf 
and  immediately  offered   to  held  the   animal. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,   he  clapped  hia 
hands  on  either  side  tbe  creature's  jaws  and  held 
them  forcibly  together,  while  the  soldiers  slip- 
ped on  the  cords.     Clark  was  at  West  Point 
when  the  Texan  difficulties  with  Mexico  broke 
ottti  and  departed  to  join  that  service  in  whicb 
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80  maoy  enthusiastic  volunteers  were  engaged ; 
working  bis  way  afterwards  to  his  present  home, 
where  the  traders  have  established  a  garrison  of 
their  own,  for  protection  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians. Nearly  all  of  them  have  married  Indian 
women,  who,  proud  of  the  alliance,  have  become 
the  "exclusives"  of  the  country,  refusing  to 
hold  intercourse  with  other  squaws.  The  boy 
aforementioned,  was  the  son  of  a  Spaniard  by 
an  Indian  wife,  and  had  been  captured  by  a 
party  of  Indians  who  had  come  unexpectedly  up- 
on the  garrisou,  seized  him  while  others  escaped, 
and  were  about  to  satisfy  their  revenge  by  tor- 
turing him.  Watching  his  opportunity  with 
wonderful  address,  Clark  rushed  out  of  the  gate 
of  the  fort  in  the  midst  of  the  savages,  caught 
the  boy,  and  was  safe  within  the  walls*  before 
the  Indians  had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 
The  poor  boy  was  severely  wounded  by  the 
hatchets  that  had  been  thrown  at  him ;  the 
scars  of  which  he  still  bears.  So  attached  is  he 
to  his  deliverer,  that  be  cannot  be  induced  at  any 
time  to  separate  from  him. 

Hezekiah  Geer,  one  of  the  roost  enterprising 
among  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  now  resides  at 
Galena,  where  he  is  one  of  the  largest  land 
dealers  in  that  regie Ui  He  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  about 
1820,  when  the  portions  of  country  now  covered 
with  smiling  villages,  and  thriving  farms,  were 
a  wilderness  untrodden  except  by  the  roving 
hunter,  the  surveyor,  or  the  savages  who  rece- 
ded before  the  footsteps  of  civilization.  During 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  a  large  part  of  Michigan 
and  the  neighboring  territories  suffered  much 
from  apprehensions  by  the  Indians,  kept  up  by 
floating  rumors  that  the  savages  were  intent  on 
depredations,  and  were  incited  to  attack  the 
whites  by  the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Geer  and  his  family  had  then 
been  living  at  Galena  some  years.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  and  neighborhood,  in  a  state 
of  excitement  from  continual  alarms,  were  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  in  case  of  the 
appearance  of  the  dreaded  enemy.  It  was  an 
object  with  the  commander,  to  assure  himself 
that  he  might  depend  on  the  promptitude  and 
energy  of  his  trOops,  and  the  citizen  volunteers 
in  case  of  sudden  attack,  and  he  adopted  a  sin- 
gular method  of  testing  their  qualities.  One 
dark,  stormy  night,  he  caused  a  select  number 
of  men  to  march  silently  to  a  hill  not  far  dis- 
tant, where  tbey  raised  the  war  whoop  of  the 
savages.  The  ruse  ^as  but  too  surcessful  in 
creating  a  general  panic;  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  men  of  the  village  were  instantly 
on  the  alert  and  ready  for  action ;  but  the  terror 
and  confusion  that  prevailed  among  those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  fight,  and  the! 


helpless  women  and  children,  were  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  Mrs.  Geer  was 
at  that  time  the  mother  of  a  young  infant,  with 
twins  not  more  than  two  years  old,  dependant 
on  her  care.  Springing  out  of  bed,  and  hastily 
throwing  on  a  few  articlee  of  clothing,  she 
caught  in  her  arms  her  babe  and  one  of  the 
twins,  and  followed  by  the  other  children,  rushed 
forth,  hurrying  to  the  shelter  of  the  fort.  Mr. 
Geer  was  at  that  time  holding  a  command, 
having  been  on  duty  since,  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  effects  of  this  cruel  experiment, 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  children  who  were  car- 
ried into  the  cold  night  air  and  storm,  by  their 
terrified  mothers.  Both  those  Mrs.  Geer  carried 
in  her  arms,  died  not  long  afterwards.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  at  the 
time,  some  of  the  women  were  able  to  laugh; 
one  man  in  bis  fear,  having  hid  himself  in  & 
corner  of  the  room  where  they  were  gathered 
in  the  forr,  and  being  discovered  by  some  of 
them  and  driven  out  with  a  flourish  of  broom- 
sticks. 

Mrs.  Clark  said,  that  whilst  her  husband  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Winnebago,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  test  the  courage  of  the  soldiers 
by  getting  up  a  false  alarm.  The  lead  mines 
were  then  attracting  considerable  attention,  and 
desertions  to  them  were  so  common  in  the 
winter  of  1819,  that  orders  were  often  given 
to  beat  the  long  roll  at  dead  of  night,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  who  was  missing.  The 
officer,  just  before  the  signal  sounded,  would 
go  round  to  the  beds  of  those  soldiers  in  whose 
fidelity  be  had  confidence,  to  notify  them  of 
the  object  of  the  alarm.  But  the  women,  even 
of  his  family,  though  warned,  could  not  bear 
the  dismal  note  of  the  drum  without  a  thrill  of 
terror.  It  may  be  supposed  that  experiments  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  frequently  repeated  with 
the  intended  effect. 


Song,  For  One  who  will  Unflerstand  it. 

Come  Lady,  step  into  the  boat, 

Our  pennon  fluttera  free, 
And,  with  the  sunset,  we  shall  float 

Upon  the  swelling  sea. 

Before  the  light  of  day  grows  dim, 

Our  love- vows  shall  to  told. 
Where  yon  sniyU  speck  on  ocean's  nm 

Peeps  o'er  the  crests  of  gold. 

Tlnr  sweet  discourse  my  ear  shall  fill, 
Thy  glance  my  soul  subdue. 

As,  like  the  unprisoned  bird,  at  will, 
We  shoot  across  the  blue. 

And  when  upon  that  distant  strand 

Our  loves  8hall  be  con  font, 
'T  will  be  to  nic  the  *'  Happy  Land," 
•*  The  island  of  the  Bleet^ 
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MICHAEL  BOiVHAM: 

OR,  THE  FALL  OF  BEXAR. 


A  TALK  OF  TEXAS.   IN  FIVE  PARTS 


BT  A  SOUTHRON. 


The  Ule  which  follows,  was  origioallj  prepared  wiih  a 
Tiew  to  performance.  Subsequently,  hovicever,  I  hare 
penoaded  myself  that  it  would  read  better  as  a  atory. 
Tke  reader  wiU  find  that  I  have  taken  some  liberties  with 
the  htstorical  ^ts  in  the  leai^aer  and  takinf^  of  the  town 
aad  eastie  of  Saa  Antoalo  de  Bexar ;  but  the  history  wUl 
«rfer  little  from  my  freedoms,  while,  I  believe,  the  storv 
pins  by  them. 


DRAMATIS  t>ERSONiE. 
Texiamt, 

Cm.  MttAM,  Ckuf  of  ike  Texiant, 

MiciuxL  BoiTHAH,  Second  in  Command, 

Dinn  CEocErrr,  Ex-Member  of  American  Congre$M. 

Alabama  Datis,  Orderly, 

Richard  Harris,  A  Moody  Hunter. 

Sparrow,  A  Hu^  Feeder  and  WU. 

|Kmn>T:  Bmffe  a  /rood  Son^. 

**ttA»  Soldiers,  &c. 

^2.^1?   ^^'*^^^^^^^^^'rrU,buiindiiifuise 

Mexieamt, 

^  EsTEBAR  x>B  MoRTENKRos,  OovemoT  of  BexoT, 
Oon  PxDRo  DC  Zavalo,  Suitor  to  hie  Daughior. 

^▼WUIOR'S  SXCASTART. 
BlATO. 

lIxiiCAF  Soldiers. 
Mas^itxrs,  dtc 

DowA  Olitia  de  Mortereros.  Gooemar'e  Daughter. 

JjWTiA  Marla  de  Pacheco,  her  Cotum. 

DwwA  of  Outia. 

^ACOTHA,  Attendani  on  Maria, 

Characters  ir  Bal  Mas^ve. 


PART  I.— SCENE  I. 

'W,  Afiemoon,  Texian  Bitouaek  among  Ike  kille^^a 
^^^•ouniainouB  country  in  the  back  ground.  Ftte$ 
^^ttered  about  a$  in  an  Encampment  of  Huntera. 
Groupe  ef  Texiaue  Been  diepoeed  in  pictureaque  eitu- 
^^  "**  »*  »*W  and  oariou*  eoatume—ckiefy  tke 
'^^^^g  tkiri^^bui  tome  cf  them  doiked  inb^Jgalo  and 
^^•kine^aUarmedwithbome-kntfeandrifle.  Songa 
'^  lighter,  at  intervale  and  from  a  diatanee.  Sen- 
Wet  diapoaed  in  tke  diatance.  Enter  a  group  upon 
^foreground. 

BparroK,  No  sign  of  supper  yet !  My  nose  brings  me 
»o  ioteUigence.  Mere  smoke,  common  smoke  all,  {an^ffa 
A*  breeie,)  as  if  there  were  any  need  of  the  fire  before  the 
butcher  has  dressed  the  meat. 

Dmia,  What,  old  fellow,  still  growling?  That  stom- 
ach of  yours  keeps  you  rery  unhappy.  * 
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Sparrow,  'Tis  I  that  keep  my  stonjach  unhappy !  That 
1  should  deliberately  put  myself  in  a  situation  where  so 
excellent  a  member  may  nerer  be  pacified  !  Here,  too, 
where  I  ofler  so  prominent  a  mark  for  a  Mexican  bullet^ 
But  did'nt  somebody  say  something  about  supperT 

Daeia.  No  one  but  yourself;  we  spoke  of  flghtinf ,  or 
skulking— any  thing  but  supper. 

Sparrow.  Not  a  word  of  fighting  until  I  am  fed.  I 
won't  fight  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  Yankee  may  do 
that,  not  I.  I'm  of  the  genuine  John  Bull  breed,  though 
I  never  saw  the  ishind— which  I  suppose  ftimishes  tho 
best  grazing  country  in  the  world.  I  may  never  see  ity— 
but  I  shall  live  and  die  with  the  pious  conviction  that  it's 
the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  any  proper 
idea  of  what's  due  to  a  human  stomach. 

Davia,  Well,  oertainly,  Sparrow,  yon  show  the  blood 
if  any  man ;  but  what  was  that  you  said  of  Yankee  fight- 
mgT  Now,  when  I'm  out  of  the  States,  I  acknowledgo 
the  Yankee  myself.  When  I'm  at  home,  its  quite  another 
thing. 

Sparrow.    Something  I  heard  a  hundred  yean  ago  fai 
a  sort  of  comparison  *twixt  Bull  and  Jonathan. 
Daeia.    Let's  have  it. 

Sparrow.    It's  short,  ray  lad,  as  your  mother's  bless* 
ing.    Bull,  then,  you  must  know,  won't  fight  till  he's  had 
his  belly  full,  while  Jonathan  will  never  fight  after.  Give 
Bull  his  breakfast,  and  he  will  use  his  bayonet  with  aa 
much  certainty  of  victory,  as  the  Mussulmans  have  of 
Paradise  when  going  mto  battle.    But  beware  how  yoa 
give  Jonathan  a  bite.    You  roust  only  show  him  his  din- 
ner—let him  only  smell  the  smokes  from  the  cook-pot 
and  see  the  enemy  at  the  same  moment,  keen  of  appetite 
as  forty  Indians,  making  after  it.    Your  Yankee  will  then 
prove  himself  an  ugly  customer.   He  will  fight  worse  than 
any  Turk. 
Davia.    Very  good,  and  that  was  a  say— 
Sparrow,    A  hundred  yeara  ago,  more  or  less.    You 
remember  it  was  to  sare  their  at&rea  that  they  fought  at 
Concord. 
Davia,    But  Lexington  T 

Sparrow.    Well,  then  it  was  to  save  their  (arm/    But, 
look  you,  Davis,  as  you  regard  my  happiness  in  this  lifei 
tell  me,  hasn't  Crockett  gone  out  after  game  T 
Daeia.    Will  he  find  it?    He  don't  know  the  country. 
Sparrow.    Pshaw!    I've  fM  well  in  the  States.    Have 
I  lost  my  nose  for  roast  or  boiled,  now  that  I'm  in  Texas  ? 
The  good  hunter  no  more  loses  his  sense  for  hunting  on 
strange  ground,  than  I  do  for  eating.    The  same  instinct 
is  at  the  bottom  of  both  (acuities.    You  must  show  that 
the  animal  and  the  appetite  change  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try :  and  that  we  know  from  sacred  writ  is  out  of  th^ 
question.    Cedum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trana  mar§ 
Currunt, 
Davia.    What's  that  f 

Sparrow,  Camanche,  if  not  Latin.  It  means  that  even 
when  a  man's  half  seas  over,  his  nature  undergoes  no 
change.  He  still  feeds,  and  fights,  and  frolics,  as  he  did 
before.    Hark!  what's  thatt  .  [Homaounda. 

Davia,    A  horn!    It  sounds  likeX^rockett's. 
Sparrow.    Now  bless  the  babe !    I  have  an  instinct  that 
he  brings  in  something  of  better  flavor  than  himself.   My 
nose  is  monstrous  keen.    My  appetite  is  a  marvellous 
faculty. 

Jtickard  Harria,  leomkig  forward  and  putOmg  kia 
kand  on  Sparrow^ a  ahoutder.J    (>ld  man,  enough  of  this! 

Wait  like  a  man. 
Be  patient.    Don't  be  howling  like  a  beast, 
When  meat  is  scarce  in  the  forest. 

Sparrow.  Like  R  beast  1 

Why,  true,  I  have  a  wolfish  appetita« 
But,  beast !    Old  fellow  .•  hark  you,  don't  you  eatf 
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JR.  Harris. 
Sparrow, 
JL  Harris. 
Sparrow. 
R.  Harris, 
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I  must  suppose  I  do :  I 
Art  nerer  huni^ry  T 

Never! 
What !  Never  hungry  7 

Never,  that  I  know. 
.    Sparrow.    Heaven  save  me  firom  this  man !    Keep  us 

asunder ! 
Send  us  apart.    See  to  it.  Orderly, 
Put  me  at  right  or  left,  the  wing  or  centre. 
But  never  where  he  goes.    He  has  no  bowels. 
Is  never  hungry,  or  he  never  knows  it* 
Can  such  a  man  be  human  ?    He  is  surely 
A  lusus — what's  the  name— a  something  Latia, 
Meaning  a  monster. 

R,  Harris.    You*re  right    I  am  amonater; 
I  feel  like  one — a  very  savage  monster. 
The  hair  growing  inward. 

Sparrow-  I  believe  it  all.  I  can  believe  any  thing  of 
a  person  who  is  never  conscious  of  the  delights  of  hun- 
ger — the  keen  provocation,  the  sharp  instigation  of  the 
bowels,  to  kill  and  eat— an  inspiration,  I  verily  believe, 
that  comes  only  from  the  soul.  The  soul  is,  indeed,  the 
true  source  of  human  appetite.  It  is  the  immortal  giving 
counsel  to  the  mortal  nature  how  to  take  care  of  itself. 
A  man  who  never  receives  any  such  divine  intimations- 
do  you  hear  me,  Harris  f 

R.  Harris^  [fiercely. 1        Did  you  speak  ? 

Sparrow.  Did  I  speak!  Decidedly  wolfish.  Yes,  1 
spoke.  I  said — to  think  that  all  my  good  things  have 
been  thrown  away  upon  him.  Yes.  I  say  that  the  man 
who  never  receiver  any  divine  intimations  of  appetite, 
cannot  possibly  have  a  soul  at  all.  Chew  upon  that, 
old  Lupus. 

R.  Harris.  Would  it  were  so.  Methinks  it  must 
be  so. 

Sparrom.    It  is  so.    Never  doubt  it.    Never  hungry ! 
To  talk  after  such  a  fashion  when  there's  not  a  man  in 
$he  mess  not  ready  to  eat  up  his  grandmother,  as  the  wolf 
ate  up  Little  Red  Ridmghood,  bones  and  all.    Why— 

Dams,  [whispers.']    No  more.    The  fit  is  on  him. 

Sparrow.  What  fit?  £h,  well.  But  I  have  my  fit 
too,  and  just  now  the  symptoms  are  very  earnest  about 
the  diaphragm.  I  must  have  something  to  excite  one — 
something.  Ah,  lad,  ^ome  forward,  [to  W.  Harris^  A 
pretty  little  fellow  truly,  and  modest.  Hark  ye,  child, 
was  it  not  you  who  regaled  my  snpperless  senses  last 
night  with  a  song — a  sort  of  ballad;  a  most  woful,  sweet 
affair,  very  lovelorn  and  comforting. 

W.  Harris,  [earning  forward  timidly.']  I  didn't  mean 
to  disturb  your  sleep,  sir.    I — 

Sparrow.  And  who  tells  you  that  ypu  did  7  No,  no  t 
You  didn't  disturb  me.  You  did  me  a  service.  Posi- 
tively, your  song  made  me  half  forget  my  hunger,  though 
I  had  been  dreaming,  only  a  minute  before,  of  canvas 
back  ducks  at  the  Balise.  You  shall  sing  for  me  again. 
Your  name's— eh ! 

W.  Harris.    Harris;    William  Harris,  sir. 

R'  Harris,  [curiously.]  How!  Harris!  J^hai  your 
nameT 

W.HarrU,  [timidly.]    It  is,  sir. 

R.  Harris.    Where  from  T    What  family  1 . 

W.  Harris.    From  Tennessee.    I  have  no  family. 

R.  Harris*  My  name,  before  1  left  the  States,  was 
Harris,  too.    Now,  it  is  nothing. 

Sparrow.  Nothing,  indeed!  You*re  a  whole  State 
yourself.  You  represent  yours  of  Mississippi  most  ad- 
mirably. An  empty  stomach  in  a  man  is  not  much  un- 
like an  empty  treasury  in  a  State,  and  he  who  never  feels 
hunger  may  certainly  pass  for  a  most  incorrigible  repudi- 
ator.  But  sing  for  us,  my  boy,  sing,  though  you  can  find 
nothing  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  than 


*  The  cat  ran  away  with  the  pudding-bag  string.' 

W.  Harris.    I'm  out  of  voice.    I'm  bongry  like  Um 

rest. 

Davis.  Truth,  lad,  you  look  it.  Yon  are  both  has- 
gry  and  suffering.  Now,  that  I  look  at  yon  particu- 
larly,  I  wonder  what  could  have  brought  yon  here  to 
Texas. 

Sparrow,  Why  wonder!  What  broaght  me,  I  woo- 
der.  The  lad  heard  no  doubt  of  the  famous  bnffaio 
tongues.  Wasn't  it  the  buffalo  tongues  that  brought  yoa, 
boy  T  If  you  have  the  gift  of  tongue  at  all,  you  muat 
answer  as  I  wish. 

R.  Harris,  [curiouay.]    You're  but  a  child  yet,  boy— 
a  very  weak  one. 
Yonll  scarcely  do  for  fighting.    With  that  face, 
(It  has  the  favor  of  some  one  I  have  known,) 
It  would  not  seem  yon  loved  it. 

W.  Harris,  [drooping.]    I've  never  fought. 

R.  Httrris.    'Tis  easy,  once  begun.    But  wait  yoor 
time. 
It  is  not  hard  to  die.    That  truth,  once  known. 
And  you  will  chide  the  death-shot  that  goes  by. 
Seeking  all  hearts  but  yours.    The  danger  then 
Comes  like  your  sleep  or  supper. 

Sparrow.  Not  a  word 

Of  either,  I  beg  of  you,  till  Davy  comae. 
The  song,  the  song.    Sing  for  me  little  Willy, 
You  have  a  singing  fiice,  most  like  a  woman's. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  my  cousin  Sally, 
The  cleverest  creature  at  an  oyster  party- 
How  the  soul  treasures  its  first  principles — 
That  ever  sung  to  sauce  it.    You  shall  sing  me. 

W.  Harris.    1  cannot,  sir.    I  do  not  feel  like  singing. 

R.  Harris.  Yet,  last  night  I  heard  you. 

When  nb  one  asked,  and  no  one  seem'd  to  listen, 
Piping  as  wofully  as  a  woman  might 
Over  her  buried  lover. 

W.  Harris,  Did  you  hear  me  f 

R  Harris.  I  did ; 

And  corse  me,  but  the  silly  thing  you  sang, 

A  something  in  the  language  or  the  music, 

Brought  back  to  me  a  long  sad  history. 

With  many  a  gush  of  water  to  the  springs 

I  had  thought  drained  forever.       [He  buries  his  jaee  im 

W.  Harris.        Did  you  then  weep  !  his  hatads. 

Davis,  [aside to  8.]  He  may  well  ask  him  that.  It's 
a  bad  sign  when  such  a  man  weeps,  or  »  melancholy  be- 
fore going  into  battle.  He's  a  marked  man,  I  tell  you. 
He'll  get  his  despatches,  among  the  first,  from  some  Mex- 
ican bullet.  Such  a  change !  From  a  rough,  quarrel- 
some fellow,  to  a  sort  of  good-natored  melancholy. 

Sparrow.  Pshaw!  It's  hunger;  only  he  don't  know 
it.  A  good  supper  will  bring  all  things  right.  Hunger 
shows  itself  differently  in  different  persons.  Sooie  it 
makes  particularly  civil;  others  particularly  savage  : 
soilfe  it  makes  mad,  while  it  makes  a  different  class  only 
sentimental  and  poetical. 

Davis.    How  does  it  affect  you  T 

Sparrow,  Can't  you  see  7  It  makes  me  contempla- 
tive and  philosophical . 

Dams,  [aside.]    Observe  them. 

R.  Harris.    *Tis  very  strange,  perhaps,  that  I  should 
weep. 
But,  were  all  known — 

W.  Harris.    What  all  7    If  what  were  known  7 

R,  Harris,    Ha  I  wherefore  do  you  gase  into  one  tlinn  Y 
What  art  thou,  boy  ;  what  can  it  be  to  thee, 
This  knowledge  7    Do  you  question  me  7 

W,  Harris.  No,  no  ; 

No  question.    I  but  heard  you  say^ 
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•i$.   Is't  fltraoge,  io  you  think,  thtt  a  grown 
nao  ehoiilii  fed 
Thtt  be  hu  been  •  monfller  m  his  day, 
And  woald  be  smtj  (br  it. 
W.  HmrrUy  [eoferif.]         Oh,  are  yon  eorryT 
£.  Barria.    What's  that  to  you,  or  any  man  on  earth  T 
What's  it  to  say  here  T  {Lookimg^  round  fiercely . 

Sparrem.  He*d  pipe  airfaile. 

Would  toy  one  but  danc«. 

JL  Hmrru.  What  if  I  dance, 

Ot  Uttg^h,  or  lin^,  or  weep,  or  play  the  fool, 
Ib  to/  fenn,  with  any  fool  among  ye— 
Wbo  njrs  me  oay  upon  it  I 

Sf^Tom^  His  dander's  up. 

R,  Herru,       There's  cnie  it  might  concern,  but  she, 
tbaak  Heaven ! 
Sect  oocbing  of  my  madaass.    She  has  seen 
SaoQgli  to  caase  her  own. 

W,  Umrru,  [aeide.']     'Tis  well ;  you  do  not  see. 

DmU.   S^  bo,  friend  Dick,  and  runs  the  story  thus  { 
I«a  ieTi  A  sweetheart  then  in  Mississippi ! 

R,  Harru,    In  the  whole  world,  as  I'm  a  living  man, 
I  Kfcr  left  but  one,  and»  of  the  world. 
She  had  Bono  left  but  use. 

W.  HmrrU,  [affected.}  Ah ! 

Spem^  What  alls  the  boy  T 

W.  Uarrie*    Oh,  nothing.    I  but  thought — 

Sparrom,    How  long  'twould  be  to  supper — eh  t 

W.  HmrrtM.  Wo.    Of  a  song, 

Mjght  Nit  a  esse  like  At's.    I  had  a  ditty, 
If  I  coald  gather  up  the  words,  of  one. 
Who  left  the  woman  he  had  loved  the  most, 
Svpeeting  her  of  little  love  for  him. 
Even  wbes  she  swore  the  fimdest.    He  grew  false, 
Fnm  &bely  doubting  her ;  and  in  his  wrath, 
l<«euaf  bis  friend — 

k.  Barria.    Don't  sing  it  fer  your  lilel 
Soeh  were  the  broken  fragments  of  the  song 
Yon  smote  me  with  last  night.    I've  had  enough 
0(  lean  for  one  short  season.    Can't  you  sing, 
Sooe  fierce  war  ballad  T 

Sfarrom.  Something  funny,  lad. 

R,  Harria,    No.    Nought  of  that !    Give  us  a  burst 
of  war. 
Of  hittle  sad  ecmfusion.    Give  us  a  storm, 
r  the  way  of  ballad  music.    Please  am,  boy, 
Aad  when  the  recj  storm  comes, — I  mean  the  battle,-^ 
111  see  you  through  all  dangers.    'Tis  my  notion, 
Yoa'U  need  some  guardian  then. 

W,  Harria,  I'll  sing  for  yon. 

^  Harria,    None  of  your  dolefuls.    A  tempestuous 
strain. 
To  hoch  up  other  tempests. 

W,  Harria.  An  old  song 

Wu  unght  me  by  my  mother. 

I^ama.       Give  me  old  songs ; 
I  like  them  belter  than  newfangled  ditties : 
Tbey  eeem  to  have  been  made  when  women  had  hearts, 
Asd  booest  men  could  find  them. 

W.  Htrria.  So  they  might  now, 

If  tbejr  would  only  value  what  they  wiu, 
Aad  ksew  the  way  to  keep  as  well  as  conquer. 

R.  Hmrria.    What  can  you  know  about  it  T   Where's 
yoorbesrdf 
Siig  what  your  mother  taught  you. 

W.  Harria.        {Simga.} 

Bark!  ths  trampet's  voice  through  all  our  ralleys^ 

Red  the  plains  are  weepmg  with  the  strifo ; 
Ths  song  snd  danee  have  fM  our  peaceful  alleys, 


And  the  young  vraivior  leaves  the  drooping  wilb ; 

But  will  she— 

JL  Harria.    I  will  not  hear  to  songs  about  a  wifo ! 
Vex  me  no  more*    Do  I  not  tell  thee,  boy, 
I  will  not  weep  again?    Sing  me  another. 
And  have  no  woman  in  it. 

W.  Harria.  I  have  no  other. 

R,  Harria.       Then  sing  no  mora  for  me. 

Sparrow.  Now,  that's  what  I  call  monstrous  unrea- 
sonable. The  song  was  a  good  song,  and  had  a  certain 
turn  in  it,  a  sort  of  quivering  trepidation,  that  touched  my 
foocy.  I  could  listen  to  such  a  song  with  pleasure  at  thus 
table — supper  being  about  half  over,  and  the  firat — the 
sharper  pains  of  appetite  being  somewhat  mollified. 
What  say  yon,  Davis  7  Don't  you  consider  that  a  song 
to  satisfy  any  man,  not  absolutely  on  an  empty  stomach  t 

Damia,  Yes,  indeed,  but  just  now,  I  fancy,  we  are  to 
have  much  better  music.  [Horn  sewMiff.]  Crockett  is 
here  at  hand.  His  horn,  blown  three  times,  means  that 
he  has  got  something  for  supper. 

Sparrow^    Supper!  Don't  quiz  me  Davis.    If  you  do 
I'll  make  it  personal.    1  can  bear  being  quisx'd 
About  my  wife  and  children — not  having  any ; 
My  lands,  my  goods,  my  gold,  my  merchandises, 
But  not  on  matters  purely  spiritual. 
Dinner  and  drink,  the  meau  that  Providence  sends  us, 
The  cook  that  drssses  them,  the  hand  that  carves— 
These  are  all  sacred  subjects :  upon  such 
It  will  not  do  to  trifle.  [Horn  ofoin  aomnda. 

Damia.    '  Tia  Crockett's  horn. 

Sparroaf.  Art  sure  of  it  f 

Hoots.  My  lifo  on't. 

Sparrow,       Hurrah !  then — diet's  hurrah ! 
My  gratitude  cries  out  to  Providence 
With  himdrsd  tongues,  from  bottom  of  my  heart! 

Dataia.  Heart!  Say  you.  Sparrow T 

Sparrow,  What !  You  would  say  too  high 

By  some  five  Inches.    Knew,  good  Orderiy, 
That  in  the  ease  of  the  Bull  family. 
There  is  bat  one  grsad  passage  to  the  heart. 
And  that  is  through  the  stomach.    Do  you  hear. 
Of  meetingB  for  apoblio  eharity  f 
'Tis  with  your  hecatomb  of  roasted  oxen, 
Spread  forth  on  dinner  table.     Is  the  purpose 
Science  or  art,  or  strange  philosophies, — 
A  public  work— a  personal  compUment^- 
Tbe  tribute  of  a  people  to  the  warrior. 
Who  wins  their  battles,— or  the  patriot  statesman, 
Who  makes  successful  treatiea  with  the  stranger. 
In  which,  by  license  of  the  Levitkal^law, 
He  drives  usurious  bargain  for  their  welfkref 
All  these  acknowledgments  still  find  expression 
Only  o'er  groanmg  tables.    Here  speak  the  virtues, 
The  public  gratitude,  and  men's  affections^— 
The  sentiments,  the  sensibilities — 
They  find  their  voices  all  in  the  abdomen; 
Derive  their  eloquence  thence,  and  in  its  solace. 
Find  all  their  rights  secure,  their  wrongs  appeased. 
Their  duties  well  performed,  their  morals  active ; 
In  short,  their  slumben  for  the  night  made  certain. 
With  a  clear  conscience- thus  they  realise, 
The  good— mens  aana  in  eorpore  aano. 
Which  is  the  all  that  human  hope  can  look  for 
Of  human  happiness,— so  draw  the  curtain. 

Datna.    Good!  good  I  and  nqjr  the  song.    Another 
song. 

fi^rrofls.     Denee  take  the  song.     'Twill  do  when 
sapper's  over. 
I'll  have  a  quarrel  with  the  fint  that  whistles. 
Or  makes  pretenee  of  music. 

D€ma,  [to  ML  Harria.}  Whither  gm^nT 
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it,  Hamrit.  Into  some  starring  corner.  You  will  have 
A  flock  of  Spanrowa  aoon.  [Exit  IL  HairrU, 

W,  Harria,  [ande  and  foUottin^.}    There*s  hope  of 
faim !    There's  hope  of  him.    He  weeps ! 

Spmrrom.    Ajr,  let  him  go.    The  man  that  kndws  no 
hunger, 
That  nerer  dreama  of  dinners  of  rare  dishes, 
That  has  no  hope  of  delicate  supper  joys, 
And  lives  and  festers  in  the  sun,  unmoved 
Bj  pulses  of  particular  appetite* 
Be  ftr  from  me  and  heaven !   Hearken  me,  Davis, 
Beware  of  such  a  man.     He*8  like  the  serpent. 
That  poisons  his  own  food.  {Horn  again. 

DaoiM.  The  third  blast  blown. 

Sparrow,    Heaven  bless  tliat  fellow,  Crockett.  He  has 
bowela 
That  stir  the  love  in  mine. 

Texian$f  [wUhout.]        Hurrah  for  Crockett. 

J}a9i9.  He's  comes.    He's  here. 

Enter  CroekeU  vith  a  Bear  on  hie  thmUdere. 

€>roeketL    Well,  lads,  how  goes  it  I 

Sparrow.  How  goes  it?  As  the  wheel  goes  when 
there's  no  oil  for  the  machinery  t  as  the  watch  goes  when 
the  main  spring's  broken :  as  the  team  goes  when  the  man- 
ger's empty.  It's  no  go  at  all,  Davy,  or  at  best  a  slow-go. 
Welcome  ray  old  cock  of  Tennessee.  Your  coming  is 
the  only  go  that's  worth  the  mention*  •  You  set  all  wheels 
in  motioik  Yon  bring  the  true  grease  for  the  machinery. 
The  wheels  of  time  had  stopped  without  yonr  assistance. 
Thrice  welcome  to  yon  and  yonr  companion. .  All  your 
friends  of  the  forest  are  welcome  at  the  close  of  dinnerless 
days  like  this.  He  is  your  friend,  Sir  Oleaginous  Bruin, 
therefore  1  welcome  him.  I  take  him  by  his  fist, — trough 
bttt  hearty ;  unclean,  perhaps,  but  honest.  He  will  find 
a  thoasand  friends  among  us.  We  will  honor  him  duly 
with  proper  dressing.  We  will  take  him  and  you  both  to 
our  bosoms.  [Embraeee  Crockett  and  the  tear  otter' 
nately.} 

CroeketL  You're  a  most  loving 

Sparrow,  by  the  Powers. 

Sparrow,  It  is  the  virtue  of  our  tribe.  The  warmth 
of  the  Sparrow  is  proverbial.  It  is  an  emblem  of  love  in 
some  countries,  and  might  be  in  all.  The  dove  is  a  poor 
emblem.  Its  fidelity  lacks  Catholicism.  It  is  clearly  sel- 
fish. But  the  sparrow's  love  is  universal.  It  is  one  of 
the  Ibw  birds  that  keeps  a  harem.  Do  not  question  my 
love,  Croekatt,  becwue  I  share  it  between  yon  and  Sir 
Bruin. 

CroeketL  1  reckon  yon  don't  mean  to  serve  me  with 
the  same  sauce  as  the  B'ar. 

Sparrow,  No  feari  My  love  discriminatea  according 
to  the  desalts  of  the  ol^ect.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  while 
I  love  him,  I  honor  you.  You  both  appeal  to  my  afifee- 
tions,  though  in  a  different  fitshion. 

CroeketL    You  always  put  your  butcher  in  your  pray- 


Baoio,    'Twould  be  as  easy  to  put  him  in  his  belly. 

Sparrow,    Avaunt  thee,  lor  a  cannibal ! 

CroeketL  Ha,  Davia--that  you?  Well,  here  we  are 
at  last ;  me  and  my  firiend,  as  Sparrow  calls  him.  He 
gave  me  as  close  a  hug  as  Sparrow  did,  and  thought  just 
as  much  of  his  bowels  all  the  time. 

Sparrow^  [inepeeOng  the  Bear,}  What  a  delicate  mor- 
sel* What  a  brisket  he  f  arrbs,  and  five  good  fingers  of 
mortal  ftit  upon  his  ribs. 

CroeketL  Ay,  indeed.  Bfown  jacket  has  all  of  that. 
A  fatter  varmint  never  sucked  his  own  paws,  or  cramped 
np  mine.  Tott|^  enough  in  the  fight,  you'll  find  him  quite 
tender,  now  its  over.  He  gin  me  more  work  than  I  ever 
had  on  a  Coignaa  Committee.    1  treed  him  aomathree 


hours  ago,  ereaeed  him  without  killing  him,  and  brougbt 
him  down  a  little  more  lively  than  when  be  went  up.  I 
put  in.  thinking  he  was  about  to  kick  his  last,  and  found 
myself  in  his  arms.  He  hugged  mighty  close,  I  tell  yoa, 
much  agin  the  will  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  that  wam't 
him.  He's  made  my  ribs  ache  for  it,  but  thanks  to  Jim 
Bowie,  I  riddled  my  way  into  his.  And  now.  Sparrow, 
the  sooner  we  try  his  fint,  the  sooner  your  trials  will  be 
over. 

Sparrow,  Verhameap!  Spoken  like  an  oracle.  You 
have  but  one  fault,  Davy ;  you  waste  words.  You  learned 
that  foolish  practice  in  Congress  at  eight  dollars  ^er^itfws 
to  say  nothing  of  mileage.    Waste!  waste!  waste! 

CroeketL  And  you!— why  you're  waist  itselfr-All 
waist,  nothing  but  waist* 

Sparrow.  Well  put,  Dave.  Yonr  studies  in  Joe  Bf fi- 
ler were  your  making  in  Washington.  You  do  not  fiari^t 
his  lessons.  A  shot  like  that  takes  a  fisllow  about  the 
middle.  That  I  have  some  extra  extents  of  territory  ia 
vevy  true;  but  of  this  be  certain,  that  unlike  the  migoritj 
of  great  manor  holders,  none  of  my  grounds  are  lying  oat, 
none  at  naked  fallow.  All's  under  fence,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement.  Ho,  there!  Halloo  witliin !  Hal- 
loo !  Hear  you  that,  boys?  My  intestines,  you  eee,  do 
no  hurt  to  my  lungs.  {Enter  Texiane,  who  takeOarge  of 
the  bear, 

Texian,    He's  heavy,  by  the  Powers  ! 

Sparrow,    Carry  him  gingerly,  and  with  proper  meek- 
n^8| 
He's  worth  a  host  of  such  as  ye ;  will  keep 
A  host  of  you,  when  salt  would  fail  to  save  ye. 
Be  off!  I'll  fotlow  and  attend  his  drsssing. 
And  see  that  in  the  shape  of  cook,  no  devfl 
Spoils  the  good  gifts  of  Providence.    Begone! 
But  three  men— hear  to  this  philosophy,— 
Are  needful  to  an  army :    He  who  takes 
The  prey — and  he  who  dresses  it — and  he 
Who  does  the  dressing  justice. 

{Exit  SparroWf  tucking  up  hie  eieeeee, 

CroeketL    W^here  is  Bonham  7 

Davie,  Not  yet  back. 

Crockett,  He'll  get  his  death,  that  follow. 

Daeie,  Why  more  than  you  or  me  T 

We're  all  i'  the  way  of  such  accident. 
Travelling  the  road  to  Bexar. 

CroeketL  But  for  him, 

Thto  danger's  something  greater,  for  he  travels 
More  reads  than  ouis.  Where,  think  you,  that  I  left  him  T 

Daaie.       Lassoing  some  mustang. 

CroeketL  A  trick  worth  two  of  it. 

If  you'll  believe  me,  he's  this  very  minute 
Within  the  walls  of  Bexar. 

Daeie.  A  prisonerl 

Crockett.    Prisoner,  indeed.  Would  I  be  standing  here 
Sucking  my  fingers  like  a  Congress  ninny, 
If  he,  I  call  my  friend,  were  in  such  trouble  f 

No,  no,  Bonbam's  no  prisoner,  nor  like  to  be  one,if  be*a 
the  man  I  think  him.  He's  only  playing  Major  Andr< 
among  the  Mexicans ;  looking  behind  their  eurtaine  in 
disguise. 

Daoie.    They'll  Major  Andr6  him.    They'll  haag  him. 

Crockett.  Yea,  perhaps,  if  they  catch  him  nappini^y 
but  that  they're  not  likely  to  do.  He's  playing  priest  Ibr 
them,  and  looks  for  all  the  wmrld  like  the  genuine  critter. 
I  was  most  o'-mind  to  drop  down  on  my  marrow  bonea 
and  ax  his  blessing  myself. 

Davie*    Yott  saW  him  enter  San  Antonio  t 

CroeketL  With  my  own  eyes.  How  would  you  like, 
says  he  to  me,  to  visit  BexarT  Thank  yon  for  nothing, 
says  I :  my  neck's  not  yet  ready  for  a  Spanish  era^at, 
whkb,  tbey  tall  roe»  is  mmke  of  iron.  -  No  daofar,  umym^ 
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be;  Pm  gobf .    So  ap  he  fcalked  to  the  feotries.    I  Uy  I  leg  At  a  Virgiany  peeU  when  rm  a  UutU  up  in  sap,  as  aay 


nog  io  a  hollow,  with  a  great  bunch  of  chaparal  before 
■e.  I  watched  him  all  the  time,  and,  sure  enough,  in  he 
went  along  with  the  aodgera. 

J}ant,    Their  prisoner! 

Cr^ekeM,  Not  he.  He  carries  his  toothpick  under  the 
priest's  garment,  and  a  couple  of  Ck>U*s  time-piecea. 
Hash!  do  you  hear  nothing  T 

Dams,  Nothing! 

CrmkeU,    You're  no  hunter.    Jest  you  part  your  legs 
a  little,  and  sn  old  buck  would  walk  between  'em,  and 
■obody  the  wiser.    To  your  tree.    [TVt  **g^'  tkwm 
9dpt$,]    Do  you  hear  7 

J>an$.    Ijiear. 

Crockett,  A  Mexican,  by  the  Powers!  Stand  where 
7eaare,struiger,  and  give's  the  wwd,  or  I'll  blow  kioco 
joo  wttk  a  ballet. 

Fmcc,  mikmiL    Washington. 

Cr^eketL    Talk  of  the  ifevU  aiid  you  see  bis  picUtM. 
Tb  Beoham's  self! 

JEmier  Bonkam, 

ffnslaai.    Oh!  yon  have  precious  eyes  t 
Not  know  your  frienda! 
Cr9eketL    And  precious  little  like  a  friend  do  you  look 


native  this  side  of  the  etamal  ridge  :  and,  though  1  say  it 
myself,  I  have  put  up  as  decent  a  prayer  as  I  ever  he«rd 
from  any  parson  in  all  this  nation  of  Texas,  but  that  was 
when  I  was  most  mightily  soared,  as  I  never  expect  to 
be  scared  again.  But  I  can't  do  the  many  fine  things 
you're  up  to.  Yet  if  there's  any  thing  that  I  km  do,  say 
the  word,  and  let  me  go  with  you.  I  can  proouae  you  to 
keep  the  secret,  speak  the  truth,  and  atand  by  you  with 
knife  and  rifle  to  the  last  beat  of  a  big  heart. 

Bonkam,  You  shall  hav*  your  wish,  comrade* 

CrockeU.  Shall  I  now,  Major  t 

Bomkmm,    I  shall  return  ihia  night  to  Bexar'a  walls. 
Shall  need  a  man  to  be  at  my  command. 
To  watch,  or  pray,  or  fight,  as  I  think  proper, 
Still  ready  when  I  call  and  always  faithful. 

CroekeU.    That's  me— that's  Davy  Crockett. 

Bonkam.  Be  ready  when  I  caH. 

CrocktU.    *  Ready'  and  *  GonUiead'  are  just  the  names 
They  made  for  me  in  Congreas. 

Bonham,       Enough.    And  now  for  Milam. 

Milam^  [emlering^'\    He  is  here,  Bonham. 
You  are  safe,  I  see,  and  I  am  satiafied. 
What  tidings  bring  youT 

Bonham^  \to  CroekeU  and  D«9i».'\  Leave  us,  comradeaw 


sev,  Major,  wuh  these  fiery  fine  Mexican  breeches  on.  «i      ^T^  ,.  .     •  i  •  l^  rJ      n     •        j  ^ t 

wi.«  ii-:«l  «     »--       <-    J    r    u  \.       .  Remember,  Dave,  at  midnight.  [Ex.  Davts  and  Crock* 

Why,  M^jor,  you're  as  food  of  change  as  ajroong  female  »        ^  -b  l 

I  of  fifteen.    Where's  the  padre's  skin  f 


Without.  I  kept  it  over  ih^^JtHmr  tiH  this 
■oaieat,  then  cant  it  to  show  you  how  fkmously  I  look 
when  wmlking  the  atreeu  of  San  Antonio. 

Cmc&etf.  Famous!  Are  there  many  more,  Migor, 
where  they  came  from  7 

Bm^am.  Yea-  When  you  have  driven  out  a  regiment 
or  tvo  of  these  Mexican  blaekguards. 

Bam*.  What  chance  of  that  f 

•BsafcsM.    Enough  to  make  us  busy!    It  is  ouft, 
Hat  brave  old  Spanish  iieep,  with  all  its  treasure, 
If  we  but  battle  as  becomes  a  people, 
Bpraagfroffl  the  Old  Thirteen! 

Ame.  You've  been  in  Bexar  f 

Bmkaia^    Ay*  have  I— in  the  castle  and  the  city ; 
Trod  the  great  Plasa,  rambled  through  the  highways, 
Sanrey'd  the  walla,  the  gates,  the  guns,  the  soldiers, 
lad  eaid,  they  shall  be  ours. 

CroekeU.  Hurrah  for  that!  I  believe  it  all,  Migor,  as 
good  as  if  1  had  read  it  in  the  Globe  newspaper.  Look 
7M  t  when  next  you  put  on  the  skin  of  the  priesthood, 
rQ  go  with  yon  as  a  Bishop  or  Cardinal.  I've  a  great 
ftacy  for  fine  dresaea  and  other  matters,  and  as  Bexar's 
to  be  ours,  Fve  a  notion  to  go  beforehand,  and  put  the 
esr-mark  on  every  thing  I  desire  for  myself. 

ftwiasi.        Were  you  but  master  of  the  lingo,  Davy  t 

CroekeU,    What!  Do  you  talk  it? 

Roalasi.    Almost  like  a  native.  I  have  travell'd  much 
Bcymid  the  Anahuac  ;  know  the  tongue, 
The  people,  and  a  thousand  other  matters, 
That  makea  it  easy  to  perform  the  part 
That  I  would  play  in.    Here,  I  am  a  Don 
Fit  for  a  bridal.    At  the  dawn  you  saw  me, 
The  priest  to  mutter  o'er  the  eeremony. 
And  take  the  first  fee  from  the  maiden's  lips. 

CroekeU,  Smack! 

Bimkam,       To-morrow  I  may  sell  in  Bexar's  streets, 
Th*  AgmardienU  which  aaflameo  their  paasiena ; 
By  night  you'll  see  me  as  a  muleteer. 
Dancing  fendangoa  with  the  duskiest  damsels 
That  ever  roU'd  Kntallaa,  or  drew  water. 

Osdhett.  You're  too  much  for  me^  Major.  You're 
a  huckleberry  above  my  persimmon.  1  can  hunt  and  fight, 
1  rackoBt  as  will  as  aay  smb.    I  oan  ahake  as  clever  «  A  Spanish  maiden,  lovely  aa  the  dawn, 


MUam,  Goea  he  with  you,  thenf 

Bomkam,       He  begged  the  fevor.    He  haa  sense  and 
ahrewdneaa 
Not  lesa  than  strength  and  courage.    'Twill  but  need 
That  I  should  put  a  curb  upon  his  tonguOi 
Or  he'll  convict  himself  of  Tennessee 
At  the  first  syllable. 

Milam*  Your  eye  upon  ham : 

I  dread  hia  blunders. 

Bonham,  He  will  play  a  part. 

Whose  dutiea  keep  him  silent.    He's  the  Mute 
While  he  remaina  in  Bexar. 

Milam.  Yet  I  fear  him: 

His  tongue  will  wag.    The  humors  of  the  woodman 
Will  still  have  way.    He'll  choke  else. 

Bonham.  I'll  school  him : 

And,  for  the  rast^— methinka  the  gatea  already 
Fly  wide  to  give  us  welcome. 

ilfetesi*  How  stands  the  oount 

Touchingtheir  numbers  f 

Bonhaim,  One  foil  refi^iment. 

JUilmm,     Eight  hundred  men,  perhapa;  and  we  but 
three. 
They  in  their  keep,  behind  their  finiraaa  wall« 
With  beat  artillery  and  engineers. 

Bunham,    But  a  mean,  spiritless  raoe,  ill  officer'd } 
While  ours  are  men,  with  appetitea  for  oonqueat, 
Shall  make  each  man  a  hero.    Be  you  ready, 
And  Bexar  ie  our  own. 

MUam.  I  fear  for  you. 

Bonham,  Forme! 

MUam,       The  dangers  yea  incur. 

Bonham,  In  seeming  only ; 

They  wake  ne  ether  pulaea  in  ray  breast, 
I'han  such  as  joy  in  danger.    I  am  sure- 
Know  well  the  game— the  people  that  I  visit. 
And  gnap  with  ready  arm,  and  iron  wH], 
The  weapona  that  protect  me. 

Milatn,  Bonham,  the  truth  !— 

There  is  some  secret  treasure  in  yon  walls, 
More  dear  than  wealth  or  glory,  that  you  covet. 

Bonham,  There  ia! 

Milam,  A  woman? 

Ay,  by  my  troth,  a  woman— 
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Michael  Bonham :  or,  the  Ftdi  of  Bexar, 


[Fkbruart, 


And  precious  as  the  sunlight  to  the  flower, 
To  Michael  Bonham. 

MHam.  Who  is  the  maid  t 

Bonhum,       The  daughter  of  Don  Esteban. 

Miiam.  The  Governor  t 

Bomkam,  The  same! 

Milam,       You  rob  him  doublj  then  of  child  and  lord- 
ship. 

BanhMm,    But  give  him  what  should  recompense  his 
loss, 
A  son  and  nation.  « 

Milam.  How  did  you  know  her  T 

BonAom.    By  happiest  chance,  last  season,  on  the  roate 
To  Santa  F6, 1  rescued  her  and  cousin. 
From  the  Camaoches. 

Milam.  Is  she  grateful  for  it  t 

Bmiham.  I  trust  to  find  her  mk 

Milam,       She  knows  you  then  7 

Bimham,  But  a«  a  gentleman  of  Mexico; 

'Twas  in  the  guise  of  one  I  did  the  service. 

Milam,  Did'st  meet  with  her  to-day  7 

Bonham,  Ay,  and  I  promised 

To  be  with  her  to-morrow. 

Milam  And  you  will  f 

Bonham.       Ay,  though  I  die  for  it. 

Milam,  God  speed  you,  comrade ! 

You're  a  bold  lover,  and  bring  back  awhile 
The  good  old  days  of  chivalry,  when  valor 
Mix*d  love  and  battle  in  such  dose  communion. 
One  knew  not  which  was  sweetest.    Yet,  remember, 
I  urge  not  this  upon  you.    You  are  free, 
This  moment,  from  your  pledge.    Better  fiir. 
We  scale  the  walls  of  Bexar,  all  defying, 
Than  risk  your  neck  upon  them. 

Bonham,  Mine  theperU! 

I  claim  it  of  my  fortune.    To  my  soul^ — 
When  I  regard  the  prize  that  bangs  upon  it^— 
The  danger  wears  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure, 
And  woos  me  to  embrace  it.    Be  you  ready, 
When  at  the  gates  you  bear  my  bugle's  signal. 
And  all  the  hunt  is  ours, 

Milam,  We'll  not  fail  you. 

Bonham i    Enough!   Fear  nothing,  and  fiuvwell  the 
while. 

[Exeunt  different  tMjw. 


SCENE  II. 

MiAnight,  The  moon  ahont  to  rise  among^  the  motintMntf 
and  looking  down  from  another  poitU  on  the  Texian 
Heouack,  The  firee  nearly  bmmi  oni,  SemUmeie  teen 
at  intervals  among  the  sleeping  gratis,  Bnter  Bon^ 
ham  inpriesi's  garment^, 

Bonham,  'Tis  midnight,  and  the  moon  butpalely  shines. 
To  light  me  to  my  comrade,  as  if  loth 
That  we  shonld  seek  this  venture.    But  the  eyee, 
That  beckon  me  are  warmer  to  my  heart. 
Than  ever  shone  her  smile ;  and  I  will  seek  them. 
Though  she  should  cloud  her  jealous  glance  for  aye. 
And  smile  for  me  no  more!  'Tis  h^w,  methinks, 
He  laid  him  down  to  sleep.    These  goodly  legs. 
With  yellow,  well-stained  moccasins,  are  such 
As  I  have  seen  him  carry,  though  the  bulk 
Above,  is  something  portlier  than  his  wont^ 
Ho!  comrade!  [Pttshes  one  of  the  sleepers,] 

Sparrow,  [in  his  dream.]    But  eight  dozen  among  seven 
of  us  I 


Bonham.    Dreaming  of  oysters!    [Pushes  CroeketL] 

Croekettj  [in  his  dream,]  Question!  I  say!  Qoestioi 
question ! 

Bonham.     He  dreams  of  Congress  and  the  Lower 
House— 
The  politieian,  not  the  hunter  now! 
Ho!  Crockett!  to  your  feet  and  drum  up  voters. 
The  question's  on  the  TariiF— item,  salt— 
Kentucky's  licks  are  threatened ! 

Croekiti,  [awaking,]    Out  you  varmint! 
To  lietan  to  my  dnam! 

Bonham.  Comrade,  up ! 

Crockett  Major — ^yoii ! 

Bonhasn.    Bestir  you — g«t  your  weapons-^ 
Put  your  eananehe  garment  on  your  back. 
And  follow  with  dispatch*    I'll  wait  for  you. 
Where  the  path  opens  on  the  Lesser  Prairie. 

[Exit  Bonham. 

CroekeU,  [rising.]  Confound  the  old  Congress!  that  I 
shouldn't  lose  myself  a  moment,  but  to  get  back  to  them 
diggitts,  as  if  I  loved  them.  Well,  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see might  have  done  worse  when  they  sent  me,  and  haTn't 
done  better  now  they've  left  me  at  home. 

[Exit  CrockeU. 

Richard  Harris,  [rising  from  the  hu^ies.]  There's 
danger  in  this  chance,  it  seems— this  Michael  Bonham 
has  as  keen  a  scent  after  mischief  as  yon  fi^er,  [pouUing' 
to  8parrow,y  ]jftLS  after  meat.  My  appetite  for  danger  ia 
keener  than  my  scent,  and.  I  must  use  the  help  o(  other 
hunters.    I  shall  reach  him  before  Crockett  can. 

[Exit  R,  Hmrrim. 

Ellen  Harris,  [emerging.]    Thus  still  he  flies  in  search 
of  death!  O!  heart,— 
When  wilt  thou  sleep->how  rest — and  where  find  peace. 
For  I  must  follow  him,  as  fondly  now. 
As  he  will  follow  danger.    He  is  gone ! 

[Exit  after  R,  Harrio. 

Enter  Crockett  in  Comanche  habit. 

CroeketL    All's  ready,  but  to  take  a  buckle  in, — 
Tighten  the  girth,  and  feel  the  bullet  down. 
And  then  upon  the  trail.    What  a  huge  mountain 
Old  Sparrow  makes  in  the  moonlight!  How  he  snores! 
What  says  he  in  his  sleep  7 

Sparrow,  [dreaming.]    Rsw  meat  for  the  Camanches— 
raw  bufialo  beef 
Dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  animal!  [Snores.] 

(Beckett,  Ten  pound  of  it,  with  just  that  sort  of  sauce» 
Will  he  consume  per  diem.    A  true  bill  I 

Sparrow,  [dreaming.]    The  brains  and  liver  apread 
upon  with  fat, 
And  coated  with—  [Snores . ] 

Crockett.    The  gall!  He  knows  the  dish! 
But  I  must  leave  him  without  hearing  further, 
Lest  I  grow  sick  of  my  Camanche  habit ! 
That  such  a  bird  of  prey  should  be  a  Sparrow. 

[Exit  CroeketL 

Scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 

The  edge  of  d^  prairie,  A  dense  wood  on  one  side,  wkiU 
all  the  rest  of  the  scene,  Jar  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a 
long  dead  level  of  tall  grass,  waving  in  the  moo$Uight, 
The  moon  at  her  full  and  high  in  heaven. 

Enter  Bonham. 
Bonham,    How  holy  is  this  silence !  What  a  sea 
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If  here,  of  gnen  and  waTiof  meadow,  in  the  moonlight, 

GHttenug  with  thousand  flowers  of  thousand  hues 

That  mock  the  rainbow*8  beauties.    As  the  breese 

Sweeps  orer  the  wide  track,  the  gentle  tops 

Heave  into  tin/  billows  that  beseem, 

Tbe  billows  of  the  gulf,  when,  roused  from  sleep 

By  the  soft  sephyrs  of  the  southern  waslea, 

Thej  jield  themselves  onmarmuriog  to  the  embrace 

Of  wooeri  that  they  love.    Oh !  gentle  night. 

Thos  honored  by  the  moon,  that  o'er  this  sea 

Boras  with  a  sweet  benignity,  and  soothes 

Iti  wildest  Ibrma  to  beauty,  in  mj  soul. 

Shines  a  like  hallowing  aspect.    Love  ie  there 

Above  the  forms  of  danger,  like  some  angel 

That,  through  the  cloud  and  tempest,  stUl  looks  down 

Speaking  good  wUl  to  earth.    A  (boUtep,— Hark! 

WhocomesT 


Enter  Richard  Harrit, 


, 


Jc.  a0rrt9» 


A.  nATTM. 


A  friend. 
He  has  a  name. 
'Tie  Harris,  Sir. 
What  would  you  with  me,  Harris? 

Service,  sir, 
Frevided  that  means  peril,  wUeh  they  teU  me 
Toe  are  in  quest  of. 
Btukmm,  I  may  meet  with  it. 

R,  Hmrria.  Now  danger  flies  from  me !  I  cannot  find  it, 
Whether  on  sea  or  land.    Moet  men  fear  death, 
Bot  death  fears  me— hides  from  me—will  not  fece  me 
Though  I  implore  him  in  the  fetalest  passage, 
Where  otba*  bearU  have  yielded.    By  day  and  n%ht, 
Howiy,  I  seek  his  shaft  to  stretch  me  ont. 
Sightless  in  sight  of  heaven.    In  quest  of  this, 
I  come  to  yon,  since  it  is  thought  yonr  purpose 
Takes  you  m  danger's  jaws,  the  worst  of  danger 
Within  tlw  walla  of  Bexar. 

Btmkmm,  This  is  nudnese ! 

Life  ii  a  predosa  privilege»  too  precious, 
la  momentary  weariness  or  trial. 
To  be  flung  ofl*  with  scorn. 

B.  Barru,  Look  I  like  one 

For  BQch  child  weakness,  to  beseech  my  doom ; 
It  is  not  wearineaa  that  moves,  or  trials 
Sack  as  compel  the  tear  in  other  men, 
Bat  the  fixed  purpose  of  a  mood  whose  reaeoo 
Lies  deeper,  is  more  hideous  than  the  grave. 
Help  DM  to  human  peril  which  may  lose  me 
The  eternal  one'  that  haunts  me. 

Bmkmm,    I  would  not  know  your  secfst;  but  if  true 
Tbe  blessed  firith  that's  uoght  us.  Death  biuMolf 
Bot  opes  the  door  for  other  and  worse  fiends, 
Than  those  which  haunt  the  sinner  to  repentance. 
Bepent,  my  friend,  and  live.    To  share  my  danger, 
0ns  most  love  life, — on  such  good  terms  with  it. 
That  he  shall  use  all  prudence  to  preo#ive  ii. 
Ton  cannot  go  with  me.    Your  very  temper 
Mif  ht  wholly  mar  our  purpose. 
R.  HmrrU*  Cannot,  sir! 

Bmkam,  Impossible! 

R.  Harris.  Then  no  more's  to  be  said. 

Bnkam,    Abide  your  time,  my  friend.    Your  quest  fer 
death, 
Ii  im  not  lees  than  madness.    Soon  enough, 
l>eath  seeks  the  very  best  of  us — too  soon. 
For  many  of  tbe  best.    A  word  more,  Harris 
Have  better  thoughts,  my  friend. 

B,  Uarrit.  I  would  I  could ! 

Ib  pmying  for  death,  I  sometimes  pray  for  them. 

Bmiam.    Pray  for  Hum  always!  In  another  day 
Battle  awaits  us!  Pray  yon  to  survive  it. 


It  may,  perchance,  o'ercome  the  braveat  spirit 
To  meet  iu  probable  terrors.    You  may  have 
Your  criminal  prayers  vouchsafed  you  at  a  season, 
When  all,  the  very  hamblest,  could  not  save  ^^ou 
From  dreadfuller  dooms  than  death.    Comrade,  hither! 

Enter  CroeketL 

CrodketL    Pm  at  your  service,  Mi^or.    Harris  here  1 
Bankam,    He  goes  not  with  us.    To  the  camp,  my 
friend! 
You  win  not  shrink  fixMn  battle  when  it  comes ; 
Will  wait  its  coming  with  a  patient  courage 
That  nmkes  all  strifes  successful.    'Tis  my  task 
To  strip  it  of  its  perils  as  I  may ! 
Commend  yourself  to  patience !  Comrade,  on  t 

[Exeunt  Bankam  and  CroeketL 

R.  Harris,    Still  baffled  in  my  purpose  I  Should  I  wait 
On  time,  and  chance,  and  opportunity. 
When  I  can  make  them  all?    Here  is  the  chance, 
'When  human  eye  is  none  for  scrutiny — 
The  time— what  season  half  so  meet  for  death. 
As  when  the  heart  has  willM  it  for  iteelf— 
And  opportunity  is  in  the  weapon  here. 
Which  my  own  right  hand  clutches.    Wherefore  bear 
This  torture,  day  and  night,  that  hourly  wakee 
Its  hell  within  my  heart,  when  with  a  stroke 
I  still  the  strife  for  aye !  I  see  no  ghost  I 
I  strain  these  balls  to  see  them  !  Here's  the  plain. 
Ghastly  ben«>ath  the  moon.    The  midnight  hour 
Has  thrown  apart  the  great  gatea  of  the  grave. 
And  they  mmj  walk  if  they  wiU.    They  cevet  darkness, 
I  do  not  aeek  the  light.    Whither  I  go, 
They  come  not,  though  I  bid  them  to  my  sight. 
With  backward  prayer  and  horrible  invocation, 
I  summon  them  now,— I  call  them  'neath  the  moon : 
Come  ye  fell  spectres— wherefore  do  ye  mock, 
Bline  eare  with  your  reproaches  T  I  would  see 
A%d  dare  ye  fece  to  fece.    I  hear  them  still. 
Voices  that  through  the  void  go  hurrying  on. 
Or  lurk  at  hand  to  scare.    Ha!  how  they  mock. 
They  tell  me  that  I  dare  not^-though  they  see 
My  hand  that  does  not  tremble,  with  the  weapon 
Uplifted  o'er  the  breast  that  does  not  shrink, 
And  know  that  as  I  summon  them  to  see, 
I  strike  with  mortal  sureness,  thua— 

E.HarrU,  \aho  entersfrom  bskindandametshisblom.} 
Mercy!  mercy! 

R.  Harris,  [turning  fiercely,^  To  thy  knees. 

E.  Harris.  Spare  me !  be  mereifuK 

R,  Harris.  How  durst  thou  on  my  stops  ? 

E.  Harris,  \  came— 

J^  Harris,    Thou  hauntest  me  like  a  shadow. 

E,  Harris.  Have  meroy  ! 

R.  Harris^  iskeatking  the  kntfe.]    No!   I'll  not  harm 
thee!— 
I  will  not  pluck,  with  iauoeant  blood  like  thine, 
More  curses  on  my  bead. 

E.  Harris.  Oh !  spare  me! 

R.  Harris.    Have  I  not  said  I  will  not  harm  thee,  boy  ? 

E,  Harris,  Oh !  but  thyself!  thyself. 

R.  Harris.    And  what  am  I  to  thee  T  What  if  I  perish  t 

E  Harris.  Yoa  promised  to  protect  una 

R.  Harris.  Was't  for  this 

You  follow*d  oo  my  footsteps  f  Foolish  boy, 
With  fean  like  thine,  a  heart  so  much  a  coward, 
What  dost  thou  here  in  Texas  t  To  the  Camp^ 
Thou  should'st  be  with  thy  mother!  While  I  can, 
I'll  care  for  thee  and  save  thee, — but  no  word 
Of  what  thou  hast  seen  to-night. 

E.  Harris.  Thou  wilt  not— 

R.  Harris,  What! 

E,  Harris.  Do  murder  on  thyselll 
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jR.  HarrU.    'Twould  seem  to  be  ia  vain  that  I  should 
try— 
The  ocean  yields  me  up !  The  gallows  seorns  me. 
The  shot  strikes  down  my  comrade  in  his  track, 
The  hopeful  slain,  the  hopeless  left  to  life, 
And  my  own  weapon,  tore  for  other  breasts. 
Fails  when  I  threat  my  own.    A  &te  is  in  it.. 
'Tis  meant  that  life  hae  yet  some  use  for  me 
'Till  then  I  may  not  perish.    Be  it  so! 
Come!  Follow  me  in  silenoe.    Not  a  word,— 
Dost  hear, — on  peril  of  thy  life. 

[ExU  IL  BmrrU, 

E,  HarrU,  {/ottotoing,']  I  hear! 

I  follow  thee !  I  thank  thee  heaven  for  this  I 
Oh !  still  be  meroififl  \  On  both  have  mercy ! 

[Exeunt, 
[E50  or  Paet  I.] 


MoQinAd  Musings  On  an  Old  School-Stile. 


**  Old  familiar  faces  V^-^Charlea  Lamb, 


Here  I  stand  leaning  on  the  old  school-sttle  :^ 
Thinking  of  the  past — dreaming  of  iu  splendor — 
When  a  careless  boy  I  rambled  o*er  the  meadows 
Playing  with  my  bosom  friends— old  familiar  faces ! 


How  the  years  have  flown,  since  beyond  the  woodland, 
Free  as  yonder  red-breast,  calling  from  the  elm, 
Went  my  boyish  heart,  trustful,  hopeliil,  glowing 
Forth  into  the  fairy  land,  past  the  sundown  red ! 


Roey  were  their  cheeks ;  black,  or  sunny  curls 
Clustered  over  sunburnt  brows ;  and  rosy  lips 
Uttered  gleeful  shoots,  and  brow  and  eyelid  flushed  up 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  that  old  dead  past. 


How  they  pressed  my  hand— old  true-hearted  comrades ! 
Callii^  DM  to  come  and  see  the  hidden  nests, 
Where  the  speckled  eggs  of  the  blackbird  nestled 
In  the  old  tall  apple-tree  with  its  clustering  leaves. 

How  they  poured  the  soul  of  gay  and  joywf  boyhood 
Into  roaring  games  of  marbles,  bat  and  base-ball ! 
Thinking  that  the  world  was  only  made  to  play  in,— 
Made  fopjoUy  boys,  tossing,  throwing  balls! 

Oh !  how  I  loved  them — rough  and  bold,  or  tender 
With  the  bright,  free  glance  of  early  school-time  friend- 
ship,— 
How  I  loved  the  beartSf  who  promised  not  to  alter 
Though  the  world  should  strive  to  draw  them  from  my 
breast. 


How  I  knew  that  all  would  play  on  there  forever. 
Rolling  marbles  gaily,  slowly  going  in  school 
When  the  playtime  over,  rung  the  weaiy  master's  bell 
From  the  antique  belfry  up  amid  the  blue! 


Could  it  be  that  this  would  ever  glide  away 
Into  a  past  thing--only  dim-remembered  t 
Folly !  it  was  fate,  a  happy,  golden  destiny 
That  we*d  play  thus  ever — ^band  in  hand  forever! 


— And  the  little  maiden  loved  me  oh !  so  dearly- 
Prattled  oh !  so  sweetly  tripping  with  her  satchel 
Through  the  morning  light  which  clung  about  her  wimple, 
Loth  to  lose  the  peep  of  her  rippling  hair- 


Rippling  hair  that  fell  in  a  golden  shower 
On  her  white,  small  brow,  whose  eyes  of  limpid  azure 
Poured  such  light  as  stare  shining  from  white  cloudlets 
Rain  ia  quiet  splendor  on  the  brows  of  Earth. 


Oh !  I  loved  her  dearly,  playing,  talking,  conning 
Lessons  in  the  q>elUng-book,  on  whoee  cover  rested. 
Like  a  flake  of  snow  on  a  bank  of  rude  earth. 
The  little  lily  hand,  so  often  clasped  in  mine. 


And  she  loved  sis  dearly— lor  her  glaaees  told  it- 
Sitting  on  the  school-bench  with  her  golden  ringlets 
Close  to  mine— and  timidly  her  little  hand  stoto  down- 
ward 
And  rested  faint  and  tremblmg  on  the  rough  back  of  mine. 


But  they  all  are  goae^-those  old  familiar  faces  ^— 
Gone  like  the  clouds  that  curl  around  the  sun's  disc 
In  the  bright  May  morning ;  and  the   tender  dew-drops 
Freshening  the  soul,  have  fled  before  the  heat, — 


All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  to- 
Some  are  doctors,  otfaen  merehants  plodding  dreary ; 
Some  are  lawyere  wrangling  loud  in  heated  eoart-ffoomfl 
Having  all  forgot  the  golden-thougbted  past. 


Some  are  strong  divinee,  pointmg  vp  to  heaven-* 
Divinea  of  the  Old  School,  divines  of  the  New  School, 
Buried  in  the  life  that  glides  or  roan  around  them, 
Having  all  forgot  the  golden-theughted  past. 


Some  are  on  the  ocean,  which  they  dreamt  in  boyhood 
Held  the  life  and  glory  of  their  spirits*  yearning : 
On  the  dreary  seas  they  Jiave  net  found  their  faiij  land. 
But  have  all  fbigot  the  golden-thongfated  past 


And  the  little  maiden  passed  away  from  school 
When  we  met  she  smiled,  remembering  old  aeqaaiotance, 
But  the  world  was  open  and  her  heart  was  elsewha«. 
Having  all  foigot  the  golden-thoughted  past. 


And  now  I  stand  alone,  leaning  on  the  old  stile, 
Musing,  pondering,  dreaming  in  the  quiet  twilight-^ 
Dreaming  that  I  hear  the  olden  joyoos^shouting— 
Dreaming  that  I  see  each  old  fhoailiar  face. 


But  they  all  have  flown,  passed  away  forever. 
And  my  heart  is  sad— hear  the  elm-tree  sighiog  !— 
And  my  eyelids  moisten  and  my  still  lips  murmur 
*'  Ah!  they  are  all  gone— those  old  familiar  feces T* 
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HISTORY  OF  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 
MUSEUM.     ri?rs  aets.    until  1830. 

The  Legislature  that  met  in  1815  granted  to 
/  James  Warrell  the  right  to  build  a  maseum,  and 
fsniiBbed  part  of  the  public  square  as  ground  for 
it  He  erected  a  building  on  the  south  east 
psrtof  the  square,  on  the  spot  where  the  Conrt 
House  now  stands,  and  hoped  to  add  to  his 
moseoni  an  academy  of  fine  arts ;  so  that  Rich- 
mond might  not  be  destitute  of  these  resources 
ef  elegant  amusement  and  reffned  instruction. 

Thii  Legislature  is  to  he  praised  as  having  been 
QQSQimoosly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  diffusive 
libenlirr,and  with  zeal  for  the  public  good.  They 
paaed  many  acts  for  the  promotion  and  general 
dinemination  of  learning  and  science ;  for  the 
ioiprovement  of  roads;  for  the  alleviation  of 
•aSeriog  humanity,  and  for  many  other  objects 
of  primary  importance. 

The  scheme  to  introdoce  the  fine  arts,  and  to 
build  op  a  mnsettm  in  Richmond,  failed  com- 
pletely.   In  fact,  the  fine  arts  have  never  flour- 
iabed  in  Virginia.     They  require  for  their  suste- 
BSDce  not  only  wealth  and  taste,  but  age,  and  a 
eeitain  state  of  society  that  cannot  precisely  be 
called  decayed  or  debilitated ;  yet  is,  at  the  same 
tiffle,  one  where  the  vigor  of  the  state  is  on  the 
wane  ;  and  they  are  to  the  uation  what  the  care- 
fol  pains  of  the  toilet,  the  delicately- tinted  rouge, 
the  aiceties  of  conversation,  and  the  elegancies 
of  dress  are  to  a  beauty  whose  bloom  has  faded, 
ssd  who  attracts  suitors  more  from  her  oma- 
meots  than  from  her  charms.    These  arts  do  not 
flourish  in  an  agricultural  country  like  Virginia ; 
they  belong  not  to  men,  or  to  a  community  im- 
nentd  in  the  cares  of  State,  or  employed  in 
boilding  up  new  commonwealths.  They  partake 
too  of  the  indolence,  the  enntit,  and  the  vices  of 
large  cities ;  they  are  sources  of  amusement  to 
the  elegant  and  the  refined ;  and  may  be  said 
nther  to  have  had  their  origin  in  elegant  vice,  than 
in  the  higher  grades  of  intellect.     It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed,  had  the  fine  arts,  so  called, 
been  cultivated  in  Virginia ;  as  her  existence  has 
been  so  filled  np  with  the  affairs  of  federal  poli- 
os, after  she  had  borne  her  part  in  bringing 
the  rsTolntion  to  a  close,  and  in  settling  Ken- 
tucky and  other  States  with  her  sons,  that  like 
the  active  mother  of  a  large  family,  she  has  had 
no  time  for  painting,  poetry  and  fancy  work. 
The  iastitatioB  of  slavery  itself,  by  increasing 
domestic  cares,  very  mnch  prevented  the  time  of 
•arasement  necessary  for  such  cultivatlou.  And 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  much  iatercourse  di- 
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rectly  with  Europe,  prevented  those  crowds  of 
omigrants  from  pouring  into  her  coasts,  among 
whom  come  many  cultivators  of  these  arts. 

Virginia,  although  she  has  not  cultivated  the 
fine  arts,  can  say  like  Themistocles,  when  Uun- 
ted  with  his  ignorance  of  the  flute,  «*  I  cannot 
play  on  the  flute,  but  I  can  make  a  large  city  oat 
of  a  small  town." 

She  has  not  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  yet  she  has 
saved  this  country  from  rutn,  by  the  wisdom  and 
valor  of  her  sons;  she  has  ruled  it  by  her  policy, 
and  she  has  freely  given  her  own  soil  and  her 
own  children  to  form  new  States,  and  thus  build 
np  the  empire.  No  poet  has  ever  been  bora  in 
her  borders,  whose  work  will  live  while  language 
lasts;  yet  she  has  produced  many  statesmen.  She 
boasts  no  painter,  whose  pencil  could  give  life 
to  the  canvass  on  which  the  deeds  of  heroes  are 
portrayed ;  she  has  only  furnished  heroes  for  the 
painter.  She  has  no  sculptor,  by  whose  diviae 
creative  art  the  stone  has  life,  and  whose  chisel 
brings  forth  more  fbeling,  and  excites  more  emo- 
tion, than  even  the  poet  or  the  painter ;  yet  she 
has  furnished  the  living  men,  whose  deeds  and 
influence  give  history  to  the  scniptnred  stone. 
The  pen  of  the  historian  has  not  been  hers ;  yet 
the  tongue  of  the  orator  has  gained  her  honour, 
and  from  her  soil  has  gone  forth  a  voice  that  set  the 
world  in  motion.  The  song  and  the  dance  have 
not  been  carried  from  her  shores  to  glut  the  ears 
and  delight  the  lascivious  eyes  of  other  nations ; 
she  has  no  reputation  among  the  sons  of  Euterpe 
and  Terpsichore;  yet  her  daughters  are  wise  and 
fair  and  chaste ;  women,  worthy  to  be  wives, 
mothers,  and  daughters,  of  the  men  who  achieved 
so  much  in  their  country's  cause. 

Virginia,  like  Rome  in  her  heroic  age,  has  no 
writers,  or  poets,  or  artists.  Her  heroic  age  is 
now  past.  Her  twelve  labors  are  accomplished ; 
and  now,  full  of  years  and  honors,  ornament  and 
comfort  become  her  age.  It  is  time  for  her  to 
cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  her  youth  was 
vigorous,  she  should  now  in  her  age  learn  to  grow 
old  gracefully.  The  fine  arts  of  soul -persuading 
and  mind-compelliug  eloquence,  of  far-seeing 
statesmanship,  of  self  devotion  in  mind,  in  body 
and  in  purse,  to  the  cause  of  the  country — these  she 
has  cultivated  to  the  fullest  extent.  Yet  she  is  no 
longer  a  frontier  State;  nor  does  she  now,  by  her 
position,  occupy  so  important  a  station  as  when 
she  connected  one  part  of  the  country  with  the 
other;  when  her  fiat  could  unite  or  divide;  and 
when  by  her  vast  western  positions  she  held 
within  herself  the  limits  of  empire,  and  had  con- 
densed within  her  borders,  intellect,  energy  and 
means  to  make  that  empire  powerful  and  lasting. 
For  the  good  of  the  nation,  she  has  shorn  herself 
of  her  strength,  by  yielding  up  her  immense  ter- 
ritories ;  her  sons  and  her  wealth  have  gone  from 
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her,  and  she  has  given  to  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion that  wealth  of  mind  which,  if  employed 
within  her  own  borders,  would  have  enriched 
herself.  Now  that  her  work  is  accomplished,  it 
is  time  for  her  to  look  at  home ;  and,  like  a  vet- 
eran of  an  hundred  battles,  whose  blood  has  been 
freely  shed,  and  whose  body  is  scarred  with  hon- 
orable wounds  in  his  counti*y*s  service,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  retire  within  herself  and  grow 
strosg.  If  she  employ  the  latent  intellect  and 
energy  now  within  her,  she  will  excel  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses,  as 
she  has  alreadv  done  in  those  of  war  and  of 
Statesmanship.  Let  the  young  men  of  Virginia 
believe  that  it  is  their  part  to  adorn  and  illustrate 
what  their  fathers  have  done,  and  to  render  greater 
their  deeds,  by  proclaiming  them ;  let  them  think 
with  Sallust,  that  ^*  while  to  act  well  for  the 
State  is  glorious,  to  write  well  for  it,  is  not  with- 
out its  merit;**  let  them  esteem  some  pleasure, 
and  honor  too,  to  exist  in  the  creative  talent  of 
the  artist,  who  makes  a  block  of  marble  or  a 
piece  of  canvass  to  speak  in  universal  language 
to  every  age  and  people,  the  glories  of  merito- 
rious deeds,  and  to  excite  by  their  dumb  elo- 
quence to  the  imitation  of  patriotic  men.  Let 
them  know  that  the  poet*s  page  is  as  a  leaf  of 
immortality,  and  that  fame  of  lasting  character 
can  be  won  by  the  pen  as  well  as  by  the  sword 
or  the  tongue. 

Let  them  know  and  believe  these  things,  and 
we  shall  soon  see  that  we  have  among  us  the 
mind  to  execute,  as  we  have  the  material  to  work 
up  into  histories  and  poems,  and  to  be  represen- 
ted in  marble  and  on  canvass.  The  plough,  the 
pen,  and  the  pencil ;  the  sculptor^s  chisel  and  the 
artist's  lute,  all  have  or  may  have  full  employ- 
ment in  enriching  and  in  illustrating  Virginia  and 
her  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  in  Vir- 
ginia so  little  attention  paid  to  collecting  libra- 
ries. The  State  Library,  in  the  Capitol,  num- 
bers only  14,000  volumes ;  a  small  and  even  in  sig- 
nificant one  for  the  State,  although  it  is  compactly 
and  carefully  arranged  and  is  under  excellent 
supervision. 

The  Library  of  the  City  is  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  ones  that  could  be  collected  in  any 
place  as  large  and  prosperous  as  Richmond  ;  it 
may  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of  the  city, 
as  it  scarcely  deserves  mention  as  any  thing  else. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  Richmond  to  have  a 
building  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  library,  well  fur- 
nished with  books^  and  under  the  care  of  the  pres- 
ent excellent  librarian ;  affording  a  place  where 
citizens  and  strangers  might  visit  and  find  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  in  its  well-filled  shelves. 
The  Apprentices*  Library,  in  Philadelphia^  plan- 


ned  and  begun  by  Franklin,  is  a  fit  model  for 
our  imitation  in  this  respect. 

It  would  be  considered  a  shame  in  any  coontry, 
that  its  capital  city  should  be  without  an  exteo- 
sive  public  library ;  and  that  shame  now  attaches 
to  the  capital   of  Virginia.    Lord  Bacon    haa 
well  said  .that  **  Libraries  are  as   the  shrines 
where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of 
true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  impos- 
ture, are  preserved  and  reposed.*'    May  we  soon 
see  a  large  and  well-attended  shrine  in  the  good 
city  of  Richmond.     Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  and 
it  passes  for  an  axiom,  that  **  the  chief  glory  of 
every  people  arises  from   its  authors.*'     If   so, 
then  Virginia  is  lamentably  deficient  in  glory. 
Her  wealth  of  hitellect  is  wasted  in  political 
strife,  and  she  now  struggles  vainly  for  that  im- 
portance which  she  formerly  possessed.  We  iviah 
to  see  her  attain  importance  in  another  manner, 
and  employ  all  her  powers  in  becoming  great 
by  developing   her  own  resources.      Although 
her  sons  are  just  as  capable  now  as  their  fathers 
were,  they  have  not  the  same  field  for  labour 
which  they  had ;  the  country  has  outgrown  her, 
and  she  no  longer  occupies,  either  really  or  com- 
paratively, her  former  position  or  influence.   Her 
sons  have  migrated  to  other  states,  and  many 
have  risen  to  honours,  which  it  may  fairly  be 
asserted  they  would  never  have  obtained  at  home. 
In  the  founding  of  new  commonwealths,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  political  offices  thence  ariaing, 
they  found  a  field  of  fame,  and  have  risen  yvUkt 
circumstances  to  renown.     Yet  although  Virgi- 
nia has  in  much  degree  lost  her  influence  directly 
as  a  state,  the  influence  of  her  people  and  her 
principles,  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  South 
and  West,  will  remain  forever,  and  through  her  off- 
spring she  will  make  lasting  impressions  on  our 
country.    Hitherto  she  has  had  more  power  than 
any  other  State  in  the  confederacy.    The  eldeat 
born,  her  birthright  has  been  to  rule;  and  her 
sister  States  have  bowed  down  to  her  in  reve- 
rence, and  looked  up  to  her  for  direction.    With 
the  vast  strides  that  our  country  is  now  making, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  importance   of   the 
western  part  of  the  confederacy,  she  will  be  left 
behind,  and  be  forgotten  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ment, unless  she  now  endeavours  by  renewed 
and  varied  effort  to  attain  another  supremacy. 
Her  former  power  seems  to  be  somewhat  merg- 
ed into  that  of  her  two  children,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri; — these  States  she  seems  specially  to 
have  settled,  for  there  is  in  them  less  admixture 
of  the  men  of  other  States.    In  fact,  Virigioia, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  from  their  position    in 
the  middle  line  of  our  Union,  from  their  conser- 
vative tendencies,  from  their  lying  between  abo- 
litionism on  the  one  hand,  and  ultra  slavery  sen- 
timents on  the  other  and  partaking  of  neither  ; 
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and  ftbo  rrom  the  pure-blooded  race  of  meo  who 
settled  them,  form  the  Backbooe  of  the  Union. 
The  glorj  of  the  mother  State  may  be  awallow- 
•d  op  io  that  of  her  offspring ;  from  them  will 
come  forth,  as  from  her  have  already  arisen,  the 
men  moderate  in  sentiment,  and  strong  and  firm 
in  mind  and  principle,  under  whose  guidance 
diis  land  will  he  successfully  ruled. 

In  all  Virgioia  there  is  no  Museum.  Many 
decry  these  collections  of  curiosities  as  of  little 
vdae,  serving  only  as  amusements  for  children 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  growth.  It  has  ever  seem- 
ed to  ns  that  filial  reverence  is  one  of  the  chief 
▼irtnes;  aod  the  same  feeling,  that  makes  the 
children  of  an  honored  and  much-loved  parent 
preierve  mementoes  of  that  parent,  would  lead 
OS  to  preserve  the  relics  of  our  great  men  with 
filial  and  patriotic  care.  No  man  can  object 
to  a  collection  of  those  things  that  bring  to  mind 
the  great  nod  wise  men  of  former  days ;  and  it 
is  too  much  the  case  with  us,  that  we  neglect 
the  graves,  and  preserve  scarcely  any  memento 
of  the  existence  of  our  greatest  benefactors. 
Even  if  Museums  contain  only  simple  curiosities, 
and  appear  fit  for  the  amusement  of  children 
alone,  I  would  still  advocate  them,  and  urge  their 
collection.  Children  make  three-fifths  of  the 
homan  race,  and  eventually  become  the  entire 
nasB  of  men  aod  women.  Counting  them,  grown 
and  nngrown,  they  form  nine-tenths  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  these  should  be 
amosed,  even  if  nothing  better  result. 

The  value  of  a  well-filled  Museum  is  that  it 
excites  inquiry  by  stimulating  curiosity ;  it  is  food 
lor  the  mind;  it  gives  rise  to  reflectiou,  and  causes 
comparisons  to  be  made,  calling  up  the  past  and 
exciting  the  imagination  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  memory.  Jt  teaches  morality  and  religion ;  by 
looking  over  the  relics  of  the  dead  and  gone,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of -life,  and 
of  our  own  departure.  As  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  the  Museum  takes  high  rank ;  it  can- 
not lie  as  history  is  said  to  do ;  nor  can  it  exag- 
gerate beauties  or  defects,  as  do  painting,  poetry 
or  scdptore.  We  learn  more  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  ancienta  from  the  curiosities  col- 
lected in  Pompeii,  than  from  all  their  writings; 
aod  even  now  Layard  is  opening  to  us  the  history 
of  the  Assyrians,  in  his  researches  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  Museums  would  destroy 
arach  of  the  romance  that  now  lingers  around 
aiaay  periods  of  history,  by  bringing  down  to 
the  standard  of  the  present,  all  past  ages.  They 
would  make  the  golden  fleece  to  appear  like  or- 
dinary lamb's  wool;  the  club  of  Hercules  would 
be  a  common  quarter  staff;  aod  the  8word«Bal- 
Bmag  (that  cleft  men  completely  armed  so  nicely« 
that  they  never  knew  they  were  severed  until  on 


moving  they  fell  apart)  a  well-tempered  Andrea 
Ferara. 

The  cast  off  shirt  and  toga  of  old  Cato  would 
teach  us  more  of  Roman  dress  than  their  booka 
do ;  and  the  private  letters  and  a  file  of  Acta 
Diurna,  (posted  placards  of  news,)  would  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  manners  and  the 
home  language  of  the  men  of  old  that  we  do  not 
now  possess.  Museums  would  prevent,  by  cor- 
recting, the  lies  of  chroniclers,*  and  thus  purify 
history.  • 

In  a  state  possessing  so  much  material,  and  so 
proud  of  the  past  too,  it  is  strange  that  no  full 
and  extensive  Museum  has  been  made,  to  carry 
to  succeeding  generations  mementoes  of  our 
great  men  and  their  deeds,  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  former  times. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  nothing  of 
interest  occurred  in  the  city  or  in  the  govern naent 
of  the  State  to  attract  attention ;  it  was  the  era 
of  good  feeling,  quietness  and  prosperity  per- 
vaded the  community,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
such  a  time  of  happiness  for  the  historian  to 
record. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic interest,  that  have  been  overlooked  in  this 
narrative;  matters  relating  to  the  city  in  its  bridges, 
docks,  canals,  &c.  Mayors  Bridge  had  been 
built  some  years  before  this  time,  and  is  still  kept 
up  ;  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  result  of  per- 
severing effort,  in  the  face  of  discouraging  prog- 
nostics. The  bridge  was  built  by  Col.  Mayo,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  friends  and  the  predictions 
of  failure  from  enemies.  It  brought  him  revenue 
instead  of  ruin,  and  silenced  completely  the  cavils 
of  those  who  opposed  its  commencement. 

It  is  a  wooden  bridge;  its  length  about  930 
yards ;  its  platform  some  sixteen  feet  above  wa- 
ter level;  the  piers  are  about  55  feet  asunder, 
made  of  timber  and  filled  in  with  stone.  The 
toll-gate  keeper*s  house  is  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
bridge,  where,  by  means  of  a  causeway  it  crosses 
an  island,  and  looks  like  the  houses  of  Holland, 
built  upon  piles  and  elevated  above  the  water. 

This  bridge,  although  much  needed  at  the  time, 
is  now  a  nuisance  to  the  city,  and  should  be  aba- 
ted; it  is  old,  in  bad  repair,  and  the  tolls  upon  it 
are  too  high.  Richmond  requires  a  free  bridge 
to  Manchester,  and  to  the  opposite  counties,  and 
one  more  handsome  and  substantial  than  this  old 
and  rickety  tax-gatherer  of  a  bridge. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has 
its  termination  in  Richmond.  It  was  begun  in 
1788,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  a  noble 
state  work,  and  wben  finished  will  pour  through 
our  state  the  rich  commerce  of  the  West,  and  at 
the  same  time  develope  the  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  Virginia.  This  work  is  the  first 
effort  made  in  this  country  to  connect  the  Eastern 
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and  WoBtera  waters ;  hdcI  bad  it  been  completed 
early,  it  would  have  so  added  to  tbe  wealtb  and 
importance  of  the  State,  that  she  would  have 
been  tbe  most  populous  and  the  richest  common- 
wealth in  the  union. 

The  completion  of  the  work,  and  tbe  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  State,  lies  in  the  unknown 
future;  no  man  dare  risk  his  reputation  as  a 
prophet  by  predicting  its  completion.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  considered  it  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  devgted  the  whole  effort  of  the 
State  to  excel  in  it.  Such  a  work  as  this,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  entire  State,  cutting  the 
layers  of  mineral  formation,  opening  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  tapping  its  coal  fields,  and 
making  a  safe  and  easy  passage-way  to  men  and 
products  from  every  part,  would  be  to  the  State 
what  tbe  grmit  artery  is  to  the  body,  the  current 
along  which  its  life-blood  passes.  Any  check  or 
stoppage  to  such  a  current  or  channel,  must  induce 
ill  health  in  the  man ;  and  any  hindrance  to  the 
work,  an  undeveloped  or  impaired  vitality  in  the 
State.  The  city  termination  of  this  canal  is  in 
the  basin ;  it  covers  some  ^ve  or  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  in  some  places  fifty  feet  deep ; 
many  large  mills  are  turned  by  the  water  passing 
through  it ;  and  locks  are  now  being  made  which 
will  connect  it  with  the  dock,  and  allow  boats  to 
pass  up  and  down  from  the  river  to  the  basin. 
Lumber-yards,  coal-yards,  and  places  of  busi- 
ness of  every  kind  lie  around  it,  and  the  com- 
merce that  passes  through  it  is  very  valuable. 

The  Richmond  Dock  Company  was  chartered 
in  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  from  Rocketts  landing  up  to 
Mayo's  Bridge;  they  were  empowered  to  use 
locks,  or  any  means  which  they  judged  expe- 
dient, and  were  required  to  keep  in  the  upper 
basin,  or  dock,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  depth 
of  water  of  ten  and  a  half  feet.  It  was  also  re- 
quired to  have  a  boat  navigation  up  to  the  mills, 
and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  Shockoe  creek. 
This  work  has  been  completed,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing eleven  feet  water,  have  since  come  up  to 
the  wharves  of  Richmond. 

A  singularly  built  bridge  was  thrown  across 
the  river  in  1816  by  Edwin  Trent  Esq.,  a  popu- 
lar and  wealthy  citizen.  This  bridge  was  made 
near  where  the  Petersburg  Rail  Road  Bridge 
DOW  stands;  and  was  built  because  the  only  one 
across  the  river  was  low  down,  and  because  the 
rate  of  toll  was  high.  The  platform  did  notrest 
on  piers,  but  on  sleepers,  which  were  riveted 
into  the  rocks  only  a  foot  or  two  above  water 
level ;  thus  the  river  when  it  rose  soon  passed 
over  tbe  bridge,  and  by  covering  protected  it. 
A  hand-rail  was  placed  on  it  that  could  be  re- 
moved when  necessary;  and  the  floor  was  made 
to  slope,  so  that  the  up-stream  edge  of  the  bridge 


was  some  eight  inches  lower  than  the  other ;  the 
result  would  be,  that  in  a  freshet  the  water  would 
rise  on  this  upper  edge,  and  keep  the  whole  struc- 
ture firm.  It  was  1,654  feet  long,  and  18  feet 
wide;  and  when  completed  promised  to  last  a 
long  time ;  it  was  however  finally  destroyed  by 
a  strong  and  high  freshet. 

About  this  time  the  spiritof  land  speculation  waa 
rife  in  Richmond  ;  the  changes  made  by  the  war 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  European  affairs,  and  the  general  depres- 
sion made  men  afraid  to  invest  money  in  many 
kinds  of  business,  or  In  usual  speculations.  There 
was  a  general  distrust  of  stocks,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  was  the  only  safe  investment.  It  was  ex- 
pected also  that  Richmond  would  speedily  be- 
come a  large  city;  and  accordingly,  the  price 
of  lots  went  up  rapidly,  and  men  bought  and 
sold  in  the  fever  of  speculation,  as  if  fortunes 
could  be  made  by  giving  an  imaginary  and 
immense  value  to  the  poorest  land  around  the 
city.  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  progress  of 
the  fever;  a  new  town  was  laid  off  on  paper 
above  the  city,  called  the  town  of  Sydney ;  lands 
sold  readily  for  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre 
that  would  not  now  bring  one  hundred ;  some« 
for  which  that  price  was  refused,  weris  af^er-> 
wards  disposed  of  for  sixteen  dollars.  One 
wealthy  citizen,  who  had  made  in  one  year's 
trade  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  invested  it 
all  in  these  valueless  lots  at  these  exalted 
prices.  Another  purchased  for  a  large  sum 
a  lot,  which  was  then,  and  is  still,  occupied  by 
an  immense  ravine ;  a  possession  not  likely  to 
yield  income  to  the  purchaser!  Another  specu- 
lator laid  off  a  town  on  Navy  Hill;  proposed  to 
have  erected  a  monument  commemorating  tbe  ^ 
exploits  of  our  sailors  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
actually  built  up  a  log  monument  as  a  shadow 
of  that  which  was  to  come,  and  as  a  recommen- 
dation and  invitation  to  purchasers.  His  efforts 
availed  not;  the  monument  has  not  yet  beea 
built,  nor  tbe  town  which  was  to  surround  it ! 

CHAPTER  NINTH- 
CONVENTIOK   OF  "29 — '30. 

Richmond  had  seen  no  great  debate  since  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr  had  filled  her  courts  with 
excitement.  She  was  now,  in  common  with  the 
whole  State,  agitated  by  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  to  reform  the  State 
Constitution,  and  became  again  a  moat  inter- 
esting arena  whereon  was  exhibited  the  re- 
putation of  great  names,  and  the  powers  of 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  Virginia.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1829,  this  able  body  of  men  met  in  Con- 
vention, in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates; 
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tlieywere  picked  men;  every  district  sent  iU 
bMt  aod  faTorite  flon,  and  certainly  no  legisla- 
live  body,  aave  only  the  CongroM  of  1776,  ex- 
cellod  it  in  the  imposing  array  of  mighty  names. 
Madiaon,  Monroe  and  Marshall   form  a  trio  of 
inteSerts  and  repotations  that  no  Congress  or  any 
otber  assembled  body  of  men  could  exhibit ;  and 
bttides  these,  there  were  Randolph,  Giles,  Up- 
ibnr,  Doddridge,  Johnson,  Leigh  and  others, 
equal  to  the  intellects  of  any  part  of  oar  country. 
Complaints  had  been  made  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  former  constitation  was  unfair  in  many 
of  it!  effects,  and  changes  were  desired  and  ur- 
gootly  called  for.     As  under  it  the  right  of  voting 
was  restricted  to  those  possessing  free -holds, 
masy,  because  of  their  poverty,  were  prevented 
from  exercising  that  right,  although  otherwise  well 
qaalified.    This  was  a  subject  of  complaint  both 
east  and  west.    Another,  and  a  sectional  cause 
of  complaint,  was  that  the  slaves  of  the  east 
were  estimated  in  apportioning  the  representa* 
tioB,  aod  that  thus  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
although  excelling  in    white  population,   had 
fewer  lepresentatives  in  the  Legislature.     This 
was  the  chief  reason  why  the  Convention  was 
called.    From  real  and  fancied  grievances,  from 
the  restless  desire  of  change  peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
icaa  cbaracter,  and  from  the  hope  of  bettering 
tbe  condition  of  the  State,  Virginia  selected  her 
mightiest  men  and  sent  them  up  to  take  counsel 
for  her  benefit.     They  met  with  the  best  wishes 
and  with  the  highest  expectations  of  the  people 
of  Vnrgmia ;   they  remained  in  session  a  long 
time ;  they  examined  the  former  constitution  in 
all  its  parts,  and  carefully  and  thoroughly  delib* 
erated  npon  the  business  for  which  they  were 
■ant,  yet  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
nenlt  of  their  labors  was  not  satisfactory.     So 
mock  disappointment  was  felt  that  it  has  justified 
tbe  opinion  of  John  Randolph  when  he  called  this 
Coavention  *'  The  Slaughter-House  of  Reputa- 
tions.*'   Many  a  man  entered  it  with  reputation 
ts  a  man  of  great  talent  and  statesman-like  abil- 
ity ;  and  came  forth  from  it  shorn  of  his  hon- 
ofB,  only  to  sink  into  obscurity.     There  were 
many  men  in  it  of  made  reputations,  and  who 
cared  not  to  risk  them  in  proposing  or  advocating 
changes,  fearing  lesu  their  fame  might  be  im- 
paired ;  old  men  too,  who  are  generally  averse 
to  change,  esteeming  the  former  times  better 
than  the    present,  and  unwilling  to  advocate 
measures  which  they  might  not  live  to  see  car- 
ried out. 

Others  again,  who  were  highly  esteemed,  in 
endeavoring  to  make  changes,  made  such  as 
pleased  no  party  or  section  and  thus  lost  reputa- 
tion. The  West  was  not  satisfied,  because  it  did 
Dot  gain  its  object,  and  accepted  grumblingly 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  auffflBge ;  the  free- 


holders of  the  east  were  di«atisfied  that  the  right 
was  extended,  and  thus  the  Ultras  on  each  side 
were  disappointed  and  angered,  and  the  oaly 
thing  in  which  they  were  brought  together  waa 
in  a  union  of  complaint  and  condemnation. 

The  Convention  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  irresolute  man,  who  has  neither  decision  nor 
courage,  and  who  in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  two 
contending  parties,  displeases  both.  In  looking 
over  a  file  of  old  newspapers,  we  are  struck  with 
the  excitement  existing  throughout  the  State; 
during  the  long  interval  of  quiet  that  had  perva- 
ded the  commuDity,  men  had  become  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  discussions;  and,  never  having  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  taking  to  pieces  and  putting 
together  again  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  afibrded,  as  men  to 
whom  an  unknown  pleasure  had  been  offered. 

Cbauges  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  degree  were 
proposed  by  some,  and  busy  canvassing  was  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  State;  until  at  length  the 
Convention,  like  a  hnge  hatching  machine,  was 
put  in  operation ;  and  the  brood  that  issued  forth 
did  not  at  all  please  the  owners. 

The  Constitution  that  was  to  be  thus  dissected 
and  repaired,  was  the  work  of  George  Mason, 
and  was  made  during  the  Revolutionary  times 
of  1776.  Jiiffiiwmi  wrote  the  Bill  of  Righu  for 
it,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  that  day,  con- 
taining our  best  and  wisest  men,  amended  and 
adopted  it.  Madison  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Convention,  collected  at  this  time  to  amend, 
who  had  sat  in  the  ilssenibly  that  formed  the 
Constitution.  Marshall  and  Monroe  had,  with 
him,  sat  in  the  Ratifying  Convention  of  1788 ; 
when,  with  so  much  difficulty,  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union  was  adopted. 

Fifty-five  years  had  elapsed  since  James  Mad- 
ison had  given  his  assent  to  the  work  of  George 
Mason  whom  he  had  since  pronounced  the 
greatest  statesman  that  this  country  ever  saw. 
As  the  aged  man  sat  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  thought  over  the  times  past, 
what  singular  sensations  must  have  crowded  on 
his  mind.  The  half  century  of  political  life 
which  he  had  lived,  with  its  continual  whirl  of 
events  and  its  great  and  lasting  changes,  had  been 
equal  to  centuries  of  the  usual  still  life  of  nations. 
That  half  centnry  had  changed  entirely  the  whole 
political  world ;  and  the  mind  of  man  had  been 
forced  from  its  old  sluggish  channels,  and  urged 
with  the  force  of  a  torrent  into  new  courses,  as 
if  a  river,  acted  on  by  earthquake  power,  had 
left  its  old  bed  and  cut  for  itself  a  new  aod  bet- 
ter channel,  along  which  it  rushed  with  irresis- 
tible force.  In  that  half  century  had  lived  and 
acted  Washington  in  this  hemisphere  and  Bou- 
naparte  in  the  other;  two  men  of  mightier  in- 
fluence than  any  other  two  tbe  world  ever  saw* 
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In  that  half  century  thrones  had  been  toppled 
down,  the  power  of  priestcraft  over  nations  as- 
saulted and  impaired,  and,  better  than  all,  the 
principles  of  republican  government  understood 
and  carried  out. 

The  human  mind  hadJieen  powerfully  stimu- 
lated, and  had  made  rapid  advances  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  art.  From  the  lightning 
rod  of  Franklin,  depriving  the  storm-cloud  of  its 
danger,  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  chemistry 
and  its  kindred  sciences,  in  the  glorious  art  of 
war,  in  the  revelations  from  the  poet*s  page  and 
the  hi8torian*8  pen,  in  all  the  walks  of  literature 
and  science,  even  up  to  the  discovery  of  Cham- 
pollion,  that  rendered  legible  the  obscure  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  the  miud  of  man  had  exer- 
cised itself  in  conquering  difficulties  and  in  pro- 
ducing results  for  the  instruction  or  amusement 
of  the  race. 

In  that  half  century  the  world  had  renewed 
its  youth,  and  commeAced  an  entirely  fresh  ex- 
istence; new  in  the  principles  that  were  hence- 


its  stability,  and  its  permanency.  It  was  a  aen- 
sible,  lucid  argument. 

James  Monroe,  who  had  figured  in  the  former 
convention,  spoke  but  seldom.  He  is  described 
as  **  very  wrinkled  and  weatherbeaten ;  ungrace- 
ful in  attitude  and  gesture,  and  bis  speeches  only 
common-place.**  His  mind  was  not  of  the  first 
order;  he  was  rather  a  practical  man  of  great 
energy,  than  a  man  of  genius  or  a  philosophic 
statesman.  Yet  his  mind  was  well  qualified  to 
work  with  that  of  his  friends,  Jefierson  and  Madi- 
son. No  intellect  was  more  philosophic,  more  dear 
or  more  far-reaching  than  Madison*s;  no  better 
and  more  efficient  party  leader  or  sagacious  pol- 
itician ever  lived  than  Monroe.  He  possessed  the 
talent  for  business,  and  another  equally  important, 
that  of  conciliating;  his  rule  as  President  was  the 
era  of  good  feeling. 

He  had  filled  every  office  that  the  State  and 
his  country  could  bestow;  he  had  fought  in  her 
cause,  had  sat  in  her  councils,  had  assisted  ia 
forming  her  constitution,  had  served  her  in  for- 
eign embassies,  and  in  negotiating  the  acquiai- 
forth  to  govern  it,  and  the  measures  of  policy  toltj^n^f  Louisiana;  he  bad  been  Governor  of  our 


be  adopted ;  new  in  the  class  of  men  who  were 
to  take  the  lead  among  its  civilized  communi- 
ties ;  and  new  in  the  effects  and  influences  that 
were  to  result  throughout  the  entire  world.  All 
these  mighty  changes  bad  taken  place  since  the 
time  when  a  few  men,  assembled  in  the  village 
capital  of  Virginia,  had  organized  resistance, 
formed  themselves  into  a  State,  and  adopted  the 
first  written  Constitution  the  world  ever  saw. 

Now  that  feeble  yet  wise  colony  had  become 
a  great  state,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  free  and  ex- 
tensive country,  her  wisest  men  had  assembled  to 
alter  and  amend  their  constitutibn*  James  Mad- 
ison was  the  Nestor  of  the  convention.  At  his 
advanced  age  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  any  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings; nor  did  he;  for  his  work  was  all  fin- 
ished, and  he  left  to  younger  men  the  chief  la- 
bors of  the  occasion.  He  is  thus  described  by 
one  who  Was  present,  **Mr.  Madison  sat  on  the 
left  of  the  speaker.  He  spoke  once  for  half  an 
hour,  but  although  a  pin  might  have  been  heard 
to  drop,  so  low  was  bis  tone  that  from  the  gal- 
lery I  could  distiuguish  only  oiie  word  and  that 
was  Constitution.  When  be  rose,  a  great  part  of 
the  members  left  their  seats  and  clustered  around 
the  aged  statesman,  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Mr.  Madison  was  a  small  man,  of  ample  fore- 
head and  some  obliquity  of  vision,  (I  thought 
the  effect  probably  of  age,)  his  eyes  appearing 
to  be  slightly  introverted.  His  dress  was  plain; 
his  overcoat  a  faded  brown  surtout."  The  opin- 
ion expressed  in  this  speech  was  in  favor  of  the 
federal  number  in  forming  a  basis  of  representa- 


State  and  President  of  the  United  States;  be 
had  done  much  to  fix  the  policy  of  this  country; 
had  acquired  Florida;  had  acknowledged  the  io- 
dependence  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
had  proclaimed  to  the  world  our  intention  as  a 
people  to  suffer  no  foreign  nation  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  states  or  nations  on  this  conti- 
nent. Lastly,  he  possessed  so  little  fake  pride  and 
knew  so  well  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  that 
after  passing  through  all  these  honors,  be  exer- 
cised the  office  of  Justice  of  Peace  in  his  own 
county.  He  proposed  by  way  of  compromise 
that  of  the  two  Houses,  forming  the  Legislature, 
the  party  holding  to  the  white  basis  should  have 
their  principle  carried  out  in  electing  the  House  of 
Delegates ;  and  that  the  combined  basis  should  be 
that  by  which  the  Senate  was  chosen.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  leave  before  the  convention 
closed  its  session. 

John  Marshall  had  devoted  himself  to  the  lawt 
as  entirely  as  Monroe  had'  to  politics,  and  hie 
fame  will  be  a  lasting  one.  That  he  was  one  of 
the  finest,  strongest,  clearest  minds  in  the  coun- 
try is  acknowledged ;  for  directness,  power  of 
condensation  and  effect  in  argument  no  man  ever 
excelled  him.  ''Whenever  he  spoke,  which  was 
seldom,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  he  attracted 
great  attention.  His  appearance  was  revolu- 
tionary and  patriarchal.  Tall,  in  a  long  surtout 
of  blue,  with  a  face  of  genius  and  an  eye  of  fire, 
his  mind  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  condensa- 
tion ;  he  distilled  an  argument  down  to  its  es- 
sence." His  professional  pursuits  had  engrossed 
him  and  allowed  no  time  for  politics;  yet  bad 


tion ;  and  he  recommended  it  for  its  simplicity,  I  bis  party  been  triumphant,  it  is  probable  that  be 
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woold  have  beea  cmlled  out.     HU  efforts  in  thet  tioo,  advocftted  repreMOtation  accordiogto  nnm- 


flooie  of  Delegates,  in  defending  from  censure 
Jaji's  treaty  and  other  measures  of  Washing- 
ton's administration»  showed  that  in  politics  as  in 
law  be  possessed  the  power  to  accomplish  what- 
eter  be  undertook.  His  services  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  France,  and  the  papers  drawn  up 
and  addressed  by  him  to  Talleyrand,  excited  ad- 
miration from  all,  and  gave  promise  of  great  politi- 
cal iocceas.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  obtai  ning 
political  honors,  he  would  have  obtained  them. 
Perbaps  no  man  in  his  party  could  have  taken 
up  the  mantle  of  power  that  Washington  laid 
down,  except  John  Marshall. 

Altboogfa  be  took  bat  a  slight  part  in  the  de- 
batos,  yet  his  Life  of  Washington  shows  him  to 
bare  been  well  qualified  for  such  discussion.  The 
work  is  too  much  neglected  now ;  its  style  is 
ratber  dry  and  the  subject  somewhat  heavily 
treated;  yet  it  is  the  weighty  production  of  a 
migbty  mind ;  and  contains,  beside  covering  the 
wbele  ground  historically,  an  account  of  the 
fcieace  of  government,  with  the  principles  regu- 
Itciag  it,  as  then  going  on  in  the  world.  A  Life 
•f  so  great  a  man,  written  by  another  great  man, 
eoDtaiDing  a  narrative  of  events  the  most  inter- 
eftiag  in  the  world's  history,  and  with  disserta- 
tiofis  by  so  able  and  learned  a  jurist  and  consti- 
tBtion-maker,  is  snrely  one  of  the  most  valuable 
legacies  that  could  be  left  to  any  people. 

la  bis  speeches  be  proposed  a  compromise ;  the 
West  was  in  favour  of  the  White  Basis  alone,  and 
tbe  East  in  favour  of  the  Basis  of  population 
and  taxation  combined.    Judge  Marsball's  opin- 
iea  was  this :  "  I  think  the  soundest  principles  of 
rspoblicanism  do  sanction  some  relation  between 
repiesentation  and  taxation.     Certainly  no  opin- 
ion bas  received  the  sanction  of  wiser  statesmen 
and  patriots.    I  think  this  was  the  principle  of 
tbe  revolution ;  tbe  ground  on  which  the  colo- 
nies were  torn  from  the  mother  country  and 
made  independent  states."    He  offered,  how- 
ever, a  compromise  between  the  two  parties,  and 
to  obtain  it  proposed  that  the  white  population 
■hould  be  combined  with  Federal  numbers  and 
thus  form  the  basis  of  representation.     This 
would  mako  the  concessions  mutual  and  equal. 
Two  parties  had  been  very  early  formed ;  and 
indeed  the  question,  on  which  they  differed,  had 
been  raised  and  the  parties  formed  out  of  the 
House,  and  brought  into  it.    Tbe  £ast  and  tbe 
West  were  arrayed  in  hostile  attitude  on  the 
question  of  representation,  and  the  discussion 
was  warm  and  long  continued.    Tbe  East  pos- 
iessing  many  slaves,  subjects  of  taxation,  was 
in  favor  of  the  representation  allowed  in  Con- 
gress to  the  Southern  States  and  sanctioned  by 
long  custom  in  Virginia;  the  West,  with  few 
i^va%  and  a  large  and  increasing  white  popola- 


bers  alone;  rejecting  the  slaves  as  so  much  pro- 
perty. 

On  fhis  question  tbe  Convention  divided  off; 
yet  tbe  lines  were  not  geographically  distinct, 
as  some  advocates  of  the  White  Basis  were  from 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  Ridge,  which,  dividing 
the  State,  was  supposed  to  divide  the  parties 
also ;  and  General  Taylor,  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent supporters,  was  from  Norfolk. 

The  parties  seem  to  have  stood  thus  ;  for  the 
combined  Basis  tbe  chief  men  were  Madison, 
Marshall,  Randolph,  Leigh,  Upshur,  Taxewell, 
Giles,  Coalter,  Bayly,  Nicholas,  Stanard,  Gor- 
don, Scott,  Green,  Samuel  Taylorf  Lucas  P. 
Thompson  and  others;  for  the  White  fiasis, 
Monroe,  Mercer,  Doddridge,  Robert  Taylor, 
Cooke,  Johnson,  Powell,  Henderson,  Baldwin, 
Summers  and  Campbell. 

These  were  the  chief  men  who  took  active 
part  in  the  discussion ;  there  were  many  others 
who  had  some  share  in  it,  men  of  ability  too, 
yet  who  were  not  among  the  prominent  men. 

Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  was  the  leader  of 
the  Eastern  or  Lowland  party  in  the  House.  He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  and  always 
stood  high  in  Virginia  for  his  excellence  of  dis- 
position, frankness  of  manner,  integrity  and  ca- 
pacity. *«  His  diction  is  clear,  correct,  elegant, 
and  might  safely  be  committed  to  print  jusi  as 
spoken.  Yet  high  as  he  stands,  he  is  not  per- 
haps in  the  highest  rank  of  speakers.  He  never 
lightens,  never  thunders;  he  can  charm,  he  can 
convince,  but  he  can  hardly  overwhelm.*'  This 
is  the  opinion  of  one  who  beard  him  in  this  Con- 
vention, yet  it  does  but  scanty  justice  to  the 
powers  of  this  eminent  man.  He  was  vehement 
in  his  defence  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  of  the 
basis  of  representation,  consisting  of  populauoa 
and  taxation  combined.  Although  not  power- 
full/  eloquent,  still  bis  real  ability,  thorough 
training  in  debate,  earnestness  of  manner  and 
confidence  in  tbe  justice  of  bis  cause  made  him 
a  formidable  opponent  to  the  reformers  in  the 
House ;  while  bis  zeal  won  for  bim  the  approba- 
tion of  many  friends  and  paved  the  way  for  fu- 
ture honors.  His  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate may  be  traced  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
State  in  this  body ;  he  here  proved  himself  a 
sound  and  safe  counsellor.  Many  of  tbe  other 
changes,  proposed  in  the  Convention  by  tbe  re- 
formers, were  opposed  by  bim,  and  he  advocated 
and  defended  the  old  Constitution  in  most  of  its 
parts;  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the 
county  court  system  was  not  swept  away.  He 
spoke  with  sharpness  of  ^*  the  reformers,  who 
were  willing  to  make  tbe  experiment  on  the  body 
politic,  how  large  a  dose  of  French  rights  of 
it  could  bear  without  fever»  frenzy,  mad- 
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ne«8  and  death."  And  in  his  speech  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  combined  basis  of  population  and 
taxation  nssertedi  that  **  no  government  will  be 
just,  or  wise,  or  safe  for  Virginia  that  places  the 
property  of  the  East  in  the  power  of  the  West." 
**  The  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  in  its 
integrity,  is  only  the  second  wish  of  my  heart; 
the  first  is  that  it  may  be  preserved  entire  under 
a  free,  equal,  regular,  republican  government, 
founded  in  the  great  interests  that  are  common 
to  us  all,  and  on  a  just  balance  of  those  interests 
that  are  conflicting."  Some  went  back  to  the 
formation  of  society,  and  deduced  arguments 
therefrom  in  favor  of  the  White  Basb ;  on  whom 
he  sarcastically  remarks  that  **  it  seems  to  be 
imagined  that  no  government  is  a  civilized  one 
unless  it  be  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  man 
in  a  savage  state." 

He  led  the  van  of  his  party,  and  was  deci- 
dedly the  most  prominent  man  in  the  House. 

Abel  P.  Upshur  spoke  early  in  the  debate,  and 
his  speech  ranks  him  among  philosophic  states- 
men. It  showed  not  only  ability  to  form  opin- 
ions and  elegance  in  expressing  them  (for  it  may 
be  considered  the  most  elegant  speech  delivered 
during  the  session)  but  it  was  also  a  philosophic 
essay  on  the  science  of  government,  emanating 
from  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  subject.  In  discussing  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  be  reverted  to  those  princi- 
ples that  govern  man  in  the  formation  of  society 
and  of  law ;  showing  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion in  the  law  of  nature  for  the  dogma  ad- 
vanced by  its  advocates  that  a  majority  of  num- 
bers alone  should  rule;  proving  that  numbers 
alone  uever  o^ade  a  state ;  and  that  the  majority 
should  consist  of  persons  and  property,  which 
together  constitute  a  state.  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  was  a  pact  made  by  all  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  as  in  it  there  was  no  such  ma^rity 
rule,  it  followed  that  neither  according  to  th#  law 
of  nature,  nor  the  Constitution  under  which  we 
lived  was  it  recognized  that  a  bare  majority  of 
persons  alone  should  have  entire  rule.  His  ar- 
gument was  essentially,  that  as  property  was 
that  which  first  brought  men  into  a  state,  and 
caused  them  to  make  laws;  moreover,  as  pro* 
perty  could  not  defend  itself,  but  was  ever  liable 
to  aggression,  it  waa  right  and  proper  that  this, 
the  most  essential  part  of  a  state,  should  have 
fit  representation  to  defend  it.  Judge  Upshur 
served  for  some  time  on  the  bench;  in  1841  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  Tyler, 
and  in  1844,  being  then  Secretary  of  State,  was 
killed,  with  bis  colleague  Gilmer  and  others,  by 
the  explosion  on  board  the  Princeton.  His  ap- 
pearance waa  that  of  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
stout  in  person,  with  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair 
eomplexion ;  he  was  graceful  aad  easy  in  maaaer 


and  gesture;  his  style  of  oratory  possessed  Both- 
ing  impassioned  or  vehement;  yet  clear,  calm 
and  convincing,  it  transported  its  own  ideas  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  power  that  made 
them  appear  to  belong  there.  He  had,  in  a  very 
great  degree  the  faculty  of  obtaining  and  keep- 
ing the  sympathies  of  bis  audience.  Indeed,  aa 
an  orator  he  may  be  said  to  rank  very  high ;  his 
intellect  was  well  trained,  and  his  mind  stored 
with  knowledge,  and  highly  accomplished;  hia 
style  of  speaking  was  unexceptionably  good,  hia 
arguments  forcible,  and  set  forth  in  language  re- 
markably terse  and  sententious ;  in  it  there  ap- 
peared nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  mia- 
placed.  He  was  also  an  able  writer,  contribu- 
ting much  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day; 
his  pieces  were  good  in  manner,  style  and  mat- 
ter. Had  not  his  life  been  prematurely  cut  oiT, 
he  might  have  risen  to  even  higher  political  honor, 
than  he  had  already  attained. 

Philip  Doddridge,  of  Brooke  county,  was  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  House  from  the  West, 
and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party. 
His  reputation  and  his  influence  were  very  great 
in  his  own  section  of  country,  and,  in  point  of 
eloquence,  he  was  considered  by  his  constituents 
a  second  Patrick  Henry.  Bom  of  humble  pa- 
rentage, and  with  few  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, he  possessed  so  much  native  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy of  mind  and  such  ardor  of  application, 
that  he  obtained  a  good  education,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  and  most  powerful  speak- 
ers at  the  bar,  or  in  the  political  arena  of  West- 
ern Virginia. 

He  came  to  the  House  the  hero  of  many  tri- 
umphs, with  the  avowed  intention  of  changing 
the  basis  of  representation ;  and  much  was  ex- 
pected from  his  known  ability. 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  statue,  thick  set 
and  large,  yet  not  ungraceful  in  carriage  or  fig- 
ure ;  his  face  wore  a  frank  manly  expression, 
and  his  disposition  well  corresponded  with  its 
indications.  Possessing  a  mind  well-trained  in 
classical  lore,  and  with  abundant  knowledge  of 
all  kinds ;  acute,  logical,  argumentative,  accus- 
tomed to  debate  at  the  bar,  and  familiar  with 
parliamentary  rule  from  long  service  in  delibe- 
rative bodies;  confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  assured  of  its  success;  with  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  West  AtBd  in  expectation  on  him  as  stim- 
ulant to  his  exertions,  he  came  into  Convention, 
a  champion  so  well  armed  and  appointed,  so 
confident  in  himself  and  his  cause,  and  ae  well 
sustained  by  his  constituents,  and  supported  by 
his  colleagues,  that  few  men  could  meet  hiaa 
without  some  misgivings.  He  was  eloquent  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  government  as  it  existed ; 
and  bore  down  upon  bis  adversaries  with  the  iea- 
petuosity  of  a  torrent.    In  denying  the  fact  sta- 
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ted  by  Mr.  Upshar,  that  oar  Constitutiou  was  a 
psct  made  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  he  assert- 
ed, that  it  was  made  io  a  time  of  difficulty  and 
daogerby  the  old  House  of  Burgesses,  elected 
with  a  Dew  name  by  freeholdeFS,  and  that  the 
mass  of  people  bad  but  little  to  do  with  its  for- 
mation. And  that  in  this  Conyention  the  people, 
for  the  first  time,  had  a  voice  in  organizing  their 
own  system  of  government.  Although  powerful 
and  eloquent,  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose ; 
be  wu  ably  met  in  argument  and  in  vehemence; 
far  Bsrpassed  in  the  disposition  to  compromise 
aod  conciliate;  overcome  and  outvoted. 

Leigh  and  himself,  though  decided  opponents, 
were  still  very  much  alike  in  disposition ;  jovial 
lod  free  in  manner,  they  were  men  who  would 
eajoy  lif«'t  pleasures,  and  take  a  momentary  lead 
in  policies  or  party.  To  each  belonged  similar 
faults  and  excelleocies;  sociable,  lively  and  agree- 
able, their  company  was  too  much  sought  for 
their  own  good.  Neither  accomplished  as  much 
M  was  expected  of  him,  or  filled  that  place  to 
wbich  bis  powers  seemed  to  call  him. 

General  Robert  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  made  some 
aWe  speeches  in  favor  of  the  White  Basis,  and 
opened  the  debate  on  this  question.  His  con- 
ftitaents  expresaed  dissatisfaction  at  a  course  so 
contrary  to  their  interests,  and  he  resigned  his 
ieat  in  consequence. 

Dariag  the  war  with  England  he  had  com- 
manded the  militia  on  the  coast  and  in  Norfolk, 
Md  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  diligence  and 
^ill  that  efficient  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
British  forces.  He  was  famous  for  his  collo- 
qoial  powers;  no  man  in  Virginia  equalled  him 
in  agreeable,  fascinating  and  instructive  conver- 
sation. His  appearance  was  that  of  a  large, 
portly,  and  fine  looking  man. 

John  R.  Cooke  of  Frederick,  and  Chapman 
Johflson  of  Angnsta,  were  both  able  lawyers, 
the  latter  resident  in  Richmond.  They  were 
elected  and  employed  by  their  respective  coun- 
ties to  represent  them  in  the  Convention,  and  to 
advocate  the  basis  of  the  West. 

Each  made  a  powerful  speech  in  favor  of  the 
views  of  his  constituents,  and  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  debate.  They  brought  to  the 
disenssion  minds  well-trained  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  debate,  and  argued  their  side  of  theques- 
tioB  with  the  pertinacity  and  skill  of  lawyers  en- 
gtged  in  an  important  suit.  * 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  ablest  naen  in  Vir- 
giM,  aod  might  have  obtained  political  honors, 
even  the  eenatorship,  had  be  desired  them.  He 
waa,  howeTer,  devoted  to  his  profession ;  it  suit- 
ed his  quiet  stndions  disposition ;  and  he  re- 
nuaiBed  in  it,  attaining  high  reputation,  and  ex- 
cetiiog  flU  rivals. 
AlesandM'  Campbell,  the  Baptist  Reformer, 
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mingled  in  this  debate,  and  contended  stoutly  for 
the  Western  plan  of  representation  and  for  the 
spirit  of  reform  generally.  A  stout,  rugged  look- 
ing man,  a  Scot  by  birth,  yet  brought  up  in 
the  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  he  possessed 
much  vigor  and  originality  of  mind;  he  was 
learned  too  in  many  languages,  and  had  his  na- 
tional shrewdness  and  keenness  increased  by  the 
excitements  of  American  culture,  and  improved 
by  the  workings  of  an  intellect  deeply  exercised 
on  religious  subjects,  and  fully  inspired  with  the 
great  idea  of  reforming  the  church  and  the  world. 
He  presented  that  singular  spectacle — a  cool  and 
cautious  Scotchman,  thoroughly  imbued  with,  and 
active  in  carrying  out,  the  most  enthusiastic  ideas. 
And  this  enthusiasm  was  accompanied  by  the  firm 
decision  of  character,  instinctive  wisdom,  honora- 
ble fairness  of  conduct,  abiding  sense  of  religious 
truth  and  persevering  resolution  which  honorably 
distinguishes  the  Scottish  people.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  world  If  a  people  so  honest  firm,  and 
wise  had  more  enthusiasm;  for  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  would  be  exerted  in  advancing  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  and  thus  benefitting  the  race  of 
man.  Mr.  Campbell  was  too  much  carried  away 
by  his  love  of  reform  ;  and  his  views,  embracing 
every  subject,  made  him,  like  most  reformers,  too 
much  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  be  a  perfectly  safe 
counsellor  for  Virginia. 

He  was  evidently  out  of  place  in  this  body, 
and  as  he  stood  very  much  alone,  as  well  in 
his  religious  opinions  as  in  his  political  views, 
it  might  be  said  to  him  more  truly  than  to  a 
wiser  man,  who  meddled  not  in  politics,  **Thou 
art  beside  thyself.*' 

The  clause  in  the  old  Constitution  prohibiting 
clergymen  from  serving  in  the  Legislature  was 
continued  in  the  present  one  after  debate,  and 
was  evidently  meant  to  exclude  one  who  pos- 
sessed such  radical  notions  and  was  so  anxious 
to  enfirce  them. 

ChKles  Feuton  Mercer  of  Loudoun  was  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  House,  and  advo- 
cated the  Western  side  of  the  question  with  mncb 
force  of  reasoning,  and  a  formidable  array  of 
facts  and  figures.  He  has  the  honor  of  having 
originated  the  scheme  of  colonizing  the  negro 
race  in  Africa;  and  of  having  labored  zealously  to 
carry  out  that  philanthropic  plan. 

An  enthusiast  on  all  subjects,  he  was  even  more 
than  usually  enthusiastic  on  this,  and  made  elo- 
quent reference  to  the  services  rendered  by  West- 
ern Virginia  to  the  East  during  the  war  of  1812, 
as  well  as  many  fervid  appeals  to  both  parties 
to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  settle  amicably  their 
differences. 

Henderson  of  Londoun,  and  Powell  of  Freder- 
ick also  made  several  able  speeches  on  this  side 
of  the  question. 
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There  was  one  man  in  the  Convention  who 
wore  a  crutch,  and  suffered  evidently  from  bodily 
indisposition ;  of  middle  size,  and  stoutly  made, 
there  was  nothing  in  person  or  appearance  to 
excite  attention,  except  the  finely  formed  head, 
heavy  brows  and  busby  eyebrows  with  the  dark, 
keen  eyes  underneath  them.  It  was  at  once  ap- 
parent when  William  B.  Giles  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak,  that  if  the  body  was  crippled  the  pow- 
ers of  mind  were  in  full  activity,  and  that  com- 
pensation had  been  made  for  impaired  power  in 
the  one  case  by  increased  and  peculiar  abilities 
in  the  other.  '*His  style  of  delivery  was  per- 
fectly conversational,  no  gesture,  no  effort;  but 
in  ease,  fluency  and  tact  surely  he  had  not  there 
his  equal;  his  words  were  like  honey  pouring 
from  a  eastern  rock."  He  had  mingled  largely  in 
the  politics  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Union ;  and  was 
esteemed,  and  justly  too,  one  of  our  ablest  men. 
As  a  debater  in  Congress  he  had  no  superior; 
and  in  knowledge  of  business,  clearness  of  views, 
and  ability  to  explain  those  views  satisfactorily,  he 
took  the  first  rank.  His  influence  in  his  own  db« 
trict,  and  throughout  the  State  was  very  extensive. 
Although  born  of  humble  parentage,  incapacita- 
ted by  ill  health,  and  hindered  by  natural  dispo- 
sition from  being  a  seeker  of  popularity,  honor 
and  fame  had  sought  him  out ;  and  as  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  as  Senator,  as  Delegate  in 
the  Legislature,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
now  as  men»ber  of  this  Convention,  he  had  served 
faithfnlly,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

No  man  possessed  better  conversational  talent, 
or  was  more  willingly  listened  to ;  as  his  style  of 
oratory  was  conversational,  so  his  conversation 
was  somewhat  oratorical;  he  spoke  as  if  he  ex- 
pected attention,  and  he  was  listened  to  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

His  chief  fault  was  a  certain  narrowness  of 
mind,  the  result  of  strong  prejudices  e^y  ac- 
quired, and  increased  by  the  confinement  of  ill 
health  and  the  absence  of  that  expansion  of  in- 
tellect which  travel,  observation,  and  intercourse 
give.  His  intellect  worked  with  tremendous 
power  within  a  limited  space;  like  a  huge  ham^ 
mer  swung  on  a  pivot,  within  its  sweep  it  crush- 
ed all  opposition,  and  even  the  wind  of  the  blow 
was  felt  at  some  distance,  yet  beyond  this  circle  it 
had  no  effect.  He  is  to  be  esteemed  among  the 
first  of  a  class  of  minds  often  found  in  Virginia ; 
strong,  subtle,  influential  in  native  power  and 
extensive  acquirement,  yet  narrowed  down  by 
prejudice  or  indolence.. 

This  class  of  minds  attain  their  highest  cul- 
ture, and  exercise  their  full  powers  only  when 
transplanted.  Had  Governor  Giles  possessed 
bodily  health,  and  had  he  emigrated  early  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  he  would  have  acquired  full 


growth,  and  have  possessed  an  influence  nne- 
quailed  by  that  of  any  man  who  left  Virginia  and 
rose  to  honor  in  the  West.  To  this  class  of  meo 
we  owe,  in  great  measure,  that  spirit  of  intense 
nationality  which  possesses  the  Virginiana;  and 
makes  them  to  esteem  their  own  State,  their  own 
men,  and  their  political  principles  better  than  all 
others;  and  which,  by  giving  rise  to  emnlation 
and  effort,  fosters  state  pride  and  tends  to  produce 
the  effects  it  makes  boast  of.  It  is  this  very  spirit 
that  has  led  so  many  from  our  State  into  the 
highest  offices :  and  has  made  us  as  a  people  to 
occupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  our 
nation.  Virginia  owes  much  to  William  B.  Giles ; 
elevated  to  the  highest  offices  she  could  bestow, 
with  nothing  save  his  own  merit  to  recommend 
him,  he  loved  her  devotedly  and  served  her  faith- 
fully. Laboring  through  life  for  her  sake,  by  bis 
talents  rendering  her  respectable  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  defending  her  policy  with  his  pen 
and  his  tongue,  and  inspiring  with  state  pride  all 
whom  he  could  influence,  he  spent  his  laat  years 
in  her  highest  chair  of  state,  and  in  doing  duty  in 
her  Convention. 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  formerly  Senator  and 
afterwards  Governor,  esteemed  deservedly  a  man 
of  reputation  for  statesmanlike  ability,  ease,  grace. 
and  power  as  an  orator,  sound  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity, also  took  part  in  this  great  debate.  His 
graceful,  persuasive  oratory  was  well  set  oJflT  by 
his  tall,  fine,  gentlemanly  looking  person,  and  a 
voice  powerful  and  pleasant.  He  reviewed  the 
constitutional  history  of  Virginia,  as  exhibited  in 
formation  of  counties  sikI  in  extending  the  repre- 
sentation, showing  that  this  extension  was  based 
on  the  protection  of  the  mutual  interests  of  all; 
and  that  the  alterations  made  from  time  to  time 
were  made  as  different  interests  arose  or  declined. 

He  asserted  that  capital  and  labor  are  the  two 
great  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  every  state ; 
for  without  labor  capital  is  worthless,  and  with- 
out capital  labor  would  be  useless.  Between 
these  two  a  struggle  had  always  existed,  and  to 
reconcile  these  jarring  interests,  and  confine  each 
within  its  proper  sphere,  is  the  business  of  ^ood 
government. 

Judge  Coalter  of  Stafford  was  appointed  ia 
place  of  John  Taliaferro,  who  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  Having  been  born  and  bred  in 
the  West,  and  having  lived  in  the  East,  he  ^waa 
well  qualifieit  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  queation 
affecting  both.  Shrewd,  sagacious,  learned  in 
the  law,  and  accustomed  to  conflicts,  his  opin- 
ion was  of  value;  decided  and  energetic,  a 
Scotch  Irishman  as  he  called  himself,  he  w^as 
likely  to  maintain  firmly  any  opinion  that  hia 
reason  might  dictate.  His  ability  and  candor  a« 
a  judge  are  too  well  known  to  require  somment 
or  eulogy. 
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lo  the  debate  he  took  hie  position,  and  briefly 
tod  cletrij  made  it  known.  His  wish  was  to 
coDfiliatei  jet,  when  be  found  that  western  men 
refined  to  come  into  the  compromise  offered  by 
ManbaJl,  and  when  Doddridge  spoke  of  haying 
planted  hit  standard  and  refusing  to  give  way, 
be  spoke  oat  thus,  **  Gentlemen  have  planted 
tbeir  staadard — I  now  plant  mine  firmly  in  lower 
Virgioia,  I  think  she  has  law,  justice  and  sound 
policy  JB  her  favor,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of 
eonciliatioo«^  He  was  very  deliberate  and  em- 
phatic in  his  otterance;  his  words  were  all  spo- 
kes in  a  seotentioue  manner,  and  nothing  dis- 
csruTe  ordiffiieive  appeared  in  his  speoch ;  it  was 
u  argument  simmered  down  and  delivered  boil- 
ing bot.    His  remarks  produced  sensation. 

The  most  remarkable  man  in  the  Convention 
WIS  Jobo  Randolph.  **  He  articulated  excel* 
lofltiy  and  gave  the  happiest  effect  to  all  he  said. 
His  person  was  frail  and  uncommon — his  face 
pale  and  withered — ^but  his  eye  radiant  as  a  dia- 
mond. He  owed  perhaps  more  to  his  manner 
than  bis  matter;  aod  his  mind  was  rather  poet- 
ical than  logical.*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
/ollj  of  the  peculiarities,  nor  to  describe  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  9o  well  known  and  ao  much 
talked  of.  Every  day  he  could  be  seen  dressed 
in  a  fall  suit  of  black,  with  crape  upon  his  hat 
tod  arm ;  and  when  questioned,  answered  that 
be  wore  mourning  for  the  old  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  in  this  Convention  he  expected  to 
witness  its  death  and  funeral. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  opposed  violently 
erery  change  proposed ;  defending  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  stood,  and  esteeming  every  reform  an 
innoTation.  Especially  was  the  freehold  quali- 
fication in  a  voter  the  object  of  hie  special  affec- 
tion; and  he  advocated  its  retention  as  if  he 
tbooght  it  irapermtiTely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  ikt  State. 

According  to  hia  usual  custom,  his  eloquence 
was  exerted  in  satire  and  invective;  his  shrill 
ond  pipe  like  voice,  musical  in  its  lower  tones 
snd  like  a  clarion  in  its  upper  ones ;  his  expres- 
nve  use  of  the  long  bony  finger,  *^  that  javelin  of 
rhetoric  ;**  bis  whole  appearance,  and  the  sarcas- 
tic bitter  character  of  his  speech,  always  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  Hotise.    One  gen- 
tlemtohad  spoken  too  long,  and  displeased  Ran^ 
dolph  by  the  tenor  as  well  as  the  length  of  his 
remsrks.     ^Tbe  gentleman  told  ut  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day  he  would  conclude  all  he  had  to 
ny;  and  then  kept  us  two  hours,  not  by  the 
Shrswsbnry  clock,  but  by  as  good  a  watch  as  can 
be  made  in  the  city  of  London.     (Drawing  out 
and  opening  his  watch.)     As  fifteen  minutes  are 
to  two  hoars — in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight — 
such  is  the  approximation  to  truth  in  the  gentle- 


man*s  calculations."  In  another  speech  he  spoke 
of  the  effort  made  to  attack  some  of  the  posi* 
tions  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  as- 
serted that  to  overturn  those  positions  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  attack  on  them  as  abortive 
and  puny  as  it  would  be  to  assault  the  Rock  of 
Gibralter  with  a  pocket  pistol. 

In  the  close  of  the  Convention,  when  the  Con- 
stitution as  amended  was  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  so  much  dissatisfied  was  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, that  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted only  to  those  qualified  to  vote  under  the 
old  Constitution. 

The  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  admit- 
ting those  who  were  not  freeholders  to  vote, 
would  thus  be  prevented.  The  proposition  was 
voted  down. 

He  was  one  who  in  Federal  and  in  State  poli- 
tics aimed  more  to  prevent  evils  than  to  originate 
good.  In  this  respect  Giles  and  himi^elf  were 
alike ;  neither  advocated  that  absurd  system 
called  the  Progressive;  they  were  constantly 
striving  to  check  and  control  the  efforts  made  by 
other  politicians  to  introduce  changes.  Both 
possessed  that  peculiar  nationality  spoken  of, 
and  were  admirable  types  of  the  conservative 
spirit  of  Virginia. 

There  were  many  other  men  of  note  in  the 
Convention,  of  whom  I  have  not  spoken ;  it  is 
difficult  to  do  them  all  justice,  and  I  have  chosen 
but  a  few  to  represent  the  rest.  James  Monroe 
presided  at  first  over  its  deliberations;  being 
obliged  however  to  resign  and  leave  the  Conven- 
tion on  account  of  ill  health,  Judge  Barbour  was 
appointed  in  his  place  and  presided  with  dignity 
and  ease. 

This  Convention  met  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1829,  and  adjourned  on  the  15th  of  January, 
18«30;  it  met  at  first  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates ;  and,  when  this  was  occupied  by  its 
proper  assembly,  continued  its  sessions  in  the 
old  African  Church  on  Broad  street.  In  the 
Convention  the  Constitution  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  only ;  and  in  the  State,  out  of 
42,000  votes  cast,  a  majority  of  10,500  only  made 
it  to  be  received  by  the  people.  The  western 
members  in  the  House  voted  against  its  passage ; 
and  the  western  connties,  by  a  majority  in  that 
eection  of  the  State  of  7,300,  voted  against  its 
ratification.  The  second  Constitution  of  Virgi- 
nia, like  the  first  one,  reaulted  from  the  efforts 
of  eastern  men  in  the  House  aod  eastern  votes 
out  of  it.  The  west  has  never  had  any  decided 
influence  in  the  councils  qf  Virginia.  Thus  en- 
ded the  unsatisfact(»ry  labors  of  the  Convention 
of  *29-*30.  In  it  there  sat  of  men  who  bad  then, 
or  afterwards,  obtained  office,  three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  four  Governors  of  Virginia, 
seven  Senators,  eleven  Judges,  and  fifteen  Rep- 
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and  coDclitioos  of  poetry  may  be  somewhat  al- 
tered,) poetry  itself  will  not  be  sacrificed,  or 
impaired ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  refined  and  in- 
vigorated— exalted  to  new  dignity,  endowed 
with  higher  powers,  and  admitted  to  a  nobler 
and  wider  dominion.  But  while  we  may  not 
convince  those,  whose  poetical  faith  has  been 
formed  so  as  to  exclude  every  element  of  chris- 
tian piety,  yet  we  can  state  the  grounds  of  our 
own  belief,  and  show  reasons  to  prove  the  delu- 
sion of  those  who  cherish  an  unworthy  preju- 
dice. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Christianity  may 
extend  a  propitious  influence  to  poetry;  by  sup- 
plying new  trains  of  thought,  and  opening  a  wide 
field  of  truth  before  its  view.  And  again,  by  its 
direct  influence  on  the  heart,  purifying,  harmo- 
nizing, and  elevating  its  tastes,  afiectious,  and 
aspirations.  Both  these  influences,  however, 
may  be  regarded  as  one.  Both  unite  in  mould- 
ing christian  character.  Truth  transforms  aud 
sanctifies,  when  it  is  believed ;  and  it  is  mainly  by 
its  moral  efiect  on  the  tastes  aud  sentiments  of 
the  soul,  that  the  benigu  iufluence  of  religion  is 
extended  to  poetry. 

1.  The  BpintualUy  of  religion  releases  Me  mind 
from  the  dominion  of  the  senses^  and  elevates  the 
range  of  its  faculties  too  level  with  the  higher  re-- 
gions  of  truth,  Man,  possessing  a  two-fold  na- 
ture, stands  related  to  two  worlds — the  one  mate- 
rial and  visible;  the  other,  comprehending  this-— 
as  an  island  amid  an  encircling  sea — immate- 
rial and  spiritual.  Piety  is  the  habit  of  the  soul, 
holding  communion  with  invisible  and  spiritual 
objects.  Faith  is  a  complex  spiritual  exercise, 
at  once  intellectual  and  emotional,  by  which  the 
mind  converses  with  that  invisible  sense,  the  ex- 
istence and  glory  of  which  have  been  revealed 
by  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  an  exercise 
prompted  by  a  vague  impulse  of  curiosity,  to  ex- 
plore the  wonders  of  a  region,  remote  from  our 
sphere  and  disconnected  with  our  interests.  The 
objects  and  beings  of  that  invisible  world  are  as- 
sociated with  man  in  the  most  intimate  moral 
relationship — bound  to  his  heart  and  conscience 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  obligation  and  interest. 
There  is  the  glorious  dwelling-place  of  the  great 
Father  of  our  spirits ;  the  holy  habitation  of  high 
orders  of  angelic  intelligence  and  of  beatified 
spirits  of  the  just  from  earth  ascended ;  there  is 
the  final  home  of  all  the  pure  and  faithful  from 
amongst  men ;  where  the  raptures  and  glories  of 
an  immortal  destiny  shall  be  unfolded  through 
eternity.  Consequently  the  tastes,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  aspirations  of  the  pious  heart  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  vision  of  faith, 
which  surveys  this  invisible  scene.  The  devout 
mind  is  habitually  drawn  thither  by  the  strong 
fascination  of  luve,  desire,  and  hope.     *'  Walk- 


ing by  faith  and  not  by  sight,*'  **  looking  not  at 
things  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  things  unseen 
and  eternal,"  the  humble  believer  moves  abroad 
on  the  earth  in  the  light  of  a  higher  existencOf 
and  walks  among  his  fellowmen,  encompassed 
by  a  cloud  of  nobler  witnesses  from  heaven.  To 
this  sublime  and  boundless  theatre  the  kindling 
vision  of  faith  habitually  turns.  It  is  not  the 
dull  and  dreamy  gaze  of  an  empty  mind,  fixed  on 
a  region  of  vacancy  and  gloom.  It  is  not  the 
downcast  scowling  glance  of  a  morose  spirit* 
looking  along  a  cold  and  narrow  avenue,  from 
which  the  light  and  love,  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  living  universe  are  all  excluded.  Nor  is 
it  yet,  the  illusory  vision  of  a  poetic  genius,  ex- 
ploring the  Elysian  fields  of  ancient  mythology, 
conversing  with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  a  de- 
parted faith,  or  constructing  in  the  air  some  float- 
ing fancy -realm,  peopled  with  fairies,  muses  and 
genii — the  transient  sport  of  a  capricious  imagi- 
nation. No.  It  is  the  intelligent,  believing,  de- 
vout apprehension  of  a  scene  of  existence,  the 
reality  of  which  is  amply  attested  ;  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  which  infinitely  exceed  the  no- 
blest creations  of  human  fancy;  inhabited  by 
beings  of  surpassing  intelligence  and  radiant 
loveiineas;  by  swift- winged  mtnistering  spirits, 
angels*  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
amid  "thrones,  principalities  and  powers;"  where* 
'*in  light  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory,**  the  great 
£ternal  Spirit  presides,  veiled  in  the  awful  mys- 
tery of  bis  infinite  nature,  crowned  with  the  ra- 
diance of  his  own  perfections,  and  dispenaiDg 
light  and  love  over  a  dependent  universe. 

It  is  true,  every  mind  familiar  with  the  disclo- 
sures of  divine  revelation,  has  some  vagne  dis- 
cernment of  this  invisible  scene  and  these  spir- 
itual beings.  But  their  existence  and  glory  are 
not  fully  realiaed-^they  do  not  become  perma- 
nent objects  of  affection,  desire,  and  hope,  notil 
they  have  first  become  objects  of  enlighted  chris- 
tian faith.  Now  it  is  mainly  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  affections  that  ideas  and  assoeiations 
impress  their  image  on  the  character.  Society, 
natural  scenery,  and  the  events  of  personal  ex- 
perience stamp  their  impression  oa  the  mind,  by 
means  of  a  fusion,  produced  under  the  glowing 
emotion^  of  the  heart.  The  society  must  be 
that  of  endeared  companionship.  The  scenery 
must  lie  around  the  home  of  our  youth.  The 
events  of  personal  experience  must  be  connected 
with  our  deepest  emotions  and  fondest  hopes. 
In  a  word,  there  must  be  fascination,  as  well  as 
familiarity,  in  order  to  produce  an  assimilation  of 
character.  When  we  survey  this  infinite  expanse 
of  vision,  with  its  sublime  grandeurs  and  daz- 
ling  glories,  with  its  lofty  intelligences,  and  its 
incomprehensible  Deity,  what  mighty  concep- 
tions exalt  the  mind  and  expand  the  heart  I  And 
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which  would  incline  the  thoughts  to  mount  te 
such  an  elevation. 

When  any  worldly  interest  is  made  the  reli- 
ance and  refuge  of  the  soul,  for  the  moat  part, 
the  time  and  attention  are  engrossed  in  secular 
pursuits ;  and  seasons  of  leisure  are  devoted  to 
frivolity  and  dissipation — the  false  glitter  of  un- 
seemly wit,  or  the  gaudy  fascinations  of  sensual 
pleasure;  and  when  any  intellectual  exercise  is 
attempted,  beyond  that  which  is  directly  subser- 
vient to  physical  necessities,  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  scientific  explorers,  who  fail  to  discern 
God  in  their  scrutiny  of  his  works,  and  who  dis- 
own the  obligations  of  piety  and  the  hopes  of  a 
future  life,  in  their  observations  on  man*a  nature 
and  destiny.)  what  else  can  it  be,  but  the  blind 
exhibition  of  mere  power — the  false  triumph  of 
fruitless  skill,  converging  in  self,  and  terminating 
in  vanity  ?  The  mind  looking  to  the  present  scene 
alone  as  a  source  of  satisfaction,  encumbered  by 
downward  moral  tendencies,  is  destitute  of  that 
high  aspiration  toward  a  congenial  element— 
that  fervent  admiration  and  homage  of  the  sool 
for  truth,  in  its  spiritual  manifestations,  which 
alone  can  properly  invigorate  its  energies,  and 
sustain  their  worthy  and  consistent  exercise.  Its 
movements  are  crippled  and  abortive.  It  either 
crawls  sluggishly  on  the  ground,  or  its  flight  ie 
lowly  and  broken ;  like  the  ineffectual  struggle* 
of  some  mighty  bird  fettered  to  the  earth,  and 
free  to  rise  only  as  far  as  the  length  of  its  chain 
will  permit.  Vain  is  the  wide  sweep  of  its 
wing!  Vain  the  elastic  energy  that  nerves  its 
frame  1  Its  strength  is  expended  in  futile  and 
frantic  volutions  in  a  contracted  circle.  Its  plu- 
mage is  soiled  by  a  ceaseless  contact  with  the 
dust.  It  can  take  no  continuous  flight.  It  can 
rise  to  no  becoming  altitude.  It  cannot  give  fttll 
scope  to  its  native  capacities ;  nor  inhabit  thai 
high  element  in  which  it  was  formed  to  more. 
The  lofty  summits  of  truth  are  unsealed.  The 
ethereal  regions  of  a  higher  life  are  unexplored  I 
In  the  experience  of  the  devout  christian,  the 
mind,  released  from  the  enth raiment  of  a  worldly 
spirit,  finds  its  congeniul  element  in  this  exalted 
sphere ;  and  is  sustained  in  its  sublime  excur- 
sions by  the  higher  habit  of  religious  faith. 

11.  But  not  only  does  this  spiritual  scene, 
with  its  glorious  beings,  as  contemplated  by  faith, 
extend  an  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  over 
the  mind.  The  $cenery  of  nature^  and  the  tvenU 
of  hwnan  life  am,  at  the  same  <imc,  itweited  with 
a  Bpiritual  atmo$phere.  Some  may  he  ready  to 
ask — ^^  will  not  religious  devotion  to  unseen  spir- 
itual objects  weaken  the  ties  and  afieetions  that 
bind  us  to  the  present  scene,  and  produce  a  frigid 
insensibility  of  soul  to  the  endearments  of  nature 
and  life?*'  By  no  means!  Religion,  it  is  true, 
lal  taate^ — eiiauiiiied  by  no  lofty  desire  or  hopo, '  breaks  the  bondage  of  a  blind  and  sordid  idola- 


wben  we  remember  that«  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
vout christian,  this  scene  is  surveyed,  not  by  oc- 
casional transient  glances,  such  as  a  traveller  in 
a  foreign  land  might  cast  over  the  surrounding 
couatry;  hot  with  the  prolonged,  eagerf  loving 
gaze,  with  which  one  beholds  the  scenery  ol  his 
native  land ;  and  that  this  prospect,  in  all  its  ele- 
Tition  and  grandeur,  is  habitually  within  the 
raoge  of  his  vision ;  so  that  his  character  is  ma- 
tured and  moulded  under  its  presiding  influence ! 
bofr  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  a  mental,  as 
well  as  moral  assimilation,  should  take  place  in 
hia  experience  ?    How  can  it  be  otherwise,  than 
that  under  this  transporting  prospect,  there  should 
be  a  progressive  transformation  of  the  mind  and 
heart — when  **  beholding  thus  with  open  faee, 
aa  ia  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Liord,  we  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory  ?" 

This  course  of  reasoning  is  amply  eostained 
by  the  testimony  of  facts.    There  may  have 
been  contracted  and  grovelling  spirits,  who  under 
the  mask  of  piety,  have  displayed  the  fruits  of 
sopentition,  bigotry,   and   fanaticism ;   but  the 
hamblest  and  rudest  capaicity  has  never  yet  been 
qaickened  by  the  light,  warmed  by  the  love  and 
animated  by  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  without 
maaifestiog  a  visible  mental  enlargement.     The 
mind  may  remain  ignorant  as  to  the  details  of 
human  science,  but  there  is  a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment and  a  loftiness  of  conception  on  general 
subjects,  which   bear  testimony  to  intellectual 
improvement.     Indeed,  religion  as  we  conceive, 
forms  the  basis  of  true  mental  independence ; 
and  fosters  the  noblest  growth  of  the  intellect. 
The  progress  of  the  mind  is  shaped  by  the  moral 
tastes  and  sentiments;  and  by  a  reference  to 
these,  we  may  distinguish  the  various  grades  of 
boman  intelligence.     There  is  a  Heular  torn  of 
miod — with  a  proneness  to  seek  its  gratification 
in  the  region  of  politics,  commerce  or  agricul- 
tore.    This  is  shaped  by  a  love  of  wealth ;  and 
all  iiB  exercise  is  subservient  to  accumulation. 
There  is  a  scientific  turn  of  miud — exploring  the 
lifeless  forms  of  matter,  and  spurning  all  spirit- 
ual inferences,  as  lying  beyond  its  peculiar  prov- 
ioce.    I'his  is  swayed  by  vanity— and  collects  its^ 
stores  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation.    There  is 
again  a  wmantic  or  poetie  torn  of  mind— incon- 
stant and  vacillating,  unless  when  joined  in  meet 
feUowabip  with  piety ;  actuated  by  a  love  for  the 
sablime  and  beaotifol,  bnt  untaught,  as  to  the 
sphere  of  their  highest  manifestation ;  seeking 
ia  vain  its  fmition  amid  present  and  visible  things, 
^tad  swayed  perpetaally  from  its  aim.  by  the  con- 
trolh'ng  spirit  of  worldliness.    All  these  grades 
ef  inieiligenee  fall  short  of  the  higher  regions  of 
truth.    They  are  aasociated  with  no  pure  spirit- 
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try  to  this  world ;  and  teaches  the  estimation  of 
its  true  value;  but  at  the  same  time  exalts  its 
objects  to  a  nobler  atitude,  and  endows  them 
with  a  higher  significaDce.  It  connects  them 
with  spiritual  associations,  and  crowns  them 
with  the  light  of  an  immortal  destiny.  No !  We 
degrade,  when  we  idolize  the  present  scene. 
We  mar  its  beauty,  we  destroy  its  dignity,  we 
dispel  the  charm  of  its  high  poetic  interest  when 
we  look  upon  surrounding  nature,  as  a  moving 
mass  of  unconscious  matter,  isolated  from  all 
spiritual  existence.  Human  life  sinks  to  an  in- 
ferior level  of  mere  animal  being,  when  disjoined 
from  the  prospect  of  immortality.  Beauty  and 
sublimity  are  not  material  qualities.  They  are 
the  visible  expressions,  in  the  type  of  matter, 
of  some  veiled  spiritual  element,  which  assumes 
this  mode  of  manifestation.  They  find  their  in- 
terpretation in  those  trains  of  association  which 
lead  the  mind  to  moral  qualities,  or  to  the  glo- 
rioiis  attributes  of  God.  Religion  sanctifies  and 
renders  immortal  the  tenderest  ties  and  best  af- 
fections of  our  nature.  They  may  be  subject  to 
earthly  vicissitude.  They  may  seem  to  termi- 
nate at  death;  but  they  will  be  restored  and 
perpetuated  on  another  scene  of  being.  As 
some  mountain  streams  flow  for  a  short  distance 
In  their  channels,  then  suddenly  sink  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  after  holding  a  subter- 
ranean course  rise  again  and  flow  alotig  the  land- 
scape in  deeper,  stronger  and  brighter  currents, 
BO  the  affections  which  spring  up  in  this  life,  if 
sanctified  by  faith,  though  they  sink  in  the  grave, 
wiU  rise  again  and  flow  with  greater  depth  and 
power  over  the  fields  of  immortality. 

What  sublime  associations  surround  the  scene- 
ry of  nature  under  the  pervading  presence  of 
God 9  as  a  reconciled  Father,  **  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works  T*  The  earth  with  its 
vales  and  mountains,  its  caves  and  cliffs,  its  fields 
and  forests,  its  rills  and  rivers,  its  lakes  and 
oceans  becomes  radiant  with  His  glory  and  vo- 
cal with  His  praise.  ^The  spacious  firmament 
on  higl^,**  with  sun,  moon  and  *'  stars  which  are 
the  poetry  of  heaven,"  beams  with  a  brighter 
eplendor,  and  peals  forth  the  music  of  a  nobler 
anthem.  The  events  of  human  life,  and  the  re- 
volving train  of  the  variegated  seasons,  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  with  infancy,  youth, 
manhood  and  age,  as  they  roll  along  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  merciful  providence  and  bear 
the  soul  onward  to  an  immortid  paradise,  all  by 
their  transporting  testimony,  prompt  the  excla- 
mation from  the  pious  heart — 

**Tbete  A8  they  change,  Almighty  Father!  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God,  the  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee!" 

How  cold,  dim,  and  cheerless,  in  compBrison 


with  this  glorious  reality  of  faith,  is  that  abstract 
creation  of  an  undevout  fancy,  so  languidly  in- 
voked and  so  listlessly  adored  by  its  poetic  wor- 
shipers, under  the  title  of  Nature!  At  best  but 
a  dreamy,  superficial  admiration  of  certain  vague 
qualitiest  floating  like  shadows  on  the  air;  such 
as  power,  wisdom,  goodness — the  unconscious 
fragments  of  a  God,  disjoined  from  moral  attri- 
butes; without  the  purity,  without  the  majesty, 
without  the  personality  and  the  prerogative  of 
God  !  How  meagre  and  frivolous  the  fabled  be- 
ings of  ancient  song,  as  reproduced  in  modem 
poetry,  in  contrast  with  those  *'  quick  spirits  of 
the  universe,"  beings  of  spodess  purity  and  tow- 
ering intelligence,  leagued  in  sympathy  with  man, 
which,  in  radiant  ranks,  bow  and  veil  their  faces 
with  their  wings  before  the  throne  above ;  or 
bend  from  Heaven  to  hail  with  joy  the  return  of 
every  prodigal;  or  encamp  in  watchful  guard 
around  the  habitations  of  the  just ;  or  on  mis- 
sions of  love  and  mercy  to  man,  traverse  the  air 
with  winged  speed,  or  **  walk  the  earth  unseen, 
both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep."  How 
free  the  access  of  the  christian  to  the  temple  of 
nature — how  close  his  approach  to  her  shrine — 
how  intimate  his  communion  with  her  veiled 
mysteries !  How  legible  to  him  her  sacred  lee- 
sons,  as  imprinted  on  the  page  of  every  land- 
scape! 


"  He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  6eld 
or  Nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  tlie  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his. 
And  the  respleodent  riven,  his  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  which  none  can  feel. 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  liA  to  Heaven  an  unpreRumptnouseye, 
And  smiling  say — *  My  Father  made  them  aU  P 
•  •  «  • 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wou1d*8t  taste 
His  works !  Admitted  once  to  His  embrace, 
Thau  Shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before. 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed,  and  thy  heart 
Made  pure,  shall  relish  with  divine  light 
*Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought ! 


tt 


HI.   Connected  with  the  views  already  pre- 
sented, there   is   another  propitious   influence 
springing  from  christian  piety  to  foster  the  ge- 
nius of  the  poet.     It  preserves  the  sensibiiities  of 
the  heart  pure  and  fresh  amid  the  perverting  infiu- 
enees  of  life ;  and  perpetuates  the  capacity  of  ad^ 
miration  amid  the  deadening  encroachments  offu- 
minority  and  experience.    Religion  implies  purity 
of  heart.     It  corrects  unworthy  tastes,  harmo- 
nizes discordant  passions,  and  arrests  evil  pro- 
pensities.    It  opens  the  fountains  of  right  feel- 
ing, directs  the  affections  to  proper  objects,  and 
awakens  lofty  aspirations  in  the  soul.    The   in- 
dulgence of  corrupt  dispositions  liardenstbe  heart. 
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bloatt  th«  tensibilJiiai,  and  produces  a  state  of 
premataro  torpor  aod  decay.  The  eame  law 
appiiai  10  the  moral  ae  to  the  physical  constito- 
tioB.  The  regolar  healthy  action  of  its  powers 
promotes  the  tone  aod  vigor  of  the  system, 
while  irregular  diseased  action  gives  place  to 
ncceeding  languor  and  feebleness.  Impure  pas- 
•ioDs  produce  a  subsequent  apathy  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  their  excitement.  Their  evil 
fine  scathe  and  burn  and  desolate  the  soul,  and 
the  rirtiffl  if  licentious  indulgence  soon  sighs 
ofer  the  roto  of  a  spirit*  shrunk,  shrivelled  and 
blasted  within  him.  The  testimony  of  all  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  truth,  that  piety 
fiMten  aod  invigorates,  while  vice  sears  and  har- 
dens the  human  iieart.  Insomuch  that,  if  for- 
Setfsi  of  all  highor  considerations,  it  would  still 
be  TBI  FOLIC r  of  a  poet  in  order  to  success  in 
as  art  frbtch  so  tnuch  requires  the  exercise  of 
our  fioest  sensibilities,  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
pietj,  aod  cultivate  purity  of  heart.  An  erring 
poet  has  left  a  beacon  in  his  own  verse  to  warn 
the  world  of  these  hidden  rocks,  on  which  many 
a  gallant  vessel  has  been  wrecked. 

"I  wsTc  tbe  quantUTD  o*  the  sin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing. 
Bat  och '.  it  kardtru  a'  wUkin 

And  peirifie*  the  feeling  P* 

Coleridge  has  defined  genius  to  consist  in  the 
capacity,  **to  carry  the  feelings  of  childhood  into 
the  powers  of  manhood — to  combine  the  child's 
leose  of  wonder  and  novelty,  with  every  day  ap- 
pearances which  experience  has  rendered  fami- 
liar.'*   Maeauiay,  in  a  passage  which  we  noticed 
io  aa  early  part  of  this  discussion,  has  advanced 
lobttaoiially  the  same  idea;  although  it  is  done 
with  a  design  to  disparage  the  dignity  of  poetry. 
He  says:  ^*he  that,  in  an  enlightened  age,  aspires 
to  be  a  great  poet  must  first  become  as  a  little 
chikl/*    This  remark  is  based  on  the  recognition 
of  a  melancholy  fact  in  human  experience.   His 
error  consisted  in  regarding  this  fact  as  the  hon- 
orabte  distinction  of  wisdom,  instead  of  a  shame- 
foi  Festtlt  of  infirmity.    The  character  of  man 
chaoges  unconsciously  as  he  advances  in  life. 
Bat  alas!  if  he  grows  wiser  he  seldom  grows 
better  in  his  experience.     Many,  in  moments  of 
ttd  review   have  sighed  more  over  what  they 
hare  lost  than  they  have  exulted  over  what  they 
have  gained  in    the    transition  from  youth  to 
aaohood.     Indeed  that  acquired  wisdom  is  of 
most  questionable  dignity  and  worth,  in  attaining 
which  we  part  with  what  may  be  called  the 
joatbful  poetry  of  our  nature.     It  is  rather  a 
partial  and  soperficial  knowledge  which  has  as- 
sumed the  title  of  wisdom.     It  consists  not  of 
deep  and  full  eapplies  from  **  the  Pierian  spring," 
hut  of  those  *' alight  draughts  which  intoxicate 


the  brain.'*  Yet  as  the  world  goes  such  wisdom 
carries  the  day.  «*  Nil  admirari,'*  is  the  motto  of 
modem  science  and  philosophy.  But  the  aident 
enthusiasm  of  youth  is  not  entirely  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  weakness.  Nor  is  the  stoical 
indifference  of  mature  age  altogether  the  resvit 
of  accumulated  knowledge.  It  is  well  that  the 
superstitious  fears  of  childhood  should  vanish 
away,  for  they  spring  from  ignorance,  or  rather 
they  are  perversions  (caused  by  ignorance)  of  a 
principle  as  yet  not  developed  or  matured  amid 
sufficient  light,  fiut  the  vivid  emotions  and  the 
glowing  admiration  characteristic  of  early  life 
are  not  disproportionate  to  the  objects  which 
call  them  forth.  They  are  the  ready  responses 
of  a  nature  not  yet  benumbed  by  familiarity,  nor 
corroded  by  care,  nor  blinded  by  habit,  nor  stiff- 
ened by  pride — at  once  the  vivid  realisation  of 
the  present,  and  the  prophetic  intuition  of  a  ftt- 
ture  state  of  felicity  and  wisdom. 
• 

"  Heaven  lies  about  no  in  our  io&ncy  ! 

Shades  of  our  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ! 
•  •  •  •      - 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  &de  into  the  light  of  common  day.*' 

In  childhood  visible  objects  are  coloured  with 
hues  of  loveliness  and  glory,  reflected  from  an 
invisible  sphere.  The  inquisitive  mind  looks  be- 
yond the  horizon  of  our  senses.  It  extends  to 
unseen  spiritual  relations.  It  asks  of  every  pass- 
ing, phenomenon — whence  ? — why  ?  and  whith- 
er ?  These  silent  questionings,  these  far-reach- 
ing, explorii^  glances  of  an  immortal  mind  as  it 
moves  abroad  amid  scenes  of  novelty  and  won- 
der, are  the  rational  sources  of  that  quick  sus- 
ceptibility and  kindling  admiration  peculiar  to 
the  morning  of  life :  and  these,  when  matured 
into  the  powers  of  manhood,  constitute  the  high 
prerogative  of  genius.  But,  ajas!  man  soon 
learns  to  stifle  and  smother  these  inward  ques- 
tionings, as  absurd  and  extravagant,  and  in  their 
stead  to  cultivate  more  praciiccU  and  substantial 
qualities,  as  better  adapted  to  success  in  life! 
He  plucks  the  eagle  wing  of  his  spirit,  to  avoid 
the  flights  of  a  wayward  i  magi  nation !  JEIe  dims 
the  eagle  eye  of  his  mind,  to  prevent  its  rolling 
in  poetic  pbrensy;  and  at  length  adapted  to  his 
sphere,  he  learns  to  strut  upon  his  dnnghill,  a 
tame  companion  of  ordinary  fowls!  As  man 
grows  up  under  the  dominion  of  a  worldly  spirit, 
and  engages  in  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  earth, 
a  thousand  causes  combine  to  darken  the  gene- 
rous susceptibilities  of  his  heart,  and  blot  out  the 
bright  capacity  of  admiration  from  his  mind — 
without  concluding  them  to  be  eclipsed  and  ex- 
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ttoguished,  as  g^limmering^  Dight- fires,  by  the  me- 
ridian light  of  perfect  knowledge! 

We  are  supposing  the  case  of  one  destitnte  of 
▼ital  piety.  And  when  we  look  at  the  dark  array 
of  hostile  forces  w^ith  which  genius,  unsustained 
by  the  quickening  energy  of  faith,  is  called  to 
contend  in  its  earthly  career,  it  is  no  cause  of 
wonder,  that  it  should  be  dimmed,  and  soiled,  and 
wounded  in  the  conflict,  even  if  it  should  not  be 
overcome  and  taken  captive.  Familiarity,  cus- 
tom, the  sway  of  fashion,  the  influence  of  soci- 
ety, corroding  care,  conflicting  passion,  pride 
of  intellect,  and  worship  of  Mammon — all  these 
attend  the  career  of  man,  and  gradually  consume 
the  susceptibility  and  vigour  of  youthful  genius. 
When  associated  with  these  qualities,  even  pro- 
gressive knowledge  tends  to  destroy  the  capa- 
city of  admiration.  Knowledge  in  such  a  char- 
acter must  be  superficial.  It  may  be  eiact  as  to 
the  details  of  science.  It  may  be  clear  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  the  compass  of  philosophy.  It 
may  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  every 
department  of  human  discovery.  And  yet  it 
may  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  all.  There  are 
questions,  connected  with  every  topic  of  inves- 
tigation, left  untouched.  There  are  depths  un- 
fathomed,  in  every  quarter  of  that  sea,  over  the 
surface  of  which  he  has  sailed,  marking  its  tides, 
dotting  its  islands,  and  defining  its  coasts.  **  There 
are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  dreampt  of 
in  such  philosophy.*'  Truth  is  perceived  only  in 
its  visible  form  and  substance.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  measured,  and  its  roots  as  they  penetrate 
the  earth  are  explored ;  but  its  invisible  branches 
stretch  abroad  in  every  direction,  adorned  with 
leaves  and  blossoms ;  and  its  viewless  top  towers 
to  heaven,  laden  with  fruit.  Hen  A,  because  the 
trunk  alone  is  visible,  and  the  top  and  branches 
reach  out  of  sight,  the  tree  is  considered  nothing 
more  than  a  dry  and  lifeless  trunk !  There  is 
profound  falsehood  under  that  stupid  self-flattery, 
which  induces  the  belief  that  increasing  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  destroy  the  capacity  of  ad- 
miration— that  science  and  learning  are  incom- 
patible with  genius — and  that  a  poet  cannot  ex- 
ist in  an  enlightened  age  !  What  has  the  age  to 
do  with  the  poet  ?  Does  it  breathe  and  eat  for 
Ifim  ?  Does  it  think  and  feel  for  him  ?  No !  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  bts  own — independent, 
self-conscious,  thrilling,  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  multitude !  The  true  poet  is  always  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  He  stands  alone,  on  an  emi- 
nence, **  and  sees  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 
that  men  of  common  stature  never  saw.*'  There 
may  be  familiarity,  without  knowledge.  Nay, 
there  may  be  a  familiarity,  which  opposes  know- 
ledge ;  inasmuch  as  when  ouce  induced,  it 
■mothers  future  investigation.  The  mind  may 
be  familiar  with  the  surface  of  facts,  and  yet  re- 


main ignorant  of  the  profound  truth  involved 
therein.    Its  knowledge  may  be  like  the  acqain- 
tance  a  stranger  would  form,  with  a  company  of 
foreigners  residing  in  the  same  house,  but   of 
whose  language  he  was  totally  ignorant,  and 
with  whom  he  had  no  means  of  intercourse.    He 
would  at  first  feel  sonae  curiosity  in  beholding 
their  singular  appearance  and  dress,  and  hearing 
the  strange  jargon  in  which  they  conversed;  hot 
at  length  accustomed  to  this,  he  passes  them  by 
in  silent  indifference,  familiar  witk  their  faces, 
but  ignorant  of  their  minds.     It  is  such  ignorant 
familiarity^  and  not  thorough  knowledge,  that 
destroys  the  sense  of  novelty  and  wonder  expe- 
rienced in  childhood,  and  blights  the  bloom  of 
poetic  genius.     Many  of  those  early  questionings 
of  the  mind  are  never  answered  in  the  subse- 
quent attainments  of  the  man.     He  learns  to 
disregard  them,  as  childish  or  extravagant,  and 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  indifierence  to  such 
topics,  he  confines  his  attention  to  what  he  con- 
ceives a  more  important  and  practical  range  of 
inquiry.     In  his  superficial  attainments  in  secu- 
lar and  scientific  knowledge,  he  becomes  intellee- 
tuaUy  proud.      His  penetration  is  so  keen^  his 
knowledge  is  so  extensive,  that  little  remains  for 
him  to  discover,  and  nothing  to  admire !     For 
what  remains  unknown  he  can  easily  adjust  by 
an  intuitive  decision  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  consequently  what  It  is !     His  intellect  is  so 
towering,  that  it  can  perceive  nothing  higher  tbsLn 
itself,  to  which  it  can  look  up  with  admiration  ! 
All  its  glances  are  either  directed  around  on  its 
own  level  in  self-complacent  indifference,  or  bent 
down  on  things  beneath,  in  stupid  contempt. 
Such  is  the  character  of  that  worldly  wisdom, 
which  scoffs  at  the  higher  Exercise  of  genius,  as 
eccentric  and  visionary.  But  genius  has  a  brighter 
eye.    Its  glance  penetrates  beneath  the  outward 
surface  of  things,  and  reaches  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  the  senses.     It  looks  upon  objects  more 
in  their  true  light.     It  traces  truth  in  its  remote 
relations — in   forms   of   beauty  and   sublimity. 
And  there  are  heights  all  radiant  with  glory,  coo> 
tinually  rising  before  his  vision,  as  he  advances; 
so  that  his  kindling  eye  is  ever  lifted  upward  ia 
admiring  wonder  and  delight!     Thus  while  ge- 
nius preserves  the  vigor  of  its  powers,  it  main- 
tains  an  humble  and  child-like  attitude. 

But  if  genius  be  destitute  of  faith,  if  the  poet 
be  a  stranger  to  vital  piety,  there  are  manifold 
and  mighty  causes  in  operation  to  crush  the  vigor 
of  his  powers — causes  that  arise,  not  only  arouod 
him,  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  society,  and 
the  sobering  influence  of  time  and  experieoce; 
but  causes  that  originate  in  the  evil  habtta  of  hu 
own  life,  and  the  perverted  state  of  his  mora 
nature.  His  heart  clings  to  earth.  Hia  alTc^c 
tions  bind  him  to  visible  things.     His  desires 
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like  an  oppo^iag  corrent,  resist  his  ascending 
progress.  He  has  no  high,  constant  aspiration. 
tending  upward.  He  has  no  immortal  hope, 
**  anchored  within  the  vaii** — no  **correspon- 
deace  fixed  with  heaven."  He  has  no  habit  of 
high  communion  with  God — no  confiding  filial 
trust  in  Him,  as  a  tender  and  compassionate 
Father  in  Heaven !  Under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, through  all  these  opposing*  influences,  hb 
geoios  mnstybree  its  way  to  find  a  congenial  ele- 
ment. And  if,  inUttectually,  his  gifted  spirit  still 
moonts  toward  the  higher  regions  of  truth,  and 
coDversea  with  spiritual  forms  and  associations ; 
it  wanders  thither  as  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land  ! 
The  tk$  of  his  heart — the  attractions  of  his  home 
mt  wa  there  f  And  if,  as  a  poet,  be  should  still 
cherish  a  child-like  capacity  to  feel  and  admire 
amid  the  sorrounding  glories  of  the  universe ; 
alas !  it  must  be  as  em  orphan  child  !  God  is  not 
kfiown  and  loved  as  a  Father.  And  without 
piety,  man  exists  in  a  state  of  moral  orphanage ! 

Bat  in  the  ease  of  the  devout  christian,  all  such 
cjoiideratioos  become  propitious  to  poetic  geni- 
OS.  The  entire  frame  and  habit  of  bis  piety  in- 
clioes  in  the  same  direction.  The  moral  change 
which  constitutes  him  a  christian,  is  described  as 
a  retam  to  the  state  of  childhood — **  Except  ye 
be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  In 
the  subeeqaent  experience  of  the  christian,  God 
ia  recognized  as  an- unseen  but  ever-present  father. 
The  confiding  apirit  of  adoption,  and  the  humble 
attitade  of  a  child,  are  maintained  through  life* 
And  not  only  does  the  awful  mystery  and  infinite 
glory  of  the  divine  character,  like  a  pillar  of 
cbad  and  fire,  attend  the  christian  through  all 
hisjonmey ;  but  the  visible  works  of  nature  are 
asMciated  with  the  divine  perfections,  and  every 
part  of  the  vast  universe  is  pervaded  by  the  pres- 
eace  of  ita  author.  Adoration  of  the  character, 
and  admiration  of  the  works  of  God,  are  the 
habitaal  ezerriaes  of  christian  faith.  Under  these 
high  and  sacred  influences,  the  susceptibility  and 
ardor  of  poetic  genius  find  the  most  fostering 
encooragement. 

Other  considerations,  sustaining  the  views  ad- 
vanced in  this  essay,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
aamber.  W.  C.  S. 
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-^Bff  a  CcnMervaHve,  On  $eeing  the  State 
the  CapUol  mpgide  down  the  first  day  upon 
e  met  under  the  new  Coneiituiion, 


The  flag  apude  down !  ab  the  emblem  one  raes, 

The  efiect,  to  our  thinking,  quite  odd  ie, 
For  lo!  ms  the  folds  are  unfurled  by  the  braeze, 

The  tyrant  is  over  the  roddeas ! 
Vinrinia !  thia  ty pifiea  riaotiy  thy  iate 

To  day  when  your  children  are  "amarter"— > 
For,  all  topsy-turvy  appears  the  old  State 

Beaaath  her  new  popular  charter ! 


THE  HEMLOCKS. 

AH  poets  who  with  thoughtful  awe 
Wnik  the  green  earth,  as  men  advised 
or  holy  ground,  some  sweetness  draw 
From  things  of  other  minds  despised ; 

And  understand  the  hidden  springs 
Of  lore  and  hate  in  human  kind. 
And  yet,  'tis  said,  a  linnet  sings 
The  sweetest  when  its  eyes  are  blind* 

The  city  ladies*  eyw  were  wet, 
Or  treated  with  no  show  of  scorn 
His  lines  :  they  touched  roe  nearer  yet, 
Although  I  am  but  country  bom. 

My  cheek  was  pale  for  lack  of  lifo, 
An4,palrr  for  my  mourning  gown  ; 
And  when  be  came,  the  winda  at  strifo 
Had  brought  my  heavy  tresses  down. 

And  I  was  leaning  on  my  hand 
In  listless  mood :  The  pines  below 
Made  solemn  music  through  the  land, 
Unite  up  lo  where  the  hemlocks  grow. 

1  saw  a  shadow  move  across 
The  clifi;  before  I  met  his  look, 
His  noiseless  foot  was  on  the  moss ; 
An  angler  by  his  rod  and  book. 

The  hemlock  trunks  were  rough  and  tall. 
Their  fibrous  roots,  thrust  forth  to  drink 
The  moisture  of  the  waterfall. 
With  lichens  hid  the  awful  brink. 

I  would  have  called  in  my  affright. 
My  coward  tongue  was  stricken  mute. 
— It  was  as  swift  as  thought  or  sigbti 
A  sudden  gap  within  the  root. 

And  if  be  cried,  the  cry  was  lost. 
And  I  was  kneeling  on  the  sod. 
And  wept  to  see  the  chasm  crossed* 
And  in  his  grasp  the  broken  rod. 

There  swung  a  vine  with  clusters  brown. 
Between  two  trunks  firom  each  to  each ; 
With  all  my  strength  I  drew  it  down, 
With  all  my  might  I  bore  it  down, 
Until  it  foil  within  hia  reach. 

And  when  he  thanked  me  with  grave  eyes, 
And  with  a  pale  but  graciona  lip, 
I  felt  as  when  a  maiden  spies 
The  pennon  of  her  lover's  ship. 

The  ship  that  firom  a  foreign  sea 
Brings  the  true  heart  of  which  she  dreamed 
But  yesternight    A  Mystery 
Grew  up  between  us  then  meseemed. 

I  little  thought  of  love  before ; 
I  knew  he  won  my  heart  with  ease. 
The  rustic  swains  who  shunned  my  door. 
Had  thought  me  coy  and  hard  to  pleaae. 

Their  laughter  seldom  moved  my  mutb 
Because  it  was  as  grainleaa  sheaves } 
I  better  Ioto  the  gala  earth 
And  songs  of  birds  among  tbs  leaves. 
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Tbe  dewy  award,  the  misty  height 
Slow  purpling  in  the  morning  gleam, 
Tbe  copses  where  with  footsteps  light 
He  came  to  angle  in  the  stream. 

And  sat  whole  hours  at  my  knee 
Repeating  from  some  pleasant  book, 
While  tangled  in  a  stoopmg  tree 
His  line  detained  the  guiltless  book. 

And  once  be  read  beside  tbe  rill 
Some  verses  with  a  cadence  sweet* 
And  when  I  praised  the  writer's  skill 
He  laid  the  poem  at  my  ieet. 

And  smiled  and  said  the  lines  were  his, 
And  written  for  a  lady  fair. 
Who  loved  all  Nature  as  it  ie 
Better  than  breathing  city  air ; 

But  that  she  far  excelled  his  rhymes. 
And  might  have  worn  a  civic  crown 
If  she  had  lived  in  Roman  times ; 
And  how  her  lovely  eyes  were  brown. 

And  that  be  loved  her  more  than  life 
Itself  or  fame :  this  much  be  said, 
When  stricken  in  a  playful  strife. 
Sickening,  I  turned  ray  head — 

I  turned  my  foolish  bend  to  hide 
The  tears  that  would  not  he  repressed; 
But  when  my  altered  mien  be  spied, 
He  drew  me  blushing  to  his  breast- 

And  I,  because  I  understood 
The  story,  and  its  purpose  then, 
In  that  brief  moment, — as  he  would. 
Turned  my  wet  face  to  his  again. 

'  And  do  you  love  me,'  so  he  cried, 
*  And  are  you  not  the  lady  fine  V 
I  knew  in  all  tbe  land  beside 
There  was  no  lighter  heart  than  mine. 

J.  M.  Lkoabs. 
Aiken,  Dec,  1851. 


THE   NEW   CONSTITUTION. 

FCMALK    EDUCATIOIf.       THE    SOUTHERH    FEMALE 
INSTITUTE   AT    FREDEEICKSBURO,   VA. 

The  new  Constitutioo  which  has  just  been 
adopted  with  so  much  unauimity,  inaugurates  a 
new  era  in  our  history.  The  *'  old  Constitution*' 
has  been  overhauled  and  condemned  as  unsea- 
wortby,  and  a  new  ship  of  State,  after  a  new 
model,  has  been  turned  out  from  the  stocks.  The 
old  officers  have  been  dismissed,  and  tbe  "  new 
Constitution*'  has  just  been  launched  upon  the 
popular  wave,  amid  the  vociferous  cheers  of  an 
enlarged  crew,  with  orders  to  leave  the  old  land- 
marks, and  stand  out  to  sea  in  search  of  that 
Utopia  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  researches 
of  the  political  philosophers. 

Whether  the  voyage  upon  which  we  have  start- 


ed»  shall  be  attended  with  favorable  winds,  mod 
conduct  us  in  safety  to  tbe  haven  of  our  hopes, 
or  terminate  in  disastrous  wreck,  "  time,  sole 
philosopher,'*  must  determine.  No  human  sa- 
gacity can  solve  the  problem.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets  and  waste 
our  breath  in  sigbs  for  what  has  passed  away 
never  to  return. 

Let  Conservatives  and  Radicals,  Whigs  and 
Democrats  leave  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  press  forward  to  those  which  are  before. 
We  are  all  embarked  upon  a  common  bottom, 
with  common  interests  and  a  common  destiny. 
Let  us  take  a  calm  survey  of  our  position,  and 
address  ourselves  like  men  to  the  work  which 
lies  before  us.  Our  political  opinions  do  not  af- 
fect our  moral  obligations.  We  owe  allegiaoce 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  Virginia  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty  in  that  sphere  of  life 
which  Providence  and  the  Constitution  have  as- 
signed him- 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  our  theory  and 
our  practice  coincide,  and  our  new  organic  law 
proclaims  with  authority  the  '*  Kingdom  of  tbe 
People.**  Our  bill  of  rights  has  always  affirmed 
that  all  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the 
people,  and  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees 
and  servants  and  are  at  all  times  amenable  to 
them.  Hitherto  these  political  axioms  have  been 
naked  abstractions.  The  new  Constitution  has 
clothed  these  abstractions  with  the  venerable 
forms  of  law,  conferring  the  right  of  sufirage 
upon  all  citizens  who  are  in  a  condition  to  exer- 
cise an  independent  judgment,  and  express  their 
free  will,  and  making  all  Magistrates,  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial,  eligible  by  those 
among  whom  they  administer  their  functions. 

This  is  certainly  a  broad  base  for  the  fabric  of 
government.  But  it  is  not  too  broad  for  those 
who  hold  the  American  doctrine  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  For  ourselves  we 
avow  our  faith  in  that  doctrine,  and  proceed  to 
expound  some  of  the  conditions  upon  which  in 
our  judgment  it  depends.  We  do  not  believe  in 
tbe  capacity  of  all  men  to  govern  themselves — 
the  native  African  for  instance,  or  the  untutored 
savage.  We  have  serious  doubts  about  the  fit- 
ness of  many  of  those  people  in  Europe  who 
have  been  awakened  to  such  a  deep  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  and  have  struck  such  bold  blows 
for  their  long-lost  rights.  We  admit  their  right 
to  subvert  existing  despotisms,  but  we  doubt 
their  capacity  to  re-construct  from  the  ruins  a 
fabric  that  will  endure.  We  fear  that  they  are 
destined  to  pass  through  a  long  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  relapses  into  despotism,  before  they 
attain  to  tbe  stature  of  freemen.  We,  Virgi- 
nians, were  more  fortunate,  we  inherited  the 
great  principles  of  civil  liberty.     Our  Colonial 
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iflfaocy  was  a  loDg  probation— our  revolution  a 
bapHsm  of  blood.  Even  after  we  were  able  to 
•taod  alone,  our  fathers  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
f  any  out  our  principles  to  their  logical  conse- 
({uencet,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  three- 
foarths  of  a  century,  that  we  have  admitted  all 
oar  citizens,  with  certain  necessary  exceptions, 
to  equal  political  privileges. 

Aod  now  that  we  have  taken  this  bold  step, 
it  Mems  to  us  to  be  incumbent  upon  all  patriotic 
meo,  and  especially  upon  those  to  whom  has 
been  committed  the  high  trust  of  legislation,  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  strengthen  and  to  per- 
petoate  those  institutions,  in  whose  success  are 
iovolved  the  sacred  rights,  which  are  declared  in 
the  fiiodamental  law.  to  be  the  inalienable  heri- 
tage  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Wise  builders  look  to  the  foundation.     This  in 
the  present  case  is  broad  enough — it  is  compo- 
wd  of  the  nnasa  of  the  people.    But  breadth  is 
aot  the  only  condition  of   a  safe  foundation. 
PnideDt  Architects  regard  quality,  and  prefer  the 
aolid  rock  to  the  shifting  sand.     Wise  statesmen 
too  will  look  to  quality,  or  if  you  please,  to  qual- 
iBcation.    These  are  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tioD  and  have  already  been  enumerated,  and  the 
eooiseration  is  perhaps  as  comprehensive  as  it 
waa  possible  to  make  it.    Among  the  qualifica- 
tlooa  ef  a  voter,  are  a  **sonud  mind,*'  and  a  free- 
dom from    ^'conviction  of  criminal  ofl'ences." 
Here  b  a  distinct  recogi^itiou  of  intelligence  and 
moral  character  as  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
voter.    It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  dis* 
crimiaate  with  perfect  accuracy  between  the 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  the  shades  of  morals 
which  should  qualify  or  disqualify  a  man  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.     Mind  and  mor- 
al character  are  too  intangible,  and  inapprecia^ 
ble,  to  be  weighed  in  human  balances.     Of 
conrae  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  provision  means 
more  in  legal  contemplation,  than  is  expressed 
in  the  letter.     As  to  moral  character,  our  law  in 
mercy  presumes  every  man  to  be  innocent  until 
be  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  it  therefore  only 
excludes  those  who   have   been  '*  eofii?tcled  of 
cnmiaal  offences."    The  spirit  of  the  provision 
extends  to  those  who  are  guilty.     So  also  the 
term  "  unsound  mind"  refers  only  to  those  who 
in  the  language  of  the  law  are  **  non  eompoe 
amlta'* — have  no  mind.    And  yet  we  are  glad 
to  see  any  recognition  of  mind,  even  in  its  faint- 
est glimmerings,  and  of  moral  character,  though 
it  just  keeps  out  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  neces- 
eary  qualifications  of  a  voter.    But  since  we 
have  left  the  land,  and  discarded  property  as  an 
element  of  political   power,  and  look  only  to 
miod  and  moral  worth,  as  constituting  men,  it 
follows  that  these  should  be  objects  of  the  State*8 
fostering  care,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  raise 


man  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  order,  should 
receive  the  approbation  and  aid  of  the  Legisla- 
tor, within  the  sphere  of  his  constitutional  obli- 
gations. That  education  has  this  tendency  will 
not  be  denied.  Accordingly  our  Legislators  have 
freely  incorporated  and  liberally  endowed  insti- 
tutions of  learning  of  all  grades,  from  the  hum- 
blest village  academy  to  the  Military  Institute, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  two  of  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  far-reaching  forethought 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  and  patriots.  This  be- 
neficent legislation  is,  we  trust,  the  token  of  still 
greater  things  to  be  done  for  the  development  of 
man>  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  in  that  new 
dominion  which  has  just  been  inaugurated,  and 
which  is  predicated  upon  the  idea  that  man  and 
not  money  is  the  only  legitimate  element  of  po- 
litical power,  and  the  basis  of  the  fabric  of  gov- 
ernment. ^ 

But  there  is  an  interesting  class  of  society 
which  has  been  most  unnaturally  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  State's  parental  care  for 
the  education  of  her  children.  We  mean  the 
daughters  of  Virginia.  This  we  believe  is  the 
result  of  a  mere  prejudice,  for  which  no  good 
reason  can  be  given.  Fearful  has  been  the  pen- 
alty which  woman  has  paid  for  aspiring  to  be 
wise  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Greatly  has  God 
multiplied  her  sorrow,  and  long  has  been  her 
penance  for  her  fault.  But  even  in  her  humilia- 
tion, her  influence  has  been  felt.  She  has  been 
alternately  the  slave  and  the  mistress  of  man, 
and  the  governors  of  the  world  have  been  often 
the  automata  of  whose  movements  she  has  been 
the  secret  spring.  It  was  Christianity  which  re- 
moved her  curse,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand 
placed  her  by  the  side  of  man,  who  with  one 
consent  acknowledge  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  Henceforth  there  is  no  more 
opposition  between  them,  than  between  a  planet 
and  its  satellite,  each  moving  in  his  own  orbit, 
the  lesser  is  subordination  to  the  greater,  and 
both  in  obedience  to  a  common  law. 

If  woman  is  an  intelligent,  moral  agent  why 
should  not  her  mind  be  developed,  disciplined 
and  beautified  by  culture  1  Can  it  be  that  an 
educated  woman  will  be  less  useful  or  ornamen- 
tal as  wife,  mother,  or  daughter  than  an  igno- 
rant one  ?  Is  not  the  very  definition  of  education 
the  drawing  out  the  powers  of  the  subject,  and 
does  it  not  comprehend  all  that  series  of  disci- 
pline which  enlightens  the  understanding,  cor- 
rects the  temper,  forms  the  manners  and  habits 
of  youth,  and  fits  them  for  usefulness  in  their 
future  stations  ?  The  thorough  education  of  fe- 
males cannot  be  opposed  but  by  those  who  have 
mistaken  the  nature  and  end  of  education,  which 
iis  to  qualify  a  woman  to  do  with  the  greatest 
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wisdom  and  modesty,  eflSciency  and  ease  the  du- 
ties resulting  from  all  her  relations  in  life. 

To  have  a  smattering  of  science,  to  spout  flu- 
ently a  few  French  phrases,  to  keep  time  with 
the  fingers  in  unison  with  an  Italian  song,  or 
with  the  feet  in  the  mazes  of  a  voluptuous  dance 
IS  not  education.  It  is  such  accomplishments  as 
these  falsely  so  called,  that  fill  men  of  sense  with 
disgust,  and  create  a  prejudice  against  attempts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  female  education.  It  is 
the  want  of  thorough  discipline,  that  makes  wo- 
men as  well  as  men  vain,  flippant,  and  pedantic, 
and  disqualifies  them  for  the  sober  duties  of  life. 
The  time  is  past  when  slip-shod  feet  and  untidy 
attire  are  the  signs  of  a  literary  woman.  We 
agree  with  Miss  Martineau  in  the  sentiment,  that 
it  is  a  proof  of  greater  and  more  varied  talent  to 
bring  up  a  family  well  than  to  write  a  good 
book.  And  the  discipline  for  which  we  contend 
would  drive  the  whole  generation  of  Blue-stock- 
ings from  the  land. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  private  enterprise  is 
competent  to  raise  up  literary  institutions  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  attain  these  ends.  We  would 
not  say  one  word  to  depreciate  the  many  schools 
which  are  doing  much  and  perhaps  all  that  is 
possible,  with  their  limited  means,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  females.  And  yet  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  no  amount  of  tal- 
ent and  personal  worth  can  compensate  for  a 
full  corps  of  instructors,  adequate  apparatus,  and 
the  other  facilities  which  are  furnished  by  public 
bounty,  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  men.  Upon 
this  point  read  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  the  union. 
In  many  schools,  she  says  a  single  teacher  often 
has  the  charge  of  40  or  50  pupils  in  one  room, 
where  writing,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  painting, 
arithmetic,  chemistry,  and  spelling,  are  all  min- 
gled together  in  chaotic  confusion.  The  teacher, 
with  no  kind  of  apparatus  for  illustrations,  no 
leisure  to  investigate^  with  scarcely  time  to  hear 
a  rapid  recitation  from  memory  of  the  lessons  of 
each  class — and  this  too  while  governing  the 
school,  called  upon  to  make  pens,  to  look  over 
•urns,  and  point  out  the  proper  shades  for  the 
embroidery  of  a  flower.  She  adds  that  there  are 
many  schools  in  our  country,  where  such  scenes 
are  daily  presented.  Now  the  teachers  are  not 
to  blame  for  these  things,  they  do  what  they  can 
with  their  limited  means,  and  deserve  credit,  not 
criticism  for  their  praise- worthy  labors.  But 
how  can  such  schools  be  compared  in  point  of 
efficiency  with  our  colleges  for  young  men,  fur- 
nished at  the  public  expense,  with  an  adequate 
corps  of  thoroughly  educated  instructors,  each 
having  bis  own  §peeiaHti^  and  instead  of  hear- 
ing mechanical  and  parrot-like  recitations,  im- 


parting instruction  with  ample  time  for  prelec- 
tions, lectures  and  daily  examinations. 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  mother  is  the 
best  instructress  of  the  daughter,  and  that  the 
character,  mind  and  manners  of  a  young  lady 
are  best  unfolded  in  the  shade  of  her  home,  and 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  her  mother.  Whether 
this  opinion  be  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that 
mothers  have  a  large  share  in  the  education  of 
children,  and  are  the  sole  teachers  of  many. 
And  this  fact  is  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor 
of  increased  facilities  for  the  education  of  the 
present  generation  of  young  women,  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation  of  men  and 
women.  But  the  duties  of  a  wife,  of  a  mother, 
and  of  the  mistress  of  a  family,  the  daily  cares 
of  the  household  and  the  demands  of  society* 
are,  in  most  cases,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
systematic  and  thorough  instruction  of  their  more 
advanced  children.  In  such  cases  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  send  their  children-  from 
home,  or  to  have  private  tutors  and  govemessea 
in  the  family.  There  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  great  demand  for  these  in  Virginia.  This  de- 
mand has  hitherto  been  supplied  from  the  North. 
Bnt  for  the  last  few  years  a  serious  objection  has 
been  felt  by  many  of  our  best  citizens  to  the 
importation  of  governesses  for  their  daughters 
from  a  region,  where  society,  in  all  its  grada- 
tions, is  more  or  less  infected  with  a  fanaticism, 
which  is  at  war  with  our  peculiar  instimtions, 
upon  which  depend  as  the  efiect  upon  the  cause 
nearly  all  that  is  distinctive  in  our  habits,  our 
manners,  and  our  governmental  policy.  Sym- 
pathizing as  we  do  with  these  objections,  we 
greet  with  a  hearty  welcome  **the  announce- 
ment of  a  Southern  Female  Institute  at  Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia,"  which  seems  designed  to 
supply  the  very  desideratum  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, and  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples and  opinions. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  last  legisla- 
ture asking  an  appropriation  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  and  provide  a  library  and  apparatua 
for  this  institution.  Although  the  objects  of  the 
memorial  were  commended  by  Governor  Floyd 
in  his  message,  and  seconded  by  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  State,  its  prayer  was  not 
granted. 

And  yet  it  seems  that  the  enterprising  profes- 
sors have  put  the  school  into  operation  at  their 
own  expense,  and  such  we  understand  has  been 
the  successful  working  of  the  plan,  under  many 
disadvantages,  as  to  have  extorted  the  approba- 
tion of  many  who  doubted  at  its  first  suggestion. 
From  the  **  Announcement*'  which  lies  before  us, 
we  extract  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  interesting  institution,  referring  those  who 
desire  information  more  in  detail,  to  the  pros- 
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pectus.  It  seems  to  be  a  conbinfttioB  of  the 
coarse  of  iootroctioa  and  diseiplioe  of  the  Uoi- 
Tsriity  of  Virginia,  aod  the  Milttsry  Institute 
jsdtcionsly  adapted  to  female  education.  It  is 
voder  the  management  of  sixteen  trustees,  rep- 
rewBting  the  different  christian  chnrehes,  and 
political  parties,  so  that  it  cannot  be  perverted 
to  party  purposes  in  religion  or  politics. 

The  trustees  choose  the  professors,  one  of 
whom  is  an  alomnns  of  the  University,  another 
a  gradoate  of  the  Military  Institute,  and  the 
third  a  Frenchman — all  reputed  to  be  men  of 
foe  character  and  attainments.  The  course  of 
iagtractiou  is  by  prelections,  lectures  and  text- 
books, with  rigid  daily  examinations,  and  com- 
prefaeods  natural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy, 
eberaistry ,  hbtory,  mathematics,  rhetoric.  Belles- 
Lettree,  philosophical  criticism,  and  the  Latin, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian  hmguages. 

We  nnderetand  that  the  application  to  the 
Legislature  baa  been  renewed,  and  we  trust  that 
oor  good  old  mother  who  has  done  so  much  for 
W  SOBS  will  not  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plead- 
isgt  of  her  dBogbters. 

Bat  some  men  may  say  caf  hona^^Xo  what  good 
eod  are  our  yonng  women  to  be  taught  all  those 
■ctences  whose  hard  names  have  been  enume- 
rated. We  haTO  already  replied  that  the  young 
wooien  of  the  present  will  be  the  mothera  of  the 
neic  generatioD  of  men  and  women,  whose  office 
it  will  be  to  teach  at  least  the  rudiments  of  these 
Miences  to  their  sons,  and  ail  experience  proves 
bow  much  depends  upon  this  early  instruction. 
Bat  the  objection  which  this  question  implies  evi- 
deotty  rests  npon  a  fallacy  which  it  may  be  well 
to  ootice.  There  »  an  idea  lurking  in  die  mhids 
of  some  men  that  the  sciences  have  no  correla- 
tives, no  corresponding  realities  in  the  practical 
world,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  something  which  is 
tbe  peculiar  property  of  men,  and  with  which 
women  have  nothing  to  do.  Now  we  beg  to  re- 
Blind  the  objector  that  these  sciences  (or  knowl- 
edges) are  very  harmless  things,  and  that  a  wo- 
Biaa  cannot  think,  nor  reason,  nor  speak,  nor 
read,  Bor  write,  nor  do  any  household  office 
oflC  of  the  domain  of  the  sciences.  They  are 
merely  a  true  account  of  the  world  within  us 
aod  of  tbe  world  without  us,  and  serve  to  make 
Si  better  acquainted  with  these  two  worlds, 
Bore  useful  in  our  several  spheres,  and  at  the 
fame  time  open  to  us  new  and  higher  sourees  of 
enjoyment.  For  example,  all  things  are  either 
material  or  immaterial— belong  to  the  world  of 
matter  or  of  mind.  Physics  treats  of  the  for- 
mer and  metaphysics  of  the  latter.  The  one  ac- 
qoaiots  Bs  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  bo- 
dies—the  other  with  the  faculties  of  miud.  Math- 
ematics is  merely  the  science  of  magnitude  and 
number— of  measuring  and  of  counting  from 


one  to  infinity,  and  from  an  atom  to  a  worid. 
Logic  is  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  is  designed  to 
direct  the  mind  in  searching  for  truth  and  to  aid 
in  communicating  it  to  others.  Rhetoric  teaches 
the  art  of  speaking  with  precision  snd  clearness* 
with  elegance  and  foree ;  and  criticbm  is  the  art 
of  judging  with  propriety  of  what  is  spoken  and 
written  by  ourselves  or  othere.  This  knowledge 
IS  useful  as  well  ks  ornamental — it  strengthens 
the  miud — accustoms  it  to  systematic  arrange- 
ment— ^gives  habits  of  discrimiuation  and  obser- 
vation, and  has,  moreover,  important,  practical 
applications  to  the  daily  duties  of  life.  But  in- 
dependently of  these  uses,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  women  who  are  rightly  excluded 
from  the  spheres  of  politics  and  business,  should 
be  debarred  the  rational  pleasures  springing  from 
an  intelligent  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, testifying  as  they  do  with  so  many  eloquent 
voices  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Architect  who  made  them  by  his  mighty  power, 
watches  over  them  with  His  all-seeing  o)  e,  guides 
them  with  His  unerring  wisdom  and  blesses  them 
with  His  boundless  love. 

This  application,  deemed  so  novel  by  some,  is 
not  without  two  imposing  precedents  in  history. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte founded  a  similar  institute  at  St.  Denis, 
for  the  instruction  of  tbe  daughters  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  And,  in  the  year  1818,  Do  Witt  Clin- 
ton earaestly  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  a  plan  for  a  female  institute  which 
had  been  matured  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  who  founded  the  famous  female  seminary 
at  Troy,  and  who,  by  her  writings,  has  contribu- 
ted so  much  to  the  edification  o^  her  sex.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton's  recommendation  was  founded 
upon  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  mothera 
have  great  influence  in  forming  the  minds  and 
characters  of  men,  and  thSt  no  good  reason  could 
be  given  why  they,  being  endued  with  the  attri- 
butes of  miud  in  common  with  the  other  sex« 
should  be  denied  the  enjoyment  and  added  means 
of  usefulness  attending  on  mental  culture.  The 
measure  was  supported  in  debate  by  John  C. 
Spencer  and  other  leading  members  of  the  house, 
and  opposed  by  other  members,  upon  the  ground 
that  learning  would  not  help  women  **  to  knit 
stockings  or  to  make  puddings.*' 

This  measure,  in  a  modified  form^was  passed 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  legislation,  says  tbe  Historian, 
were  soon  apparent  in  the  increased  number  of 
competent  female  teachers  in  New  York,  and 
iu  the  imitation  of  her  example  by  several  of  the 
new  states  which  have  made  similar  appropria- 
tions. So  that  Governor  Floyd,  in  commending 
the  policy  to  the  Legislature,  was  following  the 
example  of  two  men,  who  have  made  the  deep- 
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Mt  impress  upon  their  generiitioD,  and  left  to 
ftfter-ages  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  their 
wisdom. 

•  And  now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  new 
Legislature,  fresh  from  the  people,  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of  progress,  will  illustrate  their  first 
session,  with  this  act  of  justice  and  beneficence, 
and  which  is  in  such  perfect  concord  with  the 
policy  of  ••  Southern  Development."  Right  glad 
are  we  to  see  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  South.  While  we  have  been  reposing  upon 
the  laurels  won  by  our  fathers,  and  living  at  ease 
on  the  possessions  which  they  bequeathed  us; 
thousands  of  our  less  fortunate  citizens  having 
exhausted  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  have  for- 
saken the  tombs  and  altars  of  their  sires,  and 
have  gone  to  strike  their  ploughshares  into  the 
yirgin  soil  of  the  West,  leaving  their  native  fields 
to  be  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  the  evergreen 
memorials  of  Virginia's  Prodigal  sons.  In  the 
mean  time  the  hum  of  industry  has  been  heard 
in  the  Northern  hive,  whose  enterprising  inmates, 
with  the  instincts  of  their  great  prototype,  the 
busy  bee,  have  swarmed  to  the  sunny  fields  of 
the  South. 

They  take  the  timber  from  our  very  doors,  and 
conveying  it  to  their  workshops,  convert  it  into 
implements  of  agriculture  for  our  farms,  articles 
of  furniture  for  our  houses,  and  toys  for  our  chil- 
dren. They  take  our  cotton  and  wool,  our  furs 
and  skins,  and  clothe  ur  from  the  crowns  of  our 
beads  to  the  soles  of  our  feet.  They  penetrate 
our  rivers  with  their  ships,  and  carry  our  pro- 
duce to  foreign  markets,  and  bring  back  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  foiBi  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury  to  our  very  doors.  Their  pedlars  have 
invaded  every  county  in  the  commonwealth  and 
put  the  people  uuder  ^ibute  for  their  ingenious 
wares. 

Not  content  with  employing  their  handicraft  in 
the  material  world,  we  have  done  w  hat  we  could  to 
subject  the  realm  of  mind  to  their  dominion.  We 
have  exported  our  sons  and  daughters  to  be  trained 
in  their  schools,  or  have  imported  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  tutors  and  governesses  in  our 
families.  But  whether  our  children  are  educated 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  whole  series  of  school 
books,  from  the  last  **  illustrated  alphabet**  up 
to  **scieoc%made  easy**  are  of  northern  manu- 
facture. Indeed  out  of  the  sphere  of  politics  In 
which  ourbest  minds  move,  we  have  scarcely  any 
Virginia  literature.  Accordingly  we  have  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  looking  to  the  North  for  the 
supply  of  all  our  demands.  So  that  even  our 
magazines,  which,  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  as  well  as  from  considerations  of  sound 
policy,  deserve  the  patronage  of  all  our  people 
mn  too  often  supeneded  by  such  trash  as  the 


Lady's  Book  and  Parlor  Magazines.  Let  any 
one  enter  our  book -stores  at  the  present  sea* 
son,  and  he  will  find  the  "show -tables*'  cov- 
ered with  bouquete  of  exotic  annuals — the  "Ama- 
ranth,'* the  "  Iris,"  the  "  Hyacinth,"  and  **  Leaf- 
lets of  Memory,"  spread  out  before  him,  io  all 
the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion.  We  can 
scarcely  procure  an  uumutilated  foreign  book, 
they  nearly  all  come  to  us  abridged  or  overlaid 
with  the  addition S;  corrections  and  annotations 
of  northern  commentators. 

If  any  one  asks  what  is  the  objection  to  these 
things,  in  their  worst  aspect,  they  only  prove 
that  southern  men  find  it  more  profitable  or 
agreeable  to  follow  other  pursuits  ?  We  answer, 
much  every  way,  but  chiefly  because,  unde^ 
these  exotics,  there  is  often  an  unseen  serpent 
which  distils  its  venom  iuto  the  minds  of  our  un- 
suspecting youth.  For  an  example,  take  one 
of  our  most  respectable  and  widely  circulated 
school-books.  Way  land's  Moral  Philosophy  and 
turn  to  the  chapter  on  the  duties  of  masters  and 
servants,  and  he  will  understand  our  meaning. 
The  truth  is  that  with  the  confidence  of  the  strong 
man  we  have  been  sleeping  in  the  laps  of  our 
Northern  brethren,  until  they  have  shorn  us  of 
our  strength,  and  we  have  become  objects  of 
mockery  and  derision  in  our  weakness.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  our  Hotspurs  have  threatened  like  Sampson 
Agonistes  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  temple  of 
the  Union,  and  overwhelm  us  all  in  one  tremen- 
dous ruin. 

But  happily  more  moderate  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed, and  our  wise  men  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion, as  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-defence, 
to  the  development  of  our  own  rich  resources. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  ears  will  not  grow  weary 
in  bearing  that  word,  before  our  eyes  see  any 
corresponding  realization  of  the  idea  in  our  state 
policy. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  stirring  appeals  in 
our  newspapers,  the  vigorous  speeches  in  our 
legislatures,  and  popular  assemblies — and  the 
long  series  of  resolutions  in  our  Southern  Rights 
Associations,  are  all  **  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing."  Accordingly  we  expect  to  see  the 
present  legislature  pushing  forward  with  vigor  a 
judicious  system  of  internal  improvements;  ma- 
king our  seaboard  accessible  to  every  county  in 
the  commonwealth;  establishing  a  direct  trade 
with  foreign  markets  and  giving  encouragement 
to  individual  and  associated  enterprises  for  the 
conversion  of  our  raw  material  into  all  desirable 
fabrics,  and  thus  put  a  check  to  the  periodical 
running  to  the  North  to  meet  every  demand  of 
necessity,  and  every  caprice  of  fashion. 

But  we  should  not  confine  our  views  to  the 
derelopment  of  material  wealth.    The  material 
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ii  sobordinte  to  the  spirituiil.  M alter  is  inert — 
it  u  the  bland  and  nnreaaoning  instrument  of 
miod,  which  gives  to  it  form,  direction  and  value. 
^'Mea,  higb-mioded  men — these  constitute  a 
Bute.'* 

Oor  true  policy  k  to  build  up  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Gamett,  ^'  a  manly,  original,  indigenous 
fiteratnrs.'*  Oor  very  self-respect  demands  that 
we  sboald  have  a  race  of  men  who  have  faith  in 
Sostbern  insiitatioos  and  opinions;  who  believe 
tbem  with  all  their  hearts  to  be  in  harmony  with 
•U  oor  civil  and  religions  obligations;  and  who 
will  stand  in  their  defence  upon  the  basis  of  prin- 
ciple, and  not  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  expe- 
diency. 

That  far-seeing  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
law  this  cloud  in  the  horizon,  when  it  was  not 
bigger  than  a  man's  band,  and  lifted  up  his 
warniag  voice  in  these  prophetic  words. '  **  The 
reflection  that  the  boys  of  this  generation  are  to 
he  the  men  of  the  neat — that  in  establishing  an 
iasntation  of  wisdom  for  them,  we  bring  home 
to  oar  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing 
oar  SOBS  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition  to  des- 
tiaisi  of  high  promise ;  these  are  considerations 
which  occur  to  all,  but  all  I  fear  do  not  see  the 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as 
a  tornado  sooner  or  later.    The  line  of  division 
lately  marked  oat  between  different  portions  of 
oor  confederacy,  is  such  as  I  fear  will  not  be 
obliterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those 
who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fiuhion  to  their  own  forms  the  minds  and  affec- 
tions of  our  youth.    If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  seod  $300,000  per  annum  to  Northern  eemu 
nariest  for  the  instruction  of  our  sons,  then  we 
must  have  there  500  of  our  sons  imbibing  opio« 
ions  and  principles  at  discord  with  our  own. 
This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  exis- 
tence, and  if  not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond 
remedy.    We  are  now  furnishing  recruits  to  their 
school."     This  warning  voice  was  heeded,  and 
the  resolt  was  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
ntj  and  other  schools,  which  are  now  annually 
taming  out  young  men  worthy  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  from  the  bands  of  their  sires,  as 
they  daily  pass  from  the  stage.    In  the  language 
of  one  of  her  distinguished  Alumni, — *^  Although 
the  University  has  jnst  attained  her  majority  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law,  yet  her  sons  are  found 
in  the  highest  offices  of  the  country.     They  are 
■sen  in  the  Senate  and  house  of  representatives ; 
they  throng  in  the  Legislature ;  they  govern  sov- 
ereign States ;  they  shine  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
the  bar;  they  are  professors  in  our  colleges,  and 
teachers  in  onr  schools.  These  academies  taught 
by  them,  will  aid  the  University  in  turning  out 
an  army  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and 
thas  wiU  be  established  a  great  system  of  popu- 


lar education,  on  the  only  plan  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  free  government,  and  the  righto 
of  private  property.*'  The  same  remarks  might 
be  applied  to  the  Military  lustitute,  and  perhaps 
to  other  colleges  in  Virginia,  which  have  recei* 
ved  aid  from  the  State. 

In  our  judgment,  one  thing  more  is  wanted  to 
perfect  the  system  of  popular  education  so  hap- 
pily begun,  and  that  is,  a  competent  provtsion 
for  the  instruction  of  females  in  Virginia,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  the 
existing  demand  for  Southern  Female  Teachers. 

The  objections  which  are  felt  to  the  education 
of  our  young  men  at  the  North,  have  even  great- 
er force  when  applied  to  our  young  women. 
The  minds  of  females  are  more  ductile,  and  are 
more  easily  moulded  into  the  forms  of  the  soci* 
oty  into  which  they  happen  to  be  cast.  That 
Southern  people  have  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
acter, which  they  desire  to  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren, will  be  admitted  by  all — there  are  maay 
among  us  who  glory  in  them,  and  who  grieve  to 
see  them  passing  away,  as  the  venerable  forms 
of  the  **oid  Virginia  gentlemen"  and  ladies  sink 
into  their  gnves.  Assuming  then  that  Southern 
men  admire  the  structure  of  Southern  society, 
and  prefer  that  their  daughters  should  be  trained 
in  the  habits,  manners,  principles  and  tastes  of 
the  social  sphere  in  which  they  are  destined  to 
move,  we  should  offer  them  institutions  upon  * 
our  soil  in  which  thorough  instruction  will  ho 
imparted,  and  where  they  will  be  surrounded 
with  associations,  from  which  they  will  receive 
daily  impressions  of  the  sound  principles,  the 
pure  tone  of  morals,  the  modest  manners — the 
simplicity  and  the  deiitfkcy,  wht||ii  are  the  glory 
of  Southern  women.  Independently  of  the  con- 
siderations of  economy  involved  in  the  case,  we 
ask  is  it  wise,  is  it  self- respectful  to  send  our 
daughters,  at  a  period  when  their  knaginations 
are  most  vivid,  and  when  their  feelings  are  stron- 
ger than  their  reason,  to  be  infected  with  that 
sickly  sentimentalism,  which  seems  to  be  epi- 
demical at  the  North  ;  and  which  generates  such 
monsters  as  the  Abby  Kelly s  and  the  Fanny 
Wrights,  who  stand  with  ths  Douglas's  and  the 
Garrisons  upon  the  platforms  of  **Anti- Slavery 
Societies," and  ''Women's  Rights  Conventions;'* 
clamoring  not  merely  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  of  the  States,  but  also  of  the  ^oly  bands 
of  marriage ;  and  praying  for  the  advent  of  that 
millenium  when  the  servant  shall  be  free  from 
his  master — the  wife  from  her  husband — the 
child  from  the  parent — the  citizen  from  the  sov- 
ereign, and  humanity  that  had  been  washed  in 
the  baptismal  waters  of  Christianity,  shall  return 
to  its  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  barbarian  licen- 
tiousness. 

In  these  remarks,  we  mean  no  nnkindoess  to 
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any  sectioD  of  this  great  confederacy.  We  would, 
if  it  were  safe,  break  dowu  every  wall  of  parti- 
tioQ  between  North  and  South,  East  aod  West, 
except  those  which  are  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution.  We  desire  to  see  all  the  States  mov- 
ing around  one  common  centre*  in  a  harmony  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  the  solar  system.  To  secure 
this  end,  each  State  must  keep  within  its  own 
orbit.  That  not  one  of  them  may  ever  shoot 
madly  from  its  sphere  is  our  fervent  prayer. 
But  come  what  may,  let  ns  at  least  keep  un- 
stained our  vestal  virgins,  that  they  may  keep 
alive  upon  our  household  altars,  those  sacred 
fires  which  when  once  extinguished  can  never 
be  relumed  but  at  the  eternal  sonrce  of  light 
aod  life.  S. 


Some  Things  about  Windsor  Castle  and  its 
Grounds.   From  my  Note-Book. 

Thursday^  Aug.  7, 1851.  At  the  terminos  of 
the  South- Western  Railway,  we  took  the  cars, 
which  carried  us  to  Datchet,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Windsor,  twenty-four  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  required  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  make 
the  distance — a  very  slow  rate,  but  aU  the  better 
for  us,  as  it  gave  us  almost  as  leisurely  a  survey 
of  the  country,  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  stage- 
coach. The  suburbs  of  London  are  uninterest- 
ing, but  the  country  becomes  more  beautiful  as 
you  proceed,  and  is  very  lovely  when  you  reach 
the  Castle.  Before  yo«i  reach  Datchet,  the  ter- 
minus, you  pass  Vauxhall,  Kew  Gardens,  Rich- 
mond, Twickenham,  and  some  places  of  inferior 
name.  Datchet  will  ever  be  famed  as  the  scene 
of  FalstaffJn  submension  into  the  Thames,  hiss- 
ing hot,  from  the  buck-basket.  Not  very  far  off 
is  the  celebrated  oak  of  the  Hunter  Heme. 

Windsor  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  palaces  of 
«  the  English  monarchs,  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  George  IV.,  and  is  occupied  by  her  present 
majesty  during  the  winter.  Here  too  is  the  cem- 
etery, where  have  been  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  dead  of  the  rdyal  family,  since  1810.  Wind- 
sor is  a  structure  of  great  antiquity,  originally 
built  by  William  I.,  and  enlarged  by  his  succes- 
sors till  t&e  reign  of  Edward  111.,  who  caused 
the  greater  part  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
Subsequent  monarchs  considerably  enlarged  it, 
and  many  great  improvemenis  were  effected  in 
the  reign  o/  George  IV.  I  was  not  prepared, 
by  the  descriptions  in  the  guide  books,  to  see  a 
building  so  imposing.  Nothing  of  the  castella- 
ted order  that  I  have  seen,  can  for  a  moment 
bear  comparison  with  it.    The  Castle  has  two 


courts, called  Upper  and  LowerWarde,seper«tad 
from  each  other  by  the  Round  Tewer,  or  Middle 
Ward.  This  Round  Tower  waa  built  by  £d  waid 
III.,  by  whom  it  was  intended  as  the  keep  er 
donjon  of  his  castle,  and  also  **for  the  aasen- 
bling  of  a  fraternity  of  koights  who  sboold  sit 
together  on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  the  knights 
of  romance  sat  at  the  Round  Table  of  King  Ar- 
thur, and  as  the  Paladins  sat  at  the  uble  of  C  har- 
lemagne."    It  is  approached  by  a  covered  fligkt 
of  100  steps,  commanded  by  a  piece  of  ordaauee 
fixed  in  the  wall  at  the  summit.    This  old  tower 
has  held  at  different  times  some  notable  State 
prisoners — among  others,  John,  king  of  FraDce, 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Jaoiee  I.  of 
Scotland,  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Snrrej,   the 
lover  of  Lady  Geraldine,  and  the  victim  of  the 
jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  well-known 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  of  the  nama  of 
Villiers.    The  terraces  of  the  Castle  Ibrm   a 
promenade  of  unrivalled  magni&ceaee.     The 
North  Terrace  was  the  work  of  Queen  Eliaah- 
efh,  and  a  long  auecesaion  of  DM>narcba  after  har 
often  enjoyed  from  it  one  of  the  finest  proapacts 
in  the  kingdom.     Contemplating  this  glorioas 
scene,  Pepys  in  his  diary  bursts  forth  into  admi- 
ration— **But  oh!  the  prospect  tkat  is  in  the 
balcony  at  the  Queen's  lodgings,  and  the  terrace 
and  walk,  are  strange  things  to  consider,  being 
the  best  in  the  world,  sure.'*    I  will  not-attempt 
further  description  of  the  exterior  of  the  Castla, 
yet  cannot  forbear  quoting  two  paragrapha;  tbe 
first  from  a  modem  writer,  the  second  from  okl 
Camden.    The  Modern  says  somewhat  ambi- 
tiously, ^  Windsor  with  its  towering  caatle,  tbe 
ancient  and  maguificent  abode  of  English  sov- 
ereignty— its  noble  parks — its  beantiful,  expan- 
sive, and  richly  varied  scenery,  constitutes  ooe 
of  the  grandest  attractions  of  our  heaven- fa- 
vored island,  within  an  easy  distance  of  tbe  me- 
tropolis.'*    How  differently  Camden   writes — 
**  Windsor  enjoyeth  a  most  delightful  prospect 
round  about,  for  right  in  front  it  overlooketh  a 
vale,  lying  out  far  and  wide,  garnished  with  cons 
fields,  flourishing  with  meadows,  decked  with 
groves  on  either  side,  and  watered  from  the  most 
mild  and  calm  river  Thames;  behind  Jt  ansa 
hills  everywhere,  neither  rough  nor  over  high, 
attired  as  it  were,  by  nature,  to  hunting  and 
game." 

Within  the  walls,  the  chief  attractions  are  the 
apartments  containing  pictures.  One  of  the 
rooms  is  called  the  Van-Dyck  room,  containing 
nothing  but  pictures  by  that  celebrated  master. 
They  number  more  than  twenty,  and  are  almost 
all  of  them  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Queen 
Henrietta*  and  their  children,  several  times  re- 
peated. Tbe  face  of  Charles  is  melancholy* 
and  that  of  Henrietta  not  handsome.    Thsrs  ia 
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■bo  a  Robens  roMn,  4«yoted  to  pietures  by  Ru- 
belt,  aid  a  Watarloo  room  id  which  the  por- 
train  art  oaiy  of  peraooa  eooneciod  in  aome 
■Maaar  with  that  baitle.  la  Eaglaad,  from  a 
vase  10  a  triompbal  arch,  all  iDtermediatoa  ioelu- 
M,  erary  Baomorial  afieaka  of  Waterloo.  Ua- 
4oabfedly  that  waa  a  moat  importaot  victo- 
ly,  aad  tbe  Dake  of  WeUington  is  a  great  hero, 
bat  really  it  aeema  to  me  that  the  Engliah  do 
tlMBeelTea  injnatice,  by  dwelling  eo  moch  on 
ibie  aaceeia.  It  aeema  aa  if  thia  and  Trafalgar 
were  tbe  only  ooea  they  have  to  be  proud  of, 
wbereas  io  fact  they  have  many. 

la  tbe  Guard  chamber,  or  Armory  room,  ia  a 
fiae  display  of  ancient  armour,  but  I  had  exam- 
iaed  a  better  one  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
sraaMtDtal  arrangement  of  the  arms  was  how- 
ever better  here.  Over  tbe  chimney-piece  of 
tbii  raon^  ia  tbe  elaborate  ailver  shield  inlaid 
vitb  gold,  by  Benrenuto  Cellioi,  and  preaented 
by  Francta  I.  to  Henry  VIH.,  when  they  met  on 
tbe  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  St.  George^ 
ball  are  placed  full  length  portraits  of  tbe  sov- 
ereigas  of  Eagland  from  Jamea  I.  to  George  IV. 
Maa?  of  tbe  apnrtmenta  are  of  imposing  size 
aad  fine  properlicNM,  and  in  aome  the  freacoed 
esiliags  by  Verrio  are  very  attractive. 

FrMi  tbe  apartments,  we  went  to  visit  tbe 
fteeea*s  sublea.  Her  majesty  haa  about  forty 
eairiagee  here,  when  abe  ia  at  Windsor,  and  bor- 
aos  ia  proportion.  The  number  of  her  steeda  ia 
ia  all  about  200.  The  stablea  are  handsome 
boildiags  of  stone,  tbe  floors  are  of  the  same 
■atarial.  The  atalls  are  wide,  of  stained  oak, 
with  coarse  straw  matting  under  the  horses,  aad 
tbaadance  of  clean  litter;  the  mangers  have  an 
iraa  rim  around  them,  and  there  is  a  hydrant  of 
water  in  each  stable.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  tbe  general  arraogementa,  as  being  com- 
H^te,  but  not  ridiculously  expensive.  Indeed,  I 
do  aotaee  but  that  every  gentleman,  who  keeps 
a  pair  of  horses,  would  do  well  to  have  a  stable 
tf  just  tbe  snme  sort,  if  he  could  make  his  ser- 
▼aats  attend  to  it  ^operly.  The  only  thing  that 
nemed  ridiculoa9  waa  that  the  groom,  who  waa 
rabbiag  down  the  horaea,  waa  dressed  in  drab 
tigbis  and  fair-top  boota,  which  were  shining  as 
if  be  bad  joat  come  off  Piccadilly.  The  horses  are 
very  fiae;  aome  ponies, some  saddle-horsea,  and 
•oaie  coach-horaes.  Each  horse  has  his  name 
paiated  over  his  stall,  and  I  took  the  trouble  to 
aoce  down  aome  of  the  namea  as  mattera  of  cu- 
neeity,  and  apecimens  of  royal  taste  in  onoma- 
tobgy— /ea  oofci — Beauclerc,  Perrot,  Deacon, 
Abmtd,  and  Omar,  Zuleika,  Stella,  Spanker, 
Ariel,  Wildfire,  Wildroae,  Banter,  and  Dora. 
There  are  four  horaea  of  what  we  sometimes  call 
milk  and  cider  horaea — that  is,  bays  with  large 
while  splotehaa  on  them.     Of  course  there  are 


carriages  of  all  deacriptions,  from  the  large  trav- 
elling carriage,  with  a  dickey  furnished  with 
holster  piatols,  down  to  the  pony-ph»ton,  and 
even  something  smaller  for  the  royal  juveniles, 
aa  well  aa  a  garden-carriage  for  her  majeaty ; 
thia  latter,  however,  is  drawn  by  hand.  Prince 
Albert  also  has  his  eollection  of  shooting  car- 
riagea.  There  is  a  very  showy  looking  thing 
presented  by  Louis  Phillippe  to  the  Queen.  It 
is  a  long  carriage,  somewhat  upon  the  char-O' 
banc  order,  with  four  aeats,  each  seat  holding 
three  persons.  It  is  entirely  open,  and  haa  over- 
bead  aa  a  covering,  aometbing  like  the  tester- 
top  of  a  bed.  I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  it; 
it  looked  too  much  like  a  dandy  omnibus.  Nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  that  among  her  forty  earriagea, 
her  majesty  has  one  which  she  might  not,  with 
considerable  gain,  exchange  for  some  that  might 
be  picked  up  in  Broadway.  It  Is  amazing  what 
heavy  stage-coach  looking  thinga,  perched  up 
on  immense,  old-fashioned  aprings,  they  like  to 
drive  here.  And  to  make  them  look  still  more 
like  stage-coaches,  they  paint  the  running-gear 
red  or  yellow,  and  sometimes  the  body  also, 
though  this  latter  is  generally  dark.  This  clumsy 
heavineaa  is  tbe  less  excusable  here,  becauae  they 
have  certainly  the  moat  delightful  roa<fs  in  the 
world  ;  indeed,  if  thia  were  not  ao,  their  horaea, 
over- sized  aa  they  are,  eould  never  drag  along 
their  lumbering  vebiclea.  It  muat  be  noticed 
also,  that  their  coachmen  are  as  magnitudlnooa 
as  their  carriages.  There  is  among  tbe  Queen*a 
carriages  one  handsome,  light  curricle,  of  which 
tbe  dash-board,  and  the  front  of  tbe  leather-top, 
are  bound  with  ivory,  with  very  handaome  effect. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  her  aiables,  is  a  pony 
sent  to  her  majesty  from  Java,  which  is  certainly 
tbe  smallest  specimen  of  horseflesh  that  ever  I 
eaw,  thongh  of  course  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
Shetland  ponies  in  the  ciffeus.  There  is  also, 
chained  to  a  bench,  a  prodigioua  Angora  cat. 
The  attendant  told  ua,  with  a  manner  that  ahowed 
he  expected  to  awaken  emotions  of  wonder  and 
of  reverence,  that  bermiyesty  would  often  come  i^ 
and  sit  for  an  hour  upon  that  benck^  and  play 
with  that  cat.  The  Engliah  are  not  a  servile, 
people — the  farthest  from  it  in  the  world ;  but 
they  are  very,  very  loyal.  Doubtleaa  they  look 
upon  the  sovereign  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  in  honoring  her,  think  they  honor 
themselves,  but  besides  this,  there  is  a  personal 
veneration  for  a  sovereign,  which  is  obvious 
enough  to  our  American  eyes,  and  looks  strange 
enoui^b.  It  is  a  nation  of  classes,  and  they  love 
classes,  and  they  do  think  that  soane  how  or 
other,  if  not  jure  divino^  in  some  other  way  quite 
as  efficacious,  the  royal  family  are  better  flesh 
aud  blood  than  themselves.  While,  as  at  pres- 
ent, tbe  sovereign  is  a  delightful  lady,  the  mother 
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of  a  fine  family,  that  she  loves  and  cares  for  as 
m  mother  onght  to  do,  and  is  every  way  most 
exemplary  in  her  domestic  relations,  this  devo- 
tion, if  not  reasonable,  is  not  ungracefnl,  and 
while  we  Americans  cannot  see  why  the  Queen 
must  have  hundreds  of  horses,  scores  of  carria- 
ges, dozens  of  palaces,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  pleasure-grounds,  yet  if  these  things  must  be 
so,  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  honor  the 
sex  at  home,  that  we  rejoice  that  the  crown  falls 
upon  the  head  of  au  interesting  woman,  and  join 
with  our  British  brethren  most  heartily  in  shout- 
ing in  the  street,  or  more  solemnly  praying  in 
the  church,  God  save  the  Qneen.  After  leaving 
the  royal  stables,  we  would  gladly  have  visited 
her  majesty's  dairy  and  aviary^  and  especially 
the  Queen's  private  Jeennel,  containing  dogs  of 
various  species,  brought  from  different  countries, 
and  presented  to  her  majesty.  But  we  were  there 
at  the  wrong  hour,  and  thus  were  hindered  much 
to  my  disappointment,  who  profess  some  small 
show  of  judgment  in  such  matters.  I  will  say 
here,  though  it  is  a  digression,  that  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  in  not  seeing  fine  dogs  in  Eng- 
land. I  had  often  read  of  the  English  mastiff*, 
but  the  only  specimen  that  I  saw  was  an  over- 
grown, stupid  looking  brute,  shut  up  Kke  a  wild 
animal  in  a  cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Indeed,  some  gentlemen  told  me  that  they  be- 
lieved that  the  breed  was  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 
The  bull-dog— but  really,  I  must  reserve  until 
another  time  a  talk  about  dogs — I  suppose  I  did 
see  a  dog  that  was  a  doe;,  though  this  was  not 
in  England,  but  on  the  Rhine.  But  from  dogs. 
rtvenons  d  nos  moutons. 

We  went  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  specimen  in  England  of 
the  florid  Gothic.  There  is  in  it  some  very 
fine  stained  glass,  and  an  altar  piece  of  the  last 
sapper  from  designf  by  West.  St.  George's 
Chapel  shares  with  Westminster,  the  honor  of 
being  a  place  for  royal  sepulture.  Here  repose 
the  remains  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIT.,  Henry 
^VIIl.,  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  of  Charies  I., 
whose  head  severed  from  the  body,  was  verified 
here  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1813.  Of  later 
monarchs,  were  buried  here,  George  III.,  George 
IV.,  and  William  IV.,  with  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  There  was  one  monument 
which  struck  me  a  good  deal,  and  even  amused 
me.  It  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Lt. 
Col.  Hareourt,  and  on  one  side  in  bas-relief,  is 
depicted  a  scene  which  is  described  to  be :  **  the 
Hon.  Lt.  Hareourt,  with  thirty  dragoons,  taking 
the  American  General  Lee  prisoner  on  the  13th 
of  Dec.  1776."  I  thought  that  this  accidental 
surprise  of  a  general  who  was  imprudently 
sleeping  away  from  his  army,  was  a  small  ex- 
ploit to  be  sculptured  upon  a  monumental  mar- 


ble, and  yet,  as  it  was  probably  the  greatest 
ever  achieved  by  Lt.  Col.  Hareourt,  I  did  not 
begrudge  him  the  record  of  it.     An  Aoiericaii 
in  England,  meets  with  nothing  in  the  way   of 
pictures,  monuments,  or  sculptures,  to  offend 
his  national  pride.    In  the  two  struggles  be- 
tween   the  countries,    England     aecomptiahed 
nothing  which  she  remembers  with  self-glori- 
fication.    Her  columns  and  statues  tell  of  vie- 
tones  over  the  French  and  other  nations,  but 
none  over  America.     On  the  other  hand,   our 
national  days,  the  4th  of  July,  22d  of  Pebroary, 
and  8th  of  January,  and  the  few  monuments 
we  have,  tell  of  our  glories  at  the  expense  of 
England.      I   remember    that  in   Westraioater 
Abbey,  I  drew  nigh  to  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Major  Andre  with  the  inward 
reverence  due  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  and 
an  honorable  man,  and  with  true  sorrow  for  hia 
untimely  death,  but   withal  with  a  feeling    of 
curiosity,  to  see  if  his  friends  had  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  death,  or  the  mode  of  it,  cast  some 
aspersion  upon    our   Washington.     But  there 
was  not  a  word  like  this  in  a  long  inscription, 
which  closed  by  saying  that  ** employed  io  an 
important  but  hazardous  enterprize,  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country,  on 
the  2d  October,  1780,  aged  twenty-nine,  univer- 
sally beloved   and  esteemed    by   the  army    in 
which  he   served,  and    lamented  even   by  his 
foes.'*    But  a  truce  to  my  recollections  of  West* 
minster  for  the  present;    Windsor  is  a  theme 
more  than  sufficiently  ample.     We  made  a  pretty 
good  dinner  for  which  we  paid  enormously,  at 
a  hotel  in  the  village  of  Windsor,  and  then  took 
a  carriage  (that  cost  us  near  $7  for  about  three 
hours,)  for  a  ride  through  Windsor  Park,  to  the 
celebrated  Virginia  Water.     Our  coachman  rode 
postillion,  and  was  dressed  in  white  buckskin 
tights,  and  fair  top    boots,    so  that  we   were 
rather  stylish  in  our  turn-out.    I  will  not  attempt 
any  elaborate  description  of  our  ride,  though 
we  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  finest  that  we  had 
ever  enjoyed,    any   of   us.    Jt    conducted    us 
through  the  longest  and  fineftf  avenue  I  ever 
saw,  and  probably  the  most  so  in  Kngland,  to 
the  superb  equestrian  statue  erected  by  George 
IV.  to  bis  father.    The  statute  is  upon  a  crag, 
and  the  horse  paws  over  the  precipice.    Thence 
we  continued  our  ride  for  several  miles  through 
the  park,  on  which,  perhaps,  thousands  of  deer 
were  grazing,  amid  a  high  growth  of  fern,  that 
found  as  it  is,  in  the  haunts  of  the  wild  deer  with 
us,  seemed  quite  appropriate.    These  deer  are 
tame  as  sheep,  though  they  are  sometimes  made 
to  furnish  sport  for  royal  sportsmen.    They  are 
driven  across  the  park  to  a  spot  where  there  is 
a  shooting  lodge,  and  where  a  long  fence  pro- 
jects into  the  park,  and  necessarily  brings  them 
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to  its  eitremiiiefl.  Of  cooifo  diis  is  not  the 
exciting  «poit  of  deei^buotiQ^iu  the  wild  woods, 
bat  as  this  csBOOt  be  obtatne^l  here,  this  may 
give  sone  idea  of  it.  Sometimea,  (aa  I  waa 
told)  tiMy  take  a  deer,  and  keeping  bim  up 
for  some  time,  feed  him  on  corn,  which  makes 
him  ▼igofooSf  and  then  they  carry  him  off  some 
diftaace  into  the  country,  and  letting  bim  l«p»e 
ehaae  him  with  dogs.  I  obsenred  among  the 
nohitade  of  deer,  some  black  ones  and  some 
wbita  ones,  thoogb  they  were  generally  of  a 
ipecies  fery  much  like  our  Virginia  deer.  We 
eojoysd  oarwlf  exceedingly  during  the  ride,  and 
o«r  pleasure  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
we  were  six  Virginians  in  one  carriage  riding 
icroM  Windsor  Park,  a  thing  which  probably 
btd  aerer  oceorred  before.  As  we  approached 
Vir{;ioia  Water,  there  was  a  long  stretch  of  old 
fieU  coTered  with  dead  grass,  and  interspersed 
with  nnall  pioes,  and  we  took  off  our  hats  and 
•booted,  hurrah  for  old  Virginia!  What  if  it 
renioded  us  of  the  most  indifferent  parts  of  our 
leved  itate  ?  We  felt  that  the  poorest  portion 
of  Vir^ia  was  more  worth  reference,  than  all 
the  glories  and  beauties  of  this,  one  of  the 
noblest  pleasure  grounds  that  regal  wealth  had 
ever  procured,  or  even  than  the  old  castle  it- 
•elC  where  repoeea  so  ronch  royal  dust.  And 
wbeo  again  won  Id  six  Virginians  haTO  the  op- 
portDoity  of  waking  the  echoes  amid  those  an- 
cestral oaks,  with  so  strong  a  cheer  for  the 
beloved  old  commonwealth  ?  So  we  let  them 
hare  it  with  a  proud  good  will.  Virginia  Water 
is,  where  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  park,  a 
Mriking  and  beautiful  object;  if  seen  elsewhere, 
It  woold  hardly  command  a  second  look.  It 
is  something  between  a  stream  and  a  sheet  of 
water,  aod  is  clear  and  of  a  pretty  outline, 
while  the  banks  are  of  green  turf,  with  the 
■aderwood  and  trees  coming,  In  many  places, 
qoite  down  to  them.  One  of  the  most  striking 
things  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  is  an  arti- 
ficial rain,  composed  of  columns,  capitals  and 
other  classic  ston%  and  marble,  tietually  brought 
from  Rome  an^^reece,  and  the  shores  of  the 
levant,  and  here  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  pic- 
tare  perfect  as  truth,  of  the  ruins  of  some  vast 
eU  temple,  situated  at  the  rocky  entrance  of  a 
little  vale,  which  concealed  by  a  turn  of  the 
hill-side,  seeme  to  stretch  away  in  sylvan  beauty. 
So  careful  is  the  imitation  to  nature,  that  upon 
the  tops  of  some  broken  columns,  are  growing 
shrubs  of  conaiderable  size,  while  fragments  of 
o^amns  are  scattered  abont  as  if  they  had  but 
jttst  tumbled  down,  fn  the  midst  of  all  this 
loveiineas  of  outward  nature,  we  were  forcibly 
remiDded  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 
A  woman  came  along  and  offered  to  tell  our 
fertiines,  and,  thinking  that  she  would   afford 


some  sport,  one  of  the  party  held  out  his  hand, 
when  instead  of  wit,  she  poured  forth  such  an 
unbroken  torrent  of  hideous  obscenity,  that  it 
made  one  feel  defiled  for  having  heard  it.  Had 
I  the  skill  of  Dickens,  how  could  I  make  this 
incident  tell  against  the  state  of  morals  in  Eng- 
land ?  And  with  the  poor  skill  that  I  possess, 
had  I  his  unfairness,  and  were  I  willing  to  give 
an  exceptional  example,  as  a  fair  type  of  the 
whole,  I  could  make  of  it  a  picture  that  would 
be  an  offset  to  many  a  one  that  has  been  offered 
as  truth  aliout  America. 

I  think  I  did  not  mention,  that  when  we  were 
in  the  apartments  in  the  castle,  looking  at 
the  paintings,  we  came  suddenly  to  an  end  win- 
dow which  commanded  a  view  of  the  wide 
spread  landscape  across  the  Thames,  of  Eton 
spires,  of  trees,  and  lawns  bounded  by  the  dis- 
tant hills,  and  all  spotted  by  a  bright  veil  of 
mist  thrown  over  it.  And  we  exclaimed  simul- 
taneously— O,  how  much  more  beautiful  that 
which  is  without,  than  that  which  is  within ! 
Here  we  see  the  pictures  that  are  the  cunning 
works  of  the  old  masters,  but  it  is  an  older 
hand,  and  one  infinitely  more  skilful,  that  drew 
the  picture  that  stretches  out  before  our  eyes* 
I  remember  having  just  the  same  feeling,  when 
I  looked  out  of  a  window  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
also  at  Chatsworth,  and  I  have  experienced 
something  of  the  same  sort  when  coming  out 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  looking  at  the  plain 
trees  and  grass  of  Hyde  Park,  which  certainly 
can  lay  no  claim  to  ornamental  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  nature  bow  refireshing,  hfisr  satisfy- 
ing! Often  we  forget  it,  but  it  never  offends 
by  wearying  us.  This  beauty  and  majesty 
of  the  works  of  His  hands,  was  intended  to 
fill  us  with  admiration  and  reverence  for  the 
Creator,  and  to  inspire  us  with  a  longing  (I 
trust  it  has  had  this  effect  upon  roe.)  for  the 
fields  of  living  green  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
the  beautiful  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  aud  the 
Temple  not  made  with  bands,  eterunl  and  on 
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M.  I/.  F»  Rm  S« 

Tlie  keeper  of  a  paltry  Scotch  alehouiie  having  on  his 
sign  after  hie  name,  thn  letters  M.  D.  F.  R.  9.,  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  asked  him 
how  he  preaumed  to  affix  tbeae  letters  to  hie  name. 
*«  Why,  sir,'*  said  the  puhlican,  **  I  have  as  good  a  right 
to  them  as  you  have."  **  What  do  you  mean,  you  irapu' 
dent  scoundrel  f"  replied  the  Doctor.  **1  mean,  sir,** 
returned  the  other,  **  that  I  waa  Drum- Major  of  the  Royal 
Scots  Fusileers." 
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A  Fagoot  or  Frxncb  Sticks,  or  Parii  in  185t.  By 
Sir  Francit  Head,  author  of  **  Bobbles  from  the  Bran- 
neofl  of  Nassau.'*   AmOutrixed  Copffrighi  tUprvUfrum 

Mr.  Murrajf*i  ProofikeeU.  Two  Volumes  complete 
IB  One.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  156  Broad- 
way, 185^. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  happiest  conceits 
that  ever  entered  the  head  of  Sir  Francis  Head.  AFag^- 
got  of  Sticks  is  suggestive  of  only  one  possible  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it — to  be  burned.  And  we  cannot  lielp 
thinking  that  the  very  best  disposition  one  could  make  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Sir  Francia  Head'a  volume,  would 
be  to  consign  it  to  the  naual  receptacle  of  iaggota^the 
fireplace. 

The  worthy  old  baronet,  who  has  hopelessly  fallen  into 
the  garrulity  of  three  score  and  ten,  seems  to  have  detei^ 
mined  upon  the  production  of  two  plethoric  volumes  at 
all  hazards,  and  haa  accordingly  given  us  a  profusioa  of 
uninteresting  details  of  the  most  frivolous  character.  In 
one  respect,  his  work  is  certainly  remarkable.  In  the  line 
of  hook-making  no  traveller  of  our  day  has  done  anything 
that  approaches  it.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  every 
article  of  clothing  worn  by  every  individual  whom  Sir 
Francis  Head  saw  in  France,  from  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
down  to  that  other  more  harmlesn  monkey,  which  suffered 
military  eiiecution  under  a  tent  of  the  Champs  Eiysde, 
upon  the  fetenlay  of  the  Republic.  In  these  descriptions 
of  personal  appearance  and  apparel,  Sir  Francis  rivals 
the  fidelity  of  that  portraiture  of  the  poet,  when  he  would 
set  before  us  the  ghost  that  startled  Molly  Dumpling, 

Tall,  like  the  poplar,  was  his  sixOf 
Green,  green  bis  waistcoat  was,  as  leeks ; 

Red,  red  as  beet»root,  were  his  eyes ; 
Pale,  pale  as  turnips,  were  his  cheeks ! 

to  like  manner,  wherever  Sir  Francis  goes,  he  *'  makes 
a  note**  as  Capt.  Cuttle  says,  of  everything,  however  in- 
significaDt  or  trifling.  The  omnibus  horses,  tiMhe  num- 
ber of  several  hundred,  are  exhibited  to  us  as  developing 
very  nearly  the  same  intellectual  traits  in  Paris  as  in  New 
York,  as  having  the  same  complement  of  legs,  and  tails 
very  similarly  disposed.  Statistics,  too,  are  supplied  of 
French  babyhood,  calculated  to  afford  great  interest  to 
young  mothers,  as  for  example,  how  often  the  babies  cry 
daily  in  the  public  nurseries,  and  how  many  nurses  find 
find  employment  in  taking  care  of  them.  Apart  too  from 
the  painful  minuteness  of  our  baronet's  sketohes,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  occasionally  they  transcend  that 
delicacy  which  an  amiable,  well-bred,  excellent,  inoffien- 
sive,  though  garrulous,  (we  drive  for  once  his  '  substam- 
tive  and  six')  old  English  nobleoMn  ought  always  to  ob- 
serve. 

That  there  is  some  useful  information  agreeably  con- 
▼eyed  in  the  "  Faggot  of  French  Sticks,"  we  most  readily 
admit,  but  if  we  were  compelled  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
by  the  **feggot,"  in  a  single  sentence,  we  should  turn  to 
the  preface  and  adopt  the  author's  own  language — ^"'They 
are  thin,  short,  dry,  sapless,  crooked,  headless,  and  point* 
less." 

■  This  volume  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  a  new  style  of 
publication  which  Mr.  Putnam  has  begun,  and  may  be 
obtained  of  Messrs  Nash  db  Woodhouso. 


Saulrdbk  and  thb  Draooit.  a  Romance  of  Ifce  Boris 
Prioon.  By  Frederick  WVliam  SkeUon,  M.  A.  New 
York.    John  S.  Taylor.    143  Nassau  Street.    1852. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  agreeable  Gild's 
book  than  the  little  volume  whose  title  we  have  copied 
above.  But  like  the  immortal  works  qf  De  Foe  and  that 
mighty  master,  Bunyan,  the  tale  before  us  ia«qually  well 
adapted  to  the  childish  and  the  full  grown  intellect.  A 
boy  of  ten  understands  and  appreciates  the  beaoty  and 
truth  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  the  matured  and  erudite 
man  of  middle  age  follows  with  delight  and  admiration  in 
the  footsteps  of  one  mightier  than  himself.  Any  work 
which  produces  effects  of  this  nature  upon  minds  so 
wholly  different,  we  may  safely  conclude  is  something 
more  than  those  ten  thousand  ephemeral  **  brilliant  pn>- 
doctiona"  which  issue  in  floods  fiY>m  the  press;  and  when 
we  say  that  *'  Salander  and  the  Dragon"  is  calculated  to 
please  a  child  and  instruct  a  grown-up  man,  we  have 
paid  it  the  highest  compliment  in  our  power. 

The  Hart*  Prison  is  kept  by  Goodman,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Lord  of  Conoeienza,  and  Saiander^ihe 
dwarC^hero— is  imprisoned  there.  How  blander  having 
entered  the  heart  of  the  good  nuM^  prompts  him  to  deny 
his  master  conscience,  and  the  results,  are  beautifully  re- 
lated. The  allegory  is  carried  out  with  a  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity— more,  a  high  moral  truth,  which  should  place  Mr. 
Shelton  among  the  very  first  writers  of  bis  class.  The 
humor  of  the  work  is  also  very  striking,  and  if  we  know 
anything  of  children,  is  precisely  of  that  clear,  objective 
nature  which  they  delight  in.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  fiuce  is  at  times  too  broad,  and  that  a  considerable 
softening  of  the  hideous  little  dwarf^  would  both  make 
the  atory  more  attrective  and  improve  the  moral-  Stan* 
der  does  not  always  show  its  full  haiefiilness ;  Mn.  Caa- 
doun  it  above  all  things  loves. 

The  engravings  of  the  volume  are  in  good  taste,  the 
typography  and  binding  very  neat.  We  have  received 
it  from  Mr.  Taylor,  the  publisher,  who  will  send  it  to  any 
part  of  the  country  post-paid,  upoa  the  receipt  of  a  re- 
mittance of  Fifty  Cents. 

A  Lady's  Votags  Ro(m>  tbb  World  ;  A  Selected 
Translation  from  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeiffer.  By  Mrs. 
Percy  Sinneth.  New  York  :  Harper  k,  Brothera,  Pub- 
lishen.    No.  82  CUff  sti^t.    1852. 

Madame  Ida  Pfeifler  is  not  one  of  those  lady  tourists 
who  keep  within  the  range  of  Murray's  Guide  Books* 
and  travel  snugly  in  first  class  railway  carriages  or  in 
their  own  coaches-and-four,  only  to  tell  us  for  the  fiftieth 
time  how  people  dress  for  the  opera  at  San  Carlo,  or  eat 
their  dinnera  in  Venice.  Madame  Pftiffer  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  bom  traveller,  a  predestinedflunbler  over  the  lace 
of  the  earth,  an  adventurer  by  **  circumstances  over  which 
she  had  no  control,"  whose  eagerness  for  sight-seeing  has 
carried  her  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  wander- 
ings, and  made  her  acquainted  with  regions  *  beyond  the 
Ganges.'  Embarking  at  Hamburgh  for  Rio,  she  lingers 
a  short  time  in  this  Brazilian  capital,  whence  she  sails 
for  China,  by  way  of  Valparaiso.  Reaching  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  she  moves  about  with  the  uXjuost  indepen- 
dence through  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
makes  henelf  acquainted  with  the  mannen  and  customs 
of  the  people.  From  Hong  Kong  she  goes  to  Calcutta 
and  thence  over  land,  by  a  most  perilous  route  through 
India,  Persia  and  Turkey  to  continental  Europe.  We 
have  no  space  to  borrow  any  passages  from  her  sprightly 
narrative,  but  would  advise  such  of  our  readen  as  enjoy 
fresh  books  of  travel  to  read  it  for  themselves. 

A*  Morris  has  the  work  for  sale* 
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AnrjrjUl's  LlBRART  FOR  THK  PeOPLX  : — ^HOMK  ARD  So- 

CUL  Philomtht.    FtTMi  MerieM.    New  York :  G.  P. 
PutDtin.l65tttadway.    1852. 

This  lit  first  of  the  Kries  of  reprints  from  Dickene' 
**  HottsehoU  Words**  which  promised  to  be  lull  of  interest 
tad  raloe.  Jir.  Patnara's  design  is  to  republish  in  a 
cheap  tnd  pflMable  form  *'all  those  Taluable,  pithy  and 
entertsizuDi;  cssa^  which  ralate  to  domestic  and  social 
ecoDomy,  fiunOiar  illustrations  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
kisdml  topics  :** — he  will  follow  up  the  prraent  rolume 
vkh  others  which,  under  the  titles  of  "  The  World  Here 
eai  ThertT  and  **  Home  Nare4T1Tbs,**  will  embrace 
traTellers' Eriations  and  entertaining  stories; — and  thus, 
wbfn  the  series  is  fiairhed,  we  will  hare,  classified  and  in 
a  permanent  form,  all  the  papers  of  any  value  in  this 
Iktiejoanial,  which  has  achieved  so  high  a  degree  of  pop- 
ularity. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  such  a  worit  undertaken. 
''Hoosebeld  Words*'  with  much  ephemeral  and  worth- 
leu  natter  contains  many  peqiers  of  true  value  for  the 
eoodoued  information  they  supply  r^others  as  worthy 
of  perusal  for  their  genial  humor  and  wit,  as  any  sketchM 
ef  Mr.  Dickens*  we  have  read.  We  suspect  that  the 
"edhed  bj  Charles  Dickens**  means  scarcely  more  than 
the  '■edited  by  Tbomaa  Carlyle**  on  the  LaUer  Day  Pam- 
pUeti-,**-4(>r  we  recognize  his  pen  beyond  all  doubt  in 
nuy  of  these  short  articles. 


if  iiNtttts  to  Ike  Gradmettmg  Clan  tf  Sotdk  Caro- 
'is*  CeBege^  at  Commencement,  on  1st  of  December, 
hy  Francis  iJbbcr,  of  the  French  Institute.  Colu mbia, 
S.  C.   SiMUB  Power  Pieaa  of  A.  S.  Johnston.    1861. 


*Tbe  Necessity  of  Continued  Self-Education**  is  the 
^^9^  which  Ih.  Leiber  selected  for  his  address  to  the 
pidnatmg  class  of  South  Carolma  College  at  the  late 
CooiBKBeement,  in  bin  opacity  of  temporarf  President 
of  that  institatioo.  The  eflbrt  is  marked  with  so  much 
depth  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  utterance,  that  we 
could  with  for  room  to  lay  before  our  readers  copious  ex- 
tncts  from  it.  <Hie  single  paragraph  may  we  quote, 
e^osJly  graceful  and  toochin^in  which  the  orator  refers 
K»  the  late  President  W.  C.  PiSston— 

*  Where,  in  foci^am  I  standing  T  I  stand  here  where 
ts  orator  has  stood  of  vide  and  high  American  repute,* 
vbose  wealthy  eloqo«|pe  has  often  gushed  forth  from  this 
very  spot  in  all  the  native  energy  of  his  Saxon  idiom, 
pwfoowd  with  the  frgyance  of  a  scholar'a  mind  and  the 
vsoM  of  a  coltivatM^nste— a  speaker  whose  oratory  is 
yet  fondly  remembered  by  the  humblest 'classes  of  our 
PMple.  It  is  not  mor#  than  a  twelve  month  ago  that  one 
sf  then,  as  they  assemh{e  around  the  house  of  justice,  on 
jodgmeot  days,  said,  wmin  my  hearing,  when  your  late 
Pruideat  passed  by,  with  his  infirm  st%p,  with  which, 
safortmately,  you  are  fiamiliar — pointing  at  him,  tlie  hum- 
Ue  Dsa  said  tn  his  neighbors  :  **  That  man  used  to  talk 
fike  a  mocking-bird.**  And  may  I  not  add  to  this  grace- 
fol  testimonial,  spontaneous  like  our  graceful  jasmine  in 
the  nncoltivated  woods,  the  words  of  the  greatest  Italian 
pest,  when  he  addressea  Virgil  as  *'the  fount  whence 
forth  a  broad,  deep  stream  of  speech  T* 


A  History  of  Classical  Litbrature.  J^y  R.  W, 
Browne^  A.  M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Professor 
of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London* 
Greek  LUeraiwe.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea. 
1852. 

He  who  takes  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  for  a 
theme,  will  certainly  find  scope  enough  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  fancy,  for  although  history  may  he  supposed  to 
confine  an  author  within  certain  limits,  yet  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Homeric  controversy,  the  critical  examination 
of  the  tragedians,  and  the  attempt  at  dissipating  some  of 
that  cloud  of  fable  which  hangs  around  the  earlier  writers 
of  that  classic  country,  the  most  imaginative  of  authors 
will  find  himself  untramelled*  Mr.  Browne  has  given  ua 
a  volume  of  rare  interest  upon  this  fruitful  subject,  one 
which  not  only  proficients  in  the  Greek  language,  but 
lovers  of  literature  everywhere  will  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

i.  W.  Randolph  has  it  for  aale. 


Oar  thanks  are  diM  to  the  distinguished  author  for  a 
«opy  of  Us  address. 

*  The  Hon.  WiUiMn  GaatfpbtU  PreMoQ. 


The  Ladt  Killer.  By  Rebecca  Bieke,  Philadelphia. 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.  Successors  to  Grigg,  El* 
lioUdtCo.    1851. 

A  Christmas  present  from  the  fair  authoress !  In  the 
name  of  all  the  muses  at  once,  we  ask  what  chance  is 
thereof  an  unprejudiced  opinion  from  us  of  the  merits  of 
the  volume  7  Besides,  the  authoress  invokes,  in  the  pre- 
face, the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  critics,  of 
whom  she  stands  in  great  foar.  How  then  shall  we  bo 
critical  7  But  here,  oh !  most  timorous  and  charming  of 
aothoreases,  why  talk  of  the  **  customary  impertinence*' 
of  the  critics  aforesaid,  who  after  all  are  to  render  thehr 
verdict  upon  the  result  of  your  labours  T 

*The  Lady  Killer*  has  made  a  sensation,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  four  fifths  of  the  publications  of  tho 
day,  and  baa  received  the  warm  commendatiooa  of  better 
judges  than  ourselves.  It  can  need,  tberafors,  no  praise 
at  our  hands,  and  as  for  dispraise,  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  running  a  tilt  at  the  lady  herself,  as  to  look  for  faults 
in  her  volume,  after  the  passage  in  the  prefoee  to  which 
we  have  referred.  We  may  say  as  a  critic,  however,  that 
the  story  is  written  in  the  easy,  unambitious  style  of  the 
Virginia  ladyt  &nd  gives  indications  of  a  mind  of  rare 
sprightliness,  such  as  all  who  enjoy  the  acquaintance  of 
fne  authoress,  know  her  to  possess. 

That  obHgmg  bookseller,  Mr.  Morris,  is  able  to  supply 
the  Richmond  public  with  *The  Lady  Killer.* 


NiCARAOtTA ;  lU  People,  Scenery,  Monwmenie,  and  (ho 
PropoBcd  Inter^oceanic  Canal.  With  Numerous  Orig- 
inal Maps  and  f  llustrations.  By  E,  O,  Squier,  Two 
Volumes.    New  York.    Appleton  &  Co.    1853. 

Mr.  Squier  Veems  to  us  to  write  altofpether  too  much  in 
the  grandioBe  style  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  to  be 
as  agreeable  in  bis  present  work  as  it  is  evident  be  might 
have  been.  The  Chmrgi  d^Affaim  is  a  much  less  enter- 
taining companion  than  the  eoyt^etw,  and  we  could  wish 
that  many  passages  in  his  volumes  had  been  tied  up  oare- 
ftilly  with  red-tape,  and  laid  away  in  some  oblivions  pi- 
geon-bole of  the  State  Department,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  priniwrs.  This  apart,  the  work  is  every  way  wor^ 
thy  of  praise.  Abounding  in  antiquarian  research  and 
peraonal  adventure,  it  supplies  us  with  much  highly  val- 
uable information  cooeeming  Nicaragua,  and  many  plea- 
sant descriptions  of  social  life  in  Central  America.  The 
sumptuous  and  ex]>ensive  style  of  the  publication  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  enterprising  publishers. 

Il  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 
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Dream  Lifk  :  A  Fable  of  the  Sea9on$,    By  Ik.  M ar- 
VEtJ!    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

We  coofees  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  this  new 
book  of  "  Ik.  Marvel,**  not  because  it  is  in  itself  undeser^ 
ring  of  warm  praise,  or  unworthy  of  its  author,  but  be- 
cause we  had  looked  for  something  quite  different — some« 
thing  which  should  have  about  it,  as  the  French  8ay,ratr 
fraiehe,  "  Dream  Life"  is  certainly  not  fresh.  One  is 
reminded  on  every  page  of  the  **  Bachelor*s  Reveries"  and 
is  apt  to  think — notwithstanding  the  uniform  affluence 
and  purity  of  the  author*B  style,  and  the  genuine  pathos 
with  which  he  frequently  moistens  the  eye  of  the  reader — 
that  Aunt  Tabithy  was  right  after  all,  the  dreaming  of 
friend  Ik.  is  somewhat  overdone.  We  should  sadly  fail 
to  do  justice  to  our  favorite,  however,  if  we  did  not  assure 
our  readers  that  they  will  find  in  this,  his  latest,  produc- 
tion much  agreeable  reading,  and  some  sketches  of  Ame- 
rican life  that  have  not  been  surpassed  by  the  best  of  our 
writers.  The  work  is  well  printed  and  may  be  obtained 
at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Morris. 


1.  LiYzs  or  TBS  Most  Emiheiit  Paintb&b,  Sculptors 
Atm  A  RCHITKCTS :  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gi- 
orgio  Vasari.  With  Notes  and  Illustratibns,  chiefly 
selected  from  German  and  Italian  Commentators.  By 
Mre,  Jonathan  Foeter,  Vol.  IV.  London.  Henry 
G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1851. 

2.  Ldcretivs  on  the' Nature  of  T^inga.  A  Philosophi- 
cal Poem,  In  Six  Books.  Literally  Translated  into 
English  Prose.  By  the  Rev,  John  Selby  Wat$on,  M. 
A.  To  which  is  adjoined  the  Poetical  Version  of  John 
Mason  Good,    Same  Publisher. 

3.  Pbtrifactions  and  their  Teachings  ;  or.  a  Htmd* 
Book  to  the  Gallery  of  Organic  Remains  of  the  British 
Museum.  By  Gideon  Algernon  AianioU,  Esq.,  LUD., 
F.  R.  S.    Same  Publisher. 

4.  A  History  and  Description  op  Modern  Wines. 

By  Cyrus  Redding,    Same  Publisher. 

These  handsome  volumes,  in  different  coloured  bind- 
ings, and  treating  of  somewhat  diverse  subjects,  are  the 
last  four  publications  of  that  celebrated  London  publisher, 
Mr.  Bohn,  and  belong  respectively  to  those  well-known 
aeries,  the  Standard,  Classical^  Sdent^^and  lUustraied 
labraries.  The  reprint  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters 
we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  notice,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume,  and  had  we  not  done  so,  its  (kUte 
as  a  standard  work  is  too  well  established  for  it  to  need 
any  commendation  here.  The  prose  tmnslation  of  that 
bitter  Latin  poet  LucreiiuSj  seeraa  to  us  exceedingly  spir- 
ited and  faithful,  and  the  book  makes  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  the  versions  of  Horace  and  Virgfl,  which  Mr. 
Bohn  has  recently  given  to  the  pttblic  Of  course  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  poetical  render- 
ing of  Lucretius  by  John  Mason  Good,  which  is  adjoined 
to  Mr*  Watson's  Translation,  as  it  is  widely  known  and 
▼alued.  Mr.  Mantell's  *'  FoseiU  of  the  BrUieh  Museum;* 
which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuta,  is  likely  to  afford 
much  satisfiiction  to  all  who  are  given  to  resupcbes  into 
the  arraaa  of  geology,  and  who  have  made  the  acquun« 
tance  of  thoae  interesting  members  of  the  ancient  Sau- 
rian fiimily,  with  the  faigh-eounding  names  of  Igoaaodon, 
Hyleeosaurus.  Pterodactylus,  dec.  For  ourselves,  we 
must  say  that  these  wonders  have  never  greatly  interected 
as,  and  we  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  from  a  treatise  so 
dry,  to  one  whose  very  title  is  racily  suggestive  of  pleasant 


associations — Reddiniron  Wines,  Within  this  volame 
is  compressed  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  agreeable  infor* 
mation  concerning  the  vtntaj^es  of  Eitfope,  from  the  Jo- 
hannisberger  of  Prince  Mettemich — a  rare  and  ambrofial 
essence  which  has  moistened  4ialf  thV  treaties  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powefs  during  the  present  cenlury-Hlache  MoDte> 
fiascone  of  the  Italian  States,  of  drinking  too  much  of 
which,  the  Latin  epitaph  tells  as,  the  Gdhnan  Bishop 
died. 

**  Est,  Est'*  propter  nimium  **  est,'* 
Dominus  mens  mortuus  **  est." 

On  the  oth«»r  hand,  Mr.  Redding  gives  ns  some  intelli- 
gence which  is  not  agreeable,  of  the  adulteration  of  wines 
and  brandies.  His  facts  and  statiMles  on  this  head  might 
furnish  our  total  abstinence  friends  with  good  matter  for 
commentary.  Altogether,  the  book  is  a  val  uable  additioo 
to  the  library,  and  will  no  doubt  command  an  extensive 
sale. 

We  have  received  these  volumes  from  the  New  York 
Agents  of  Mr.  Bohn — Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  St,  Co., 
through  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city,  at  whose  book  store 
they  may  be  obtained. 


Scbsmtz  &.  Zumpt's  Classical  Series^     Horaci. 
Philadelphia.    Blanchard  and  Lea.    1851. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  work,  we  have  sim- 
ply to  say  of  it,  that  the  typography  is  extremely  faulty- 
altogether  inexcusable ;  while  the  Notes  of  Zumpt,  the 
younger,  are  well-timed  and  judicious.  Intended  as  it 
is  for  a  text-book,  he  has  steered  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes and  given  notes  which,  while  th^  do  not  aid  the 
pupil  too  far,  yet  aid  him  at  the  proper  tlUkl  and  in  a  very 
effective  way.  We  express  the  hope  tli%t  the  publishers 
will  take  care  in  another  edition,  to  rectify  the  palpable 
errors  of  print  which  disfigure  the  present  ediffen. 


Of  books  designed  for  the  young,  we  hsveseen  nothing 
better  for  many  a  day,  than  the  recent  publications  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union.  We  have 
received  quite  a  package  of  them  from  the  General  Agen- 
cy, 26  John  street.  New  York  City,  where  they  may  be 
procured  in  any  quantity.  The  tone  of  these  little  works 
is  religious,  but  not  TCCtar|^n,  and  fhrir  contents  are  of  a 
most  agreeable  variety.  Among  the  persons  nentioned  u 
authors  of  the  stories,  we  observe  thetoame  of  Mm.  Alice 
B.  Neal.  We  subjoin  some  of  the  titles  of  the  werk^— 
Timid  Lu^,  Norton  Bargrave,  The  Prize,  The  Wojf 
through  the  Desert,  Wafth.  and  Pray,  The  Cherrf 
Stones, Alz.  These  works  may  be  found  at  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Nash  ^  Woodhouse. 

From  Harper  d&  Brothers,  through  A.  Morris,  we  have 
received,  just  before  going  to  press  with  the  last  sheets  of 
this  number,  several  of  their  latest  publications,  which 
we  can  only  briefly  notice.  Among  tl)em  is  a  portly  vol- 
ume entitled  Lestures  on  the  Hitiorp  of  France,  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  which  the  poli- 
tics of  that  country  are  elaborately  treated  down  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  will  no  doubt  command  a  large  at- 
tention. A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
author  of  the  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*  isaaoth- 
er  of  these  publications.  It  is  entitled  WealeyandMsth' 
odiem,  and  embraces  a  historical  review  of  this  ^unaach  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  its  foundation,  with  skHches 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  ornaments.  Noe.  16  and 
17  of  Mayhew's  '  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,* 
and  No.  19  of  Lossing's  *  Field  Book  of  the  Revolntioa,* 
are  in  no  wise  behind  tbei^  pMi 
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Ib  eoDiiectioD  with  the  iocooveniences  of  life 
91  Ml,  1  think  I  may  present  the  following  re- 
cord without  any  risk  of  a  charge  of  plagiary. 
It  was  made  very  many  years  ago;  but  is  as  ap- 
plicable now  .as  it  was  then. 

*^You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  many  things 
I  bad  to  learn  on  entering  upon  my  new  life  on 
board  ship — for  it  certainly  is  a  new  life.  Had  I 
beta  told  of  all  the  little  matters  annoying  in 
tbeir  oatore  that  I  might  expect  to  encounter,  I 
doabt  whether  1  should  have  believed;  and  if  I 
had  believed,  I  would  have  remained  on  shore. 

**  When  I  first  came  on  board,  the  first  lieuten- 
ant told  me  I  most  sleep  in  a  cot,  and  an  officer 
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standing  by  said,  *  let  it  be  a  large  one,  that  yoo 
may  be  comfortable.*  Three  days  were  allowed 
me  to  make  my  preparations  for  sea ;  on  the 
third  I  croseed  Brooklyn  ferry  with  all  my  bag- 
gage on  a  porter's  cart,  and  I  was  about  pro- 
ceeding  up  the  street,  when  I  met  an  officer  of 
the  ship,  who  stopped,  and  with  a  look  of  amaxe- 
ment  and  jocularity  cried,  *  What  do  you  intend 
doing  with  that  cross-legged  machine  with  the 
canvass  nailed  over  it  ?' 

**  *  That  is  my  cot ;  and  it  is  the  largest  I  could 
find  in  New  York ; — yon  told  me  a  large  one 
would  be  most  comfortable,'  said  1,  in  perfect 
simplicity.  At  this  his  countenance  swelled,  and 
at  last  he  burst  out  into  m  hearty  langh,  for  which 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  my  acquaintance 
with  the  gentleman  did  not  warrant  him  to  take 
liberties ;  in  fact  I  felt  disposed  to  be  m  little  angry. 

**  The  officer  having  suppressed  his  laughter 
with  difficulty,  said,  *  My  dear  fellow,  you  must 
send  that  shore-cot  of  yours  back.*  Here  he 
laughed  again,  and  I  asked  why  I  must  send 
it  back. 

**  *  Then  throw  it  in  the  river,  or  in  the  street, 
or  do  any  thing  with  it  rather  than  carry  it  on 
board  ship,  if  you  value  your  peace  during  the 
cruise;  it  will  be  a  ceaseless  joke  at  your  ex- 
pense as  long  as  you  hold  a  commission.* 

**  *  But  what  am  I  to  do  for  m  cot?* 

*'My  friend  laughed  again  most  immoderately, 
and  asked  bow  I  proposed  to  secure  such  a  sol- 
dierlike machine  on  board  when  the  ship  should 
be  at  sea,  rolling  and  pitching. 

**I  now  begau  to  open  my  eyes,  and  enquired 
what  he  meant  by  a  cot. 

**  *  Oh,  youMl  see  very  soon ;  the  ship  supplies 
cots  and  hammocks ;  you  have  only  to  procure 
for  yourself  matti«ss  and  bedding.  Take  my  ad- 
vice and  say  nothing  about  your  mistake,  aud  I 
will  bold  my  tongue  too,  though  1  coufess  the 
joke  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  Good  morning,  sir, 
good  morning;*  and  he  hurried  ou  board  the  ferry 
boat,  laughing  as  he  went. 

•*  1  immediately  suspected  there  was  some  trick 
about  being  played  on  me,  for  I  had  read  *  Peter 
Simple  ;*  nevertheless,  I  determined  to  deposit 
my  cot  in  a  store,  and  go  on  board  with  my  bag- 
gage, and,  if  necessary,  send  for  the  *  soldier- 
like machine,*  which  had  already  become  an  of- 
fensive object  in  my  sight.  Still,  I  could  nut 
imagine  any  other  piece  of  sleeping  furniture 
under  this  name,  and  was  equally  at  a  loss  to 
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know  in  what  manner  such  a  one  should  be  se- 
cured when  the  ship  got  to  sea. 

**  Immediately  after  reporting  myself  on  board 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  he  directed  a  midshipman 

to  order  Mr. ^  the  sail  maker,  to  prepare  a 

cot  for  me,  which  assured  me  I  had  done  right 
in  leaving  mine  on  shore.  I  was  all  anxiety  to 
aee  the  article  known  on  board  ship  by  the  name 
of  cot;  therefore  I  followed  the  sail  maker  with 
my  eye,  and  found  it  to  be  an  obloug  frame  of 
wood  covered  with  canvass,  having  sides  and 
ends  of  the  same.  To  each  end  of  it  are  at- 
tached the  clues,  which  are  a  number  of  cords, 
bearing  in  their  disposition  some  resemblance  to 
an  open  fan,  the  small  end  having  a  ring  in  it, 
by  which  it  is  suspended  from  a  hook,  driven  in 
a  beam  of  the  vessel.  When  hung  up  it  forms 
an  oblong  canvass  box,  which  yields  to  every 
motion,  and  you  are  in  no  danger  ef  being  tossed 
out  of  it.  When  I  saw  it  all  prepared  and  sus- 
pended, I  did  not  wonder  at  the  laughter  of  my 
friend,  but  I  felt  under  a  constant  appreheusion 
lest  be  should  tell  the  story,  and  my  ignorance  or 
greenness  become  a  jest  for  the  whole  steerage. 
However,  he  has  kept  me  thus  long  under  obli- 
gations by  his  silence,  and  I  hope  be  has  forgot- 
ten the  affair  altogether.  It  is  strange  we  should 
be  so  fearful  of  being  laughed  at,  and  yet  idle 
time  away  in  the  country,  which,  if  properly  em* 
ployed,  would  enlighten  us  on  many  subjects  of 
which  we  often  find  ourselves  ignorant.  Indeed,! 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  telling  this  joke  on 
myself,  finding,  as  Rosseau  says,  *  Ce  n^est  pas 
ce  qui  est  criminel  qui  coute  le  plus  k  dire;  c'est 
ce  qui  est  ridicule  et  honteux.*' 

**Th\B  faux  pas  made  me  keep  a  *  bright  look 
out*  for  the  future,  and  I  fell  into  very  few  errors ; 
it  was  some  time,  however,  before  I  got  to  beaii 
fni  in  the  many  little  matters  that  are  peculiar 
to  a  sea  life.  I  soon  became  too  cunning  to  ex- 
pose my  ignorance,  always  waiting  patiently  and 
observing  attentively,  till  I  felt  sure  of  being  cor- 
rect before  venturing  a  remark. 

*'To  me,  who  had  spent  but  a  little  time  on 
the  seaboard,  and  never  had  visited  a  man-of- 
war,  the  getting  under  weigh  was  au  exciting 
event.  Every  thing  seemed  in  a  most  chaotic 
confusion  ;  the  officers  gave  their  orders,  the  mid- 
ahipmen  repeated  them,  the  boatswain  and  his 
mates  piped,  the  sailors  ran  aloft  and  down  again 
on  deck,  the  capstan  was  whirled  round,  the  an- 
chor was  up,  the  sails  were  spread  ;  we  began  to 
move,  the  leadsman  cried  *by  the  deep,  nine,* 
the  quarter-master  *  dice  no  higher,'  which  a 
green  middy  interpreted  *  Christ  no  higher,*  won- 
dering that  such  profanity  should  be  allowed, — 
in  short,  we  were  *  standing,*  that  is,  sailing  down 
the  bay  very  fast,  leaving  New  York  enlightened 
by  the  rising  suo. 


**My  head  was  all  confusion,  t  could  not 
comprehend  any  thing  of  the  various  movements 
around  me.  Yet  away  we  went.  Past  San- 
dy Hook,  and  I  saw  the  skies  kiss  the  ocean  for 
the  first  time*  This  thrilled  me.  I  looked  back 
on  the  receding  shores  of  my  coQotry«  and  I 
could  have  wept;  but  Hope  pointed  to  the  ocean, 
and  I  sighed  farewell,  farewell.  I  hurried  below 
and  wrote  a  hasty  note,  and  felt  like  cramming 
my  whole  heart  into  it,  and  perhaps  I  wrote  more 
warmly  than  I  ever  did  before,  as  they  say  I  am 
very  cold. 

**  The  ship  began  to  rise  and  sink  as  she  moved 
gracefully  over  the  bosom  of  the  boundless  bloe 
waters.  I  was  on  deck  again,  and  gave  my  note 
to  the  pilot,  and  then  thought  how  much  more  I 
might  have  said,  had  I  found  worda  to  express 
my  feelings.  Oh,  how  gentle  was  the  breeze 
and  how  sunny  was  the  sky  on  that  April  mom* 
ing.  But  this  buoyancy  did  not  last  long.  I 
gazed  around  me,  and  felt  in  a  glow  of  admira- 
tion,— then  my  head  grew  heavy, — I  imagined  a 
string  was  binding  my  temples;  next  came  a 
nausea, — heavens !  I  would  have  given  worids 
for  a  permanent  piece  of  terra  firma  to  rest  my 
legs  upon.  I  bethought  me  of  my  cot,  and  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  hung  up.  The  reply 
was  a  hearty  laugh,—-*  You  are  very  pale,  yoa 
are  only  sea-sick,  and  your  cot  cannot  be  got  till 
after  sunset.*  Only  sea-sick,  thought  I,  as  if 
that  were  not  enough.  Nevertheless  I  had  not 
courage  to  acknowledge  it,  and  said  I  was 
very  unwell, — that  I  was  at  sea,  and  they  might 
fancy  my  indisposition  to  be  sea-sicknesa,— -at 
which  all  within  hearing  langbed  heartily. 

**  I  went  below,  and  rolling  myself  In  my  cloak, 
dropped  like  a  bunch  of  half-dressed  flax  into  a 
corner  of  the  steerage,  hoping  to  get  some  relief, 
but  in  vain.  Dinner  was  placed  on  the  table 
close  to  me,  and  its  fumes  were  to  me  disgasttng. 
I  peeped  from  my  hiding-place,  and  loathed  the 
very  sight  of  the  cheerful  countenances  of  the 
middies,  swallowing  quantities  of  roast  beef  and 
potatoes,  and  laughing  at  the  gay  sallies  in  their 
own  conversation.    They  seemed  to  me  more 

horrible  than  cannibals.     The  comers  of  mv 

• 

mouth  involuntarily  stretched  themselves  down- 
wards in  disgust;  I  started  up,  and  with  a  groan 
hung  my  head  over  a  bucket.  What  a  shout  sa- 
luted my  ears !  *  Give  him  a  piece  of  pork  tied 
to  a  rope-yarn,*  cried  one,  and  in  a  moment  the 
odious  morsel  was  dangled  under  my  nose, — 
*  Take  it,*  said  another,  *  even  if  you  are  a  Jew ; 
the  Jews  only  reject  one  part  of  a  hog,  and  that 
is  the  hoofs, — so  swallow  manfully  and  you  will 
be  better.*  Oh,  the  inhuman  brutes, — not  a 
spark  of  compassion  in  their  bosoms, — ^phreaoN 
ogists  would  find  the  organ  of  destructiveo 
largely  developed  in  their  heads  I  am  sare. 
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**E0eap«  Memed  to  be  my  only  tnlvatioD ;  to 
I  boiled  tko  raomeiic  1  thooght  I  niglit  depart 
from  the  boekot  in  oafety,  and  sought  the  upper 
iack,  where  tbe  eool  breese  eomewhat  revired 
BO.  I  reaiorabered  bsTiiig  been  told  by  a  eea- 
fumg  doctor  that  oem-oiekiie»  was  a  nerveiia  die- 
aaie,  for  wbioh  cold  water  to  the  bead  was  the 
best  roBody;  eo  I  applied  it,  and  I  tbanked 
betToa  for  ray  memory,  bleaoed  the  doctor  for 
bii  Mguity,  and  laid  my  band  on  my  atomaeb 
aid  foead  all  tranquil. 

'*SooB  after  suneet  I  reacbed  my  cot,  and, 
bMngi  00  cold  to  the  bead,  awaked  next  mom- 
iog  qoite  myself  in  spite  of  tbe  motion  of  tbe 
iUp,  aod  the  din  which  awakened  me.  1  looked 
frrai  my  cot  and  beheld  a  number  of  men  scat 
lirad  tboat  in  differont  placee  on  their  knees, 
nibbiog  and  grinding  tbe  deck  with  pieces  of 
^'Stoaes  and  sand,  wbtle  others  were  jerking 
t  very  large  stone  backwards  and  forwards,  by 
■MSI  of  a  rope  mttached  to  either  side  of  it ; 
tsd  lomo  wore  daahing  water  about  in  every  di- 
nedoB.  This  operation  is  called  holy  stoning,  1 
preMime,  bocaoee  the  men  work  on  their  knees, 
■■d  ii  performed  every  morning.  Tbe  noise  I 
leave  yon  to  imagine ;  and  yon  may  wonder,  too, 
bow  people  maintain  their  health  in  such  wet  dor- 
miioriee;  bow  they  managed  to  sleep  through  it 
all  waitomo  a  matter  of  astonishment;  but  now  I 
iiB  M  enared  to  it  by  habit,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
diitiirbed. 

**  After  rubbing  nnd  grinding  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  mastoHs  mato  of  the  gun- 
<lack  cfisd.  •  Get  your  sqnillgoes,  and  squillgee 
>od  swab  up  the  deck/  Tbe  neit  thing  was, 
tbst  the  men  romoTed  the  holy  stones,  and  ap- 
plied iostraraents  of  wood  resembling  somewhat 
a  garden  hoe,  with  which  they  pushed  off  the 
vsttr,  while  others  followed  them  with  great 
iwibs  of  rope-yarns,  striking  to  the  right  and 
^  left,  leaTing  the  dock  comparatively  dry  and 
very  dean. 

*'At  half  past  seven,  or  as  they  say  on  board, 
tt  *  seven  bells,'  a  midshipman  went  to  tbe  offi- 
ttn  io  bod,  saying  to  each,  *  It  is  seven  bells, 
lir;'  which  I  soon  learned,  was  the  official  way  to 
mform  tbem  that  it  was  time  to  get  up,  or  in  tecb- 
aictl  Isflgaage,  '  to  turn  out.*  At  the  same  time 
die  boatswain  and  bis  mates  winded  their  shrill 
^pes,  shouting,  *Up  all  hands,  ahoy— up  all  bam- 
■ocks  ahoy.'  The  sailors  leaped  out,  and  began 
'hsbiBg  ap*  their  beds,  and  at  once  carried  tbem 
M  deck,  where  they  were  packed  all  round  tbe 
■bip*s  side  in  tbe  '  nettings.' 

**  Cariosity  had  carried  me  on  deck  at  an  earlier 
bear,  tod  I  bad  time  to  observe  every  thing;  and 
iboogb  the  ocean  and  sky,  rivalling  each  other  in 
■Mrs  bine,  were  grand  in  my  eye,  I  was  mors 
toraded  by  ibo  scene  passing  beforo  mo  on  boardt 


So  soon  as  tbe  hammocks  were  stowed  away,  the 
mess  cooks  spread  out  their  tin  pans  and  poM 
between  tbe  guns,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  breakfast,  which  consists  usually  of  cold  salt- 
meat,  sea  biscuit  and  tea,  tbe  lattor  served  in  a 
tin  bucket,  or  camp  kotde,  and  drunk  out  of  the 
tin  pots,  while  tbe  tin  pans  serve  for  plates,  nn- 
lese  be  prefer  substituting  a  biscuit.  Jack  car- 
ries bis  knife  always  about  him,  secured  to  a  but- 
ton-hole by  a  rope-yarn,  that  he  may  be  ready 
to  cut  a  rope  or  bis  ratious,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. At  eight  o*cIoGk,  or  eight  bells,  tbe  boat- 
swain and  bis  mates  piped  to  breakfast,  and  the 
men  seatod  themselves  in  groups  upon  the  decks 
between  tbe  guns  and  began  eating.  It  was 
cheering  to  see  tbe  hardy  fellows  swallowing  their 
beef  and  pork,  cut  in  slices,  on  a  biscuit,  with 
such  a  healthy  gusto.  I  felt  no  pardcular  sppo- 
tito,  and  I  had  not  got  what  they  term  my  '  sea- 
legs  aboard'  yet«^tbat  is,  my  gait  was  not  ac- 
customed to  the  motion  of  tbe  ship. 

*'The  sea  day  commences  at  meridian,  and  tbe 
twenty-four  hours  are  divided  into  five  watohes 
of  four  hours  each,  and  two  dog  watches  of  half 
that  period.  The  dog  watches  are  from  4  till  6 
P.  M.,  and  from  6  all  8  P.  M.  Each  watoh  is 
divided  into  eight  parts,  marked  by  a  stroke  of 
tbe  bell :  so  that  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  for 
insunce,  it  is  one  bell;  at  one  o'clock  it  is  two 
bells;  and  thus  at  four  o'clock  it  is  eight  bells. 
This  manner  of  '  toking  note  of  time'  is  at  first 
novel,  but  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it. 
A  marine,  always  stotioned  at  tbe  cabin  door« 
near  which  hangs  a  watch,  reportsto  the  quarter- 
master the  half-hours  as  they  pass.  So  much 
for  Ume. 

'*  At  two  bells, — nine  o'clock,-^*  the  hands  were 
turned  to'  by  the  piping  of  the  boatswain  and  bis 
mates,  and  the  men  were  busied  in  their  various 
avocations.  Tbe  next  moment  after  tbe  piping, 
a  little  hand-bell  was  rung  on  the  berth  dock, 
and  tbe  surgeon  with  bis  assistant  were  seated 
at  a  little  teble  near  the  dispensary,  whero  they 
beard  and  prescribed  for  all  who  felt  themselves 
indisposed.  And  amongst  two  hundred  souls, 
there  are  always  some  who  require  medical 
advice ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  five  per  cent,  of 
a  ship's  crew  is  the  usual  number  of  sick  on 
board  of  men*of-war.  At  ten  o'clock,  tbe  sur- 
geon carries  a  written  report  to  tbe  captain,  and 
tbe  assistent  makes  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
sick  and  hangs  it  near  the  cabin  door.  This  is 
the  *  binnacle  list,'  and  is  referred  to  by  the  offi- 
cers to  ascertoin  who  are  eicnsed  from  duty,  and 
by  tbe  purser's  steward,  to  avoid  serving  grog  to 
men  who  may  be  toking  medicine. 

•*  At » seven  bells'  (half  past  eleven)  tbe  sail- 
ing mastor  and  the  midshipmen  were  on  the 
quarter*4ock  '  looking  out  for  the  sun,'  quad- 
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ranta  in  bfiad.  This  was  ao  iDtereatiog  half 
hoar,  for  all  Boemed  desirous  of  knowing  the  po- 
sition of  the  ship  on  the  globe ;  and  to  obtain 
the  earliest  information,  were  sauntering  abont 
the  decic,  while  the  *  master*  sat  upon  tho  taff* 
rail,  swinging  his  legs  over  the  stem,  with  the 
^isor  of  his  cap  turned  behind  to  have  his  vision 
nnshaded,  alternately  gazing  at  the  sun,  and 
reading  oflT  the  figures  on  bis  instrument.  The 
midshipmen  were  near  him,  ever  and  anon  ask- 
ing each  other,  as  they  took  the  instrnment  from 
their  eyes,  *  well,  how  much  do  you  stand  on/ 
At  last  the  master  walked  to  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
and  touching  his  hat,  said,  *  It  is  twelve  o'clock, 
sh* ;  the  latitude  is  89^. 

**  The  officer  of  the  deck  called  a  midshipman : 

*Mr. let  the  captain  know  that  it  is  twelve 

o'clock,  and  that  the  latitude  is  thirty-nine.'  The 
eaptain  was  standing  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
officer;  and  the  midshipman  turning  rotind,  salu- 
ted the  captain:  *It  is  twelve  o*ck>ek,  air;  the 
latitude  is  thirty-nine.' 

**  *  Very  good,  sir,'  replied  the  captain,  *  tell 
lieutenant to  make  it  so.' 

^"Make  it  so!'  I  repeated  to  myself;  *it  is 
twelve  o'clock,  and  if  the  captain  do  not  like  it, 
how  can  he  help  himself.'  Still  I  was  curious 
to  know  how  this  order  waa  to  be  obeyed. 

^The  lieutenant  put  his  speaking  trumpet  to 
bis  mouth,  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried,  *  Strike  the 
hell  eight  pipe  to  dinner,  roll  to  grog.'  And  the 
next  moment  the  hell  was  striking,  the  boat- 
swains piping,  and  the  drums  rolling — ^it  was  a 
BabeMike  sound—and  that  was  the  way  *to 
aftak#  it'  twelve  o'cloek. 

*^  The  grog  was  served  out  to  the  men  on  the 
gun  deck,  from  a  tub,  in  tin  cups  holding  exactly 
a  half  pint.  They  all  were  standing  in  a  crowd, 
aeparated  by  a  rope  stretched  across  the  deck 
from  the  grog  tub.  and  the  parser's  steward,  or 
eierfc,  as  be  is  now  called,  who  called  the  names, 
and  each  man  as  he  heard  the  summons,  stooped 
beneath  the  rope,  removed  the  quid  of  tobacco 
from  his  mouth,  and  wiping  his  lips  with  the  back 
of  his  band,  grasped  the  tin  measure  and  carried 
it  carefully  to  bis  facft.  The  feeling  of  recogni- 
tion beamed  from  his  eye  for  an  instant,  his 
breath  was  drawn  in,  and  bta  lips  kiseed  the  enp 
an  its  contents  were  poured  into  bis  month,  the 
head  retreated  backwards,  till  at  last,  he  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  sometbiog  immediately  above 
bis  bead.  There  was  an  expiration  and  a  smack 
of  the  lips  that  declared  the  gnelo  with  which 
the  draught  is  swallowed.  Grog  is  sometimes 
called  *  gabble  water,*  because  it  makes  them 
talkative." 

Prior  to  the  act  of  Aognst  29,  1842,  to  regu- 
late the  nmvy  ration  **a  half  pint  of  distilled  spi- 
riu"  was  allowed  to  each  ration.    By  thia  law 


the  spirit  ration  was  reduced  to  one  gill  for  tU 
persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  eommnte  it  for  its  money 
value.    Minors  are  not  entitled  to  spirits. 

Since  the  redaction  of  the  meaanre  of  whiskey, 
it  is  cnstoraary  in  very  many  ships  to  divide  the 
ration  into  two  doses,  one  of  which  is  exhibited 
before  breakfast,  and  the  other  before  dinner. 
On  board  of  some  vessels  it  is  given  before  din- 
ner and  before  sapper.  Generally  It  ia  drunk 
undiluted. 


**Ob!  whisky,  dear  whiaky !  it  joys  and  cijolea  ; 
Lies  close  to  the  heart,  like  a  friead,  and  consoles. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  whisky  has  any  other 
virtue  than  its  power  to  cajole.     It  is  doubtful, 
because  the  question  has  been  asked  by  high  au- 
thority in  the  government,  **  Can  the  issue  of 
spirit-ration  be  dispensed  with,  and  what  substi- 
tute will  answer  in  its  stead  ?"    The  ability  to 
dispense  with  the  daily  use  of  spirit  must  rest  on 
the  solution  of  another  question :  Is  distilled  spi- 
rits an  essential  article  of  diet  under  any  circum- 
stances ?   Who  should  be  relied  upon  to  answer 
this  inquiry  ?    Your  old  men  who  have  tippled 
fifty  yeare  and  more,  who  always  *'take  some- 
thing" to  celebrate  the  daily  triumph  of  the  sun 
in  arriving  at  the  meridian,  would  be  recreant 
to  themselves  if  they  do  not  quote  their  own  ex- 
perience to  sustain  the  opinion  that  **  a  glass  of 
grog  is  a  clever  thing  in  its  way.'*  Is  it  an  essential 
aiticle  of  diet  ?  For  those  who  have  never  seen 
any  male  of  Adam's  race  live  without  it,  grog  is 
of  course  essential.    Ask  an  Irishman  if  man  can 
live  without  potatoes,  or  a  son  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  whether  tea  and  rice  are  not  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  life.    From  the  answers  the  con- 
clusion would  be  inevitable  that  without  grog, 
potatoes,  tea  and  rice,  men  most  surely  perish. 
But  let  us  gather  facts,  and   after  comparing 
them,  form  an  opinion,  a  rational  conjecture  on 
the  subject. 

If  the  quantity  contained  in  the  ration  were 
never  exceeded,  it  might  be  drunk  possibly  with- 
out any  very  pereeptibly  injurious  effect.  But 
the  ration  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite ; 
it  n  just  enough  to  create  a  craving  for  more,  and 
to  grog-drinkers  an  additional  glass  of  grog  ta 
rarely  unacceptable.  This  fact  introduced  the 
decanter  and  glass  among  the  implements  of 
hospitality :  **  the  only  difference  betwixt  the  tee- 
totalere  and  as,*'  said  a  learned  gentleman  distin- 
goished  for  the  highest  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
**  is,  that  they  Aramf,  and  we  decant.**  Whether 
that  will  always  be  the  only  difference,  no  philos- 
opher has  ventured  to  conjecture. 

Commanding  officers,  in  the  exercise  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  this  part  of  the  naval  ra- 
tion, by  what  law  or  authority  I  do  net  know. 
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•oaDetimM  Imue  or  ratfaer  pre«cribe  an  extra  or 
doplieaie  ratioii  of  grog  to  the  crew,  either  be- 
cane  the  weather  ie  very  wet,  or  rerj  dry ;  or 
beet  DM  it  ia  very  cold,  or  very  hot ;  or  beeaose 
it  if  ▼ery  ealin.  or  le  blowiog  a  gale  of  wind ;  or 
b«f aDse  the  ship  baa  made  a  abort  pasaage ;  or 
beeaoae  abe  has  been  long  at  sea,  or  simply  be- 
caoie  abe  baa  arriTed  in  port.  Tbeae  public  do^ 
oatiofM  of  grog  are  made  onder  the  name  of 
"•plffing  the  main  brace."  By  some  gentlemen 
diey  ara  aapposed  to  be  proper  on  every  marked 
oceaflioo,  aoeb  as  crossing  either  of  the  tropics 
or  die  equator,  or  doubling  either  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  In  special  cases 
grog  is  given  to  reward  extra  duty  or  nnnsnal 
Rmce.  The  national  holydays,  and  days  of 
festivity,  cannot  bo  properly  celebrated  without 
**tpli€iog  the  main  brace."  It  might  be  well  for 
those  who  are  cnriona  in  statistics  to  enquire  bow 
Bioeh  it  costs  the  public  treasury  annually  for 
wbiiky  ••to  splico  the  main  brace**  afloat. 

The  varioos  nsages  in  relation  to  grog  show 
that  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naval  community, 
a  haraileaa  panacea  for  all  the  ordinary  ills  of 
bodj  and  mind,  for  fatigne  and  aorrow.  That 
put  of  the  law  which  makes  a  gill  of  spirits  an 
iogredient  of  tho  daily  food  endorses  this  opin- 
ioo.  According  to  their  acts  tn  relation  to  it, 
nvrj  oflicerB  and  legislators  must  believe  that 
whieky  baa  great  good  qualities.  Submissive 
to  laperior  intelligence,  seamen  should  not  fie 
feproacbed  for  aupposing  the  more  they  can 
driok  the  better ;  but  they  might  loam  that  to 
the  same  intellectnal  source  they  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  that  drunkenness  is  a  crime, 
which  can  bo  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  eat-o- 
'aiae  uils. 

The  subject  is  worth  a  brief  but  systematic  ex- 
ami  aation.  The  word  intoxication  is  derived 
ftoDi  the  Greek  word  foxfAnm,  poison,  and  by 
medical  writera  is  used  in  its  literal  sense.  They 
•peak  of  arsenical  intoxication,  or  poisoning 
from  araenic ;  opium  intoxication,  or  poiaoning 
frt>m  opiuoi,  and  of  vinooa  and  spiritous  intoxi- 
cation, or  poisoning  from  wine  and  from  spirits. 
Bat  in  common  pariance  intoxication  means 
dniokenness,  and  no  one  entertains  a  sospicion 
that  a  man  ia  polaoned  when  he  is  drunk.  Nov- 
cnheleae,  that  condition  known  as  drunkenness 
ii  oaly  a  manifestatfon  of  poisoning  from  fer- 
aieated  or  distilled  spirits  in  common  use.  It  is 
tbe  only  form  of  poisoning  which  is  auppoaed  to 
be  curable  almoat  exclnaively  by  flagellation,  or 
•ome  other  form  of  penal  infliction. 

It  i«  not  necessary  to  diacuaa  whether  poison- 
ing  by  apirtfa  or  alcoholic  intoxication  can  be 
di4pea<9ed  with;  the  law  forbids  it,  and  legisla- 
tors have  prescribed  a  routine  of  treatment  for  all 
casss  in  the  aaval  service. 


When  death  follows  In  a  case  of  alcoholie  in- 
toxication, the  spirit  hss,  in  some  instances,  beea 
found  in  the  substance  of  tbe  brain.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  spirit  taken  into  the  stem  ic*h  i« 
considerable  quantity  enters  into  and  miaglea 
with  the  current  of  the  circniatiog  blood.  LiCs 
is  destroyed  by  alcoholie  excess  much  in  tha 
same  way  as  by  hanging  and  drowning ;  death 
takes  place  by  €uphyzia.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter  into  details  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  excearve  um 
of  alcoholic  liquors  produces  various  diseases'^ 
Delirhmi  eMottiai,  or  temporary  paroxysai  of  hi- 
sanity,  characterised  by  violent  excitement-— Hs- 
iinum  fresiens,  or  sMmMi  a  pofa,  the  ••  Horrora,**  a 
form  of  disease  to  which  habitual  dmnkards  ara 
obnoxioes — in$(mUy,  or  persistent  mental  da» 
rangement — (it  may  be  estimated  that  twenty 
per  cent  or  one  fif^b  of  all  cases  of  insanity  ara 
caused  directly  by  intemperance) — Qwioaiaw<«, 
or  that  form  of  mental  derangement  which  in 
characterised  by  an  nacontrollable  appetite  for 
alcoholic  potations.  Inflammatory  dissasaa  af 
the  brain;  Apoplexy,  Palsy  and  Epilepsy  are  fre- 
quently caused  by  alcoholic  intoxicatiott.  IMa- 
eases  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  ludneya, 
skin,  Ac.,  are  caused  by  intemperance.  Spoa- 
taneous  combustion  is  also  among  tbe  fatal  ellbcia 
of  habitual  drinking. 

The  influence  of  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants  on  the  duration  of  life  has  beoa 
studied  with  a  view  to  pecnoiary  profit.  It  has 
been  felt  by  the  ••  pocket  nerve*'  of  inaofanaa 
companies.  Inaarera  aseirme  as  Kttio  risk  m  pa»- 
aible,  and  therefore  they  i  nan  re  tho  lives  of  those 
who  are  .most  likely  to  reach  advanced  age.  In- 
temperate sab|eets  they  will  nat  insure.  At  tlM 
age  of  forty  years  the  annual  rata  of  aaortaii^ 
for  the  whole  populatioB  of  J&ngland  ia  abom 
13  per  1000;  aad  the  avarage  mortality  hr  aU 
ages  between  15  aad  70  is  about  20  per  1000. 
According  to  the  records  of  life  insurance  ofieaa, 
tbe  rate  of  mortality  at  the  ago  of  40  is  abont  11 
per  1000*  and  among  those  insured  in  Friendly 
Societies,  it  is  about  10  p«r  1000.  In  tho  Tem-^ 
peravco  Provident  loatitotion,  with  aavaral  lives 
insarsd  mbova  70  yeara  of  age,  tlM  average  mor- 
tality in  eight  years  for  all  ages  above  15  has 
boon  only  6  per  1000.* 

Tbe  infflirenee  is  that  intea^ioraBce  is  opposed 
to  longevity;  and  that  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  akoliolic  drinks  is  favorable  lo  tbe  dura- 

*  On  the  use  and  abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  health 
and  disease.  Prize  essay  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M,  O. 
Rlanchard  4t  Lea.    Philadelphia.    1850, 

Thia  esaay  is  conceived  in  a  truly  philosophical  spJHt, 
and  seems  to  bare  been  written  without  prejudice  or  party 
views.  It  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  b^  all  who  may 
be  interested  in  tbe  subjecti 
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tion  of  life.  Life  ioAuraoee  compantet  prefer 
/or  inaaraoce  those  whise  health  and  habits  are 
indicatiye  of  length  ef  days ;  their  rules,  founded 
OD  obsenratiou,  exclude  the  intemperate. 

Is  alcoholic  liquor,  either  from  distillation  or 
fermentation,  an  essential  article  of  diet  7  The 
practice  of  the  yarious  communities  which  con- 
stitute the  christian  world  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  dietetic  habits  of  Ma- 
homedans,  Budhists  and  Brahmins  reply  roost 
decidedly  in  the  negative.  If  the  question  were 
to  be  solved  by  a  ballot  of  the  entire  world,  the 
total  abstinence  party  would  be  largely  in  the 
majority,  because  there  are  very  many  more  re- 
ligious misbelievers  than  christians.  But  we 
may  approach  the  truth,  perhaps,  by  a  mode 
which,  although  less  democratic  than  the  ballot- 
box,  may  be,  in  fact,  quite  influential  in  the  for* 
mation  of  opinion. 

Every  thought  which  the  brain  elaborates, 
every  action  caused  by  the  motion  of  muscles 
and  their  appendages,  causes  an  expenditure  of 
nervous  and  other  matters  entering  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  body.  Mere  existence  is 
associated  with  wear  of  the  machine,  which  can- 
not continue  in  operation  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  temperature  is  preserved  in  it.  To  sup- 
ply the  expenditure  and  waste  of  matter,  and 
keep  up  the  required  temperature  or  animal  heat, 
resources  have  been  provided  by  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  in  food,  in  repose  and  in  respiration. 

An  apparatus,  consisting  of  various  organs  or 
instruments,  is  furnished  to  prepare  food  and  ren* 
der  it  fit  to  be  ineorporated  in  the  material  of  the 
body  in  place  of  that  which  is  worn  out  and  lost. 
M^ithottt  a  set  of  digestive  organs  food  could  not 
be  appropriated  in  this  way ;  there  would  be  no 
nutrition,  or  in  other  words,  no  supply  of  fresh 
matter  in  place  of  that  consumed  in  the  wear  of 
the  machine.  The  function  or  action  of  these 
several  digestive  organs  is,  as  it  were,  to  select 
nnd  separate  from  the  food  such  parts  as  are  re- 
quired to  form  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  &c.,  and 
to  combine  their  elements  into  the  several  com- 
pounds we  denominate  nerves,  and  muscles.  Jt 
is  essential  to  nutrition  that  the  substances  taken 
ns  food  should  contain  all  the  elements  which,  in 
combinatioo,  form  the  various  textures  or  tissues 
found  inr  the  animal.  Chemistry  has  taught  ns 
that  these  tissues  consist  of  several- elementary 
or  simple  substances  in  various  conditions  or  pro- 
portions of  combination.  They  are  chiefly  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon,  which  are 
also  the  chief  constituents  of  plants.  Tbey  are 
called  elements  because  they  have  never  been 
decomposed,  or  found  to  contain  more  than  one 
kind  of  matter.  The  four  elements  above  named 
form,  by  combination,  what  are  termed  organic 
elements  or  constituents^*    Tbey  are  placed  in 


two  classes.  The  first  class  includes  only  the 
nitrogenous  constituents,  or  those  which  contain 
nitrogen.  The  chief  of  these  are  albumen,  fibrin* 
and  gelatin.  The  second  class  embraces  00I7 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  or  those  which 
contain  no  nitrogen.  They  are  the  various  animal 
sugars  and  animal  fats  and  fatty  acids.  Beeidea 
these  organic  constituents  there  are  several  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  constituents  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  body.  Tbey  aro 
water,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphorus,  soda,  iron, 
manganese,  silica,  alumina,  copper,  in  form  of 
salts,  oxides  and  acids. 

In  order  that  food  shall  furnish  nourishment, 
that  is,  the  material  Which  is  expended  in  the 
multitude  of  actions  constantly  carried  on  by  the 
animal  machine,  it  must  contain  the  elements  or 
constituents  of  that  material.  In  other  words, 
the  food  must  con  tain,  the  org-anic  constituents  of 
both  classes,  as  well  as  the  mineral  constitnentn 
in  the  requisite  quantity.  It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  all  these  constituents  are  contained  in  the 
flesh  of  animals  used  as  food  by  man,  and  in  va- 
rious plants. 

Besides  the  digestive  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nutrition,  or  supply  of  expended  mate- 
rials, there  is  another  for  maintaining  the  proper 
temperature.  Respiration  and  circulation  of 
some  kind  are  essential  to  every  form  of  organic 
existence,  whether  animal  or  vegetable;  but 
eVery  kind  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  appa- 
ratus does  not  produce  appreciable  heat.  The 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  found  in  the 
bodies  of  mammals,  man  included  amongst  them, 
constitute  a  furnace  or  beating  machinery.  It  is 
so  nicely  balanced  in  connexion  with  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  skin,  that  the  animal  heat  of 
man  remains  at  the  same  degree  independently 
of  the  changes  of  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
animal  heat  of  men,  under  the  tropic  sun,  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  men  within  the  arodc 
circle.  But  their  animal  furnaces  require  differ- 
ent kinds,  or  different  qualities  of  fuel  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  maintain  the  required 
degree  of  temperature  within  the  premises.  Fuel 
for  animals  ?  Fuel  and  food  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve animal  life.  Fuel  implies  a  burning  or 
combustion,  accompanied  by  an  extrication  of 
beat  and  also  of  light.  Wood  and  coals  are 
fuels  for  ordinary  furnaces,  but  animals  do  not 
consume  those  articles.  Wood  and  coab  con- 
stitute  fuel  only  in  a  ratio  to  the  amount  of  car- 
bon they  contain ;  their  combustion  consists  mere- 
ly in  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  this  carbon, 
and  the  degree  of  beat  which  combustion  yields 
depends  upon  the  difference  of  capacity  for  cal- 
oric, between  the  compound  formed  by  their 
combination,  and  carbon  and  oxygen  separately. 
For  illustration,  let  us  auppose  that  caihoQ  and 
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oxygon,  when  saparate,  will  emcb  codUud  two ) 
■leuaret  of  eoloric;  but  wbeo  tbay  are  ehemi- 
eally  uoited,  tbo  eompoond  resulting  from  their 
Biwo  called  carbonic  add,  has  a  capacity  for  no 
B««  than  two  meaaarea.  It  is  erident,  from 
tliese  preraiMe,  tbat  aa  the  comboation,  that  ia» 
the  chemical  noion  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  pro- 
ceedii  two  measnrea  of  ealoiic  are  tamed  out, 
aet  free  at  every  etep  to  be  applied  aa  occaaiooa 
nay  require.  Tbia  ia  the  gross  .rationale  or  ex- 
pbaidoQ  of  what  takes  place  in  every  ordinary 
fvraaco  or  fire  producing  beat;  the  oxygen  of 
die  air,  with  its  two  meaanres  of  latent  or  im- 
pereeplibie  beat,  nnites  with  the  carbon  of  the 
csab  or  wood,  also  with  its  two  measurea  of  la- 
teat  or  iosensible  beat,  to  form  carbonic  add, 
which  cannot  conuiin  more  than  two  measures 
•f  hteat  or  imperceptible  beat;  conseqaently, 
ef  the  four  measares  of  latent  heat  brought  to- 
gciher.  two  are  tonted  ont  to  seek  another  abode, 
tad  IB  this  way  become  exposed  and  perceptible 
teoirsenaes. 

The  animal  furoace  in  man  is  the  lungs.  The 
air  reacbes  those  organs,  and  every  one  of  their 
tboBsands  of  miirate  cells,  through  the  mouth 
aod  wtod-pipe ;  the  air  goes  into  these  minute 
ceOe  oraacka  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ; 
hat  it  conies  out  from  them  without  its  oxygen ; 
tfaeaitrogen  returns  to  the  atmosphere  mixed 
widi  carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  combustion.  But 
how  if  it  tbat  there  is  carbon  in  those  minute 
calk  of  the  Inngs  ?  Where  does  it  come  from ; 
how  does  it  get  to  them  ? 

Minute  reiuB  aod  arteries,  continuations  of  the 
great  trunks  coDoected  with  the  heart*  ramify 
ofcr  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  little  cells  of  the 
hiBga.  Those  sidvs  are  too  thick  to  permit  blood 
to  leak  tbroagh  them,  but  still  thin  enough  to 
give  free  passage  to  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  bfciod-vcsacia  are  merely  two  sets  of  canals ; 
every  blood  jdiac  in  the  veins  is  merely  n  barge 
carryiag  carbon  to  the  furnace,  while  every  blood 
diK  ia  the  arteiws  is  an  unloaded  carbon  barge 
freighted  with  beat  and  oxygen,  returning  to  the 
■isste  capiHary  locks  in  the  distant  structure  to 
be  there  loaded  with  carbon  and  again  returned 
through  the  veins  to  the  furnace.  The  heart,  by 
ita  aliernato  contraction  and  expansion,  keeps 
thaae  discs,  or  carbon  boats,  in  conatant  motion, 
•a  long  aa  there  is  carbon  to  be  found  in  the  tis- 
aaea,  or  oxygen  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  to  unite 
with  it  there  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  fur- 
aisb  beat  for  the  animal. 

The  food  must  furnish  carbon  for  combnstion 
in  the  lungs ;  and  the  digestive  apparatus  deposit 
it  ia  the  moat  convenient  situations  to  be  taken 
ap  by  the  blood  discs  for  conveyance  to  the  place 
ef  comboation.  This  animal  fire  cannot  go 
down  witbontdtminiahing  the  po were  of  the  ani- 


mal ;  if  allowed  to  go  ont  entirely  for  want  of 
fuel,  or  want  of  air  to  sustain  combustion,  the 
animal  dies. 

Indeed  all  the  vital  actions  have  been  sup* 
posed  to  be  explained  on  a  theory  of  coaboa* 
tion*  The  attrition  and  redprocal  aetkm  of 
parts  on  each  other  produce  carbonised  mat* 
ter  which  is,  as  it  were,  poisonous  or  deleterionst 
and  produces  death  if  not  removed*  For  thla 
purpose  the  blood  becomes  arterialixed,  that  is, 
loaded  with  oxygen,  in  the  lungs,  which  it  car- 
ries through  every  part  of  the  system  as  an  anti* 
dote  to  the  carbon ,  or  as  above  stated,  the  blood 
in  the  lunga  loses  the  carbon,  and  goes  back  with 
beat  and  oxygen  to  be  again  freighted  with  car- 
bon. 

It  is  also  presumed  that  the  converaion  of  the 
wora-ont  materials  of  the  body,  into  carbonie 
acid  in  the  minute  blood  vessels,  called  capilla- 
ries, is  attended  by  an  extrication  of  beat.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  function  of  respiration  in 
the  lungs  is  the  chief  souree  of  animal  beat. 

The  means  of  conveying  carbon  out  of  the 
body  are  abundant.  The  two  largest  organs  of 
man  are  engaged  in  this  work :  the  Inngs  and  the 
liver.  The  latter  organ  forms  bile,  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  carbon. .  Tbat  fluid  plays 
sn  important  part  in  digeetion,  in  the  intestines, 
on  Its  way  out  of  the  animal. 

Carbon  is  necessary  to  maintain  animal  heat; 
all  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  carbon  which  the  lung-furnace  can  bum,  the 
warmer  the  animal  will  be. 

But  roan*s  body  requires  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
besides  carbon  and  other  materials  to  enter  it  and 
be  consumed,  or  rather  to  enter  new  states  of 
combination,  which  are  continuously  changing 
in  regular  and  systematic  succession,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  vitality.  For  this  reason,  man  re- 
quires a  mixed  diet.  He  cannot  live  upon  sugar 
alone,  because,  although  it  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  contains  no  nitrogen* 
Besides,  these  ultimate  elementa  must  be  in  va- 
rious forms  or  proportions  of  combination ;  fat 
and  sugar  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  their  ultimate  constituents, 
which  are  cnrbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  food  of  animsls  may  be  said  to  be  liter- 
ally burned  in  |hetr  bodies,  and  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  combustibles,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  heat.  The  gaseous  products  of  the 
combustions  are  sent  through  the  skin  and  lungs, 
while  the  smoke,  soot  and  ashes  are  represented 
bv  the  excrements  and  urine. 

•*  The  food  required  by  animals  must  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  the  waste  of  matter,  and  to 
the  heat  required.  Thus,  a  hard  working  man, 
in  whom  the  change  of  matter  is  rapid,  requires 
much  more  food,  (blood,  or  proteine  compounds,) 
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than  a  sedentary  pergoa;  and  iu  cold  climates  a 
much  larger  quaatity  of  food  rieh  id  carbon,  es- 
pecially fat,  blubber  and  similar  matters,  is  ne- 
cessary than  in  warm  elimatesv  where,  indeed, 
such  food  excites  invincible  repugnance.  Any 
misproportion  in  the  amount  or  nature  of  ihe 
food  has  a  tendency  to  induce-  disease.  Thus, 
Europeans  who  often  eat  and  drink  as  at  home, 
when  they  go  to  tropical  climates,  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  their  ignorance  in  the  very  frequent  liver 
complaints  observed  among  them.  For  the  same 
reason,  hepatic  disease  is  more  frequent  during 
summer  than  during  winter.'** 

Alcohol  consists  of  four  parts  carbon,  six  parts 
hydrogen,  and  two  parts  oxygen.  It  may  there- 
fore be  considered  simply  as  an  animal  fuel ;  but 
inferior  in  quality  to  solid  fat  or  starch ;  for  while 
the  latter  furnish  a  far  larger  amount  of  carbon* 
they  are  free  from  the  stimulating  properties  of 
alcohol,  which  are  prominent  in  all  its  various 
forms.  The  articles  of  food  containing  carbon 
without  nitrogen,  and  which  are  free  from  in* 
toxicatiog  or  poisonons  qualities  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  any  of  the 
alcoholic  preparations  among  them,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  quantity  of  carbon  required  for  the 
production  o(  animal  heat.  Sugar  or  oil  might 
be  substituted  for  alcohol,  both  being  rich  in 
carbon. 

Hydrogen  is  a  combustible  which  furnishes  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  heat,  even  greater 
than  carbon  itself.  Its  union  with  oxygen  to 
form  water  is  accompanied  by  an  extrication  of 
heat;  but  an  explanation  of  this  point  is  net  ne- 
cessary for  the  present  illustration.  It  is  enough 
to  remember  here  that  alcohol  contains  two  com- 
bustible or  inflammable  elements.  The  red  men 
of  the  West,  it  is  presumed,  were  not  aware  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  whiskey,  although 
they  so  appropriately  named  it  the  *^  fire-water 
of  the  pale  faces." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  the  arti- 
cles of  food  which  contain  albumen,  fibrin  and 
gelatin,  all  of  which  contain  nitrogen* 

Waste  of  animal  material  is  in  proportion  to 
bodily  as  well  as  to  mental  exertion.  The  sense 
of  fatigue  is  in  fact  a  natural  demand  for  a  sup- 
ply of  matter  in  place  of  that  which  has  been 
consumed.  When  the  muscles  are  exercised 
there  is  an  expenditure  of  muscular  substance  as 
well  as  of  nervous  substance ;  because  every  ac- 
tion of  a  muscle  involves  also  the  action  of  its 
appropriate  nerves.  The  basis  of  muscle  and 
nerve  consists  of  albumen  and  fibrin.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  relation  of  composition  between 
the  spirit  part  of  the  ration  and  muscular  sub- 
stance.    Consequently  it  has  no  nutrient  pow- 
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ers,  and  is  therefore  not  essential  to  enable  men 
to  endure  great  and  long-continued  bodily  ex- 
ertion. 

The  following  statement  bears  upon  this  point. 
It  relates  to  brick-making,  which  is  commonly 
accounted  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  all  out- 
door employments.  **  Out  of  upwards  of  twenty 
three  millions  of  bricks  made  in  I84I,  by  the 
largest  maker  in  the  neighborhood,  the  average 
per  man  made  by  the  beer-drinkers  in  the  sea- 
son was  760,269 ;  whilst  the  average  of  the  tee- 
totalers was  785,400,  which  is  35,131  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  The  highest  number  made  by  a  beer- 
drinker  was  880,000;  the  highest  number  made 
by  a  teetotaler  was  800,000;  leaving  10.000  in 
favor  of  I  be  teetotaler.  T  be  lo  w  est  n  u  mber  m  ade 
by  a  beer-drinker  was  659,500;  the  lowest  num- 
ber made  by  a  teetotaler  was  746,000 ;  leaving 
87,000  in  favor  of  the  teetotaler.  Satisfactory  as 
the  account  appears,  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
more  so,  if  the  teetotalers  could  have  obtained 
the  whole  'gang*  of  abstainers;  as  they  were 
frequently  hindered  by  the  drinking  of  some  of 
the  gang ;  and  when  the  order  is  thus  broken, 
the  work  cannot  go  on.*** 

Dr.  Carpenter  relates  that  a  ship,  on  a  voyage 
from  New  South  Wales  to  England,  sprang  ai 
leak  after  passing  the  Cape  of  Goood  Hope, 
and  to  keep  her  afloat  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  a  period  of  nearly  three  months,  re- 
quired the  continued  labor,  not  only  of  the  crew 
and  officers,  but  also  of  the  passengers.  **At 
first,  the  men  were  greatly  fatigued  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  *  spell*  at  the  pumps ;  and,  after 
drinking  their  allowance  of  grog,  would  *  turn  io,* 
without  taking  a  proper  supply  of  nourishment. 
The  consequence  was,  that  their  vigor  was  de- 
cidedly diminishing,  and  their  feeling  of  fatigue 
iocreasing,  as  might  be  expected  on  the  princi- 
ples already  laid  down.  By  the  directions  of 
their  commander,  (who,  although  vciry  moderate 
in  his  own  habits,  at  the  time  of  the  writer^s  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  was  by  no  means  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Total  Abstinence  school,  which  ren- 
ders his  testimony  the  more  valuable.)  the  allow- 
ance of  grog  was  discontinued,  and  cofiee  and 
cocoa  were  substituted  for  it ;  a  hot  *  moss'  of 
these  beverages  being  provided,  with  the  biscuit 
and  meat,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  watch.  It 
was  then  found  the  men  felt  inclined  for  a  good 
meal  of  the  latter,  when  the  more  direct  but  leae 
efiective  refreshment  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  was 
withdrawn;  their  vigor  returned;  their  fatigue 
diminished;  and,  after  twelve  weeks  of  inces- 
sant and  severe  labor,  (with  no  interval  longer 
than  four  hours,)  the  ship  was  brought  into  port 

*  Carpenter.  On  the  o«e  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Lea  dt  BUnchard.    Philadelphia.    1860. 
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with  ail  on  board  of  her  io  as  good  coodition  as 
ibey  ever  were  io  their  lives,"** 

That  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  prior  to 
the  iDtroduction  of  intoxicating  drinks  amongst 
them,  were  capable  of  long  endurance  in  the 
chase  is  generally  admitted.  Carefully  tried  ex- 
periment has  led  to  the  oommon  practice  of  sail- 
ing the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  with- 
out giving  grog  to  their  crews.  Indeed,  grog  ra- 
tioDs  are  now  almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the 
merchant  aenrice,  in  which  the  endurance  of  men 
is  as  severely  tested,  as  it  possibly  can  be  under 
asy  drcomstances. 

Both  theory  and  experience  show  that  the 
iptrit  part  of  the  ration  is  not  necessary  to  ena- 
ble men  to  endure  extraordinary  labor. 

The  nse  of  alcoholic  drink  is  very  generally 
npposed  to  be  of  essential  assistance  in  enabling 
mea  to  endure  mental  exertion  ;  but  its  stimula- 
tiott  is  invariably  followed  by  depression  of  men- 
tal power.  Experience  shows  that  literary  men, 
who  have  been  In  the  habit  of  laboring  under 
this  kind  of  stimulus,  have  been  enabled  to  achieve 
more  after  acquiring  the  habit  of  abstinence. 

Experience  coo6rms  the  conclusions  derived 
from  physiological  study,  that  alcoholic  drinks 
ve  oot  essential  to  sustain  the  vital  actions  when 
the  hodyis  exposed  to  very  low  degrees  of  tem- 
perature. The  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders 
<iepeod  npoD  oleaginous  food  to  ftirnish  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  animal  fuel  when  the  tem- 
pnature  b  very  many  degrees  below  sero.  Men 
who  have  engaged  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  ex*> 
plonng  expeditions,  have  borne  the  severest  cold 
withoot  the  use  of  the  spirit  part  of  the  ration. 
When  men  are  supplied  with  solid  food  and  hot 
coffee,  they  will  endure  cold  with  less  suifering, 
aod  for  a  longer  period,  than  when  they  depend 
spoo  alcoholic  drinks  for  animal  fuel. 

Alcoholic  liquors  do  not  assist  the  body  to  ekl- 
dure  a  very  high  temperature.  They  supply  an- 
iaal  foel  to  the  interior  furnace,  when  it  is  not 
reqotred  in  large  quantity.  It  has  been  fouud 
that  English  soldiers  in  India  enjoy  better  health- 
tod  fewer  perish  from  disease,  since  ther  estab- 
lishmeot  of  temperance  societies  amongst  them, 
Od  this  point  the  evidence  is  abundanti  The 
aative  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth,  it  is  well  known,  consume  very  little  al- 
coholic liquor  of  any  kind.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
they  enjoy  better  health  than  acclimated  Euro- 
peans who  indulge  even  moderately  in  the  use  of 
wines  or  spirits. 

Dr.  Moseley,  who  resided  several  years  in  the 
West  Indies*  says,  in  his  Work  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases; **I  aver  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
custom,  as  well  as  the  custom  and  observations 
of  many  other  people,  that  those  who  drink  noth- 
*  On  tbe  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


ing  but  water,  or  make  it  their  principal  drink, 
are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate,  and  can 
undergo  the  greatest  fatigue  without  inconve- 
nience, and  are  never  subject  to  troublesome  or 
dangerous  diseases.*' 

^irit  drinking  is  set  down  by  the  most  philo- 
sophical writers  on  the  diseases  of  India,  aa  the 
most  prolific  cause  of  various  diseases  of  the 
liver. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  essential  to 
protect  men  from  morbid  agencies  in  malarious 
situations.  All  the  protection  required  under 
such  exposure  is  found  in  hot  tea,  coffee,  or  co- 
coa. In  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  coast,  where 
intermittent  fevers  and  dysenteries  constsntly 
exist,  Europeans  are  protected  by  taking  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  before  exposing  themselves  abroad 
to  the  early  morning  air. 

The  habitual  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
impairs  the  powers  of  perfect  digestion  by  stim- 
ulating the  appetite,  and  thus  inducing  a  much 
larger  consumption  of  food  than  the  body  in 
health  requires  for  its  nourishment.  It  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted,  that  habitually  over-feed- 
ing a  healthy  man  will  induce  disease.  Any  ex- 
cess in  the  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, produces  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  ac- 
tion of  all  the  various  organs  concerned  in  the 
process  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  Excessive 
action  of  the  machine  in  its  parts,  or  as  a  whole, 
hastens  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers.  Health 
and  duration  of  life  will  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  per- 
fection of  equilibrium  between  the  supply  fur- 
nished through  the  organs  of  nutrition,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  animal  material.  All  things 
being  equal,  a  well  constituted  animal  will  live 
lodger  in  proportion  as  its  respiration  and  nour- 
ishment are  perfectly  balanced,  by  the  exercise 
of  its  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  Starva- 
tion and  repletion  are  merely  relative  to  the  nor- 
mal demand  furuutrient  matter,  and  this  demand 
is  measured  by  the  degree  of  habitual  exercise  of 
the  physical  powers  of  the  animal.  Sedentary 
and  idly  listless  persons  require  less  food  than 
day-laborers;  the  quantity  which  would  be  re- 
pletion for  the  former,  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  latter,  and  place  them  in  a  grade  of  starvation. 

The  spirit  ration  is  usually  administered  jusi 
before  meals;  it  creates  a  false  demand  for  food, 
while  itself  affords  no  nourishment,  and  adds 
nothing  to  the  physical  power  of  the  man.  The 
speed  of  the  horse  may  be  augmented  very  much 
for  a  limited  period,  by  the  application  of  whip 
and  spurs ;  but  their  application  adds  no  more 
to  the  physical  powers  and  endurance  of  the 
horse,  than  the  administration  of  the  spirit  ration 
augments  the  physical  powers  and  endurance  of 
men.  The  stimulus  of  spurs  in  one  case,  and  of 
spirit  in  the  other,  are  somewhat  analogious*  th« 
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armed  heel  alone  cannot  sastain  the  speed  of 
the  courser,  nor  can  the  spirit  enable  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  dispose  of  an  excessive  quantity 
of  food  without  impairing  their  powers.  Its  ef- 
fects would  be  less  prejudicial,  if  grog  were  drunk 
an  hour  after  meals. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  alcoholic 
drinks,  both  distilled  and  fermented,  including  of 
course  all  the  varieties  of  spirits,  wines  and  beers, 
are  valuable  medicines.  There  are  some  few 
persons  •»!  feeble  powers  of  digestion,  either  from 
original  defect  of  constitution,  or  from  long  con- 
tinued chronic  disease,  lo  whom  spirits,  or  wine, 
or  beer,  are  very  important,  if  not  essential.  But 
this  class  of  valitudinaries  forms  an  exception, 
and  should  never  be  found  among  the  privates 
of  an  army  or  navy.  The  discussion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  spirit  ration  has  been  entirely  in 
reference  to  men  in  health ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  it  either  as  a  medicine  or  a  prophy- 
lactic, that  is,  a  means  of  preventing  disease. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  abolition  of  the  spirit 
ration  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
men  for  the  navy.  It  is  generally  abolished  in 
the  merchant  service;  therefore  those  seamen 
who  are  attracted  to  t]ie  navy  solely  on  account 
of  the  grog,  if  there  be  many  such  as  has  been  as- 
serted, would  be  left  the  alternative  to  labor  on 
shore  or  to  go  to  sea  without  grog. 

Is  it  expected  that  the  abolition  of  the  spirit 
ration  will  aboFisb  drunkenness  among  those  em- 
ployed in  the  navy?  Not  immediately.  The 
present  race  of  adult  seamen  will  not  be  reform- 
ed in  this  respect;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  the  young  and  rising  generation 
will  become  adnlts  without  acquiring  the  habit  to 
drink,  which  is  now  taught  by  example.  In  the 
estimation  of  boys  and  minors  on  board,  admis- 
sion to  the  grog-tub  is  one  of  the  privileges  and 
signs  of  manhood.  They  are  prone  to  imitate 
whatever  is  considered  manly,  and  therefore  they 
often  anticipate  the  time  of  manhood  and  exhibit 
their  precocity  by  drinking  themselves  drunk  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  rigid  practice  of 
sobriety  and  temperance  is  desirable  in  every  vo- 
cation of  life ;  but  it  is  feared  this  will  not  be 
brought  about  solely  by  taking  away  grog 
from  sailors.  The  habits  of  men  frequently 
spring  from  imitation  of  those  whom  they  regard 
as  superiors.  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  in  his  work 
**  On  the  Formation,  Discipline  and  Economy  of 
Armies,"  pertinently  remarks  :  "  The  officer  may 
lead  by  example ;  he  cannot  drive  by  authority. 
If  a  general  of  high  reputatioj  in  war,  instead 
of  courting  popularity  by  a  sumptuous  table  and 
high-flavored  wines,  had  the  resolution  to  cover 
a  simple  board  with  a  plain  repast,  similar  to  the 
soldier's  mess,  and  measured  in  quantity,  in  pro- 


portion to  the  number  of  the  guests,  be  wouU 
have  the  merit  of  being  a  reformer;  and  if  his 
example  serves  to  eradicate  the  national  proj^en- 
sity  to  sumptuous  living,  which  is  the  most  prom- 
inent defect  in  the  character  of  the  English  mil- 
itary, be  would  be  regarded,  and  justly  regarded 
by  posterity,  not  as  m  visionary  reformer,  but  as 
a  national  benefactor  of  the  first  distiaction.  The 
plain  repast  is  sufficient  for  sustenance;  and  a 
plain  repast  gives  all  the  gratification  to  the  pal- 
ate of  an  hungry  and  thirsty  man  that  a  soldier 
ought  to  permit  himself  to  receive;  and,  while 
it  does  this,  it  leaves  his  organs  as  not  over- 
whelmed by  turtle  and  claret,  free  for  impres- 
sions of  military  glory  and  pursuits  of  military 
science.*' 

**  Economy,  or  a  just  measure  of  means  to 
ends,  lays  the  foundation  of  individual  and  na- 
tional prosperity:  adherence  to  it  alone  insures 
the  performance  of  happiness.    Dignity  of  mind 
and  real  military  virtue  have  no  connexion  with 
sumptuous  living.     The  conqueror  is  ordinarily 
frugal  and  homely^  that  is,  the  bold  barbarian 
emerging  from  savage  life :  the  conquered  is  or- 
dinarily rich,  luxurious,  and  what  is  called  re- 
Gued ;  that  is,  the  creature  of  the  appetites  of 
corporal  sense.     The  Spartan  nation  was  tem- 
perate and  frugal.    It  was  august  in  the  assem- 
bly of  nations,  and  warlike  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Spartan  mess-room  presented  little  furni- 
ture that  was  costly,  no  service  of  plate,  and  few 
silver  or  gilded  utensils.    It  presented  veteran 
heroes  teaching  lessons  of  warlike  virtue  to  youth, 
an  equipment  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the 
inside  of  a  jeweller's  shop.     The  precedent  is 
good,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  followed.     Cleo- 
menes,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  found,  at  his 
accession  to  the  sovereignty,  that,  instead   of 
Spartans  of  the  school  of  Lycurgns,  a  degene- 
rated race  filled  the  military  ranks— men  cor- 
rupted by  the  luxuries  of  Asia«  and  absorbed  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.    The  moral  virtue 
was  lost,  and  even  the  military  virtue  was  ob- 
scured.    He  meditated  reform,  and  the  first  step 
in  reform  was  the  re&stablishment  of  the  public 
mess  and  frugal  meal.     Cleomenes  was  plain  in 
manner  and  frugal  in  expenditure  at  mess ;  but 
no  sovereign,  whose  record  stands  in  history,  was 
more  dignified  in  mind ;  and  no  one — not  even 
Louis  the  magnificent  in  all  his  grandeur — com- 
manded a  devotion  equal  to  what  was  volunta- 
rily given  to  this  simple  and  meanly  attired  Spar-- 
tan.    The  English  military  are  perhaps  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
than  any  other  military  in  modem  times;  b»t 
they  are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  reform. 
It  is  reported'that  General  Wolfe,  who,  while  & 
man  of  superior  goodness,  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  soldier  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived. 
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M^er  gave  so  elegant,  and  rarely  an  eatable  din- 
aer  to  persons  of  the  haui  gout.  The  epicurean 
was  disgusted*  the  soldier  was  regaled.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe's  table  was  said  to  be  an  epitome  of 
a  Spartan  mess-room.  No  one  rose  from  it 
without  having  been  famished  with  tlie  oppor- 
taoity  of  carrying  away  a  military  lesson ;  and 
few  left  it  without  feeling  an  accession  of  mili- 
tary importance  communicated  to  the  mind  by 
the  inpressiTe  influence  of  a  hero's  spirit.  The 
example  was  almost  solitary.  The  career  of 
General  Wolfe's  life  was  short;  his  TirOiM  w«re« 
Botwitbstanding,  of  sucb  force,  that  the  impres- 
lioB  remained  long  with  the  20th  regiment  which 
be  formed,  and  at  one  time  commanded.  The 
example  of  a  frugal  mess-table  is  not,  the  writer 
ii  aware,  adapted  to  our  present  babits ;  but  mau 
ii  the  child  of  imitation ;  and,  if  frugal  regimen 
were  the  regimen  of  high  authority  and  acknow- 
ledged military  talent,  simplicity  of  liviag  might 
again  become  a  fashion  in  the  army.  The  young 
loldicr,  instead  of  exerting  bis  genius  in  the  im- 
provement  of  a  ragout,  or  the  dressing  and  carv- 
ing of  a  do«k,  might  be  formed  to  eat  his  ration 
of  beef  and  bread  in  silence ;  and,  instead  of 
thinking  it  necessary  to  be  intoxicated  with 
winst  might  be  led  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Wolfe 
and  Cleomenes,  and  thus  become  a  soldier." 
(p.  337-8.) 

The  prevalence  of  drunkenness  among  pri- 
vates in  the  navy  may  be  estimated  very  accu- 
rately from  the  *'  report  of  puuisbraents  in  the 
naval  service  for  the  years  1846,  1847'*  and  part 
ofl848.» 

Doriog  those  three  years  the  average  mean 
itrength  of  the  navy  may  be  estimated  not  to  have 
exceeded  8000.  Within  that  time  those  8000  pri- 
vates saflfered  5761  individual  floggings;  of  this 
number,  1882,  or  30.93  per  cent  were  inflicted 
for  **  drunkenness,*'  for  **  smuggling  liquor,"  for 
**doabliog  the  grog-tub,"  and  for '^stealing  liquor," 
or,  in  a  word,  for  ofi*ences  directly  arising  from 
grog.  If  to  these  be  added  the  punishments  in- 
dtrecdy  connected  with  spirit  drinkiug ;  those  for 
insolence,  turbulence,  quarreling,  fighting  and 
riotous  conduct,  it  will  probably  increase  the 
nnmber  of  floggings  on  account  of  the  spirir  ra- 
tion to  one  half. 

Careful  examination  of  the  question,  in  its  sev- 
eral relations,  will  lead  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

1.  A  ration  of  spirit  is  not  an  essential  item  in 
the  food  of  a  healthy  man :  therefore  it  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

2  Spirit  is  not  essential,  nor  iS  any  manner 
indispensable,  to  enable  men  to  endure  very  great 

•PumubnicTitK  ia  the  Nary.  Ex  Doc.,  No.  51.  HouRe  of 
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cold,  or  very  great  heat,  or  to  sustain  long  con- 
tinued and  extraordinary  labor. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  the  habitual  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  tends  to  impair  the 
powers  of  life,  and  to  render  men  more  obnox- 
ious 4o  the  influence  of  malaria. 

4.  The  use  of  spirituous  drink  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  cause  of  about  one  half  the  punish- 
ments necessarily  inflicted  heretofore  in  tbe  naval 
service. 

5.  All  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  con- 
•idarod  ratlMr  as  medicines  than  as  articles  of  diet. 

6.  As  the  spirit  ration  affords  no  nourishmentt 
is  not  essential  in  cases  of  extraordinary  expo- 
sure to  cold,  heat  or  fatigue ;  as  it  leads  to  con- 
duet  requiring  penal  correction,  and  as  the  ex- 
periment has  been  extensively  made  In  the  mer- 
chant service,  in  workshops  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds,  among  slaves  on  sugar  and  cotton 
plaauttons,  it  may  be  entirely  dispenaad  with  in 
tbe  navy  advantageously  to  the  health,  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  the  spirit  ration 
would  be  found  in  a  supply  of  filters  for  each 
water-tank,  and  an  augmented  ration  of  water 
and  of  atmospheric  air  to  sleep  in.  Modem  in- 
vention has  furnished  filters  for  water  well  adapt- 
ed to  use  on  ship  board,  far  superior  to  the  old 
fashioned  drip-stones  or  analogous  contrivances. 
Indeed  there  is  no  common  necessity  of  life  afloat 
which  can  be  supplied  in  better  condition  or 
longer  preserved  than  sweet  palatable  water.  It 
is  probable  there  is  no  material  in  nature  less 
liable  to  spontaneous  change;  its  constitution  is 
as  constaet  as  the  granite  of  the  everlasting  bills. 
Even  when  it  contains  in  mechanical  mixture 
mud  imd  vegetable  debris,  they  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, are  precipitated,  and  the  water  remains  en- 
tirely pure.  Vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a 
state  of  putrefactive  fermeutation  would  not  ren- 
der water  in  which  they  were  forever  unfit  to 
drink.  I  refer  to  such  river  waters  as,  when 
taken  on  board  ship  for  use,  undergo  fermenta- 
tion from  the  vegetable  and  other  matters  min- 
gled in  them,  evolving  fcetid  hydrogen  or  other 
gaseous  compounds.  Water,  in  the  ofiensive 
states  alluded,  should  not  be  drunk.  It  is  not 
probable  that  spirit  essentially  changes  the  un- 
wholesome properties  of  such  water,  although  it 
may  render  it  less  nauseating  or  less  repugnant 
to  tbe  drinker  of  it.  The  addition  of  spirit  serves 
to  disguise  or  ratfaer  to  modify  a  disgusting  dose ; 
but  it  does  not  reader  such  a  potation  less  nox- 
ious as  nutritious  material.  It  is  desirable  to 
obtain  and  preserve  for  use  on  board  ships  whole- 
some and  palatable  water,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  of  the  constituents  of  animal 
bodies.  Water  which  contsins  putrescent  mat- 
ters mingled  in  it,  or  saline  substances  in  consid- 
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erable  quantities  dissolved  in  it,  cannot  be  made 
wholesome  by  simply  rendering  its  taste  more 
agreeable.  Diseased  or  decomposed  Hesh  can 
not  be  rendered  an  eligible  article.of  food  by  sub- 
duing its  flavor  in  a  coating  of  aromatics  or  con- 
diments ;  nor  can  we  render  ropy,  wormy,  or 
putrid  water  a  proper  or  wholesome  drink  by 
adding  to  it  whisky  or  brandy. 

All  substances  in  a  state  of  minute  division 
contained  in  water  can  be  -removed  by  the 
process  of  6ltering ;  but  that  which  is  dis- 
solved in  water  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
by  a  filter.  No  process  of  filtering  can  rojnove 
the  various  salts  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  render  it  a  whole- 
some ordinary  drink,  even  if  we  find  a  means  of 
concealing  its  taste.  Castor  oil  mingled  in  the 
foam  of  ale  or  porter  may  be  swallowed  with- 
out disgusting  even  a  delicate  palate ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oil  is  in  no  degree  modified  by 
such  admixture. 

To  retain  the  spirit  ration  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  taste  of  im- 
pure or  dirty  water,  is  as  absurd  as  to  argue  that 
it  is  also  necessary  to  obviate  the  evil  effects  im- 
agined to  result  from  drinking  water  of  the  va- 
rious temperatures  at  which  it  is  found  in  differ- 
ent latitudes  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  If  the 
addition  of  spirit  be  necessary  to  render  water 
wholesome  in  very  culd  regions,  and  the  same 
addition  be  necessary  for  its  salubrity  under  the 
blaze  of  a  tropic  sun,  the  ration  of  spirit  is  too 
sma^l.  Knough  should  be  allowed  to  add  a  lit- 
tle to  every  draught  of  water  a  man  may  re- 
quire. Instead  of  a  gill  (the  present  allowance) 
at  least  a  pint  should  be  furnished  for  the  daily 
consumption  of  each  man,  if  we  assume  that  a 
gallon  of  water  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  laboring  seaman  between  the  tropics. 
It  will  not  be  contended  that  taking  a  half  gill  of 
spirits  undiluted  twice  daily,  which  is  the  prac- 
tice on  some  vessels,  will  enable  men  to  satisfy 
thirst  through  the  entire  twenty-four  hours  on 
dirty  or  impure  water  when  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  above  85*^  or  90^  F.  ? 

Where  water  becomes  **  as  cold  and  chillins 
as  the  northers,"  less  is  required  to  be  drunk.  J I 
this  comparatively  small  quantity  be  objectiona- 
ble on  accowit  of  its  low  temperature,  possibly 
theriQ  may  be  some  who  would  recommend,  on 
aboriginal  notions,  raw  spirits  instead  of  water, 
as  being  less  dangerous.  It  has  been  stated, 
upon  what  authority,  however,  I  am  ignorant, 
that  the  body  of  an  Indian  was  found  frozen  upon 
a  high  way.  A  council  of  his  tribe  was  assem 
bled  to  ascertain  the  c^use  of  his  death.  After  long 
and  serious  consideration  of  all  the  cirenmstan 
ces,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  inquest 
that  the  Indian  bad  lost  his  life  by  imprudently 


diluting  bis  whisky  with  water  which  had  been 
congealed  within  him  by  the  cold  of  the  preceed- 
ing  night,  and  thus  extinguished  the  fires  of  life. 

There  are  men  of  exalted  station  who  enter- 
tain opinions  on  this  subject  wholly  at  variance 
with  those  above  set  forth.  Among  them  is  the 
senior  captain  in  the  nary,  the  distinguished 
Commodore  Charles  S'tewart.  In  an  official 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  ''Bordentown,  N.  J.,  March  11»  1850,"he 
thus  expressoa  himself  on  this  point : 

**  At  this  late  period  of  naval  history  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  spirits  as  a  component  part  of  the  ration 
into  the  navies  ef  £urope ;  it  seems  they  always 
had  and  still  have  such  an  aliowanee.  It  is, 
however,  varied  in  kind,  so  as  to  suit  the  habits 
of  their  own  seamen,  and  the  policy  of  their  res- 
pective governments  who  allow  its  use,  in  ren- 
dering it  subservient  to  the  various  products  of 
their  own  country  or  colonies.  England  fur- 
nished rum  from  its  West  l4idia  colonies,  Hol- 
land furnished  gin^  France  issues  one  day  wint 
and  the  next  brandy  alternately,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  rum  from  their  colonies,"  &c. 

On  similar  grounds  the  English  made  war 
upon  China  to  enforce  the  consumption  of  opium ; 
and  now  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  onder  stringent 
regulations,  encourages  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco by  all  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See.  It 
will  not  be  disputed  that  an  extensive  popular  nse 
of  rum,  brandy,  gin.  wine,  opium,  tobacco,  &c., 
is  of  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  manufactu- 
rers and  producers  of  these  articles,  and  of  a 
correspo.nding  advantage  to  the  governments 
which  derive  revenue  by  taxes  upon  them  But 
this  fact  has  no  influence  in  deciding  whether 
any  one  or  all  of  these  articles  are  necessary 
either  to  health  or  comfort.  Commodore  Stew- 
art continues : — 

"  All  persons  who  have  been  much  at  sea  are 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  a  sup- 
ply of  good  or  pure  water.  Sometimes  it  is 
iirackish,  at  others  ropy  or  putrid,  and  oftentimes 
from  long  confinement  in  close  vessels,  it  is  found 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  any  fixed  air  it 
originally  contained  wholly  separated  and  ex- 
pelled. In  the  hot  latitudes,  it  becomes  in  the 
heated  holds  of  vessels  so  warm  that  the  stomach 
will  almost  reject  it;' and  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
as  cold  and  chilling  as  the  northers;  thus  the 
almost  daily  varying  of  cruising  ships*  positions 
brings  with  it  a  like  variance  in  the  water,  and 
from  these  circumstances  oftentimes  deprives  the 
water  of  its  refreshing  qualities.  This  may  have 
originated  the  issue  of  the  spirit  ration  in  vessels 
of  war,  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  this  essen- 
tial article  of  life  amongst  those  who  go  down 
to  the  seas  in  great  ships,    I  know  thatt  iu  addi* 
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tioo*  (from  oxperieote)  to  be  sometimes  abso- 1 
Intelj  esseodal  t<wtbe  sustaintog  the  energies  of 
the  meo,  when  great  efforts  are  to  be  made  under 
emergeocieSf  or  to  sustain  them  from  sinking  en- 
tirely after  great  physical  exertion,  influenced  bj 
eicenive  excitement. 

'*  If,  therefore,  it  in  any  measure  form  an  es' 
WDtia]  to  a  sailor's  comforts,  (of  which  he  has 
10  few  at  sea,)  why  should  the  very  many  be  de- 
prived of  it,  because  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  will*  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  abuse  themselves  and  tbeir  service  through 
an iflonlioate  use  of  it?  This  would  seem  like 
poBJabiog  the  many  good  men  for  the  faults  of 
the  few." 

Although  my  acquaintance  with  the  naval 
lerrice  commenced  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
aeesUiry  sioee,  and  therefore  is  less  than  half 
u  tocieot  as  that  of  the  veteran  commodore 
who  clsims  **an  OTperience  of  nearly  sixty 
years' lea-service,**  I  believe  that  water  which  is 
psre  wbeo  obtained,  may  be  perfectly  preserved 
for  an  iadeSnite  period.  I  have  drunk  water 
which  has  been  kept  on  board  ship  more  than 
three  years;  it  was  as  limpid  and  sweet  as  that 
fron  the  Schuylkill  or  Croton  after  passing 
throogh  the  best  modern  filter. 

The  general  employment  of  iron  tanks  for 
water  io  tbe  British  navy  dates  from  1815,  and 
ia  our  own  service  from  about  1S25.  Upon  tbe 
Mbjectof  supply  of  water  for  ships'  companies, 
IiQbjoio  an  extract  from  the  ^*  Statistical  re- 
ports OQ  the  health  of  the  Navy"  of  £ngland, 
collated  by  John  Wilson.  M.  D.  R.  N.,  ami  pub- 
Itthedbytbe  House  of  Commons  in  1840  and 
1841.   Dr  Wilson  says  : — 

"Palatable   water  in    suflicient  quantity,  is 

esgeotial  to  comfort,  and  influential  on  health ; 

umI  io  Bo  article,  at  least  in  the  manner  of  keep^ 

iDgaod  preserving  it.  has  there  been  greater  im^ 

proveroeat  than  in   this   indispensable  one,  in 

recent  tines,  in  ships  of  war.    When  water  was 

kept  ia  casks,  it  became  slightly  foetid,  from  the 

tiiKogagement  of  hydrogen,  in  a  few  dsys,  and, 

ui  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  loathsome,  as 

t<^he  swallowed  with  repugnance,  even   when 

called  for  by  urgent  thirst.     The  progress  of  de- 

cooipoattion,   and   its  nauseating  results,  were 

especially  rapid  and  offensive,  when  the  water 

was  most  pure  at  least,  when  it  contained  the 

•mallsst  portion  of  mineral  admixture,  and  the 

tsmpcrature  waa  high.     When  the  solid  food  at 

Ka  consisted   almost  exclusively  of  very   salt 

hcef  sad  pork,  biscuits  long  baked,  and  pud- 

<liBgs  made  of  salt  suet  and  ilour>  the  desire  for, 

^▼eB  tbe  neceasity  of  abuudance  of  water,  was 

great.    No  one  who  has  not  felt  it  can  imagine 

^distress  that  waa  often  endured,  WFthin  the 

tropics,  satting. aside  the  effecta  ou  bealtb,  from 


the  intense  thirst  thus  excited,  and  tha  only 
means  available  for  quenching  ir— water  so 
putrid,  and  offensive,  often  so  thick,  and  green 
from  vegetable  admixture,  and  decomposition, 
and  emitting  so  strongly  tbe  fetor  of  rotten  eggs, 
as  to  disgust  at  once  the  sense  of  smell,  and  of 
taste. 

"^Happily  all  these  evils  and  inconveniencea 
are  baniahed  from  the  navy,  by  the  substitution 
of  iron  taaks  for  .water  casks.  Water  suffers 
no  change  in  these  iron  vessels,  however  long 
kept,  at  least  no  change  in  itaeif,  from  decompo- 
sition. The  metal  becomes  oxydised  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  the  oxyde  in  tbe  interior  of  the 
tank  mixes  with  tbe  water,  but,  from  its  weight 
and  insolubility,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  does 
not,  except  in  stormy  weather,  discolour  tbe 
water,  till  tbe  tank  is  nearly  empty.  When  tbe 
water  ia  taken  from  the  tank  io  stormy  weathar, 
or  from  the' bottom,  it  has  a  brownish  color, 
account  of  a  portion  of  oxyde  of  iron  being 
peuded  in  it,  tbe  greater  part  -of  which  soon 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  which  it 
has  been  drawn.  It  is  not  tainted  with  any  thing 
offensive  either  to  the  palate,  or  the  nose.  Thei« 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  slight  chalybeate 
admixture  is  injurious  to  heahh;  it  may  be  in 
such  minute  portions  beneficial. 

**  It  is  of.  importance,  not  only  that  water 
should  be  kept  without  deterioration  in  ahips, 
but  also  that  it  should  be  wholesome  when  sent 
on  board.  Tbe  firat4>bject  is  fully  obtained  by 
iron  tanks;  tbe  last  must  depend  on  the  means 
of  anpply,  and  care,  and  judgment  in  selection. 
At  home,  and  generally  in  British  Colonies, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  procuring  good  water, 
but  in  some  of  the  many  places  visited  by  ships 
of  war,  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  procure  it  fraa 
from  mineral  solutions,  deleterious  in  quality,  or 
quantity,  or  from  various  vegetable  additions. 
In  such  cases,  care  and  labour  should  not  be 
spared  in  choosing  and  procuring  the  best.  1u 
some  foreign  ports  a  small  charge  is  made  for 
supplies  of  good  water,  to  save  which,  bad 
water  has  been  taken  on  board,  at  the  expense 
of  considerable  labour  to  ships'  companies;  this 
is  poor  and  injurious  parsimony,  which  should 
never  be  practised.  The  acuteness  and  philan- 
thropy of  Captain  Cook  led  him  to  lay  much 
stress  on  abundance  of  wholesome  water  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  to  use  every  means 
for  oittaiuing  it.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  did 
not  require  much  of  either  quality  to  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  ;  but,  looking  at  tbe  general  prac- 
tice then,  and  long  after,  it  was  not  so  self-evi- 
dent as  it  now  appears  to  be.'* 

Commodore  Stewart  is  in  error  to  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  good  or 
pure  water  at  sea ;  he  is  alao  wrong  in  attributing 
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tb«  disagreeable  odor  aad  taste  of  water  to 
•Moog  coDfiuemeot  In  close  TesseU,"  also  in  say- 
ing that  water  is  '*  found  in  a  sute  of  deeompo- 
aition**  from  such  cause,  and  ulso  in  the  notion 
that  water  contains  *•  fixed  air'*  (the  vulgar  Dame 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,)  the  loss  of  which  renders 
it  unpalatable  or  unwholesome.  Water  contains 
n  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  mingled  with 
it  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  no  **  fixed 
air"  or  other  gas.  Palatable  water  becomes  va- 
pid, insipid  by  boiling,  but  its  flavor  may  be 
speedily  recovered  by  agitating  it  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  which  becomes  enveloped  or 
mingled  in  the  liquid. 

It  is  notorious  tha.t  the  inhabitants  of  many 
towns  are  supplied  with  drinking  water  from 
tanks  exclusively,  and  that  rain  water  is  pre- 
served io  them  for  years  in  a  perfectly  wfaole- 
flome  state.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  error  of  Commodore  Stewart's /state- 
meat  and  the  fallacy  of  his  whole  argument. 
But  the  influence  of  opinion  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  men  holding  distinguished  positions, 
cannot  be  efficiently  met  by  the  simple  contra- 
diction of  obscure  individuals,  and  for  this  rea- 
floa  I  have  ventured  to  state  why  Commodore 
Stewart's  opinion,  on  this  point,  is  net  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public  or  of  legislators. 
His  first  argument  is  simply  this:  An  allowance 
of  spirit  has  been  given  to  the  privates  of  all 
christian  navies :  the  antiquity  of  this  allowance 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  propriety ;  hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  spirit-ration  should  be  continued  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  A  parallel  form  of 
this  reasoning  will  show  its  force.  Drunkenness 
has  been  permitted  in  all  ciiristiao  navies;  drunk- 
enness is  sanctioned  by  long  custom,  and  hence, 
it  should  he  continued  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

His  second  argument  is  simply  this :— Impure 
or  unwholesome  water  only  can  be  obtained  on 
board  ship  at  sea;  the  miiture  of  spirit  with  im- 
pure water  renders  it  palauble  and  consequedtly 
wholesome ;  therefore,  a  gill  of  spirit  taken  raw 
in  two  doses  daily  will  correct  the  disagreeable 
taste  and  odour  of  a  gallon  of  impure  water 
drunk  from  the  scuttle  butt,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  said  water  to  a  standard  temperature 
whether  the  ship  be  at  the  equator  or  the  poles. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Penalty  of  going  aloft  the  first  time ;  Bat  on 
board  &00  miles  from  land;  Flying -fish;  Dol- 
phin ;  Cetdceans ;  Dolphins  not  fishes ;  Chan- 
ging colors  of  the  dying  dolphin  explained* 

March  ISth.  Lat.  59o  22'  North,  Long.  54^ 
56^  West.  Fresh  breeze ;  ten  knots  an  hour. 
Gulf  weed  floating  past.    It  was  generally  be- 


lieved we  were  in  the  N.  E.  Trade  winds,  but  at 
night  it  rained  and  the  wind  changed. 

20th.  The  carpenters  are  at  work ;  they  are 
aheriag  the  arrangements  of  the  berth -deck, 
which  will  improve  the  ventilation  and  contrib- 
ute to  the'  comfort  and  health  of  all.  This  even- 
ing a  gentleman  who  has  never  been  afloat  be- 
fore, ascended  to  the  mizzen-top  to  enjoy  a  moon- 
light reverie,  where  the  captain  of  the  top  de- 
manded **  footing"  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  rule  is  that  the  new  comer 
shall  pay  an  initiation  fee,  in  the  shape  of  a  glaaa 
of  grog,  to  the  top-men,  or  its  equivalent,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  tied  fast  in  the  rigging  for  the  sport  and 
amusement  of  all  beholders.  It  is  cheaper  to 
pay  the  grog  than  risk  the  alternative. 

March  3lst,  Last  night  a  leather-winged  bat 
wa9  flitting  about  the  gun-deck  to  the  amaae- 
pient  of  many  who  surmised  the  animal  mus|  be 
excessively  weary  after  its  long  flight  from  land, 
the  nearest  point  of  which  being  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles  distant.  But  the  animal  probably 
came  on  board  at  New  York  during  the  autumn, 
became  torpid  in  the  winter  cold,  and  roused  into 
life  by  elevation  of  temperature,  had  emerged 
from  its  hiding-place. 

March  2Sd.  Latitude  24^41'  north,  longitude 
52^33'  west  Temperature  of  the  air  78°  F., 
and  of  the  sea  75^  F.  To  day  the  first  flying 
fish  was  seen,  and  a  dolphin  was  caught  under 
the  bow  with  a  harpoon.  The  animal  was  spee- 
dily butchered  and  distributed  to  the  cooks :  the 
flesh  is  white,  dry,  and  not  very  savory,  bat  may 
be  satisfactorily  eaten  at  sea. 

Flying-fishes,  called  exoeettis, — (one  who  sleeps 
out,  or  as  it  might  be  rendered  by  the  policemen 
of  large  cities,  **  a  night  lark") — which  means  a 
fish  which  sleeps  on  shore,  not  that  the  name  de- 
scribes the  habit  of  the  animal,  but  the  ancients 
are  supposed  to  have  believed  that  flying -fishes 
slept  out  of  the  water : — Flying-fishes  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  abound  most 
in  warm  regions.  There  are  several  species ; 
that  most  frequently  met  is  the  Exocetus  wlitans* 
These  fishes  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long, 
with  a  bluish  back  and  silvery  white  belly.  Their 
pectoral  fins  are  very  large  and  eipanded,  so  as 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  wings  to  a  limited  extent* 
They  bound  out  of  the  water  and  skim  along 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  occasion- 
ally  rising  and  falling  in  the  course  of  their  flight. 
Sometimes  hundreds  together  are  seen  upon  the 
wing,  presenting  a  beautiful  spectacle,  their  azure 
and  silver  sides  glittering  in  the  sun.  They  rarely 
remain  out  of  water  longer  than  a  half  minute. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  it  is  probable  their 
gills  become  dry,  and  they  drop  again  into  the 
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set  to  take  breath.    The  coramon  notion  b  that 
tbejciDDot  flj  when  their  fine  become  dry. 

Tbia  feeble,  briliiaot,  gracefnl  little  fieh  enjoys 
BO  little  aympathy,  becanae  it  ia  a  ▼ictim  of  ao 
ffliDj  porraen.  It  springe  from  the  sea  to  ea- 
cape  from  Toracioos  fishes,  only  to  fall  a  Tictim, 
very  oftao,  to  rapaciona  birds.  But  it  is  wrong 
to  lappoae  that  it  is  never  seen  in  the  air  except 
wbeii  punned  io  the  water :  it  ia  probable  the 
aoimal  fliea  for  its  own  pleaaure  as  well  aa  safety. 
It  feeda  apoo  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Wast  of  atreogtb  alone  preventa  it  from  being 
u  pest  a  depredator  as  any  inhabitant  of  the 
oceao. 

The  dolphin,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  a  fish, 
ikhoogh  it  dwells  in  water :  it  is  an  aquatic  mam- 
mal being  included  by  naturalists  in  tbe  order  of 
Cet^cB,  which  embraces  dolphins,  narwhals,  por- 
fwiiai,  grampuses,  whales  and  rorquals.  The 
cetkeana  are  formed  for  living  exduaively  in 
wtter;  bat  they  reaemble  fishes  in  nothing  else. 
Like  odier  mammala,  cet&ceans  respire  air  by 
maana  of  Inngs,  and  cannot  remain  under  water 
BMra  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes :  they 
va  therefore  obliged  to  come  to  tbe  surface  to 
^die;  fishes  on  tbe  contrary  respire,  by  means 
af  fiiHa,  tbe  ur  which  is  mingled  in  sea  and  river 
waten,  sad  are  not  tinder  tbe  necessity  of  com- 
iag  ioto  our  atmosphere  to  preserve  life.*  The 
blood  of  fishes  is  cold,  and  is  circulated  by  a 
heart  hariag  two  cavities ;  but  that  of  aquatic 
DaBmalaia  warm,  and  is  moved  by  a  heart  which 
^  tour  cavities.  The  blood  corposcnles  of 
hbea  sie  ellipticml ;  but  in  mammaJs  they  are 
cireolar.  Fbbes  propagate  their  species  by  means 
of  HS^  but  cet&ceana,  like  all  mammals,  bring 
forth  their  young  ones  alive  and  suckle  them  du- 
nagiofaocy.  I  nm  assured  by  whalers,  who 
^▼0  killed  mother  whales  when  nursing  their 

*  M .  LoDj  states  that  whilst  the  water  of  rivore  eon- 
tUH  p«  litre,  (sboat  a  quart,  or  61  cnbic  inches,}  40 
tiUe  ceadmetree,  (about  15  3-4  cubic  iocbes,)  of  gas, 
^  of  tbe  oceao  contains  only  20  centimetres :  and  that 
ikk  quBtiiy  Taries  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
*hieii  the  experiment  is  made,  as  he  shows  by  the  follow- 
^tihfe: 


Carbooie  acid« 

Oxygen, 

Asoie  or  nitrogen, 


Morning,  Emenmg, 

3.4  2.9 

5.4  6i> 

11.0  11.6 


19.8 


30.6 


The  Sucemeat  of  M.Leroy  has  been  Torified  by  a  com- 
laittee  of  fbe  Acadeniy  of  Sciencee  at  Paris.  The  por- 
<»o  of  oxygen  ▼aried  from  32.6  to  34.4  per  cent ;  that  of 
(he  ctrbooie  acid  Iron  12.0  to  19.4  per  cent ;  that  of  azote 
frwn  «.l  to  53-7  per  cent. 

Tbs  gaseous  compound,  mingled  in  rirera  and  seas,  is 
^Mbtleesly  adapted  to  tbe  physiological  wants  of  the  ani- 
■•bwhiefa  inhabit  the  waters,  and  fnrnisbes  them  the  ex- 
act qoaatity  of  vital  air  required  for  their  respiration. 


infants,  that  they  have  seen  acres  of  ocean  whi- 
tened by  their  milk,  effused  while  in  conflict  with 
tbeir  pursuers. 

Generally  considered,  cetlteenns  constitute  m 
distinct,  well-marked  order  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. Tfaey  all  inhabit  the  water,  and  their  stme- 
tnre  is  such  that  they  cannot  leave  it ;  for  tbia 
reason  the  ancients  mistook  them  for  fisbee.  The 
enormous  size  of  their  bodies  would  prevent  pro« 
gression  on  land ;  besides  the  weight  of  the  superi- 
or parts  would  crush  those  which  happened  to  be 
next  to  the  earth.  This  is  seen  when  these  men* 
strous  animals  are  stranded ;  they  are  flattened, 
and  their  internal  organs  are  so  far  effaced  by 
the  great  weight,  that  they  can  no  longer  perform 
their  functions.  Respiration  becomes  at  first  lm« 
borious,  then  Interrupted,  and  the  animal  dies 
from  asphyxia  or  suffocation  in  the  only  element 
respirable  by  his  organs.  His  muscular  power 
is  not  in  proportion  to  his  enormous  size ;  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture, which  providee  a  diminution  of  this  force 
inversely  and  proportionately  to  the  development 
of  stature  in  aJl  animals. 

In  order  that  cet&ceans  may  move  and  change 
place,  they  require  an  element  which  sustain* 
their  mass  without  too  much  compres  singit,  and 
while  aflbrding  the  necessary  support,  does  not 
offer  too  much  resistance  to  its  motions.  This 
element  is  water.  None  of  them  have  inferior 
extremities,  (bind  legs,)  but  tbe  body,  which  is 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  always  elongated,  ter- 
minates posteriorly  by  a  thick  tail  and  cartilagi- 
nous fin,  placed  horizontally,  which  admirably 
perform  the  duty  required  of  them.  They  swim 
by  means  of  this  tail,  which  pushes  them  forward ; 
and  the  fore-fins  serve  to  preserve  them  in  a  nat- 
ural attitude,  or  to  direct  their  motion  to  the  right 
or  to  tbe  left.  The  horizonml  position  of  the 
tail«fins  makes  their  manner  of  swimming  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  fishes;  the  latter, 
having  tbe  tail-fins  vertical,  push  tbe  water  from 
side  to  side,  while  cet&ceans  push  it  from  above 
downwards  and  from  below  npwards.  This 
structure  gives  them  great  facility  in  diving,  but 
at  the  same  time  renders  their  motion  on  the  sur- 
face undulatory,  which  is  so  strong  in  porpoises 
that  they  seem  to  be  always  turning  somer-sauis. 
The  bead,  generally  very  large,  is  attached  to 
tbe  body  by  a  neck,  which  is  so  thick  and  mas- 
sive, that  they  appear  not  to  have  any.  The 
anterior  extremities  are  composed  of  short,  flat- 
tened bones,  covered  by  a  tendinous  membrane; 
they  have  the  form  of  true  finsi  the  functions  of 
which  they  in  fact  perform. 

Compared  with  terrestrial  mammals,  cetl^ce- 
ans  are  not  very  intelligent.  Different  genera 
and  species  confine  themselves  within  certain  ge- 
ographical limits  respectively ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
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like  other  animale,  when  driven  away  by  their 
p^ursuera,  they  return  aj^ain  to  the  region  of  their 
.birth.  Some  live  io  rivers  exclusively,  some  in 
bays  and  gulfa,  and  others  are  only  encountered 
in  the  open  sea.  There  is  a  dolphin  which  never 
leaves  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  another 
which  never  passes  the  limits  of  the  Orinoco; 
There  are  several  genera  which  inhabit  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never  go  south  of 
the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  White  dol- 
phins are  seen  in  the  China  sea,  and  black  dol* 
phins  in  the  seas  of  Japan.  There  are  whales 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Brazil,  of  Japan, 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South  Pacific  oceans. 

The  order  of  cetaceans  is  divided  into  three 
families:  1st,  the  Dolphinians,  which  includes 
porpoises,  several  varieties  of  dolphins  and  nar- 
whals; 2nd,  the  Physeters,  andSrd,  the  Balanians. 
The  last  two  families  include  all  the  various  kinds 
of  whales  as  they  are  generally  called —sperma- 
ceti, black-fish,  right-whale,  blowers,  &c.,  &c. 

Cet&ceans  are  very  useful  to  human  society. 
They  furnish  oil  for  lamps  and  machinery ;  adi- 
pocere  or  spermaceti  for  the  chandler  and  drug- 
gist; whalebone  for  milliners,  mantua-makers 
and  umbrella  manufacturers,  and  their  teeth  sup- 
ply an  ivory  used  in  many  branchee  of  the  arts. 
And  lastly,  statesmen  and  politicians  perceive 
thmt  the  pursuit  of  animals  of  this  order  eonsti- 
totes  an  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  sea- 
men, essential  to  the  navy  in  time  of  war. 

tn  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  the  dolphin  was 
an  amiable,  good,  grateful  animal,  which  was  so- 
ciable with  those  who  treated  him  kindly;  be 
obeyed  them  and  became  so  fondly  attached  as 
to  die  of  grief,  when,  from  any  cause,  be  was 
abandoned  by  the  olject  of  his  affections.  Pan* 
aaaias  relates  that  he  himself  saw  m  dolphin 
which,  having  been  wounded  by  fishermen  and 
cured  by  a  cbild«  manifested  gratitude.  He 
Would  come  at  the  sound  of  the  child's  voice, 
and  would  carry  him  on  his  back  wherever  di- 
rected. The  melodious  notes  of  Arion  subjected 
dolphins  to  bis  purposes ;  and  the  pastoral  tastes 
of  Oppian*s  dolphin  was  so  decided,  that  at  the 
sound  of  the  shepherd's  flutes  he  left  the  sea  to 
Join  the  flocks  in  enjoying  the  quiet  and  shade  of 
the  woods. 

But  the  dolphins  of  the  present  day  are  stupid, 
brutal,  voracious  beasts,  with  only  intelligeaee 
enough  to  devour  their  prey  and  propagate  their 
species.  It  is  suggested  that  the  histories  of  the 
dolphin  given  to  us  by  the  ancients  belong  more 
properly  to  the  shark.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the 
dolphins  formed  a  very  ancient  race;  their  fos- 
sil remains  are  foUnd  in  the  marine  tertiary 
strata  of  the  earth. 

Naturalists  divide  the  family  of  dolphins  into 
seven  groups :  1,  Delphi norhynchus ;  2,  Dolphins 


proper;  3,  Inias;  4,  Porpoises;  5,  Hyperodoos; 
6,  Narwhals;  7,  Globicephales. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  numerous 
the  dolphin  tribes  are. 


Delphinorhynchus  coronatus, 

fro  n  tat  us,' 

rostratus, 
macutatus, 

**  naalayanus, 

micropterus. 


4t 


«c 


Dolphifu  Proper. 


•« 


4( 


U 


Delphinus  delphis, 
**        tursio, 
«<        capensis, 

superciliostts, 

Nove-Zelandia^, 
**        plumbeus, 
**        longirostris, 

Kingii, 
*'        leucopleunis, 
'*        truncatus, 
**        cruciger, 
**        dubius, 
*•        velox, 
"        frasnatui, 
**        cephalorhyncbus, 

Pernettyi, 

Boryi, 
**        albigenus, 
**        lunatusy 
"        minimus, 
*'        santonicusi 
**        abusalam. 
Planista  gangetica,  or  Delphinus  gangeticus. 
Delphinus  Peronii, 

"       Rhinoceros, 
"        Mongitori. 

Parpoius. 

Delphinus  communis, 
grampus, 
compressicauda* 
"        hastatus, 
**        Homei, 
*'        obscurus, 
**        cceruleo-alhus, 
"        deductor,  vel,  globicepa, 
**        globiceps. 
**        intermedins, 
**        leucas, 
**        Desmarestii, 
**        spun  us, 
*•        niger.* 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  dolphins 
are  not  fishes.  The  broad  and  marked  difTe fen- 
ces in  organization  between  the  class  of  fishes 

*  See  Dictiofinajre  Universe]  d^Histotre  Naturelle. 
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lod  the  class  of  mammals  are  recognized  by 
•light  obsenration ;  but  it  may  not  be  easy  mt 
firat  sight  to  regard  eet&ceans  which  belong  to 
tiM  latter  as  any  thing  but  flshes,  fur  a  simple 
reasoa.  The  fact  that  B»he9  are  peculiar  to  the 
waters  is  so  fiuDiliar,  that  it  is  perhaps  diflScult 
t»  beliere  any  animal  which  livee  only  in  the 
scsaa  is  not  a  fish.  The  medinm  in  which  ani- 
Bsls  dwell  does  not  indicate  their  structures,  or- 
gsoiiitloo  or  habits,  nor,  as  a  consequence,  to 
what  raak  to  the  classification  of  animal  exist- 
sses  they  belong.  All  animals  found  in  the  wa- 
ttrs  are  DO  more  fishes,  than  are  all  animals 
which  live  in  our  atmosphere  birds  or  insects ;  a 
qoadraped  is  Dot  more  distinct  from  a  toad,  both 
iahabitaots  of  land,  than  is  a  whale  or  dolphin 
iraai  a  shad,  all  inhabitants  of  water. 

The  iridescence,  the  changing  colors  of  the 
^og  doipbm,  is  a  theme  of  poets,  and  is  a  spec* 
tscle  Tsry  generally  admired.  In  the  minds  of 
wMder-loving  people,  these  changes  of  color 
shadow  forth  in  somo  manner  the  intense  agony 
of  the  laimal  in  its  death  struggle.  It  seems  to 
then  t  mystery  that  it  should  have  this  power ; 
bst  the  fact  b  susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

The  animal  has  very  minute  scales,  which  are 
■siked  by  Tory  diminutive  lines.  This  struc- 
tin,  or  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  scales, 
■  the  etose  of  the  phenomenon  under  conside- 
ration. 

The  scales  of  the  dolphin  are  about  three 
ittihs  of  an  inch  long  and  one  tenth  broad ; 
^are  paraboloid  in  shape,  and  marked  by 

I*  a 

iisei  thoot  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  apart,  form- 
lag  Domerons  parabola,  which  seem  to  have  a 
nnmoo  ceotre.  This  structure  is  revealed  by 
the  microscope.  To  undersund  bow  this  ar* 
nagement  explains  the  phenomenon,  it  ie  ne- 
ceanry  to  koow  that  if  a  ray  of  light  faU  upon 
t  plate  of  glass  which  has  been  ruled  so  as  to 
^^  lines  upon  ita  anrface  very  close  together, 
a  thoosaad  or  fifteen  hundred  to  an  inch,  the  ray 
^  light  will  be  refracted  and  the  surface  of  the 
{(an  become  iridescent,  showing  all  the  colors 
^  the  rainbow.  The  beautiful  play  of  colors 
M«a  on  the  surface  of  the  haliotis  shell  after  the 
Mter  covering  or  epidemis  has  been  ground  off, 
ii  owing  to  a  sunilar  cause.  The  shell-matter 
*  deposited  by  the  shell- membrane  of  the  ani- 
^  in  extremely  thin  lamina,  not  more  than 
oae  tboosandth  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the 
epidennis  is  ground  off,  the  edges  of  these  lam- 
Mt  **erop  out,'*  as  geologists  say,  and  form  nu- 
■^»i  extremely  minute  parallel  lines,  which, 
'^c^g  and  decomposing  white  light  into  iu 
P"Butive  colors,  as  may  be  seen  on  mled  glass, 
I^ace  the  iridescence  so  much  admired.  The 
^  on  the  little  scales  of  the  dolphin  have  the 
**<>«sffect:  and  as  the  contortion*  of  the  anl- 
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mal  in  the  agonies  of  death  of  course  continu- 
ously change  the  angle  at  which  they  are  seen 
by  the  beholder,  a  different  hue  is  perceived  by 
every  alteration  of  position  of  the  scales.  How 
perfectly  simple  is  the  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non, which  excites  almost  universal  admiratiea 
and  wonder,  to  say  nothing  of  auperstiiiott  In 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar ! 


MICHAEL  BONHAH; 

OR,  THE  FALL  OF  BEXAR. 

A    TALM    or    TEXAS,      IW    FIVX    rAaVS. 
BT  A  SOUTHRON. 

PART  II.— SCENE  L 

Interior  of  CKamher  in  Ae  palace  of  J>em  EaMam  do 
Mooienoroe,  Ckuvemor  «^  San  AniomAa  de  Bexofn 
The  Oooemor^  aoinSf  im  mititarf  eoHwne^  wriHn^  ai 
table.  Hie  ehapeam  hrae^  and  aword  lie  h^ore  him 
among  paper;    He  looke  vpfrom  hie  reading, 

Don  Eeteban.  There!  Madre  de  Dioe!  It  is  done. 
It  is  well  done!  It  it  written!  The  record  is  nwdo. 
I  maj  DOW  take  mj  rest.  I  may  sleep.  I  have 
fongbt  suceossAiIlj.  The  battle  is  orer.  The  field 
is  won;  The  laoreb  are  gathered*  Thej  eawreaib  my 
brow  for  ever!  I  datyi  thee,  Time!  Immortality,  thoa  art 
mine!  I  clutch  thee!  Oblirioo,  I  mock  thy  spiteful  arts! 
.  i  .  Yet,  let  me  see !  Let  me  read  once  more  what  I 
have  written !  Despatches  are  not  like  ordinary  letters. 
They  belong  to  history.  They  make  histoiy !  They  an* 
swer  all  the  purposes  of  iame.  They  are  ikoie !  Through 
such  as  these  she  epeaka,  and  confers  glory  upon  great 
heads!  Sie  ituradaeira!  And  I  am  not  alone.  Napo- 
leon Uvea  in  his  bulletins,  rather  than  h»  battles !  Great 
example  that!  Let  me  see  how  I  have  followed  it. 

-To hie ExeoUenep  Don  lapex de  Samia  Anna, Preoi" 
dent,  SfC, 
**  Excellency!  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the 
complete  defeat,— I  may  almost  say,  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  Tezian  invading  army,  by  the  small  but  gallant 
forces  under  my  command.  So  complete,  so  sudden  waa 
the  root,  that  I  may,  without  exaggeration,  appropriate 
as  my  own,  the  language  of  the  mighty  Roman.  We  had 
but  to  come,  and  to  see,  to  conquer !  It  did  not  even  need 
that  be  should  see  us!  The  enemy  disappeared  at  our 
approach.  He  shrunk  from  erery  encounter,  and  is  now 
flying,  with  all  speed,  to  the  barbarian  homee  from  which 
he  emerged.  The  hateful  Yankeyos  are  gone  forever  !— 
Our  soil  no  longer  blushes  beneath  the  tread  of  their  in- 
fomous  and  rebeUioos  hordes.  Tbis  defeat,  so  utter  and 
complete,  is  doe  entirely  to  the  terror  inspired  by  our 
arma!  Bo  eoucloaive  waa  this  terror,  that  I  cannot  now 
be  sure  that  any  of  them  perished.  Their  slain 'and 
wounded  have  not  been  reported  to  me.  Their  flight  waa 
quite  too  rapid  for  poreoit.  Oun  was  a  victory  without 
a  blow ;  one  of  thoee  Tietories  in  which  the  GenereUkip 
of  the  leader,  sustained  by  the  bearing  of  hb  troops,  dio- 
eoanges  in  the  enemy  every  idea  or  feeling  of  rsaistaBea. 
Your  ExcaUeaey  wiU  rqjoics  with  aso,  that  the  war  la  so 
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happilj  ended.  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  ia  aafe.  Wa 
need  no  auccoars.  May  your  Excellency  IWe  a  thone- 
and  yean.  God  and  Liberty !  Dom,  at  thia  our  Caatle 
of  M ontaneroa,  this*  die 

Tbera!  [Seaia  ike  LeUer. 

That  I  aay  ia  well  done!  Simple  and  expraaaivo.  To 
the  point,  without  childiah  epithet  or  woDaanly  circumlo- 
cntion.  In  the  veiy  apirit  of  Napoleon'a  Dispatchea  I  He 
coold  acaree  ha^e  done  it  better !  And,  for  the  fkct»  1  An 
not  the  Texian  Rebela  diaperMd  T  Who  can  aay  where 
they  are  T  Who  haa  aeen  them  for  a  month  f  Not  I  f 
Can  I  anawer  for  what  I  hare  not  aeen  f  No !  If  I  aee 
not  the  Texianis  and  hear  nothing  moie  of  them,  am  I  not 
to  aappoee  that  they  are  dispersed  T  What  more  nati»- 
ral  T  And  who  should  disperse  them  but  myself  T  To  my 
irlory  be  it  written!  Cesar  was  a  Captain— Cortex  was  a 
Captain— Napoleon  was  a  Captaii>— there  was  a  Captain 
BBoong  the  Statea  of  the  North,  named  Jackson  or  Joha- 
aon— Pm  not  sure  which,  and  rather  think  that  both  are 
the  same ;— but — What  ho !  there  Lnia. 
Enter  Lmu  his  Seereiarf. 


There !  for  Mexico,— see  that  the  Courier  haa  diapateh. 
Life,  nay,  more  than  life  depends  upon  his  speed  I 

IaUm.  ExcelleDcy,  Seoor  Don  Pedro  de  Zavalo,  haa 
just  come  in  from  Tuscasito  and  begs  to  kiss  your  hands. 

Dom  Eeieban.  What!  My  aon  that  ia  to  beT  I  wait 
him  here!— Fine  fellow,  that  lEx,  Lmm.]  Son  of 
mine.  A  little  loo  fiery,  perhapa,  too  warlike,  at  a  aea- 
aon  when  bulletins  can  be  miuie  ao  expreasiTe,  Ah! 
here  he  is.  Don  Pedro,  wekonie.  [Enier  Dem  Pedre.] 
I  rejoice  to  aee  you.  My  household  is  at  your  aerriee. 
All  that  I  have  is  youre. 

Pedr*.  Your  Excellency  »  too  generooa.  Do  I  dis- 
turb you  T 

Eefebam^  Not  a  whit.  I  was  just  cloeing  my  despatch 
for  the  President,  announcing  the  late  glorious  rietory. 

Pedro,    Victory ! 

E$teba».    What !  do  yon  aak !  Have  you  not  board  f 

Pedro,    Of  a  victory  t 

Eeteham,  Ay,  indeed!  Can  it  be  that  you  have  beard 
nothing  f 

Pedro.    Not  a  syllable! 

EHeban*  What  I  nothing  of  oar  ▼iciory  over  these 
Texian  Yankeyos! 

Pedro,    Not  a  word  till  now ! 

Esteban,  Oh!  Fame!  O  glory!  What  is  there  now 
wonh  Wrm^  for!  But,  really,  my  dear  Don  Pedro,  iavt 
yon  heard  nothing  of  this  glorious  triumph? 

Pedro.  There  waa  some  rumor  of  a  email  force  of 
Texian  rebels,  but  it  was  said  they  ware  dispersed  by 
fomine. 

Eeteban.  Famine,  indeed !  When  will  the  world  do 
justice !  And  our  valor  and  skill,  by  which  they  were 
disponed,  must  go  for  nothing. 

Pedro,  My  dear  GoTomor,  suilbr  my  eongntulations. 
These  are  truly  pleasant  tidinga.  It  waa  feared  that 
these  outlawed  wretches  would  give  you  trouble.  For^ 
tunaiely,  there  were  few  of  them. 

Eeiebim,    Few !  Four  thousand  me«  at  least. 

Pedro,    Can  it  be  poaaible  T  And  yoor  foree  T 

Eetebmm,  But  a  poor  three  hundred.  But  they  eere 
soldien  aa  you  may  suppose.  Bmve  fellows,  I  sidmit. 
Yon  will  suffer  me  to  add  that  they  were  admirably 
managed !  War  is  a  seienee,  Don  Pedro. 

Pedro,  This  alone  aofficea  to  prove  it!  But  three 
hundred  to  four  thottsatid  \  Your  tuceeas  waa  truly  ml- 
nculoas. 

Eeteban*  Miraculous !  Is  a  man,  now-a-days,  to  get 
credit  for  nothing  f  la  Fate  to  be  the  enemy  of  Fame  ? 
1  shall  begin  to  dread  iMt  the  honor  of  thia  victory  will 


be  ascribed  to  Saint  lago,  aa  in  the  daya  of  Hernaa 
Cortes.  People  will  begin  to  fancy  that  they  aaw  his 
white  horse  leading  the  punuit  of  tbeee  enmed  Pagan 
Yaakeyoe.  But,  you  are  aurely  too  wiae  for  anch  no- 
tions, Don  Pedro.  There  was,  let  me  assure  you,  no  other 
miracle  m  the  afiair  than  such  as  belongs  to  good  Gene- 
nlship— such  as  a  true  mUitary  genios  may  elfect  at  any 
moment.  The  miraele  lay  in  my  aaceeaafiil  stniegy; 
nad  tiMt  you  may  eall  miracle,  if  yoo  will. 

Pedro.  Gloriona  atrategy  indeed!  But  teU  me,  my 
dear  Don  Eateban,  where  waa  this  battle  fought  f  It  it 
ao  very  stimnge  Chat  I  ahonld  hare  heard  nothing  of  it 

before*  

rrfiiiw  {HeeUaHmgif.'i  Fought!  Where waah  fooghtf 
Why,  I  may  aay,  everywhere!  It  waa  a  aort  of  ranaing 
fight  in  which,  from  the  panic  of  the  fugiUvea.  the  partiea 
did  not  absolutely  come  to  blows.  For  that  matter,  the 
rebela  are  supposed  to  be  running  still.  They  have  had 
a  prodigious  firigllt,  I  aasure  you.  It  waa  quite  in  vain 
that  I  endeavared  to  punae  them.  I  couM  not  hope  to 
overtake  then.  Never  did  panks  atrickea  acoundreb 
better  use  their  legs.  It  ia  through  their  fean  that  yoa 
have  the  sufficient  proof  of  their  danger. 

Pedro.  Most  conclusive  testimony!  And  now,  my 
dear  Governor,  of   ather  mattera.     How  is   our  fair 

cousin  T 

EU^an,  We  shall  aurpriae  her  aa  I  would  have  sur- 
prised the  Texians.  With  thia  view,  I  have  aaki  noth- 
ing as  yet  of  our  little  arrangement. 
Pedro,  Indeed !  But  my  dear  Don  Esteban— 
Eetebmn.  A  part  of  my  plan.  Dob  Pedro !  I  am  none 
ef  yoar  rude,  direct,  uadivettiag,  matter-of-fect  peraens, 
to  apeak  out  abruptly  to  the  simple  point  before  ma. 
This  requires  no  sort  of  genius.  I  am  for  a  stratagem 
in  moat  things,  as  a  matter  of  art  and  refinement. 

Pedro,  But,  my  dear  Deo  Eateban,  whare'a  the  ne- 
cessity of  stratagem  in  a  case  like  this  f 

Eetebam.  Neceasity!  Wbere'a  the  neceasity  of  my 
daughter  marrying  at  aUf  It  ia  matter  of  taste  purely. 
Now,  my  taatea  lie  in  atratagem.  1  never  broke  my  egg, 
or  ate  my  supper,  or  kissed  my  wife,  or  did  any  other 
natural  and  necessary  thrag,  without  a  atratagem.  Strat- 
agem is  to  action  what  the  wine  is  to  -the  least— the  oB 
Id  the  dreaamg;  the  aalt  to  the  aalad ;  the  aogar  to  the 
cake;  beauty  to  the  woman;  wisdom  to  the  man;  gloiy 
to  the  aaiata,  and  tail,  hoof  and  bona  to  Don  Sathanas ! 
If  you  deny  me  my  strategy,  Don  Pedro,  I  deny  you  my 
daughter,— and  there  is  an  end  of  it ! 

Pedro.  But,  my  dear  Don  Eateban,  will  you  not  make 
some  allowance  for  the  impatience  of  a  lover  f 

Eetdmn.  Te  be  aure!  ao  I  do!  ao  1  will;  bat  yoa 
moat  aufkr  me  to  eay  too,  that  I  require,  in  taia,  aome 
allowance  to  be  made  for  my  genius  aa  a  strategist  This 
is  my  life,  my  passion.  You  shall  have  my  daughter: 
but  only  af^er  a  process  of  my  own ;  and  I  tell  you  that, 
as  yet,  she  does  not  know  you  in  the  character  of  a  lover. 
I  shall  sarpriee  her  with  the  feet— an  agraeable  anrprisa, 
aa  I  ahaU  deaign  it— though  aurpriaea  of  thia  aort  uaually 
operate  pleasantly  on  the  fancies  of  young  damsels. 

Pedro,    I  hope  they  may  in  this  instance. 

Eeteban,  Never  doubt  it,  Don  Pedro.  Only,  don*t  be 
impatient.    Hear  my  plan !  Fint,  for  the  maaked  battery. 

Pedro,    The  maaked  battery  f 

EeUham.  Exactly.  I  apeak  in  military  parlaaea  ;— 
aada  maaquad  baU  may  fairly  be  considerad  a  masksd 
battery* 

Pedro,    I  begin  to  see. 

Eeteban,  Don*t  attempt  to  anticipate.  It*a  quite  ioh 
possible  that  you  should  divine  my  expedients.  A  few 
explanations  ahaU  enlighten  yon.    Now  than,  aad  firetly, 
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M  the  M|  bj  tbe  fiivw  «f  H0I7  Motbert  a 
Ml,you  ahtll  usail  her  w  a  Turk! 

?«Ar».  Asa  Turk !  I*  Ikitb,  Don  EatebaD,  jroar  strat- 
■fm  prtMuaes  to  be  Mmewbat  intricate. 

£tltUn.  latricate!  To  be  sure.  Thia  ia  tbe  rery 
Mtwe  of  all  «timtageiD,  to  be  iotricate.  But  patiently. 
Look  joe  then.  I  piopooe  a  Bal  Maaqu^  at  the  Palace, 
lUi  feiy  aifbt,  lolely  to  bring  about  this  atratafeoa. 

Ftin.   But  shall  I  not  see  Oliria  belbie  to-night  T 

EtteboM.  Oh*  ay!  See  her,  to  be  sure,  as  oAen  aayou 
jkut ;  bat  not  a  word  of  your  passion,  or  oT  our  pur- 
poM,  till  I  fire  the  word.  I  am  Governor  and  Comman- 
der boi,  ia  CUp^  and  we  moot  proceed  in  all  things,  in 
niKtary  Uiion.  I  moat  gire  tbe  signal,^my  hand  most 
iiechctnia. 

fe^^  Well,  Governor,  I  hope  you  will  not  by  your 
itntigciBi  succeed  in  compelling  my  cousin  to  a  flight 
M  rafidss  that  to  which  you  forced  tbe  Texians. 

Etldm.  Well  hit  that!  Very  good!  No!  no!  To 
picfcst  thst  danger,  let  ua  go  to  her  at  dhce.  Ho,  within 
ibert! 

lEtder  Imu,] 

£i<etaa.  Say  fo  the  Senorita,  Donna  Olivia,  that  Se- 
Mr  Dos  Pedro  de  Zavalo  of  Tnscasito^  and  myself^  pie- 
mu  Miselves  to  kiss  her  hands. 

Ui,  The  Senoriia  haa  gone  to  the  Plaxa,  your  Ex- 
ceOcatj. 

iMm.  TothePlaxa!  Good!  The digr  is  a  fine  one. 
WcviUfeUoir  her,  Don  Pedro.    [Imm  oestste  Am 


Pidn,   With  an  my  heart. 

fa<faa, [h^mtMf  kim  Uadt^meeJl  YonrservantfSeilor. 

^^•tiktmiMgamdretreaiiM^.l  Pardon  me, year  £x- 
ttUttey,  bat  your  politeneaa  muat  not  make  me  forgetful 
•fjottrraok. 

^•tetsa,  [eaide.]  Excellent  young  man!  He  was 
hn  lobs  aeoortier.  [TVufces  lAe  mrm  •/  Dim  Pedro^ 
t^ttgtAirAep  march  taUUlp  out. 


SCENE  II. 

^PUsm^mrPukiie  Walkt im Bexw.    Agaftemt^ 

Prmlomged  viUatJUled  wiik  grtmp9 
f  dresmdpetpU  ^  both  seset.  The 
utti  tfflrf  drcif  ft  etmd  ttfilt,  btU 
A/reqmeni  §yri$ddiMg  oftkt  anlitorf , 
^•ffmmmollf  a  petuamL  BmJum  €iUer$aa  a  gay 
Mrwcwcnealicr,  mtito  CroekeU  U  garbed  aa  am  or- 
ner^orowfedriser. 

^*a»»   All  goea  aa  ws  would  have  it.    Yon  appear 
^  ^^  person  that  your  habit  speaks  you  { 
A  7Coaaa  of  the  Statea,  a  wagoner, 
^7  vcfl  beseem  tbe  Mexk  muleteer, 
^  pUj  tbe  part  with  all  the  natural  grace 
^  Mr  brave  western  hunters.    A  good  bronae, 
1*  tbai  Dpoo  yonr  cheeks.    Renew  it  often 
^^  die  chance  fovoura.    We  must  separate  now. 
Y«s  harry  to  oar  lodging.    Tie  not  well 
^  iboold  be  seen  together.    I  will  join  you 
Wkbia  the  hour  and  bring  your  last  instructions ; 
'^•wwbile  forget  not  you  were  bom  a  MuU! 

CrttietL    Hum  ia  the  word! — the  oncoagressional 
word:— 
It*f  aicbty  hard  not  to  forget  it.  Major, 
Bat  I  tarn  for  it  now. 

^^mAmi.  j^nd  must  go  through ! 

Ta  bat  a  day.    Away!    We  separate. 

Crocictt.   Ah,  ha!    You're  for  staying  awhile  longer 


among  these  beaotiea.  Well !  Pm  tough  and  gristly  now, 
but  I  waa  tender  enough  once, and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Tory  sight  of  a  pretty  gal  used  to  make  my  heart 
thump  agin  my  ribs,  for  all  the  world  like  a  cracked  drum 
at  a  Nashville  muster.  I  like  to  look  at  the  critter  still, 
but  she  don't  make  the  old  drum  beat  any  longer.  But, 
mum's  the  word ;  the  Major's  looking  wolfish !    Pm  off. 

[ExUCroekeU. 

Bamkaat,  [#•/«•.]    She  comes  not !    And  I  look  for  her 
in  vain. 
Bright  eyes,  sly  glancing  through  their  foiling  veils. 
Lake  stara  through  pliant  fidds  of  floating  cloud, 
Shine  on  me  aa  I  pass ;  and  swan-like  forma. 
Swim  in  spiritual  movement  'moogst  the  trees. 
But  here— among  the  thousand  still  supreme, 
Leavea  them  to  fruitless  triumph.    Can  it  be 
That  she  has  play'd  upon  my  foolish  passion 
And  mocks  me  with  her  promise  T    Idle  fear ! 
She  cannot  thus  do  wrong  unto  herself^ 
And  to  that  angel  purity  of  glance. 
Needing  no  sweet  assurance  from  her  tongn^— 
Though  that  were  angel's  too.    She  mmtt  be  here  I 
Why  do  I  eeek  the  crowd  1    In  eome  lone  spot, 
Hallow'd  by  solitude  from  the  vulgar  mood^— 
'Tis  there  that  true  maid  would  receive  her  lover  ;— 
There,  by  yon  silent  groves  that  skirt  the  river, 
Methinks  she  wanders  now  :  and — Ua!  she  comes, 
Even  now,  from  thence.    I  will  conceal  myael£      [Oon 
aeide,  wckiU  OUaia  eaiert,  hokimg anxiouMly  aromad  her* 

iMwia.    leeehimnot!    No  form  in  all  the  Plaaa, 
Tells  ose  of  him.    He  has  forgotten  me ! 
How  should  1  move  so  proud  a  heart  as  his  t 
What  charms  are  mine  that  I  should  make  thia  cooqueat. 
Oh !  wherefore  should  I  hope-— yet  wherefore  tremble 
Lest  he  forget  uie  T    Can  it  be,  my  heart, 
I  love  this  stranger? 

Baiduua^  [behind  Arr.]       If  you  do,  dear  lady. 
It  were  the  blessing,  which,  beyond  all  others. 
His  inoMMt  spirit  prays  i9r* 

OftsM.  What  have  I  said! 

Ah,  Senor,  you  surprise  me. 

BonAasi,  Sweet  surprise! 

At  least,  to  the  oiiender  I    Ah,  forgive  nae 
l(f  stealing  on  thy  steps,  mine  ears  grew  happy 
With  what  they  drank  from  thy  unconaoious  lips. 
Oh!  let  me  make  complete  the  dear  aasurance. 
By  the  frank  homage  of  a  heart  that  brightens 
In  the  sweet  glimpse  vouchaaled  me  of  your  own. 
I  love  you,  lady ! 

(Mima,  Ah !  Seitor,  do  you  love  me  t 

BMiAaaa.    With  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  atrength  and 
■oul, 
My  thought,  my  hope,  mine  eyes,  I  love  thee,  lady. 

OUma.    Ah,  Seoor!    Oh  !  my  foolish  heart  be  still. 
Nor  in  the  sudden  trouble  of  this  joy. 
Declare  your  foolish  fondness.  [Aeide* 

Bonham.  Not  a  word. 

Nor  look  of  blessing,  lady  %    Did'st  thou  hear. 
The  faith  my  worshipping  heart  has  offered  there  f 

OUoia.    Did  I  not  hear!    Can  1  believe  thee,  Seftor  t 

Benham.    Say,  shall  I  swear  it,  lady  1    By  what  star. 
Brightest  and  sacredest  in  Beauty's  eyes. 
Purest  in  Heaven's!    Prescribe  to  me  tbe oatl^ 
And  by  the  stars— and  by  those  eyes,  I  swear. 
And  00  thia  hand ;— nay  do  not  keep  it  from  me. 

Oiivia,    Oh,  do  not  swear!    It  needs  not— will  not 
prove 
What  you  declare  so  fondly.    Do  but  speak— 
Or  look— the  words  once  more,  and— 

Bamham.  Speak,  O !  speak ! 

O/seto.       And--rU  believe  you ! 
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Bomkam,  Will  jou  believe  me! 

Ah!  eweetest, nerer  did  a  maiden'a  faith 
Lees  peril  on  a  lover*! '.    From  that  hour 
When  my  moet  fbrtunate  eyes»  by  Lova'a  rancho 
Beheld  yonr  beauty—- 

Oiimim.  Senor,  by  that  raocho-^ 

That  ecene  of  atriie  and  dread,  I  atill  remember, 
Never  to  loie  it — when  the  wild  Camancb6, 
Smote  me  to  earth,  and  *neath  hia  savage  fbryi 
Hopeless,  1  shriek'd  for  auccor,  and — I  found  it! 
Nor  sticcor  only !    You  came,  you  conquer'd,  Se&ort 
More  than  the  desperate  savage. 

Btmkam,  Dear  Olivia, 

The  aame  eventful  victory  made  me  yoan,'^ 
Captive  to  those  dear  eyes,  and  witching  beautiaa, 
That  seem  to  sadden  o*er  their  own  swift  triumphs. 
As  if  the  world  had  nothing  left  to  win. 

l^ftiy  aitd  in  tot§  toMes.]    To  me  it  hath  not, 
now. 

My  prize,  my  precious  angtl  f 
Olivia.       And  did  you  love  me  then  T 
SmAam,  That  very  moment! 

i!  sure  you  must  remember  how  I  held  yon, 
Close  lock'd  in  my  embrace,— the  danger  overi— > 
Feigning  belief  that,  In  your  fisminitte  terror. 
Your  strsngth  had  left  you. 

Olivia,  And  it  had,  believe  mei 

Else  I  had  never  snflered  such  embrace, 
Even  from  the  one  so— 

Bvmkam,  Wherefore  on  the  Word, 

Bo  full  of  precious  promise  do  you  pause  f 
OHtfia.      Oh,  no,  I  should  not  speak ;  but  you  were 
right,-^ 
The  atrengih  of  will,  at  least,  if  not  of  person, 
Had  left  me  when  I  trembled  in  your  arms. 
Nor  would  I  chide  you  with  a  show  of  rigor 
That  needed  no  display.    1  heaid  your  voice; 
Its  gentle  accents  soothed  me ; — aaw  your  ftrm— 
And  in  your  loving  tenderness  of  look, 
Felt  any  thing  but  weakness.    I  was  strong. 
And— but  'twere  most  unmaidenly  to  show. 
How  great  my  weakness  now. 

AsnAoM.  Speak  on!  Speak  on! 

Give  to  each  dear  emotion  fitting  speech, 
That  I  may  feel,  how  bless*d  o'er  other  men, 
This  fbrtunate  moment  makea  me. 

OUvia.  Ohlnomoit! 

Hers  comes  my  father. 
Bamkam,  lande.}    Then  my  trial  comes !  -^ 

Enter  Bern  Eitttam  mU  DmPtdra. 


My  dear  father! 

Eete^an,  How  now,  Seftorita!  It's  as  hard  to  find 
you  as  the  gold  mines  of  Gallipango.  We  have  met  with 
every  body  in  all  Bexar,  but  your8elP--among  others, 
with  your  good  aunt,  the  ever^to-be«-loved*and-honored- 
at-a-distance.  Donna  Elvira  Terssa  de  los  Floras  y  Ba- 
namos,  who  would  have  held  on  to  an  antediluvian  himself 
had  he  only  come  in  the  guise  of  a  bachelor.  These  old 
maids  keep  their  hold  upon  a  single  man,  as  if  every  nerve 
bad  a  tooth  of  its  own.  It's  only  when  I  meet  with  her 
that  I  am  painfully  reminded  that  I  am  a  widower.  But 
I  shook  herofl'  finally,  by  a  stratagem,  calling  to  her  side 
Don  Viocenie  Trueha,  who  is  mora  certainly  a  marrying 
man  than  I  am.  She  took  to  him  as  a  hungry  serpent 
to  a  drowsy  frog.  A  most  happy  stratagem,  that  of  uUne, 
eh!  Don  Pedro. 

Pedro.    Truly,  a  roost  happy  stratagem ! 

Who  have  you  here,  Seftorita  1  Senor.your 


IBonium  hom$  tn  tiUiue 


OltHtt.  This,  my  dear  father,  is  the  brave  gentleman 
who  aaved  my  cousin  Donna  Maria  and  myself  from  the 
Camanches,  at  the  fountains  of  Loro. 

BetebaM.  Indeed,  Senor,  I  rejoice  to  see  yon.  My 
daughter  has  already  made  me  acquainted  with  your  valor, 
and  the  great  service  yon  rendered  heraclf  and  consin.  I 
love  men  of  valor*  I  am  one  myselft  I  hate  ingratitnde, 
and  will  show  that  I  am  grateful.  Sdlor,  I  kiss  yxmt 
hands,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  all  that  I  am,  and  have, 
is  at  yonr  command. 

Bonkam,  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  your  ExceOca* 
cy ;  the  small  service— 

EUeban.  Small  service,  do  you  call  it  T  What !  to  safe 
my  daughter,  Senorita  Olivia  de  Monteneros,  from  a  horde 
of  rascally  Camanches,  a  small  service !  By  the  wisdom 
tooth  of  my  great  grandmother,  I  would  not  aofler  your 
enemy  to  speak  of  it  so  lightly.  It  was  a  great  senrice, 
SeikHr,  and  you  managed  the  rascals  famously.  It  was  a 
nice  stratagem !  ^You  took  them  by  surprise — ^I  can  see 
that.  Pray  ttW  me  how  yon  planned  it  (  a  very  nice 
Btmiagem,  no  doubt^>wortliy  to  be  studied. 

BiMikawu  Nay,  yonr  Excellency,  hut  there  was  no 
stratagem  at  all.  I  simply  heard  the  screams  of  women, 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  extricats 
your  daughter  and  her  cousin  from  the  savages. 

EMUban,  Bravely  done,  and  told  with  rare  modesty ! 
Still,  I  should  have  preferred  that  you  had  operated  a 
little  more  by  the  rules  of  art— a  little  more  strategetkallj. 
At  all  events,  the  afiair  ulls  for  your  valor.  No  small 
odds,  Don  Pedro,  one  man  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Ca* 
manches. 
Bonham.  But  fwo,  your  Excellency* 
Pedro.  The  Camanches  afS  very  cowardly  scoundiela. 
One  good  man,  with  half  a  heart,  is  equal  to  a  score. 

Bonkam^  [to  Pedro.}  Did  yon  ever  manage  a  score  of 
them,  Senorf 
Pedrot  [Jiereelf.J  Hey!  Senor. 
Eeteban.  Indeed,  Don  Pedro,  but  we  differ  very  much 
in  that  opinion.  But  the  subject  of  Camanche  valor  will 
serve  for  future  discussion.  Meanwhile,  this  noble  gra- 
tleman-— Senor— [<0  BenAom]— I  would  bring  you  to  ths 
knowledge  of  ray  excellent  kinsman,  here,  Don  Pedro  ds 
Zavalo,  but  that  I  have  not  the  honor  of  your  name. 

Benkam^  1  am  known,  sir,  in  Mexico,  as  Don  Annador 
de  Agutlar. 

Eeieban,    Don  Armador  de  Agnibir!    A  good  name— 
an  hlstorieal  name,  as  I  may  say.    Yonr  fomily  cams  in 
with  the  oonqnest. 
Bonkam.  They  did,  yonr  Excellency. 

JBalekm.    Yon  will  inherit  their  fbrtnaee.    You  are  a 
conqueror  also.    You  look  like  a  man  who  has  been  used 
to  conquest. 
Pedro,  [ka^aeide,  ai  Bonkam.}    "  Great  as  he  is  is 
dust  he  lies. 
He  meets  a  greater,  and  he  dies!** 
Bonkam,  [aeide.}    Truly  I  think,  this  gallant  jeers  tt 
me: 
We'll  fathom  him  anon. 
Eeiebam.    What  is't  yon  said,  Don  Pedro  f 
Pedro.    Truth,  Senor,  nothing  of  much.    A  poor  j«st, 
On  a  much  poorer  subject. 

Eetebaa.  A  wisebusiuesa  that.  But  let  me  brief  70Q 
to  know  this  gentleman,  Seflor  Don  Amador  de  Aguilar. 
You  should  be  friends.  Both  young,  and  brave,  and  ot 
ancient  family.  Ah,  if  it  had  sot  been  fbr  the  auceesa  of 
my  stratagem — if  we  had  not  utterly  annihilated  tbcM 
Texian  rebels,  soatl^red  them  to  the  four  winds  of  betvea« 
how  I  should  have  sejoioed  to  see  you  two,  rivals  liirlaini 
and  smiting  hip  and  thigh  among  the  ranagales. 

Pedro.  These  Texians  are  no  Camanches— not  ea«iij 
driven  by  fine  caparison  and  tho  mare  show  of  wespoei* 
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It  will  ic^vira  Uova,  slwolate  Uowa,  wMi  w^nag  arm 
■ad  g99d  metal,! cso  tell  Dob  AmadoTt  wheneTerheiiiall 
■eec«riiii(hen!  [TVadet  U«  Mf»rtf. 

Bwdkna.    Don  P«dro  thialct  aa  I  do.  yoar  Ezcellencj. 
Ba  hu  probably  mac  theaa  Texiaaa  in  battla.  They  have 
Ml  Ui  fword.    Ha  knows  them,  or  rather  he  haa  made 
them  to  kaoar  him  bj  the  strength  of  his  arm.    Ha!  Se- 
ifor,  if*t  not  to  f 
Ftdrm,  lUmgkifff.]    No,  Senor. 
Fmhmm,    Taxiana  are  not  Camanchea.     Tbaj  will 
nqoin  goad  weapooa,  and  it  ia  part  of  mj  butiaeM  here 
10  Mek  them  with  mine.    I  am  indifierantly  ready  for  any 
meaij,  tad  keep  up  the  practice  eometimea  with  a  friend 
bdmd  the  walla  of  La  Gnayra.    It  ia  my  fiivorite  place 
•f  pnetice,  when  ia  Bexar,  at  eoBrise  every  momfaig. 
fTeedlm  Ua  iMJirif  a  md  iwokm  ■■■  ai'tfr  iiatfa  tu  Ptdr0» 
(Mwim,  [nrnrff.]        Tbeae  men  mean  miechieH 
EtUham.    Well!  well!  whether  Camancbe  or  Texian, 
I  feel  sua  of  both  of  you.    My  atrategiaa,  and  yourvalor 
ad  rigor,  wonld  eoon  bory  the  wholb  banditti  of  Texaa 
k  Ike  Galll    Yoa  meet  no  with  me,  Senora.    My  home 
Ml  be  yenr  heme.    Don  Pedro,  it  haa  Umg  been  youia. 
Dm  Aoadar,  it  moat  be  youia  firom  this  moment.  Come! 
Ftdn.    Ton  maat  pardon  me,  yoar  Excellency ;  but 
IB  eagagement    aa  emfogememi  if  honor.    [Looking  to 


EdAoM,  Indeed!  but  thia  will  nerer  do.  We  must  find 
mMkcraafafraMBt  for  yon.  Yea  muaC  home  with  me. 
1  WMt  kaow  Don  AMador  better:  and  yon, Don  Pedro, 
BiMt  aaiie  with  me  in  aecurinf  hia  friendahip.  Two  such 
pUutt  are  not  met  with  every  day  in  Bexar.  Ab|  Se- 
M(^  we  are  q uite  too  for  from  the  great  centre.  The  raya 
tf  Mexico  leMom  reach,  and  never  warai  us ;  and  when 
«c  eaa  ky  banda,  aa  dow,  upon  one  of  ita  ehoiee  epirita, 
*c  MM  Bat  eoflar  him  to  eacape.  Hear  you,  Don  Ama- 
dor* CoBM  along !  Come  with  ma  I  have  a  moat  de* 
Ugkifttl  atratagem  in  progresa. 

Fedr0.  I  too  have  a  atratagem,  your  Excellency.  It 
h  Tery  like,  yoor  friend,  Don  Amador,  haa  bia  alao.  If 
k  be  the  gallaat  that  yon  apeak  him,  aa  I  do  not  quea- 
Ika,  he  eaa  acareely  well  be  withont  one. 

""••w.  Tra%  1  have  my  atratageia,  Senor,  and  am 
•laays  ready  for  a  good  oiM,anch  aa  your  Excellency  and 

Doe  Pedro  aiay  propoae.    It  ia  poasible  that  I  may  match 

yoQ  both  with  aomethiog  in  return.    At  preaent^ however, 

I  bare  aa  engagemrat,  yoor  Exccilency,  and  mutt  beg 

^toeaeaaaaae. 
AMaa.    By*r  Lady  I  but  I  take  thia  ai,  Sei 
Olma,   I  aae  that  I  mnat  interpoae,  at  laatt 

To  cad  tfau  atniggle.    Senor  Don  Amador, 

Chra  me  aa  arm,  I  pray  you :  nay  tbe  other— 

1^  Pedro  will  aupport  me  on  the  right*- 

Yae  amat  attend  me  Senon;  I  too  have 

My  liitk  atiaiagemt— to  wake  the  envy 

or  all  the  Pkxa.    Not  a  maid  that  paaaea, 

^Bd  Mca  me  thua  ao  gallantly  attended, 

Bot  ikkeaa  with  vexation.    *Tia  ao  aeldom 

Tbat  1  have  chance  to  move  them  to  thia  meaaore, 

Ikoataotloaaitaow.    Yoo  am  fciad,  Senor 

IkaAvador.       {Tokto-tkorelmetaniorm^  Pedro* 
Bmkom,  [oferimg.]        CheeKuIly,  I  yield  OMi, 

1^  lady,  to  the  aweeteat  deapotism, 

Aid  kaow  not  how  to  murmur. 
£*««B.    Wellmaaaged,Oli%ia.  Ra!  bal  Yon  have 

7—t  atratagema  alao.    It  ia  a  g tfl  in  the  fomify. 
^*dr^  [U  Boakam,  looking  Mkind  Olioiai}    I  truat, 

8mor.  that  yon  will  not  forget  the  claima  of  your  friend. 

u  «y  cagageroeota  are  thua  interrupted,  lean  aaaure  you 

^y  ere  by  ito  meana  forgotten. 
BoHkoat,    Never  doubt  me,  Senor.    My  friend  will  not, 

ad  1  have  nanaUy  been  found  true  to  friend  and  foe. 


Pahaw,  gentlemen,  yoor  better  frienda  are 
here; 
Would  yoo  aeek  truer  T    Come  with  me ;  1*11  find 
Friendahipa  enough,  and,  may  be,  warmer  feelinga 
For  any  dosen  cavaliera.    Leadt  Seaorita, 
The  day  ia  leavug  oa. 

OKoia,  My  triumph,  Seiior, 

Muat  be  complete.    The  woman'a  atratagem 
Must  make  me  without  rival  on  the  Plasa, 
Though  the  day  leavea  ua.    See,  they  paaa  ua  by, 
Nor  apate  the  ahow  of  inward  grief  they  foci. 
At  aoch  unwonted  cooqueat.    Oh!  gentlemen, 
Yon  make  me  proud  to-day. 

BanAom.  It  ia  man's  pkaaitie 

That  Beauty  ahould  be  proud. 

O/ieto,  [bowing  Jir$t  io  Pedro,  then  to  Bonkom,  while 
tftey  ore  reepeeiivelf  menaeing  each  other ,  and  tkme  tkef 
go  forward.}       Don  Pedro ! 

Pedro,  Senorita! 

Of aaao*  I  am  too  happy,  Se&ora. 

BeaAam.    That  you  ahould  be  ao,  with  my  ministry, 
Leavea  me  atill  happier,  lady.    At  your  will 
LetyHead  and  enemff  waU.    Aa  I  am  trae 
To  Beauty,  I  will  he  aa  true  to  friendahip. 
And  noi  ieee  trne  to  hate.    i.et  them  both  know 
That  troth  and  valor  need  no  better  plea 
Than  beauty'a  laws  prescribe.    Then  take  me,  lady, 
And  atill  the  time  that  keepa  me  in  your  aervice. 
My  heart  shall  hold  too  abort. 

Eoteban.  Well  said !  Well  said ! 

How  dextrous  are  theae  Mexican  gallants. 
What  says't  Don  Pedro  1 

Pedro,  Why,  that  I  am  no  Mexican  gallant.  Fine 
speeches  are  not  my  vocation ;  btU  I  can  strike  hard  blowa 
when  the  time  cornea  for  it* 

Eeie&eM,    Let' the  time  come  beforo  you  speak  of  blowa. 

Bonkam^  At  least  mf  speeches  tell  not  of  mp  blows. 
They  speak  for  themselves. 

Pedro^  And  mine! 

Oftrta.        Sire,  most  I  wait  you  f 
[Exewni  omnee.    The  Oovernor  loading  the  wag,  and  the 

two  rioaie  ttiU  eupporOng  Oiioia,  and  jtreterving  am 

exterior  of  eonrte$$  t»  her  eyes,  jmms  etfi,  exchanging 

einiater  gtameee  ai  eterg  epporiunitg.    8he  turning  at' 

tematelg  vpon  them,  and  with  a  emile,  watching  and 

etrioing  to  discourage  their  hoetilitg, 

Eho  or  Part  II. 


«HORT  SERMOXS. 


FROM     PARIfllAJf     8T05Xg. 


NOTRE  DAME. 

Nioeteea  buDdred  yean  ago,  Juliua  Csaar, 
then  on  hia  victorious  loarch  towards  Britain, 
conquered  the  Gallic. tribes,  known  as  the  Pariaii, 
and  took  possession  of  their  stronghold.  It  was 
a  small  island  in  tbe  river  Seine,  called  in  the 
Celtic  tongue,  *^  Lauton-hezi"  or  dwelling  of 
the  watera,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  huts  which 
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covered  its  surfece,  stood  a  Druidicul  altar,  ce- 
mented with  human  blood.  Naming  the  island 
'*  Lutetia,"  Caesar  erected  forts  at  the  extreme- 
ties  of  the  bridges  which  connected  it  with  the 
main-land,  and  the  Gallic  idols  were  dethroned, 
that  a  trading  company  known  as  the  **  NauUt 
Parisiit^^  (the  hourgtoxBie  of  those  days.)  might 
substitute  a  votive  altar  to  Jupiter,  Optimva 
Maximus — the  **  Zeus"  of  the  Greeks.  This,  in 
its  turn,  was  changed  into  a  christian  chapel, 
and  was  duly  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  soon 
after  St.  Denis,  the  Areopagite,setout  upon  his 
miraculous  pilgrimage,  carrying  bis  bead  under 
his  arm.  And  it  was  there  that  Julian,  the  inde- 
fatigable apostate,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by 
his  soldiers  in  the  year  360.  Gallantly  did  the 
Napoleon  of  those  days  lead  his  cohoru  to  con- 
quest and  to  victory,  but  he  fell  at  last,  far  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  pierced  by  a  Roman  arrow. 

The  island  was  soon  covered  with  buildings, 
and  as  the  walls  of  Lutetia  were  extended  on 
either  bank  of  the  river,  the  faithful  enlarged 
and  added  to  their  shrine.  But  the  Merovingian 
race  were  alike  unable  to  repel  their  Norman 
foes,  or  to  foster  civilisation,  nor  did  Paris  pros- 
per until  Charlemagne,  with  bis  fair-haired  Teu- 
tonic warriors,  came  to  conquer  peace.  Goths, 
Huns,  Normans  and  Saxons  were  driven  back 
to  their  homes,  and  one  iron  edict  was  eyory 
where  proclaimed  to  the  conquered— a  sword 
was  planted  upright  in  the  earth,  and  every  head 
had  to  bow  lower  than  the  hilt  as  its  owner 
passed— or  it  was  at  once  lopped  off.  The  sword, 
as  the  protector  of  the  cross,  thenceforth  was 
honored  at  **  Notre  Dame." 

Next  came  the  Capet  race,  and  under  their 
fostering  devotion,  the  Metropolitan  church  rose 
to  its  present  proportions,  with  lofty  nave  and 
massive  towers,  brilliant  windows,  and  quaintly 
carved  altars.  Hither,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  came  the  **  legitimate*' sovereigns,  to  wor* 
ahip  iu  state,  and  in  the  adjoining  palace,  the  Arch- 
primate  of  France  signed  those  edicts  which 
stretched  victims  upon  the  rack,  to  prove  the  do- 
minion of  the  church  over  the  human  mind — 
doomed  them  to  pine  in  dungeons^ to  prove  that 
the  cliurch  was  sovereign  of  the  human  heart— 
and  crushed  thousands  of  Protestant  hearth* 
atones  into  desolation,  to  prove  that  at  Rome 
alone  was  the  entrance  to  Heaven. 

Proudly  from  the  tower- top,  waved  the  Royal 
flag,  golden  lilies  studded  its  pure  white  field, 
and  often  the  vaulted  roofs  echo  with  Te  Deums, 
chaunted  in  honor  of  French  victories.  At  one 
time,  to  gratify  a  wanton  favorite — at  another  to 
revenge  a  fancied  insult — and  often  to  uphold 
the  church,  war  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Capet  race.  And  it  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  French  race,  from  the  day  when  the  astute 


Richelieu  resolved  to  humble  the  feudal  ariatoc- 
racy,  by  making  military  renown  the  only  title 
to  honor  and  fame.  Even  the  churchmen  buck- 
led on  armor  and  followed  the  white  pennon  to 
the  field,  as  we  learn  from  the  old  distich. 

**  Un  archev^que  est  amind, 
Un  grcM  ^T^qoe  est  capoml ; 
Un  prelat  preside  aux  fronti^ree, 
Un  aatre  a  des  troupes  guerri^res ; 
Xhk  capucin  pease  aux  combats, 
Ua  cardinal  a  dee  soldats.*' 

Louis  XIV,  who  oever  knew  any  other  rule 
but  his  own  will,  and  who  united  to  the  madneea 
of  arbitrary  power  the  fury  of  intolerance,  fanned 
the  war  spirit  into  a  flame.  Often  did  Notre 
Dame  echo  with  solemn  thanksgiving  for  victo- 
ries—on the  Rhine,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
Moselle, — and  the  people,  charmed  with  cap- 
tured standards,  tolled  to  sustain  the  armies  sent 
forth.  The  history  of  France  during  that  period 
is  but  a  record  of  wasted  blood  and  treasure, 
poured  forth  by  the  lavish  hand  of  her  mlera. 
and  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  French  armies  were  abeeat 
forty-six  years  on  hostile  ezpeditioiis,  interferiog 
in  the  politics  of  neighboring  nations  in  the  gen- 
uine Kossuth  style.  Gradually,  the  licentaoua 
habits  of  the  camp  pervaded  society,  and  France 
becaibe  noted  for  brute  force,  reckless  expendi- 
ture, and  unblushing  dissipation — **  her  dark 
Bastille,  her  bankrupt  exchequer,  and  her  shame- 
less court."*  And,  rising  above  the  roll  of 
drums,  or  the  hum  of  the  city,  the  great  bell  of 
Notre  Dame  rang  forth  its  joyous  notes,  as  Roy- 
alty came  often  in  state,  io  kneel  in  penitence, 
and  bow  humbly  before  the  delegate  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff.  Religion,  like  a  whited  sepulchre, 
covered  a  rotten  and  vile  state  of  society. 

The  bell  next  pealed  forth  a  different  note, 
and  the  **  tocsin,"  which  was  the  death-knell  of 
the  Bourbons,  introduced  a  new  set  of  perform- 
ers at  Notre  Dame.  Years  of  warfare,  that  evil 
school,  had  engendered  a  frightful  indifference 
to  the  Divine  command,  **  thou  shalt  not  kill,'* 
and  so  lowered  the  standard  of  morality,  that 
the  social  bond  was  easily  broken,  and  full 
sway  was  given  to  individual  passions.  A  naked 
wanton,  elevated  upon  m  triumphant  car,  and 
surrounded  by  a  radical  host,  received  at  Notre 
Dame  the  homage  of  Paris,  as  the  **  Goddess  of 
Reason.** 

The  white  flag  of  France  no  longer  floated 
from  the  to%vers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  its  Gothic 
aisles  were  barracks  Cor  armed  men,  who  wor- 
shipped Mars  and  Moloch.  Monarchy  bad  been 
overthrown,  but  the  Temple  of  French  Liberty, 
like  that  of  Juggernaut,  was  known  by  the  im- 

*  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer. 
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molated  rictima  with  which  the  road  leadiog  to 
it  waa  OToriain.  Faction  after  faction  roae, 
ftnrggled,  aod  fell.  The  Conatitueota,  the  Gi- 
roodins,  the  Terrortata,  the  Tbenaidoriaiia,  and 
tiie  Directory,  ancceeded  each  other  like  the  alidea 
in  a  phaotaamagora.  It  waa  reaerred  for  a  amall 
iTQa-oenred  ConicaD,  whoae  life  provea  the  au- 
periority  of  the  aword  over  the  pen,  to  reatore 
•rder,  aod  to  cotDnaod  peace.  One  of  hia  firat 
acts  waa  the  aboliUon  of  the  philoaopbic  rite  of 
theopbilaDthropy,  and  again  did  the  aolemn  ritn- 
tl  of  ftofloe  echo  through  the  Tanked  roofa  of 
Kobe  Dame. 

la  vaia  did  other  ilationa  aeek  to  Mler«aie«  and 
CnudeeawereeeveD  aacceiaiTe  tntemational  eoa- 
UooBf.  The  tri-color  waved  In  triumph  on  many 
a  Tictoriona  6eld,  annihilating  Italy,  crushing 
AMtria,  bumUingPruaaiat  and  bringing  a  acore  of 
▼aml-kinga  to  pay  homage  at  the  coroomtion  in 
Notre  Dame.  There,  with  high  pomp,  waa 
clirirteoed  tlie  imperial  heir,  and  there,  after  gall- 
iogreTerMa,  did  the  Auatrian  Empresa  make  her 
Jut  ''cenfeeaien"  in  Franee.  The  Bourbona 
a|aia  made  their  appearance— 'then  weie  ban- 
iibed  for  a  time — and  then,  hedged  by  foreign 
bt jeaela.  retamed  thanka  in  Notre  Dcme  for 
their  **  reatoratioo'*  to  the  throne  of  St.  Louia. 
fingland,  to  bring  this  about,  apelt  *'  that  little 
word,  w-A-ft***  during  twenty  bloody  yeara,  and 
ber  wretched  artiaana  now  groan  beneath  the 
load  of  six  milliona  of  pounds  aterKng,  added  to 
their  national  debt. 

The  old  church  waa  again  restored  to  high 
bsaar.  Thither  walked  the  royal  family,  in  long 
awakish  proceaeiona,  and  the  miniater  of  war 
gnvely  Infoftned  the  army,  (the  army  which 
Napoleen  had  commanded,)  that  the  16th  In- 
Uhtrj  waa  excellent  at  prayera,  or  the  10th  Ar- 
titterj  incomparable  at  Eaater  aervtce.  The 
great  bellat  for  aome  fifteen  years,  greeted  royal 
woryuppera,  but  the  **  tocain*'  at  laat  warned 
theai  that  it  waa  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Their 
ermfty  cousin,  with  an  umbrella  under  hia  arm, 
walked  into  that  caravanseray  of  rulera,  the 
Taiferiaa*  and  Ugain  the  tri-color  waved  from 
Natre  Dame. 

Sbwiy  and  aadly  did  the  great  bell  toll,  and 
NotTQ  Dame  waa  filled  with  sincere  mourners* 
iTMad  the  corse  of  thePrtnce  of  Orleana*  An 
•■iahle  hnabaiid,  an  exemplary  citizen,  ■  brave 
Midier,  he  would  have  modified  hia  fathei's  rule, 
•ad,  when  called  to  succeed  him,  have  proved 
himaelf  **  worthy  and  well  qualified**  to  govern 
Fnace.  Deprived  of  hb  couosela,  the  infatua- 
ted old  man  runncd  a  career  of  nepotism,  ava* 
riee  and  eelfiahneaa,  until  the  outraged  Parisians 
leot  him  forth  in  a  one-horse  carriage,  to  seek 
^oiae  and  exile. 

Thaoriita  now  reigned  in  Frmncey  and  Notre 


Dame  was  deserted  for  **  fraternal  cook-shopa,*' 
**  political  clubs,**  and  other  instruments  for 
threshing  to  the  very  chaff  the  elementa  of  so- 
ciety and  human  nature.  Utopian  syrens,  sing* 
ing  *' reform  and  popular  rights,'*  were  ever 
chiming  up  some  new  idea  as  a  ladder  of  life« 
endeavoring  to  stand  upon  the  topmost  round, 
and  draw  the  ladder  up  after  them.  Real  re* 
forma  were  unheeded — above  all,  that  blasting 
spirit  of  Federal  centralisation,  which  makea 
the  aehemer  who  can  muater  the  strongest  force 
in  Paris,  monarch  of  France.  The  money- ma- 
king bourgeoisie  feared  radicaliam — ^the  royalista 
rushed  to  pave  the  way  for  a  Bourbon — the  spec- 
ulators had  their  coffers  filled  with  government 
aecuri^a,  purchased  at  lowrates-^ekud  Louia  Na- 
poleon, having  no  daima  to  aupport  but  the  noae 
and  the  name  of  his  warrior  uncle,  draw  in  the 
meahes  of  his  net. 

Nortre  Dame  waa  again  the  acene  of  a  gor- 
geoua  spectacle,  aa  the  **  President.'*  having 
chastised  France  with  fire  and  aword,  defied  the 
law,  and  trampled  a  conatitution  into  the  duat, 
received  the  aanction  of  the  church.  The  coup 
tPaU  aa  deacribed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
ZfOndofi  TimeSf  was  imposing  indeed. 

**  The  pillars  of  the  great  nave;  adorned  with 
purple- colored  banners,  sprinkled  with  stars  of 
gold — the  velvet  draperiea  and  enormous  gar- 
lauds  of  foliage  and  flowers,  which  covered  and 
fell  from  the  galleriea — the  richly  decorated  flaga, 
carrying  the  arms  and  namea  of  the  chief  citiea 
of  the  empire— the  columns  of  the  aanctuary, 
covered  from  base  to  capital  with  silk  brocade 
of  crimson  and  gold — the  altar  in  the  choir,  with 
ita  rich  and  gaudy  omamenta — the  benchea  for 
the  authorities,  and  the  constituted  bodiea — and 
the  galleriea  on  either  side  crowded  with  persona 
en  grande  temie — the  orchestra  of  500  execu- 
tants, vocal  and  inatrumental,  disposed  in  the 
galleries  at  the  extremity  of  the  choir — ^and,  the 
principal  feature  of  all,  the  lofty  dais,  with  haog- 
inga  of  crimaon  and  gold  doubled  with  white, 
aurmounting  the  estrade^  which  faced  the  altar 
and  supported  the  siege  d^honneur,  whereon  sat 
Louia  Napoleon  with  hia  "  jirrie  JDieti,*'  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  (who  officiated  in  the  service)  to 
his  right,  and  the  attendant  biahops  to  his  left — 
theae,  and  other  objects  too  numerous  to  ape- 
cify,  all  glittering  in  the  light  of  the  countlesa 
wax  candles,  which  pained  the  eye  to  look  upon, 
gave  to  the  ancient  cathedral,  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  Paris  and  the  world,  estrange 
and  fantastic  aapect,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
believe  oneself  in  a  place  of  worship.  The 
general  effect,' indeed,  was  quite  as  theatrical  aa 
it  was  brilliant.  It  waa,  nevertbeleea,  a  aurpri- 
aing  and  intoxicating  spectacle.*' 
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What  will  be  the  DQZt  ceremony  atNotre  Dame  ? 
Will  it  be  the  marriage  of  Louie  Napoleon  to 
■ome  princess,  or  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  a 
Barbary  King  as  "  High  Constable  of  France" — 
**  legitimate**  sovereign  saying  mass,  or  a  **  God- 
dess of  Reason'*  presiding  over  socialist  anarchy? 
Who  knows  7  No  one  !  The  picture  is  dark  be- 
hind and  obscure  before. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^*  nephew  of  my  uncle"  is  en- 
deavoring to  prepare  a  foundation  for  his  own  or 
some  other  sway,4>y  easting  massive  edicts  upon 
the  moving  quicksands  of  Lamartine*s  revolu- 
tion. So  long  as  it  may  last,  his  despotism,  like 
that  of  Napoleon  the  great,  will  be  terrible,  but 
then  it  will  be  so  "glorious,  and  so  warlike^  and 
so  gigantic — that  Frenchmen  will  adore  it-<- 
until  they  adore  something  eUe* 

Pkr&xt. 


PONC£  DE  LEON'S  DREAM. 

BT   T.   BIBB  BRADLET* 

Jnteribed  to  W»  Gilmore  Simma,  L.L>  D% 

What  emotions  of  joy  perroded  the  breast  of  Ponce  de 
Leon,  when  first  be  beheld  Florida,  the  Und  of  sweet 
flowers  and  limpid  stieams !  Confident  now  of  finding 
bis  long-sought  Fountain  of  Youth,  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Often  he  wandered  from  his  companions,  and 
roaming  alone  in  the  blooming  forest,  gave  himself  up 
unrestrainedly  to  his  delightful  musings^—  Wath,  Irving. 


PART  I. 

Within  Adr  Florida's  domain  three  hundred  jears  ago. 
How  solemn  stood  the  lordly  oaks,  how  hoar  the  misletoe. 
That  clung  and  deftly  nestled  thei«,  upon  those  monarch 

trees. 
As  woman's  constant  lore  to  man,  defying  storm  and 

breese. 

« 

0*er  rallej,  Tale,  and  sombre  meant,  dispelling  dismal 

shade, 
0*er  river,  rill  and  sparkling  fount,  in  erery  secret  glade  s 
On  drooping  Tine  and  cypress  tall,  on  ash  and  aspen  light. 
In  loreliness  the  sun  at  eve  cast  goldra  beams  and  bright, 
A  parting  smile  then  threw  o'er  earth,  his  farewell  glance 

then  gave. 
And  sweetly  lingering  gently  sank  within  the  waiting 

wave. 

Then  rose  with  mild  aerener  beam  the  golden^inctnred 
maid, 

A  mellow  light  within  her  eye,  in  fairest  garb  anrayed. 

For  briefest  space  alone  she  paused  to  view  the  fairy 
scene, 

Ere  called  her  star-decked  maiden  train,  right  fitting  train 
for  Queen; 

In  cireles  small  then  waved  her  hands,  with  golden  brace- 
lets bound, 

And  summoned  all  who  owned  her  sway,  her  glittering 
throne  around. 


Each  handmaid  saw  the  gorgeous  gem  firom  out  the  dis- 
tant space. 

Each  joyously  obeyed  the  sign,  and  paused  in  proper 
place. 

Such  happy  smilea  dame  Nature  east  upon  her  for'nte 
land. 

E'er  flowen  bloomed  and  budded  there  by  gentlest  ze* 
phyra  fonaed. 

Bright  sank  the  sun,  (air  rose  the  moon,  fair  was  die  river's 
flow 

Within  folr  Florida's  domaia  three  hundred  yean  age. 

Breve  Ponce  de  Leon  wand'ring  there,  by  foad  delusioa 

driven, 
In  quest  of  vernal  Fount  of  Youth,  sure  found  alone  m 

Heaven, 
At  eve  reclhied  in  pensive  mood,  beneath  a  cypress  trse, 
Forgetiag  toil  and  weary  mareh  in  pleasant  reverie. 
**  Amid  magnolia  blossoms  here  sure  fairies  often  creep. 
And  afile  elves  and  blithesome  sprites  fiuitastic  revels 

keep! 
In  summer  midnight  still  and  calm,  snre  gambol  they  in 

glee. 
Sore  many  a  lithesome  dance  they  have,  ia  aportife 

frolic  finee! 
Or  weary  with  their  lively  play,  their  perfumed  couches 

make 
Of  bud,  and  leaf,  and  flow'ret  soft,  and  elMike  slnia- 

bera  take." 


So  mused  the  Spaniaid  passing 

ing  free ; 
Well  pleased,  be  deemed  it  fairest  spot  that  on  the  earth 

might  be. 
Each  moment  added  inereased  joy ;  and  reptnred  at  ths 


He  called  it  habitation  fit  lor  elf  and  fairy  Queen. 

Well  skilled  and  apt  De  Leon  was,  well  trained  and  qniek 

his  eye, 
To  view  such  winning  landscape  o'er,  new  beauties  to 

descry* 
On  other  lands  had  rested  oft  his  nptored,  lingeiins 

glance. 
On  fairest  spot  of  Italy,  on  vine-clad  fields  of  France ; 
Reclined  on  banks  of  Spain's  foir  streams,  at  sonset'i 

quiet  hour. 
He  pensively   had  marked  the  waves,  and  fdt  their 

soothing  power. 
As  native  cot  to  peasant  boy,  familiar  to  his  sight 
Was  each  dark  grove  that  saw  the  flow  of  Guadalquinr 

bright. 

A  wanderer  from  his  joyoas  youth,  he  wall  had  leaned 
to  brave 

The  direst  perils  landsmen  fear,  all  dangers  of  the  wav^* 

Strong  hope  to  cheer,  breve  soul  to  dare,  and  mi^ht  with- 
in his  arm, 

Not  dangera  met  in  any  land,  could  give  him  hart  orbann. 

Each  lonely  isle  in  ooeaa's  waste,  fhim  kiadred  vlaads 
baon'd. 

The  mourning  breeaes  sigbmg  o'er,  his  waving  hair  had 
fiinn^d. 

Yet  spot  like  this,  so  pore,  so  calm,  had  Leon  never  sees. 

Caressed  by  wind  as  soft  widi  balm,  his  forehead  ne'er 
had  been. 

Upon  the  vale,  he  gazed  awhile,  in  velvet  gaib  arrayed, 
A  moment  with  the  straying  brook  his  joyful  vision  strsysdt 
A  while  he  glanced  with  raptured  look,  at  aspen  gUtt'riaf 
bright, 
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Vjth  qairering' iMiTes  on  erery  bouj^h  each  tremulous 
villi  Jigiic, 

A  OMMBCBt  hearkened  to  the  song;  of  wanton  mocking* 
bnd, 

^Uoag  whispering  pines  and  Tocal  oaks  in  dulcet  mea»> 

ures  heard. 
Then  watched  the  small  retreating  lights  hy  sparkling 

fire-fifes  giren. 
Then  coonied  Ihtr'rite  stars  of  his,  as  shone  they  in  the 

heaven^ 

Bj  s^ht  and  song  then  soothed  to  sleep,  soft  drooping 
dosed  his  eye. 

With  gentle  riT*lets  fiMuxfaag  near,  and  lore  winds  mour- 
ingby. 

Thai  gently  breethed  De  Leon  worn,  in  calmest  grateful 
sleep, 

VTA  moon  to  guard  his  weary  form  and  stars  their  watch 
to  keep. 

Wbea  sweetest  dreanu  of  purest  bliss,  in  thronging  troops 

ssd&st, 
Widiin  the  chamber  of  hie  mind  in  brightest  guises  passed. 
Tkt  captive  chained  in  dungeon  deep,  and  sighittg  for  the 

sir. 

Bereft  of  light  and  hopefal  soul  ne'er  dreamed  a  dieam 
so  lair, 

ie  vekome  sound  of  {gliding  boat,  bestowing  strength 
and  life, 

Tooiting  saaor  battling  wares,  nigh  ceasing  hopeless 
stzile« 

As  blight  as  seems  in  pilgrim's  dreams,  on  grim  Saha- 
ra's sand, 

ThewellrememberBd  brooklet's  Bow,  within  his  native 
land. 

So  stole  npoB  the  Spaniard's  soul,  a«  if  by  angels  given, 
A  lisioB  blest  of  heavenly  joy  that  quiet  hour  of  even. 
Saipasibg  this  in  joyous  bliss,  ere  vowed  his  marriage 

vow, 
SacbhopeAil  dreaoiB  ne*er  lorer  had  as  Ponce  De  Leon 


A  mild  subduing  mellow  light  in  quiet  splendor  lay. 
As  if  her  orbs  from  heaven  had  ta'en  some  purest,  holiest 
ay. 

Reflecting  moonbeams'  willing  light  a  circling  golden 
crown. 

Her  forehead  bright,  of  Parian  white,  with  loving  pres- 
sure bound  ; 

And  many  a  .sparkling  efibrt  made  enamored  glance  to 
throw. 

At  dewy  lips  with  nectar  frsnght,  in  rosy  mouth  below. 

Upon  her  swelling  bosom  strayed,  dark-flowing  curls  nor 
few. 

Full  o'er  her  face  with  loveliest  grace  a  gentle  shadow 
threw. 

A  purer  bloom  on  smile-lit  cheek  reposed  in  healthier  hue. 

Upon  beloved  Dian's  face,  ne'er  fond  Latona  knew. 

With  martial  leap  from  parent  brain,  younglPallas  burst- 
ing armed 

With  queenlier  form  or  finer  grace,  approving  Jove  ne'er 
charmed. 

As  fair  in  mien  ne'er  Dido  seemed,  when  bold  Aeneas 
came. 

By  single  glance  enkindling  last  love's  quickest,  fiercest 
flame. 


PART  II. 

'^^  >ay  that  Ponce  De  Leon  often  told  his  compan- 
ipoi  of  enchanting  rtsions  which  visited  his  slumbers. 
He  freqaently  asserted  that  a  beautiful  spirit-maid  came 
to  huB  in  faii  sleep,  and  told  him  of  a  certain  isle  called 
BtBoai,  where  he  would  find  his  Fountain  of  Youth. 
Tbeie  the  earth  is  always  green,  the  flowers  are  ever 
Woonriag,  the  wateie  limpid  and  delicate ;  not  rushing  in 
n»^  sad  tnrbid  torrents,  but  swelling  up  in  crystal  foun- 
•m  and  winding  on  in  peaceful  and  silent  streams, 
^le  no  harsh  aad  boisterous  winds  are  permitted  to  rav- 
age the  beauty  of  the  groves,  there  prevails  no  melan- 
cboljnor  darksome  weather,  no  drowning  rain,  nor  pelt- 
■ghsil;  a  perpetual  youth  and  joy  reigns  throughout 
«I1  oatore,  and  nothing  decays  or  dies.  Would  God  I 
WW  there  »—S/.  BoHliut, 

Of  Heavenly  mien  beside  him  seemed,  to  fancy^s  misty 
sight, 

AvoodUnd  nymph  of  sweetest  form  enrobed  in  snowy 

white. 
Her  traamg  garments  feU  behind,  reposed  in  graceful 

fold; 
Aod  near  with  gentlest  dalliance  strayed  the  wooing  night 

winds  bold, 
li  eye  ai  deep  as  deepest  spot  in  ocean's  azure  blue, 
nliere  sailing  seaman  pausing  still  his  fathom  line  o'er 

threw, 
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As  erst  of  old  with  fleetest  haste  from  high  Olympian 

heaven, 
To  speeding  wings  by  thoughts  of  love,  a  bolder  impulse 

given. 
Sweet  Venus  fled,  nor  gazed  behind  each  sulky  glance  to 

view. 
That  haughty  Juno's  vengeful  eye  in  irefiil  envy  threw ; 
On,  darting  on  with  speediest  sweep,  as  arrows  cleave  the 

air. 

O'er  shoulders  smooth  as  ivory  lar-waved  her  auburn 
hair: 

Nor  ceased  her  eager  course  nor  paused,  till  neath  hi 
green  array 

Fair  Ida's  cherished  bowers  of  lore,  In  soft  repose  she  lay. 

A  moment  brief  then  poised  in  space,  austained  on  out- 
spread wing. 

As  calmest  lull  of  Spring-winds  soft,  which  bounteous 
showers  bring, 

She  glanced  her  eye  o'er  wood  and  grove,  with  eager 
wish  to  see 

Anchises  dreaming  dreams  of  her,  beneath  her  myrtle 
tree. 

When  viewing  with  far-reaching  sight,  in  graceful  out- 
lines traced. 

Her  slumbering  lover's  cherished  form,  with  plumed  hel- 
met graced. 

In  waging  circles  drooping  down,  her  earthward  course 
she  tends. 

With  balmiest  sighs  a  fragrance  soft  to  perfumed  breezes 
leads, 

With  noiseless  footfall  she  alights,  her  dreaming  love 
one  by. 

And  on  him  turns  a  glance  that  bums,  with  flame-enkin- 
dled eye. 

Thus  fair,  thus  graceful  seemed  the  Nymph  to  Leon's 
wildered  sight, 

As  if  escaped  from  fairy  land,  in  swift  impetuous  flight. 

And  as  she  paused  near  Leon'a  form  with  rosy  lips  apart. 

With  tiny  hands  on  trembling  breast  to  still  hertrem'loos 
heart. 

So  gently  pressed  the  velvet  grass  her  little  fairy  feet, 

That  grateful  blades  beneath  unsoiled,  bestowed  their 
kisses  sweet ; 
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And  eager  moonbeams  softlj  crept  firom  asb  and  cypress 

treSt 
And  hastened  on  throagh  orange  bowers,  such  glorious 

sight  to  see. 

The  woodland  maid  serenely  gazed,  and  pitying  glances 
threw. 

From  eyes  like  angels  sooth  may  have,  bat  mortals  very 
few, 

Upon  the  war-worn  warrior's  form  encased  in  coat  of 
mail, 

That  form  that  many  a  storm  had  braved,  and  many  a  win- 
ter's gale ; 

That  torn  by  many  a  battle  long,  by  many  a  siege  harassed, 

Tbo'  scathed  ne*er  bent,  tho*  scarred  ne*er  bowed,  unyield- 
ing to  the  last. 

Then  still  advanced  with  tread  subdued  and  slowly  leant 
her  there, 

Until  the  plnmberer's  breath  disturbed  her  curls  of  float- 
ing hair. 

Upon  his  forehead,  rough  and  high,  her  twining  fingers 
placed, 

And  touched  with  care  the  wrinkles  there  by  direst  hard- 
ships traced. 

Nor  lingered  long  the  maid  to  note  how  fleeting  time's 
decay. 

Had  solemnized  her  raven  hair  with  sacred  strands  of 
grey, 

But  utterance  gave  to  dulcet  words  with  full  delicious 
tone, 

From  lips  as  soft  as  Cashmere's  rose,  her  rarest  rose  full 
blown. 


SONG  OF  THE  SPIRIT  MAIDEN. 

De  Leon,  De  Leon,  why  sloepest  thou  now. 
With  tokens  of  sorrow  traced  over  thy  brow  f 
Is  care  thy  sad  portion  by  night  and  by  day. 
And  will  not  soft  slumber  sooth  sorrow  away  f 

Oh  ?  swiftly  I*ve  speeded  from  Dream-land  this  night. 
Ne'er  pausing  a  moment,  on  ever  in  flight, 
I've  journeyed  o'er  mountains  snd  swam  o'er  the  sea, 
Awake  thee,  awake  thee,  I've  tidings  for  thee  I 

In  Bimini  island  green-crested  and  fair, 
IVbere  cypress  and  palm  trees  e'er  blossoming  are, 
Where  2^phyrs  enamored  the  sweet  flowers  woo. 
The  solace  of  sorrow  lies  waiting  for  you. 

On  many  bright  lands  thy  bold  footsteps  have  been, 
Fit  homes  for  the  weary  thy  vision  hath  seen, 
Gem  island  by  fond  waves  of  ocean  caressed. 
Where  tempest-tosted  seamen  from  danger  might  rest. 

For  atorm-ourtured  petrel,  though  wanderer  he, 
Ne'er  journeyed  more  fathoms  alone  o'er  the  sea, 
Than  thou  with  brave  Colon,  the  mariner's  king, 
Whose  requiem  ever  the  billows  shall  sing. 

Yet  island  so  cheery,  so  lovely  to  view 
Ne'er  welcome  bathoflered  to  Colon  or  you. 
As  Bimini  island  where  alway  the  surf, 
With  gentlest  obeisance  approaches  the  turf. 

The  rarest  of  flowers  so  plenteous  there  grow, 
That  withered  leaves  falling,  when  spicy  winds  blow, 


In  circles  borne  upwards,  float  cloud-like  for  miles, 
^Till  odorous  ocean  receives  them  with  imilea. 


There  myrtle,  magnolia  and  cypress  combine, 
To  give  to  the  island  a  beauty  divine ; 
And  birds  of  fair  plumage  in  trills  ever  sweet. 
Fond  praiseis  of  Bimini  softly  repeat. 

Gay  ever  with  blossoms,  caressed  by  the  breeis^ 
In  sunshine  all  glittering  bloom  alway  the  trees. 
By  tempest  uninjured,  full  branches  they  bear. 
Nor  leaf-stopping  autumn,  nor  winter  tkey  fear. 

There  leapeth  in  beauty,  and  sparkleth  in  glee, 
Thy  fountain  of  youth  overflowing  and  free. 
As  mirror  of  silver,  bright  burnished  it  seems. 
Forever  emitting  its  clear  limpid  streams. 

At  roseate  matin  fast  hastens  the  sun. 

To  cast  his  first  beamings  this  fountain  itpoii« 

And  Luna  above  it  oft  pauses  in  flight. 

To  see  her  form  mirrored  in  waters  so  bright. 

A  velvety  margin  the  blue  waters  have. 
Where  roses  and  lilies,  sweet  suppliants,  eravt 
Permission  to  droop  them,  and  gently  bestow 
Their  lingering  kiss  on  the  sur&ce  below. 

De  Leon,  De  Leon,  if  more  thou  wonldst  kiK»w, 
Awake  thee  from  sJumber  and  with  me  eoiae  go. 
Ere  star-light  hath  Aided,  ere  moon-beams  may  pale. 
O'er  mountains  and  fiurest,  o'er  Talley  and  vale. 

Where  wooed  by  the  ocean,  by  Zephyrs  caressed, 
In  vernal  bloom  budding,  in  happiness  blest, 
E'er  sparkling  in  verdure,  'neatb  balmiest  skies, 
Queen-bride  of  old  Neptune,  sweet  Bimini  lies. 


PART  III. 

The  waters  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  have  no  sanative 
power,  nor  other  stream  gliding  on  our  earth.  But  hard 
by  the  eternal  throne  of  God,  our  ever-blessed  Maker,  the 
true  Fountain  of  Life  gushes  up  and  thereof  the  Angels 
and  Arch-angels  forever  do  drink.     Vieesimmt  Kmott, 


With  cadence  soft  and  musical  the  maiden  ceased  her 

song, 
But  'mid  the  forests  still  and  calm',  its  echo  flooted  long, 
Now  lingering  'mid  the  cypress  boughs,  now  whispering 

with  the  pine. 
Then  fleeting,  fleeing,  flowing  on  in  fitful  measores  fine, 
'Till  mingled  with  the  rippling  noise  loud  murmuring 

brooklets  gave. 
In  stronger  tones  of  dulcet  sound  it  found  its  fitting  grave. 

Ah!  see  the  slumberer  moving  now,  the  sleeper's  pulses 

thrill, 
And  inspirations  fast  and  deep  his  heaving  bosom  fill! 
A  smile  his  forehead  dallies  o'er,  as  in  his  happiest  mood 
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lad  ferrowed  cheeks  yet  all  soffueed  with  wann  Ctf- 

tilmii  blood ; 
Wkh  eager  impalae  opea  now  his  skep-refuaio;  eyes. 
And  strmif  bt  belbre  be  gazeth  long  with  look  of  mute 

aorprise. 

At  feels  the  sinking  manner,  when  swiftly  floating  by, 
Hoge,  broken  spars  elnde  his  grasp  and  leave  bim  there  to 

«e. 
As  priwacr  Idsa  in  dreary  eoH»  with  iron  fetters  boond. 
Whose lisi'tting  ear  bear  Cbaaticleer,  with  dvillest  matin 

sound, 
Aimoance  to  bim  Aurora  feir,  slow  ushering  in  the  day. 
That  ere  its  dose  will  view  his  form  a  lump  of  lifeless 

clay  J 

As  feeb  the  aotber  when  abe  koowt  that  alMi  vnpityiag 
death, 

Upsn  ber child,  her  only  child,  hath  breathed  with  noisome 

breath. 
Upon  those  eyes  once  sparkling  bright,  his  icy  seals  hath 

placed, 
Aad  on  that  snow-white  purest  brow  his  atomnfbl  token 

traced. 
So  felt  De  Le#o,  conscious  then  that  visions  fond  and 

Tain, 
Had  sported  with  his  hoping  soul,  and  left  him  sad  again. 

Alss!  slas !  that  waking  sight  suoh  bliss  could  e*er  de- 
stroy, 
The  Bsiden  sped,  to  dreamland  fled,  and  with  ber  bore 

hie  joy. 
Hit  holiest  joy  without  alloy  oo  winged  pinions  bore 
Aad  left  bim  weeping,  wailing  there  in  agouy  full  sore! 
Protrscled  sighs  that  well  bespeak  the  aaguiab  of  his  soul, 
From  out  bis  sorrow-laden  breast  in  slow  succession  roll  i 
FroB  eyes  that  oftener  feir  were  wont  in  generous  pride  to 

Kl«um» 
Uffs  trickling  tear-drops  down  bis  cbosk  in  rapid  tor- 
rents stream. 

Ah !  Ponce  De  Leon  well  tor  thee,  broad-breasted  man  of 

oak, 
Robonan  eye  bebolds  thee  wail  for  this  thy  saddest  stroke! 
Thy  lordly  pride  coukl  never  brook  to  yield  to  melting 

mood. 
If  wicnessittg  thy  belpless  grief  a  comrade  near  thee 

stood. 
For  ne*er  has  freeman  seen  thee  shrink,  nor  mortal  seen 

thee  quail 
1i  strife,  or  siege,  in  woe  or  war,  in  tempest  or  in  gale. 

Tet  weep  De  Leon,  freely  weep,  alone  and  desolate. 

Let  every  willing  tear  drop  sad  pursue  its  trickling  mate! 

Tbera*s  little  fear  of  prying  gaze,  thy  sole  companions  are 

The  solenm  ftHnest-Creee  around,  that  in  thy  sorrow  share. 

Beside  thee  wave  the  willows  lone  all  sadly  to  and  fro, 

As  i£  lamenting  buried  dead  the  cheerful  earth  below ; 

Aboat  thee  grieving  nigbt-winds  sing  their  slow  and  se- 
rious lays. 

Above  in  spariUing  sympathy  sad  stars  pour  down  their 
rays. 

Then  weep,  deluded  Leon,  weep  the  hope  hat  cheered  thy 
heart. 

That  fer  hath  led  thee  o*er  the  sea  and  bade  thee  eariy 
part 

From  kindred  race  and  native  land,  sweet  joys  of  love 
forego 

Thy  pining,  yearning,  longing  soul  may  n^ver,  nevtr 
know. 


Amid  d)e  many  gifts  to  man  for  mortal  uses  meet. 

Abundant  found  in  every  land  is  water  ever  sweet. 

The  tired  laborer  owns  it  sweet  with  irksome  toiling 
spent, 

Aad  sated  prince  when  gen'roos  wines  aflbrd  no  nutri- 
ment. 

Oh!  fair  to  view  this  liquid  pure  wher'erit  hath  its  birth. 

In  crystal  goblet  flowing  free  or  bounding  o*er  the  earth! 

In  glittering  rain  drops  falling  fast,  transparent  globes  that 
form. 

In  passing  shower  of  early  spring  or  in  the  winter's 
storm! 

In  sparkling  tear  by  purest  joy  from  eye  of  maiden  led. 

In  pitying  streams  from  angels*  eyea  for  human  woes  e'er 
shed ! 

Or  in  the  moming*s  trem*lous  dew  soft  quiv*ring  in  the 
light. 

Which  God  the  Giver  ever  spreads  to  cheer  our  mortal 
sight! 

Upon  our  bounteous  mother-earth  what  copious  waters 
glide! 

Capacious  seas  upon  whose  breast  large  naviea  safely  ride! 

Migestic  rivers  rolling  on  with  right  baronial  mien. 

And  fairy  lakes  reflecting  each  fair  Luna*s  roseate  sheen! 

How  many  a  fountain  gushes  up  with  murmur  and  with 
Bong, 

And  many  a  brook  soft  warbling  makes  as  journeys  it 
along; 

And  silvery  streams,  or  large  or  small,  their  fertile  wind- 
ings take 

'Mid  pleasant  fields  of  waving  grain,  their  burning  thirst  to 
slake. 

Yet  ah !  vain  dreamer,  none  of  these,  tho'  pure  the  waters  be 

May  give  to  man  perpetual  youth,  from  danger  set  him 
free! 

Not  limpid  draughts  from  clearest  streams  in  fairest  lands 
that  leap, 

Not  famed  Bandusia's  joyous  fount  where  guard  sweet 
Naiads  keep, 

Such  precious  priceless  boon  may  jrield,  to  mortals  e'er 
denied: 

Our  native  earth  for  all  her  sons  hath  resting-place  sop- 
plied. 

Or  ever  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  broken  golden  bowl. 

From  crumbling  tenement  of  clay  departs  the  immortal 
soul. 


Then  search,  oh!  mortal,  not  on  earth  such  vernal  fount 

to  find, 
But  upward  look  with  eye  of  faith  and  calm  and  trusting 

mind 
Encompassing  Jerusalem,  blest  city  of  our  God, 
A  city  girt  with  sapphire  walls  by  angel  footsteps  trod. 
Where  toil,  nor  woe,  nor  death  is  known,  nor  darkness 

there,  nor  night. 
Celestial  waters  ever  flow,  and  gleain  in  golden  light. 

One  draught  from  that  divinest  source,  a  single  drop  if 

given. 
Will  yield  thee  never-ending  youth,  and  life  fore'er  in 

heaven. 
When  this  thy  soul  hath  tasted  once,  thy  voice  will  ever 

sing 
Amid  the  sons  of  God  on  high,  **  Hotannah  To  Owt 
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HISTORY  OP  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  TENTH. 
DESCRirTIYE  LETTERS. 

We  are  fortnnate  enough  to  have  in  our  posses- 
sion a  series  of  letters  dated  from  Hichmond,  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  written  some  few  years  since, 
and  to  have  passed  between  two  yoang  friends. 
The  package,  for  some  time,  lay  stored  away, 
wrapped  carefully  up^  and  endorsed  *' A  Week 
in  Richmond.**  From  it  yte  make  extracts ;  leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  matters  of  a  private  ci»arac- 
ter,  as  well  as  much  unnecessary  description, 
and  many  unmeaning  soliloquies  and  meditations. 
Some  characters  are  hers  spoken  of,  and  some 
persons  described ;  let  it  not  offend  any  one  now 
in  Richmond,  nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  persons 
are  thus  dealt  with  who  live  among  us.  For  we 
have  been  careful  not  to  publish  here  any  ei- 
tract  in  which  the  present  citizens  are  spoken  of; 
but  have  selected  only  descriptions  of  the  dead 
or  the  living  absent,  who  formerly  flourished  in 
Richmond.  We  would  not  excite  the  vanity  by 
praise,  or  hurt  the  feelings  by  censurei  of  those 
with  whom  we  daily  associate ;  and  shall  there- 
fore defer  to  some  future  period  any  further 
extracts  from  these  letters.  With  this  explana- 
tion, we  enter  upon  the  office  of  editor;  and, 
if  we  might  hazard  an  opinion,  would  say 
that  the  writer  of  these  letters  must  have  read, 
and  with  close  attention  too,  **Tbe  Letters 
ot  thtf  British  Spy.'* 

LETTER  I. 


Richmond.    Friday. 


"You  are  curious  to  know,  my  dear  H.,  my 
impressions  of  Richmond;  and  to  ascertain 
whether  all  that  you  have  heard  in  iu  favor  is 
correct.  My  silence  makes  you  think  me  to  like 
the  place  and  the  people;  or  else,  I  would  find 
a  voice  for  my  complaints,  if  dissatisfied.  You 
are  right;  to  be  disappointed  is  to  complain,  and 
as  1  have  not  hitherto  complained,  you  infer  that 
I  am  well  pleased.  My  time  has  been  well  spent 
in  looking  through  Richmond  ;  in  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  its  men  of  note,  in  mingliug  qui- 
etly in  its  society,  and  in  admiring  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  public  bnildings. 
As  I  have  seen  this  people  under  all  circuoMtan- 
ces;  when  collected  for  political  discussion  under 
the  excitement  of  an  election — when  gathered 
in  their  churches  to  listen,  or  to  sleep,  as  drow- 
siness or  devotion  might  dictate — in  their  busi- 
ness employments — in  their  courts  of  justice,  or 
in  their  gay  assemblies — I  may  be  supposed  lo 


know  somelhing  of  them ;  and  my  iropfessioiitf 

shall  be  detailed  now  for  yonr  benefit.  My  firat 
view  of  the  city  was  from  a  point  of  observation 
where  it  appears  most  beautiful,  and  the  sod- 
sation  of  pleasure  then  received  by  me  will 
never  be  forgotten.  It  is  certainly  one  of  tba 
most  beautiful  cities  in  its  situation  and  its  build- 
ings that  1  have  ever  seen.  As  the  cars  came 
baw4tng  along,  approaching  the  river  and  the 
city,  the.  whole  scene  burst  on  me  at  once,  and 
Richmond  lay  tike  a  panorama  before  me.  Ae 
we  slowly  approached  and  traversed  the  bridge, 
I  could  take  in  all  the  points  of  beauty,  and  note 
the  cresce»t-like  shape  of  the  city  as  it  lay  aloDg 
the  river,  flanked  by  Church  Hill,  crowned  with 
buildings,  on  one  side,  and  the  bill,  intended  for 
the  cemetery  of  Hollywood,  covered  with  tmll 
trees  on  the  other;  the  capitol  rising  in  finished 
beauty  in  the  centre^-and  spire,  and  dome,  and 
handsome  edifice  combining  to  make  np  a  ttnU 
ensembkn  the  eqnal  of  which  my  eje  has  no  where 
rested  on.  It  Wants  only  a  lew  noble  catbedraU 
like  buildings,  and  a  few  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned monuments  to  the  great  men  our  State 
has  given  to  the  world,  to  make  Richmond  the 
equal  of  any.  of  the  beautiful  places  of  even  the 
old  world.  The  capitol  of  course  first  strikes  a 
stranger's  eye.  I  had  heard  mnch  of  its  impo- 
sing appearance,  and  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing beautiful  and  grand.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed ;  high,  above  all  stands  this  miyestie 
structure,  the  first  and  the  chief  object  of  at- 
traction .  I  eonld  almost  exclaim  with  an  enthu- 
siastic German  ivho,  after  he  had  viewed  this 
model  of  beautiful  and  antique  architecture  from 
every  aide,  finally  crossed  the  river,  and  moont- 
ing  a  bill  some  miles  distant,  that  he  might  see 
the  capitol  standing  alone,  and  apparently  high 
in  air,  declared  that  it  was  *  a  palace  built  upon 
clouds.'  I  have  walked  around  it  again  and 
again,  inspectiug  every  part  and  admiring  it  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of 
constant  pleasure,  and  I  often  ramble  out  into 
the  square  by  moonlight  to  see  the  increased  and 
softened  beauty  of  this  masterpiece  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Let  me  describe  it  to  you ;  imag- 
ine then  a  building  90  feet  long,  50  high,  and 
()0  feet  broad,  staudtng  on  the  brow  of  Shockoe 
Hill,  surrounded  by  trees,  grass,  gravelled  walks 
and  flowers,  alone  and  high,  built  in  imitation  of 
the  Maison  Quarr^e  of  Nismes  in  the  purest  Gre- 
cian style.  A  handsome  portico  stands  on  the 
southern  side,  fronting  the  brow  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  city.  This  portico  is 
covered  by  an  extension  of  the  roof,  supported 
by  massive  coluinns.  Neither  entrance  steps  nor 
balustrade  is  on  this  point;  on  earh  side  broad 
flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  first  floor;  under- 
neath these  are  entrances  to  the  offices  of  the 
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TrMABrer,  &Cm  in  the  bftseioeiit.    On  ascending  { 
70U  enter  a  large  hall  Kgbted  from  above ;  on 
oaeaide  is  the  Chamber  of  the  House  pf  Dele- 
gales;  on  the  other  a  passage  leading  to  the  por- 
tico, into  which  passage  opens  the  door  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  in  the  centre,  sarroonded 
by  in  iron  railing,  stands  Uoudon's  statue  of 
Wubington.     The  figure  is  placed  on  a  pedes- 
tal, is  of  natural  size,  and  is  said  to  be  a  correct 
likeness  in  face  and  form.    It  represents  him  in 
the  dress  of  a  General,  leaning  slightly  against 
a  handle  of  Roman  Fasces,  over  which  a  mili- 
taiy  cloak  is  thrown,  the  right  htm  extended,  the 
band  grasping  a  cane,  the  head  bare,  and  the  at- 
ticode  one  of  ease  and  dignity.    The  form  isro- 
bost  and  manly,  the  face  a  calm,  thoughtful  and 
determined  one.     My  opinion  of  bis  carriage  and 
appearance,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied and  manly  of  men,  was  fully  confirmed  by 
this  statue.    Ascending  a  broad  flight  of  stairs 
yon  reach  the  upper  story,  and  enter  a  gallery 
ruBoiog  round  the  open  space,  through  which 
light  is  admitted  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  below ; 
into  this  gallery  open  the  doors  of  the  State  Lt- 
hraiy,  the  Governor's  oflSce,  and  other  offices. 
Tbo  Library  is  a  well  selected  and  well  kept  one; 
it  contains  on  its  well  arranged  shelves  14,000  vol- 
noses,  consisting  chiefly  of  law  books,  historical 
works,  and  political  records  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislature.    The  librarian  I  have  found  a  cour- 
and  obliging  gentleman ;  through  his  kind- 
I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  this 
rich  storohouse  of  knowledge.     The  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  capitol,  on  every  side,  is  a 
fine  one,  and  the  southern  view  is  peculiarly  so. 
Below  you  is  the  town  stretching  up  and  down 
the  river,  over  the  hills  and  along  the  shore — the 
river  itself^  with  its  falls,  rocks  and  islands,  and 
the  bridgee  spaniUBg  it — the  town  of  Manches- 
ter opposite,  the  water  glistening  like  silver  in 
the  sonlight  as  it  winds  its  way,  now  disappear- 
ing and  then  shining  though  the  trees  that  cover 
the  islands  and  stand  on  the  banks — the  dock  and 
the  shipping  in  the  distance — the  stir  of  men  bu- 
sily engaged    in  their  avocations— St.  Paurs 
cborch  sending  its  tall  spire  into  the  sky — other 
eburches  and  handsome  edifices  in  various  parts 
of  die  city — the  white  walls  of  the  Penitentiary, 
whose  inmates  representing  every  class  of  vil- 
lainy^ form  a  complete  congress  of  crime,  and 
the  square  itseIC  with  its  green  sod  and  broad 
walks,  covered  by  a  review  of  troops  apd  crowd- 
ed  with  citizene — all  these  taken  in  from  one 
point  of  view  form  a  picture  most  interesting  and 
most  beautiful. 

LETTER  IL 

Saturday, 
1  have  walked  much  about  Richmond ;  it  is  a 


most  diflicolt  city  to  perambulate,  as  roost  of  its 
streets  are  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents, 
and  although  the  steepness  of  its  hillsides  is  very 
much  cut  away,  still  it  is  a  rough  city  to  walk  in. 
In  many  places  I  noticed  that  in  leveling  the 
streets,  houses  were  left  standinir  ^^  ^  bank 
above ;  and  in  some  instances  another  story  had 
been  added  under  the  house  where  the  cellar  stood. 
On  Main  street  upon  the  lower  side,  between 
lltb  and  12th  streets,  are  two  old  looking  wooden 
houseSf  with  the  lower  stories  of  brick,  which 
had  etidently  been  thus  built  from  this  cause. 
The  upper  part  of  this  street  was  once  cutaway 
in  grading  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  houses  on  their 
old  foundations  high  above  its  level. 

**My  walks  led  roe  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  that  I  might  inspect  *  the  old  Stone  House.' 
It  is  a  plain,  even  rough,  one  story  house,  the 
oldest  in  Richmond,  standing  on  the  Main  street, 
and  made  of  stones  not  very  well  cut  or  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  building;  it  presents  an  an- 
cient and  rather  unsightly  appearance.  Jacob 
Ege,  of  Germany,  settled  here,  and  built  this 
house  previous  to  the  erection  of  Byrd's  Ware-  / 
bouse;  his  descendants  still  occupy  it.  Some  / 
of  our  greatest  men  have  resided  in  it,  when  it 
was  used  as  a  tavern;  Monroe  boarded  in  it 
when  he  went  to  school  In  Richmond ;  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Henry,  Lee  and  others 
have  made  it  a  itopping-place.  I  looked  on  it 
with  reverence,  as  the  unsightly  predecessor  of  the 
present  beautiful  and  well  furnished  hotels  of 
Richmond,  and  as  a  place  honored  by  the  resi- 
dence of  our  great  men. 

.  **Inmy  ramblings  about  the  city,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  number  of  handsome  private  resi- 
dences; in  no  city  of  its  size  have  I  overseen  so 
many,  and  it  might  very  justly  be  called  *  the  city 
of  handsome  houses.*  I  noticed  three  styles  of 
building  among  the  habitations  of  the  better 
classes,  and  many  among  those  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, from  the  shanty  upwards.  The  most  an- 
cient is  the  large,  square,  two  story  brick  house, 
roomy  and  massive,  yet  of  somewhat  clumsy 
appearance;  and  possessing  more  solidity  than  el- 
egauce.  Specimens  of  this  class  are  found  in  the 
Governor's  House,  and  In  many  other  of  similar 
appearance  and  greater  age  scattered  throughout 
Richmond.  Another  style  is  a  very  singular  one 
in  appearance ;  it  seems  to  have  been  an  imita- 
tion of  the  English  bay  window  style.  Many 
squarely  built  bouses  have  this  bay  window  style 
added  to  them ;  part  of  the  wall  bulging  oiit  in 
the  form  of  a  half  hexagon  on  one  side.  Others 
appear  to  be  triangles  made  of  three  two  story 
hexagonal  towers,  with  a  portico  filling  up  the 
open  space  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  tbe 
pointed  roofs  joining  one  another.  Of  this  lat- 
ter kind  there  is  a  specimen  on  tbe  corner  of  9th 
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ftiid  Marshall  streets,  jnst  opposite  the  residence 
of  the  great  Chief  Justice,  and  on  the  same 
square,  with  the  residence  of  Chapman  Johnson, 
Esq.  This  style  seems  t6  haye  aflected  a  large 
nnmher  of  the  houses  of  the  city  of  any  great 
age,  giving  them  and  it  a  singular  appearance. 
The  third  style  is  that  of  modern  houses,  where 
men  have  taste  and  wealth.  I  have  been  iu 
most^f  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  seen  the  out- 
side of  all  the  public  buildings,  and  the  inside  of 
many.  I  would  weary  you  with  descriptions  of 
them  all,  and  must  therefore  leave  many  out,  or 
give  you  a  general  account  of  them  all. 

^  The  Market  Houses  cannot  boast  a  very  im- 
posing appearance,  or  much  elegance  of  structure, 
or  cleanliness  of  keeping;  they  are  rather  dingy 
looking  affairs,  yet  large  and  commodious.  They 
are  well  supplied,  although  many  things  are 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  dearth  of  market  gardens  and  fruit  or- 
chards around  the  city.  Indeed,  in  my  rides  in 
the  country  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  un- 
cleared land,  and  so  little  of  that  minute  cultiva- 
tion in  small  farms  and  gardens  that  might  be 
looked  for  near  a  large  city.  The  Hotels  of 
Richmond  are  numerous  and  well  appointed. 
They  mark  the  advance  of  a  people  in  civiliza- 
tion, for  it  is  only  in  communities  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  possessing  the  spirit  of  trade  and  travel, 
which  seems  to  spring  from  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  we  find  the  science  of  entertaining, 
tike  other  sciences,  to  flourish.  The  hospftable 
habit  of  the  age,  and  the  absence  of  much  travel 
in  former  times,  prevented  the  hotels  from  being 
more  than  places  of  occasional  entertainment, 
and  resorts  for  political  or  for  frolicking  purpo- 
ses. The  hotel  system  of  Europe  and  the  North 
is  now  the  adopted  policy  of  Richmond,  and  is 
necessary  in  a  city  of  its  size ;  it  is  in  fact  filled 
with  large  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  To  speak 
of  them  all  b  impossible  without  wearying  you ; 
I  will  mention  one  or  two — the  most  superior. 
The  Exchange,  standing  on  the  corner  of  Frank- 
lin and  Pearl  streets,  first  in  extent  and  superi- 
ority of  arrangement.  Although  well  built'  and 
presenting  an  imposing  front,  it  is  badly  situated. 
If  it  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  vacant  lots 
fronting  Capitol  Square  it  would  have  formed 
quite  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  the  chief  place 
of  resort  to  travellers.  This  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  render  it  perfect,  as  in  every  other 
respect  it  realizes  that  sensation  of  comfort  which 
is  expressed  by  the  question,  'Shall  I  not  take 
mine  eatfe  in  mine  inn  V  The  American  and  the 
City  Hotel,  on  Main  street,  are  well  kept  houses. 
The  Columbian,  on  Cary  street,  is  much  fre- 
quented and  well  furnished.  The  Powhatan 
House  is  deservedly  much  patronized,  because 
it  is  kept  in  the  best  style  and  on  temperance 


principles.  These  are  hut  samples  of  tfaeixt  all. 
There  is  one  drawback  to  the  pleasure  a  travel- 
ler has  in  visiting  Richmond,  and  that  is  in  the 
great  inconvenience  experienced  at  the  De- 
pot of  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Rail  Road 
Company.  You  would  scarcely  believe  it, 
yet  it  is  surely  the  fact,  that  this  company, 
actually  allow  passengers  to  land  from  tbeir 
cars  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  without  shel- 
ter from  the  pelting  rain  or  buraing  aon,  in 
the  midst  of  noisy  porters  and  hack  drivers,  and 
then  to  pass  through  the  mud  or  dust  to  the  side- 
walks. This  is  a  convenience  I  have  noticed  in 
no  other  piece ;  it  is  an  honor  peculiar  to  Rich- 
mond, and  a  contrivance  to  secure  the  comfort 
of  travellers  which  the  managers  of  affairs  for 
this  company,  alone  of  all  other  companies,  have 
the  honor  of  originating  and  carrying  out. 

**The  public  square,  on  which  the  capitol  stands, 
isa  great  place  of  resort  for  strangers.  As  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  a  place  from  which  many 
fine  views  may  be  seeni  as  well  as  being  also  the 
actual  seat  of  government,  it  is  much  freqnen- 
ed.    The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  stiff  style, 
with  walks  straight  and  well  gravelled,  cutting 
one  another  at  right  angles ;  boards  are  put  up 
here  and  there  directing  all  persons  to  keep  off 
the  grass ;  and  everything  looks  as  nice  and  prim 
as  if  under  the  special  guardianship  of  some 
maiden  lady  of  Sntique  age,  cleanly  habits  and 
vinegar  countenance.    I  bad  always  imagined 
our  good  old  mother  State  to  be  more  of  a  mat- 
ron, and  that  she  would  allow  her  sons  free  lib- 
erty to  walk  or  roll  on  the  grass  plats  around  her 
house  without  let  or  hindrance.    The  old  ladj, 
or  some  of  her  agents,  has  shown  bad  taste  in 
ornamenting  the  grounds  around  die  mansion;  I 
always  thought  her  patriotic,  and  yet  she  has 
scarcely  put  a  single  American  tree  near  her 
house.    They  are  foreigners  all.    Now,  I  think 
she  has  shown  good  taste  in  building  her  place 
of  residence  after  an  ancient  and  foreign  model, 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  because  it 
belonged  to  a  free  people,  and  she  never  had 
taste  enough  to  make  any  thing  better.     But 
really  she  has  carried  it  too  far,  for  such  a  do- 
mestic character  as  she  is,  to  have  nothing  hnt 
European  trees,  when  she  might  have  had  the 
finest  looking  and  most  shady  trees  in  the  world 
out  of  her  own  woods.     She  might  have  lAiown 
that  they  would  not  thrive  as  well,  nor  stand  the 
climate  as  her  own  would  do.     Most  of  them 
are  lindens  too— a  tree  devoted  to  witchcraft  and 
magic, — and,  therefore,  however  much  they  might 
flourish  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  or  in  Kinder- 
hook,  New  York,  are  totally  unsuited  to  her  plain, 
straightforward,  upright  and  sagacious  charae- 
ter.    The  result  is  as  might  have  been  expected  ^ 
these  European,  magic  loving  trees,  have 
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iioorialMd  om  tbe  foil  of  this  AmericaB,  caodouf^ 
loTiag  old  dame.  Tbey  look  gtuotod  Mid  with- 
ered;  if  not  jet  dead,  tbey  art  already  a  prey  to 
worma,  aod  would  make  Car  better  foal  than  or- 
nameat  I  woald  adviae  h^r  to  abear  them  all 
down,  ud  plaat  in  their  atead  plenty  of  hickory 
and  uh,  with  other  each  treee  of  aatiye  growth, 
lad  let  the  little  boys  climb  up  after  nuta,  and 
roll  on  the  graae  to  the  fnUeet  extent,  like  young 
wvereigui  as  tbey  are.  She  might  have,  if  ehe 
wiihed  it,  in  tbe  email  aurface  of  her  pleaaure- 
Sroaadfl,  every  tree  that  grown  in  oar  woods;  as 
bcr  1008  have  lived,  and  acted  well,  too.  in  every 
put  of  die  coontry,  she  might  fitly  represent  the 
exieot  of  her  inflaence,  by  gathering  around  her 
BtBsioa  every  kind  of  tree,  from  tbe  live  oak  of 
Florida  te  ibe  fir  and  pine  of  the  north,  from  the 
cTpriB  of  ber  own  coasts,  through  the  various 
kbdt  of  oak«  buckeye  and  cotton  wood  of  the 
WNt,  to  die  stately  and  beaotiful  ibrest  trees  of 
Caiiforoia.  Hew  moch  better  would  it  be  to  do 
tiui,ad  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  natural  beau*- 
tioB  of  Um  situation*  hy  making  tbe  walks  ser- 
poBtii^  instead  of  straight  aod  -stiff.  I  found 
■■other  iaotance  of  very  bad  taste  also;  in  or 
Mar  two  ef  the  walks  there  are  found,  standing 
Mar  u  suay  hydmats.  two  singular  leokang 
itnetares,  which  obstruct  the  path  and  mar  the 
boai^F  of  tbe  place.  What  they  are  it  would 
paulo  say  oae  to  decide.  Our  old  mother-  is 
dearij  not  respenible  for  their  erection,  as  I  am 
iafarwed  they  were  pat  op  by  one  ef  her  agente, 
vlio  wu  fiood  of  doing  things  in  an  extra  man- 
aer,  sad  did  this  withont  her  knowledge.  Tbey 
eaaaot  be  altars;  as  although  surrounded  by 
woods  and  near  fountains,  tbe  naiads  and  the 
drfads  are  not  now  adored ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  their  erector  accused  of  auy  tendency  to 
devodon.  Tbey  might  be  meant  aa  altars  to 
Bacehos;  which  tbe  running  water  near  and  the 
isvorted  copper  bowl  on  the  top  seemed  to  deny. 
Alun  they  must  be,  as  I  can  make  them  out 
Mtbiogelse;  and  for  want  of  a  better  I  dedicate 
^Bi  to  the  god  of  Folly. 

**In  aaetber  part  of  tbe  square  stands  a  stamp 
tever,  crowned  with  a  bell«  from  which  alarms 
of  ire  are  given.  It  was  doubtless  intended  as 
u  oraament  to  the  city,  and  for  tbe  sake  of  con- 
tnit,  was  made  as  much  unlike  the  capitol  or 
toj  other  elegant  piece  of  architecture  as  poasi* 
hie.  The  idea  by  which  it  was  built,  was  evi* 
deatlj  taken  from  that  beautiful  specimen  of  art. 
aDoieh  pigstye.    In  these,  the  inhabitants  are 


aquarov  and  near  an  imitatieo  of  the  Maiso* 
Qoarraet  is  a  mere  pnssUng  riddle  than  any  I 
have  yet  enconatered.    I  have  looked  in -Tain 
over  the  State  annals  for  the  name  ef  someentha* 
siastic  Dutch  €h>vemor,  by  whose  order  it  might 
have  been  erected ;  and  meet  leave  it  te  men  of 
more  hiatorical  reaearcb  than  myself.  By  way  of 
atonement,  perfaaps«  for  this  unsightly  object,  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  United  States  Court  is  held, 
stands  opposite  the  capitol,  and  is  a  meet  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture.    It  is  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  city;  even  mono  so  than  the  capitol, 
as  that  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  long  and 
narrow  ilighta  ef  steps  leading  to  an  entrance 
on  each  side,  and  by  a  tall  flag-staff  topped  with 
a  gilt  ball  which  protrudes  from  the  centre  of 
the  roof.    Neither  of  these,  1  am  sure,  ever  en- 
tered into  the  conception  of  the  Greek  artist. 
This  building,  however,  has  nothing  to  interfere 
with  ifti  perfect  beauty.    It  la  admirably  proper^ 
tioned  in  length  and  height;  at  each  end  is  a 
columned  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  with  broad 
and  low  flights  of  eteps  extending  the  breadth  of 
each.    Tbe  roof  ia  concealed  by  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  width  of  the  cornice,  so  that  only 
tbe  dome  of  its  centre  can  be  seen.    Tbe  exact 
proportion  and  perfect  finish  of  the  building 
would  make  it,  if  constructed  of  marble  instead 
freestone,  among  tbe  beat  specimens  of  ancient 
style  ill  this  country. 


LETTER  lU. 

Sunday, 

You  ask  me  of  tbe  pulpit  in  Richmond — bow 
it  is«filled — and  whether  men  of  eloquence  and 
power  are  in  it.  I  have  noticed  the  churchea 
and  the  church  goers  in  this  city  with  some  care ; 
as  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  of  tbe  char- 
acter of  a  people  by  observing  their  regularity, 
or  their  want  of  it,  as  church-goers.  For  although 
it  is  true  that, 

*  Some  go  to  church,  jnet  for  a  walk,  • 
Some  f  o  there  to  langh  and  talk. 
Some  go  there  the  time  to  spend. 
Some  go  there  to  meet  a  frieibd, 
Some  go  to  learn  the  paraon'i  name. 
Some  go  tlure  to  woond  faie  fame. 
Some  go  there  for  specalation, 
Some  go  there  for  observation. 
Some  go  there  to  doze  and  nod, 
But  few  go  there  to  worship  God ;' 

Still,  it  shows  a  habit  of  morality,  and  this  habit 
acts  as  a  restraint  on  men.    The  church  is  then 


in  the  different  stories,  and  are  fed  from  a  means  of  making  good  citizens,  and  as  such. 


the  top  so  that  nothing  is  lost  in  going  through ; 
<he  (attest  hogs  being  always  found  at  tbe  bet- 
ton.  Vsfy  economical,  no  doubt,  and  suitable 
nacdy  for  the  purpose ;  yet  why  it  should  be 
naitated  la  a  bnildiog  placed  upon  tbe  public 


even  if  no  higher  motive  prevail,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  all  jv ho  wish  prosperity  to  tbe  State 
and  good  order  in  tbe  community.  This  motive, 
my  curiosity  also,  and,  I  hope,  a  better  one  than 
either,  devotion,  led  me  into  many  of  the  church- 
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M  of  the  city.  The  one  that  I  entered  first  w.ai 
a  plain  looking  baildiog,  both  inside  and  out; 
rather  old,  and  at  do.  time  very  handsome;  the 
congregation  had  gathered  with  aeriousness  in 
their  faces  before  I  entered,  alid  the  minister  had 
risen  and  was  choosing  his  text  as  I  took  my 
seat.  His  appearance  was  singular;  tall,  so  as 
to  appear  almost  gigantic,  with  a  frame  of  great 
physical  power ;  a  countenance-  stern  and  even 
harsh  in  repose,  with  an  eye,  that  unless  lighted 
up  with  some  humorous  thought,  appeared  dull 
in  its  repose,  and  a  manner  at  fir^t  quiet  and 
heavy.  His  subject  was  the  final  judgment;  and 
as  he  seemed  to  rise  with  the  awful  grandeur  of 
his  theme,  his  form  would  dilate,  his  countenance 
become  lighted  up,  the  dull  eye  looked  like  a 
furnace  that  had  received  fresh  fuel  and  hiazed 
with  intense  CKpression ;  it  seemed  to  open  and 
brighten  as  he  developed  the  subject  he  had  in 
hand.  The  vehemence  of  his  gesture  and  the 
stem  expression  of  his  face,  added  force  to  the 
words  as  they  flowed  from  his  lips ;  and  his  voice 
like  his  appearance,  harsh  and  strong,  seemed 
under  no  control  in  its  lower  tones,  although  it 
rang  out  like  a  trumpet  call  in> its  powerful,  start- 
ling bursts  of  sound.  No  man  in  appearance, 
voice,  and  gesture,  or  in  the  compact,  vehe- 
ment and  massive  power  of  his  intellect,  as  well 
as  in  force  of  reasoning  and  felicity  of  illustration, 
ever  so  impressed  me  with  the  sense  of  power 
as  this  man  has  done.  I  felt  what  was  meant 
by  the  term  Boanerges,  when  I  heard  this  thun- 
derer  speaking  forth  in  tones  of  majesty  the  folly 
of  resistance  to  God*s  will,  and  placing  before 
men  the  consequences  of  their  delusion,  and  paint- 
ing in  fire  words  the  day  of  final  judgment,  until 
the  lurid  flames  could  almost  be  seen  writing  on 
the  clouds  of  darkness,  ascending  from  the  pit 
of  terror,  the  words  *  Harvest  past,'  *Not  saved,* 
to  a  despairing  multitude.  He  recounted  their 
crimes,  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  brought  up  before 
each  one  his  sins  and  errors  in  all  their  magni- 
tude and  in  all  their  aggravations,  and  then  laid 
open  the  punishment  of  the  law.  1  never  saw 
any  man  more  the  master  of  powerful  invective, 
following  on  the  most  conclusive  reasonjng 
urged  in  the  roost  effective  manner.  The  power 
of  sarcasm  too  was  not  wanting,  and  was  used 
with  tremendous  effect.  What  struck  me  most 
forcibly,  was  the  ease  with  which  he  passed  from 
one  emotion  to  another,  rousing  and  allaying  the 
passions  with  the  pame  master-hand.  The  aw- 
ful, the  terrible,  the  ludicrous  even,  the  sarcastic 
and  the  pathetic ;  all  that  was  gentle  in  the  lovely 
character  of  Jesus,  and  all  that  was  grand  and 
fearful  in  the  idea  of  an  avenging  God,  were  ex- 
pressed and  vividly  represented.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  idea  of  the  man  by  quoting  his  words, 
although  there  were  startling  bursts  of  eloquence 


and  impressive  sentences  uttered  forth ;  yet  it  is 
not  in  isolated  phrases  or  single  sentences  that 
this  man  can  bo  measured,  any  more  than  a 
specimen  rock  could  e;Khibit  the  grandeur  and 
the  massiveness  of  .Gibraltar.  So  impressed 
was  I  with  the  manner  and  force  and  meaning  of 
the  man,  that  I  could  not  put  down  his  woids  in 
my  memory.  To  compare  him  with  the  mass  of 
ordinary  preachers,  is  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  a  tnilldam,  that  has  accumulated  waters 
for  a  week,  and  in  turning  a  wheel  exhausts  itself 
by  the  effort;  and  the  constant  and  reisistless  flow 
of  a  migh^  river.  This  man  would  possess  in- 
fluence anywhere  and  in  any  occupation ;  1  never 
yet  savr  a  man  who  exhibited  so  many  elements 
of  power. 

**  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  up  the  street  and 
looked  over  the  various  churches;  entering  some 
of  them  rather  to  inspect  their  appearance  than 
to  hear  discourses.    The  most  beautiful  are  the 
Gothic  church  on  5th  street,  and  St.  Paurs  on 
Grace  street,  near  the  square.    The  first  n  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  I  have  ever  seen  dven  in  our  north- 
ern dties;  some  may  surpass  it  in  size  and  grand- 
ness  of  appearance,  none  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments and  perfect  finish.    A  critic  might  notice, 
yet  would  not  condemn,  a  departure  from  the 
usual  style  in  its  galleries.     St.  Paul's  is  a  hand- 
SjOme  specimen  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  quite  an  or- 
nament to  the  city ;  yet  upon  the  top  of  this 
handsome-  Grecian  temple  I  found  a  modem 
church  steeple;  a  bringing  together  of  things 
new  and  old  that  rather  surprised  me.     This 
aidds,  however,  to  the  appearance  of  the  city. 
Richmond  would  look  much  better  if  ail  its  many 
churches  had  steeples.    This  church  was  closed 
and  i  did  not  enter  iu    I  am  informed  it  is  as 
handsomely  furnished  within  as  it  is  beautiful 
without;  its  congregation  is  the  richest  in  the 
State,  and  the  church  is  the  most  popular  of  any 
in  Richmond^     How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  if  the  style  of  building  for  these  two  churches 
had  been  reversed ;  the  beautiful  Grecian  would 
have  suited  both  the  size  and  the  situation  of  the 
present  Gothic ;  and  the  large,  massive  looking 
St.  Paul^Bl  would   better    become  the    Gothic 
style   of  buikling.    Then,    too,   as  it    is    near 
the   capitol,  a  Grecian  structure,  each  would 
have   appeared    more    beautiful    by   contrast, 
bad    the    church    been    Gothic.      Id  walking 
around  the  square  the  number  of  mean  looking 
buildings  surprised  me;  there  were  some   few 
good  looking  ones  it  is  true,  yet  the  mass  of  them 
were  not  so.    This  square  is  the  central  place  of 
the  town,  and  the  place  where  strangers  natn^ 
rally  go;  to  give  effect,  it  should  have  been  either 
kept  bare  of  houses  that  thus  the  capitol  mighl 
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itaod  oat  alooe.  or  it  •hould  bavebeeo  surround- 
ed by  tfae  citj  chorchoo,  by  the  public  buildings, 
bj  splendid  reaidencee,  or  by  extensive  and  nobly 
builc  hotels  of  difiereot  and  beautiful  styles  of 
trehitectare,  that  tbua  each  might  set  off  the 
betoty  of  the  other  aod  add  ornament  to  the  city. 
The  eapitol  would  thus  stand  like  a  pearl  of  price 
Mrroooded  by  a  circlet  of  gems ;  aod  no  city  of 
the  worid  would  poaoeas  a  more  beautiful  prom- 
enade than  Riebmond.     To-night  I  went  to  the 
Hooiuneotal  efaurch   and  heard  another  of  the 
great  men  of  the  city  ;  this,  as  you  are  well  aware 
wu  baili  OB  the  ^rouod  occupied  by  the  burnt 
theatre.     Need   I  describe  the  sensations  that 
crowded  on  me  as  I  sat  in  the  place  and  thought 
of  that  scene  of  merriaient  so  suddenly  turned 
iato  mooming,  aod  of  the  cries  of  anguish  from 
tfae  lafiersfa   aad   from  those  bereft  of  friends. 
Tniy  this  was  a  place  right  and  proper  on  which 
toerect  a  church,  wherein  were  to  be  preached 
the  cooaolations  of  the   Christian  reJigieo.    A 
fbce  where  thus  the  moinory  of  the  dead  was 
kept  in  constant  remembraoce,  wliere  the  min- 
iitratioBa  of  the  chare h  were  a  continual  funeral 
asmoa,  aad  a  spot  of  earth  dedicated  to  levity 
lad  Uaspbemy,  baptised  in  tfae  tears  and  the 
graans  of  the  living  and  the  dyiog«  where  death 
had  been  in  all  ita  horrors,  was  a  §t  place  for  the 
hfe-giviag  words  of  the  gospel  and  the  bops  of 
uaaaertality  to  be  promulgated.     The  church  is 
ef  a  siognlar  shape ;  octagonal,  with  three  porch- 
es.   In  the  front  one  stands  a  monument  to  the 
dead,  with  the  names  of  the  sufferers  on  it ;  it  is 
a  plain,  altar-like  stmcture,  being  only  intended 
ts  bear  the  names  of  those  who  perished ;  the 
cbarch  is  their  monument.    Tfae  side  porcfaes 
afbrd  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  church;  and 
*leo,  by  winding  staira,  to  the  galleries  above, 
without  encroaching  on  the  octagonal  shape  of  the 
body  of  die  bnilding.     The  internal  appearance 
is  very  striking;  imagine  a  perfect  octagon  of 
laige  size,  the  galleries  filling  up  seven  of  the 
aides,  leaving  one  for  tfae  pulpit  and  reading  desk ; 
epposile  tfaese  a  large,  handsome  and  we  11- toned 
srgan  with  a  well-trained  choir ;  the  octagonal 
shape  msking  some  singular  pews  on  the  lower 
ioer,  aad  giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
whole  chnrch ;  the  roof  rising  to  a  dome  lighted 
finsffi  above*   Now  imagine  this  handsome  church 
filled  closely  with  the  beauty,  the  fashion,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  city,  making  up  what  we  so 
isfely  find  under  such  circumstances,  an  atten- 
tive, devout  congregation.    After  the  aublime 
iwviee  of  the  Cpiscopal  church  was  over,  the 
peacher  rose ;  I  was  prepossessed  with  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  feeling  increased  as  be  spoke. 
Tall,  dignified  aod  graceful  in  person,  carriage 
aad  gestnre,  with  a  conotenance  expressing  gen- 
aod  kindness  of  heart,  a  voice  sweet  and 


finely  modulated,  a  mind  classically  educated  aod 
rich  in  stores  of  learning,  in  the  literature  of  his 
own  profession  and  in  general  knowledge,  he 
possesses  a  suavity  of  manner  that  would  make 
him  a  favorite  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  in  any 
aocisty  where  worth,  courtesy  and  intellect  are 
passports  to  attention.     The  discourse  was  in 
keeping  with  the  appearance  and  character  of 
the  man ;  elegant  in  diction,  sweetly  persuasive 
in   manner,    he    sought    rather  to   touch    and 
soften  the  heart  than  to  break  it ;  love  and  mercy 
were  the  accents  on  its  lips,  and  not  the  harsher 
notes  of  terror  and  of  guilt's  punishment.     His 
subject  was  tbe  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead; 
and  he  so  pictured  the  grief  of  his  family,  the 
sympathetic  tears  of  Jesu^i,  and  his  consolations 
to  the  afflicted  sisters,  the  joy  and  gratitude  as 
well  as  the  amazement  of  the  multitude,  that  we 
could  almost  see  Christ  standing  at  the  open 
grave,  aud  at  bis  voice  the  dead  coming  forth  in 
life  and  health  and  purity.     He  possesses,  with 
all  his  gentleness,  that  nwnly  elegance  as  an  or- 
ator that  Campbell  does  as  a  poet;  and  that  fin- 
ished and  polished  diction,  combining  strength 
aiKJ  beauty.     I  find  it  difficult  to  compare  him 
with  the  former  speaker  from  tbe  total  dissimi- 
larity of  the  two  men.     Perhaps  a  comparison 
might  be  sought  ^n  the  ancient  reputations  of 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  the  several  representatives 
of  strength  and  elegance;  or,  if  we  compare 
them  with  speakers  of  whom  we  have  heard, 
the  comparison  instituted  by  Wirt  between  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  I^ee  would  suit  better.     One  I 
described  as  -the  most  forcible  speaker  I  ever  lis- 
tened to;  he  was  like  a  torrent  forcing  its  way, 
overthrowing  everything  iu  its  course,  and  leav- 
ing prostrate  all  opposition;  the  other,  like  a 
mild  and  gentle  river,  flowing  through  banks  ren- 
dered fertile  and  beautiful  by  its  waters,  glancing 
in  the  sunlight  aad  passing  on  its  course  with 
joy.     One  swept  every  chord  of  the  lyre  with  a 
master's  hand,  yet  excelled  in  the  higher  notes ; 
the  other  filled  the  ear  wilfasweet,  low  tones  that 
touched  the  heart  without  terrifying.     The  elo- 
queuce  of  the  oue  swells  and  rolls  like  the  pow- 
erful sound  of  some  mighty  organ  that  fills  the 
ear  with  the  its  thunder-tones,  and  hushes  us  into 
silence  by  its  power  and  its  richness;  the  musi- 
cal diction  of  the  other,  like  the  sweet  sounds  of 
the  Eolian  harp,  attract  attention  by  their  melo- 
dy, and  fill  the  soul  with  harmony.     To  conclude 
—one  possesses  strength  and  the  other  elegance ; 
one  has  grace  and  sweetness  of  expression,  the 
other  force  aud  fire ;  one  touches  the  feelings, 
the  other  overpowers  both  heart  and  iutellect ; 
one  must  have  a  mighty  subject  to  grapple  with, 
he  requires  opposition  to  draw  forth  his  full  pow- 
ers, and  never  moves  so  forcibly  and  majestically 
as  in  the  tumult  of  debate,  when  attacked  by 
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fierce  and  well-appointed  foes;  the  other  passes 
gently  along,  shanntng  opposition  and  tumult, 
and  suits  better  the  professor's  chair  than  the 
angry  forum.  The  one  would  lead  a  column 
into  battle  undauntedly  and  rejoice  in  the  shock 
of  amis,  had  his  training  been  different ;  or  he 
would  have  been  an  unflinching  partisan  and 
commander  in  political  warfare,  or  an  effective 
leader  of  opposition  iq  Parliament  of  Congress ; 
the  senatorial  dignity,  or  the  foreign  mission, 
would  suit  better  the  character  of  the  other.  One 
would  have  preached  and  struggled  with  Lu- 
ther: the  other  have  written  and  prayed  with 
Melanctbon. 


LETTER  IV. 


Monday. 


Among  the  most  beautiful  views  in  or  about 
Richmond,  that  which  u  seen  from  the  top  of 
Church  Hill  strikes  me  as  superior  to  all  others. 
As  a  walk  around  Calton  Hill  in  Edinburg  is 
said  to  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  pano- 
rama, from  the  varied  beauty  of  landscape  pre- 
sented on  every  side  of  it ;  so  here  we  have  at 
once  suggested  the  same  idea,  because  of  the 
exceeding  and  diversified  loveliness  of  view  that 
nature  and  art  have  combined  their  efforts  to 
produce.  No  man  of  taste  has  ever  stood  upon 
the  point  of  Church  Hill  at  sunset,  while  the 
summer  sun  was  shedding  its  yellow  radiance 
over  the  beautiful  scene  before  and  around  him, 
without  being  enraptured  with  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  view,  and  struck  with  the  pano- 
rama-like character  of  the  picture  presented  to 
his  gaze.  The  city  stands  opposite,  rising  on 
the  steep  sides  of  Shockoe  Hill,  or  lying  along 
the  river  bank,  or  filling  the  valley  between  the 
hills — the  village  of  Manchester,  resting  on  the 
ridge,  from  which  its  former  name  of  Rocky 
Ridge  was  derived,  and  the  green  or  cultivated 
slope  of  the  Falls  plantation,  spreading  over  the 
opposite  shore— the  river  rolling  off  in  the  dis- 
tance— the  capiiol  standing  in  its  beauty — the 
antique  Egyptian  architecture  of  the  Medical 
College — the  port  filled  with  shipping  and  vari- 
ous water  craft — all  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
In  themselves — while  over  the  whole  scene  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  a  summer  sunset  give  coloring 
and  softness  and  finished  beauty  to  the  picture, 
lighting  up  in  a  golden  glow  the  countless  win- 
dows of  the  city,  rendering  more  yellow  the  tur^ 
bid  water  that  rolls  down  the  falls,  and  enrich- 
ing with  its  flood  of  light  the  combined  view  of 
city,  river,  and  country  landscape.  Campbell*s 
beautiful  lines,  (written  in  a  scene  of  similar 
beauty,  although  visited  at  another  period  of  the 
day,)  involuntarily  came  into  my  mind.* 


*  Ahl  long  ahall  I  delight 

la  the  memory  of  that  mom. 
When  I  climbed  the  Danube's  height 
To  the  fountain  of  the  Thorn. 

'  And  beheld  hia  waves  and  islandst 
Flashing,  glittering  in  the  sun, 

From  Vienna's  gorgeous  towers, 
To  the  mountains  of  the  Hua. 

*  There  was  gladness  in  the  sky, 

There  was  verdure  all  around, 
And  where'er  it  turned,  the  eye 
Fell  on  rich  historic  ground. 

*  Over  Aspsm's  field  of  gloiy 

The  noontide  base  was  cast, 
And  the  hills  of  Turkish  story 
Gleamed  with  visions  of  the  past.' 

Another  very  fine  view  of  Richmond  is  presented 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  city.  Here  I 
climbed  a  hill  that  rises  on  the  river  bank  near 
the  reservoir,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  view.  The  place  on  which  I  sat  is  in- 
tended to  be  laid  out  for  a  cemetery.  It  certainly 
will  make  a  most  beautiful  one,  as  the  ground  is 
covered  with  forest  trees,  and  instead  of  the  dead 
level  that  seems  to  be  chosen  usually  for  burial 
places,  is  beautifully  undulated.  I  wish  do  harm 
to  the  citiaens  of  Richmond,  yet  I  should  like  to 
see  this  ground  handsomely  laid  off,  and  showing 
here  and  there  appropriate  monuments.  They 
have  exhibited  but  little  taste  hitherto  in  their 
public  cemeteries.  It  was  late  in  the  day  when 
I  reached  my  place  of  rest  and  sat  down  to  en- 
joy the  view.  Here  the  river  rushes  down  the 
falls,  and  you  sit  above  the  murmur  of  them — 
opposite  are  several  islands — the  pomp-house, 
raising  water  for  the  city  reservoir  is  beneath 
you — near  by  stands  Belvidere,  the  residence  oi 
Col.  Byrd  in  former  times,  when  Richmond  wafl 
a  village  and  a  plantation — farther  off,  the  Peni* 
tentiary,  with  its  white  walls,  the  Armory,  and 
the  many  mills  and  factories  worked  by  water 
power  are  seen — the  bridges  crossing  the  river  iij 
various  directions,  with  the  evening  train  rush 
ing  over  one  of  them,  strike  the  eye,  and  th^ 
busy  city  seems  more  distant  than  it  really  is,  ai 
the  evenipg  landscape  becomes  obscure  and  thi 
confused  sound  of  man  comes  like  the  hum  ol 
bees  faintly  to  the  ear.  It  was  a  mingling  <n 
sights  and  sounds  that  struck  forcibly  on  m] 
senses,  and  gave  rise  to  many  reflections.  Tb'u 
is  the  time  and  place  when  I  naturally  fall  t< 
moralizing  on  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  hnmat 
life  and  effort ;  when  the  contrast  between  thi 
quiet  of  nature  and  the  bustle  of  man  la  shown 
and  when  the  evening  of  day  naturally  remind 
us  of  the  close  of  life.  It  is  good  then  to  mua 
and  moralise,  to  look  over  the  past  and  to  thia! 
of  the  future.  I  thought  over  in  my  mind  tfa 
scene  thia  place,  now  tenaated  by  ihottsandj 
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muft  btra  praseated  when  Powhatan  ruled  and 
Smith  visited  here.  Surelj,  if  we  now  believed,  as 
the  wiee  ancients  did,  in  tntelary  diTinitieev  we 
•bonU  hold  that  the  spirits  of  Smith  and  of  Po- 
cahontas preside  over  the  destinies  of  Riebmond. 
The  Roman  or  the  Greek  would  have  reared 
altars  to  their  memories  and  instituted  funeral 
l^aes  in  their  honor.    As  I  sat  and  thought  of 
their  lives  and  their  influence,  and  remembered 
that  here  thev  first  met,  I  thought  how  jiappy  it 
would  be  if  dieir  remmos,  which  now  moulder 
nanodced  in  different  part&of  Eogland.  could  be 
here  brought  together  to  adorn  and  honor  the 
great  city  of  the  commonwealth  they  both  aided 
to  bnild  up.    In  my  mind's  eye  I  placed  a  mon- 
ument to  Smith  on  the  highest  point  of  Church 
Uill,  where  he  might  appear  to  watch  over  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  stand  as  a  sen- 
tioel  on  gnard  against  its  foes.    And  one  to  Po- 
eabootas  on  the  spot  where  I  took  in  this  goodly 
Tww,  the  high  hill  overlooking  the  river  in  the 
sew  cemetery — ^where  she  would  stand  the  Mi- 
aenra  of  our  State — and,  like  her  great  pro  to* 
type,  overlook  her  favorite  city  in  its  progress  in 
artiaodarme.    Smith  was  buried  in  London, 
asd  his  remains  lie  in  Saint  Sepulchre's  chureh, 
Sidoaer  street.     *  A  large  flat  stone  in  front  of 
the  communion  table  engraved  with  bis  coat-of- 
arms,  is  all  now  remaining  to  the  memory  of 
Capt.  Smith.    The  three  Turks'  heads  are  still 
dirtinguishable,  but  in  a  few  years  more  they 
will  be  entirely  effaced  by  the  many  feet  which 
erery  Sunday  nncoosciously  trample  upon  the 
tomb  of  so  famous  a  man*'    Pocahontas  lies  bu- 
ried at  Graveeend  where  sbe  died.    I  doubt  not 
that  their  remains  could  be  removed,  and  funds 
won  raised  to  erect  for  each  a  noble  monument. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  those  to  whom  we  owe  so 
BMcfa  honor  should  have  nothing  of  it  rendered 
them  ?    And  now  while  I  am  thus  building  mon- 
aasnts,  the  great  mover  in  the  scheme  of  col- 
ooisiag  deserves  one  also.    I  mean  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.    We  do  not  pay  sufficient  honour  to 
d»  memory  of  our  benefactora ;  what  American 
has  ever  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
leigh, or  sought  out  the  resting  place  of  Poca- 
hontas or  of  Smith  ?    If  the  remains  of  these 
three  were  among  us,  and  deposited  in  our  city, 
what  a  trio  of  worthies  we  would  possess.     I 
ihndd  like  to  see  them  brought  over  in  pomp, 
and  with  appropriate  ceremonies  buried  in  our 
midst ;  and  stately  monuments  to  represent  the 
aemories  of  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  Ra- 
leigh, the  resolute,  energetic  Smith,  and  the  gen- 
tie  and  lovely  Pocahontas,  erected  over  their  re- 
aains.    Pocahontas  at  least  deserves  this  at  the 
bands  of  the  women  of  Virginia ;  sbe  was  a 
most  beautiful  and  worthy  type  of  her  sex  in  our 
State.    Bat  in  this  utilitarian  age,  how  can  we 


expect  anything  of  the  kind,  when  trade  and 
speculation  attract  all  attention,  and  leave  none 
for  the  good  and  great  of  past  ages.  Perhaps, 
however,  as  these  are  elevated  situations,  there 
might  be  a  combination  of  the  useful,  the  oraa- 
mental  and  the  reverential,  by  making  these  mon- 
uments very  high,  and  attaching  to  each  the  ap- 
paratus of  a  windmill ;  thus  wo  might  have  served 
out  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond  the  Pocahontas 
corn  meal,  the  Raleigh  flour,  and  the  Capt.  Smith 
bran  and  shorts;  the  names  would  at  least  ren- 
der them  popular,  and  a  thriving  trade  might  be 
thus  driven ;  doing  honor  to  our  benefactors,  or* 
namentiug  our  chief  town,  and  filling  our  pock- 
ets by  one  and  the  same  operation !  The  occu- 
pations would  not  be  altogether  inappropriate  t 
as  Capt.  Smith  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  obtaining  corn  for  the  colonists,  and  Po- 
cahontas was  never  so  much  greeted  as  when 
sbe  sent  in  abundant  provisions  to  our  starving 
ancestors ! 


LETTER  V. 


Tuesday* 


You  know  my  fondness  for  examining  grave- 
yards, and  inspecting  closely  those  places  where 
the  dead  are  buried,  and  where  the  living  build 
monuments*  The  House  of  the  Living,  as  the  le- 
raelite  styles  his  cemetery,  has  always  been  to 
me  a  place  of  very  great  interest.  I  have  al- 
ways held  it  as  a  decided  mark  of  civilization  to 
take  care  of  the  dead ;  and  I  think  that  a  scale 
of  the  progress  of  humanity  could  be  well  made 
by  tracing  the  mode  and  style  of  burying,  and 
the  Hineral  ceremoniee,  with  the  inscriptions  upon 
tomb'  stones*  W  bat  a  change  and  w  hat  progress 
from  the  first  rude  efforts  of  a  tribe  to  commem- 
orate the  death  of  a  chief;  by  raising  a  tumulus 
of  rock  over  his  remains— or  by  slaughtering 
captives  and  animals  around  his  tomb  as  servants 
and  companions  in  the  world Ito  which  he  had 
gone — while  the  poor  follower  was  committed 
to  the  earth  with  scarcely  a  stone  to  mark  his 
resting-place — from  the  time  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  burning  his  dead,  that  the  ethereal  part 
might  pass  off  in  flame  to  hesven,  and  that  cor- 
ruption might  not  touch  those  they  had  loved— 
in  the  embalming  of  the  Egyptian,  faintly  fore- 
shadowing their  belief  in  a  resurrection — ^and  the 
Parsee  exposing  his  dead  on  high  towers,  that 
the  sun  might  drew  up  to  bimsolf  the  remains  of 
those  who  had  spent  life  in  his  worahip— down 
to  the  present  time  of  enlighteument,  when  the 
ornamented  grave- yards,  the  tomb  over  the  hum- 
blest individual,  and  the  inscription  of  love  and 
of  hope  in  death  and  in  eternity,  show  that  death 
has  lost  his  terrors.  In  the  graves  and  the  lombs 
of  man  we  see  his  belief  in  immortality,  instinct- 
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ively  nppeiiriog  in  earlier  ages,  clearly  taught . 
and  believed  in  now.     A  iiistory  of  the  modes 
of  burial  of  difiereot  ages  and  nations,  would 
show  a  history  of  man*s  religion. 

The  oldest  grave-yard  in  this  place,  is  that 
around  the  old  church  on  the  Hill.  I  walked 
over  it,  and  entered  the  church  so  famous  in  our 
annals,  where  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence  roused 
Virginia  to  arms,  and  where  he  so  clearly  spoke 
the  voice  of  the  nation  when  he  said,  **  Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  I  sat  within  this  ven< 
erable  place,  and  pictured  before  me  the  scene 
as  it  occurred  72  years  before ;  the  clear  March 
morning  in  1775,  when  there  met  here  the  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  colony, and  when  the 
church  held  tne  concentrated  wisdom  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  State.  Had  I  the  paiater*s  pencil 
you  should  have  the  scene  when,  after  a  fsw 
days  of  doubt  and  indecision,  Henry  rose  and 
electrified  the  Assembly  by  his  eloquence  and  bis 
daring.  From  that  time  the  voice  of  this  people 
was  for  war.  1  was  more  impressed  than  ever 
with  the  power  of  a  single  man  in  influencing 
the  ma^s  of  a  people,  and  directing  or  changing 
the  course  of  eveuts.  A  few  obscure  men  gath- 
ered in  a  country  church,  are  impelled  to  under- 
take a  mighty  enterprise,  such  as  the  world  never 
saw  before,  by  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of 
an  untaught  rustic.  It  was  as  though  a  spark 
had  fallen  on  a  mass  of  gunpowder.  The  man 
came  and  the  hour — and  lo  !  the  explosion  that 
resulted  shook  monarcbs  on  their  thrones,  wa- 
ked up  the  spirit  of  enslaved  nations,  cleared 
away  the  mists  of  prejudice,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers of  oppression,  raised  to  life  the  submerged 
principles  of  classic  liberty,  and  still  echoes  and 
reverberates  from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  age 
to  age,  until  that  voice,  tbos  spoken,  shall  go  round 
the  world  changing  and  improving  wherever  h 
goes.  How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  has  kin- 
dled. 

The  graves  lie  around  the  church ;  some  well 
built  and  ornamented,  others  scarcely  raised  above 
the  sod ;  many  chief  citizens  of  Richmond  lie 
here  with  sculptured  praises,  yet  none  of  our 
great  men  of  national  or  State  celebrity.  The 
monument  that  most  struck  tne  was  one  bearing 
the  inscription,  *■  Dedicated  by  Filial  Piety  to 
Parental  Love."  The  beloved  wife,  the  kind 
husband,  the  afTectionate  father,  the  worthy  citi- 
zen, the  stranger  from  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Germany;  the  pro- 
fessional man  of  eminence,  the  unlettered  man 
of  poverty  ;  the  wise  and  the  wealthy ;  the  man 
of  sorrows  to  whom  life  was  a  burden ;  the  young 
and  joyous  with  bright  hopes  and  strong  antici- 
pations; the  infant  that  knew  nothing  but  its 
mother's  look  of  kindness,  and  the  old  man  who 
had  outlived  all  his  kindred ;  hearts  that  have 


felt  every  emotion,  that  have  been  wrung  with 
passionate  grief,  or  beat  tumultuonsly  with  joy ; 
eyes  that  have  beamed  with  gladness,  or  been 
drowned  in  tears  of  sorrow ;  tongues  eloquent 
in  words  and  mighty  in  influence,  whose  voice 
has  given  rapture  or  destroyed  peace;  all  that 
the  living  suffer,  feel,  think,  love,  hate,  fear  or 
desire,  all  lie  here.  In  one  common  resting-place 
or  caravanserai  of  the  dead,  they  wait  nntil  the 
trump  of  doom  shall  summon  them  forth.  To 
such  a  spot  how  truly  Longfellow's  words  apply, 

**  Tlu9  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dyii^. 
And  mournings  for  the  dead." 

The  other  cemetery  is  on  Shockoe  Hill,  and 
is  very  large,  and  more  ornamented.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  whereas,  the  one  on  Church 
Hill  has  tao  regularity,  or  paths,  or  ornaments, 
except  the  few  old  trees  that  stand  in  it.  The 
regular  walks,  the  exact  division,  the  ornamen- 
tal trees,  and  the  handsome  monuments,  render 
this  a  place  of  some  beauty.  The  situation  is, 
however,  unsightly;  a  dead  level  at  the  extremity 
of  a  street,  with  the  Poor  House  in  front,  and 
the  rough  sides  of  Union  Hill  nearly  opposite, 
are  all  the  beauties  of  situation  that  appear.  The 
ground,  however,  is  well  inclosed,  and  well  laid 
off  in  walks  and  roads,  divided  into  lots  and 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  monu- 
ments are  many  of  them  pyramid  columns;  this 
seems  to  be  the  chief  style  used.  Very  few  are 
of  that  exquisite  and  costly'  character  we  see  in 
places  where  cemeteries  have  been  long  estab- 
lished, snd  where  it  as  fashionable  to  ornament 
tombs,  as  it  is  to  excel  in  the  beauty  of  carria- 
ges and  horses,  or  to  take  pride  in  a  handsome 
honse  and  furniture.  I  sought  ovt  the  burial- 
place  of  John  Marshall,  and  with  some  trouble 
found  it.  A  plain,  massive  tombstone,  covered 
the  grave,  made  of  the  finest  marble,  and  with 
this  simple  inscription. 

JOHN  MARSHALL, 

Bon  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Marshall, 

was  bom  the  24th  of  September,  1775. 

Intermarried  with  Mary  WilUs  Amblar 
the  3rd  of  Janaary,  1783. 

Departed  this  life 

the  6th  day  of  July,  1835. 

N'ear  it  stands  the  tomb  of  Daniel  Call,  thebretb-, 
er-in-law  of  Marshall,  and  not  far  off  is  that  of 
Wickham,  both  distinguished  lawyere;  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Virginia.  Thenar* 
ble  records  neither  the  fame  nor  the  services  ol 
Marshall ;  there  is  no  laboured  pomp  of  eulogy« 
and  nothing  special  to  mark  the  spot  where  tbil 
great  roan  lies.    His  tomb  is  as  simple  as  hii 
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Kfe  was  pure.  Bishop  Moore,  Judget  Carr  and 
Sttoard,  BeDJamia  Watkius  Leigh,  aod  maoy 
ttbers  of  talent  and  emioeace  are  buried  here. 
Peter  Francisco,  the  strongest  man  in  Virginia, 
■od  aa  efficient  soldier  in  our  Revolution,  lies 
hen  without  a  stone  to  mark  his  resting-place ; 
•arelj  this  roan  desenres  a  monument  better  than 
many  of  those  whose  real  or  imaginary  virtues 
are  scntptnred  here.  The  State  owes  him  one ; 
and  that  it  has  not  been  made  is  proof  of  the  oft- 
repeated  adage,  that  republics  are  ungrateful. 
There  is  great  need  in  a  city  of  the  size  and  with 
die  foture  that  Richmond  has,  of  a  large  and 
better  place  of  burial ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  it  is  inteoded  to  lay  out  a  large  and  hand- 
some cemetery  on  the  river  bank* 

In  crossing  the  valley  to  visit  the  church  on 
the  bill,  I  came  on  an  old  building  called  the 
Pine  Apple  church.  It  has  belonged  to  several 
deoominationa,  has  been  sold  and  left  by  the  dif- 
ferent congregations,  and  now  is  the  only  church 
in  Richmond  unoccupied,  and  looks  deserted  and 
desolate  indeed. 

It  is  a  square  house  of  brick,  with  a  steeple 
•tnck  on  one  side  of  it,  crowned  on  Its  summit 
with  a  singular  pine  apple  like  piece  of  work, 
that  has  given  the  name.  The  entrances  are  at 
the  comers,  the  galleries  are  raaehed  by  circu- 
lar stairs  outaide  the  building.  The  house  looks 
like  a  square  block  of  brick  work,  with  no  doors 
at  the  sides,  at  each  corner  a  eohimn,  and  these 
comem,  thus  cut  off  into  small  porches  affording 
eatrance  to  the  body  of  the  building.  Added  to 
this  singular  church  and  queer-looking  steeple, 
te  complete  the  ludicronsoess  of  the  picture, 
there  is  a  small  railed  flat  on  the  top,  by  way  of 
grriog  finish  and  completeness  to  the  building ! 
It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  the  church  had  belonged 
to  different  denominations,  and  been  under  the 
charge  of  a  succession  of  eccentric  pastors,  who 
had  each  added  some  oddity  of  his  own,  atid  had 
iocceeded  in  making  it  more  like  a  temple  of 
Momns  than  a  bouse  of  devotion. 

I  passed  also  the  Jews'  place  of  worship ;  they 
have  two  plain  and  neat  synagogues  in  this  city^ 
I  like  a  zealous  Jew,  and  admire  their  ancient 
and  renowned  faith.  They  have  seen  the  rise, 
the  decay  and  the  fall  of  almost  all  religions  forms, 
aod  think  themselves  proudly  preeminent  as  con- 
taintng  within  themselves  the  original  form  of 
faith,  and  the  elements  of  reproduction.  Juda- 
ism is  the  true  Phcenix ;  it  will  yet  arise  from  its 
ashes  in  a  purer,  nobler  form,  and  the  hope  of 
both  Jew  and  Christian  be  realized  in  its  resur- 
rection and  in  its  extended  and  useful  influence. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  found  a  Quaker 
BMetiag-houee,  and  saw  sev^al  of  the  brethren 
in  the  street.    I  have  often  thought  that,  if  this 


or  so  much  devoted  to  trade,  no  -^ner  field  of 
contemplation  could  be  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  thought  than  their  silent  meetinf^s.  To  see 
many  hundred  of  them  in  a  room,  sitting  in  deep 
silence,  so  that  even  a  full  drawn  breath  could 
be  heard,  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  silence 
being  the  sob  of  aome  penitent  as  the  tear  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheek;  then,  too,  no  eye  of 
man  fixed  on  you  to.  disturb  the  current  of  your 
thoughts,  but  solemn  stillness  in  the  presence  of 
olhera,  tending  to  wrap  the  soul  in  devotion,  or 
to  stimulate  the  intellect ;  surely  no  better  time 
could  be  afforded  for  the  entrance  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  thought. 

If  the  system  of  faith  and  education  which 
these  men  possess  did  not  narrow  the  mind  and 
cramp  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  if 
their  customs  did  not  prevent  the  writing  or  pre- 
paration of  sermons,  and  if  their  dialect  and 
mode  of  expression  was  not  a  stereotype  one, 
we  might  look  for  the  production  of  some  won- 
derful mental  effort  that  would  astonish  the 
world.  As  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  left 
them.  Like  the  cast  off  garments  of  former 
times,  they  serve  but  to  remind  us  of  the  past, 
as  relics  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  is  fast 
hastening  away  never  to  return. 

A  revival  of  Quakerism  would  be  of  all  phe- 
nomena the  most  curious,  and  the  most  improb- 
able. Their  dress,  and  speech^  and  mode  of 
thought,  like  their  form  of  religion,  is  of  the  an- 
tique order,  and  is  venerable  as  a  singular  ruin — 
the  relic  of  a  mode  of  religious  thought.  They 
conjugate  the  verb  to  *  be  in'  its  past  tenses* 

If  you  ask  why,  in  a  letter  intended  to  treat  of 
the  cemeteries  of  the  city,  I  speak  of  these  mode* 
of  religion :  I  answer,  that  I  consider  them  well 
placed  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

flow  singular,  aod  hew  well  filled  too,  ia  that 
grave  yard  which  contains  extinct  forms  of 
faith ! 


LETTER  VI. 


Wednesday, 


I  have  noticed  closely  the  professional  men 
of  this  city  during  my  short  stay  here,  and  it 
gratifies  me  to  say  that  both  in  the  legal  and  med- 
ical professions  there  are  many  eminent  men,  fully 
able  to  keep  up  the  former  reputation  of  the  city. 
To  draw  comparisons  would  be  impossible,  as  I 
have  not  beard  the  lawyers  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice,' and  fortunately  have  been  kept  from  the 
pulse  feeling  fingers  of  the  physicians. '  They 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me ;  and  as  it  might 
please  you  to  know  them,  I  will  describe  some 
of  the  most  eminent,  as  they  appear  to  me  and 
as  their  friends  describe  them.     Here,  as  every- 


•ectwere  not  so  ascetic  aa  to  forbid  literature, 'where  else,  the  men  who' deal  in  health  must 
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yield  to  those  who  have  the  control  of  property ; 
the  doctors  must^ive  precedence  to  the  lawyers. 

Mr. is  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  although  now 

advanced  in  life,  he  still  possesses  a  fine  face  and 
vigorons  forai ;  age  has  not  dimnied  his  eye,  nor 
impaired  hia  capacity,  either  mental  or  physical; 
studious  to  a  great  degree,  and  therefore  closely 
confined  at  home,  he  is  nevertheless  sociable  and 
agreeable  in  the  circle  of  friends.  Possessing 
native  good  sense*  an  intellect  strong  and  plod- 
ding rather  than  powerful  and  brilliant,  he  has 
improved  it  by  the  study  and  enriched  it  by  the 
close  application  of  bis  whole  life.  In  fiict  he 
may  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law  as  we  are  required  to  devote  our- 
selves to  our  God ;  with  his  whole  heart,  and  mind, 
and  strength.  What  his  style  of  oloquence  jnight 
have  been  when  he  practised  in  other  courts  I 
know  not ;  the  practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  certainly  tended  to  remove  all  flowers  of 
fancy,  all  the  beauties  that  imagination  could 
gather,  all  the  ornaments  that  hisiorie  research, 
or  the  facts  of  daiiy  intercourse  and  reading,  and 
all  the  illustrations  that  poetry  or  science  might 
bring.  It  has  cultivated  the  mind,  removing  all 
extraneous  brain  not  needed  in  its  own  exercise, 
and  thus  treating  the  intellect  as  the  jockey  or 
the  fencer  does  his  body ;  removing  by  training 
and  diet  all  superfluous  flesh,  and  bringing  the 
man  down  to  nothing  save  bone,  sinew,  nerve 
and  hardened  muscle. 

The  dry  diet  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect;  and  no  man  can  come 
forth  from  that  arena  a  well-trained  champion, 
and  possess  either  the  flow  of  fancy,  the  fire  of 
imagination,  or  the  eloquence  of  diction  he  ooce 
possessed.  He  is  intellectually  mummified  for 
life.  Nor  does  the  voice  and  gesture  improve 
but  rather  deteriorate  in  compass  and  variety; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  please  an  audience  by 
mellifluous  tones,  or  by  graceful  carriage,  or  by 
elegance  and  appropriateness  of  gesture.  It  will 
not  surprise  then,  when  I  say  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  was  eminent  in  this  couct,-<— 
first  among  its  foremost, — possessed  with  this  in- 
tellectual dryness  and  harduess,  incident  to  his 
profession,  a  voice  intended  only  to  address  the 
judge  who  sat  before  him ;  and  that  to  those  on 
each  side  its  tones,  now  a  whisper  and  then  a 
roar,  had  in  them  any  thing  else  than  pleasure. 

The  skill  required  in  this  court  is  something 
like  that  learned  by  a  top  sawyer.  When  one 
of  these  useful  iadividuals  is  standing  and  labor- 
ing over  a  saw-pit  tbe  up  and  down  fling  of  the 
saw  is  all  that  b  seen,  the  grating  harsh  sound 
of  the  saw  is  all  that  is  heard,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  tough  log  is  cut  through,  knots  and  all, 
and  of  the  planks  thus  made  houses  are  built 
wherein  men  dwell  comfortably,  and  fences  are 


mended  through  which  trespassing  had  been 
done.  The  public  think  it  a  very  necessary 
thing  and  praise  the  top  sawyer;  yet  neither 
grace  nor  melody  canqie  from  bis  work,  and  those 
approaching  too  near  were  liberally  apnakled 
with  saw  dust.  Even  the  habits  of  this  conrt, 
however,  could  not  affect  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  Mr. 's  carriage.  No  man  in  Virginia  per- 
haps has  higher  reputation  as  a  lawyer;  oonoan 
has  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  profession,  and  no  one  deserves  bet- 
ter his  reputation. 

Mr. is  another  great  lawyer  at  ibis  bar, 

well  known  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  Con- 
gress; of  a  short  thick  set  figure,  active  and  ve- 
hement rather  than  graceful  in.  manner  he  yet 
possesses  dignity ;  lively  and  fond  of  company, 
he  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  same  close  and 
heavy  student  as  the  great  lawyer  just  spoken 
of;  yet  he  possesses  more  fancy  and  more  vehe- 
mence, and  at  times  rises  into  a  high  strain  of 
eloquence ;  he  can  when  he  pleases  touch  the 
feelings  and  stir  the  heart,  and  possesses  evi- 
dently so  much  personal  popularity  as  to  be  a 
great  favorite  with  the  public.  His  appearance 
is  now  that  of  a  man  much  broken ;  his  head  is 
nearly  bald,  yet  his  broad  sensible  face  and  keen 
bright  blue  eyes  still  indicate  vigor.  He  is  a  man 
well  suited  to  act  as  mediator  or  pacificator  in 
any  cause,  or  on  any  mission  that  he  might  be 
sent;  bis  popular  manners,  sound  sense,  and 
warm  heart  would  give  him  every  probability  of 
success  in  such  an  undertaking.  I  will  not  ena- 
merate  his  political  services;  they  have  beea 
many  and  various ;  although  from  mingling  to- 
gether in  himself  the  lawyer  and  tbe  statesman, 
occupations  each  of  which  requires  the  whole 
attention  where  a  man  desires  eminence,  he  did 
not  obtain  the  highest  place  in  either.  Btill  be 
has  done  much  and  it  has  been  well  done ; 
name  will  be  classed  among  Virginia 
and  associated  honorably  with  those  who  labor- 
ed for  the  union  in  troublous  times. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  his  style  of  speak- 
ing, I  judge  him  to  have  had  two  styles ;  the 
first  and  best  was  when  he  was  young ;  then, 
ardent,  impassioned  and  vehement,  he  moved 
his  audience  by  the  fire  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  took  up  a  cause,  by  the  rich  play  of 
fancy,  and  by  the  storm  of  words  and  vehemence 
of  gesture  which  marked  him  when  most  rouaed ; 
without,  however,  much  grace  of  manner  or  dis- 
tinct logical  power. 

In  later  years  when  his  mind  had  been  logi- 
cally trained  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and,  when 
from  his  habits  and  natural  disposition  to  indo- 
lence, be  had  neglected  close  and  continuous 
study,  the  power  of  fancy  had  left  him,  the  ve- 
hemence of  manner  was  gone*  the  power  to 
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fflOT0  md  iDlerett  so  aadiaoce  had  very  much 
departed,  aod  the  faults  rather  thao  the  benefiu 
ef  bis  coarse  of  trainiag  were  appareot.  Had 
lie  retsioed  the  force  aod  power  of  his  earlier 
daji,  cultivated  b»  taleots  and  increased  them 
bj  iadostrioos  applicatioB,  added  the  voice  and 
grace  of  oratory  and  tho  logical  acuteness  ac- 
qaired  in  this  court,  bo  would  have  boon  among 
tbo  very  first  of  Virginian  orators. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  should  be  held  up  to 
oor  jouog  professional  men ;  the  first  as  a  model 
foriiniutioo,  showing  how  far  industry  and  close, 
peneveripg  labor  will  carry  a  man  who  possesses 
ratber  good  sense  than  talent ;  the  second  is  an 
isiuoce  of  talent  impoverished  by  the  want  of 
isdsftry,  and  powers,  directed  to  various  pur- 
nita,  wasted  for  want  of  concentration*  and  di- 
■isiabiag  instead  of  increasing  in  their  progress. 

Bat  let  the  mea  of  the  bar«  yield  to  the  men 

of  tbe  bed  side.     Dr. came  to  Richmond 

Bssy  years  ago,  a  tali,  ruddy,  blue  eyed,  light 
bairsd  sad  fine  looking  man ;  yon  would  per- 
ceive .that  he  is  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  for  he 
pofMsaes  somewhat  the  accent  and  the  real 
Iriib  frankness  and  power  of  blarney;  full  of 
fas,  anecdote,  wit  aod  humor,  he  would  make 
a  pleaaani  acquaintance  anywhere.  He  is  a 
vary  popular  physician,  and  possess  a  very  large 
practice. 

J  tried  to  analyse  him  and  to  ascertain  wherein 
lay  bis  power  aod  skill,  aod  how,  he  obtained  so 
■ocb  fame  aod  such  a  lucrative  practice.  He 
ratber  decries  heavy  students,  and  those  who  pay 
gnat  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  the  profession ; 
wbo  diiak,  by  profound  scientific  knowledge,  to 
eairy  their  way  io  the  practical  science  of  medi- 
cise;  saying  that  good  common  sense,  close  at- 
tastioB  and  experience  are  tbe  only  requisites 
Cvr  nccees.  He  is  an  illustration  of  his  own 
tbeory,  for  he  poasesses  great  shrewdness,  good 
leaae,  power  to  observe  and  remember,  aod  cer- 
taioiy  his  practice  has  been  so  extensive  that  he 
baa  also  much  oxperience.  I  cannot  think  hif 
tbeoty  a  perfect  one,  although  I  see  its  correct- 
Bisa.  If  be  made  scientific  knowledge  the  basis 
sf  bis  tbeory  1  would  be  satisfied  with  it;  the 
fear  is  lest  others,  not  so  well  qualified  in  every 
respect  as  be  is,  should,  by  neglecting  to  inform 
sod  to  train  themselves  properly,  become  those 
legalised  mnrderers  that  every  uninformed  phy- 
aiciaa  or  qnack  must  be.  The  doctor*s  manner 
is  the  sick  room  is  good ;  his  native  sense  eua* 
bles  him  very  qoickly  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner to  comport  himself,  and  so  versatile  »  he 
that  be  can  eoit  in  voice,  language  and  manner 
lbs  roogheet  Son  of  tbe  Brogue,  or  the  most 
coartly  and  polished  gentleman^  With  his  suav- 
ity and  liveliness  of  manner, 'fund  of  droll  anec- 
dote, incodlineas  and  real  skill  he  is  a  favorite 


among  tbe  sick,  and  commands  and  deserves  an 
extensive  practice. 

There  is  another  physician  of  age  and  emi- 
nence, who  has  high  reputation  here.  Of  him 
I  cannot  speak  so  fully ;  the  public  know  but  lit- 
tle of  the  qualities  of  a  physician^s  miud ;  his 
profession  is  a  private  one,  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity of  public  display,  aod  he  can  only  be  judged 
of  by  two  things,  his  success  in  practice  and  his 
attention  to  tbe  sick.  They  esteem  him  a  man 
of  talent,  therefore,  if  be  possess  a  good  manner, 
and  if  his  patients  generally  recover.  Doctor 
— —  is  remarkable  for  bis  fluency  and  for  his 
conversational  power;  he  certainly  is  a  most 
agreeable  talker  and  one  of  the  most  courtly  gen- 
tlemen I  have  ever  seen. 

His  skill  is  acknowledged,  and  his  practice  ex- 
tensive. I  am  told  that  in  the  sick  room  nothing 
can  equal  him  in  softness  of  manner  and  kind  at- 
tention; his  presence  is  a  balm  to  tbe  sick,  more 
soothing  than  aay  emollient,  and  if  no  other  se* 
dative  can  have  power  to  calm,  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  and  presence  will. 

I  would  continue  these  descriptions  as  there 
are  many  others  as  worthy  of  note ;  yet  I  will 
not  weary  you  by  speaking  too  long  of  so  dry  a 
subject  as  thai  of  the  lawyers,  or  so  unhealthy  a 
one  as  that  of  tbe  physicians.  The  number  of 
young  aspirants  for  practice  in  medicine  and  in 
law  is  very  great;  I  fear  many  of  them  have  a 
very  limited  constituency.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  depress  them,  as  a  pleasanter  set  of 
men  I  have  rarely  met  with. 

Qnacks  of  various  kinds  flourish  here,  save  only 
the  water  curers,  and  the  Homeopathists ,  the 
moddioess  of  the  water,— -preventing  success  to 
any  physician  who  prescribes  much  of  it, — pre- 
vents the  one;  and  tbe  disposition  to  give  twenty 
grain  doses  of  calomel  in  cases  of  bilious  fever, 
hinders  the  infinitesmal  doses  of  the  other  from 
becoming  popular. 

LETTER  VU. 

Thunday. 

Yon  are  carious,  my  dear  H.,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  society  of  Richmond,  and  especially 
of  the  ladies ;  and  you  ask  whether  it  holds  the 
pretoiinence  in  respect  to  the  beaoty  and  loveli- 
ness of  iu  ladies,  that  it  does  in  beauty  of  situa- 
tion or  of  view,  and  in  position  as  capital.  As 
yon  will  not  let  me  off*  then,  I  must  speak  of  the 
society  here,  and  as  carefully  as  possible  of  the 
ladies;  you  will  not  show  my  letter,  I  am  sure, 
to  any  one  from  Richmond,  lest  my  free-speak- 
ing pen  should  bring  me  into  trouble  when  I 
again  visit  this  city. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  fine 
looking  middle  aged  man,  and  portly  gray-baired 
seniors  in  this  city;  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
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maoy  of  them  on  horseback.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  good  old  Virginia  custom  does  not  more  pre- 
vail here ;  sure  the  inequalities  of  the  town  itself 
should  require  it,  as  there  is  very  little  indiice- 
meot  to  walk  in  this  up-hill  and  down-bili  city. 
The  military  and  the  fire  companies  |>!ea8e  me 
by  their  manly  and  well-trained  appearance  ; 
the  collected  bar  presents  many  fine  looking 
heads,  and  contains  a  great  mass  of  intelligence 
and  talent;  the  men  of  the  lancet,  really,  v^hen 
we  consider  their  killing  propensities  and  pro- 
fession, have  a  very  benevolent  as  well  as  a  very 
intelligent  look ;  the  puinistry  is  able  and  the  pul- 
pit well  supplied.  Richmond  has  th^  materials 
of  good  society  in  it,  and  although  my  short  stay 
here  has  prevented  my  entering  much  into  its 
society,  I  can  yet  see  that  these  materials  are 
well  worked  up.  But,  *^the  ladies,"  you  say; 
«*  pray  tell  me  of  their  beauty.**  Well  then— 
▼ery  few  of  these  ladies  possess  the  ftrt  of  walk- 
ing well;  indeed,  it  must  be  said  they  are 
awkward  walkers.  The  streets  are  but  badly 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  graces  of  fine  walking ; 
and  to  this  cause  alone  the  want  of  much  grace 
in  this  exercise  roust  be  attributed.  How  ia  a 
lady  to  walk  with  ease  when  she  walks  up  and 
down  hill?  it  necessarily  gives  her  a  manner  of 
walking  that  shows  the  sole  of  the  foot;  step- 
ping on  the  heel  in  going  down,  and  on  the  toe 
in  going  up,  the  body  is  thrown  eicher  forwards 
or  backwards,  and  this  gives  the  carriage  an  un- 
graceful appearance. 

Richmond  is  famous  for  beauty  of  situation 
and  of  scenery,  and  for  handsome  bouses,  and, 
as  I  mentioned,  for  fine  looking  elderly  men ; 
an  impartial  Providence  does  not  give  all  favors 
to  the  same  place,  but  distributes  them;  it  would 
be  straoge  then  if  Richmond  bore  away  the  palm 
for  beauty ;  that  ia,  if  the  number  of  beauties 
that  she  possesses  should  so  stand  forth  as  to 
overcome  all  its  other  attractions.-. 

That  there  is  much  beauty  here  I  believe,  yet  as 
there  is  no  promenade  a  stranger  would  not  per- 
ceive, nor  find  it  out.  In  many  other  places, 
there  is  nothing  to  boast  of  save  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  ladies ;  Richmond  has  much  else 
to  boast  of  in  its  trade  and  its  position.  I  say 
not  that  there  is  no  beauty  here — there  is  much ; 
only  that  the  beauty  of  Richmon^i  does  not  sur- 
pass that  of  other  places,  as  the  scenery  and  the 
buildings  do.  It  is  not  the  capital  of  the  State 
in  this  respect.  I  am  informed  that  if  the  ladies 
of  this  city  do  not  walk  well,  they  are  most  dig- 
nified and  graceful  in  the  dance. 

The  society  is  delightful.  Although  there  is 
that  air  of  business  about  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  always  found  in  a  place  of  trade; 
yet  no  people  are  more  fond  of  amusement  and 
of  sport;  the.  winters  are  very  gay  and  full  of 


liveliness;  parties  and  amusemente  of  every  kind 
are  in  vogue ;  the  theatre  is  much  frequented  aod 
every  source  of  pleasure  eagerly  sought  after. 
For  many  years  past  there  have  heen  clubs  form- 
ed here  for  amusement  of  different  kinds.  One, 
the  Quoit  Club,  meets  at  Buchanan's  Spriag 
near  the  city.  Joining  in  the  sports  of  thisChib 
was  a  favorite  amusement  with  Chief  Justice 
Marshall;  every  Saturday  evening  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  it,  and  they  are  among  the 
first  citizens  of  Richmond,  assemble  to  pitch 
quoits  and  dine  together,  spending  the  day  ia 
exercise  and  hilarity.  The  old  man  was  as  eager 
in  the  game  as  any  boy  could  have  been ;  be  was 
a  good  player,  hurling  a  heavy  quoit  with  much 
certainty,  and  enjoying  the  fun  and  jokes  as  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  party.  This  is  the  parent 
club  of  many  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  a  grove 
of  trees,  with  a  fine  spring  near  it,  affording  shade 
to  all  and  water  to  those  who  like  to  drink  it, 
is  selected ;  the  ground  is  levelled  and  marked 
out  for  pitching ;  cards,  wine,  religion  and  poli- 
tics are  alike  forbidden,  because  among  men  they 
are  apt  to  engender  strifes;  quoits,  mint  julepa, 
shirtsleeves,  and  all  the  materials  of  a  good  din- 
ner are  allowed.  These,  with  numerous  pic-nic 
parties  for  the  ladies,  form  some  of  the  summer 
amusements ;  convivial  clubs  of  various  names 
are  in  vo^ue  d  uring  the  winter  months*.  Of  these 
last  the  Owl  Club  is  best  known  ;  its  name  in- 
dicates its  time  of  meeting;  it  is  niade  up  of 
wits  and  fun  lovers  of  all  kinds;  winoi  cards  and 
backgammon  are  brought  in  to  aid  the  festivities 
of  the  evening. 

The  circle  of  fashionable  society  in  this  city  is 
so  large  that  it  has  some  intonveoiences ;  there 
is  but  one  circle,  and  this  has  been  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city«  until  now  a  fashionable 
party  is  a  full  house.  Richmond  is  too  large  for 
one,  and  not  large  enough  for  several  circles  of 
fashionable  life.  One  injurious  result  of  this  state 
of  thinge  is,  that  as  all  cannot  be  hivited  to  a 
fashionable  party,  the  young  married  ladies  are 
left  out,  to  their  own  loss  of -enjoyment,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  society  itself;  for  their  culture 
and  experience  is  always  needed  to  give  tone  to 
the  character,  and  to  prevent  flippancy  in  the 
conversation  of  fashionable  society.  By  divi- 
ding into  many  circles  there  would  be  more  real 
enjoyment ;  yet  this  will  not  take  place  until  the 
city  has  very  much  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth.  Society  then  in  Richmond  is  not  liter- 
ary, is  not  of  scientific  character;  it  Ucks  the 
tone  a  due  mingling  of  the  middle-aged  and  the 
married  give;  yet  it  is  of  a  joyous  character — 
that  of  youth — ^and  consists  chiefly  of  a  fun- lov- 
ing, merry-hearted,  time- killing  set  of  young  folk. 

There  are  few  promenades  in  this  city»  and 
very  little  disposition  to  make  use  of  those  that 
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eiist    The  eapitol  sqaare,  and  some  of  the  most 
faaodsooiely  built  streets  are  made  a:!>e  of  by  the 
ladies  as  promenades ;  ic  is  buc  seldom,  however, 
diat  tiiej  are  frequented.     A  beautiful  place  of 
exercise  might  be  made  of  the  railroad  bridge ; 
it  18  high  and  uncoTered,  so  that  it  affords  a  fine 
Tiewof  tbecit/fOf  the  river  both  above  and  below, 
sod  of  the  country  beyond.     As  one  has  to  pass 
through  the  dust  and  turmoil  around  the  Depot 
to  reach  it,  and  as  the  footway  upon  it  is  a  very 
diiagreeahle  one,  these  are  probably  reasons  why 
the  ladies  have  not  frequented  it.     Yet  there  are 
ao  maoy  advantages  connected  with  it,  and  it  is 
to  fioe  and  breezy  a  place,  that  it  is  worth  some 
ncn6ee  to  enjoy  them.     This  city  needa  other 
aqoaroa  to  be  laid  off*  for  exercise  and  pleasure, 
bwde  the  one  already  existi  ng.    The  u  pper  part, 
which  ia  now  rapidly  iocreasing,  especially  re- 
qtirea  this  improvement ;  if  the  ground  was  now 
lecored  and  planted  with  trees,  it  would  soon  be 
nrroooded  with  handsome  blocks  of  houses,  and 
the  adjoiniog  lots  be   very  much  increased  in 
^oe.    If  more  attention  was  paid  to  out* door 
eierciae,  if  the  dust  of  the  streets,  which  very 
miKb  prevents  protnenading,  was  cleared  away, 
ud  poblie  squares  laid  otT  for  the  purpose,  we 
ihottid  aee  fewer  pallid  countenances  and  dispir- 
iteilaDgaid  forms  among  the  ladies  of  Rich- 
Boad.    I  have  been  aatonished  to  see  so  few  of 
theie  Ia<fie8  on  horseback.    As  they  do  not  walk 
anieh,  I  looked  for  them  to  turn  out  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  to  gain  health  and  beauty  in  the  inspi- 
nog  gallop.    They  do  not  know  that  a  graceful 
form  never  appears  so  well  a»  when  on  horse- 
i»i€k;  and  that,  although  without  leaf  or  branch- 
Mi  Bo  tree  bears  so  beautiful  a  flower  as  the  sad- 
^t  tree.    I  wish  to  see  the  time  when  the  sight 
of  a  lady  on  horseback  would  not  excite  surprise 
ia  Richmond. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  here  is  a 
i^ing  room;  not  as  much  frequented  as  it 
ihoild  be.  The  Library  Association  contains 
2.000  volames  of  books ;  some  of  which  are  com- 
noQ-phice,  nor  can  the  collection  be  said  to  be 
▼ery  creditable  to  so  large  a  city  aa  Richmond. 
I  regret  that  there  is  no  chess  club  in  this  place ; 
(joakoow  my  fondness  for  the  game;)  on  en- 
qiiriog  I  learned  that  the  game  was  not  played 
^  except  in  private  circles.  Some  very  ex- 
ceUeot  players  are  found  ;  yet  none  whose  repu- 
latioe,  as  Wilful  players,  has  gone  abroad.  Such 
a  dab  .would  attract  strangers,  and  train  into 
■hill  aad  repotation  the  good  players  of  the  city. 
ChesB  has  never  been  a  favorite  in  Virginia,  as 
■^^ckgammon  and  eards  have  prevented  much 
fttteation  to  it;  as,  however,  it  is  a  game  that  all, 
e?eo  the  most  acropulous,  might  play  at,  and  is 
wtthal  so  improving  as  an  exercise  of  pure  in* 
^tet,  I  hope  to  see  it  becoming  a  favorite  among 
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the  good  citizens  of  Richmond.  A  club  formed 
in  one  of  the  coffee  houses  of  the  city,  and  a 
few  games  played  in  public,  would  give  a  com- 
mencement to  the  fashion ;  and  after  a  time  the 
young  men  of  the  city  might  think  it  more  aa 
object  of  ambition,  and  perhaps  ooe  requiring 
more  intellect,  to  play  a  good  game  of  chess  than 
to  dance  gracefully.  A  library,  areading-rooni, 
or  a  restaurant  furnished  with  chess-boards,  would 
be  an  attractive  addition  to  the  city. 

One  thing  that  I  have  noticed  here,  is  to  my 
ear  very  disagreeable ;  it  is  the  prevalence,  among 
certain  classes  of  the  population,  of  thb  nortbera 
mode  of  pronuneiatioo.  I  find  no  fault  with  iC 
when  spoken  by  a  northern  man,  because  to  him 
it  is  natural ;  and  1  know  that  many  valuable  citi- 
zens of  Richmond  were  bom  and  bred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.  What  I  object  to 
is  to  hear  th'is  dialect  aped  and  imitated  by  na* 
tive  born  Virginians,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive, 
especially  by  young  ladies  who  have  acquired 
this  foreign  speech  where  they  have  also  ob- 
tained their  education.  Would  you  believe  it, 
not  only  is  the  full  broad  sound  of  the  alphabet** 
first  letter  wofully  diminished  by  this  economical 
mode  of  speech,  (which  appears  of  so  saving  a 
character,  that  it  will  not  spend  much  breath  in 
words,)  not  only  are  Virginia  pectiliarities  of  di- 
alect abolished,  and  even  by  some  laughed  at  aa 
unfashionable ;  but  even  such  elegancies  of  ex- 
pression as  the  "  hull**  (whole)  State,  the  **rice** 
(rise)  of  the  river,  tbe  Chinece  nation,  the  fall  of 
the  doo  (dew,)  &c.,  are  occasionally  uttered.  I 
think  too  that  I  have  heard  the  u^t^  (ivhig)  party 
spoken  of  as  assembling  in  some  *oifse*  What 
would  the  stately  dames  of  olden  time  have  said 
to  this;  those  honorable  matrons  who  were  taught 
in  youth  to  bear  themselves  with  propriety  in 
speech,  person  and  behaviour;  in  whom  the  do* 
mestic  virtues  shown  so  unassumingly  and  yet  so 
brightly,  like  the  quiet,  yet  warm  hospitality  of 
their  own  firesides;  whose  busy  knitting  needles, 
and  whose  active  superintendence  of  their  fami- 
lies showed  that,  like  the  virtuous  woman  of 
Holy  Writ,  they  worked  willingly  with  their 
hands,  and  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  their 
households ;  whose  descendants  now  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed ;  who  were  instructed  how  to 
walk  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  and  back 
again-;  who  could  as  well  direct  in  one,  as  pre- 
side in  tbe  other;  and  who  would  as  soon  have 
uttered  a  solecism  in  language,  such  as  those  I 
have  mentioned,  as  have  dropped  a  stitch  in  their 
knitting  work.  Peace  and  hopor  to  their  mem- 
ories !  Surely,  if  there  are  some  things  in  the 
habits  of  the  men  of  former  times  that  this  gen- 
eration has  improved  upon,  we  cannot  boast  any 
superiority  now  to  the  ladies  of  the  past.  Nor 
can  tbe  character  of  tbe  Virginia  matron  of 
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the  Old  Doraiuioo  be  equalled  cm*  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  generation  of  wonnen  in  this  or  any 
other  land.  I  look  upon  these  changes  that 
are  now  occurring  among  the  young  women  of 
enr  cities  in  their  language,  habits  and  manners^ 
as  more  important  than  questions  in  government ; 
for  they  exist  among  those  who  rule  and  direct 
the  men  who  carry  out  the  government;  and  who, 
influencing  all  around  them,  are  themselves  un- 
influenced by  those  wham  they  affect.  Woman 
can  alter  the  dialect,  change  the  manners,  dic- 
tate the  dress  and  habits  of  life,  an^  control  the 
morals  of  every  colnmunity.  More  potent  than 
the  hiw,  and  more  influential  than  the  bayonet, 
she  rules  by  perauasion  where  man  cannot  con- 
quer by  force.  T^e  carlrfdge- box  is  mighty;  it 
has  overtarned  empirea  and  destroyed  millions.. 
The  ballot-box  is  naigbtier;  it  has  regenerated 
■atrons,  called  inta  existence,  and  given  a  voice 
to,  the  will  of  the  people,  silenced  an  oppressive 
rule,  and  animated  the  spirit  of  good  govern- 
ment. Every  one  wiU  admit,  however,  that  the 
band-box  is  mightiest  of  aU;  it  is  the  oldest,  the 
most  universally  felt,  and  will  be  most  enduring! 
From  the  time,  anterior  to  that  of  fig-leaves, 
when  our  beauteous  mother  Eve  cfimbed  out 
her  tresses,  using  some  brook  as  a  mirror,  and 
her  slender  fingers  iu  place  of  tortoise  shelK 
down  to  the  present,  and  as  far  as  we  can  imagine 
into  the  future,  through  every  age.  clime,  coun- 
try, nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and  iodividttal  man 
this  influence  has  been,  and  will  be  experienced. 
Whatever  the  head-drese,  whether  itotural  or 
artificial,  beautiful  or  ugly  in  the  abstract,  the 
eye  and  the  tongue  underneath  it  have  justified 
its  adoption,  aad  proved  it  to  be  a  crown  of  more 
power,  and  more  uaii^ersally  and  reverently 
bowed  down  to,  than  that  of  king,  pope  or  egi- 
peror ;  and  more  an  object  of  attraction  and  de- 
sire, than  is  the  laurel  crown  upon  the  head  of 
him  who  haa  linked  bis  name  to  honor  by  im^* 
mortal  verse.  Great  is  the  power  of  woman ! 
I  wish  much  in  this  age  of  so-called  improve- 
ment and  progress,  (although  much  of  the  im- 
provement is  retrograde,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
gress circular,)  that  it  could  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  Virginians  who  use  thisdrop- 
atitch  style  of  speaking,  that  there  are  some 
thinga  fixed  and  settled.  Religion  and  morals, 
for  instance,  are  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  word  of  God  ;  grammar,  language, 
and  pronuueiation,  by  the  literature  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  highly  educated  classes  of  a  country. 
Our  rules  of  grammar  and  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion ought  to  be  those  of  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  Court,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Universities  .of  that  country.  Tried  by  their 
standards,  it  will  he  found  that  the  broad  Virginia 
dialect  is  that  which  the  gentlemen^s  sonsy  who 


settled    the  Old  Dominion,  brought  with  them 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  which  still  prevails  io 
the  elegant  circles  of  the  mother  country.    We 
still  find  in  the  good  old  coimtry  neighbourhoods 
of  Virginia  that  this  is  the  dialect  of  the  upper 
and  educated,  and  the  other  of  the  lower  and 
ignorant  classes ;  it  is  there,  as  it  formerly  was 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  a  perfect  shibboleth. 
Now,  with  many  the  tablea  arecompletely  turned, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  the  inferior  orders  is 
declared  right  and  proper.     The  evil  already 
exists,  and  the  impression  has  been  largely  made 
upon  that  class  of  society  most  difficult  to  reach 
by  remedial  measures.     Young  ladies  who  have 
received  educations  in  northern  schools,  or  who 
have  gone  to  northern  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  ^*  an  air,*'  (airs,  not  graces,  are  thus 
received,)  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease.   Upon 
such  brains,  as  on  other  soft  substances,  impres- 
sions are  easily  made ;  and  they  retain  the  for- 
eign ideas,  and  the  mincing,  clipping  dialect  of 
their  school-fellows,  instead  of  our  native-bom 
thoughts,  and  fulU  rich  and  aonorous  mode  of 
speaking.    The  complaint  is  not  only  of  frequent 
occurrence,   (being   of  an    eruptive   character, 
breaking  forth  on  all  occasions,)  it  is  also  con- 
tagious, and  therefore  calls  for-  legislative  enact- 
ment.   Or  perhaps  the  medical  society  of  the 
State  sbouhi  take  it  with  consideration,  and  ei- 
tend  a  eordon  sanitairt  upon  our  border,  as  well 
as  administer  curative  doses  of  sulphur  to  all 
who  show  the  symptoms.    Doubts,  I  learn,  are 
entertained  by  some  of  the  learned  faculty  wheth- 
er, (as  an  alteration  of  the  voice,  as  well  of  the 
w^rds  spoken,  generally  indicates  greater  dan- 
ger in  disease,)  the  prevalence  and  persistence 
of  this  complaint  may  not  show  more  serioui 
disease  than  we  imagine.     It  may  not  be,  say 
they,  simply  an  afiectation  of  the  tongne,  bat 
may  be  more- deeply  seated,  and  have  its  origin 
in  the  brain.    Others  again  liken  it  to  that  ele- 
gant disease,  the  dance  <»f  St.  Vitus,  affecting 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  assert  this  strong  point 
of  compahrison — that  both  are  very  much  disea- 
ses of  imitation.     Others  again,  trace  it  to  hys- 
teria, aff*ecting  the  throat,  atid  direct  assofcetida 
and  garlick.    I  should  suppose  that  change  of 
air  would  have  a  good  effect;  travel  expands 
the  mind  and  is  an  excellent  means  of  cure  in 
many  diseasesi  especially  in  those  last  mentioned. 
An  Atlantic  voyage  and  a  residence  in  those  cir- 
cles, among  whom  the  refinements  of  education 
and  the  elegancies  of  conversation  atill  existi 
might  cure ;  or  perhaps  some  of  the  watering 
places  might  have  power  ;  some  spring  of  Par- 
nassus, or  that**  well  of  pure  English  uadefiled** 
may  prove  a  Inst  resort  in  hopeless  cases. 

I  should  omit  some  of  my  most  pleasant  even- 
inga  spent  in  Richmond,  if  I  did  not  speak  of 
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the  friends  I  met  with  io  its  various  BDd  well- 
atteoded  M aaonic  Lodi^ee.  I  am  very  happy  to 
•ay  that  our  glorious  science  flourishes  here,  aud 
that  there  has  been  lately  quite  a  revival  of  it 
amoog  the  brethren.  There  was  a  Lodge  «rork- 
lag  soon  after  I  came  to  the  city;  and,  as  I  was 
ankaown  to  any  of  the  craft,  I  had  to  work  my 
way  in.  And  having  proved  myself  a  mason,  it 
was  eoongh ;  my  reception  was  that  of  a  brother, 
aud  I  who  came  bore  with  scarcely  an  acquain- 
tance, found  myself  surrounded  by  troops  of 
friends.  I  never  felt  more  gratified,  and  never 
saw  more  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  was  "a  brother 
of  the  mystic  grip  and  word." 

Men  whom  1  had  never  seen,  and  on  whom  I 
had  no  other  claim,  came  round  me;  and  I  found 
layself  at  once  in  the  midst  of  real  friends,  bound 
to  me  by  every  tie  that  community  of  sentiment 
tod  sacred ness  of  obligation  can  impose.  In 
•ickoess  or  distress  I  could  find  aid ;  and  in  a 
place  of  strangers,  where  but  a  few  hours  before 
I  had  no  friendly  eye,  or  voice,  or  hand,  by  the 
r«relation  of  our  peculiar  language  1  found  my- 
self possessed  of  as  many  friends  as  there  were 
masoos  iu  Richmond. 

I  saw  the  benevolent  working  of  our  Order  in 
its  charity  to  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Some  years  ago  several  officers  of  our  Navy 
were  in  a  small  sail-boat  off  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
tod  as  a  storm,  suddeq  and  fearful,  came  up, 
they  found  themselves  on  a  dangerous  shore,  un- 
aeqaainted  with  the  coast,  aud  unal)Ie  to  get  into 
liarbour.     Their  situation   was  seen,  aud  their 
signals  of  distress  also,  yet  so  high  was  the  sea 
and  so  dangerous  the  auempt,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  their  assistance*    The  shore  was  cov- 
ered with  multitudes  watchiug  with  interest  their 
progress  and  their  probable  fate.     Only  one  offi- 
cer on  board  was  a  Mason ;  he  stood  up  in  the 
^w  of  the  boat,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Mas- 
ter Mason  ip  distress ;  no  voice  could  be  heard  ; 
nor,  if  heard,  could  the  language  be  understood. 
loiUotly  a  dozen  men  ran  down  to  the  beach, 
laoBched  a  boat  and  put  off.    Their  friends  and 
families  clung  arouud,  and  with  alt  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  Italian  gesticulation,  urged  them 
to  «Uy,    They  flung  them  off,  and  with  difficulty 
•nd  toil,  beaten  back  by  the  waves,  and  their 
|K»at  half  swamped,  succeeded  at  length  in  reacb- 
log  those  who  so  inuch  needed  aid,  aud  in  bring- 
log  them  into  harbour.     These  men  were  Ma- 
sons, and  in  running  this  risk  to  save  the  life  of 
a  brother  Mason,  simply  performed  a  duty.    This 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  that  belougs  to 
aa  Order  which  has  existed  for  ages;  which  is 
a  bond  of  amity  and  friendship  among  men  of 
different  conditions,  and  of  various  nations  nnd 
occupations;  which  not  only  cares  for  the  sick, 
buries  the  dead,  protects  the  widow  and  orphan, 


but  also  endeavors  to  preveat  strifis  among  mei, 
to  bring  peace  on  earth,  and  to  make  men  not 
•dy  good  eitiaess,  bat  exeeUent  in  all  the  rel»- 
tioBs  of  life.  Yon  aever  bear  of  two  Masooa 
fighting. 

It  is  a  singular  fact^  and  speaks  highly  la  favor 
of  Masonry,  that  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  Rev- 
ohition,  with  ono  ezceptioii,  were  Masons;  and 
that  exception  was  Benedict  Arnold,    1  believe 
no  author  has  mentioned  this  remarkable  fact ; 
altho«||;h  all  who  have  written  of  those  times 
have  remarked  the  wonderful  unnaimity  and  har- 
mony that  prevailed,  and  have  expressed  sur* 
prise  that  men  from  totally  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  from  colonies  jealous  of  one 
another,  should  have  conducted  themselves  in 
the  trying  and  harrassing  evenu  of  the  war  with 
so  much  perfect  internal  peace.     Wasl^ngtou  is 
well  known  to  have  been  made  a  Mason  iu  Fred- 
ericksburg, (bear  which  town  he   was  brought 
up,)  and  to  have  acted  as  Master  of  the  Lodge 
in  Alexandria,  near  his  place  of  resideuce. 

Such  an  Order,  1  think,  is  necessary  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  country  as  ours,  to  serve  as  a  strong 
and  secret  bond  of  union  between  the  lar  sepa- 
rated and  disunited  parts.  Certainly  1  judge 
that  this  city  will  show  a  strong  hand  for  the 
union ;  the  number  of  Lodges  is  great  and  the 
interest  iu  the  science  of  Masonry  ou  the  mcrease. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  our  Order ;  and  1  an- 
ticipate much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  meeting  of 
the  Urand  Lodge  of  Virginia.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  most  diguified  and  uitelligeut  body  of  men 
that  meets  in  Kicbmuud;  cousisuug  ot  the  choice 
men  of  the  State,  geutlemeu  by  birth  aud  breed- 
ing, trained  abd  taught  in  the  dignified  ceremo- 
nies, the  ancient  mysteries,  and  the  charitable 
and  heart  cultivating  practices  of  Masonry. 


The  citizens  of  Richmond  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  changes  and  ituprovemeuts  have  been 
made  since  these  letters  were   writteu.      The 
Pine  Apple  cbufch,  which  seems  to  have  divert- 
ed this  letter- writer  so  much,  is   uow    opened 
for  religious  services,  having  been  altered,  paint- 
ed, aud  improved,     it  is  nu  lunger  an  object  of 
ridicule.      The  Capitol   Square  is   undergoing 
great  chauges  and   improvements;   trees   have 
been   planted   aud  serpeutiue  walks  laid  out,  a 
fountain  built  with  a  jet  d'tau  shuutiug  up  a  col- 
uoin  of  spray  in  its  ceutre.     in  fact,  the  squHi-e 
just  now   looks  like  a  beauty  who  has  only  half 
Huished   her  toilet,  aud  is  playing  the  agreeal>le 
with  one  side  of  her  face,  and  upon  this  side  still 
stands  an  ugly  wart  in  the  shape  of  the  unsightly 
Bell  House.     May  it  soon  toll  the  knell  of  its 
own  destruction  !     Other  squares  have  been  laid 
off  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  no  place  will 
now  be  better  supplied  with  promenades  thaa 
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Ricbmond.  A  beantifol  cemetery  has  been  laid  off 
in  walks  aod  lots  on  the  grouad  referred  to  io  one 
o  f  the  letters.  It  is  almost  untenaoted,  however ; 
the  citizeas  of  Richmond  being  afraid  that  the 
dead  bodies,  if  buried  there,  would  in  some  un- 
known manner  affect  the  water  of  the  riyer 
and  the  reserroir,  or,  what  is  perhaps  a  more 
probable  conclusion,  fearing  that  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  Falls  might  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  dead.  It,  would,  perhaps,  render  more  fash- 
ionable this  place  of  burial,  if  the  hint  given  in 
regard  to  the  remains  of  Pocahontas  was  carried 
into  effect. 


THE  MADOMA  BELLA  GUARDIA. 


Bt  OEOaeK  S.  SEtfSBNKT. 

The  Madonna  delta  6aardU 
Stands  on  the  mountain  height, 

Outside  Genoa's  ivied  gates ; 
The  boundless  sea  in  sight. 

In  the  old,  monastic  city, 

On  cauTass  may  be  seen, 
A  peasant  low  on  his  bended  knee, 

His  staff  upon  the  green. 

He  was  pnyinjr  on  the  mountain. 
To  his  lips  the  cross  was  prest ; 

The  Madonna  shone  in  a  bilver  cloudy 
With  Jesus  on  her  breast. 


**  Whjr  dost  thou  pray  in  the  open  air, 
With  no  priest  to  shrive  thy  aoul  f '* 

**  No  altar  is  here  wheie  the  faithful  kneel|. 
Mo  priest  in  puiple  stole." 

Then  spake  the  heavenly  visitor ) 

"  fiuild  up  a  chapel  here ; 
Let  the  incense  bum  in  the  holy  rase 

Through  all  the  sainted  year.*' 

"  Santisstma  Madonna, 

I  am  poor ;  it  were  a  sin 
The  areh  should  show  the  unhewn  stonO) 

Where  the  faithful  enter  in." 

"Then  go  thy  way  believing. 

Thy  mission  tell,"  she  saith, 
"  To  the  villages  down  in  the  valleys  below, 

All  things  are  done  by  faith." 

80  he  rose  and  went  his  journey 
To  the  villages  Imown  for  thrift ; 

And  the  chapel's  rich  domes  and  cupolas 
Bespoke  the  costly  gift. 

The  Madtona  della  Onardia, 

In  fresco  set  with  gold, 
Is  worshipped  still ;  while  bennath  the  nave 

Lies  the  peasant-builder  cold. 


SHADOWS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN-PINE. 


THX  SOU^AKT  PIITS, 


8tmny$lopet  14  Dee. 


This  morning  a  beautiful  sunrise  kindled  the 
eastern  trees,  and  now  the  full  flood  of  day  is 
pouring  along  the  mountains.  The  pines  stand 
out  in  clear  relief  upon  the  peak  yonder,  and 
their  slender  stems-^tvere  it  sunset— >would  cut 
for  you  the  crimson  disc  iuto  two  hemispheres 
of  fire.  One  stands  apart,  and  above  the  rest. 
It  has  stood  there  long  like  a  lofty  soul  above 
the  lowlands ;  and  in  it  I  find  ample  food  for 
reverie.  By  degrees  surrounding  objects  fade, 
the  white  clouds  float  across  the  tender  blue  of 
the  deep  sky  without  attracting,  in  any  degree, 
my  attention ; — the  solitary  pine — a  loftj  human 
soul — is  there  alone,  and  half  aloud  I  murmur 
to  it,  as  though  like  the  Talking  Oak  it  indeed 
had  power  to  hear  me  and  to  answer. 

Pine !  that  standest  ever  there  above  the  low- 
lands, art  thou  not  the  counterpart  of  a  lofty  soul 
^f  such  indeed  thou  art  not  in  good  sooth — io 
tDaoy  things  t 

First,  for  thy  calmness  and  resignation.    With 
these  the  thuiider  and  the  sunshine  come  to  thee 
alike,  as  the  merciful  gifts  of   heaven.     The 
storm  may  burst  above  thee  with  its  awful  roar, 
the  wild  blasts  howl  and  shriek  in  the  dark  night, 
when  all  is  deep  weird  gloom,  and  unimagioed 
terrors  thunder  round  thee ; — yet  thou  heedest 
not.     Well  dost  thou  trust  that  merciful  Provi- 
dence will  **  cause  the  day  to  dawn** — ^that  all  is 
for  the  best,  since  heaven  decrees  it ;  that  through 
the  dark  stern  night  the  sunrise  yet  must  burst, 
and  that  all  gloom  will  fly  before  Its  warm,  clear, 
hopeful  smiles.     With   these  great  gifts->tby 
calmness  and  resignation — all  changes  of  tbo 
seasons  and  the  years  are  nought  to  theow    Thoa 
knowest  that  the  heavy  clouds  which  blot  the 
heavens,  and  shadow  all  the  fair,  bright  earth 
with  sorrowful  gloom,  hold  yet  within  their  bo- 
soms healthful  rains,  which  falling  on  thy  brow, 
will  give  to  it  new  life,  as  to  all  kindred  browt. 
In  the  darkest  and  stormiest  nights,  though  tbs 
great  thiioder  roar,  and  the  live  lightning  break 
above  thee  like  a  heavenly  curse,  thy  faith  is  firm 
and  steadfast : — ^though  the  trunks  of  a  then* 
sand  forest  comates  crash  down  and  lie  shattered, 
like  so  many  poor  wrecks  there  before  tbios 
eyes,  thou  tremblest  not;  but  fixing  on  the  wrath- 
ful heavens  thy  calm  and  prayerful  eyes,  mur- 
murest  in  tones  which  mount  above  the  thunder 
and  the  storm,   **  Father,  thy  will  be  donei**  i 
Thus  long  hast   thou  in  hope,  not  fear,  been  | 
ready  for  the  appointed   hour — whether  it  eome 
in  early  spring  when  tender  ain  blow  gsatly 
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nund  tboa,  ud  die  little  itowen  are  neeiliog  at 
tfayfeet;  or  in  the  frniifel  sammer  wbeo  tfaoa 
ihaiioirfltt  from  the  aaltry  so  alight  epriagiag 
ifanilw;  er  IB  tlM  aataaui,  or  the  wiater,  wbea, 
whli  fteblefiiabe  aad  eaowy  bead,  thaa  ttaadest-^ 
■ifhcj  ftU  I — tby  breir  taiaed  ap  toward  bea- 
t»b;— tbe  appoiated  boar  tbroogb  all  tbou  lotfg 
bit  looked  for;  aad  the  atroke  of  fate^ — eoooer 
tr  iitar  doomed  to  fall  oo  tbee  alike  witb  aJI,-^ 
briop  nooght  of  fear  to  the  heart  wboae  old 
wonitraok  aiooe,  it  knowa,  will  crunkble  ioto 
eartfalj  daat,  obltvloo. 

Lika  a  great  aoal  io  aaany  things. 

Agaia  for  tby  boonteooa  baada  !  All  eeaaooa 
naie  to  ripaa  tbee  and  giye  tbee  power; — tbou 
gattwreat  it  ia  apring,  when  the  fraab  inorainga 
mk  iato  thj  heart ;  throagb  long,  dark,  qoiet, 
dawy  oi^ta  in  aammer-time ;  in  aytnmn  daya, 
wbea  the  bright  ana  perfecta  that  at^ngth  which 
dieabare  diea  away.  A  atrength  and  riebneaa 
tbae  for  otbera!  For  when  the  winter  ia  pasaed 
ttd  apriag  biota  of  tia  comiag  ia  every  glance 
of  Tioleiayaa ;  then  all  thoae  conea  which  waxed 
ia  BM  from  little  tender  buda,  and  thraat  oat 
fnm  the  green  rind  their  acaly  leavea ;  and  all 
thoietaMela  which  waved  around  thy  head,  thy 
wiaoieDt  and  yaatofo ; — all  are  freely  given  by 
tbj  boaateooa  band,  aad— caat  upon  the  earth, — 
there  die  away  into  the  aoil  which  nouriabea  the 
wood  beneath  thee. 

1^  a  great  aoul  that  takes  to  hia  breaat  the 
tMder  forma  of  little  children,  loving  them  the 
cbiefeat  amoog  all,  tbon  claapeat  to  thy  bosom 
Ae  Utile  twittermg  birda  which  fly  to  diee,  and 
dwep  aad  play  abant  thee  making  ia  the  air 
Ibeir  perfect  natnra)  masic  for  tby  geatle,  ktncf ly 
werdi;>-tba  aelitary  dove,  ao  long  '*in  firry  wood- 
laadi  making  moan«'*  comes  to  thee  confident  of 
bve;— the  poor,  lorn  owK  falls  heavily,  sorrow- 
l>dea  oa  thy  ahoalder,  and  in  uncouth  notea  tells 
•f  Ibe  aflictiona  of  bis  lone  life  with  the  whole 
wofU  for  bia  enemies.  They  know-^ah  !  well 
know— that  iby  mighty  heart  has  room  enough 
^  tit !  Aad  die  little  summer  birds  go  darting 
j^uilj,  riaiog  and  falliag  oo  the  wavea  of  air ; 
tbe  Bielancholy  dore  forgets  to  moan ;  the  soli- 
^owl  ia  lulled*  by  thy  murmuriug,  into  quiet 
*bep,  wherein  hia  woea  and  griefa  are  loat  to 
■WDory. 

TboQ  loveat  all!  oh  mighty  power  which 
^▼ea  baa  granted  to  the  lofty  aoul !  And  loving 
all,  tkjiniatiaeverateadfaat  that  thoo  too  art  loved. 
Wiib  claapcd  banda,  and  earneat,  hopeful  eyea, 
tky  tboQgbta  are  of  the  brighter  world  through 
til— Ibroagb  darkneas,  and  through  atorm — and 
^  tby  brow  a  golden  glory  reata,  nor  ftita,  nor 
*>aee,  which  apea  k  of  heaven  to  all  I 

^ioe!  that  atandeat  ever  there  above  the  low- 
IvMla,  art  thoa  not  the  counterpart  of  a  iofiy 
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I  know  not  bow  it  b  with  others  bnt  to  me  all 
sorrows  and  beart-sittkiags  come  witb  far  less 
poignancy  amid  the  fair,  calm,  silent  mountains. 
They  seem  to  afford  the  soul  that  consolation 
which  the  ever-surging  sea  of  life,  breaking  on 
rugged  shores,  yaaras  for  in  the  far  southern  sol- 
itudes, where  stretch  the  golden  sands,  and  the 
fiowery  savannahs  rolUbeir  gentle  grassy  slopes 
to  the  lip  of  the  weary  waves.  Above  the  level 
lowlands,  with  their  broad  sail-dotted  rivers,  their 
marta  of  traffic  and  never-ceaaing  toil,  the  moun- 
tahia  seem  to  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and 
the  heart  turns  to  the  true  in  life  with  less  dis- 
traction. Like  the  down- tied  carrier  pigeon 
which  struggles  and  beats  the  lower  air  for  lib- 
erty, and  being  loosed  soars  steadily  towards 
heaven — more  and  more  steadily  moves  as  it 
reachea  upper  air — the  aoul  soars  here  in  a  calmer 
ether,  almost  above  the  obscuring  clouds  of  life. 

In  the  long  evenings  of  December,  it  is  true, 
all  this  is  partially  forgotten  beside  the  dying, 
white-booded  ember,  which  wafts  the  restless 
mind  back  over  the  sea  that  has  been  past,  to  its 
storms,  its  shipwrecks,  its  despair.  Then,  it  is 
trae,  the  whitened  brand,  which  we  thoiigbt  the 
gray  -  crumbling  ashes  bad  extinguished,  bums 
again  upon  being  moved  and  blown  upon  by  the 
breath  of  memory, — and  the  heart,  like  a  atricken 
moor-fowl,  auddenly  droopa  its  wing  from  the 
akiea  and  dropa  to  earth,  cut  down  by  a  thought 
that  flaahea  through  the  balf-darkneaa  of  ita  gath- 
ering oblivion. 

But  when  morning  dawns  upon  the  monntains* 
and  the  wide  valleys  are  steeped  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lofty  pines,  and  nature  seems  to  smile 
witb  her  large,  bright  eye  upon  the  world,  the 
heart  again  revivea. '  Revives  in  joy  and  peace 
with  all  those  roaeate  recollections  and  inspiring 
dreams  which  beguile  us  of  the  ilia  of  life.  In 
the  clear  goldeu  sunlight  sorrow  seems  to  wane 
and  fade,  and  again  we  see  through  a  clear  and 
healthful  atmosphere  the  various  forma  which 
God  haa  sent  to  beguile  us  of  the  ills  of  life,— - 
the  tranquil  hopes,  the  serious  joys,  the  calm  and 
tender  love  of  woman  and  of  friends;  that  great- 
est solace  to  the  poor  heart,  torn  and  wounded 
by  the  thorna  along  that  path  of  life  it  ia  doomed 
to  tread.  Like  the  image  of  the  river-piiie  whose 
outlioe  reflected  in  the  atrcam  ia  elirrod  for  a  mo- 
ment by  aome  passing  keel,  but  settles  again  se- 
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renely  id  the  bluo  vault  of  heaven  below,  the 
heart  again  subsides  into  a  calm,  happy  peace — 
heaven -born. 

The  mountain-national  through  all  history  have 
ever  hoped,  and  bent  their  eyes  upon  the  great 
mist-shrouded  future : — in  Spain's  old  Moorish, 
and  in  her  modem  days ;  in  the  times  of  Has- 
san in  Arabia;  in  Saxon  England,  and  G&elic 
Scotland^  in  Hungary  from  the  times  of  Saint 
Stephea;  and  in  Switzerland,,  which,  all  mouu* 
tain,  is  another  name  for  liberty  and  hope.  The 
men  of  Qrutli  hope  still  in  their  mountain  cave, 
meet  often  to  take  counsel  on  the  midnight 
heath;  and  the  Switzer  tells  you  they  will  one 
day  rise  in  their  old-world  might,  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  their  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  this  hope,  give  a 
sufficient  reason  for  these  mountain  influences ; 
but  the  heart  only  could  estimate  justly  the  ex* 
ptanation.  Unless  the  enquirer  has  stood  above 
the  lowland,  amid  the  clear,  fair  suushine,  and 
felt  upon  his  brow  the  joyous  inspiration  of  the 
mountain  wind ;  unless  he  has  forgotten,  thus 
placed,  the  small,  soul-obscuring  barassments  of 
life,  and  felt  there,  before  nature  and  nature's  God, 
the  high,  clear,  trustful  hope  of  better  and  brighter 
things  for  all,  whether  his  country,  or  his  heart- 
friends,  or  himself;  uuless  banishing  from  his 
memory  all  evil  thoughts,  he  has  gone  thus  high 
up  upon  the  silent  peaks  and  seen  the  sun  climb 
slowly,  or  at  setting  write  its  hymn  of  praise  in 
golden  letters  on  the  blue  heart-moving  heavens— 
I  fear  it  is  wholly  beyond  my  power  (as  it  was 
beyond  ;the  power  of  the  helmsman  seen  by 
Count  Arnaldos)  to  tell  him  iu  what  lies  the  se- 
cret of  tht  mountaiiUm 


ON   THX  "BLUE  BALL.*' 

Sunnyalope^  20  Dec* 

From  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  trace 
for  you  upon  perishing  paper  these  lines  which — 
like  footmarks  upon  melting  snow — I  can  scarce- 
ly hope  will  l^t  much  longer  than  that  paper 
soon  to  be  torn  or  thrown  aside,  you  have  in  clear 
relief  against  an  azure  sky  that  conical  peak 
which  is  called  the  **  Blue-Ball.*' 

It  had  long  stood  there  beckoning  to  me  with 
those  waving,  tasseled  arms,  its  long  pine  boughs 
on  which  the  unmelted  soows  (upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach) gleam  like  diamond  bracelets  on  the 
wrists  of  beauty ;  and  had  said  to  me  more  than 
once  with  its  silent  lips,  **  Come — come !"  So 
to-day  I  traversed  slowly  the  scant  league  which 
seperated  us,  scarce  heeding  the  idle  Shenan- 
doah, scarce  glancing  on  the  fir-clad  mountain- 
steep  above,  my  eyes   fixed  only  on  the  soli- 


tary peak,  whicbr—another  Veauvine— plunged  iis 
shaggy  summit  in  a  smoke-like  cloud.  At  last  I 
reached  the  top,  after  body-labor,  as  totlaorae  as 
the  mind-labor  of  arriving  at  the  zenith  of  some 
great  science ;  and  then  I  saw  what  certainly  re- 
paid me  for  my  trouble,  the  far-aad-wide-etfetch- 
iag  lowland  of  the  great  Valley* 

Stand  in  thoaght  at  my  side  and  look !  To  tbe 
right  a  eonutry  of  rolling  hills  and  fertile  mea- 
dows is  traversed  by  the  glitterinf^  riband  of  the 
river.  At  intervals  the  white  houses  of  little  vil- 
lages are  scattered  like  handfuls  of  snow  in  gen- 
tle depressions  of  the  valley,  under  hillocks,  which 
the  folks  there  honestly  tell  us  are  lofty  hills.  The 
glance  gliding  onward  like  an  arrow  past  the 
mark  at  which  it  is  aimed,  rebounds  from  the 
distant  line  of  blue,  which,  far  beyond  Winches- 
ter, has  merged  its  lofty  oaks  into  the  azure  va- 
por of  the  sky.  To  the  left.the  mountains  stretch 
again ;  but  this  Is  our  old  Blue  Ridge;  end  the 
Shenandoah,  were  it  to  run  backward  like  Heze- 
kiah*s  shadow,  would  seem  to  strike  against  the 
tall,  wave-like  Fort  mountain,  instead  of  rolling 
as  it  does  at  the  feet  of  little  Strasburg.  The  fleecy  . 
clouds  float  above  village,  field  and  stream — float 
ever  like  those  ocean  birds  which,  never  alight- 
ing, sleep,  and  dream,  apd  live  upon  their 
wings.  You  would  fain  soar — for  wings  grow 
to  your  shoulders — like  those  clouds  above  the 
lowland  fields  ;->-but  hold ! 

You  stand  upon  a  precipice  which  is  as  sheer 
a  descent  as  the  trunk  of  the  lofty  tree  which, 
taking  root  at  its  foot,  waves  its  long  boughs 
within  ten  feet  of  your  hand.  It  is  the  clear 
shaft  of  a  mountain  pine,  and'  its  ever-moving 
tufted  head  (winds  never  rest  upon  the  **Bloe 
Ball")  seems  almost  to  brush  your  face.  A 
hunted,  bear  or  deer  might  with  an  easy  beand 
alight  in  its  bushy. teasels;  and  even  a  runaway 
negro  (were  it  in  Cuba)  might  leap  upon  and 
cling  to  its  stem  and  so  deecend,  before  tbe  blood- 
bound,  baying  on  his  track,  could,  by  the  cir- 
cuitous path,  arrive  at  the  steep  precipice*s  base* 
A  rugged  and  gnarled  pine  (all  is  pine,  pine!) 
rears  its  knotty  trunk  from  the  rocky  bed — with 
tassel -covering — on  which  you  stand;  and,  with 
one  hand  clinging  to  it,  you  may  look  far  down 
and  wonder  that  the  mast-like  tree  below,  so 
swaying  in  every  wind  for  long  and  stormy  years, 
has  never  felt  its  roots,  though  deep  struck  in  the 
roountain*s  heart,  give  way. 

Forget  the  precipice  on  whose  rocky  shoulder 
you  are  perched  like  a  bird,  and  look  again. 
Along  the  mountain  side  are  scattered  enormous 
rocks  apparently  thrown  there  in  careless  sport 
by  some  youthful  Titan.  They  e^cb  weigh 
something  like  a  hundred  tons;  between  their 
sides,  and  iu  the  crevices  you  might  walk  upright, 
as. in  winding  passages;  and  though  dwarfed bjf 
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the  height,  they  look  vaet  and  cold,  and  cruel,  if] 
joQ  but  reflect  that  were  the  limb  to  snap  ou 
which  you  lean,  you  would  be  dashed  in  pieces 
00  their  aurfaces  aa  easily  as  the  porcelain  toy  of 
a  child  let  fall  upon  a  marble  step.  Beside  them 
are  large  trees  which  benighted  hunters  or  gay 
parties  have  kindled;  and  with  their  burnt  out 
bearu  they  return  a  hollow  sound  to  the  hand, 
like  the  voices  of  unhappy  souls  with  human 
hearts,  burnt  oat  by  the  fires  of  misfortune.  Be- 
yond these  old  atonehenge  rocks  the  eye  falls 
apoo  a  little  white  mountain  eottage,  nestling 
like  a  snowy  rabbit,  with  its  ear-like  chimneys 
sad  windows  through  which  the  fire  light  blaaes« 
like  red  eyes,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  peak. 

Beyond  all«  at  the  mountain^  base,  the  rirer 
Isips  gaily  toward  the  white-armed  drooping 
•ycamores,  bat  gargles  op,  like  a  child  who  makes 
prttsoce  to  fly  into  his  mother's  outstretched 
anas,  bat  darting  suddenly  aside  rufi»  laughing 
by.  These  sycamores  are  large— one  cost  n|e 
•isToos  tridss  to  eacircle  it,  and,  hollowed,  woald 
csataia  a  small  family.- 

Pardon  my  string  of  hobbling  similes,  and  for 
want  of  a  better,  uke  this  slight  sketch  of  the 
'*Blae  Bair*  mountain  landscape;  which,  in- 
deed, like  most  landscapes  cannot  be  described, 
but  oMist  be  seen. 

The  smiles  of  the  blue  heaTens,  like  homaa 
iauks,  have  more  and  deeper  oieaaiog  in  them 
than  can  lia  ia  any  words. 


suiraisE  m  the  mountaiiis. 

8unny$hpe 

The  old  unwearied  sun  who  has  looked  with 
bis  calm  changeless  eye  on  so  many  scenes  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  beauty  and  deformity  in  his  pil- 
grimage froai  the  infancy  of  earth,  toward  the 
goal  of  time,  is  pouring  upon  the  mountain 
land  the  glories  of  bis  unclouded  brow.  The 
dewy  grass  glitters  like  an  emerald  sky  inlaid 
with  stars;  the  smoke  gently  curling  from  white 
cbimoeys  against  an  azure  heaven — <leep,  doud- 
ly  tender  asore— ^s  a  Hood  of  gold  in  the  warm 
light,  and  resemblss  to  the  musing  eye  naught  so 
completely  as  a  gentle  loving  soul,  which  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  in  an  earthly  body  (that  grew 
gradually  old  and  dry,  and  finally  was  struck 
down  by  the  axe)  has  taken  at  last  its  flight  in 
the  presence  of  warm,  loving  hearts,  and  leaving 
behind  the  worthless  ashes  of  its  mortal  state, 
gone  op  to  the  far  blue  heavens. 

The  birds  twitter  on  a  thousand  boughs ;  the 
tender  grass  peeps  from  beneath  the  thick  oak- 
Isaf  carpett  woven  by  the  swift  fingered  autumn 
wind;   the  face  of  all  nature  is  mild,  tender, 


happy,  and  the  smile  of  the 'holy  sky  lies  reflect- 
ed uot  in  all  streams,  and  meres  and  river  floods 
alone,  but  in  the  earth,  the  flowers,  the  dewy 
grass,  the  tall  old  ever-waving  pines.  On  such 
a  day  you  do  not  read  Ecclesiastes.  These  gen- 
tle winds  and  tender  grasses,  all  sprinkled  over 
with  early  flowers,  are  very,  ah !  very  far  from 
whispering  **all  is  vanity.'*  What  vexation  of 
spirit  rather  is  not  turped  by  such  fair  morns 
into  holy  calm  repose  Qf  spirit — a  repose  in  which 
an  all-embracing  love  comes  to  the  heart  like  the 
smiling  sun-shine  through  a  forest-roof  upon  the 
earth  below — a  love  heaven-born?  No!  poor 
heart !  (dl  is  uot  vexation  of  spirit,  nor  yet  all 
vanity !  Throw  off  the  clouds  upon  the  heart  as 
yonder  sky  throws  off  the  mist,  as  yonder  moun- 
tain, rearing  its  serene  brow  to  heaven,  casts 
down  the  river  vapor  above  which  its  green 
peaks  soar.  If  some  still  linger  far  too  heavy 
and  stormy  to  be  thrown  aside,  borrow  from  the 
poor  Mohammedan  his  battle-cry,  whether  in 
scimetar-strife,  or  that  other  strife  wherein  the 
blows  cut  deeper  than  any  scimetaKs  edge ;  and 
with  resigned  submissive  heart,  murmur  his 
**  Allah  Akbar,"  which  is  prayerful  hope.  Poor 
mouraing,  suffering  humanity,  tossed  upon  a  sea 
of  doubt  and  anxiety;  buffeted  by  stormy  winds; 
struck  by  the  billow-blow  of  fate  until  every  fibres 
of  the  worn  wood  cracks,  and  the  keel  which 
ploughs  the  surge  of  life  trembles  and  well-nigh 
parts — there  is  a  qiitet  harbor  for  all  tempest- 
beaten  hearts. 

And  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  such  a 
day  as  this  we  see  it  on  the  distant  horixon ;  and 
so  seeing  it  may  still  dare  hope,  nor  heed  the 
mountaiu  billows  yet  between  1 


WITBOUT  AJTD   WITHUT. 

Sunny  slope,  23  Dec. 
Yesterday,  on  rising  or  rather  waking,  I  saw 
pass  downward  by  my  window  a  stream  of 
downy  flakes  like  feathers  from  the  breast  of  a 
white  pigeon  struck  in  mid-heaven  by  the  hunts- 
man's fowling  piece.  Rising  I  was  suddenly 
aware,  aa  the  last  remnants  of  my  dream — of 
smiling  fields  and  joyous  country-side  eicur« 
sions — disappeared,  that  all,  the  fields,  the  tressi 
the  far-stretching  mountains,  were  one  white  bri- 
dal veil.  Snow  is  commonly  likened  to  a  shroud» 
but  it  does  not  present  itself  to  me  in  that  light* 
Beneath  it  the  rich  earth  is  not  dead,  but  holds 
within  its  bosom  the  hope  and  the  faculty  of  a 
joyful  and  glorious  r^uvenescence.  When  the 
bridegroom  spring  shall  come  to  kiss  the  lips 
of  his  bride,  he  will  raise  the  bridal  veil,  and  the 
charms  of  the  fair  earth  will  reveal  themselves  in 
smiling  joy;  her  downy  cheeks ;  her  tender  vio- 
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let  eyes;  her  smilee  reflected  from  ber  gentle 
lord. 

Soon  the  great  f  un  soan  above  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  awakened  from 
its  silent,  darkened  sleep.  Over  the  snow  run 
long  shadows  of  .lofty  trees,  jewels  glitter  on 
every  bough,  and  the  mountains  stand  oat  like 
giants  with  snow-clad  shoulders. 

As  the  day  advances  innumerable  snow-birds 
and  other  small  twitterers  enliven-  the  ont-door 
chill,  clear  air;  and  in  the  garden  you  may  trace 
the  regular  footmarks  of  the  rabbit,  driven  thus 
close  to  human  habitations  by  his  hunger,  though 
the  downy  snow  has  nearly  obliterated  the  traces 
of  his  delicate  feet. 

As  the  evening  comes  on,  yon  look  upon  the 
landscape  In  its  white  vesture  and  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  superb.  The  stin  sets  in 
tt  blaze  of  fire,  reddening  the  rippling  cloud-sea, 
like  a  burning  ship,  and  far  up  shoot  long  golden 
plumes  which — fixed  in  the  white  cap  of  the 
mountain  by  the  fiery  carbuncle  of  the  planet — 
sweep  like  gigantic  feathers  of  tropical  birds  from 
the  horizon  to  the  utmost  zenith.  The  rich 
crimson  radiance  streams  along  the  snow,  pierces 
the  delicate  mist  which  defines  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  flooding  the  whole  fair  sdeue  in  rich 
light,  melts  in  the  obscure  depths  of  the  eastern 
forest.  Every  moment  changes  in  the  landscape 
strike  the  eye,  for  the  sun,  upon  the  mountain,  is 
but  the  half  of  a  broken  shield  of  gold,  and  the 
winds  drive  on  the  shiplike  clouds— ^as  they  die 
away  like  the  sound  of  those  fagry  **  horns  o/ 
Elfland  faintly  bbwing." 

Finally  the  sun  raises  their  golden  crowns 
from  the  mountain  (rees,  plunges,  below  the  ho- 
rizon, and  the  black  wing  of  night  obscures  the 
whole  of  the  fair  scene  which  yoa  have  gazed 
on  so  admiringly : — night  which,  shutting  out  the 
beauty  of  the  external  world,  impresses  upon  us 
so  forcibly  that  softer  and  more  heart-entrancing 
beauty  of  the  inner,  fireside,  domestic  world-r- 
the  heart's  domain  alone.  You  abandon  with- 
out regret  the  mountaia  view,  for  you  have  a 
scene  more  sweet  and  dear  than  any  landscape, 
though  the  variegated  bloom  and  tender  air  of 
spring,  instead  of  bare  boughs  and  snow,  at- 
tracted yon.    The  happy  fireside  and  its  happy 

facet! 

Listen !  The  logs  are  roaring  a  changeful  bass 
like  the  wild  organ-tones  of  the  wood  from  which 
they  were  hewn,  when  the  mountain-wind  waked, 
up  their  sorrowful  hymn  of  suffering  and  grief; 
and  a  cloud  of  sparks  incessantly  glitter  like 
shooting  stars.  The  small  hale  hickory  Ibgs, 
writhe  and  complain  as  the  blaze  seizes  on  them 
like  young  souls  for  the  first  time  tried  in  the 
fires  of  adversity, — hurled  against  the  repellent 
strength  of  the  great  world.    The  wmd  moans 


and  cries  around  the  gables— a  poor  unfortuDate 
soul  shut  out  by  the  curse  of  a  homeless  wanderiog 
destiny  from  the  bright  circle— and  peeps  under 
the  door  and  through  the  frost-covered  window- 
panes,  complaining  ever  that  the  latch  it  for- 
lornly rattles  is  not  opened  to  it.  The  house- 
dog tied  to  its  straW-filled  kennel  bays  the  hanghty 
moon  which  throws  the  shade  of  the  fleecy  doudi 
from  ber  pale  brow— as  the  gauze  veil  is  tosaed 
from  the  face  of  beauty-^and  soars  above  the 
heights  in  cold,  hard,  freezing  splendor.  With- 
out is  heard  the  murmured  bass  of  the  wagoner*! 
song,  as  he  unhitches  his.  shivering  horses  which 
have  all  day  long  toiled  patiently  to  fill  the  ice- 
house from  the  pond  below  the  hill ;  and  the  let- 
ters are  delivered  at  the  door  by  a  tall  form  on 
whose  shoulders  are  seen  heavy  snow  flakes, 
the  vant-cQoriers  of  the  fast  coming  colama 
which  he  has  scarcely  escaped,  flying  along  the 
rugged  mountain  road.  One  army  has  already 
ii|vaded  and  taken  possession  of  every  hill  and 
field  and  forest  bough,  but  ere  the  morning  an- 
other will  have  reached  the  mountain-land,  and 
every  green  thing  (as  before  the  *^Late  Comers" 
of  the  middle  age)  will  have  disappeared. 

But  no  matter  for  the  coming  snow  or  the 
moaning  wind  crying  forlorn  around  the  gablea 
towering  high  up  in^  the  cold  dim  night ;  no  mat- 
ter for  the  chill  and  trembling  hound  withoat, 
baying  the  hanghty  moon;  no  matter  for  the 
shivering  horses,  and  the  mormurod  song  which 
mingles  with  the  moaning  blast  in  weird  chill 
unison !  There  is  here  a  spot  which  the  snow- 
army  cannot  invade;  where  reigns  perpetual 
peace,  and  all  is  the  heart's  domain. 

Around  you.  are  gathered  those  smiling  faces 
whose  very  presence  is  a  solace  to  the  heart ; 
those  tender,  loving,  happy,  sparkling  eyes  wboie 
light  is  strong  enough  to  throw  into  shadow  all 
the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  poor  human 
nature  inherits  from  its  birth.  What  though  the 
storms  of  life  beat  heavy  and  unceasing  there 
without — within  this  charmed  circle  no  hostile 
infiuence  can  come ;  or  if  it  comes,  its  power  is 
broken  in  its  grasp  by  themagrc — ah !  the  mighty, 
the  all-conquering  magic — of  the  smiles  of  the 
dear  loved  ones !  Let  the  snows  of  life  then  fail, 
the  chill  winds  moan,  the  darkness  wrap  as  in  a 
pall  the  paths  we  are  doomed  to  tread — there  is 
here  a  light  which  has  the  power  to  drive  away 
the  darkness  and  the  cold,  and  fill  the  poor  heart 
once  more  with  a  quiet  joy. 

Thus  I  believe,  think  all,  whether  the  pure  and 
loving,  or  the  hard  and  base.  But  alas !  we  are 
weak,  unsatisfied,  so  restless!  Whirled  along  in 
that  flood  of  life  in  which  are  so  many  sunken 
rocks,  where  shipwreck  is  so  frequent,  we  dream 
of  such  ■  quiet  harbor,  where  no  hostile  winds 
have  power  to  rage,  where  storms  cannet  reach, 
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vbefB  all  if  joj,  aod  calm,  and  happy  exemption 
from  care.  Heaven  anawera  the  broken  prayers 
•fered  in  agooizing  momenta  with  auoh  ain- 
cerity,  aod  the  wavea  aubaide,  the  winda  fall 
faifitlj  oa  the  poor,  rent  aaila,  the  harbor  ia  be- 
fore at,  aod  we  dream  that  we  are  cooteoted, 
wbollj^for  all  time.  We  dream  it!*  For  the 
Mono  again  attracta — the  gentle  ripple  ia  monot- 
oooin  aod  dall  to  the  eye  which  rejoiced  to  look 
Bpoo  dw  itorm-waveot  and  the  shattered  foam ; 
tbe  harbor  ia  ahandoned*  for  the  distant  Ophir 
gleams,  aod  mttrmurs  of  its  gold ;  and  once  again 
the  poor  itorm-beaten  barkia  launched  upon  the 
oeeaa,— yearning  again  to  breaat  thoae  mighty 
wiTei—Uie  wavea  of  human  lifei 


A   SNOW   STORM. 

Sunnyshpe^  24  lkc> 
Before  it  was  compttrativeiy  the  merest  bami- 
U  of  white  feathers  from  the  breast  of  a  stricken 
Mii  which  Cell  upon  the  landscape;  to-day,  you 
might  inagioe  that  oao  of  those  vast  sky-dark - 
ooiag  locks  of  American  pigeons  read  of  but 
kUob  Men  here  in  Virginia  were  passing ;  and 
tkat  all  die  world  had  turned  to  sportsmen  and 
wereaboweriflg  dowu  their  fleecy  plumage. 

To  drep  figorea,  we  are  io  the  midat  of  a  snow- 
Mvm  which  is  wrapping  the  whole  landscape  in 
adeoieraoddettaer  mantle,  and  driftiug  in  the 
gastj  wiod  againat  feqcea  and  high  banks,  until 
itof«rtopsthe  paaaing  boraeman ;  and,  unlike  the 
ckaroi-word  of  the  magician  which  transformed 
nddealy  a  cold,  bleak  winter  into  tender  bios- 
'"^J'priog,  has  already  changed  the  face  of  aa- 
tare  ioto  one  great  mask  of  snow  and  glittering 
Kicks.  It  rises  outside  the  window  panes  like 
ikat  wall  of  which  we  read  separating  warm 
Chioa  from  the  bleak  Siberian  Tartar-land ; — it 
i*  piled  up  on  the  thinnest  boughs  with  such  per- 
^<Ktiea  as  ao  hand  of  man,  though  deep  versed  in 
^  lawi  of  gravitation,  could  ever  equal ;  it  lies 
vUte  and  deep  on  door-atepa,  and  on  porchea, 
ud  has  drilied,  blown  by  the  wind  there,  quite 
Bp  to  die  knoba  of  outer  doora.  On  all  the 
faailiar  household  objects  exposed  to  it,  it  is 
failtag  atiU,  and  by  evening,  should  it  continue  at 
^  rate,  the  paths,  and  roads,  and  walks  will  be 
aere  ojths,  once  heard  of  but  not  believed  in 
aov. 

Ftnher,  h  falls  on  mountain- tops,  npon  the 
^HS^*  piled  up  granite  ramparts,  or  on  the 
**viBg  evergreena  whose  boughs  bend  to  the 
«vth  beaeath  it,  but  roused  at  last  by  the  tyranny 
powo  toexceaa,  cant  off  the  burden.  On  gently 
^iag  riven,  and  mountain  torrents,  which 
^ke  absorb  it  in  their  bosoms  and  glide  on 
with  iocreaaed  waters.    On  horsomea  jogging 
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forlornly  on  encumbered  roads,  and  abaking  it 
ever  and  anon  from  their  bats,  and  cloaks,  and 
gloves,  while  visions  of  happy  comfortable  homea 
come  to  tantalize  them  with  every  gleam  from 
farm-house  windowa.  On  aad  and  merry  horae- 
men.  On  him  who  hastens  on  to  be  received 
with  open  arms  by  one  whose  love  ia  all  to  him 
on  earth;  on  him  who  dashes  on  with  streaming 
hair  and  burning  heart  beating  againat  his  frozen 
mantle,  to  catch  the  laat  sigh  of  hia  dying  child, 
before,  through  the  still  hushed  air,  the  little  soul 
is  wafted  up  to  heaven. 

Further,  it  falls  on  merry,  jubilant,  laughing 
parties  gone  a-sleighing — bright  cheeked  maidens 
and  gay  youths  whose  dancing  eyea  and  jocund 
exclamations  when  they  paao  across  bridges,  and 
the  expected  kiss  is  struggled  for  and  taken,  tell 
that  life  and  joy  are  in  excess  there,  and  that 
though  the  jingling,  bells  make  merry  music  in 
the  frosty  air,  the  music  of  their  beating,  happy 
hearts  is  yet  more  sweet  and  rapid  than  those 
tinkling  chimes,  singing  and  dancing  round  them 
as  they  glide !  On  poor  men*s  habitations  and 
the  iron  traceried  verandas  of  the  rich ;  on  pri- 
son roofs,  whereunder  pine  those  poor  souls  which 
society  has  shut  up  for  their  offences  against  its 
laws;  on  ships  far  out  from  land  whose  decks 
are  marked  by  forward  and  back  pacing  feet;  on 
the  bare  brows  of  forlorn  lovers  who,  standing 
on  the  shore,  with  clasped  hands,  behold  the 
loved  one  waving  still,  from  the  fast  gliding  barkt 
her  handkerchief;  and  dream  they  see  it  atill 
though  the  fluttering  pennon  and  the  flapping 
sails  are  lost  in  the  snow-storm  dashing  full,  into 
those  poor,  sad,  yearning  eyes. 

Further  the  tender  snow  falls  upon  graves  of 
little  children;  on  places  where  strong  men  rest 
like  fallen  forest  trees ;  on  those  old  evergreen 
decked  "  GodVacres"  where  the  aged  after 
lifers  weary  pilgrimage  have  lain  down  to  reat, 
with  confidence  and  certain  hope  that  all  shall 
yet  arise  when  heaven  shall  melt  the  shroud.  It 
wraps  Ibem  all  in  mild  white  beauty,  defining 
every  outline  of  the  hillock  clearly ;  and  rests 
upon  the  letters,  carved  in  bold  relief;  and  on 
the  faces  of  the  angels;  and  on  the  cherub's 
wings;  and  on  the  cross  above;  and  on  the  fig- 
ure of  a  dying  Lamb.  Sleep  tranquilly  like 
aeeda  there  in  the  cold  dark  earth  beloved  dead 
ones,  for  the  spring  shall  come  and  ye  shall  rise 
in  the  warm  light  of  heavea^s  perfect  day.  Sleep 
quietly,  oh  little  tender  children ;  strong  men 
struck  by  fate;  sleep  quietly,  in  peace,  oh  holy 
blooming  Eld!  The  aacient  virgin  gold,  far 
purer  than  the  new,  is  chiselled  into  holy  chali- 
ces ;  the  strong  tree,  struck  down  in  it*  power 
and  pride,  is  carven  into  holy  shapes  for  high 
cathedral  vaults,  through  which  the  thanksgiving 
hymn  is  pealed ;  the  tender  bud  is  placed  upon 
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the  virgin*!  breast  whom  sool  bat  flown  to  God. 
Sleep  quietly,  oh  teoder  little  children,  mighty 
men ;  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  snow,  oh  holy 
blooming  eld .'  The  day  will  dawn  when  all 
shall  pass  away,  and  spring  will  open  in  another 
and  better  land,  where  comes  no  snow,  nor  rain^ 
where  toil  and  grief  and  anguish  are  nnknown. 

Further  the  merry  snow  falls  gaily  on  young 
ebildren  chasing  each  other  through  the  drifts, 
and  snow-balling  right  and  left  the  passers  by, 
till  their  cheeks  are  crimsoned  and  their  frozen 
hands  yearn  for  the  in-door  blaze.  On  little 
school  giris  tripping  along  to  school  with  their 
awingiBg  satchels,  and  their  wimples  which  the 
careful  mother  tied  beneath  their  chins»  dismiss- 
ing them  with  admonitions  and  a  parting  kiss. 

On  cheerful  city  dwellers,  meeting  at  street 
corners  with  hearty  greetings  awl  inrariable  swr- 
■lises  on  the  weather;  on  all  alike  it  falls,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  partiality  or  favor,  in  town  Mid 
country,  throughout  the  lowland  and  here  in  the 
moantain  land — the  merry  virgin  snow ! 


CH&I8TMA8. 

8unny$tope.  96  Dee, 
Christmas  day  has  floated  onward  bat  is  not 
forgotten ;  onward  like  a  fair  tropic  bM,  which 
passing  jubilantly  through  the  atr,  on  many  col- 
ored wings,  pours  Into  hnman  ears  a  joyons  hope- 
ful carol;  onward  Hke  a  courier  who,  at  full 
•peed,  flits  along  the  sunny  highway,  scattering, 
for  gloomy  souls,  loog  agitated  by  the  rumor  of 
dread  wars,  the  n^ws  of  the  great  victory  and 
theTaEATT  which  shall  usher  in  a  thousand  years 
df  Peace. 

In  the  beautiful  Christmas  morning  they  arise— 
Ihe  happy  littfe  ohifd^n, — and  ran  merrily  to  see 
wliat  St  Nic.  has  filled  their  stockings  with ;  the 
good,  old  merry  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of 
girls  and  boys.  Tom  from  the  pegs  on  which 
they  hang,  the  stockings  are  soon  rilled,  aod  they 
scamper  back  to  bed  shivering  with  merriment 
and  joy.  Soo»  the  whole  household  is  gathered 
In  the  breakfast  room,  and  Christmas  is  com- 
menced with  prayer  and  singing.  How  clearly 
echoes  that  joyoua  religious  strain  in  the  hrigfat 
morning  air,  and  over  ike  snow  and  the  old 
heavy-laden  forest.  Pop  on  every  bough  the 
snow  is  piled,  anil  ever  and  anon  as  the  breeze 
touches  them  they  thcow  down  jewels  on  the 
ground  already  so  ricMy  endowed  with  diamonds 
set  in  alabaster.  On  every  inch  of  ground  the 
deep  veil  lies^on  every  leacetop  it  is  piled ;  the 
whole  is  burnished  by  tlto  morning  light. 

The  children  do  not  k>ok  at  it  however^they 
scarcely  look  at  any  thing  as  yet.  Breakfast  is 
hut  a  mock-meal,  dispatched  in  haste ;  for  greater 


things  than  snow,  or  sunlight,  mornii^  song  er 
breakfast,,  are  to  come ! 

In  the  next  room  is  a  mysterious  thing  csDed  s 
Christmas-tree,  as  yet  unseen,  but  most  devoutly 
believed  in.  Old  St.  Nic.  has  been  there  they 
know  after  filling  the  stockings — Old  Nic,  that 
popular  gentleman,  with  long  carrotty  nose  de- 
pending on  his  full  mustache;  mustache  and 
beard  as  white  as  snow  (which  indeed  has  fallen 
on  them)  rippling  on  his  breast;  and  old  steepls 
hat,  the  fashion  any  number  of  years  back  hi 
the  old,  dim  past.  Certainly  St.  Nlc.'^went'in 
there  after  smoking  comfortably  his  short  Ger- 
man pipe ;  a  bushy  pine  sapling  on  his  shoulder, 
which  he  planted  upright,  and  bung  full  of  pre- 
sents for  the  little  ones !  How  popular  the  old 
man !  Surely  such  a  saint  were  worth  the  whole 
calendar  put  together;  were  the  very  prince  of 
saints  indeed ;  were  almost  enough  to  make  one 
turn  Catholic  upon  the  spot ! 

Yet  there  aie  those  hardy  wights  among  the 
chtldrea  wbo  display  at  times,  a  most  reprehen- 
sible free-thinking, — ^and  oa  what?  Why  they 
even  dare  to  whisper  that  the  Saint  In  question 
is  no  being  at  all  in  sober  reality— that  he  is  a 
myth — his  reindeers  all  imagination,  his  sleigh 
(with  jingling  belts,  distinctly  heard  laet  night)  a 
hypothetical  sleiglr;  his  very  nose,  and  steeple 
hat,  and  short  dark  pipe,  and  beard,  and  quiver- 
ing smile>  of  more  than  doubtful  reality!  Mind 
though — they  do  not  dare  to  express  this  convic- 
tion plainly ;  and  certainly  not  in  my  very  words. 
They  hint  it — the  little  base  freethinkers — ^they 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  with  sly  smiles,  and  make 
believe  they  jest !  But  still  Ihey  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, and  tarn  orthodox  again  until  those  nu- 
merous bundles,  taken  from  the  carriage  oa 
Christmas  eve,  are  satisfactorily  explained ;  un- 
til they  know  exactly  what  sister  and  mother  and 
aR  have  been  working  at  so  long  hy  stealth ! 

They  suspend,  however,  aH  final  opinions  un- 
til the  tree  is  seen,  and  soon  the  room-door  is 
opened  and  they  flock  in  like  chirping  birds  and 
gather  with  noisy  joyoos  exclamations  round  the 
precious  tree.  Surely  a  real  tree !  and  real  beau- 
tifol  presents  growing  on  ita  magic  bonghs,  such 
as  pine  never  bore  before !  The  presents  too  are 
all  duly  ticketed,  and  as  each  little  boy  or  girl 
receives  into  his  or  her  apron,  or  open  bands,  the 
numberless  articles,  they  raise  that  hubbub  of  re- 
joicing which  is  Christmas  day^s alone.  The  oldest 
— especially  the  little  merry-eyed  girls—- oo  longer 
spite  of  all  this  wonder  believe  in  St.  Nic.  (about 
whom  a  lingering  superstitioB  bad  remained.) 
but  openly  charge  their  grown  up  sisters  aad 
mother  with  fabricating  many  of  their  gifts. 
From  all  this  shoatiag,  laughing  chaor  of  ehow- 
ering  presents,  children  rolliag  on  the  floor,  and 
noisy  shaking  of  the  magic  tree  by  little  onaa,  you 
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nddaoly  ewape;  aicape  but  to  reflect  that  yoo 
•!•  BO  loBgor  7o«ttg«  and  that  yov  na  more  cao 
potMii  thoM  happy  bright  iUuaions  of  awakon- 
iiglUe. 

So  Christmas  day  commoocas* 

It  goes  oo  with  tho  roUiag  orga«  imisie,  which 
iitt  low  and  thrilliag,— yot  a  biassed  poaca  bom 
widi  h— ptctnres  forth  aa  humble  maager,  aod 
•  riiiBgMghteBiiig  star;  then,  deep  and  wailiag 
fike  a  soal  that  eanoot  rest  from  stormy  grief, 
Wisgs  to  ihe  eye  a  hirid  hill  top  aod  a  cross  pre- 
fiiid;  thea  load,  triamphaot,  gloryiiig  in  its 
^•wsr— a  showered  flood  of  strong,  rejoiceful, 
•wesiest  harmony^it  stamps  apoa  fhe  heart 
nsre  deeply  than  before  upon  the  eye,  a  holy 
torn  that,  rising  heavenward,  stretches  o'er  the 
MTtb— the  poor,  convulsed  earth— hands  that 
Ilia  down  blessings ! 

It  goes  on  with  the  joyous  meeting  of  old 
fteads  and  retadves;  with  calm,  happy  con- 
▼«ie  of  the  aged ;  and  gay  revelliogs  of  chil- 
^raa ;— and  ends  with  toasts  innumerable  "  fath- 
OBi  deep*'— in  heartfelt  earnestness— for  absent 
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Bat  wbyshonki  I  further  speak  of  Christmas, 
tbt  tisie  that  needs  description  less  thaii  any 
«bw?  For  half  the  year  the  »*No6l  No«l"  of 
tbs  Diddle  age  resounded  in  all  hearts— for  the 
nbsleyesr,  the  ••  Happy  Christmas !"  of  to  day 
»  well  remembered.  The  old,  loving,  merry, 
J«yo"a.  blazing  Yule-tide  is  a  reality  in  every 
^Mrt— the  pen  that  strives  to  trace  its  outline 
•VM,  iods  the  attempt  so  vain  .*" 

And  so  with  these  few  words  •*  about  Christ- 
■as-times.  I  end  my  Idle  scribbling,  wishing 
t^7<>9«i>d  all  have  had  a  *'merry  Christmas**— 
»edi  mora  that  we  may  all  have"  happy  New 
Ysais!'' 


SONNET. 

^•Urice,  tbon  ert  gone  tbore,  to  dwell 
Wiihihe  cIkuxs  wbom  the  world  could  never  stain, 

-Aa6  thy  voice  joins  the  banuonies  that  swell 
la  one  unending,  sweet  aod  sacred  strain. 

Aad  I  mm  atfll  on  earth,  but  ne'er  again 
Shall  I  at  ev«  unto  thee  listening  tell 

The  wild  hnagintngs  of  a  dreaming  brain 
Which  tbon  didst  seem  to  understand  so  well : 

Thy  snowy  ana  a  piUow~.whicb  no  more 
fihsll  give  ma  rest.    Beatrice,  if  thou  bearest, 

9mm  Ihy  noet  glorioos  abode  in  heaven. 
Guide  me,  O  guide  om  to  that  happy  shore; 

Forgive  my  fiuilts,  thou  who  wert  ever  deafest, 
For  the  Etenal  Sire  hath  me  forgiven. 


Judge  Jackson  is  a  native  of  Savannah,  aad 
is  still  a  resident  of  that  place.    Were  I  to  haz- 
ard a  guess  at  his  age,  I  should  say  he  is  about 
forty  years  old.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Praafclin 
College,  Athens,  aad  does  honor  to  his  Alma 
Mater.    After  his  graduation  he  was  editorially 
connected  with  the  ••  Saoofmak  Oevrgitm,''  one 
of  the  ablest  democratic  papers  in  Georgia.    This 
connection  continued  until  the  whiter  of  1849, 
when,  as  he  was  called  to  other  duties,  it  termi* 
nated  ;  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  "*  Geor^fton,*' 
be  it  said,  though  that  journal  is  still  conducted 
with  ability.    In   1846,  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  the  subject  of  this  srtiele  was  elected 
to  the  coloaelcy  of  the  Georgia  regiment,  whieh 
position  be  gallantly  filled ;  and  several  of  his 
best  poems  are  the  result  of  his  military  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  Rio  Grande.     In  1848,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  Judge  of 
the  Eastern  Cireuit  for  four  yean — so'that  two 
yeara  of  his  term  of  office  yet  remain  unexpired. 
Distinguished  as  an  editor,  and  as  commander 
of  a  regiment,  he  does  equal  honor  to  the  er* 
mine. 

So  much  for  the  per$(mnd  of  onr  author;— i> 
and  now  for  his  poetry. 

If  fervid  feeling,  and  the  command  of  corted 
and  polished  language,  in  smoothly  flowing  ver* 
sification,  establish  any  claim  in  their  possessor 
to  be  caHed  a  poet,  then  is  Judge  Jackson  one 
of  the  first  poets  America  has  produced.    I  know 
that  the  North  American  Review  has  not  writ- 
tan  our  author  a  passport  to  Parnassus,  nor  have 
the  Dollar  Magasines  or  Penny  Posts  manufac- 
tured him  inta  a  poetical  prodigy  by  dint  of  much 
speaking,  and  tnordinata  puffery,  on  account  of 
his  doiDg  the  Grub-street  drudgery  of  their  ee^ 
umns.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  plaeeJudge 
Jackson,  as  a  poet,  by  the  side  of  our  best  Aomt* 
ican  poets — Bryant,  Longfellow,  &c.     And  be 
it  understood,  that  when  I  give  Longfellow  a  po- 
sition with  Bryant,  it  is  not  because  I  think  him 
as  worthy  of  it  as  Halleck  and  Hoffman,  or  even 
the  facetious  Holmes  and  Saxe,  but  out  of  res- 
pect to  the  genernl  opinion  of  the  Americsn  pub- 
lic, moulded  too  much,  1  am  bold  to  allege,  by 
publications  inferior  in  point  of  tasta  and  ca- 
pacity. 

As  bettar  evidence  of  what  I  say  of  onr  poet, 
than  any  other  testimony  which  I  can  adduce,  I 
shall  offer  copious  extracta  from  the  collection 

*  Tallolab,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Henry  R.  Jack- 
on.    Savannah :  Jo  hn  M.  Cooper.    1850. 
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of  poems  before  me,  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of 
an  iDtelligent  and  discerning  public  to  say  wheth- 
er or  not  1  have  established  my  premises.  So 
confident  am  1  in  my  positions,  that  I  am  willing 
to  leave  the  poems  mostly  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Our  author  has  not  published  a  great  deal  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  first 
collection  of  the  effusions  of  his  muse  is   the 
one  before  me.     He  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  this 
volume,  that  he  **  makes  no  pretension  to  litera- 
ry excellence.**     He  says  of  his  poems,^  that  they 
sre  the  **  oSspriug  of  moments  of  leisure  from 
more  engrossing  pnrsnits,  and  are^  strictly  speak- 
ing, fugitive  in  their  character, — but  little  time 
or  labor  having  been  bestowed  upon  their  com- 
position.    He  is  aware  that  their  interest,  (should 
they  indeed  be  possessed  of  anyi)  will  be  limited 
to  the  places  which  they  describe,  and  the  per- 
flont  to  whom  they  refer.    It  is  from  the  affec- 
tion which  he  feels  for  the  former,  and  a  hope 
that  they  may  afford  some  gratification  to  the 
Utter,  that  he  has  published  them  in  their  pres- 
ent form."    This  is  the  modest  and  unaffected 
bow  which  our  author  makes  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary to  the  presentation  of  his  bouquet  of 
Georgia  flowers.    He  speaks  of  the  **  affection 
which  he  feels :" — and  his  most  striking  charac- 
teristic is  that  be  is  a  poet  of  the  household  and 
fatherland  affections.     Those  under  the  paternal 
roof,  bis  wife  and  children,  and  his  native  State, 
form  the  burden  of  his  song.     And  this  does 
honor  alike  to  his  head  and  heart. 

The  first  piece  in  the  book  is  headed,  **  My 
Father,'*  and  is  one  of  the  finest  he  has  written. 
Dr.Griswold,  in  his  **  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer* 
iea,*'  edition  of  1B48,  on  page  541,  gives  us  this 
poem,  saying,  in  a  short  note,  "  Some  of  his 
[Jackson*s]  poems  published  since  1840,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  much  simplicity  and  feeling.**  The 
Doctor  very  correctly  characterizes  our  author's 
poetry.  Cowper*s  little  poem  on  the  receipt  of 
bis  mother's  picture  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
tender  emotion  and  deep  affection—- 

*'  My  Mother!  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Sav.  wast  thoa  connoious  of  the  tears  I  shed  t 
Horered  thy  spirit  o*er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  lUh's  journey  just  begun  f 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  funeral  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And  turning  from  my  nursery  window  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu/' 

But  there  is  nothing  in  Oowper  which  can  sur- 
pass in  pathos  and  delicacy  o(  feeling,  as  well 
as  in  beauty  of  expression,  the  whole  of  our  au- 
thor's poem,  styled  •*  My  Father."  As  the  ex- 
tract I  give  from  Cowper  commences,  **My 
Mother,"  so  one  of  the  verses  in  Jackson's  poem 
commences,  **  My  Father.'* 


**  My  Father !  when  they  laid  thee  down. 

And  heaped  the  clay  upon  thy  bieeat. 
And  left  thee  sleeping  all  aloae 

Upon  thy  narrow  couch  of  rest, 
I  know  not  why  1  could  not  weep— 

The  soothing  drops  refused  to  roll. 
And  oh !  that  grief  is  wild  and  deep, 

Which  settles  tearieas  on  the  soul  1** 

Having  given  this  verse  to  show  how  favera* 
bly  it  compares,  with,  if  it  does  not  excel  the  ex- 
tract from  Cowper,  1  will  now  preeent  the  whole 
poem,  the  remaining  verses  of  which  will  form 
a  setting  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  and  richness 
to  the  jewel  they  surround* 

"  As  die  the  embers  on  the  hearth, 

And  o'er  the  floor  the  shadows  fall, 
And  civeps  the  chirping  cricket  forth. 

And  ticks  the  death-watch  in  the  wall, 
I  see  a  form  io  yonder  chair 

That  grows  beneath  the  waning  lights-' 
There  are  the  wan,  sad  features — there 

The  pallid  brow  and  locks  of  white. 

**  My  Faiherl  when  they  laid  thee  down. 

And  heaped  the  clay  upon  thy  breast. 
And  left  thee  sleeping  all  alone 

Upon  thy  narrow  couch  of  rest, 
1  know  not  why  I  could  not  weep— 

The  soothing  drops  refused  to  roll. 
And  oh*,  that  giief  is  wUd  and  deep. 

Which  settles  tearless  on  the  soul. 

"  But  when  I  saw  thy  vacant  chair. 

Thine  idle  hat  upon  the  wall. 
Thy  book — the  penciled  passage  where 

Thine  eye  had  rested  last  of  all — 
The  tree,  beneath  whose  friendly  shade 

Thy  trembling  feet  had  wandered  forth— 
The  very  prints  those  feet  had  made. 

When  last  they  feebly  trod  the  earth ;-~ 


**  And  thought  whHe  countlesa  ages  fled 
Thy  vacant  seat  would  vacant  stand- 
Unworn  thy  hat— thy  book  unread- 
Effaced  thy  footsteps  from  the  sand^ 
And  widowed  in  this  cheerless  world 

The  heart  that  gave  its  love  to  ibee— 
Tom  like  the  vine  whose  tendrils  curled 
More  closely  round  the  &Uing  tree  ;— 

**  Oh!  Father!  Iken  for  her  and  thee 

Gushed  madly  forth  the  scorching  tears  i 
And  oft,  end  long,  and  bitterly 

Those  tears  have  gushed  in  later  years ;— 
For  as  the  world  grows  cold  around. 

And  things  take  on  then-  real  hue, 
'Tis  sad  to  find  that  love  is  found 

Alone  above  the  stars  with  you !" 

The  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore**  has  msdc 
Wolfe  immortal,  with  scarcely  another  emasa- 
tiou  from  his  pen ;  and  though  Richard  Uenr; 
Wilde  has  written  much  other  good  poetry,  bit 
fame  as  a  poet  rests  par  excellence  upon  '*  M] 
Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose.*'  If  Judge  Jack 
'son  had  never  written  any  thing  else  than  **ifl 
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Fither,''  tbat  poem  alooo  is  worthy  to  haod  bw 
nme  down  to  posterity. 

There  is  but  one  altermtioa  I  could  wish  made 
it  the  whole  poem,  aod  tbat  is  id  the  last  line 
bit  two.  Where  Mr.  Jackson  says  ''  take  on,'* 
I  would  say  ^otsimc,*'  because  it  would  be 
^10  melodioos.  and  because  one  word  had  bet- 
i^r  be  used  than  a  greater  number,  where  the 
lyHablei  are  equal — provided  the  idea  can  be  as 
well  eipressed  with  one.  Thus  altered,  the  line. 
Mind  of  being, 

"And  thtsgs  tefte  m  their  n$l  hue/* 

vooldraad, 

*  Aod  things  OiHtme  Htwar  real  hoe.** 

Of  like  nature  as  the  poem  quoted,  is  that  on 
pas«  79,  headed  ^  My  Mother." 


**  P«]e-lboted  Time,  tread  light 

Upon  my  Mother's  brow  j — 
The  cord  of  life  ia  iHght 

Which  holda  thy  burden  now. 
Spare,  spare  lore's  lingering  honn, 

Wbich  lade  before  thy  breath. 
Like  sommer's  fragile  flowers. 

Beneath  the  firoats  of  death !" 

Thii  is  the  first  stanza,  and  the  othen  are  equally 
beautifol.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  good  as 
**My  Father."  Perhaps  it  may  be  because  the 
uibor  speaks  of  bis  Mother,  instead  of  to  her. 
Here  b  snother  poem  of  affection^— **  My  Wife 
ssd  Child'* — written  while  the  author  was  in  ac- 
tive service  as  Colonel  of  the  Georgia  Regiment. 
It  is  dated  '*  Canuxrgo^  Mexico^  1846,"  and  is 
fouid  OD  page  47. 

"The  tattoo beatB  ;^the  lights  are  gone ;— ^ 
The  camp  aronnd  in  slumber  lies  ;— 

The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on ; 
The  ibadows  thicken  o'er  the  skies  i-^ 

Bat  ile^  my  weary  eyes  bath  flown, 
Aod  sad,  nneasy  thoughts  arise. 

*I  tbiak  of  thee,  oh  1  dearest  one ! 

Wbose  lore  mine  early  life  bath  blest  ;— 
Of  ibee  and  him — our  baby  son-^ 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast  :— 
God  of  ibe  tender,  frail,  and  lone, 

Ob !  guard  that  little  sleeper's  rest. 

*  And  borer,  gently  hover  near 
To  ber,  whose  watchful  eye  is  wet-— 

The  mother,  wife — the  doubly  dear, 
la  whose  yonng  heart  bare  freshly  met 

Two  Btreama  of  lore,  ao  deep  and  clear^- 
Aad  cheer  her  drooping  spirit  yet ! 

"flow,  as  she  kneeUi  befbre  thy  throne. 

Oh !  teach  her,  Ruler  of  the  skies, 
Tbat  while  by  thy  behest  alone 

Earth's  mightiest  powers  fall  or  rise. 
No  tear  is  wept  to  thee  unknown, 
Nor  hair  is  lost,  nor  sparrow  dies! 


**  That  thou  canst  suy  the  ruthless  hand 
Of  dark  disease  and  aootho  its  pain— 

That  only  by  thy  stem  command 
The  battle's  lost,  the  soldier's 

That  from  the  distant  sea  or  land 
Thou  hfing'st  the  wanderer  home 
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*  And  when  upon  her  pillow  lone 
Her  tear*wet  cheek  is  sadly  pressed. 

May  happier  visions  beam  upon 
The  brightening  cunents  of  her  braest^^ 

Nor  frowning  look,  nor  angry  tone 
Disturb  the  sabbath  of  ber  reat ! 

**  Wherever  fate  those  forms  may  throw. 

Loved  with  a  passion  almost  wild  — 
By  day,  by  nighl— in  joy  or  wo^— 

By  fears  oppressed,  or  hopes  bogtuled-* 
From  every  danger,  erery  foe 

Oh!  God!  protect  my  wife  and  child!** 

Now,  this  is  a  real,  straight- forward  poem,  giy- 
ing,  in  plain  words,  ao  accoant  of  the  author*s 
situation,  and  the  feelings  of  his  heart  for  his 
absent  wife  and  child.    There  is  none  of  the 
would-be  transcendentalism  of  the  Boston  school 
of  Poesy — no  seeking  to  mystify  the  anther's 
meaning  with  oddities,  qualntness,  or  affecta- 
tion of  expression,  so  as  to  make  the  ideas  seem 
grand,  or  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  an  idea 
where  there  is  actually  none.    Look  at  the  pic- 
ture.   The  tattoo  is  beating,  the  lights  gone,  and 
the  camp  slumbering.    But  there  is  no  slumber 
for  the  poet.    And  why  ?    He  is  thinking  of  his 
absent  wife  and  child.    The  anxiety  of  the  father 
and  the  husband  chase  sleep  from  his  eye-lids, 
and  a  prayer  goes  up  from  the  gallant  soldier's 
heart  for  the  ^*  loved  ones  at  home." 
The  poem  of  affection  next  in  order  is,  "To 
my  Sister  after  her  Marriage/'  on  page  95.    I 
give  only  the  last  stanza  of  this  piece,  in  order 
tbat  1  may  have  room  to  present  in  full  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  one : 

*■  Ood  bless  thee.  Sister!  not  a  tie 

That  linked  our  hearts  is  broken  yet ; 
If  life  for  thee  should  wear  a  sky 

Of  gloonH-behold  my  sun  is  set ! 
Of  brightness— lo !  my  sky  is  daar ! 

For  still  in  spirit  we  are  one! 
God  bless  then !  thou  wert  ever  dear. 

Yet  dearest  now,  since  thou  art  gone." 

This  was  written  when  the  author's  sister  left 
the  parental  roof  to  follow  the  husband  of  her 
choice.  But  too  soon,  alas,  the  monster  sped  a 
dart,  which  laid  that  sister  where  the  **  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  aod  the  weary  are  at  rest.'* 
Then  followed  the  poem  on  page  99,  **To  my 
Sister  after  ber  Death."    The  first  line  is, 

**  Yet  dearest  now,  since  thou  art  gone.'* 

Here  the  word  **  gone**  is  used  in  both  cases. 
But  murk  the  differs oce  in  its  meanings  in  the 
two  connections.    In  the  first  instance  his  sister 
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is  gone — but  gone  whence,  and  whither  f  From 
the  home  of  her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband. 
But  ere  the  partially  sad  strain  is  ended,  death 
comes,  and  sadness  itself  whispers, 

^  Yes,  thou  art  gone  /•• 

But  **^one'*  whence,  and  whither!  In  this  in- 
stance, from  life  to  death-r-from  earth  to  the  cold 
and  dreary  mansion  of  the  grave— from  the  warm 
embrace  of  friends  to  the  icy  bosom  of  unrelent- 
ing death !  How  little,  comparafively  speaking, 
did  the  word  **gone**  mean  before;  and  now, 
how  much  does  it  mean — how  intense  becomes 
the  import  of  the  word.  Will  not  these  touching 
■tansas  awaken  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  heart 
of  all  who  read  themt 

« And  thou  art  gone  I    Ye«,  thou  art  gone  ! 

Without  a  word  of  sad  farewell— 
Without  a  parting  look  or  tone— 

And  gone  how  frr,  oh !  who  can  tellT— 
Or  say  bow  lone,  how  dark  and  drear 

Thy  pathway  to  the  sjMrit  land 
Companionless— with  none  to  cheer—; 

Or  journey  with  thee,  hand  m  hand ! 

•That  thou  hast  left  thy  wonted  place, 

That  I  no  more  shall  see  thy  form. 
Or  gase  upon  thy  gentle  foce, 

Or  hear  thine  acccnU  soft  and  warm^— 
Oh!  this  were  of  itself  a  woe— 

A  grief  to  fill  a  flowing  cup. 
For  God  alone  can  fully  know 

How  hard  it  is  to  give  thee  up ! 

«  But  oh !  the  grief  is  sadder  yet, 

In  deeper  shadow  yeils  the  eye, 
Like  clouds,  which,  when  the  sun  is  set. 

Blot  star-light  from  the  azure  sky, 
To  think  that  tt<m— the  gentle,  mild,— 

The  soft,  the  tender,  timid  one— 
Upon  that  journey,  long  and  wild, 

And  teiiibla,  shoold'st  go  atone. 

*  Thou,  made  to  lore  and  to  be  lored, 

To  lean  upon  a  stronger  arm — . 
Wbeie'er  thy  gentle  fiMtsteps  rored, 

A  shield  to  guard  from  erery  harm— 
*Tis  woe  at  times  to  thmk  that  thou,    > 

Oh !  doubly  dear,  dependent  one  I 
A  path  whose  bonon  none  may  know. 

Or  tall  on  earth,  should'st  tread  alone  1 

•*  Yet  not  alone!— down  sinfrii  thought, 

That  still  would  reach  beyond  the  gsave! 
Oh!  not  alone  !-«nce  she  was  uogfat 
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To  lean  on  Him  who  died  to  save. 
Oh!  not  alone— His  stafl"  and  rod 

She  firmly  held,  as  failed  her  breath  ;— 
She  walked  with  God,  and  calmly  trod 

The  vale  of  shsdowa,  and  of  death ! 

«  Yea!  He  has  blest  thee !— Thou  art  gone 
Above,  a  brighter  home  to  find ! 

But  thou  hast  left,  departed  one, 
A  darker  earth  for  us  behind. 

The  sun  is  bright— the  sky  is  blue— 
The  world  speaks  with  its  wonted  tone- 


Yet  all  is  night  to  us  who  knew. 
And  mourn  thine  angel  spirit  gone  !'* 

Thus  much  for  the  poems  of  affection,  ad- 
dressed to  persons  dear  to  the  poefs  heart  and 
home.  That  same  love  of  home  expands  into  a 
wide  channel  and  forms  patriotism,  or  love  of 
bis  native  State.  And  this  ie  the  affection  for 
fatherland  of  which  I  spoke.  Judge  Jackson 
loves  the  Union— loves  America— but  loves  Geor- 
gia better: 

**  You  love  the  glorious  Union  with  aiibetion  firm  and  true. 
And  yet  of  earth  is  Georgia  far  the  dearest  spot  to  you.*'* 

He  nngs  of  her  mountains  and  her  streams— 
her  waterfalls,  Talhilab  the  terrible,  and  Toc- 
coa  the  beautiful— of  her  vales,  her  trees  and 
her  birds.  He  does  not  go  across  the  waten  to 
copy  a  favorite  expression  of  some  English  poet 
concerning  a  foreign  bird,  made  classic  by  Words- 
worth, by  Collins,  or  Gray.  But  he  singsof  the 
Whippoorwill,  a  bird  familiar  to  every  Georgian, 
and  dear  because  familiar : 

**  Bird  of  the  night,  sad  Whippoorwi!!, 

Alif  ht  upon  yon  waving  tree. 
And  with  thy  sweetest  warblings  fiU 

The  Btar^lit  throve  for  nie!'*t 

And  so,  when  he  singe  of  trees,  it  is  aoleoncem- 
iug  some  hackneyed  exotic  that<fae  poors  forth 
his  melody,  but  it  ia  of  the  Uve-oak  that  he  dis- 
connes:  thus— 

«•  With  his  gnarled  old  arms,  and  his  Iran  Ibim 

Majestic  in  the  wood. 
From  age  to  age,  in  the  sun  and  storm. 

The  live  oak  long  hath  stood ; 
With  his  sUtely  air,  that  grave  old  tree, 

He  stands  like  a  hooded  monk. 
With  the  gray  moes  waving  solemnly 

From  his  shaggy  limbs  and  trunk.**  |: 

Or  thuB,  of  the  dog-wood  tree : 

•*  When  the  spring  is  hero  with  its  voice  of  gbe 

Through  the  woods  'tis  sweet  to  stray. 
And  to  sit  and  muse  by  the  dog-wood  tree, 
While  the  sepfayrs  now  are  sporting  free, 
And  the  birds  are  on  each  spray.*' 

And  here  are  the  first  four  lines  of  the  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  lovely  vale  of  Nacoochee : 

•*  Where  Yonah  lifts  his  bald  and  reverend  head 
The  humbler  Alleghany  peaks  above, 

Beneath  bu  shadow  pleasantly  is  spread 
Nacoochee's  vale— sweet  as  a  dream  of  love."^ 

The  following  beautiful  stansa  is  the  first  of  the 
poem  called  **  Toceoa  :** 

♦  Page  13.       tp.  63.       tp.  158.       ♦?.««. 
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"  Enbonned  in  the  prinml  fontt  thtLdm^ 

And  toTfriBg  guly  thro'  the  day  and  night, 
Duliinf  thj  waten  ioto  myriad  braida 
Of  dianond  ■pi^.y,  that  sparkles  down  the  height, 
Aad  chaagei  hoe  beneath  the  shifting  light, 
UagUngaway  the  boon  in  childish  mirth. 

And  featly  dallying  with  the  ear  and  sight- 
Scarce  eaUs  thy  nmrmoring  voice  an  echo  fertht 
Toecos,  merriest  watar-fiOl  of  all  the^earth  !*'* 

lo  contrast  with  Toccoa,  the  beaatiftil,  w  Tal- 
Islab,  the  terrible : 

*  Terrific  spectacle,  whence  Nature  speaks 
A  laagnage  of  majestic  eloquence 
To  him  who  in  her  awliil  pieeenee  seeks 
The  broader  giimpsee  of  Omnipocenee.**! 

Here  18  the  firat  etanza  of  the  poem,  **  To  the 
Chtttaboochee  River  :** 

*Stfl)  raOing  on  thy  course,  migestie  stream, 

Widi  aathem  tones,  and  waTOa  of  starry  light, 
IVov  iportiBg  joyous  in  the  noon-tide  gleam. 

New  waking  hi  the  echoes  of  the  night !— • 
Fair  mer,  I  hare  come  to  muse  by  thee, 

Far  cloods  of  sadness  o'er  my  spirit  roll. 
Aid  I  wooJd  list  thy  stunning  nunstrslsy^- 

Thy  aolcnm  roiee  is  soothing  to  my  sonl.*1 

Aod  here  ii  the  first  stanxa  of  the  poem,  **  Among 
the Moootaiiie in  Georgia:** 

"TegfarioasAneghaniesI  from  this  height 

I  aee  your  peaks  on  erery  side  arise; 
TWiraammiis  roll  beneath  the  giddy  sight, 

like  ocean  billows,  heaved  among  the  skiae. 

Ib  wild  magnificence  upon  them  liee 
Tbe  primal  forest— kindling  in  the  glow 

Of  thai  mild  Antnnm  sun  with  golden  dT**» 
While  ia  his  alanting  ray,  their  shadows  grow 
Broad  o*er  the  paradiee  of  Tale  and  wood  below.*'( 

Even  the  »*  red  old  hille  of  Georgia**  have 
ehanaa  for  the  heart  of  oar  poet , 

*TheredoldhiIlB  of  Georgia, 

So  bald  and  bars  and  bleak— 
Their  menkory  fills  my  spirit 

With  thoughts  I  cannot  speak* 
They  have  no  robe  of  Terdure, 

Btfipt  naked  to  the  blast; 
And  y«t  of  all  the  Taried  eaith 

I  love  them  best  at  last.*'! 

After  gtviag  tbeee  ▼arione  extraeli — **  orieat 
PMrit  at  raadom  atniDg*' — ^fron  poemecoaeerQ- 
hig  iceoee  in  Georgia,  which  I  would  gladly  give 
<aiire,  did  my  space  allow,  I  moet  be  permitted 
^  preeeot  the  whole  of  the  beaofiful  piece  enti- 
M  »  Oeooee.**  After  this  I  will  give  one  other 
pwi  entirs  aad  bring  this  article  to  a  close. 

"Oeonee!  in  my  tranquil  slumbers. 
At  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
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Oft  I  see  thy  golden  waters 
Flashing  in  the  rosy  light  ;— 

Jjid  flariiing  brightly,  gushing 
On  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

As  m  moments  fled  forerer, 
When  I  wandered  by  thy 


"  A  forest  lad--a  earelees  roter^ 

Rising  at  the  dawn  of  day--* 
With  my  dog  and  gun— a  hunter 

Shooting  o*er  the  hills  away  ;— 
And  erer  would  my  shoeleess  foot-prints 

Trace  the  shortest  path  to  thee  ^-* 
Thers  the  plumpest  squirrel  ever 

Chuckled  on  the  chestnut  trse. 

''And  when,  at  noon,  the  son  of  snayaer 

Olowed  too  flercely  from  the  sky. 
On  thy  banka  were  bowers  grateful 

To  a  rover  such  as  I— 
Among  the  forest  braochee  worea 

By  the  richly-scented  vine. 
Yellow-jasmine,  honey-socUe, 

And  by  creeping  muscadine. 

"  And  there  I  lay  in  pleasant  alnmher, 

And  the  rushing  of  thy  stream 
Ever  made  a  gentle  music. 

Blending  softly  with  my  dream- 
ily dream  of  her,  wbo  near  the  waters 

Grew  beneath  my  loving  eye, 
Faireet  maid  of  Georgia's  danghters 

Sweetest  flower  beneadi  the  sky  I 

"  With  snowy  brow  and  golden  ringlets, 

£yee  that  beggared  heaven's  blue. 
Voice  as  soft  as  snonner  streamlets. 

Lips  as  Aeeh  as  morning  dew ! 
Although  she  played  me  oft  the  oeqnetM^ 

Dealing  frowns  and  glances  sly. 
These  but  made  her  smiles  the  dearer 

To  a  rover  such  as  I. 


**  Whatif  the  earth  by  fidrar  liver 

Nurses  more  beauteous  maid  than 
He  had  found  a  slow  believer 

Who  had  told  that  tale  tome; 
And  sure  1  am  no  knighted  lover 

Truer  (aith  to  ladye  bore. 
Than  the  little  barefoot  rover, 

Dreamiqg  on  thy  pleasant  shore. 


**  The  happiest  hours  of  lifo  are  vanished ; 

She  has  vanished  with  them,  too! 
Other  bright-eyed  Georgia  damsels 

Blossom  where  my  lily  grew ; 
And  yet  the  proudest  and  the  sweetest 

To  my  heart  can  never  eeem 
Lovely  as  the  little  Peri, 

Mouldering  by  the  marmaring  etiaam!'** 

I  have  mentioned  that  Judge  Jackson's  mili- 
tary eipedition  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  was  the 
occasion  of  several  of  his  best  poems.  The  fol- 
lowing entitled  "The  Dead  of  the  Georgia  Reg- 
iment,*'* is  of  remarkable  interest  and  beauty  : 
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<*  Where  the  tarbid  Rio  Grande 

Rushes  swiftly  to  the  bay ; — 
Where  the  ^ray  Sierra  Madre 

Looms  o*er  sunny  Monterey  *,— 

•*  At  Victoria ;— at  Tampieo  ;— 
Where  San  Jaan*8  ramparts  rise  ;^- 

And  where  snow-capt  Orizaba 
Freezes  in  the  torrid  skies ;~ 

"Ye  are  slumbermg,  pliant  soldiers! 

Each  upon  his  couch  of  sand- 
Death  had  tapped  but  onoe  his  tattoo. 

And  ye  were  a  silent  band. 

■*  Who  is  posting  now  the  watches 
Round  die  still  and  sleeping  camp  f 

Who  is  giving  now  the  challenge, 
When  with  dew  the  earth  is  damp  f 

**  As  ye  saw.  the  torrid  sun-set 

Oa  the  jagged  mountains  shine, 
And  retreat  was  beat  at  evenings 

Who  comoaanded  then  the  line  t 

*■  Patriot  soldiers!  gallant  Georgians! 

Who  leads  on  the  column  now, 
As  in  dreams  your  eager  spirits 

Rush  upon  your  country's  foe? 

"  Or  when  gentler  visions  gleaming, 
Take  the  place  of  battle's  strife. 

Are  ye  still  as  fondly  dreaming 
Of  the  dear,  and  distant  wife  f 

**  From  your  eyes  do  gushing  tear-drops 
Trickle  down  your  sunburnt  cheeks, 

As  some  feeble,  dying  comrade 
Of  his  Geofgian  children' speaks  f 

'*  Or  have  dreams  of  home  and  kindred 
From  your  slumbers  quickly  fled. 

As  the  shaggy  wolf  at  midnight 
Howls  above  your  desert  bed  t 

**  Do  ye  bear  the  raging  mothers ! 

Do  they  break  your  deep  repose, 
As  they  rush  and  roar  firom  mountains, 

Covered  with  eternal  snows  f 

**  Calm  your  slumbers,  dauntless  soldiers ! 

Suns  were  hot,  and  sands  were  deep, 
Marches  long,  and  knapsacks  heavy, 

When  ye  threw  them  off  to  sleep ! 

**  Deep  your  rest,  ye  gallant  soldiers  I 
Wolf  may  howl  and  savage  yell ; 

Rushing,  roaring  from  the  mountains, 
Northers  into  rage  may  swell  ;— 

"  Still  ye  lie  in  tranquil  slumber 
Through  the  grave's  protracted  night, 

Waiting  till  God's  own  reveUli, 
Beating,  rouse  the  dead  to  light^' 

For  tolemn  grandeur  and  aublimity,  the  fore- 


going  poem  is  unequalled.    The  stanza  commen- 
cing, 


**  Who  is  posting  now  the.watchcs  !** 

absolutely  oppresses  us  with  its  solemnity.  At 
we  read,  we  can  almost  see  the  pallid  forms  of 
the  dead  soldiery  lying  around  camp-fires  gleam- 
ing with  a  preternatural  glare,  while  we  hear 
the  ghostly  tread  of  a  pale  corpse  keeping  sen- 
try over  its  companions  of  another  world.  We 
have  nothing  at  all  like  this  poem,  in  the  effect 
it  produces,  save  in  the  paraphrase  by  Byron  of 
the  inspired  writer's  account  of  the  *'  Destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib  :** 

**  For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  &ee  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  sdU.** 

Judge  Jackson  has — 


"  Death  had  tapped  but  once  his  tattoo. 
And  ye  were  a  silent  band !' 
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This  is  equally  solemn,  (and  according  to  the 
principle  of  Longinus,  conveyed  in  his  citing  the 
phrase,  **  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  as  the  best  example  of  the  sab- 
lime,)  it  is  far  more  sublime.  Certainty  it  is 
more  simple,  curt  and  pointed  than  the  stanza 
from  the  author  of  Childe  Harold. 

To  conclude — permit  me  to  say  that  in  the 
specimens  I  have  presented  from  Judge  Jack- 
son*s  poetry,  I  have  followed  the  volume  before 
me  in  its  punctuation, — which  1  consider  very 
faulty,  instead  of  pointing  anew.  It  may  be  rs- 
marked,  however  that  there  is  a  certain  peculi- 
arity about  the  J  udge*s  poetry  which  requires 
a  peculiar  punctuation,  though  not  the  system 
which  we  have- in  the  volume.  But  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  an  examination  of  this  subject 
There  is  a  **  philosophy  of  point,"  aa  Edgar 
Poe  has  it,  and  authors  and  publishers  should 
pay  more  attention  to  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  author,  or  the  publisher,  who  is  to  blame 
in  this  instance. 

In  a  letter  now  before  me.  Judge  Jackson  says : 
**  I  have  never  flattered  myself  as  being  mors 
than  an  ordinary  verse- maker;  and  have  not 
pnblbhed  a  book  with  the  expectation  of  beiog 
ranked  among  authors."  A  classic  Roman  post 
says  something  similar : 


**  Primum  ago  me  illomm,  dederin  quibus  ease  poStis 
Ezcepam  numero ;  neque  enim  conclodere  versum, 
Dixeris  eaae  satis.*** 

I  will  only  add  that  Horace  and  Judge  Jack- 
son are  both  mistaken  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
muse. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  iv,  39. 
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TA&ROW  UiWISITED,  (1809.) 

BT  WILUUt  WORDSWORTH. 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen 

The  masy  Forth  imraTeird  : 
Htd  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Tay, 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  trarellM ; 
And  when  we  eame  to  Clorenfordt 

Tbeo  laid  my  **  wiiuifme  Marrow" 
"  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

"Let  YaiTow  Folk^ frae  Selkirk  town, 

Who  hare  been  buying,  selling, 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own ; 

Each  Maiden  to  her  Dwelling! 
Ob  Ysnow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 

Hans  conch,  and  rabbits  burrow ! 
But  we  will  downwards  with  the  Tweed, 

Mor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

"There's  Gala  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 

Both  lying  right  before  os ; 
And  Dryborough,  where  with  charming  Tweed 

The  Lintwhites  sing  in  chorus ; 
There's  pleasant  Tiviot  Dale,  a  land 

Made  bUtbe  with  plough  and  harrow  : 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day. 

To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  7 

"Whtt'fl  Yarrow  but  a  Riter  bare, 

That  glides  the  dork  hill  under  f 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

Ai  worthy  of  your  wonder." 
--^^luge  woids  they  seem'd  of  slight  nod  scorn; 

My  trae-tofe  nghed  for  sorrow  ; 
And  look'd  me  in  the  btce  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow ! 

"Oh!  green,"  said  I,  "are  Yarrow's  Holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing ! 
Fair  bangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 

Bat  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'erhiUy  path,  and  open  Strath, 

We*U  wander  Scotland  thorough ; 
Bst,  though  BO  near,  we  will  not  turn 

Into  the  Dale  of  Yarrow ! 

"Letbeeres  and  home-bred  kine  partake 

The  sweets  of  Burn-mill  meadow  ; 
The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 

Fleet  dottble,  swan  and  shadow ! 
We  will  not  see  them ;  will  not  go 

To-day,  nor  yet  to>morrow  j 
Eooagh  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 

There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

" Be  Yarrow's  stream  unseen,  unknown! 

It  most,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  bare  a  yision  of  our  own ; 

Ah!  why  should  we  undo  itf 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow ! 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow. 

'If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly,— 
Sboold  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  heme, 

Aod  yet  be  melancholy; 
Shoold  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low; 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 

The  bonny  Holms  of  Yarrow !" 


LOLA  MONTES  UNSEEN. 

Omne  cum  BenneU  pecns  egit  altos 
Visere  MonUt, 

At  Castle  Garden  we  had  seen 

Eraani's  fate  unravelled; 
Had  trod  the  Battery's  dusty  walks. 

And  '  Broadway  up'  had  travelled ; 
And  when  we  passed  the  Hospital, 

Then  said  a  sweet  cajoler, 
**  Wbate'er  betide,  we'll  tura  aside. 

And  see  the  famous  Lola." 

**  Let  Louis,  King,  frae  Munich  town. 

Upon  his  throne  a  shaking. 
Take  back  his  Lola,  she's  his  own, 

A  countess  of  bis  making ! 
On  Iser's  banks,  by  dint  of  tin. 

Perhaps  he  could  control  her; 
But  we  will  upwards  hmU  de  villcj 

Nor  think  of  seeing  Lola. 

^  There's  Brougham's  Lyceum,  Tripler  Hall, 

Both  lying  right  before  us ; 
And  Christy's,  where  the  sable  band 

Sing  nightly  in  full  chorus  ; 
There's  Barnum's,  pleasant  humbug  seen 

By  lunar  light  or  solar. 
Why  waste  our  time,  with  many  a  dine. 

To  go  in  search  of  Lola  ? 

^  What's  Lola  but  a  dancing  girl. 

That  puts  all  morals  under? 
There  are  a  dozen  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder," 
—Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and  scorn ; 

Then  sighed  my  sweet  cajoler, 
And  slapped  me  in  the  face,  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Lola ! 

*<  Oh !  fair,"  said  I,  "  is  Lola's  form, 

And  soft  her  motions  flowing ! 
Red  seems  the  rouge  upon  her  cheeks. 

But  we  wilt  leave  them  glowing. 
By  gas  light's  glare,  to  Union  Square, 

We'll  act  to-night  the  stroller ; 
But,  though  BO  near,  we  will  not  turn 

To  take  a  peep  at  Lola. 

^  Let  Gotham's  thousand  sheep  in  flocks 

Around  the  JUonf^M  rally ; 
Let  down  town  people,  if  they  please. 

Applaud  the  earpa  de  bcUiei! 
We  will  not  see  the  figurantes, 

Nor  yet  the  Countess  so/a ; 
Enough  if  on  the  bills  we  read 

The  tilled  name  of  Lola. 

*^  Be  Lola  then  unseen,  unknown ! 

She  muHt,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  some  modesty,  we  own  ; 

Ah!  why  should  we  undo  it? 
The  virtue  prized  of  times  long  past 

We'd  keep  for  a  consoler. 
Nor  cry  for  this,  that  we  should  miss 

The  graceful  step  of  Lola. 

**  When  Bennett's  freezing  rule  shall  come, 

And  virtue  seem  but  folly,— 
When  that  dear,  sacred  place,  called  *  home,' 

Is  filled  with  melancholy; 
When  wisdom's  old,  and  truth  grows  cold 

As  iceberg  circumpolar, 
Then  we  shall  buy  a  stage-box  seat 

And  cry  encore  to  Lola!"  X.  Y.  Z. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

One  of  the  queBtions  most  frequently  asked 
of  one  who  has  been  to  England  is,  did  you  see 
the  Queen  ?  And  while  there  are  in  England, 
within  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  art,  so  many 
things,  ancient  and  modern,  far  greater,  more 
soul-stirring  to  behold,  than  the  Queen,  albeit 
of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth,  yet  when 
one  is  in  London,  there  is  nothing  that  he  is 
more  impatient  to  get  a  flight  of  than  her  Ma- 
jesty. And  this  is  natural.  Many  great  things 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  land  of  ours,  the  greatest 
and  roost  blessed  on  earth  ;  but  though  the  old 
proverb  says  that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  it 
was  made  before  America  was  discovered,  and 
our  American  cats  are  denied  ihis  privilege. 
Now  as  we  go  abroad  to  see  what  cannot  be 
seen  at  home,  we  naturally  look  first  to  the  mon- 
arch, as  being  a  thing  which  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be  in  North  America.  I  say 
never  hns  been. — Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  reader, 
that  no  King  ever  trod  the  free  shores  of  North 
America?  For  I  call  not  the  Indian  Sachems, 
Kings ;  they  were  merely,  (if  a  term  may  be 
allowed  expressive  of  such  a  combination,)  a 
sort  of  Patriarchal  War- Chiefs.  But  of  a  jure 
divino  monarch,  sprung  from  royal  loins,  and 
the  transmitter  of  the  same  heritable  grace  to 
his  posterity*  we  have  never  had  a  specimen- 
Charles  II.  thought  of  coming  to  the  loyal  Old 
Dominion,  but  did  not— ^we  have  had  some  ex- 
Kings  of  the  Bonaparte  stock,  (by  the  way,  the 
President  of  France  was  once  in  America  for  a 
short  time,)  and  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  private 
citizen,  king,  and  ex-king  during  his  eventful  life, 
was  in  the  United  States  when  he  was an<e-king. 
But  a  monarch  in  full  feather,  dejurtet  de  facto, 
we  have  never  seen  in  our  land.  Within  some 
enchanted  circles,  no  one  can  enter  who  has  any 
metal  about  him,  and  so,  that  golden  gaud,  the 
crown  cannot  be  allowed  upon  the  head  of  any 
one,  on  the  soil  over  which  the  Genius  of  Ame- 
rican Liberty  her  waved  her  wand.  Or,  as  men 
uncover  before  royalty,  in  token  of  reverence 
for  the  presence,  thus  when  monarchs  present 
themselves  before  the  people,  that  greatest  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  oldest  lineage,  though  lately 
come  to  his  rights,  the  insignia  of  monarchy 
must  be  doffed.  Therefore,  if  we  Americans, 
when  abroad,  are  anxious  to  see  a  live  monarch, 
it  is  simply  because  the  species  is  not  to  be  found 
in  our  own  latitude,  and  not  because  of  any  sud- 
denly inspired  reverence.  I  was  aroused,  when 
one  day  in  London,  having  expressed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman my  desire  to  see  her  majesty,  he  mistook 
the  cause  of  my  earnestness,  and  thinking  that 
I  had  formed  such  exaggerated  ideas  of  royalty 


that  I  would  be  disappointed,  he  said,  "you  will 
find  that  she  looks  very  much  like  other  people!*' 
I  smiled  and  wondered  if  they  thought  as  as  ig- 
norant about  them,  as  they  show  themselves  to 
be  about  us,  when  they  express  their  surprise 
that  we  speak  their  language  so  well.    But  an 
American  need  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  he 
feels  for  the  occupant  of  the  English  throne,  a 
sentiment  apart  from  that  of  curiosity.    When 
he  looks  upon  London  Tower,  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  York  Cathedral,  he  is  impressed  by 
something  more  than  mere  architectural  effect 
These  were  famous  places  of  old,  and  he  bows 
with  reverence  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Past.    And  is  not  the  English  monarchy  one 
of  the  mightiest  things  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  former  ages  ?     It  is  the  representative 
in  part  of  Saxon  manhood,  and  Norman  dar- 
ing : — Chivalry,  the  Crusades,  the  Eeudal  Sys- 
tem, the  Reformation,  the  settlement  of  our  own 
land,  the  struggle  for  Liberty,  the  Ascendancy 
of  the  People,  the  Progress  of  the  Age — these 
are  some  of  the  great  ideas  that  give  majesty  to 
the  British  throne,  as  the  eternal  snows  do  to 
the  brow  of  Mont  Blanc.     And  what  names 
come  to  our  memory  as  we  look   upon  that 
throne?  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  CcBor 
de  Leon,  bluff  King  Harry,  every  inch  a  mao, 
whatever  else  he  was;  Queen  Bess,  mark-wor- 
thy as  any  of  them,   and  though  she  was  not 
Queen  of  England,  the  lovely  Queen  of  Scots, 
not  to  speak  of  William  III.,  the  champtou  of 
protestantism,  and  others  of  later  date  !     How 
dear  too,  was  that  throne  once,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
forefathers?     And  what  state  oftener  than  Vir- 
ginia exhibited  that  chivalrous  loyalty,  which  is 
the  instinct  of  generous  bosoms,  and  indeed  is 
but  patriotism  in  another  form  ?    True  loyalty 
is  the  begetter  of  independence,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  those  who  honor  their  monarcbs  while 
they  allow  them,  are  the  most  jealous  assertors 
of  republicauism,  when  they  assume  that  form 
of  government.      I  believe,  moreover,  that  we 
feel  for  Queen  Victoria,  a  special  regard.    I  have, 
in   our  country,  often  heard   kind  expressions 
about  her,  and  I  never  heard  I  believe,  anything 
that  might  not  have  been  repeated  in  England. 
By  the  way,  if  this  is  not  true,  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for,  inasmuch  as  to  say  this  was 
my  master-piece,  whenever  I  had  reason  to  re« 
ciprocate   to  an   Englishman,  any  compliment 
paid  to  our  country — a  thing  that  often  happened. 
1  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  Queen,  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  do  this.  Some  of  my  friends 
left  London,  I  think,  without  accomplishing  iu 
She  is  very  locomotive.     During  the  short  time 
that  I  was  in   England,  she  paid   two  visits*  ( 
think,  to  Osborne  House,  her  palace  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  another  to  Baimoralt  ber  summer 
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miileBee,  away  up  in  the  HighlaDcls  of  Scot*i 
laod.  When  she  ia  in  London,  she  ridea  about 
a  Kood  deal  wicbont  any  aort  of  atate,  but  the 
glimpse  that  can  be  caught  of  her  aa  her  carriage 
pasKg,  is  of  course  yery  anaatiafactory.  I  was 
woewhat  fortunate  in  seeing  her  in  at  leaat  four 
differeot  litoations,  and  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tloD  of  tbe  oecaaions,  aa  I  noted  them  down  at 
the  time. 

The  fint  place  at  which  Taaw  her  Majeaty,  was 
the  Crystal  Palace,the  beat  place  for  eeeing  her  last 
rommer,  as  she  went  there  regulariy .  She  would 
bare  gone,  no  doubt,  in  her  character  of  the 
world's  hostesB,  and  to  patroniae  the  exhibition, 
if  it  had  needed  or  woald  have  allowed  it ;  but 
it  was  ao  affair  far  too  great  for  the  patronage 
of  the  mightiest  monarcha — nay  it  waa  in  itoelf 
absoluteiy  greater  than  any  monarch.  Queen 
Vietoria,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  waa  a  spectator, 
ud  wsDt  probably  mainly  for  her  own  grati6ca- 
ti«o.  Botwben  preaent,  she  was  doubtless  one 
of  tbe  most  precious,  and  moat  looked  at  arti- 
cles there — I  was  about  to  gay,  not  excepting 
tbe  Koh-i-ooor,  but  f  hare  too  sincere  a  respect 
for  Queen  Victoria,  to  compare  her  with  the 
greatest  and  most  transparent  humbug  that  tbe 
fov  qaarters  of  the  globe  aent  to  the  World's 
Fiir.  The  Queen  attended  the  exhibition,  oc- 
casioaallj  oo  other  days  of  the  week,  but  always 
OB  Satanlay,  on  which  day  the  exhibition,  ordi- 
B^ljopen  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  not 
opeo  torisitorB  in  general,  until  12.  The  Queen 
e«ne  at  9,  and  remained  until  after  11.  Satur- 
^7TJooel5,  by  the  kinduesa  of  Dr.  Moorman, 
^^  of  the  commiastonera  from  Virginia,  1  ob- 
tai&ed  admittance,  while  the  Queen  was  making 
^vititto  tbe  Palace,  and  was  quite  close  to 
ber,  while  for  some  time  she  was  full  in  view. 
1  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  her  appearance. 
I  bad  been  led  by  the  accounts  of  some  of  my 
Ameriean  acquaintances  to  suppose  that  she  was 
°<^«ly»  which  she  certainly  is  not,  though  as 
^^*^Bly«  she  would  not  be  called  handsome. 
«  ahe  sbonid  ever  be  obliged  to  get  a  passport 
u  Wasbington  from  the  same  faithful  clerk  who 
laTeme  mine,  he  would  describe  her  thus — Fore- 
st medium ;  noae,  large,  aquiline ;  mouth, 
'>^;  chin,  retreating ;  eyes  blue,  with  a  good 
•Jet)  of  white;  age  32;  stature  short  and  plump, 
b  might  be  soppoaed  that  these  elements  com- 
''ioed,  wooU  be  lacking  in  pulchritude ;  but  the 
note  conelneion  might  be  formed  about  me,  upon 
Radiog  ooy  paaaport,  which  would  be  a  mistake 
of  coane;  and  therefore,  let  no  one  form  too  un- 
<«vorable  an  idea  from  this  enumeration  of  fea- 
««rw,  tboQgh  it  ia  correct.  Yet,  neither  on  the 
other  hand  would  it  do  to  take,  as  unflattered, 
ibe  nomerons  portraits  of  her  Majesty^paintera 
^  bat  men.     There  ia,  however,  something 


about  her  face  so  peculiar,  that  you  never  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  recognise  it,  whether  on 
the  panel  of  an  omnibus,  or  in  the  miniature  iu  the 
Crystal  Palace,  composed  entirely  of  diamonds; 
just  aa  we  know  Gen.  Jackson's  features,  even 
on  an  old  tavern  sign  board,  in  which  a  weather 
crack  baa  run  a  sort  of  Mason  and  Dixon'a  line 
between  the  north  and  south  portions  of  the  face. 
One  feature  of  the  Queen'a  face  ia  very  recog- 
nisable :  her  upper  lip  is  a  trifle  too  short,  and 
leaves  her  mouth  partly  open,  and  her  upper 
teeth  slightly  exposed, — very  pretty  teeth  they 
are  ;  hut  the  effect  is  a  little  peculiar.  When  I 
saw  the  Queen,  she  waa  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  huaband,  who  is  tall,  handaome,  and  gen- 
tlemanly looking.  She  was  in  the  British  ma- 
chinery room«  looking  at  an  invention  for  polish- 
ing sewing  needles.  The  tableau  waa  to  me 
impressive.  It  waa  not  without  emotion  that  I 
looked  upon  the  Queen  of  the  mightiest  kingdom 
(not  country)  on  earth,  aurrounded  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  those  manufactures  which  contribute 
most  to  the  greatness  of  that  country ;  and  at  the 
aame  time,  upon  a  wife  noted  for  her  domestic 
qualities,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
and  looking  with  interest  upon  the  implements 
of  female  induatry.  Her  figure  cannot  be  called 
good,  but  it  is  better  than  I  expected  to  see  it. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  bonnet  of  light  blue  mate- 
rial, a  cherry  coloured  spencer,  and  a  white  dreaa 
flounced.  There  was  nothing  in  her  dress  or 
manner  to  distinguish  her  from  any  other  lady; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  ask  before  1  waa  positively 
certain,  that  I  was  looking  on  the  Queeu.  There 
is  not  any  thing  in  hercounteuance  denoting  high 
mental  power,  though  there  is  no  approach  to 
inanity,  nor  is  there  any  particular  aweetness  of 
expression,  nor  yet  anything  of  the  opposite,  only 
she  looks  as  if  she  had  a  will  of  her  own ;  and 
what  may  aeera  atrange,  there  is  nothing  which 
struck  me  as  indicating  very  high  breeding.  In- 
deed, she  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely  at  her  ease. 
Whether  it  waa  because  they  were  talking  to  her 
about  machinery  of  which,  of  course,  she  knew 
nothing,  and  was  embarrassed  for  a  reply,  or 
else  from  a  consciousness  of  being  looked  at, — 
though  one  would  suppose  that  by  this  time  she 
was  accuatomed  to  the  public  gaze, — or,  finally, 
becauae  she  bad  been  up  late  tbe  night  before  at 
a  Fancy  Ball  at  St.  Jamea*  Palace,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  there  seemed  to  be  wanting  that 
absolute  composure  and  self-possession  which 
one  would  expect  to  see  in  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tbe  next  time  1  saw  the  Queen,  was  August 
8th,  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
I  had  been  to  the  Continent,  and  had  returned 
a  few  days  before  this  imposing  pageant  took 
place.    I  will  not  attempt  a  circumstantial  de- 
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scription  of  it,  as  my  present  purpose  is  to  speak 
of  the  Queen.  Indeed,  I  saw  only  the  proces- 
sion. The  act  of  prorogation  took  place,  of 
course,  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  every  inch  of  space  there,  was  packed  with 
privileged  persons.  Our  Minister,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
was  as  kind  to  us  as  he  could  be,  but  said  that 
his  official  station  did  not  give  even  his  own- fam- 
ily the  entree  upon  this  occasion.  But  after  all, 
while  it  would  have  been  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
to  behold  the  Peers  assembled,  and  the  Com- 
mens  standing  at  their  bar,  (badge  of  their  former 
inferiority.)  and  to  see  the  Iron  Duke  bearing 
the  Sword  of  State  before  her  Majesty,  and  some 
one  else  the  Sceptre;  and  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor deliver  kneeling,  to  her  Gracious  Majesty 
on  her  throne,  with  Prince  Albert  beneath  her, 
and  on  her  left,  the  Speech,  which  she  is  sure  to 
read — according  to  the  newspapers — in  a  clear 
and  impressive  tone ;  while  I  say,  to  see  all  this 
and  more,  would  have  been  worth,  much  per- 
haps the  bravest  show  was  outside.  The  day 
was  delightful,  clear  and  balmy.  The  Queen 
has  been  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  weather  in  her 
public  days,  and  this  is  such  a  noticeable  thing 
in  England,  that  her  people  have  the  supersti- 
tion that  she  is  almost  potens  tempestatum.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  Ascot  races,  the  day  that 
the  Queen  was  to  be  present.  The  morning  had 
been  lowering  and  dropping;  but  just  as  the 
Queen  came  up,  the  clouds  chanced  to  disperse, 
so  as  to  let  the  light  through,  and  an  English- 
man standing  by  exclaimed,  ^*  God  bless  her  Ma- 
jesty, she  brings  sunshine  wherever  she  moves.** 
The  late  drenching  reception  at  Liverpool,  proves 
however,  that  neither  Canute  nor  her  blessed 
Majesty,  can  stay  the  watery  element  when  it 
has  a  mind  to  come.  The  crowd  that  hastened 
to  witness  the  prorogation  procession  was  im- 
mense. Shall  I  say  that  there  was  a  miHion  of 
people  between  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  If  I  say  so,  and  am 
wrong  in  my  estimate,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  give  too  large  or  too  small  a  num- 
ber. The  avenue  through  which  the  cortege 
was  to  pass,  was  double  lined  with  policemen 
and  soldiers.  Allow  me  one  word  about  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  saw  much  that  day  and  at 
other  times  that  was  costly  and  magnificent — 
much  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
marble  and  carved  wood — much  that  was  won- 
derful and  wasteful,  but  the  most  rrgal  thing  I 
oversaw  in  all  my  life,  that  is,  the  thing  most 
worthy  to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  kings, 
was  the  Horse  Guards  of  London,  as  they  ap- 
peared that  day,  forming  the  escort  of  Queen 
Victoria,  It  was'Iike  the  scene  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  where  the  Highland  Chieftain  wins 
his  wager  that  he  can  show  costlier  candlesticks 


than  his  Lowland  entertainers,  by  making  his 
Highland  clansmen  stand  with  torches  in  their 
bands.    There  is  nothing  after  all,  as  valnable 
as  men.    And  then  such  men  as  these  are!  and 
so  appointed  !     They  are  all  six  feet  high  and 
upwards,  and  mounted  upon  black  chargers  of 
unusual  size,  yet  not  the  least  clumsytbut  on  the 
contrary,  noticeable  for  their  light  cat-like  step; 
all  thorough  bred,  groomed  to  perfection,  aod 
gorgeously   harnessed.     The  mea   wear  metal 
helmets,  with  ahorse  tail,  and  have  a  steel  breut 
and  back  plate.    They  have  on  white  buckskin 
breeches,  and  jet  black  hussar  boots,  with  a  long, 
shanked  plated  spur,  and  ride  upon  asDOw-white 
sheep-skin,  covering  their  holsters  before,  aod 
their  portmanteau  behind,  and  contrastiog  with 
fine  effect,  with  the  colour  of  their  horses.    Bo- 
sides  their  pistols,  they  carry  a  heavy  sabre,  and 
have  a  short  fire-lock  slung  on  the  right  side. 
Never  did  I  behold  so  showy  a  body  of  men  that 
at  the  same  time  looked  so  effective.     Bat  tore- 
turn  to  the  solemnity.    Along  the  avenne  thus 
kept  open  by  soldiers  and  police,  the  procession 
took  its  slow  and  stately  way.     In  front  came 
separately,  two  or  three  State  carriages,  so  gor- 
geous in  their  appearance,  that  they  might  weU 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  royal  vehicle,  though 
they  bore  only  some  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
households    Then  came  the  Queen*s  carriage, 
composed,   apparently   of  glass  and  gill,  and 
drawn  by  eight  cream  colored  stallions;  a  coach- 
man having  two  of  them  in  hand,  while  a  groom 
walked  at  the  head  of  each  of   the  other  six. 
Within  sat  the  Queen,  wearing  a  light  crown, 
and  on  her  left  sat  her  husband.  Prince  Albert. 
I  cannot  say  how  the  Queen  was  dressed  on  this 
occasion.    My  fair  readers — if  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  such — will  excuse  me  for  the  omission,  as 
I  have  shown  by  what  I  have  said  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, when  I  saw  her  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
my  desire  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  subject. 
But  on  this  occasion,  I  had  not  time  to  make  a 
leisurely  survey.     The  progress  was  slow,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  it  was  a  moving  pageant,  aod 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  as,  the  State 
Carriage,  the  Queen,  aod  Prince  Albert;  and  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  I  could   not. help  taking 
some  time  to  look  at  those  marvellous  eight  cream 
horses,  decked  with  gilded  harness  and  floating 
ribbons,  and  held  by  such  stylish  grooms.     So  I 
marked  not  the  dress.    I  marked  well,  however, 
the  countenance  of  her  Majesty.     Her  face  was 
very  much  flushed,  and  its  expression  was  that 
of  high  exckemet^.    She  looked  handsomer  than 
she  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  more  queen- 
ly ;  but  still  I  wondered  that  she  had  not  more 
composure.     It  was  certainly  a  trying  thing,  to 
pass  thus  in  state  through  that  immense  con- 
course, who  were  cheering  her  at  every  stept 
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wbile  the  great  gniie  of  the  Tower  were  momeot- 
Jy  booming  forth  their  thonderoas  gratulation, 
and  uinoaacing  to  the  expectant  crowd  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Qoeen  Victoria  was  ap- 
prMcfaiag;  and  remindiog  the  lady  herself,  that 
BooD  she  mnal  walk  np  through  that  chamber  of 
AriBtoeratie  Peere,  with  blood  as  good  as  her 
own,  and  read  to  them  a  set  speech.  Now,  all 
thii  was,  I  say,  a  thing  that  would  be  trying  to 
aoj  lady,  with,  or  without  a  crown.  1  believe, 
oevertheleas,  that  I  could  find  more  than  one  lady 
io  Virgioia,  who,  if  called  upon,  could  bear  her 
put  in  toch  a  pageant,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter, than  the  grand-daughter  of  George  III,  and 
liaoghterof  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent, 
tnd  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leinengen. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Queen,  was  August 
28th,  at  Edinburgh.  1  will  uke  the  liberty  of  just 
eopjiog  my  journal  notice  of  this  occasion,  as 
(tboagh  hastily  written)  it  has  a  fresher  sound 
thio  any  thing  more  elaborate. 

—Went  down  to  Holy-rood  Palace  to  witness 
the  arriral  of  the  Queen.  She  had  desired  that 
there  should  be  no  public  reception,  nor  manifes- 
tatioa;  but  the  people,  especially  those  so  far 
fivm  the  metropolia,  never  get  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  royalty,  and  flock  out  to  see  her  Ma- 
j«tj,  wbeneyer  she  stirs.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
catiog  and  imposing  sight,  to  behold  the  multi- 
tvde  diat  were  assenabled  this  delicious  evening, 
ia  the  great  park  of  the  Palace,  or  the  valley, 
ndier,  at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  people  not  only  filled  the  plain,  but  were 
crowded  up  the  ascent  of  Arthur*s  Seat,  and 
Safisbury  Crag,  that  they  might  command  the 
view.  The  prevalence  of  the  tartan  plaid  in  the 
<lreee,  increased  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
^nwd,  A  line  of  soldiers  was  established  from 
theRiQway  Station  to  the  Palace,  on  each  side 
of  the  road ;  and  as  the  cortege  started,  the  can- 
Ma  Btiered  their  reverence.  The  Queen  and 
^  party  rode  from  the  Station,  in  hired  car- 
n^eii  bat  of  course^  they  were  in  the  finest 
■yle;  they  were  coaches  drawn  by  four  horses, 
vbicb  were  ridden  by  postillions.  In  advance 
•f  the  Queen,  went  a  carriage,  in  which  rode  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Goodson,  with  attend- 
iDtB.  Then  came  the  royal  pair.  Prince  Albert 
*aa sealed  on  the  left;  dressed  in  plain  looking 
ray  dodiea,  and  with  an  ordinary  hat  on ;  on 
^  right  waa  the  Queen,  in  her  riding  dress  and 
lionet  Her  bonnets  are  small  and  open,  and 
*iwayB  set  off  from  her  brow,  and  show  out  her 
''Me.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
Qneeo:  once  at  the  Exhibition,  when  I  thought 
(he  looked  embarrassed — next  in  the  procession, 
•0  her  way  to  prorogue  Parliament,  when  her 
face  was  flushed  with  excitement — and  now,  on 
this  oecasioo*  when  she  looked  calm  and  satisfied 


and  provdish,  I  suppose  she  take$  on  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  a  little  more  in  this,  in  one  sense,  provin- 
cial place,  than  she  does  in  the  great  metropolis. 
It  is  human  nature.  Ilow  can  a  youug  woman 
have  a  handsome  husband  sitting  as  her  unequal 
at  her  left,  and  see  an  immense  multitude  pressing 
to  look  at  her,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  not  be 
proud  ?  Her  blessed  Majesty,  however,  is  esteem- 
ed the  reverse  of  haughty,  and  she  bowed  gra- 
ciously to  her  people,  as  they  cheered  her.  Next 
came  the  royal  children :  bless  their  hearts,  they 
were  quite  as  handsome  and  sweet;  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  been 
born  republicans  some  where  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, instead  of  being  as  they  are,  a  sort  of  state 
furniture:  children  with  a  father  provided  by  law, 
and  selected  by  diplomatists.  Behind  the  royal 
carriages  came  another  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  attends  her  Majesty,  as  the  member  of  the 
Privy  Council;  selected  to  give  the  Queen 
wholesome  advice  at  Balmoral,  in  all  emergen- 
cies that  may  occur  there,  whether  of  state  or 
household.  The  people  cheered  Lord  John,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  gracefully 
raising  bis  hat,  and  exposing  a  countenance 
which  well  becomes  a  counsellor  to  a  young  wo- 
man, whether  Queen  or  other,  as  being  one 
which  no  lady  could  by  any  chance  fall  in  love 
with.  Lord  John  is  handsomer  than  Lord 
Brougham — let  him  derive  what  consolation  he 
may,  from  that.  The  people  here  do  not  know 
how  to  cheer.  I  have  remarked  this  on  several 
previous  occasions.  They  raise  a  faint,  a  doubt- 
ful noise,  as  if  they  were  taking  a  liberty,  or  were 
afraid  of  frightening  the  horses.  One  difficulty^ 
however,  is,  that  they  do  not  exactly  know  what 
shout  to  raise,  to  a  female  sovereign.  Vive  la 
retne,  would  sound  clear  and  graceful;  but  of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  borrow  a  thing  so  na- 
tional as  a  welcome  :  our  American  Hurrah!  is 
cordial  and  strong  and  stirring,  but  somehow  it 
seems  rather  coarse  to  be  addressed  to  a  Queen  ; 
and  Long  live  the  Qwen,  is  too  long,  and  fFeU 
come  Victoria,  too  stiff  for  a  shout ;  and  so  they 
are  in  doubt,  and  are  obliged  to  let  out  of  the 
mouth,  a  slim  aphonous  something,  tbatjust  about 
comes  up  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  noise  made  at 
the  sight  of  Eneas,  by  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the 
shades  below : 


•pars  tollere  Tocem 


Eziguam ;  inceptus  clamor,  fruatrator  hiantea. 

The  procession  was  closed  in  a  very  character- 
istically £nglish  way,  by  a  detachment  of  Po- 
lice, and  a  regular  omnibus,  which  some  how  or 
other,  had  got  in  there.  Nothing  is  more  strong- 
ly associated  with  a  stranger's  recollections  of 
England,  than  the  Police  and  the  *buBses — one 
typifying  the  order,  the  other  the  bustle  of  Lon- 
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•eription  of  it,  as  my  present  purpose  is  to  speak 
of  the  Qaeea.     Indeed,  I  saw  ooly  the  proces- 
sioa.     The    act   of  prorogalioD  took    place,  of 
coarse,  wiibln  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  every  ioch  of  space  there,  was  packed  with 
privileged  persous.  Our  31  iuister,  Mr.  Lawreoce, 
was  as  kiod  to  us  as  be  cookl  be,  but  said  that 
his  official  statioo  did  nutpve  eveo  his owa fam- 
ily the  eotrec  upoa  this  occai^iou.     But  after  all, 
while  it  wou!J  have  been  a  thiog  worth  seeing, 
to  bebo! .    :be   Peers  a^seoiMed,  aod  the  Com- 
moos  staodiug  at  their  bar,  (badge  of  their  former 
iofenority.)  and  to  see   the   Iron  Duke  bearing 
the  Sword  of  Stale  before  her  Majesty,  and  some 
one  eUethe  Sceptre;  aad  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  deliver  kneeKeg.  to  her  Gracious  Majesty 
OD  her  throne,  with   I'rince  Albert  beneath  her, 
and  on  ber  left,  the  Speech,  which  she  is  sure  to 
read — according  to  the  newspapers — in  a  clear 
and  impre5«^ire  tone ;  while  1  6ay,  to  see  all  this 
and  more,  would  have  been  worth,  much  per- 
haps the  bravest  show   was  outside.     The  day 
was  de!i;;htful,  clear  and  balmy.     The  Queen 
has  been  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  weather  in  her 
puMic  days,  and  this  is  such  a  noticeable  thing 
in  Ensr^aud,  that  her  people  have   the  supersti- 
tion that  she  is  almost  potent  ttmptstatum,     A 
frieod  of  mine  went  to  Ascot  races,  the  day  that 
the  Queen  was  to  be  present.     The  momiughad 
been  lowering  aad  dropping;  but  just  as   the 
Queen  came  up,  the  clouds  chanced  to  disperse, 
so  as  to  let  the  li$;ht  through,  and  as   English- 
man standing  by  exclaimed,  ^  God  bless  ber  Ma- 
jesty, shebrin;;8  sunshine  wherever  she  moves.** 
The  late  drenching  reception  at  Liverpool,  proves 
however,  that  neither  Canute  nor  her  blessed 
Majesty,  can  stay  the  watery  element  when  it 
has  a  mind  to  come.     The  crowd  that  hastened 
to  witness  the   prorogation  procession  was  im- 
mense.    Shall  I  say  that  there  was  a  million  of 
people  between    Buckingham  Palace  and   the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  ?     If  I  say  so,  and  am 
wrong  in  my  estimate,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  give  too  large  or  too  small  a  num- 
ber.    The  avenue  through  which   the  cortege 
was  to  pass,  was  double  lined   with  policemen 
and  soldiers.     Allow  me  one  word   about  the 
Horse  Guards.     I  saw  murh  that  day  and  at 
other  times  that  was  costly  and  maguificent — 
much  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
marble  and  carved  wood — much  that  was  won- 
derful and  wasteful,  but  the  most  regal  thing  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life,  that  is,  the  thing  most 
worthy  to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  kii>g8, 
was  the  Horse  Guards  of  London,  as  they  ap- 
peared that  day,  forming  the  escort  of  Queen 
Victoria,     It  was  like  the  scene  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  where  the  Highland  Chieftain  wins 
his  wager  that  he  can  show  costlier  candlesticks 


than  his  Lowland  entertainers,  by  makiag  hit 
Highland  clansmen  stand  with  torches  in  their 
hands.     There  is  nothing  after  all,  as  valoable 
as  men.    And  then  such  men  as  these  are!  aod 
so  appointed  \    They  are  all  six  feet  high  and 
upwards,  and  mounted  upon  black  chargers  of 
unusual  size,  yet  uot  the  least  clumsy,  but  on  the 
contrary,  noticeable  for  their  light  cat-like  step; 
all  thorough  bred,  groomed  to  perfection,  aod 
gorgeously  harnessed.    The  men  wear  metal 
helmets,  with  ahorse  tail,  and  have  a  steel  breast 
and  back  plate.    They  have  on  white  buckskia 
breeches,  and  jet  black  hussar  boots,  with  a  loog, 
shanked  plated  spur,  and  ride  upon  asiiow*white 
sheep-skin,  covering  their  holsters  before,  aod 
their  portmanteau  behind,  and  contrasting  with 
fine  effect,  with  the  colour  of  their  horses.    Be- 
sides their  pistols*  they  carry  a  heavy  sabre,  aod 
have  a  short  fire-lock  slang  on  the  right  side.  | 
Never  did  I  behold  so  showy  a  body  of  men  that 
at  the  same  time  looked  so  effective.    But  to  re- 
turn to  the  solemnity.    Along  the  avenue  thus 
kept  open  by  soldiers  and  police,  the  procession 
took  its  slow  and  stately  way.     In  front  came 
separately,  two  or  three  State  carriages,  so  gor- 
geous in  their  appearance,  that  they  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  royal  vehicle,  though 
they  bore  only  some  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
household.    Then  came  the  Queeu*8  GarnagOf 
composed,   apparently   of  glass  and  gilt,  aod 
drawn  by  eight  cream  colored  stallions ;  a  coach- 
man having  two  of  them  in  hand,  while  a  groom 
walked  at  the  head  of  each  of   the  other  six. 
Within  sat  the  Queen,  wearing  a  light  crown, 
and  on  her  left  sat  her  husband.  Prince  Albert. 
I  cannot  say  bow  the  Queen  was  dressed  on  this 
occasion.    My  fair  readers — if  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  such — will  excuse  me  for  the  omission,  as 
I  have  shown  by  what  I  have  said  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, when  I  saw  her  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
my  desire  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  subject. 
But  on  this  occasion,  I  had  not  tin»e  to  make  a 
leisurely  survey.     The  progress  was  slow,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  it  was  a  moving  pageant*  aod 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seeu*  mi^/k/^  State 
Carriage,  the  Queen,  and  Princo  AJ^hakm^MmA  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  I  could 
some  time  to  look  at  those  m 
horses,  decked  with  gilded 
ribbons,  and  held  by  f- 
marked  not  the  dre^ 
the  countenance 
very  much  flush 
of  high  exckeoM 
she  did  at  the  ( 
ly  ;  but  still  I  y 
composure.     It 
pass  thus  in  s; 
course,  who  w 
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Bcription  of  it,  as  my  present  purpose  is  to  speak 
of  the  Queen.  Indeed,  I  saw  only  the  proces- 
sion. The  act  of  prorogation  took  place,  of 
course,  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  every  inch  of  space  there,  was  packed  with 
privileged  persons.  Our  Minister,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
was  as  kind  to  us  as  he  coukl  be,  but  said  that 
his  official  station  did  not  give  even  his  ow a  fam- 
ily the  entree  upon  this  occasion.  But  after  all, 
while  it  would  have  been  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
to  behold  the  Peers  assembled,  and  the  Com- 
mons standing  at  their  bar,  (badge  of  their  former 
inferiority.)  and  to  see  the  Iron  Duke  bearing 
the  Sword  of  State  before  her  Majestyt  and  some 
one  else  the  Sceptre;  and  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor deliver  kneeling,  to  her  Gracious  Majesty 
on  her  throne,  with  Prince  Albert  beneath  her, 
and  on  her  left,  the  Speech,  which  she  is  sure  to 
read — according  to  the  newspapers — in  a  clear 
and  impressive  tone ;  while  I  say,  to  see  all  this 
and  more,  would  have  been  worth,  much  per- 
haps the  bravest  show  was  outside.  The  day 
was  delightful,  clear  and  balmy.  The  Queen 
has  been  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  weather  in  her 
public  days,  and  this  is  such  a  noticeable  thing 
in  England,  that  her  people  have  the  supersti- 
tion that  she  is  almost  potens  tempestatttm,  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  Ascot  races,  the  day  that 
the  Queen  was  to  be  present.  The  morning  had 
been  lowering  and  dropping;  but  just  as  the 
Queen  came  up,  the  clouds  cbanced  to  disperse, 
BO  as  to  let  the  light  through,  and  an  English- 
man standing  by  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  her  Ma- 
jesty, she  brings  sunshine  wherever  she  moves.** 
The  late  drenching  reception  at  Liverpool,  proves 
however,  that  neither  Canute  nor  her  blessed 
Majesty,  can  stay  the  watery  element  when  it 
has  a  mind  to  come.  The  crowd  that  hastened 
to  witness  the  prorogation  procession  was  im- 
mense. Shall  I  say  that  there  was  a  miMion  of 
people  between  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  If  I  say  so,  and  am 
wrong  in  my  estimate,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  give  too  large  or  too  small  a  num- 
ber. The  avenue  through  which  the  cortege 
was  to  pass,  was  double  lined  with  policemen 
and  soldiers.  Allow  me  one  word  about  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  saw  mnrh  that  day  and  at 
other  times  that  was  costly  and  magnificent — 
much  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
marble  and  carved  wood — much  that  was  won- 
derful and  wasteful,  but  the  most  regal  thing  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life,  that  is,  the  thing  most 
worthy  to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  kings, 
was  the  Horse  Guards  of  London,  as  they  ap- 
peared that  day,  forming  the  escort  of  Queen 
Victoria,  It  was  like  the  scene  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  where  the  Highland  Chieftain  wins 
his  wager  that  he  can  show  costlier  candlesticks 


than  his  Lowland  entertainerst  by  makiag  his 
Highland  clansmen  stand  with  torches  io  their 
bands.  There  is  nothing  after  all,  aa  yalnable 
as  men.  And  then  such  men  as  these  are!  and 
so  appointed !  They  are  all  six  feet  high  and 
upwards,  and  mounted  upon  black  chargers  of 
unusual  size,  yet  not  the  least  clumsy,  but  ootbe 
contrary,  noticeable  for  their  light  cat-like  step; 
all  thorough  bred,  groomed  to  perfection,  and 
gorgeously  harnessed.  The  men  wear  metal 
helmets,  with  ahorse  tail,  and  have  a  steel  breast 
and  back  plate.  They  have  on  white  buckskin 
breeches,  and  jet  black  hussar  boots,  with  a  loog, 
shanked  plated  spur,  and  ride  upon  aBnow-wbite 
sheep-skin,  covering  their  holsterB  before,  and 
their  portmanteau  behind,  and  contrasting  with 
fine  effect,  with  the  colour  of  their  horses.  Be- 
sides their  pistols,  they  carry  a  heavy  aabre,  and 
have  a  short  fire-lock  slung  on  the  right  side. 
Never  did  I  behold  so  showy  a  body  of  men  that 
at  the  same  time  looked  so  effective.  Bat  to  re- 
turn to  the  solemnity.  Along  the  avenae  thus 
kept  open  by  soldiers  and  police,  the  procession 
took  its  slow  and  stately  way.  In  front  came 
separately,  two  or  three  State  carriages,  so  gor- 
geous in  their  appearance,  that  they  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  royal  vehicle,  though 
they  bore  only  some  of  the  high  officen  of  the 
household.  Then  came  the  Queen's  carriage, 
composed,  apparently  of  glass  and  gilt,  and 
drawn  by  eight  cream  colored  stallions;  a  coach- 
man having  two  of  them  in  hand,  while  a  groom 
walked  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  other  six. 
Within  sat  the  Queen,  wearing  a  light  crown, 
and  on  her  le/t  sat  her  husband.  Prince  Albert. 
I  cannot  say  how  the  Queen  was  dressed  on  this 
occasion.  My  fair  readers — if  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  such — will  excuse  me  for  the  omission,  u 
I  have  shown  by  what  I  have  said  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, when  I  saw  her  at  the  Crystal  Palaee, 
my  desire  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  subject. 
But  on  this  occasion,  I  bad  not  time  to  make  a 
leisurely  survey.  The  progress  was  slow,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  it  was  a  moving  pageant,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  as,  the  State 
Carriage,  the  Queen,  and  Prince  Albert;  and  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  I  could  not  .help  taking 
some  time  to  look  at  those  marvellous  eight  cream 
horses,  decked  with  gilded  harness  and  floating 
ribbons,  and  held  by  such  stylish  grooms.  So  I 
marked  not  the  dress.  I  marked  well,  however, 
the  countenance  of  her  Majesty.  Her  face  was 
very  much  flushed,  and  its  expression  was  that 
of  high  exckeeeieDt.  She  looked  handsomer  than 
she  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  more  quaes* 
ly  ;  but  still  I  wondered  that  she  had  not  more 
composure.  It  was  certainly  a  trying  thing,  to 
pass  thus  iff  state  through  that  immense  con- 
course, who  were  cheering  her  at  every  stepi 
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while  the  great  gane  of  the  Tower  were  moment-  aod  proudish,    I  soppose  she  takes  on  (as  the  aay- 


ly  booming  forth  their  thuoderoue  gratolation, 
and  aonoQDciDg  to  the  expectant  crowd  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Queen  Victoria  was  ap- 
proachiog;  aod  remindiDg  the  lady  herself,  that 
MOD  the  mast  walk  np  through  that  chamber  of 
Amtocratie  Peers,  with  blood  as  good  as  her 
own,  and  read  to  them  a  set  speech.  Now,  all 
tbii  was,  I  say,  a  thing  that  would  be  trying  to 
aof  lady,  with,  or  without  a  crown.  I  believe, 
ne?erthele8B,  that  I  could  find  more  than  one  lady 
io  Viii^ioia,  who,  if  called  upon,  could  bear  her 
|art  in  tech  a  pageant,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  bet- 
tar,  than  the  grand-daughter  of  George  III,  and 
daughter  of  £dward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent, 
•ad  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leinengen. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  Queen,  was  August 
26ih,  at  Edinburgh.  1  will  uke  the  liberty  of  just 
copjiog  my  journal  notice  of  this  occasion,  as 
(though  hastily  written)  it  has  a  fresher  sound 
tfaaa  any  thing  more  elaborate. 

—Went  down  to  Holy-rood  Palace  to  witness 
the  am?al  of  the  Queen.     She  had  desired  that 
tfaere should  be  no  public  reception,  nor  manifes- 
tuioo ;  hot  the  people,  especially  those  so  far 
fioffl  the  metropolis,  neyer  get  entirely  accus- 
tootad  to  royalty,  and  flock  out  to  see  her  Ma- 
j«ty,  wbenerer  she  stirs.    It  was  a  very  inter- 
cAiog  and  imposing  sight,  to  behold  the  multi- 
ivd«  that  were  assembled  this  delicious  evening, 
IB  the  great  park  of  the  Palace,  or  the  valley, 
nther,  at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  people  not  only  filled  the  plain,  but  were 
crowded  up  the  ascent  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
^alisbory  Crag,  that  they  might  command  the 
^w.   The  prevalence  of  the  tartan  plaid  in  the 
dfcas,  increased  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
^*d.    A  line  of  soldiers  was  established  from 
the  Raflirsy  Station  to  the  Palace,  on  each  side 
^  the  road ;  and  as  the  cortege  started,  the  can- 
Ma  ottered  their  reverence.    The  Queen  and 
^r  party  rode  from  the  Station,  in  hired  car- 
Hages,  bat  of  course^  they  were  in  the  finest 
ttyle;  they  were  coaches  drawn  by  four  horses, 
vhkh  were  ridden  by  postillions.    In  advance 
•f  the  Qneen,  went  a  carriage,  in  which  rode  the 
Sheriff  ef  the  county,  Mr.  Goodson,  with  attend- 
*Dtt.   Then  came  the  royal  pair.    Prince  Albert 
^s  seated  on  the  left;  dressed  in  plain  looking 
S^ay  clothes,  and  with  an  ordinary  hat  on ;  on 
the  right  was  the  Qoeen,  in  her  riding  dress  and 
^naet    Her  bonnets  are  small  and  open,  and 
*(way8  set  off  from  her  brow,  and  show  out  her 
^'   This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
Qoeen:  once  at  the  Exhibition,  when  I  thought 
>he  looked  embarrassed — ^nezt  in  the  procession, 
•0  her  way  to  prorogue  Parliament,  when  her 
^*tt  was  Bushed  with  excitement — and  now,  on 
^  occasion,  when  she  looked  calm  and  satisfied 


ing  is)  a  little  more  in  this,  in  one  sense,  provin- 
cial place,  than  she  does  in  the  great  metropolis- 
It  is  human  nature.  How  can  a  young  woman 
have  a  handsome  husband  sitting  as  her  unequal 
at  her  left,  and  see  an  immense  multitude  pressing 
to  look  at  her,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  not  be 
proud  ?  Her  blessed  Majesty,  however,  is  esteem- 
ed the  reverse  of  haughty,  and  she  bowed  gra- 
ciously to  her  people,  as  they  cheered  her.  Next 
came  the  royal  children :  bless  their  hearts,  they 
were  quite  as  handsome  and  sweet;  looking  as 
if  it  bad  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  been 
born  republicans  some  wherein  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, instead  of  being  as  they  are,  a  sort  of  state 
furniture :  children  with  a  father  provided  by  law* 
and  selected  by  diplomatists.  Behind  the  royal 
carriages  came  another  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  attends  her  Majesty,  as  the  member  of  the 
Privy  Council;  selected  to  give  the  Queen 
wholesome  advice  at  Balmoral,  in  all  emergen- 
cies that  may  occur  there,  whether  of  state  or 
household.  The  people  cheered  Lord  John,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  gracefully 
raising  his  hat,  and  exposing  a  countenance 
which  well  becomes  a  counsellor  to  a  young  wo- 
man, whether  Queen  or  other,  as  being  one 
which  no  lady  could  by  any  chance  fall  in  love 
with.  Lord  John  is  handsomer  than  Lord 
Brougham — let  him  derive  what  consolation  he 
may,  from  that.  The  people  here  do  not  know 
how  to  cheer.  I  have  remarked  this  on  several 
previous  occasions.  They  raise  a  faint,  a  doubts 
fuh  noise,  as  if  they  were  taking  a  liberty,  or  were 
afraid  of  frightening  the  horses.  One  difficulty^ 
however,  is,  that  they  do  not  exactly  know  what 
shout  to  raise,  to  a  female  sovereign.  Vive  la 
reine^  would  sound  clear  and  graceful;  but  of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  borrow  a  thing  so  na- 
tional as  a  welcome  :  our  American  Hurrah!  is 
cordial  and  strong  and  stirring,  but  somehow  it 
seems  rather  coarse  to  be  addressed  to  a  Queen  • 
and  Long  live  the  Qwen,  is  too  long,  and  fVel-^ 
come  Victoria^  too  stiff*  for  a  shout ;  and  so  they 
are  in  doubt,  and  are  obliged  to  let  out  of  the 
mouth,  a  slim  aphonous  something,  that  just  about 
comes  up  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  noise  made  at 
the  sight  of  Eneas,  by  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the 
shades  below : 


-pais  toUere  yocem 


Exiguam ;  inceptus  clamor,  frttstratur  hiantes. 

The  procession  was  closed  in  a  very  character- 
istically English  way,  by  a  detachment  of  Po- 
lice, and  a  regular  omnibus,  which  some  how  or 
other,  had  got  in  there.  Nothing  is  more  strong- 
ly associated  with  a  stranger's  recollections  of 
England,  than  the  Police  and  the  ^busses — one 
typifying  the  order,  the  other  the  bustle  of  Lon- 
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Bcriptiou  of  it,  as  my  present  purpose  is  to  speak  i 
of  the  Queeo.  Indeed,  I  saw  only  the  proces- 
sion. The  act  of  prorogation  took  place,  of 
course,  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  every  inch  of  space  there,  was  packed  with 
privileged  persons.  Our  Minister,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
ivas  as  kind  to  us  as  he  coukl  be,  but  said  that 
his  official  station  did  not  give  even  his  owa  fam- 
ily the  entree  upon  this  occasion.  But  after  all, 
while  It  would  have  been  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
to  behold  the  Peers  assembled,  and  the  Com- 
mens  standing  at  their  bar,  (badge  of  their  former 
inferiority.)  and  to  see  the  Iron  Duke  bearing 
the  Sword  of  State  before  her  Majesty,  and  some 
one  else  the  Sceptre;  and  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor deliver  kneeling,  to  her  Gracious  Majesty 
on  her  throne,  with  Prince  Albert  beneath  her, 
and  on  her  left,  the  Speech,  which  she  is  sure  to 
read — according  to  the  newspapers — in  a  clear 
and  impressive  tone ;  while  I  say,  to  see  all  this 
and  more,  would  have  been  worth,  much  per- 
haps the  bravest  show  was  outside.  The  day 
was  delightful,  clear  and  balmy.  The  Queen 
has  been  so  fortunate  in  regard  to  weather  in  her 
public  days,  and  this  is  such  a  noticeable  thing 
in  England,  that  her  people  have  the  supersti- 
tion that  she  is  almost  potens  ttmpestatum.  A 
friend  of  mine  went  to  Ascot  races,  the  day  that 
the  Queen  was  to  be -present.  The  morning  had 
been  lowering  and  dropping;  but  just  as  the 
Queen  came  up,  the  clouds  chanced  to  dif>perse, 
so  as  to  let  the  light  through,  and  an  English- 
man standing  by  exclaimed,  **  God  bless  her  Ma- 
jesty, she  brings  sunshine  wherever  she  moves.** 
The  late  drenching  reception  at  Liverpool,  proves 
however,  that  neither  Canute  nor  her  blessed 
Majesty,  can  stay  the  watery  element  when  it 
has  a  mind  to  come.  The  crowd  that. hastened 
to  witness  the  prorogation  procession  was  im- 
mense. Shall  I  say  that  there  was  a  miHion  of 
people  between  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  If  I  say  so,  and  am 
wrong  in  my  estimate,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  give  too  large  or  too  small  a  num- 
ber. The  avenue  through  which  the  cortege 
was  to  pass,  was  double  lined  with  policemen 
and  soldiers.  Allow  me  one  word  about  the 
Horse  Guards.  I  saw  much  that  day  and  at 
other  times  that  was  costly  and  maguilicent — 
much  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
marble  and  carved  wood — much  that  was  won- 
derful and  wasteful,  but  the  most  regal  thing  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life,  that  is,  the  thing  most 
worthy  to  be  the  peculiar  possession  of  kings, 
was  the  Horse  Guards  of  London,  as  they  ap- 
peared that  day,  forming  the  escort  of  Queen 
Victoria,  It  was  like  the  scene  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  where  the  Highland  Chieftain  wins 
his  wager  that  he  can  show  costlier  candlesticks 


than  his  Lowland  entertainers,  by  makiag  his 
Highland  clansmen  stand  with  torches  id  their 
bands.  There  b  nothing  after  all,  as  valnable 
as  men.  And  then  such  men  as  these  are!  and 
so  appointed !  They  are  all  six  feet  high  and 
upwards,  and  mounted  upon  black  chargers  of 
unusual  size,  yet  not  the  least  clumsy,  but  on  the 
contrary,  noticeable  for  their  light  cat-like  step; 
all  thorough  bred,  groomed  to  perfection,  and 
gorgeously  harnessed.  The  men  wear  metal 
helmets,  with  a  horse  tail,  and  have  a  steel  breast 
and  back  plate.  They  have  on  white  buckskin 
breeches,  and  jet  black  hussar  boots,  with  a  long, 
shanked  plated  spur,  and  ride  upon  asoow-white 
sheep-skin,  covering  their  holsters  before,  and 
their  portmanteau  behind,  and  contrasting  with 
fine  effect,  with  the  colour  of  their  horses.  Be- 
sides their  pistols,  they  carry  a  heavy  sabre,  and 
have  a  short  fire-lock  slung  on  the  right  side. 
Never  did  I  behold  so  showy  a  body  of  men  that 
at  the  same  time  looked  so  effective.  Bnt  tore- 
turn  to  the  solemnity.  Along  the  avenue  thus 
kept  open  by  soldiers  and  police,  the  procession 
took  its  slow  and  stately  way.  In  front  came 
separately,  two  or  three  State  carriages,  so  gor- 
geous in  their  appearance,  that  they  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  royal  vehicle,  though 
they  bore  only  some  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
household.  Then  came  the  Queen's  carriage, 
composed,  apparently  of  glass  and  gilt,  and 
drawn  by  eight  cream  colored  stallions;  a  coach* 
man  having  two  of  them  in  hand,  while  a  groom 
walked  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  other  six. 
Within  sat  the  Queen,  wearing  a  light  crown, 
and  on  her  left  sat  her  husband.  Prince  Albert. 
I  cannot  say  how  the  Queen  was  dressed  on  this 
occasion.  My  fair  readers — if  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  such — will  excuse  me  for  the  omissioo,  as 
I  have  shown  by  what  I  have  said  as  to  this  par- 
ticular,  when  I  saw  her  at  the  Crystal  Palaee, 
my  desire  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  my  subject. 
But  on  this  occasion,  I  had  not  time  to  make  a 
leisurely  survey.  The  progress  was  slow,  to  be 
sure,  but  then  it  was  a  moving  pageant,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen,  as,  the  State 
Carriage,  the  Queen,  and  Prince  Albert;  and  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  I  could  not. help  taking 
some  time  to  look  at  those  marvellous  eight  cream 
horses,  decked  with  gilded  harness  and  Boating 
ribbons,  and  held  by  such  stylish  grooms.  So  1 
marked  not  the  dress.  I  marked  well,  however, 
the  countenance  of  her  Majesty.  Her  face  was 
very  much  flushed,  and  its  expression  was  that 
of  high  exci-teaiet^.  She  looked  handsomer  ibaa 
she  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  more  quees- 
ly ;  but  still  I  wondered  that  she  had  not  more 
composure.  It  was  certaiuly  a  trying  thing,  to 
pass  thus  in^  state  through  that  immense  con- 
course, who  were  cheering  her  at  every  step. 
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while  tbe  gnat  pina  of  the  Tower  were  moment- 
ly booming  forth  their  thunderoas  gratulatioo, 
and  uuiooociog  to  the  expectant  crowd  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Queen  Victoria  was  ap- 
proaebiog;  and  reminding  the  lady  herself,  that 
MOD  the  mast  walk  up  through  that  chamber  of 
Aristoeratie  Peers,  with  blood  as  good  as  her 
own,  and  read  to  them  a  set  speech.  Now,  all 
thia  was,  I  say,  a  thing  that  would  be  trying  to 
aoy  lady,  with,  or  without  a  crown.  I  belieye, 
aeTertbelesB,  that  I  conld  find  more  than  one  lady 
io  Virgioia,  who,  if  called  upon,  could  bear  her 
]nrt  io  such  a  pageant,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  bet- 
tor, than  tbe  grand-daughter  of  George  III,  and 
daughter  of  £dward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent, 
ind  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leinengen. 

The  oext  dme  I  saw  the  Queen,  was  August 
SSth,  at  Edinburgh.  1  will  take  tbe  liberty  of  just 
topyiag  my  journal  notice  of  this  occasion,  as 
(though  fautily  written)  it  has  a  fresher  sound 
thio  oDy  thing  more  elaborate. 

—Went  down  to  Holy-rood  Palace  to  witness 
the  am?al  of  tbe  Queen.  She  had  desired  that 
there ahooJd  be  no  public  reception,  nor  manifes- 
tuioo;  bnt  the  people,  especially  those  so  far 
fioffl  die  metropolis,  never  get  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  royalty,  and  flock  out  to  see  her  Ma- 
j«ty,  whenerer  she  stirs.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
Htiog  and  imposing  sight,  to  behold  the  multi- 
tode  that  were  assenabled  this  delicious  evening, 
ia  the  great  park  of  the  Palace,  or  the  valley, 
rather,  at  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  people  not  only  filled  the  plain,  but  were 
oowded  up  the  ascent  of  Arthur*s  Seat,  and 
^aliebory  Crag,  that  they  might  command  the 
^w.  The  prevalence  of  the  tartan  plaid  in  the 
^Kaa,  increased  tbe  picturesque  effect  of  the 
^«d.  A  line  of  soldiers  was  established  from 
tbe  RaOway  Station  to  the  Palace,  on  each  side 
>f  tbe  road;  and  aa  the  cortege  started,  the  can- 
Ma  attered  their  reverence.  The  Queen  and 
her  |»arty  rode  from  the  Station,  in  hired  car- 
finee,  bat  of  eonrae»  they  were  in  the  finest 
ityie;  tbey  were  coaches  drawn  by  four  horses, 
^hieh  were  ridden  by  postillions.  In  advance 
•f  tbe  Qoeen,  went  a  carriage,  in  which  rode  tbe 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Goodson,  with  attend- 
>DtB.  Then  came  the  royal  pair.  Prince  Albert 
vttaeated  on  the  left;  dressed  in  plain  looking 
r*y  eiotfaea,  and  with  an  ordinary  bat  on ;  on 
the  right  was  tbe  Queen,  in  her  riding  dress  and 
^aet  Her  bonnets  are  small  and  open,  and 
*^«ay8  set  off  from  her  brow,  and  show  out  her 
^Me.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  seen  the 
Qaeen :  once  at  the  Eihibition,  when  I  thought 
■he  looked  embarrassed — neit  in  the  procession, 
^  her  way  to  prorogue  Parliament,  when  her 
fa^e  was  flushed  with  excitement — and  now,  on 
^  occasion,  when  she  looked  calm  and  satisfied 


and  proudish.  I  suppose  she  takes  on  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  a  little  more  in  this,  in  one  sense,  provin- 
cial place,  than  she  does  in  the  great  metropolis. 
It  is  human  nature.  How  can  a  young  woman 
have  a  handsome  husband  sitting  as  her  unequal 
at  her  left,  and  see  an  immense  multitude  pressing 
to  look  at  her,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  not  be 
proud  ?  Her  blessed  Majesty,  however,  is  esteem- 
ed the  reverse  of  haughty,  and  she  bowed  gra- 
ciously to  her  people,  as  they  cheered  her.  Next 
came  the  royal  children :  bless  their  hearts,  tbey 
were  quite  as  handsome  and  sweet;  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  been 
born  republicans  some  where  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, instead  of  being  as  tbey  are,  a  sort  of  state 
furniture:  children  with  a  father  provided  by  law, 
and  selected  by  diplomatists.  Behind  the  royal 
carriages  came  another  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  attends  her  Majesty,  as  the  member  of  the 
Privy  Council;  selected  to  give  the  Queen 
wholesome  advice  at  Balmoral,  in  all  emergen- 
cies that  may  occur  there,  whether  of  state  or 
household.  The  people  cheered  Lord  John,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  gracefully 
raising  his  hat,  and  exposing  a  countenance 
which  well  becomes  a  counsellor  to  a  young  wo- 
man, whether  Queen  or  other,  as  being  one 
which  no  lady  could  by  any  chance  fall  in  love 
with.  Lord  John  is  handsomer  than  Lord 
Brougham — let  him  derive  what  consolation  he 
may,  from  that.  The  people  here  do  not  know 
how  to  cheer.  I  have  remarked  this  on  several 
previous  occasions.  They  raise  a  faint,  a  doubt- 
fut  noise,  as  if  they  were  taking  a  liberty,  or  were 
afraid  of  frightening  the  horses.  One  difficulty* 
however,  is,  that  they  do  not  exactly  know  what 
shout  to  raise,  to  a  female  sovereign.  Vive  la 
reine,  would  sound  clear  and  graceful;  but  of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  borrow  a  thing  so  iut« 
tional  as  a  welcome :  our  American  Hwrrah!  is 
cordial  and  strong  and  stirring,  but  somehow  it 
seems  rather  coarse  to  be  addressed  to  a  Queen  • 
and  Long  live  the  Queen,  is  too  long,  and  fVel^ 
come  Victoria,  too  stiff"  for  a  shout ;  and  so  they 
are  in  doubt,  and  are  obliged  to  let  out  of  the 
mouth,  a  slim  aphonoos  something,  that  just  about 
comes  up  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  noise  made  at 
the  sight  of  Eneas,  by  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  the 
shades  below : 


-para  tollere  Tocem 


Exiguam  ;  inceptua  clamor,  fruBtratur  hiantes. 

The  procession  was  closed  in  a  very  character- 
istically English  way,  by  a  detachment  of  Po- 
lice, and  a  regular  omnibus,  which  some  how  or 
other,  had  got  in  there.  Nothing  is  more  strong- 
ly associated  with  a  stranger's  recollections  of 
England,  than  the  Police  and  the  'busses — one 
typifying  the  order,  the  other  the  bustle  of  Lon- 
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doD ;  aod  as  there  are  so  many  of  both,  and  as 
both  are  so  oecessary  to  his  comfort,  they  become 
a  part  of  one^s  fixed  ideas  of  the  metropolis,  la 
the  eveuiog,  I  saw  the  Queeu  riding  out  for  au 
airing,  without  any  soldiers  or  attendants,  other 
thau  outriders,  aod  the  Captain  of  the  Police  as 
a  guide. 

J  ust  in  front  of  Holy-rood  has  been  newly  erect- 
ed, aod  is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  a  statue  of 
Queeu  Victoria,  in  Scotch  stone.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  executed  in  a  much  more  pleasing  manner 
than  the  marble  one  that  stands  in  the  court  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  Her  blessed 
Majesty  will  probably  have  more  representations 
of  herself  in  stone  and  bronze,  and  on  canvass 
and  glass,  than  exist  of  any  other  English  mon- 
arch. This  is  the  second  statue  that  she  has 
in  Edinburgh,  as  she  graces  likewise  the  top  of 
the  Royal  Institution ;  a  building  designed  for  a 
picture  gallery.  As  I  gazed  upon  this  statue  of 
ayoung  Queen,  upon  whom  every  blessing  seems 
to  have  been  showered  down,  I  thought  bow  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  lot  of  her  whose  mournful 
history  gave  Holy-rood  Palace  its  chief  interest. 
More  gifted  by  nature  with  personal  charms  and 
mental  endowments,  amiable  in  disposition  and 
of  a  loving  heart,  she  led  a  life  of  incessant  ter- 
ror, to  sufi*er  a  cruel  death  at  last.  Certainly  she 
had  not  the  steadfast  principles  of  the  pure  Vic- 
toria, but  then  poor  Mary  had  been  differently 
brought  up,  and  she  was  sorely  tempted.  Poor 
Mary — happy  Victoria :  thus  let  my  first  parallel 
end.  But  surely  the  present  Queen,  happy  in 
assured  position,  and  in  the  affection  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  happy  in  a  well  assorted  marriage,  and 
in  a  lovely  family,  surely  she  does  not  forget, 
when  occupying  old  Holy-rood,  to  sympathise 
with  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  poor  Mary.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  Queens,  was  after- 
wards brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  when  I 
made  a  visit  to  the  old  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In 
one  room  of  the  castle,  is  a  picture  of  Mary, 
showing,  I  think,  more  of  her  surpassing  beauty, 
than  any  other  picture  I  have  seen ;  and  hanging 
up  on  the  wall  close  by  it,  is  a  Genealogical 
Chart,  exhibiting  the  line  of  descent  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, Queen  Victoria,  through  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Scottish  and  Norman  Monarchs,  and  concluding 
with  the  words,  "  ViCToaiA,  whom  God  preserve, " 
Amen,  I  could  truly  say — may  God  preserve  her 
for  the  benefit  of  this  great  people  ;  and  may  he 
preserve  her  from  the  errors  of  the  lovely  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  from  her  unhappy  fate.  May  her 
character  never  be  assailed,  and  may  her  reign  be 
longi  and  be  signalised  in  after  years,  as  the  good 
times  of  the  happy  and  Virtuous  Victoria.  Alas, 
poor  Mary !  She  had  no  well  matched  husband 
to  satisfy  her  loving  heart,  nor  sweet  family  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  around  her.     Her  counsellors 


were  not  wise  and  prudent  men ;  the  times  for 
her  were  out  of  joint;  and  she  could  not,  in  those 
fierce  times,  hold  a  sceptre ;  but  how  resplendeot- 
ly  could  she  have  adorned  a  throne,  in  times  like 
these !  And,  therefore,  while  we  join  with  those 
who  cry,  "  Victoria,  whom  God  preserve,  '*  we 
will  not  forget  the  while  to  sigh,  Alas  poor  Mary, 
beautiful  Mary ! 

I  chanced  to  see  the  Queen,  the  day  after  her 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  pass  by  Stirling,  on  the  rail- 
way. The  cars  of  the  special  train  that  convey- 
ed her  party,  (I  think  there  were  four  of  them,) 
were  handsomely  painted,  and  seemed  to  be 
sumptuously  furnished  within.  A  detached  en- 
gine went  on  before,  to  clear  the  way  of  all  pos- 
sible obstructions.  I  have  noticed  the  eipression 
of  the  Queen*s  countenance  on  some  occasions 
before,  as  not  exhibiting  the  absolute  self-posses- 
sion that  I  expected  to  see.  There  was  no  want 
of  this  trait  upon  the  present  occasion.  Her  face 
was  as  composed  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  for 
her  daguerreotype.  Two  companies  of  High- 
land soldiers  were  drawn  up  at  the  station,  to 
receive  her  Majesty.  They  were  in  full  Highland 
dress,  which  is  the  uniform  of  a  regiment  or  more 
in  Scotland :  it  is  strong,  but  is  incongruous,  un- 
comfortable, not  very  decent,  and  altogether  ab- 
surd. They  wear  the  petticoat  with  nothing  un- 
der it,  coming  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  red 
stockings  coming  half-way  up  the  leg,  leaving 
bare  and  visible,  a  wide  intermediate  portion  of 
red  hairy  flesh,  that  looks  disgusting.  I  was  told, 
that  formerly,  they  wore  trowsers  under  the  kilt, 
in  the  winter  season ;  but  that  an  order  had  late- 
ly been  issued  from  the  Military  Department,  for- 
bidding this  solace  in  any  weather ;  and  requiring 
them  to  brave  the  cold  as  best  they  may,  **  which ,  *' 
said  my  informant,  the  Scotch  coachman,  '*  must 
be  a  sair  punishment,  in  the  interior  of  the  win- 
ter. '*  They  wear  also  a  soft,  low  shoe,  with  a 
broad  buckle,  looking  as  unmilitary,  and  anfit  for 
service,  as  any  thing  that  can  be  readily  imagin- 
ed. They  have  on  the  regular  modem  uniform 
coat;  the  short  swallow-tail  of  which,  dove-tails 
in  a  very  funny  way,  into  the  gathers  of  the  kilt. 
They  have  also  modern  arms.  Why  they  should 
modernize  every  thing  but  the  nakedness,  is  not 
easy  to  say.  They  have  also  a  pouch  of  skin 
fantastically  ornamented,  hanging  down  in  front. 
Some  lairds  in  the  Highlands  wear  this  dress,  I 
am  told,  from  choice ;  and  I  saw  in  Edinburgh,  a 
yoong  gallant,  vapouring  about  in  this  garb,  with 
his  dirk,  or  $kein  duh^  stuck  in  between  his  stock- 
ing and  his  leg. 

Some  miscellaneous  observations  will  close 
this  article,  which  may  well  be  styled  rambling, 
as  I  have  been  following  the  Queen  in  her  pro* 
cessions,  from  London  to  Balmoral. 

We  have  been  accustomed,  in   the  United 
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States,  to  respect  the  Qaeeo  for  her  domestic 
qaslities,  tod  I  suppose  that  she  deserves,  on  this 
More,  aU  the  praise  she  has  received*   The  match 
betweeo  the  royal  cousins,  is  said  to  have  heeo 
ooe  of  love;  if  this  is  oocertaio,  the  siocere  eon- 
Dsbiai  a&etioo  existing  between  them,  is  not 
doobted;  and  domestic  happiness,  that  so  often 
Hies  affrighted  from  royal  abodes,  seems  to  have 
MM  sscorely  its  silver  wings,  in  Buckingham 
Palace.    A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he  had  been 
iflformad  by  the  Physician  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, that  there  was  not  within  the  range  of  his 
praedre,  a  nursery  that  could  exhibit  better  train- 
ed children.    But  physicians,  as  portrait  pain- 
tets.  are  but  men.     M  uch,  however,  of  the  credit 
of  ibe  meiutgey  is  attributed  to  Prince  Albert,  of 
whom  I  say  nothing  here,  because  I  hope  to  have 
aaother  opportunity  of  saying  something  about 
him.  and  something  to  his  credit  too.     B  ut  every 
l^odjaays  that  the  Queen  is  a  model  wife  in  all 
poiota.    She  is  an  early  riser  and  very  industri- 
Mt  is  her  movements,   and   as    punctual    as 
Shrewsbury  clock.     When  she  gives  notice  that 
ibe  will  be  at  any  place  at  a  given  hour;  as,  for 
example,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  nine,  or  at 
£diobflrgh  at  half- past  two,  she  arrives  at  the 
nuaote.    This  is  a  virtue  worthy  a  monarch,  or 
It  least,  the  want  of  it  is  most  unkingly.    I  shall 
never  forget  how  the  King  of  Holland,  one  uight, 
^ept  me  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  other 
oialcooteats  waiting,  because  of  his  wanton  un- 
pBBctaality,  for  two  miserable  hours,  in  a  crowd, 
perilooi  to  life  and  limb,  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
tt  Rotterdam.     For  this,  and  other  reasons,  may 
I  live  to  see  Holland  a  republic.     The  Queen 
^vels  a  great  deal.     They  say  that  it  is  neces- 
■vyfor  the  health  of  her  body,  and  perhaps  of 
W  mind.    Some  years  ago,  oftener  than  once, 
u  particular  times,  she  gave  reason  to  fear,  that 
her  direct  descent  from  George  III,  was   not 
witboQt  lis  dangers.     I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
ooe  that  has  every  looked  upon  her  brow,  who 
woald  not  be  heartily  grieved  to  learn  that  such 
ftahade  had  gathered  over  ic.     The  Queen  is 
^ndentood  to  be  truly  pious,  and  I  verily  believe 
that   the  English    esteem    this  as    a  jewel  in 
her  character,  naore  precious  than  any  of  the 
jewels  that  shine  in  her  crown.     The  people  love 
her  very  much,  and  only  fear  that  she  may  die. 
fiot  I  think  i  have  before  said  something  in  the 
Neeseoger  upon  this  topic ;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
forbear  now.     But  I  ask — is  it  surprising  that 
they  ahould  love  her,  and  be  proud  of  her  ?     Al- 
low a  monarchy  in  a  free  country,  and  could  a 
throoe  be  better  filled  ?     Look  over  Europe,  and 
ny  if  there  is  one,  half  so  well  filled  ?     And  so 
(bey  pay  her  well.     John  Bull  is  a  grumbler,  but 
no  niggard.     She  receives  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  herself,  iadepeudeut  of  the  appoiut- 


meots  for  her  husband,  and  her  eldest  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and,  I  believe,  her  other  chil- 
dren also.  She  has  at  least  seven  Palaces,  ma- 
ny thousand  acres  of  pleasure  grounds,  and  all 
other  things  in  a  concatenation  according.  She 
was  not  always  so  rich.  Her  father,  just  before 
her  birth,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  from 
some  humble  friends,  to  enable  him  to  bring  his 
wife  to  England  from  the  Continent,  that  her 
child  might  be  bom  on  English  soil.  And  what 
equivalent  iu  service,  does  she  render  the  people 
for  so  much  money  ?  Ah,  that  is  a  question  for 
the  English ;  let  us  leave  that  for  them  to  settle  ; 
it  would  not  do  for  an  American  to  strike  the 
balance.  Does  she  interfere  personally  in  the 
government  ?  Certainly  not.  The  English  go- 
vernment is  a  machine  that  would  embarrass  her, 
if  she  had  much  to  do  with  its  practical  working, 
much  more  than  did  the  needle  machine  that 
she  was  examining,  when  first  I  saw  her  in  the 
Crystal  Palace :  but  she  is  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment. Certainly,  just  as  she  is  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Land  and  Naval  forces ;  but 
she  is  no  more  an  Elizabeth,  than  she  is  aBoad- 
icea.  How  far  she  is  the  guiding  head,  may  be 
judged  in  part,  by  the  following  sentence,  takea 
from  an  eulogistic  article,  in  Tait's  Magaziue  : 
**  We  have  had  three  Parliaments,  and  three  Ad- 
ministrations, since  Victoria  ascended  the  throne ; 
and  she  has  held  the  reins  so  steadily,  that  no  one 
can  tell  whether  her  leaning  be  in  favor  of  Whig- 
ism  or  Toryism. "  In  other  words,  she  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  administration 
of  the  government;  for  the  essence  of  that  ad- 
ministration, consisted  in  the  ascendancy  of  one 
or  other  of  these  parties.  I  cannot  forbear  quo- 
ting another  sentence,  though  rather  long,  from 
the  same  article,  as  it  shows  how  trivial  are  some 
of  the  most  impoirtant  of  the  ultroneous  acts  of 
her  Majesty.  The  writer  says,  that  she  gave  up 
her  privilege  of  free  postage,  when  Rowland 
Hill's  system  was  introduced,  and  adds :  **  The 
yielding  up  of  this  immunity,  was  a  graceful  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  great  social  improvement; 
and  if  her  Majesty  continue  to  pursue  the  course 
indicated  by  a  step  like  this,  and  refuse  her  royal 
countenance  to  such  items  of  expenditure  as  the 
erection  of  stables  for  the  PrinceoffVales,  before  his 
Royal  Highness  can  possibly  require  such  accom" 
ynodations,  the  people  will  continue  to  bless  her, 
and  bail  her  as  the  Sovereign,  u^^o,  of  all  others, 
has  entered  most  profoundly  into  their  feelings, 
and  sympathized  with  their  hopes  and  struggles. " 
Surely,  popular  favor  was  never  offered  at  a 
chea  perrate.  Yet,  the  Queen  is  certainly  not  with- 
out political  power;  and  if  she  should  join  any 
party,  would  be  an  important  ally.  So,  too,  she 
is  the  head  of  the  church,  nominally ;  but  does 
not  meJdle  much,  either  with  its  faith,  or  its  go- 
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Ternmeat;  not  haviog  taken  sides,  opeolyi  either 
for,  or  against,  the  Puseyites.  Yet,  here  we  may 
find  an  illustration  of  her  personal  influence ;  for 
her  private  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  against 
the  Oxford  men ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  en- 
couraging to  their  opponents.  Likewise,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  unanimous  rising  of  the 
people  against  the  arrogance  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the 
fact,  that  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Queen, 
was  believed  to  be  attacked. 

But  could  not  the  English  dispense  with  a 
monarch  altogether,  and  govern  themselves  bet- 
ter without,  than  with  the  cumbrous,  expensive, 
and  inoperative  machinery  of  the  throne  7  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  so  broad  and 
important  a  question,  at  the  close  of  a  sketch  of 
the  Queen ;  and  I  only  allude  to  it,  to  say,  that 
if  the  English  ever  get  so  fairly  into  the  current 
of  the  Progress  of  the  Age,  as  to  attempt  a  real 
Republic,  that  there  never  could  be  a  better  time 
for  the  movement,  than  would  be  presented  at 
the  death  of  the  present  Queen.  (Qjuod  diu 
avertant  Diu)  The  change  of  government  would 
then  be  a  deliberate  act  upon  principle,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  such  a  people  as  the  English ; 
and  never  could  the  Phenix  of  Liberty  hope  for 
better  ashes  whence  to  arise,  while  monarchy 
itself  would  undergo  a  sort  of  apotheosis,  and  the 
sainted  memory  of  Victoria,  first  and  last  of  the 
name,  be  revered  forever.  S.  L.  C. 


3^tAm  of  &m  Wmh. 


Tbx  Iconggraphxc  Enctclopkoia  or  Scixncx,  Lit- 
KBATURX,  AND  Abt  ;  Systematically  arranged  by  G. 
Heck,  With  Five  Hundred  Steel  Engravings.  By  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  Germany.  The  text  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Spencer  F,  Baird^  A.  M.,  H.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  New  York :  Rudolph  Garrigue,  No.  2 
Barclay  Street,  Astor  House. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, in  a  somewhat  extended  notice,  the  leading  features 
of  this  magnificent  work,  as  they  had  been  sketched  out 
in  the  Prospectus,  and  partially  exhibited  in  the  first  six 
numbers.  The  work  is  now  completed,  and  though  we 
can  add  little  in  its  commendation  to  what  we  said  at  that 
time,  we  cannot  let  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  perfect  form,  escape  us,  to  acknowledge  its 
high  claims  upon  public  patronage.  Justice  alike  to  the 
enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Garrigue,  and  to  Professor 
Baird,  the  faithful  and  intelligent  editor,  demands  that  we 
should  do  so. 

Unlike  many  serials  of  pompous  pretensions,  the  Icon- 
ographk  Encyclopedia  has  fully  maintained  to  the  last, 


the  excellence  of  its  letter  press  and  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  its  steel  engravings.  We  have  recently  been  looking 
over  these  latter  with  great  delight,  and  been  impressed, 
in  the  agreeable  occupation,  with  the  truth  of  the  old  Ho- 
ratian  apothegm, 

Segnins  irritant  animot  demissa  per  anrem, 
Quam  quae  sunt  ocuJia  sabjecia  lidelibus. 

One  derives  but  a  feeble  impresaioii  from  reading  a  paper, 
however  clear  and  well  elaborated,  upon  any  scieoiific 
subject,  compared  with  that  which  is  made  upon  him  by 
studying  accurate  diagrams  and  plates  relating  to  it,  and 
it  is  precisely  upon  this  principle  that  the  Iconograpbic 
Encyclopedia  bases  its  title  to  general  approval.  It  writet 
by  imaget.  In  every  possible  branch  of  human  investi- 
gation which  is  capable  of  being  illustrated,  it  gives  us 
spirited  pictures  of  the  rationale*  Architecture,  ship- 
building, painting,  sculpture,  national  characteristics,  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms— «11  are  siet  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  the  most  exquisite  and  life-like  eogrs- 
vings.  In  dwelling  thus  upon  the  plates  we  would  not 
by  any  means  be  understood  to  undervalue  the  text, 
which  has  been  in  part  translated  with  fidelity  and  spirit 
from  the  German  original,  and  in  part  written  expressly  for 
the  American  edition,  by  Prof.  Baird  and  his  associates, 
upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  the  German.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  say  that  in  our  judgment.  Forty  Dollars 
can  not  be  expended  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  Icon- 
ographio  Encyclopedia. 


A    DXCTIONART    OF    THX    GXRMAH  AKD  EaGLISB  La.^- 

GUAGES,  Abridged  from  the  author's  large  work,  for  the 
use  of  learners.  By  G,  /.  AdUer,  A,  M,  New  Vork. 
D.  Appleton  &,  Co.,  200  Broadway.    1852. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  excellent  abridgment  of  Pro- 
fessor Adler's  larger  and  more  critical  work.  The  vol- 
ume to  which  we  refer— his  German-English  Lexicon- 
can  scarcely  be  rated  too  highly,  for  luminous  method, 
clear  arrangement,  and  philological  discrimination  in  ike 
mysteries  of  German  compounds.  Yet  for  this  very  n^- 
son  it  is  less  valuable  for  every -day  use; — ^it  is  rather  a 
complete  and  scholarly  critical  lexicon  for  thoee  who  have 
already  penetrated  deep  into  the  language,  than  a  dic- 
tionary for  beginners.  This  abridgment  is  at  once  coocifle 
and  full— contains,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  all  the  wotda  o( 
this  larger  volume— and  in  all  but  mere  critical  detail,  is 
fully  as  valuable  as  that  work.  This  we  believe  at  least 
from  a  general  comparison  of  the  volumes  with  each  other; 

In  no  department  of  letters  are  progress  and  improve- 
ment more  notable  and  certain  than  in  the  philological 
department — and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Language  is 
eternally  progressive  :  and  spite  of  the  objections  of  those 
landaUfret  temporit  aeU  which  are  found  in  every  couo- 
try,  we  may  also  say  eternally  improving  in  excellence 
and  real  value.  Many  persons  sigh  for  the  old  Saxon 
English  of  Dean  Swift,  lamenting  the  Latinized  and  Gal- 
licized and  Hellenized  English  of  to-day ;  but  they  aro 
wholly  oblivious  of  the  vast  scientific  improvement  of  our 
tongue  by  the  addition  of  thousands  of  new  words. 

The  new  is  always  the  best  Dictionary.  We  now  hare 
lying  before  us  the  **  Christian  Ludwig  Deutsch-Eng- 
lisches  Iioxicou — ^Leipzig,  1765,"  a  somewhat  femous  tome 
in  its  day.  We  thought  it  of  great  excellence  and  value ; 
but  are  constrained,  for  all  useful  purposes,  to  prefer  much 
this  little  abridgment  of  Professor  Adler  bearing  the  &£• 
ures  '*  1852"  upon  its  title  page. 

For  sale  by  Nash  6l  Woodbouie. 
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Kfltes  ud  Commeitaries,  on  a  Voyage  tc 

CJiiiia. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Oittacki  m  tk€  way  of  Carpenters  at  na ;  Mcsm 
■"^'Vnwnto  m  a  gale ;   Inconveniences  from 
"wtoii/  fwlwm;   Ifoii  overboard;   Rope-yam 
S^o^ ;  PraeHces  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
^^«^ ;  The  law  of  1800  ^^for  the  better  gov 
»»«<  •/  the  Navy,''  copUdfrom  the  Engiish 
*'j^'*age  •/  the  sea-service ;"  Religion  in  the 
A«y  tstabUshed  by  iaw ;  Contrast  betwun  the 
^fir  the  army  and  for  the  navy;  Third 
«^  of  the  law;   Want  of  classification  ^f\ 
*n«t;  Profime   swearing  contrary   to  law; 
^gtsf  drunkenness  not  easily  proved;  Fa- 
yt  kinds  ij  punishment ;  General  summary 
•/the pmisions  of  the  law;  Authority  to  pun^ 
» Twfriclerf  to  ike  Captain;  Constitution  of 
f^U-martial;  Capital  offences  in  the  Navy; 
^wy./Tf/  article  provides  vicarious  pumsh- 
^  7^  hazards  of  life  in  the  navy;  Moral 
2«*»  •/  ^  Act  of  1800,  Oft  officers  of  the 
"<i  Assertion  of  line  precedence  or  suprema- 
Jl  The  terms  '* sea-officers,"  "  dvU  officers,*' 
.    ""^If^  proper  of  the  navy ;"  Why  asser- 
^^fUne  pneedence  is  repugnant  to  stuffoffi- 
^i  The  term  rank  explained  in  a  noU  ;  No 
*jW«  •/  the  term  Navy ;  Authority  in  the 
ySi  BesponsibUiiy  of  Captain  i   Summary 
^i  Inefficacy  of  Punishments  ;    Corporal 
™»«^««<  considered;   Military  government 
«  ^TrtocToey;   Imprisonment  as  a  means  of 
f«ti« ;  Classification  of  offences ;  No  law 
fi^gemzation  or  government  of  the  navy ;  Fa- 
*««««  txperienee;  Mode  of  Ugislation  for  the 
^t^gtsUd. 

hJ^"^^'  ^»titude  26^^26'  north ;  longi- 
r^k.-  ^•■t-    Fre«h  top-gallam  breeze ; 

«»»tap  elow  baoled  on  a  wind,  bowlines  taugbt, 
U.  e.  bgh,,)  and  aiizen  topsail  furled.  Wo  are 
^«iH  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour. 

«  work  of  the  carpenters  has  been  attended 
2  away  small  annoyances  and  difficulties,  which 
w  •bore,  would  beconsidered  almost  insur  mount- 

••  The  moment  a  chisel  or  any  tool  is  laid 
wwB.ifonof  tbe  ship  may  send  it  flying  across 

««ck,  not  without  danger  to  those  in  iu  way, 
^^^timeiXhe  entire  work-bench  Is  turned  over 
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and  the  tools  scattered ;  but  such  accidents  do 
not  stop  the  work. 

March  26th.    The  day  commenced  with  a 
strong  breeze,  and  squalls,  and  at  eleven  oVlock, 
P.  M.,  the  ship  was  ••  lying  to"  under  a  close 
reefed  main  top-sail  in  a  gale  of  wind.    It  was 
necessary  to  cover  our  mess-table  by  a  wooden 
frame  work,  having  compartments  for  the  plates 
and  dishes  to  prevent  them  from  sliding  away 
while  we  ate.    It  requires  some  exertion  and  ex- 
perience to  keep  one*s  place  at  table  on  such 
occasions.     In  such  times  the  cooks  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  their  fire  and  kettles  in  juxtaposition. 
Yet  experience  imparts  skill  under  all  circum- 
stances; and  old  cruisers  will  not  permit  bad 
weather  to  excuse  the  cook  from  produciog  his 
dinner  at  tbe  appointed  hour.     Men  tnust  eat, 
even  if  the  topsails  are  close  reefed. 

Mareh27th — Night.   The  wind  doesnot  abate; 
the  sea  has  increased,  that  is,  tbe  waves  are  lar- 
ger and  the  motions  of  the  ship  are  so  great  tbat 
the  carpenters  have  almost  given  up  their  work. 
While  I  write  I  am  braced  in  position,  and  can- 
dle and  inkstand  are  tied  fast.     The  wind  roars 
among  the  spars  and  rigging  as  I  have  heard  it 
in  gusts  through  a  forest.     The   limbers  and 
stauncbions  are  creaking;  there  is  the  surging 
of  the  rudder  on  its  pintals  as  it  is  struck  hj  the 
waves  with  a  force  seemingly  enough  to  tear  it 
away  from  the  stem— a  force  computed  to  be 
eqnal  to  a  weight  of  three  tons  to  every  square 
foot.  There  is  the  rushing,  gurgling  noise  of  the 
sea  passing  the  sides,  and  an  occasional  splash 
of  water  tumbling  in  a  shower  on  deck  from  a 
broken  wave.      Such  are  the  mingled  sounds 
around  me,  that  the  ship  seems  a  huge  Hving 
monster  in  agony  of  pain,  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press complaint.     It  is  cheerless,  even  depress- 
ing.    This  eternal  motion  is  exhausting;  one 
cannot  read  or  even  think  in  the  midst  of  such 
sounds  until  after  long  habit  has  made  him  iu- 
difiereat  to  them.     But  we  are  in  no  danger;  we 
are  only  uncomfortable,  and  our  recollection  of 
the  gale  will  be  lost  in  one  di^  of  pleasant  sail- 
ing under  a  bright  sky^ 

March  30t*.  The  gale  has  passed  away,  but 
the  weather  is  still  boisterous  aad  the  sea  rough. 
The  ship  is  under  single  reefed  topsails  and  cour- 
ses. The  latitude  at  noon  was  24^52'  north,  and 
longitude  46^56*  west.     No  trade  wind  yet. 

At  two  o'clock  Midshipman  H.,  a  boy  of  four- 
teen years*  old  ran  from  the  lea-gangway,  to- 
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Notu  and  CommaUarU$.  ma  Va^tag^ U  Ckma 
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if«i^i  the  ''officei*  of  ihe  4eQk'*  boUiiig  up  a 
thermometer,  bis  whole  deportment  exhibiting 
conaternatjon*  Utterance  seemed  to  be  lost;  he 
stammered  out,  **  Sir !  Sir  !** 

*•  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  H.,*'  demanded  the 
Qfficer;  '*  broken  a  thermometer^  eh  7^ 
No,  sir;  Mayaard,  air." 
Well,  what  of  Maynar(l,8ir?*' 
Maynard,  sir,  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  to 
try  the  temperature*  fell  overboard/' 

**  Mao  overboard,  man  overboard/'  shouted 
several  voices. 

"  Cut  away  the  life-buoys,"  cried  the  officer 
of  the  deck.    *'  Rise  tacks  and  sheeto;  man  the 
main  clue  garnets  and  buntlines;   down  with 
the  helm,  quartermaster :  up  mainsail ;  man  the 
weather  topsail  braces ;  haul  foretopsail  brace; 
let  go  that  led  fore  topsail  brace :  jump*  taen* 
junjp  :  elear  away  the  starboard  quarter  boat." 
The  ordera  were  given  aod  obeyed  in  lesa  time 
than  is  required  to  record  tbeip,  and  the  almost 
immecjtate  eflect  was  to  check  tbe  ahipV  head* 
way,  theu  aia(  knots,  and  very  soon  to  give  her 
atem  hoard,  that  is,  cause  the  vessel  to  move 
stem  foremost,  add  in  the  direction  of  Mayqard, 
who  was  seen  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  rising 
and  sinking  from  our  view  as  the  crests  of  waves 
hove  up  and  broke  between  us.    He  sustained 
himself  well,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  seif-pos* 
sussed.    A  lifc'buoy  floated  a  hundred  yards  from 
hi^  in  ojf^e  direction,  and  a  ladder,  which  had 
beeq  thrown  over  board,  a^bout  fifty  yards  from 
him  in  another.     Officers  and  meu  watched  him 
from  the  ti^firail  with  deep  ioteresx.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  saw  neither  life-buoy  nor  ladder. 
Some  delay  in  lowering  the  boat  wa^  caused  by 
a  canvass  boat-cover  being  laced  over  it  as  a 
protection  from  the  efliects  of  the  suu.     Yet  ^ 
very  short  time  elapsed,  however  long  it  appear- 
ed to  us,  anxiously  excited  for  the  fate  of  the  maa 
struggling  for  bis  life,  within  our  sight,  iuarough 
feathery  sea.     His  cry  of  despair  came  to  us 
in  a  feeble  sound,  but  in  a  moment  we  had  the 
delight  to  see  the  boat  glancing  over  a  wave, 
every  man  bending  his  oar,  and  presently  a  sea- 
man in  the  bows  stretched  out  his  hand  and  seiz* 
cfd  that  of  the  exhausted  Maynard»     We  saw  him 
lifted  out  of  the  water.    Then  the  life-buoy  was 
picked  up  and  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship.    She 
was  hoisted  up  to  the  davits  and  secured  without 
accident,  notwithstanding  the  rough  sea.    The 
boatswain  managed  her  handsomely,  and  gained 
approbatioi\  for  the  cooluesa  and  skill  be  dis- 
played. » 

Maynard  was  conveyed  below,  very  much  ex* 
hausted  by  his  long  swim  and  fright;  aad  what 
man  could  undergo  such  peril,  and  escape  with- 
oi|t  suffering  from  the  effects  of  terror  ?  He  was 
pi(l9,  bis  lips  blue ;  his  eyef  were  glazed  aqd  al- 


most st^ng  ffom  Ibeir  socliet^  )  his  wMe  as- 
pect betrayed  fright  and  exhaustion.  His  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  felt.  He  received  the  atten- 
tions his  condUlott  required,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  able  to  speak  eompoMdly  of  what  bftd  hap» 

peoed.  .       .  , 

Maynard  ia  ona  of  tbow  slowHDOvifig,  belp* 
less  beings,  frequently  found  among  the  ••  lands* 
mea"  oa  hoard  ships  of  war.  Ma  waaaddieted 
to  strong  potations,  and  being  unable  to  provids 
for  himself  by  labor  4mi  share,  he  had  sought  to 
serve  his  couutry  in  the  navy :  but  he  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  a  hard  bargain  amoog  the 
patriotic  servants  of  the  people.  Ho  was  willing 
to  do  all  he  could,  but  he  could  do  noting  well; 
even  when  his  intellect  was  not  clouded  by  eman- 
ations from  the  grog-tab,  he  seemed  to  encum- 
ber every  thing  by  his  help.  In  the  coarse  of  his 
duty,  he  had  aHempted  to  draw  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter for  a  midshipman  of  the  watch,  whose  busi- 
ness was  te  ascertain  and  record  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea.  This  is  done  once  In  two  hoort. 
As  the  ship  rolled  deeply  to  leward,  a  wave  caught 
the  bucket,  with  the  effect  of  communieating  a 
pdwerful  jerk  to  the  man  holding  tho  rope  at- 
tached to  It,  because  be  held  it  tighUy.  He  lo§t 
his  equilibrium,  and  holding  &al  to  the  bucket, 

pitched  into  the  sea. 

When  he  rose  to  the  surface,  he  found  the  little 
wavelets,  formed  on  the  face  of  the  great  waves, 
were  blown  in  feathering  spray  and  dashed  al- 
most continuously  in  his  face.  He  was  farced  to 
swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt-water, 
and  his  first  effort  was  to  avoid  it.  He  beheld 
the  ship  bounding  away  from  him  under  siagle 
reefed  topsails  before  a  strong  wind.  He  had  ao 
distinct  appreciation  of  his  peril  at  first.  But  a 
doubt  that  he  wa«  missed,  or  if  missed,  could  be 
be  seen,  occurred.  He  saw  the  ship  change  her 
course,  so  that  her  side  was  offered  to  his  view, 
but  the  next  moment  her  atem  was  presented  to 
him  again,  and  his  hope  sank  under  the  idea  that 
on  one  knew  he  was  not  in  the  ship.  The  spray 
almost  beat  his  head  under.  He  saw  neither  life- 
buoy, nor  ladder,  nor  boat;  the  stem  of  the  ship 
was  towards  him  and  to  his  imagination,  she 
was  fast  leaving  him  to  perish  in  the  mulst  of 
the  ocean.  It  was  then. in  a  phrenqr  of  despair 
he  began  to  shout. 

The  incident  made  no  impression  upon  bim 
morally.  Bodily  pain  and  the  fear  of  heiug  lefl 
were  strongest  in  his  memory.  He  did  not  re- 
member whether  a  distinct  idea  of  death  aad 
eternity  had  entered  his  miud  at  all.  It  is  ver| 
certain  his  love  of  grog  was  not  abated  by  tb^ 
event. 

April  \st.  For  eight  daya  past  the  wind  ba^ 
been  from  the  southward  and  eastward.  Ou^ 
€ours«  lies  southeast,  and  tborafore  a|^ain«t  tb^ 
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Noiei  wnd  C^rfiffEentarCet,  cfi  a  Voyojgt  U  China. 
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Wfud.  8how«ri  of  rtiii  ftiid  gqaalfo  hftve  filfefd 
v|>  ibe  day.  I  note  the  weather,  becavse  we  are 
mekin;  a  track  for  Haory'a  wind  and  current 
ehtrn. 

Tiie  sea  fiM  tohahfed  e^naiderftMy,  but  to  Veep 
out  the  water,  it  ia  neeeeaarj  to  keep  the  npper 
Inlf-perfiilmtfii.  Tbiaia  *<  rope-yarn  Sunday." 
TIm  onKoary  Wtftk  of  the  ship  is  auspended  fta 
bt  II  pncficable,  and  the  day  ia  allotted  to  the 
sea  for  the  porpoae  of  making  and  ttieoding 
tlieircMMi.  Every  thtmiogh-bred  feeaman  is 
ihle  t»  anke  hia  own  wardrobe,  from  bead  to 
Iwt  Whereter  a  dry  spot  can  be  found  on  the 
tfiHleck,  groups  are  seated  with  their  clothes* 
^gi  rottiag  out  and  aewing  garments.  The 
nneof  the  day  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
tottparatire  quiet  wfaich  prevails.  Thursday, 
or  SitQitfay,  is  commonly  the  special  day  for 
taibrieg;  but  almost  every  day  men  apend  a  part 
•f  Aeir Msute  with  the  needle;  aome  of  them 
witTerytkilfuIIy. 

Afril  2n(f.  Being  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
MDth  die  religioua  aerrices  were  preceded  by 
nadfa^  aetoc6oos  from  the  naval  articlea  of  war, 
tkfttis,  **an  act  fbr  the  better  government  of  the 
MTyef  the  United  States.*'  approved  April,  1800. 
Ob  board  of  well  disciplined  ships,  the  officers 
lad  crew  are  mustered  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
vverj  neoth  to  hear  read  by  the  Captain's  clerk, 
■xh  peniens  of  this  antiquated  law  as  bear  es- 
iwdally  SB  the  conduct  of  sailors.  On  this  oc- 
eanaa  the  officers  are  in  parade  dreas ;  the  for- 
■ality  is  calculated  to  Increase  respect  for  the 
lav.  This  custom  m  commendable,  because  it 
atilcalatad  to  acqnaint  every  one  with  the  pro- 
viiioflaof  anlrcary  law  under  which  he  lives :  but 
l^law  itMlf  is  ao  little  in  harmony  with  the 
ijwit  of  our  political  inatitutions,  and  in  many 
ravpeeti  to  directly  at  variance  with  daily  prac- 
^  aad  omissions  afloat,  that  it  ia  questionable 
wbetlMr  the  reading  of  it  In  the  usual  manner  ia 
^vaatageeus  to  discipline.  It  is  generally  fol- 
l^ved  by  discusoiona  at  mess-table  which  com- 
BMaly  raault  in  convincing  every  reflecting  mind 
tka(  the  whole  system  of  naval  organization  and 
kvsbottMbe  reviaed. 

^law  of  1800,  ^for  the  better  government 
*f  vbe  Navy.**  conaiats  of  eleven  sections.  The 
^aaetien  eoataina  forty-two  articlea ;  the  aec- 
•sd  three;  the  aixth,  aeven;  and  the  remaining 
Mcaoaa eoe  each.  It  is  the  only  statute  designed 
^tbe  regulation  of  the  naval  aervice.  It  was 
P^^obabiy  sketefaed  by  naval  ofllcera  of  the  time, 
aad  amy  be  regarded  aa  an  imperfect  transcript 
^  the  British  atatute  book.  In  those  days  we 
x^BowIedged  onr  inferiority  to  Great  Britain, 
^  ioiitatiag  her  In  all  tilings  relating  to  the  navy ; 
t  eeairact  fer  iron  guns  for  the  navy  in  1796, 
K^pdttst  that  they  '^abnll  conform  exactly  In 


weight,  bore,  calibre  and  length,  to  British  ship 
guns  of  the  same  dimensions  now  in  use.*'*  Wo 
have  ceaned  to  copy  the  models  of  British  guns 
and  British  ships;  it  is  time  to  have  aome 
improvement  in  our  copy  of  their  naval  atatute 
book. 

Look  at  those  naval  articles  of  war;  listen  to 
the  strictures  upon  them  which  may  be  heard 
during  discussions  at  mess  and  in  pleasant  moon- 
lit first  watches. 

The  first  article  enjoloa  npon  commandera  of 
vessels  of  war,  ^'  to  show  In  themselves  a  good 
example  of  virtue,  honor,  patriotism  and  subor- 
dination," and  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  those 
under  their  command,  and  **  to  correct  alt  such 
as  are  guilty  of  ^'dissolute  and  immoral  practi- 
ces" *'  according  to  the  usage  of  the  sea  service." 

Every  Christian  gentleman  will  respect  this 
aimple  recommendation. 

But  it  gives  to  commanders  an  indefinite  power 
to  correct  the  conduct  of  subordinates  by  an  in- 
definite rule.  The  usage  of  the  sea  service  ia 
not  uniform  :  each  commander  eatablisbea  rules 
for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  vessel  undorbia 
command,  and  carries  them  with  him,  modifying 
them  from  time  to  time  aa  his  own  experience 
may  suggest.  There  is  an  usage  of  each  com- 
mander, but  scarcely  any  practice  is  uniform 
throughout  the  navy.  The  rules  which  govern 
the  allowance  of  water  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  one  commander  gives  his  crew  as  much 
water  as  they  require ;  another  allots  every  man 
one  gallon  and  not  a  drop  more,  and  a  third  lim- 
its the  allowance  to  a  less  quantity.  It  may  be 
fairly  asked,  the  usage  of  what  sea  service  is  to 
rule  ?  When  the  law  of  1800  was  enacted  our 
navy  was  too  small  and  too  young  to  have  ac- 
quired  an  udage  of  the  sea- service*  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  uaage  which  obtained  in  the 
British  navy,  upon  which  our  own  is  modelled, 
waa  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law. 
But  how  is  British  sea-custom  to  be  applied  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  ?  Our  command- 
ers may  be  ignorant  of  the  details  of  British  na- 
val usage  without  iucurriqg  reproach;  yet,  in 
minor  cases  at  least,  they  are  enjoined  to  correct 
the  faulta  of  anbordiuatea  by  the  !tx  non  $cripta 
of  a  foreign  aea-service  in  which  they  have  had 
no  experience. 

The  usage  of  the  sea-service  In  legal  construe* 
tiou,  means  the  lex  non  seriptat  or  common  law 
of  the  sea-service  peculiar  to  a  nation.  To  be 
available  in  law,  a  custom  must  be  sanctioned  by 
general  consent,  and  be  undisputed  for  a  very 
long  period— ^certainly  not  less  than  twenty  yeara. 
Next,  if  it  exists,  its  legality  must  be  established ; 
for  if  it  is  not  a  good  cuatom,  it  ought  to  be  no 
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loneer  used ;  nnd  to  be  good,  it  must  be  legal 
and  immemorial.  A  usage  or  custom  to  be  tm- 
memorial  in  England,  must  have  been  used  bo 
long  *'  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  So  that  if  any  one  can  show  the  be- 
ginning of  It,  it  is  no  good  custom.  For  which 
reason  no  custom  can  prevail  against  an  express 
act  of  parliament,  since  the  statute  itself  is  a 
proof  of  a  time  when  such  custom  did  not  exist." 
**  Now  time  of  memory  hath  been  long  ago  as- 
certained by  the  law  to  commence  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  and 
any  custom  may  be  destroyed  by  evidence  of 
non-existence  in  any  part  of  the  long  period  from 
that  time  to  the  present."*  The  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.  began  about  the  year  1189. 

Again,  what  practices  are  dissolute  and  im- 
moral, besides  those  specified  in  a  subsequent  ar- 
ticle of  the  law  ?  It  is  difflcult  to  give  a  definite 
answer.  If  a  commander  fail  to  be  exemplary 
in  his  own  conduct,  or  to  notice  the  deportment 
of  those  under  his  command,  how  can  he  be  le- 
gally punished  ?  Upon  this  point  even  the  usage 
of  the  sea-service  may  be  appealed  to  in  vain 
for  reply. 

The  second  article  requires  that  **  Command- 
ers of  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  navy  having 
chaplains  on  board,  shall  take  care  that  divine 
service  be  performed  in  a  solemn,  orderly,  and 
reverent  manner  twice  a  day,  and  a  sermon 
preached  on  Sunday,  unless  bad  weather,  or 
other  extraordinary  accidents  prevent  it:  and  that 
they  cause  all,  or  as  many  of  the  ship^s  company 
as  can  be  spared  from  duty,  to  attend  at  every 
performance  of  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.*' 

This  article  is  clearly  mandatory  ;  but  there 
IS  no  definite  punishment  laid  down  for  its  infrac- 
tion on  the  part  of  commanders.  Jt  is  unusual 
to  respect  all  its  provisions.  In  the  course  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  not 
known  of  religious  service  on  any  other  day 
than  Sunday,  and  on  that  day,  only  a  single  ob- 
servance, and  not  *'  twice  a  day,"  as  the  law 
directs.  I  have  heard  of  one  ship  only  on  board 
of  which  there  were  two  daily  religious  services. 

By  what  rule  is  it  to  be  determined  that  the 
manner  of  performing  divine  service  is  solemn 
and  reverent?  Opinion  on  this  point  will  vary 
according  to  sectarian  views.  Religious  servi- 
ces performed  after  the  manner  of  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians,  are  not  respected  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  by  them  would  not  be  regarded 
as  solemn  or  reverent ;  nor  can  those  of  the  sev- 
eral protestant  sects,  tn  foro  conacientiai^  consider 
the  daily  mass  of  the  catholics  respectable,  sol- 
emn or  reverent- 
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is  nothing  either  is  the  leUer  or  spirit  of  the  law 
from  which  a  reply  can  be  inferred.  Bat  all 
sects  in  the  ship,  whetlier  Roman  Catholic,  pro- 
testant, dissenter  or  jew,  are  required  to  join  to- 
gether in  soane  kind  of  religiotta  worship.  In 
too  many  instances,  we  imitate  British  practices; 
so  in  this,  the  Episcopal  service  of  the  Charth 
of  England,  regarded  as  it  were  ia  the  Ugbt 
of  a  compromise  of  all  religious  views,  has  come 
to  be,  in  form,  the  established  religion  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  If  aailofs  geoeraliy 
entertained  definite  views  of  religion,  there  woakl 
be  very  often  difficulties  of  eonscieneo  to  over- 
come in  order  to  obey  the  call  to  divine  service. 
But  being  for  the  most  part  totally  indifferent ea 
these  points,  they  observe  religious  ceremonies 
as  they  do  military  parades,  simply  heeanse  it  is 
part  of  the  duty  they  have  agreed  to  perform. 

Individuals,  both  officers  and  privates,  have 
urged  that  to  be  present  at  the  Episcopal  servi- 
ces, was  repugnant  to  their  reUgipne  faith;  and 
on  this  ground  they  have  been  excused  by  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  from  assisting  in  Sun- 
day's worship.  Commanders  are  gailty  of  as- 
sumption and  arrogate  power,  when  they  assume 
to  suspend  or  abrogate  entirely  the  operation  of 
any  law,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Some  parts 
of  the  Act  of  1800,  authorize  commanders  to  ex- 
ercise a  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  special  du- 
ties under  it;  but  the  theory  ia  that  efficacy 
of  law  depends  npon  obedience  to  all  ita  pro- 
visions; and,  therefore,  unless  it  be  expressly 
stated  otherwise,  no  one  charged  with  its  adoun- 
istration  can  safely  be  permitted  to  ezcase,  at 
discretion,  any  one  from  its  operatioii,  or  en- 
force one  part  of  the  law,  while  he  openly  disre- 
gards another  prevision  of  the  same  otntnte. 
The  moment  officers  assume  a  right  to  select 
particular  provisions  of  a  law  for  their  goidaace, 
or  to  reject  parts  of  a  law,  they  virtually  exer- 
cise a  discriminating  and  partial  oelo  power  over 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  thus  far  bring  law  into 
contempt  and  set  it  at  defiance.  The  daese  in 
question  is  imperative;  its  language  ie  that 
commanders  '*  shall"  **  cause  all,  or  as  many  of 
the  ship's  company  as  can  be  spared  from  dnty 
to  attend  at  every  performance  of  the  werabip 
of  Almighty  God."  It  ieavea  the  cooimaoder 
no  discretion  in  the  premises ;  it  gives  bins  no 
authority  to  excuse  individuals  on  any  other  plea 
than  that  of  duty.  And  when  he  assunaee  it, 
he  acts  contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  prece- 
ding article*  and  no  longer  shows  a  "geod  ex- 
ample" of  '*  subordination ;"  and,  if  deelioiiig  to 
attend  church  be  included  among  theaft,  he  not 
only  fails  **  to  correct,"  but  eaeoumgee  **  immo- 
ral practices,"  whenever  he  excBsee  aaj  one 
from  assisting  at  the  performance  of  diviae  acr- 
vice*    But  he  haa  quite  as. much  right  to  excuse 
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■en  fitMB  Svaday  worabip  m  be  has  to  6iitk*«ly 
iliipeBflt  with  the  reli^oM  services  wkieh  tbe 
liw  comnudi  to  be  performed  **  twice  a  dmy.*' 

There  is  another  queetion  under  tbie  article, 
which  abilractiofllstB  and  etrict  conatmctionietfl 
Bsy  coatider  to  be  of  paramoant  importaaee. 
CtB  IB  efficer  or  private  ia  tbe  aavy  be  legally 
paaitbed  for  diaobeyiog  aa  order  to  attend  di- 
viae  worthip  f 

The  law  direeta  diTine  aerrice  to  be  performed 
twiea  evwy  day«  a  aennon  to  be  preached  oo 
Saaday,  and  reqaurea  that  aH  perwna  on  board 
■ball  atiaad  at  evefj  performance  of  worship. 
If  thii  can  be  regarded  aa  a  '*  law  respecting  an 
mablithraent  of  religion,"  it  is  unconstitutional, 
aad  it!  provisions  are  null,  because  tbe  constitu- 
tuw  of  die  United  Sutes  declares  that  Congress 
ihtll  Bake  no  law  respecting  an  establiabment  of 
nligioa,  or  prubibiting  tbe  free  eaerciae  thereof." 

John  O'Brien,  £sq.,  of  the  United  States 
•nay,  itatei  the  argument  on  this  point ;  it  seems 
to  bi  80  pertinent  and  conelusive,  that  I  com- 
nesd  it  to  attention. 

^The  fiist  ameadment  to  tbe  Constitution  de- 
dam  that  *  Cengreas  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
iflf  aa  established  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
iieitits  thereof?  Tbis  is  a -general,  sweeping 
pnhihitien,  admittiog  no  exception  of  persons, 
fibcea,  or  officers.  It  deserves  attention.  Con- 
pMi  ia  net  merely  forbidden  to  establish  a  rv- 
Hgm,  or  to  make  any  law  even  respecting  such 
MUblidMaent.  Tbe  amendment  goes  further, 
Ihaa:  The  iegialatare  is  prevented  from  making 
uj  law  respeeting  tbe  establishment  of  re/igtoit, 
lot  ardigien,  or  any  special  religion,  hot  reli- 
gieaiaita  widest  and  most  extensive  meaning. 
The  word  dius  used  refers  not  solely  to  tbis  or 
that  particular  creed  or  sect,  but  to  all  religions 
tad  ail  sects  collectively,  as  well  as  to  each  of 
thna  iadindnally. 

**Ths  framera  of  our  constitution  and  tbe  peo- 
ple who  adopted  it,  deemed  religion  far  too  sa- 
cred aod  higb  a  matter  for  the  interference  of 
aay  hamaa  power,  and  for  this  reason  they 
jeiloasly  guarded  against  any  action  whatever 
hf  tbe  legislature  on  this  sacred  subject.  Our 
fivvenuasat  b  formed  to  settle  tbe  relations  of 
nta  to  man,  but  dare  not  intermeddle  with  those 
•f  naa  to  his  God.  Any  law  of  Congress  re- 
^fliiieg  any  one  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  to  at- 
tMd  diviae  service,  were  it  but  on  one  single 
Hcaeiea,  is  a  law  respecting  or  relating  to  the 
HiabiiihRient  of  religion.  Such  a  law  would, 
•  therefore,  be  null  and  void.  Congress  might  not 
^*iigaate  any  particular  form  of  service,  and 
dne  migfat  not  make  a  law  respecting  any  par- 
tieslar  form  of  religion.  It  would,  boweiver, 
be  set  less  a  law,  respecting  the  establishinent 
^  religion  generaDy,  and  would,  therefore,  come 


under  tbe  law  of  the  Constitution.  Our  whole 
political  theory  is  opposed  to  such  legislation. 
A  fundamental  axiom  with  us  is,  that  political 
governments  have  no  right  to  meddle,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  with  religion  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form.  Under  our  Constitution,  neither 
Congress  nor  any  individual,  has  tbe  shadow 
of  a  right  to  compel  any  one  to  attend  tbe  di- 
vine service  of  any  church  whatever,  even  if 
such  church  be  of  bis  particular  creed.  Tbis 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  renders  null  and 
void,  in  all  cases  and  for  all  persons,  any  law, 
military  regulation,  or  order,  requiring  attend- 
ance at  divine  service.  No  pretext  of  military 
discipline  will  avail,  since  tbe  Constitution  ia 
full,  clear  and  imperative,  making  no  exceptions 
and  admitting  none. 

**The  amendment  we  are  considering,  also 
forbids  Congress  to  pass  any  law  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Any  law  enforcing 
attendance  on  divine  service  would,  so  far  as  it 
was  effective,  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Any  individual  who  was  thus  forced  to 
attend  church,  would  practise  religion  not /ree/y, 
but  on  compulsion. 

**  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  religious  duty  with 
members  of  some  creeds  to  abstain  from  atten- 
dance at  divine  service  of  any  other  than  their 
own  church.  This  abstinence  is  for  them,  aa 
much  an  exercise  of  religion  as  any  positive  act. 
They  are  exercising  their  religion  by  this,  aa 
much  as  a  Jew  is  doing  so,  when  he  abstaina 
from  the  iesh  of  unclean  animals.  Now,  if  a  law 
requires  him  to  attend  a  divine  service  of  a  church 
not  his  own,  it  prohibits  him  not  merely  from  the 
free  exercise  of  his  religion,  bat  from  any  exer- 
cise of  it  in  this  particular. 

**  With  regard  to  such  persons,  there  is  yet 
another  protecting  article  in  the  ConstitntioD. 
The  sixth  article  of  this  instrument  declares,  that 
*  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication for  any  office  of  public  trust  under  the 
United  States.'  A  religious  test  is  the  requiring 
of  any  act  to  be  done,  or  any  article  of  beKef  to 
be  asserted  or  derived,  as  a  conditron  of  office, 
which- act  or  assertion  is  in  violation  of  tbe  trusts 
of  one  or  more  religious  creeds.  If  the  religion 
of  any  individual  requires  htm  to  abstain  from 
attendance  at  any  particular  form  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  made  by  law  a  part  of  bis  official 
duty  to  be  present  thereat,  such  law  imposes  a 
religious  test  on  tbis  person,  and  virtually  excludes 
him  from  office  on  account  of  his  religious  belief. 

**  As  an  objection  to  the  arguments  founded  on 
conscientious  scruples,  it  is  urged  that  the  rea- 
soning which  has  been  used  proves  too  much. 
The  members  of  some  religious  denominatione 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  to  all  forcible  resistance 
to  wrong.     Still,  from  the  arguments  used,  it 
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cviapuUory  oo  au  officer  or  aoldier  to  do  bii  oo* 
santial  duty  of  oppoaing  the  public  esomj. 

*'  This  objection  to  plausible  to  appoarancOi 
will,  on  ezaiuioatioo,  be  found  to  havo  bo  bear- 
iug  on  the  point  at  issue.  The  general  principle 
is  fully  admitted,  that  any  construction  oi  one 
part  of  the  const! totion  which  renders  another 
portion  of  the  same  instrument  a  mere  nullity* 
muat  necessarily  be  erroneous.  One  clause  may 
limit  or  modify  the  effect  of  another,  but  it  can 
never  destroy  it.  In  any  case,  therefore,  where 
those  parts  of  the  constitudon  securing  religions 
liberty,  must,  if  carried  into  vigorous  practice, 
annul,  in  effect,  the  power  vested  in  Congress  of 
creating  and  organizing  an  army,  [or  navy«]  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  they  are  modified  and 
restricted  by  this  grant.  This  is  on  the  principle 
that  the  grant  of  any  power,  carries  with  it  the 
grant  of  all  powers  necessary  fpr  its  exercise. 
But  this  principle  by  no  means  interferes  with 
another  of  equal  force,  which  is  that  in  all  cases 
where  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  do  not  con- 
flict in  any  way,  both  are  to  be  deemed  of  full 
force.  We  have  seen  that  certain  clauses  of  this 
instrument  prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  re- 
qairing  attendance  at  divine  service.  If  it  can 
be  ebown,  that  this  prohibition  necessarily  inter- 
feres with  any  power  necessary  for  Congress  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  raising  or  organizing 
an  army,  we  will  readily  admit,  that  so  far  as  it 
does  so  conflict,  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
public  force  it  is  ineffective.  To  do  this  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  prove  that  attendance  ou  divine 
service  was  an  obligation  of  such  nature,  that  an 
army  [or  navy]  could  not  exist,  or  that  it  could 
not  perform  iu  essential  and  appropriate  duties 
without  conforming  to  it.  If  this  cannot  be  made 
evident,  then  Congress  has  as  little  power  of  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  soldiers  [or  sailors]  at 
chui«h,  as  it  possesses  over  citizens. 

«•  On  this  point  but  little  need  be  said.  It  is 
evident  to  every  mind  that  attendance  on  divine 
service  is  purely  a  religions  duty  between  man 
and  his  Creator.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  military 
duty.  Armies  [or  navies]  are  raised  for  no  such 
purposes.  Deeirable,  then,  as  it  may  be  to  en- 
courage religion  among  all  men,  the  Legislature 
haa  no  powerwbatever  to  force  this  matter  either 
on  the  army,  [the  navy,]  or  on  the  public  at  large. 
It  must  be  left  to  each  one*B  conscience  and  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  Deity. 

**  It  is  true  that  Congress  can  enforce  duties, 
other  than  military  onos,  on  soldiers  [or  sailors,] 
but  its  power  in  this  respect  over  the  military, 
[ashore  or  afloat]  is  precisely  the  -same  as  it  is 
over  citizens.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions. And  if  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union 
has  prohibited  any  interference  with  religion  and 
religious  datiest  this  prohibition  is  of  as  full  force 


I  with  respeet  to  ttie  mrmj  m  to  citiseMh  mvikm, 
indeed,  it  can  bo  shown  tint  eueh  reatriction  b  io- 
consislent  with  die  oaieieaco  and  ensuniial  par* 
poses  of  the  army."* 

The  second  articAe  of  the  net  of  1809  is  stri* 
kingly  in  contrast  with  tho  aeeo«d  of  tlio  artieles 
of  war  which  govern  the  amy.  We  haive  ssea 
that  tho  first  is  imperative ;  but  dM  lam  ia  simply 
advisatory ;  its  language  runs  thus :  **  It  is  earn* 
eeily  roeoBmended  to  all  oflicora  and  soldien 
diligently  to  attend  diviao  service,**  dtc. 

The  object  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  hie  argnnent 
wna  to  show  why  **Coagreas  did  «ot  declare 
that  it  is  fa^utfed  of  all  officers  and  aoldieiv**  to 
attend  divine  service.  It  is  evident  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  article,  that  Congress  enter- 
tained a  strong  deeire  that  soldiera  should  attend 
church;  bnt  in  obedience  to  the  Constitutfon,  it 
refrained  from  compelling  them  to  do  what  it 
only  eameetly  recommended.  **  A  reeommea- 
dation,  however  urgent,  is  not  a  command.'* 

The  enactmenia  of  Congress  on  thia  point  for 
the  army  and  navy  are  remafkably  opposite ;  ia 
one  case  the  constitution  is  reepeeied ;  in  the  ether 
it  is  disregaitled.  Coagresa  nlono  is  responsible 
for  this  discrepancy.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  to  make  laws;  aud  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  the  Constitution  with  entire  reelect, 
by  acting  in  perfect  snbordinatioa  to  its  prsvie* 
ions.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  whether 
employed  in  any  branch  of  the  military  senrice 
of  tho  government  or  not,  to  obey  tho  law.  It 
should  not  bo  presumed  by  an  officer  of  the  aavy, 
or  army,  that  Congress  and  the  Execnttve  woald 
make  an  unconstitutional  law.  Has  an  officer 
of  any  grnde  authority  to  decide  upon  the  constitn* 
tionnlity  of  a  law,  and  to  be  go  veined  in  his  actiea 
under  it  according  to  his  own  decision  1  The  as- 
sumption and  exercise  of  such  anthority  mast  ea- 
d anger  military  discipline,  and  tend  to  place  men 
in  the  power  of  officers  who  might  bo  emel  and 
capricious,  almost  beyond  the  proieetion  of  law. 
No  such  authority  should  bo  recognized. 

If  legislators  in  their  onaetnrants  are  opealy 
insubordinate  to  the  Conadtntion,  they  shonM  not 
complain  of  those  who  are  inaubordinato  to  their 
sututes.  Through  the  ioflneoce  of  pomicioas 
example,  disobedience  may  bo  tranamhted  from 
tho  legielature,  in  a  descending  scnle,  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  privataa  in  onr  mOi* 
Ury  eetablishments,  with  the  effect  of  dostroyiDg 
all  discipline  and  snbordinntion.  Diaobodience 
to  law  ahould  never  be  permitted  to  any  case* 
If  a  law  be  nnconetitutional  even,  it  belongs  to 
the  law-making  power  to  aimnl  or  amend  it,  and 

*  A  Treatise  on  American  Military  lawa,  and  tbeprM- 
tice  of  courts  martial;  with  saggestions  for  their  inprort- 
ment.  By  John  O'Brien,  Lieutenant  ia  the  United  Sutes 
Amy.    PhUadalphia.    184e« 
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rekictaatto  testify  on  a  point  wbich  b«»  Boclnav 
definitioQ  in  their  miiuU.  Tbey  nre  noteetie6e4 
that  when  the  mental  ec}ttili)>rittBi  ie  dieCnrbed  in 
any  noticeable  degree*  conaequeut  npenawalr 
lowing  intoxicating  drioka,  that  t'  e  eonditioa  in 
deacribed  by  tbe  term  drutik.  There  aeeoia  to 
prey  ail  a  vague  notion  that  iUegal  dmnkenneen 
conaiete  in  a  total  aupproiaion  of  mental  poweiv 
accompanied  by  an  almoat  complete  let*  of 
cular  ability,  resulting  from  drinking  an 
sire  quantity  of  distilled  or  Ibrmented  lM|nor. 

Court,    *'  Waa  he  drunk  at  the  tioie  stated  I 

ffitntu.  **  I  shouU  not  say  he  was  actmmUy 
drunk ;  he  talked  a  little  thick,  and  couid*nt  walk' 
exactly  straight ;  he  might  have  been  n  Ueik  die*- 
guised  as  regards  to  liquor*  biu  I  can't  swear  he 
was  drunk." 

Court.    '*  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  lena». 
drunk?" 

fVitiuss,  '^I  can't  say  exactly,  for  I  knows  sobm. 
men  who  are  smarter  for  being  a  little  sprung*- 
I  once  knew  a  mate  that  wasn't  &t  for  duty  till, 
he  got  his  three  or  four  glaases  in  him.  I  sup- 
pose a  man's  drunk  when  he  is  fightiog,  aoiayt. 
don't  know  his  friends  and  won't  listen  to  re»-* 
son.  The  court  kuows,  a  man  may  get  roaeiaf: 
merry  over  his  glass,  say  and  do  many  feolieh. 


woold  follow  that  Congress  coold  not  make  it 
tot  to  those  whose  office  is  to  administer  and 
obsj  ths  Uws.  While  he  acts  in  obedience  to 
law,  it  is  a  privilege  of  every  American,  if  he 
beOeres  tbe  law  to  be  wrong*  to  state  bis  objec- 
tions,  ao  that  they  may  be  considered  by  legitimate 
lothority;  but  he  must  submit  cheerfully  to  the 
resnlt  of  deliberate  examination  by  such  author- 
itj,  even  when  contrary  to  his  own  deductioua. 

Tbe  third  article  of  the  act  of  1800  is  as  follows : 
"Aflj  officer,  or  other  peraon  in  the  navy,  who  shall 
In  |otlty  of  oppression,  cruelty,  fraud,  profane 
swearing,  dmnkenness,  or  any  other  scandalous 
condqct,  teodiog  to  the  destruction  of  good  mor- 
t!ii  shall,  if  an  officer,  be  cashiered,  or  suffer  such 
other  puoiihment  as  a  court-martial  shall  ad- 
j«t£e :  if  a  private,  shall  be  put  in  irons,  or  flog- 
ged, at  tbe  discretion  of  the  captain,  not  exceed- 
iag  twelve  lashes ;  but  if  the  offence  requu-e  se- 
verer pQnlshment,  he  shall  be  tried  by.  a  court- 
nartiaj,  aod  suffer  such  punishment  as  said  court 
dnU  inflict.'^ 

Tbe  classification  of  crimes  or  offences  here 
is  remarksble.  Oppression,  cruelty,  fraud,  pro- 
^e  swearing,  and  drunkenness  are  all  embraced 
ander  the  mild  generic  denomination  of  "  scanda- 
low  coodoct"  and,  are  of  tbe  same  enormity,  if 

aeasured  by  the  penalty  awarded  by  tbe  law.  |  things*  and  none  of  the  company  say  he  was 
An  officer  guilty  of  any  one  of  these  offences 
naj  be  cashiered,  that  is,  discarded  disreputably 
bm  tbe  navy,  or  he  may  be  punished  in  any 
maner  a  eonrt-martial  may  point  out;  but  a 
private  ii  subjected,  ordinarily,  to  be  punished  at 
tile  discretion  of  the  captain,  by  flogging  to  tbe 
eitent  of  one  dozen  lashes,  or  by  being  put  in 
irons.  Tbe  period  of  confinement  in  ironsb  or 
whether  be  is  to  be  in  manacles  only,  or  in  shac- 
kles oolj,  or  in  both,  is  not  stated.  Tbe  captain 
issamei  that  all  these  details  are  left  to  his  dis- 
netioa  and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Oppreiaioo  and  cruelty  are  classed  with  **  pro- 
^aeiwearing."  The  last  in  a  military  point  of 
visw,  ifl  merely  a  gross,  absurd  vulgarity,  which 
bnsfB  00  absolute  injury  on  any  one,  but  cruelty 
is  a  wanton  infliction  of  misery,  calculated  to 
goad  o»eo  to  mutiny.  As  far  as  it  relates  to  pro- 
hoe  swearing  the  law  is  obsolete :  1  have  no  re- 
(oHectJoo  of  hearing  of  any  officer  or  man  being 
peoisbed  for  this  indecorous  habit. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  charge  of  drunken- 
Bess  against  an  officer,  or  even  against  a  private, 
before  a  court-martial.  But  when  the  allegation 
is  made  against  a  private,  commanders  have  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  charge,  or  in  sen- 
tesciog  the  offender  to  punishment.  It  is  very 
'atlj  that  privates  are  innocently  punished  by 
(aptsias  under  this  chaurge ;  but  they  sometimes 
escape  deserved  castigatioo  w  hen  the  case  is  tried 
before  a  court.    The  reason  is  that  witnesses  are  [  hame  nnd  in  front  of  the  elbow  joints*  after  tha 


drunk.    I  should  not  like  to  swear  a 
drunk,  unless  I  was  very  clear  as  to  thofact*" 

A  very  free  construction  has  been  placed  upon 
this  article,  and  modes  of  punishment  uistitttte4 
which  are  not  even  alluded  to  in.  the  law.  In  prac- 
tice, privates  were  put  in  irons  tmd  flogged*  In 
many  cases  confinement  and  restraint  are  necessa* 
ry  preliminaries  to  trial ;  in  such  instances,  simply 
putting  in  irons  cannot  be  fairly  conaiderad  as 
the  punishment.  A  man  in  a  stale  ol  riotous 
intoxication  is  put  in  irons  to  prevent  injury  ta 
himself  and  others ;  but  if  released  on  becoming 
sober,  and  he  escape  subsequent  casiigatioa  be- 
cause he  had  been  already  confined,  there  w«Mdd 
be  in  fact  no  punishment  for  his  offence*  Among 
the  modes  of  punishment  not  alinded  to  in  tha 
law,  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  navy* 
are  the  "  colt"  or  rope's  end ;  the  rattan ;  car- 
rying a  heavy  shot  during  a  watch ;  standing  upon 
the  capstan;  riding  the  spanker-boom;  gagging; 
bucking,  &c«,  &e*  Tbe  two  laat  are  rase.  Gag- 
ging is  effected  by  securing  a  rod  of  iron  or  wood 
across  the  wide  open  mouth ;  it  is  employed  aa 
the  only  effective  mode  to  stop  a  stream  of  tha 
vilest,  vituperative  profanity  which  angrily  drunk- 
en seamen  alone  are  capable  of  imagining.  Buck- 
ing is  a  means  originally  invented  for  securing 
such  prisoners  as  possess  a  natural  facility  of  ee* 
caping  from  fetters ;  it  consists  in  placing  a  bar 
or  rod  of  sufficient  length  crosewise  benaath  tbe 
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wrttte  and  aakles  have  beeA  pot  io  irons.  This 
arraogemflDt  of  coarse  confines  the  prisoner  to  a 
Bitting  posture,  and  restrains  his  motions  to  very 
narrow  limits.  It  must  be  a  most  irksome  posi- 
tion to  endure  for  any  considerable  period. 

These  and  some  fantastic  modes  of  punish- 
ment may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  British 
navy  in  the  days  of  Benbow  and  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, long  prior  to  the  discovery  that  crime  might 
be  cured  by  *'  moral  suasion.*'  These  modes  of 
chastisement  are  used  for  the  correction  of  minor 
faults,  such  as  do  not  require  the  severity  of  the 
'*  cat."  They  are  not  ^o  be  cousidered  indica- 
tive of  the  cruel  or  tyrannical  spirit  of  officers ; 
they  are  more  open  to  be  charged  with  culpable 
leniency,  than  harshness  in  the  administration  of 
the  naval  code.  Nor  are  these  modes  of  pun- 
ishment  positively  illegal,  although  they  are  not 
prescribed  In  the  liw:  they  are,  it  is  to  be  as- 
aerted,  *^  according  to  the  usage  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice," and  therefore  sanctioned  by  the  first  article 
of  the  act  of  1800. 

The  three  first  articles  of  this  statute,  it  has 
been  shown,  are  designed  to  correct  those  who 
err  in  their  conduct  morally;  no  one  of  the  of- 
fences named  or  alluded  to  is  peculiar  to  military 
organization. 

Articles  four,  five  and  six  award  death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  ad- 
judge, for  neglect  to  prepare  at  the  proper  time 
for  battle;  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  for 
cowardice,  negligence  or  disaffection  during  bat- 
tle. Article  seven  enjoins  the  preservation  and 
transmission  to  the  proper  officers  of  all  papers 
fonad  on  board  of  prizes,  and  mulcts  any  inva- 
sion of  this  injunction,  in  the  share  of  prize  mo- 
ney due  the  offender.  Embezzlement  of  prop- 
erty t^lcen  from  the  enemy,  and  pillage  of  pris- 
oners are  punishable  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, according  to  articles  eight  and  nine.  Hold- 
ing unauthorized  intercourse  with  an  enemy; 
fsiling  to  report  within  twelve  hours  the  receipt 
of  any  letter  «r  message  from  an  enemy  or  rebel, 
aabjects  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  death,  ac- 
cording to  articles  ten  and  eleven.  Article  twelve 
provides  that  spies  shall  suffer  death.  Accord- 
ing to  article  thirteen  those  convicted  of  mutiny 
shall  suffer  death ;  but  mutinous  or  seditious  prac- 
tices may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial.  Article  fourteen  provides  '* death  or 
anch  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall 
inflict"  for  disobedience,  and  for  assaulting  or 
attempting  to  assault  a  superior  officer  on  duty. 
Quarrelling  is  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  a 
court-martial.  The  only  penalty  of  deserting  to 
an  enemy,  (article  sixteen,)  is  death ;  but  deser- 
tion without  this  aggravating  circumstance,  (ar- 
ticle seventeen,)  may  be  punished  with  deaih  or 
otberwiae  at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial. 


Frauds  against  the  United  States,  (article  nine- 
teen,) and  loss  of  idjury  to  vetaels  from  heedleis 
navigation  are  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  a 
court-martial:  but  an  officer  who  sleeps  upoh 
watch,  (article  twenty,)  or  otherwise  neglecti  his 
duty,  "shall  suffer  death"  or  other  punishment; 
a  private  guilty  of  like  offence  may  be  flogged 
or  put  in  irons.     Murder  committed  by  any  one  of 
the  navy  while  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  (art.  21,)  may  be  punished 
by  death.     Failure  in  discharging  properly  the 
duty  of  convoy  of  vessels,  (art.  22,)  is  punisha- 
ble at  discretion  of  a  court.    To  receive  mer- 
chandize on  board  pnblic  vessels,  (art.  23;)  to 
waste  or  embezzle  public  property,  (art.  24,)  are 
punishable  as  a  court  may  determine ;  but  a  wan- 
ton destruction  of  public  property,  (art.  25)  in- 
curs the  penalty  of  death.    Thefts  of  amounts 
of  less  than  twenty  dollars,  (art.  26.)  are  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  captain;  beyond 
that  value  by  sentence  of  a  court.     Offences 
committed  against  people  on  shore,  (art.  27,)  ars 
subject  to  punishment  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial.    Every  person  in  the  navy  is  liable  to  pun- 
ishment, (art.  28,)  if  he  fail  to  do  bis  best  to  bring 
offenders  against  the  law  to  trial.     Article  29 
relates  to  muster-rolls,  books,  &c.,  transfer  of 
accounts,  and  directs  that  the  captain  *' shall 
cause  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  navy 
to  be  hung  up  in  some  public  part  of  the  ship, 
and  read  once  a  month  to  the  ships  company." 
It  is  common  to  see  the  commander^s  general 
orders  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  ship 
under  his  command  hung  up,  but  not  **  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  navy."    Article  30 
restricts  authority  to  punish  to  the  captain,  sod 
limits  punishment  by  him  to  twelve  lashes  with 
the  cat- o'- nine- tails;  but  the  authority  was  for 
many  years  exorcised  by  the  lieutenant  on  watch. 
Any  master-at-arms  who  may  suffer  a  prisoner 
to  escape  from  his  custody,  (art.  31,)  "  shall  suf- 
fer in  such  prisoner's  stead."    Crimes  not  spec- 
ified, (art.  32,)  are  punishable  **  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  in  such  cases  at  sea.^    The 
remaining  articles  refer  chiefly  to  the  constitntioa 
of  courts- martial,  which  are  composed  always 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  line  excluBively, 
although  neither  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the  law 
requires  that  members  shall  be  of  that  class  alooe. 
There  is  one  exception  on  record :  a  man  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder  by  a  court,  con- 
vened under  the  authority  of  the  late  Commo- 
dore Jacob  Jones  in  the  Pacific,  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  belonged  to  the  medical  staff  of 
the  squadron. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  refers  to  courts 
of  enquiry.  The  third  section  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  authority  of  officers  in  case 
of  wreck  or  loss  of  the  "resBti.    Section  4,  pro- 
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Tides  that  the  pay  of  tbote  taken  by  the  eoemy 
19  to  eoDtiiiae.  Seetioo  5,  makes  prixea  the 
property  of  the  captors;  aod  sections  6  and  7, 
rslate  to  the  distribution  of  prize  money.  The 
el«s  of  sieam  engineers  were  not  in  existence 
10  the  year  1800,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
DOC  meotioned  in  the  law.  Sections  8,  9,  and 
10  relate  to  pensions. 

Tbii  brief  eummary  of  the  act  of  1800  shows 
how  little  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ige;  itt  barbarity  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  notices  than  sixteen  offences  to 
which  die  penalty  of  death  ia  attached. 

To  oegleet  to  prepare  for  battle; 

BisobedieBee  of  orders,  or  cowardice,  or  die- 
a^Ewtioa  iku-ing  battle ; 

To  hold  onanthorized  interconrse  with  an  one- 
my  or  rebel ; 

Failiog  to  report  within  twelve  hours,  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  or  message  from  an  enemy  or 

rebel; 

To  eadeawor  to  corrupt  any  person  in  the  navy 

to  betiay  his  trust ; 

To  dieobey  the  lawful  orders  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer; 

To  draw,  or  to  offer  to  draw  a  weapon  upon 

him; 

To  deeert  or  entice  others  to  dese 
To  perform  duty  negligently  ; 
To  sleep  on  watch ; 
To  leave  bis  sution  before  being  roi 

lieved; 

To  barn  or  unlawfully  set  hm  to  any  kind  of 
pebfic  proper^ ; 

Matisy  and  murder.  And  all  these  offences 
aie  alike  ponisbable  by  death  under  this  code. 

fiat  the  most  barbarian -like  clause  of  the  whole 
■  the  thirty-first,  which  makes  the  master-at- 
|RM«  (a  petty  officer  who  performs  the  functions 
•f  e  jailor,)  responsible  for  the  crime  of  any  pris- 
ooer  who  may  escape  from  bis  custody :  its  Ian- 
P^e  it,  be  ••shall  suffer  in  such  prisoner's 
■iMd.'*  This  clause  has  never  brought  any  mas- 
tar-tt-anns  to  the  gibbet,  but  its  provision  is  not 
Ihe lesi  BDchristian  on  that  account:  it  partakes 
^  the  ipirit  of  the  Chinese  law,  which  sanctions 
^canotti  punishments  for  all  crimes. 

Tnily,  the  hazards  of  life  in  the  navy  are  uu- 
iB^nHii:  it  is  exposed  to  the  chances  of  battle, 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  to  the  per4^icious  influ- 
^cee  of  climate,  and  lastly  to  an  antiquated  and 
hvbaroufl  code  of  laws.  It  is  true.  Congress 
h^  aboliebed  punishment  by  the  cat-o*nine- 
toils;  still,  under  m  code  which  sets  out  with 
narked  attention  to  minor  morals  and  manners, 
^  the  establishment  of  a  national  religion  afloat, 
men  may  be  hung,  or  ignomiuiously  shot  to  death, 
*^oat  od  ii&tiiim. 

There  are  certain  features  in  this  code  which 
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tend  to  develope  and  foster  the  self-esteem 
of  those  who  hold  office  under  it;  especially  of 
those  in  whom  vanity  naturally  preponderates  in 
the  mental  constitntion.  A  midshipman,  a  mere 
boy,  may  be  a  ••superior  officer;"  at  any  rate* 
be  is  likely  to  think  he  is  always,  relatively  to 
privates.  This  reflection  is  not  calculated  to  di- 
minish his  importance  in  his  own  estimation.  If 
he  is  a  giddy  youth,  it  may  be  anticipated  he  will 
soon  acquire  an  imperative  and  overbearing  do* 
portment  towards  inferiors,  as  be  is  reminded 
monthly  that  the  law  puts  at  stake  the  life  of  any 
sailor  who  even  offers  him  the  slightest  personal 
injury.  Feeling  that  the  law  protects  him  from 
assault  by  an  inferior,  under  penalty  of  death, 
and  from  simple  insult  or  disrespect,  under  pain 
of  the  •*  cat,"  he  acquires  confidence.  He  may 
have  no  disposition  to  enforce  the  law ;  still  it 
imparts  to  him  a  sense  of  security,  in  the  same 
manner  as  arms  at  hand  give  a  confidence  where 
there  is  possibility  of  being  attacked,  even  when 
one  is  decidedly  averse  to  using  either  sword  or 
pistol  offensively.  While  the  law,  in  this  view 
of  it,  tends  to  encourage  official  vanity  and  pride, 
it  exerts  an  humbling,  an  humiliating  iufluenca 
over  privates.  In  some  instances  at  least,  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  simple  manly  respect,  they  be* 
come  cringing  in  manner  towards  officers  of  all 
degrees  and  quality. 

The  idea  exists  pretty  extensively  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  objects  of  this  law  are  to 
support  officers  of  the  line  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  It  gives  a  discretion  to  captains  and  to 
courts-martial  in  awarding  punishments  for  crime; 
as  it  is  the  practice  to  constitute  courts  of  line 
officers  exclusively,  and  as  none  can  become  cap- 
tains except  line-officers,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
power,  respectability  and  distinction  can  iuure 
only  to  the  line :  the  staff  is  excluded.  In  the 
minds  of  very  many,  staff'-officers  are  never  ad- 
mitted to  an  official  level  with  those  of  the  line 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  although  they 
pay  to  staff'-officers,  unofficially^  due  respect,  and 
entertain  for  them  personally,  as  much  consider- 
ation and  kindness  as  gentlemen  can  reasonably 
expect  or  desire  from  each  other.  If  a  surgeon 
and  a  purser  of  twenty  years*  experience  in  the 
navy,  and  a  newly  commissioned  lieutenant  of 
the  line  were  directed  to  examine  a  cheese,  and 
report  in  writing  their  opioiou  on  its  condition  or 
quality,  the  chances  are  ninety- nine  in  a  hnn- 
dred,  that  the  young  lieutenant  would  claim  as  a 
right,  inherent  to  his  pertinency  to  the  line,  to 
place  his  signature  to  the  joint  report  above  that 
of  the  old  surgeon  and  purser.  Yet,  in  bis  opin- 
ion, perhaps  nothing  would  be  more  preposter- 
ous, than  to  see  the  name  of  a  senior  lieutenant 
of  the  line,  written  below  his  own,  on  any  offi- 
cial paper.    There  is  s  fooling,  a  tone  of  official 
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supremacy  among  line  officers  of  every  grade, 
which  they  think  their  duty  requires  them  to  as- 
sert over  staff-officers  upon  all  official  occasions. 
A  line-officer  of  the  grade  of  commander  and  a 
surgeon  may  have  associated  for  years ;  and,  as 
friends  and  mess-mates,  shared  in  common  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  faced  the  dangers  of  battle 
and  escaped  shipwreck  together:  yet,  while  as 
an  Individual  he  would  incur  any  rijk  to  serve 
him,  the  commander  would  be  a  little  disturbed, 
if  that  surgeon  should  so  far  question  his  prece- 
dence and  supremacy,  as  to  precede  him  in  as- 
cending a  ship*sside-ladder  on  an  o^cia/ occasion, 
or  sign  an  official  paper  before  him.  His  official 
self-esteem  would  be  wounded,  and  he  would, 
most  probably,  remind  his  friend  of  his  own  offi- 
cial importance. 

This  punctilious  feeling  is  illustrated  also  by 
the  names  of  classes  in  common  use,  which  seem 
to  have  been  contrived  to  foster  the  ideal  superi- 
ority of  the  line :  at  least  the  sensitiveness  of  staff 
officers  has  suggested  such  a  construction.  Offi- 
cers of  the  line  have  been  erroneously  termed 
** sea- officers, '*  while  those  of  the  several  staff 
departments,  as  the  medical,  the  pay  and  provis- 
ion, and  the  steam  engineer  departments,  have 
been  as  erroneously  called  "civil  officers. "  The 
duties  of  all  are  alike  performed  at  sea,  and  there- 
fore, the  name  **  sea-officers  "  is  equally  appro- 
priate to  all :  and,  as  all  are  alike  subject  to  mil- 
itary laws,  to  military  tribunals  and  customs, 
«wear  military  badges  and  trappings,  and  are  im- 
bued with  a  common  military  tone  and  spirit ; 
and,  as  the  object  of  the  combined  labors  and 
vocations  of  all  aro  alike  military,  there  is  no 
propriety  in  calling  any  of  them  **  civil  officers. " 
It  is  true,  these  names  might  be  considered  to  be 
simply  technical :  but,  even  admitting  this,  they 
are  not  well  chosen.  Since  officers  have  not  been 
content  to  call  themselves  exclusively  "sea-offi- 
cers, "  they  have  also  styled  themselves  "the 
officers  proper  of  the  navy,  *'  as  if  none  others 
are  properly  officers  of  the  navy.  This  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  line-officers  to  be 
prominently  distinguished  above  the  class  mis- 
called *' civil,'*  has,  in  effect,  diminished  the  re- 
spectability of  the  latter  appellation  in  the  navy, 
and  made  it,  in  a  manner,  distinctive  of  an  infe- 
rior caste,  composed  of  staff-officers,  whose  po- 
sition in  the  navy  is  like  that  of  a  first  wife*s  chil- 
dren in  a  family,  ruled  by  a  cold-hearted  step- 
mother who  has  offspring  of  her  own;  they  have 
the  family  name,  but  are  not  allowed  an  equal 
voice  or  position  in  the  household,  to  the  support 
of  which  they  may  contribute  a  full  quota. 

Professional  ambition  is  laudable.  But  to  vain- 
ly boast  of  belonging  to  a  profession,  as  if  all 
merit  consisted  in  the  membership,  is  almost  in- 
excuaable,  even  among  very  **  young  gentleinen.  *' 


It  is  an  honor  to  be  of  the  navy,  for  the  reason 
that  the  glory  of  its  achiovoments  sheds  adistia- 
guishing  ray  upon  all  ita  mombers,  both  ancieot 
and  modern,  whether  of  tiie  line  or  staff.  In  the 
language  of  the  distinguished  conqooror  on  Lake 
Erie :  "  There  is  glory  enough  for  all ; "  no  man 
need  complain  of  bis  share,  or  seek  mors,  by  as- 
suming titles,  calculated  to  disparage  the  labors 
of  those  in  any  department  of  the  serviee,  neces- 
sary to  ita  efficiency. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
1800  to  warrant  notioos  of  the  kind  described; 
but  its  general  spirit  tends  to  prodoce  the  effect 
alluded  to.  Officers  of  the  line  eommooce  their 
military  career  as  boys,  and  grow  np  under  this 
code ;  the  notions  inspired  by  it  become  so  fami- 
liar to  their  minds,  that  their  propriety  is  neither 
questioned  nor  examined. 

This  tone  of  line  supremacy  and  line  prece- 
dence, so  continuously  asserted,  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  service.  It  is  common  in  the  British  navy ; 
but  there  it  is  less  remarkable,  because  the  punc- 
tilious attention  given,  in  the  society  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  consideration  of  rank  and  prece- 
dence, seems  merely  to  find  an  analogue  in  the 
organization  of  the  navy  and  army  of  an  aristo- 
cratic government.  Under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  however,  any  assertion  of  supre- 
macy of  the  sort  stands  out  prominently  and  be- 
comes remarkable,  if  not  offensive.  It  is  totally 
at  variance  with  our  political  institutions  aod 
social  condition.  It  might  have  been  anticipated 
that  military  ofganizations,  closely  copied  from 
those  of  an  aristocratic  government,  would  not 
harmonize  with  the  principles  and  customs  of  a 
free  democracyi  under  which  the  law  gives  ao 
man  precedence.  If  a  citizen  gains  preeedence 
or  supremacy,  he  owes  it  to  a  common  apprecia- 
tion, by  the  public,  of  his  distinguished  talents,  or 
merit  of  some  kind,  but  never  to  legal  enactment 
or  official  vocation. 

When  adult  men,  who  have  been  educated  and 
grown  up  under  a  democracy,  enter  the  military 
service  in  the  staff  of  either  the  army  or  navy, 
which  is  necessarily  organized  on  the  aristocratic 
principles  of  governmeDt,  they  find  this  assertion 
of  precedence  and  supremacy  of  the  line,  on  all 
official  occasions,  repngnant  to  all  their  estab- 
lished opinions.  They  soon  become  imboed 
with  the  military  tone  of  thesoeioty  of  which 
they  constitute  a  part ;  but  they  never  loam  to 
feel,  they  should  always  appear  in  public  as  the 
inferiors  of  their  mess  companions  of  the  line. 
They  feel  that  a  law  of  seniority  shooM  bo,  in 
Its  operation,  common  to  all.  Probably  this  'm 
the  reason  why  the  naedical  officers,  as  long  ago 
as  1816,  asked  for  a  definite  position,  or  assimi- 
lated rank,  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
navy.    To  very   many,  their  preteosioni  and 
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dant  ktvD  ■•!  admnod  to  bemmaaoDsble;  bat 


thej  liftv*  baan  eontiouoBgljr  reaimad  by  the  line 
ftaorally,  wid  ki  afute  of  the  .general  order  of 
tbe  Seeralarf  of  d»»Novy  on  the  wbyect,  iaaoed 
ia  Aflgaat  1846,  the  queatioo  m  atiU  mooted  and 
naaiaa  Bosattled.  And  it  will  probably  tbaa  re- 
■aia  OBiil  a  code  of  lawa,  in  harmoDy  with 
•ar  payiieal  caaed  and  the  progreaaiTe  apirit  of 
tbaaga»  ia  deviaed  for  tbe  f^oYonuneiU  of  the 
UTy. 

It  will  be.peffeeiTod  that*  lo  my  poor  opinioo, 
diMd  pmanaiona  between  oflieerB  of  the  line  and 
W  tb0  aiftfr  about  n»k/  that  ia,  ralative  poeition, 
kvttbair  erigitt  excfaatvely  in  the  aatiqnated 
hir  of  1800.  in  the  ayatem,  the  confuaed  organi- 
Mtiaa  of  tbe  naval  nerrire,  and  inita  want  of 
^vaaay  withonr  political  and  aocial  condition. 

Coaaocted  with  the  formalton  of  a  code  of 
■nfiiaiy  law  for  tho  omYy,  there  areaeveral  points 
of  ioteraic  and  importance,  which  ahonld  be  de- 
libcntalj  cenridoffvd  :  a  navy  ia  defined  to  be  a 
b«4y  of  citiseoa  armed  and  trained  to  fight  the 
•May  at  lea — an  army  diatribnted  in  fortreaaeo 
vliicb  oioTe  aboat  on  the  ocean.  A  ahip'a  com- 
9^h  i>  « frigate,  eomparea  with  a  regiment  of 
tbe  troiy;  bat  the  companlea  of  tbe  naval  regi- 
neBt  are  called  '« diviaiooa.  *'  Beaidea  fighting 
|1m  great  goaa  and  diacbarging  crtber  pnrely  mil- 
^  dotiaa,  oar  nnatical  aoldiera,  or  men-of- 
van-aeo,  are  raqnired  to  managi^  the  machine- 
iT<  by  which  their  fortraaa  ia  made  to  move  from 
f^  to  place.  Tbey  eserciae,  aa  it  were,  a 
Mtk  focatioa;  tbey  are  aailora  and  aotdieia  at 
ibeaaaie  time. 

Tbe  olgectof  a  military  organisation  by  land 
w  tea,  leeiBcieat  military  aggreaaion  and  defence. 
Aotboiity  moat  be  centered  in  one  man ;  and  to 
bia  all  mnat  render  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
««e  toaacare  ancceaa.  What  ia  true  in  thia  re- 
ipeetof  an  entire  army  or  navy,  muat  be  trae  of 
ni  leparate,  component  diviaiona.  All  authority 
^  power,  neceoaary  to  fight  and  aail  a  ahip, 
mm  be  placed  in  a  chief  officer,  the  captain  ; 
^  tbey  ahonld  bo  atrictly  limited  to  theae  ob- 


"^  ?*"*'"*  of  the  word  rank,  used  aa  a  military  tech- 
8*cility.  is  relative  position.  It  means  nothing  more  nor 
*^''*  It  is  sometimes  used  synonymously  for  the  word 
tndi;  bet  a  little  anamination  will  show  that  it  ehoold 
■"wbt  so  aaed  when  pieciaioB  ia  deairad.  There  are 
*^*^gnde«  of  line-officers:  the  grade  of  captains,  the 
Cn^ofcomroauders,  of  lieutenants,  d&c.  All  captains 
ife  of  the  same  grade;  hut  no  two  captains  are  of  the  same 
>«ik:  every  eapuin  has  a  position  which  is  relative  to 
*<ber  captains,  and  (tbe  senior  excepted)  is  below 
*«ae  oae  in  tbe  grade.  A  ranks  B,  because  his  rela- 
>^«  poiitioB  is  before  that  of  B  on  the  list :  so,  it  is  said, 
CDpttrns  rank  commanders ;  because  the  relative  position 
orthe^nide  of  captains  is  before  that  of  the  grade  of  com- 
aasdeis  in  the  classification  or  scale  of  nulitary  organi- 


jecta,  ao  that  the  iadtridnala  anhordiaate  la  bitt, 
may  each  e^joy  aamach  peraonalAreedom  of  ac- 
tion aa  ia  neceaaary  to  bappineaa,  and  conaiatent 
with  the  circnoMtaneea  of  theiraituation.  Bnt  it 
d€»ea  not  appear  neceaaary,  in  order  to  aeeure 
prompt  obedience,  iblit  the  captain  ahonld  pea- 
aeaa  plenary  powera  of  pttniabeaent,  or  that  indi- 
tidnala  ahonld  poaaeaa  neither  lighla  nor  privi- 
legea  indepondont  of  hie  pleaenre.  Thenafore, 
it  becomea  neceaaary  to  define  earefttlly  what  are 
the  righta  and  powera  of  all ;  and  what  degree  of 
diacretlon  may  be  aafely  allowed  to  each.  A 
general  reeponaibillty  nmat  be  required  of  the 
captain;  therefore,  a  proportionate  diacretlon 
ahottld  be  given  him  to  act;  bnt  it  ianot  neeeaaa* 
ry  he  ahonld  be  bold  apecially  or  pauticnlarly  ra* 
aponaibie  for  every  department  in  the  ahip.  Par* 
ticniar  reapooatbiMtiea  may  be  aaalgned,  by  law,  to 
officera  anhordinate  to  him.  The  parser  maybe 
held  reaponaible  fur  the  pay  and  proviaion  de- 
partment, and  the  aurgeon  for  the  individaal  and 
general  treatment  of  the  aick  and  hnrti  indepen- 
dently of  the  captain*  It  ia  not  neceaaary  that 
the  captain'a  aathority  ahonld  enable  him  to  decide 
upon  the  correcmeaa  ul  the  pnraer*a  aceouuta,  or 
upon  the  condition  of  health  of  any  individoal* 
who  may  rapreaent  himaelf  incapable  to  to  dia- 
cfaarge  duty,  or  what  courae  of  treatment  may  be 
requisite  for  bis  recovery.  The  law  abould  re- 
quire him  to  aid  both  the  aurgeon  and  puraer  in 
the  discbarge  of  their  respective  dutiea,  for  which 
it  holds  them  directly  reaponaible.  It  ia  not  np- 
ceaaary  that  the  aurgeon,  or  puraer,  or,  iudeed« 
tbe  chief  of  auy  ataff  department  in  the  ship, 
should  be  subordiuate  to  any  officer  whatever* 
eicept  tbe  captain. 

Prompt  obedience  cannot  well  be  enforced 
without  prompt  or  summary  punishment.  But, 
it  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that  the  power 
to  punish  must  be  given  to  an  individual.-^ 
Tbe  object  may  be  attained  through  the  medium 
of  a  sbip*s  court,  composed  of  three  or  mora  offi- 
cera, detailed  under  authority  of  tbe  captain.  A 
acfaedule  of  faults,  offencee  and  crimes,  might  be 
prepared,  with  the  punishment  annexed  to  each; 
and  under  it«  the  functions  of  a  ship*8  court  would 
be  analogoua  to  those  of  a  jury;  it  would  deter- 
mine, by  the  evidence,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused;  but  the  law  alone  would  award 
the  punishment.  A  very  few  minutea  would  be 
sufficient  to  try  by  such  court,  any  of  tbe  petty 
gangway  cases,  which  it  is  the  practice  now,  for 
the  captain  alone  to  examine  and  adjudicate.  A 
similar  principle  of  trial  might  be  adopted  for 
the  observance  of  courta-martial,  in  which  tbe  law 
of  1800,  placea  too  large  a  discretiorf.  The  fea- 
ture of  courts-martial  most  inconsistent  with  our 
political  creed,  is  the  sworn  secrecy  of  tbe  mem- 
bera  aa  to  each  othera  votea.    It  ia  not  perceived 
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that  an  open  vote  or  expreitioD  of  opioion  as  to 
the  guilt  or  inaoceDco  of  a  person  woald  be  dan- 
gerous,  eitber  to  the  members  of  the  court,  or  to 
justice.  Judges  aod  jurors  in  civil  courts  do  not 
find  secrecy,  as  to  their  opinions  in  any  case,  ne- 
eessary  to  their  own  perribnal  safety.  Whether 
it  would  be  either  safe  or  judicious,  to  go  below 
the  various  grade  of  commission  officers  in  the 
formation  of  courts,  is  questionable.  In  a  very 
great  degree,  a  commission  is  a  guarantee  of  in- 
telligence, probity  and  experience,  which  are  im- 
portant qualities,  for  any  body  clothed  with  pow- 
er to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  allegations  which 
involve  chastisement  in  any  form.  Privates  are 
aot  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  these  attributes ; 
there  are,  doubtlessly,  very  many  among  them 
entirely  capable  to  act  as  jurors.  To  make  them 
eligible  to  such  position,  by  selection  under  au- 
tiiority  of  the  captain,  would  tend  to  elevate  them 
and  increase  their  self-respect,  because  it  would 
open  to  them  a  path  to  distinction  among  their 
iellows,  which,  under  the  present  system,  has  no 
existence.  A  ship  of  war  is  truly  a  microcosm— 
a  little  world  in  which  public  opinion  exists  and 
is  respected ;  it  only  requires  to  be  elevated  and 
directed  to  make  it  as  influential  for  the  common 
good  in  a  commnnity  at  sea,  as  ia  a  community 
•n  shore. 

The  punishment  of  individuals  who  disregard 
the  law  is  designed  for  the  common  good  of  the 
community,  by  restraining  those  who  are  prone 
to  imitate  bad  examples.  That  mode  ofpuuisb- 
ment  is  best  which  most  perfectly  accomplishes 
the  object,  and  at  the  same  time,  renders 
the  necessity  of  its  infliction  the  least  fre- 
quent. But  the  best  mode  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. 

All  penal  codes ;  all  systems  or  modes  of  pun- 
ishment ;  all  plans  for  preventing  offences  against 
persons  or  property,  or  for  securing  obedience  to 
authority,  hitherto  devised  by  the  wisest  legisla- 
tors, are  defective,  if  they  have  not  entirely  failed 
in  their  object.  The  Russian  knout,  the  basti- 
nado, the  whipping-post,  the  rattan,  the  bamboo, 
the  cat-o*-nine-tails,  cooflneraeut  in  fetters, 
the  solitude  of  the  dark  cell,  imprisonment  and 
labor  in  silence,  restricted  diet,  branding,  maim- 
ing, decollation,  hanging  and  shooting,  have  been 
employed  vigorously  without  improving  the  vir- 
tue or  morals  of  men.  Crimes  are  not  less  fre- 
quent or  less  shocking  now,  than  they  were  a 
century  since,  either  in  Christian  societies,  or 
among  the  various  communities  of  religious  mis- 
believers. On  the  contrary,  it  is  suggested  that 
crime  has  increased  in  proportion  as  prisons  have 
been  made  places  of  agreeable  resideuce,  and 
punishments  of  all  kinds  have  been  made  seem- 
ingly more  tolerable,  and  criminals  more  respec- 


table.* It  is  even  suspected  there  is  more  gen- 
eroas  sympathy  exerted  io  behalf  of  the  vicious, 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  criflse  in  any  ef  its  gra- 
dations, from  murder  and  arson  down  to  the  small- 
est misdemeanor,  than  in  favor  of  diaesse-and- 
poverty*stricken  but  virtuous  aud  indnstnous  ci- 
tisena.  A  brutal  courage  ofkeo  evioced  in  the 
perpetration  of  crime,  attracts  respect  and  excites 
pity  for  a  condemned  crimiual,  while  the  virtu- 
ous humility  of  poverty  passes  unheeded :  a  man 
would  be  spumed  as  an  honest  beggar,  who, 
as  a  felon,  forcibly  detaioed  in  a  palace  of  crim- 
inals, would  provoke  the  respect  and  the  activi- 
ty of  the  benevolent  to  release  him  from  the  in- 
fliction of  law.  While  this  falsely  called  benev- 
olence exists — while  pity  sheds  more  team  ovsr 
the  murderer  than  over  his  victim,  it  is  not  rsa- 
sonable  to  expect  that  any  system  of  punishment 
will  be  effectual  in  preventing  crimo.  Even  the 
limited  protection  which  law  is  calculated  to  af- 
ford honest  citisens  against  the  violence  and  mis- 
doing of  the  vicious,  is  diminished  by  the  too  fre- 
quently successful  efforts  of  sympathisers  of 
criminals  to  shield  them  from  conviction  on  trial, 
and  to  procure  pardon  for  them  when  condema- 
ed.  Crime  is  thus  indirectly  encouraged  by  ia- 
creasing  the  avenues  mad  chances  of  escape  from 
punishment. 

Any  system  of  punishment  to  be  valuable, 
must  he  devSed  on  a  theory  that  it  will  be  faith- 
fully observed  io  practice ;  observation  has  led 
to  the  opinion  that  certainty  of  chastisement  ii 
more  influential  in  securing  obedience  to  law, 
than  its  severity. 

There  can  be  no  punishment  which  does  not 
involve  auffering  in  body,  or  in  mind.  Thee  the 
question  to  be  solved  is,  what  kind  and  degree 
of  pain  can  be  inflicted  on  individual  offendefs, 
consistent  with  humanity,  for  the  common  a4- 
vantage  of  the  community  1 

Severity  of  punishment  must  always  be  io  t 
ratio  to  the  sensibility  of  the  individual  puDisli* 
ed,  just  as  the  destructive  effects  of  a  projeedls  i 
depend  as  much  upon  the  degree  of  resistance  it 
meets,  as  upon  its  own  momentum.  What  would  I 
be  inexpressible  torture  to  one,  might  be  only  t; 
tolerable  degree  of  pain  to  another.  For  thii  I 
reason  it  would  be,  perhaps,  unjust,  especially 
in  a  military  community,  to  inflict  the  aaroe  kiad 
and  degree  of  punishment  for  the  same  misdee^i 
without  reference  to  the  sensibility  of  the  culpHt* 
Flagellation  with  a  birch  rod  is  sufficiently  afflict* 
iug  to  a  teuder youth;  but,  such  means  of  chsi* 

*See,  *^The  London  Prisons,  *'  with  sa  account  of  tbS 
more  distinguished  persons  who  have  been  confioed  m 
(hem.  To  which  is  added,  a  dpscription  of  the  chief  pr^ 
vincial  prisons:  by  Hepworth  Dixon:  London,  1 
Also:  **LaUer  Day  Pamphleu**  No.  11,  March,  1 
Model  FriaoDs.    JPhillips,  Sampsea  &  Co.,  Boatoa, 
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tiMiMDt  woald  rather  ezeite  the  derutea  of  » 
rode,  tiahrart  Aoglo-SaxoD  orfttbletic  negro, 
Ihan  ioflpire  dread  of  its  repetitioo. 

Mea  gaaerallj  are  iofloeneed  in  their  actioDt 
by  fear,  or  by  the  prospect  of  adTaatage,  real  or 
imagiaary.  Men  whoee  soDtioieBts  bave  been 
frfaod  by  edacation,  are  eootroUed  by  public 
•piaioD,  by  a  foar  of  eeaaore  or  a  deaire  of  praiae : 
l»  a  proad  man,  eztiaetioa  of  life  ia  preferable  to 
dngiica.  Bflt  there  are  men  whose  stolidity 
aad  moral  obtaaeaess  ta  such  that  they  are  al- 
■Mt,  if  aot  entirely,  iacapable  of  distinguishing 
betwaea  approbation  and  eensnre.  Men  of  the 
da«ea  from  which  our  ships  are  manned,  in  very 
naoy  ioataaces,  can  be  convioced  of  wrong  do- 
iag  only  by  suffering  corporal  pain.  Men  of  this 
deieription  will  always  be  found  in  our  ships  of 
war;  at  any  rate,  as  long  as  the  policy  of  using- 
ap  imperfectly  elaborated,  badly  constituted  citi- 
Mat  ia  the  military  services  of  the  country,  is  en- 
caaraged.  To  ezdnde  such  men  from  the  mil- 
itary serrice  would  be  wise  in  one  sense ;  but, 
it  woold,  in  fact,  increase  the  class  of  ruffians 
and  bigfawaymen  among  citizens.  Not  to 
pravide  oieans  of  restraint  adapted  to  the  low 
grade  of  moral  constitution  of  such  men,  would 
be  iojndicions.  What  mode  can  be  devised  in 
ptaee  of  flogging,  which  has  been  abolished,  it 
Mams,  almost  impossible  to  conjecture. 

Amoogthe  objections  to  the  infliction  of  stripes, 
at  a  meaos  of  correcting  offenders  and  securing 
adae  reapeet  for  law,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  barba- 
natin  fact,  and  degrading  in  effect. 

Corporal  panishoaent  is, -in  appearance,  more 
Mvere  than  mental  infliction,  because  the  mani- 
fertatioos  of  ita  pains  are  immediate  and  visible. 
Wbo  will  not  admit,  for  ezarople,  that  the  meu- 
tal  aogotab  of  a  mother  bereaved  of  her  offspring 
!•  leia  easily  borne  than  the  pains  of  travail  ?  A 
naoof  spirit  suffers  more  from  confinement  du- 
nog  any  considerable  period,  than  from  the  in- 
IlietioD  of  a  dozen  lashes.  Men-of-war  sailors 
Bot  aafreqaently  beg  that  confinement  may  be 
cammaied  to  flogging.  The  severity  of  this  mode 
•f  pQniibment  I  suspect  has  been  over-estimated  : 
I  bare  oo  recollection  of  an  instance  of  a  culprit 
Mffariog  in  health  as  a  consequence  of  being  pun- 
iibedto  the  eztent  of  a  dozen  lashes,  but  I  have 
baown  men  whose  bodily  condition  haa  been  im- 
pamd  by  long  confinement. 

Ititbeeanse  there  are  no  palpable  manifesta- 
lioM  of  pain  in  the  modes  of  silent  punishment, 
neb  as  imprisonment  in  fetters,  solitary  coofine- 
ttaat,  the  dark  cell,  restriction  to  bread  and  wa- 
ter—that  they  are  less  severe,  less  barbarous 
tbaa  corporal  punishment.  They  do  not,  like 
tbe  ioAiction  of  stripes  or  the  shower  bath, 
sbock  the  public  sensibility.  The  shriek  of  dis- 
iniii  the  cry  of  paiot  OTen  when  uttered  by  a 


quadruped,  awakens  sympathy  in  a  man  of  feat* 
ing,  and  a  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  no  hmI* 
tor  whether  the  patieat  be  writhing  ander  the 
**cat "  of  the  law,  the  ••  key  "  of  the  dentist  or 
the  Burgeon's  knife.  Our  sympathetic  sense  or 
instinct  does  not  pause  to  know  whether  he  wlM 
cries  of  bodily  pain  is  virtuous  or  vicioos,  a  saiiit 
or  a  cut-throat ;  our  impulse  is  to  eztingnish  tke 
pain,  or  rather  the  manifestations  of  it,  wbidi  are 
alwajrs  disagreeable  and  disturbing. 

Whether  punishment  by  stripes  is  mora  degra- 
ding, morally,  than  any  other  mode  of  eerreetioa« 
depends  very  much,  though  not  aatiraly,  apan 
coaventional  ideas.  A  Mohammedan  has  four 
wives,  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  bis  fellow-eili^ 
zens;  but  a  Christian  is  degraded  and  liia^ 
graced  in  the  community  if  he  is  kaowa  ta 
have  more  than  one.  The  C  hinese  olAcer  saflara 
disgrace  when  he  is  deprived  of  a  parttcuiar  bat*- 
ton  or  a  peacock's  plume ;  and,  to  crop  tbe  ^aae 
of  a  Chinese  citizen  by  judicial  sentence,  is  ia^ 
finitely  mora  degrading  than  corporal  punishmeat 
with  the  bamboo.  It  is  trae,  that  some  old  mea^ 
of-war  sailors  boast  that  they  have  never  bean 
whipped ;  but,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  sailer 
who  regarded  flogging  as  a  greater  disgrace  or 
degradation,  than  being  put  in  irons,  or  who  aa^ 
teemed  a  ship -mate  less  because  he  had  been 
fi<>gSnd  or  imprisoned,  provided  he  bore  tbe  ia- 
fliction  without  outcry,  or  as  the  phrase  is»  **  like 
a  man.  ^  For  this  reason,  flogging  has  lessefleet 
in  deterring  othen  from  committing  offence. 
The  disgrace  or  degradation  which  we  might 
suppose  a  priori  would  attach  to  flogging,  has  been 
taken  away  by  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  ir- 
regular, wanton  and  unjust  resort  to  this  mode  di 
punishment.  Although  flogging  has  been  abol- 
ished, it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  if  tbe  ques- 
tion were  submitted  to  a  vote  among  sailors  ia 
the  navy,  the  expression  of  opinion  would  ha 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unanimous,  in  favor  of  re^ 
establishing  the  use  of  the  cat-o'-nino- tails. 
Their  reason  is,  that  the  lazy  and  skulking  will 
seek  and  submit  to  confinement  in  irons  in  bad 
weather,  and  thus  force  all  the  work  upon  those 
who  are  well  disposed  to  do  their  duty. 

Flogging,  as  a  means  of  punishment  either 
ashore  or  afloat  has  one  advantage  over  any  kind 
of  imprisonment.  Its  pains  are  limited  to  the 
culprit :  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  bis 
labor,  are  not  made  to  participate  in  the  castiga- 
tioot  for  the  moment  after  its  infliction,  he  may 
return  to  bis  avocation.  For  a  similar  reason,  it 
is  preferable  to  any  system  of  penitential  fines  aa 
a  mode  of  punishing  those  offendere  egainst  the 
law,  who  rely  upon  their  labor  to  procure  daily 
food  for  themselves  and  families. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  populous  comma* 
nities,  offenders  against  law  might  be  efibctaaUj 
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Mstrained  from  the  repetition  of  uny  offoDce  by 
the  inflictkHi  of  stripes  io  public,  bat  withoat  pub- 
lishing the  name  or  exposing  tbe  face  or  person 
nf  the  culprit.  He  would  feel  tbe  pain  of  the 
Anggittg,  but-experience  no  degradation,  because 
Monne  need  be  informed  of  tbe  chastisement.  If 
m  Tngrnnt,  for  example,  guilty  of  drunkenness 
•nd  turbulent  conduct,  were  to  be  covered  with 
m  faned  and  gown,  and  flogged  at  a  public  whip- 
ping-postt  it  is  supposed  he  would  be  unwilling 
to  incur  a  repetition  of  the  pain ;  while  the  same 
individnal,  punished  by  thirty  days'  confinement, 
on  better  food  and  in  more  comfortable  lodgings 
dUm  he  is  accustomed  to  while  at  liberty,  wonld 
JniTe  no  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  chastise- 
BMnt.  To  individuals,  possessed  of  little  or 
IM>  BMral  tone,  mere  confinement  is  no  ponish- 
nent.  Snch  persons  cannot  be  restrained 
by  fear  of  degradation ;  they  have  neither  cha- 
neter  nor  name  to  lose,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
•ensible  only  to  corporal  pain.  The  question, 
then*  may  be,  whether  the  infliction  shall  be  upon 
the  skiu,  by  stripes,  or  through  the  medium  of 
internal  organs,  by  starvation,  at  the  risk  of 
health  1  especially  in  persons  who  are  but  poorly 
nourished  under  the  most  prosperous  cireum- 
aianees  of  their  degraded  habits. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  men  in  tbe  navy  have 
been  flogged  and  kept  in  irons  wantonly  and  un- 
jostly ;  but  the  misuse  of  power  is  not  a  conclusive 
nrgument  against  its  legal  exercise.  Arbitrary 
power  confided  to  an  individual  who  is  not  held 
strictly  responsible  in  practice  for  the  use  he 
may  make  of  it,  is  always  liable  to  be  abused. 

It  has  been  snggested  as  a  popular  and  impor- 
tant objection  to  corporal  punishment  in  tbe  navy, 
that,  not  being  equally  applicable  to  all,  it  tends 
to  the  creation  of  privileged  classes,  because  the 
law  exempted  ofiicers  from  the  lash ;  and,  in  cor- 
foboration  of  this  position,  it  is  urged,  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  recognize  distinctions 
nmong  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
officers  should  be  obnoxious  to  tbe  same  kinds 
of  punishment  as  privates  for  like  offences;  be- 
cause the  nature  and  enormity  of  an  infraction 
of  law  cannot  bo  justly  measured  by  the  raqk  or 
quality  of  the  offender. 

The  formation  of  military  government  rests 
Qpon  a  legal  recognition  of  classes.  Every  mil- 
itary community  must  consist  of  privates  and 
-ofiicers ;  and  these  must  be  divided  into  classes, 
onch  having  a  peculiar  position,  with  correspond- 
ing authority  and  respect  assigned  to  it.  For  this 
reason,  tf  military  government,  in  tbe  etymologi- 
«nl  sense  of  the  term,  is  aristocratic,  an  aristoc- 
racy being  a  form  of  government  in  which  tbe 
«utbority  is  confided  to  the  nobles,  to  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  the  people.  In  this  form  of  govern- 
nantt  it  may  not  be  either  niyust  or  inexpedient 


to  graduate  the  enormity  of  an  offence  by  the 
quality  or  rank  of  the  offender,  and  to  estsblish 
different  modes  of  correcting  offeuees  of  the  same 
character  according  to  rank,  that  is,  according  to 
relative  position  andavthority.  The  law  of  1600, 
in  this  view,  makes  snch  distinctions.  Accordiog 
to  article  20,  any  officer  of  the  navy  who  deeps 
on  watch  shall  suffer  doath,  but  a  private  maybe 
put  in  irons  or  flogged,  not  excoeding  a  dosen 
lashes  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  private  sleeping  on  watch  are  of 
little  importance ;  but,  in  the  case  of  n  lientenaot, 
they  might  be  fatal  to  the  safety  of  tbe  ship. 

But  the  most  cojent  argument  against  flogging 
in  the  navy  or  army,  is,  that  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is  not  in  harmony  with  the  iostitntioDs  of 
our  country.  If  whipping-posts  were  in  general 
use  on  shore,  I  see  no  conclusive  reason  why 
flogging,  properly  limited,  should  not  be  prac- 
tised in  tbe  navy. 

Imprisonment  does  not  seem  to  exert  much 
influence  in  preventing  crime  or  reforming  crim- 
inals on  shore,  if  we  may  rely  upon  statistics. 
It  is  questionable  whether  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment is,  in  itself,  or  in  its  effects,  less  degrading 
than  that  flagellation.  In  a  very  populous  district, 
the  number  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment by  imprisonment,  from  tbe  labor  or  work 
to  be  done  in  tbe  district,  is  scarcely,  if  at  aJI, 
perceived ;  but,  in  a  small  community,  in  a  ship 
of  war,  for  example,  in  which  every  private's 
physical  force  is  appreciable,  and  in  which  every 
private  has  an  allotted  duty  to  perform,  no  one 
can  be  withdrawn  without  imposing  that  one's 
duty  on  others.  Twenty  men  may  be  required 
to  reef  a  sail  without  extraordinary  toil,  but  if  five 
should  be  imprisoned,  the  whole  work  falls  upon 
fifteen,  who  are  thus  made  to  participate  io  a 
punishment  not  merited  by  themselves,  but  justly 
awarded  by  law  to  their  five  fellow -reefers. 
The  summary  punishment  by  flogging,  is,  for  this 
reason,  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
small  community  at  sea. 

The  offences  which  may  be  committed  against 
law  in  a  navy  or  army,  may  be  embraced  in  two 
divisions :  one  includes  only  those  incident  to 
military  life,  such  as  mutiny,  mutinous  conduct, 
holding  unauthorized  intercouree  with  an  enemy 
being  a  spy,  sleeping  on  post,  desertton,  neglect 
of  duty,  performing  duty  negligently,  cowardice, 
disobedience  of  orders,  disrespect  to  superiors, 
oppression  of  inferiors,  indulgence  in  vicious  prac- 
tices, as  gambling,  intoxicaton,  lying,  skulking. 
&c.,  quarrelling,  waste  or  embezzlement  of  pub- 
lic property,  making  false  or  fraudulent  reports ; 
and  among  ofiicers,  assumption  of  illegal  power, 
and  dishonorable  conduct.  The  other  division  in- 
cludes offences  against  law*  which  may  be  com* 
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nitted  in  civil  life^such  as  murder,  arsoo,  larceny, 
asiault  and  battery,  &c. 

The  efieoces  iu  the  first  di vision,  should  be 
cirQfoUy  classed  and  defined ;  and  punishments 
gndsated  and  assigned  to  each  according  to  its 
eaorni^  or  importance*  These  punishments 
dwold  be  speedily  awarded,  and  promptly  inflict- 
ed. The  nedes  of  pmiebment  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  dfcamstanees  of  the  eomaMinity  for 
wboee  benefit  they  nre  designed.  The  correction 
•f  offeocss  under  the  aoeond  division  may  be  by 
the  fame  nodes,  at  any  rate,  with  slight  naodifi- 
uiiM,  as  are  in  use  in  the  United  States ;  murder 
lodanenbyhaopng;  larceny,  by  imprisonment, 
&«•*  &c.  It  shoald  be  borne  in  mind  that  ships 
ef  war  ds  not  embrace  space  for  jails  or  prisons ; 
iod  the  ooiy  efleetaal  mode  of  confinement  is  to 
place  prisoners  in  irons  between  the  guns  on 
deck,  oodsr  the  watch  of  a  sentinel. 

Thie  whole  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
I  navj,  and  iodirectly  to  the  nation.  This  consid- 
entioo,  I  offer  as  apology  for  dwelling  so  long 
Qpw  a  law,  the  provisions  of  which,  are  a  half 
eeatofy  behind  the  times,  and  in  conflict  with 
itpirit  of  progress,  which  characterises  the  pre- 
leot  age. 

There  is  no  definite  naval  organisation ;  there 
ii  to  law  establishing  grades  of  officers,  or  rank 
for  them ;  and,  practically,  there  is  no  law  for  the 
gevereneBt  of  the  navy.  The  whole  service,  as 
^ii  relates  to  fundamental  law,  is  in  a  state  of 
coofbgiofl  and  contradiction.  Under  the  present 
fvhm  of  legislating,  there  is  not  much  hope  of 
ipeedy  reformation.  During  a  session  of  Con- 
greei,  the  cnrrent  affairs  of  the  navy  occupy  all 
the  atteatioa  which  members  of  the  standing 
Diva]  cooMnittses  can  conveniently  divert  from 
thdrgeseral  duties  as  representatives.  The  naval 
conohiee,  without  overlooking  other  matters, 
hee  Bot  tbe  time  necessary  to  examine  all  the 
poiate  irbicb  deeerre  consideration,  in  devising 
fudanoDtal  laws  for  the  organization  and  go- 
vereiaent  of  the  navy.  To  act  intelligently,  tbe 
■eabew  should  possess  a  certain  appreciation 
<>f technical  facts  and  opinions;  but  they  have  no 
tint,  evea  if  they  were  desirous  to  do  so,  to  col- 
JeetfKti  or  toestimate  the  true  value  of  opinion, 
iodepesdeDily  of  the  mere  weight  of  authority. 

For  twenty  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made 
^n  tioie  to  time,  to  establish  an  organization 
sod  law  for  the  navy,  through  the  agency  of 
hoards  of  experienced  line-officers.  The  propo- 
Htieac  of  those  boards  have  never  been  entirely 
acceptable.  They  have  generally  borne  tbe  stamp 
^  coaaervatisro,  or  they  have  been  redolent  of 
the  age  and  prejudices,  which,  in  many  instan- 
cy characterised  tbe  members  of  those  boards. 
They  aeemed  net  to  have  looked  beyond  the  track 
of  ibeir  own  indi^aal  experiencoi  which  con- 


sisted in  seeing  done  when  last  at  sea  under  theJv 
own  command,  what  they  bad  seen  done  in  18M« 
also  under  their  own  command.  Their  ea per teaew 
was  without  variety,  and  often  witheat  conpati** 
son  or  observation.  They  might  be  simply  ge»* 
tlemen  who  follow  an  established  routine,  whieh 
they  had  acquired  as  midshipmen  fifty  or  more 
years  ago;  and  because  they  had  repeated  all 
the  various  steps  of  that  routine  very  many  tknea 
over,  they  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  aa 
experience  which  eminently  fitted  them  to  legie- 
late  for  the  whole  navy.  But  experience,  which 
teaches  improvement,  does  not  consist  in  wit- 
nessing an  act,  many  times  repeated,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Such  repetition  establishee 
the  act  strongly  in  the  memory,  without  ndding 
anything  whatever  to  useful  knowledge.  Opia* 
ion  based  on  such  experience,  is  of  little  value, 
even  when  uttered  by  the  most  respectable  gea* 
tlemen  of  advanced  age.  Truth  is  to  be  acquir* 
ed  only  by  comparing  the  differences  and  resem- 
blances of  phenomena,  moral  or  physical,  in  the 
various  relations  and  circumstances  under  which 
they  may  be  presented.  To  observe  and  com-* 
pare  phenomena  successfully,  is  not  within  the 
mental  power  of  all  men ;  and  taking  the  several 
reports  made  by  them  as  evidedtee,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed,  very  few  of  those  gentlemen  did  more  than 
put  on  paper  what  they  remembered  to  have  seea. 
Those  reports  are  copies  one  from  tbe  other,  with 
occasional  varieties  of  language.  A  comparisea 
of  tbe  codes  of  regulations  of  1802,  1818,  1839^ 
1841  and  1843,  exhibits  so  much  similarity  of  tone 
and  object,  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  they  had 
all  been  prepared  by  the  same  hand.  They  have 
increased  in  size,  not  by  tbe  addition  of  new  ideas, 
but  by  expanding  old  ones  into  detailed  state- 
ments. They  are  all  characterized  by  a  British 
origin ;  though  far  from  being  faithful  copies,  they 
may  be  termed  imitations. 

A  special  committee  of  Congress,  with  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  authorized  to  sit 
during  a  long  recess,  might  collect  all  tbe  facto 
and  opinions  required  to  enable  it  to  present  a 
law  which  would  cover  the  ground  of  organ iza* 
tion  and  of  government.  Such  a  committee 
should  consult  separately,  a  dozen  or  more  men 
of  reputed  intelligence,  from  every  grade  and  vo« 
cation  in  the  service,  and  patiently  cross-examine, 
them  all,  as  has  been  done  sometimes  when  about 
to  legislate  for  the  manufacturing  or  other  inters 
ests,  involving  a  necessity  of  technical  know- 
ledge. 

There  has  been  too  much  legislation  based  on 
the  suggestion  or  representation  of  individuals; 
and  this  has  led  to  tbe  many  imperfiections  and 
fallacies  which  might  be  cited  from  tbe  statute 
book.  We  have  bad  this  kind  of  legislation  by 
a  few  of  tbe  older  officers  of  the  line  from  time 
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to  time,  for  a  half  century.  The  navy  b  still 
without  organization,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
until  the  syatem  is  changed,  and  the  work  of  naval 
legislation  is  Ukcu  from  navy  officers  and  as- 
samed  in  earnest  by  Congress  to  which  it  right- 
fully belongs. 


"TWILIGHT    DEWS." 

BY  BAFHAXI.. 

Ill  this  stUl  twilight  boar 
Why  wilt  thou,  oh !  fond  memory,  awake, 
AnA  from  my  heart  its  calm  contentment  take  1 

As  by  thy  magic  power 
Rise  up  the  buried  hopes— the  grief  and  woe,— 
The  thoughts  and  wishes  vain  of  '*  long  ago" 

In  this  still  twilight  hour! 

Unto  my  childhood's  home 
Why  wilt  thou,  oh !  sad  memory,  return, 
And,  (as  the  autumn  winds  at  nightfall  monn) 

So  sad  yet  faithful  roamf 
Haunting  each  well  known  path  and  cherished  spot 
Recalling  hours  that  pra^  to  be  forgot^ 

Dark  hours  in  that  lone  home! 

In  that  hi  silent  room^ 
The  room  made  sacred  by  Lore's  first  sweet  spell- 
Why  wilt  thou,  oh  my  heartl  stUl  mournful  dwell 

In  loneliness  and  gloom  t 
Dreaming  forever  of  the  faithless  one— 
Listlessly  brooding  overjoys  now  gone- 
Alas!  that  silent  room ! 

Those  vows  of  constant  love— 
Those  promises  of  lasting  truth  and  faith 
Whispered  by  lips  now  cold,  bui  not  in  detUh, 

Oh !  heart,  why  wilt  thou  rove  T 
When  other  ties,  formed  smce  that  day  of  change 
Should,  fivm  all  former  idols,  thee  estrange— 

Alas,  that  faithless  love! 

The  blessing  and  the  prayer— 
Oh,  soul !  how  canst  thou  breathe  them  stUl  for  one 
Who  wrecked  thy  happiness  ere  'twas  begun?— 

Who  wandering  now  afar 
Perchance  gives  not  one  passmg  thought  to  thee, 
Or  thinking,  muses  cold  and  carelessly, 

Unheeding  thy  fond  prayer. 

Oh  weary,  weaiy  heart  !— 
Oh  soul,  StUl  faithful  to  a  faithless  love— 
Oh  memory,  swift  the  bitter  fount  to  move- 
When  wUlthe  woe  depart? 
When  wiU  the  sad  remembrance  leave  my  breast  ? 
Whan  wiU  the  troubled  waters  be  at  rest  7 
Oh  weary,  weary  heart ! ! 


HISTORY  OP  RICHMOND. 

CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

HKALTH.^-CITTIHSTITUTIOKS.— MAWUFACTURM. 


Havingspoken  of  the  History  ofRichmond  in  its 
chief  events,  and  in  its  most  remarkable  men,  it 
will  he  necessary,  in  giving  a  full  acconat  of  the 
City,  to  make  mention  of  its  peculiar  institutions, 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  health. 

And,  in  considering  the  healthiness  oronbealth- 
iness  of  a  place,  we  find  it  to  consist  first  in  the 
situation ;  and  this  should  be  examined,  not  only 
in  reference  to  surrounding  objects,  as  rivers, 
marshes,  or  mountains ;  but,  also,  with  due  refer- 
ence to  the  geological  formations.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  certain  kinds  of  sickness  per- 
tain to  certain  soils,  and  that  diseases  are  often 
confined  to  particular  regions,  or,  at  least,  spend 
their  chief  violence  in  such  regions.  Ague 
and  Fever,  for  Instance,  exists  chiefly  on  marsby 
soils ;  and  the  Cholera  has  proved  more  violent 
in  limestone  basins  of  a  certain  character,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  invades  a  granite  range  of  coon- 
try.  Other  causes  of  health  or  sickness  consist 
in  the  water  drank,  and  the  air  breathed  by  a 
people ;  and  this  latter  should  be  examined,  not 
only  as  to  purity,  but  also  in  its  temperature  and 
its  moisture,  that  is.  In  the  sun  that  shines  on,  and 
the  rain  that  falls  in  a  city  or  country. 

These  are  generals  or  naturals,  and  on  them 
depends  the  habit  of  the  place,  as  to  its  good  or 
evil  health. 

Food,  modes  of  dress,  manner  and  customs  of 
a  people,  as  to  labour,  study  and  diversion,  ar« 
artificials  or  particulars ;  and  affect  a  people  lest, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  dependent  on  them. 
These  influence  individuals,  while  the  fonner 
ones  affect  masses,  and  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  They  are  entirely  beyond 
our  control,  and  act  on  us  before  we  are  able  to 
discover  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  or  to  kooir 
the  peculiarities  of  food  or  dress ;  they  affect  w 
in  sleep,  when  we  are  unconscious  of  their  actios ; 
in  sickness,  when  we  are  unable  to  resist  them; 
in  mature  life,  when  our  powers  are  fall  and 
strong;  and,  in  old  age,  when  our  strength  has 
departed.  Add  to  these  causes,  the  influeoce  of 
epidemic  diseases,  prevailing  at  times  in  a  city, 
(which,  however,  are,  in  some  measure,  modified 
by  situation,)  and  we  have  all  the  circumstancee 
that  affect  the  health  of  a  community. 

An  examination,  then,  of  the  situation,  water, 
climate,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  will  determine  its  health. 

The  geological  formations  of  the  soil  on  which 
Richmond  stands,  are  of  primativo  rock,  overiai^ 
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bj  gravel,  sand,  and  alltiTinI  deposits.     It  stands 
where  the  granite  rock  of  the  primitive  forma- 
tiofli  meets  the  allnvial ;  deposite  of  which  the 
lower  eoDDtry  is  made.     This  is  shown  in  the 
muies  of  granite  forming  ledges  across  the  river, 
obstructing  at  once,  the   water  in  its  passage 
dowD,  tbas  forming  the  falls,  and  the  tide  in  its 
paasage  np,  making  Richmond  the  bead  of  tide- 
water on  the  James.     These  underlie  the  bills  on 
wbieh  the  town  stands ;  and  these  hills  consist 
largely  of  rolled   gravel,  sand,  shell-marl,  &c., 
evideatlj  the  resnit  of  allnvial  depoaite  upon  the 
Sraaite  basis  of  Richmond.     And  these  substan- 
tm  were,  no  doubt,  deposited  when  the  place  on 
wbicb  Richmond  now*  stands,  lay  many  fathoms 
<i«ep  under  the  sea;  and  the  storms  of  ocean, 
laifasd  iato  fury,  rolled  mountain  waves  over  its 
file,  tearing  np  tbe  foundations  of  the  present 
city,  piling  gravel  and  sand  in  heaps,  and  finally 
piMiag  on  to  break  in  foam  and  spray  upon  its 
MS  coast,  or  what  we  now  call  the  Alleghany 
Doaotaitts.    When,  by  the  upheaval  of  the  land, 
tbe  sea  was  compelled  to  retire,  the  founda- 
tioBs  of  Richmond  city  stood  out  a  mass  of  gran- 
ite rocks,  covered  with  the  wreck  of  the  ocean, 
aadcnt  into  deep  ravines  by  sea  currents.     And 
tbese  ravines  have  been  made  still  deeper  by  the 
cofittaot  action  of   falling  rains   and  running 
itreuns,  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Tbe  fonndatioiis  of  Richmond  being,  then, 
npea  primitive  formations,  it  follows,  that  its  sit- 
natioo  must  be  a  healthy  one ;  for,  it  has  ever 
beta  observed,  tbat,  other  things  being  equal, 
tbere  is  more  exemption  from  disease  upon  a 
Primitive  or  granite  formation,  than  upon  any 
otbsr.  There  are  found  many  fossil  remains  in 
tbe  sand  and  marl,  which  are  frequently  met  with 
>■  ^gittg  foundations  for  houses;  beside  the 
vmil  ammonites  and  other  shells,  fossils  of  the 
seal,  tbe  porpoise,  shark  and  other  fish ;  as  well  as 
tboie  of  reptiles,  crocodiles,  &c.,  have  been  met 
with. 

Tbe  shark  may  have  caught  his  prey  among 
tbe  colomns  of  our  courts  of  law ;  the  lazy  whale 
bas  floated  in  the  pleasant  sun  shine  on  the  sur- 
^e  of  the  sea,  where  now  are  our  busiest  haunts ; 
oyster  beds  have  grown  upon  in  our  streets;  seals, 
fttflieieBtto  famish  all  Richmond  with  caps,  once 
ewam  and  dived  in  the  place  where  tall  houses 
ettsd ;  shoals  of  herrings,  or  porpoises,  may  have 
met  ever  the  capital,  in  solemn  conclave,  to  de- 
ride upon  the  destiny  of  their  race,  or  to  make 
laws  for  its  regulation;  and  the  rapacious  croco- 
dile, with  his  devonring  jaws,  may  have  crawled 
oat  to  sun  himself  on  such  an  island  as  the  top 
of  Richmond    Hill,  and  made  his  home  in  the 
pUy-grouod  where  children  now  shout  in  boyish 
sport. 
Net  only  is  Richmond  thus  well  placed,  but 


its  situation  is  favorable  also,  from  its  being  built 
on  high  hills,  above  the  low  grounds  where 
sickness  might  prevail,  far  from  the  region 
where  malaria  exerts  its  deleterious  agency 
in  producing  remittent  bilious  fevers,  with 
no  low  marshy  soil  near  it,  and  no  mingling 
of  salt  water  and  fresh  in  its  river  to  pro- 
duce disease,  or  at  least,  give  a  tendency  to 
ill  health,  it  stands  (from  its  situation  considered 
in  every  respect)  a  place  marked  out  for  good 
health. 

Again :  as  many  diseases  tn  a  city  arise  from 
deficient  sewerage,  or  from  dirty  streets,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  filth,  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Richmond  renders  her  exempt  from 
these  causes ;  not  that  her  streets  are  swept  by 
authority,  but  from  her  position  as  a  city  of  many 
hills,  her  streets  are  all  more  or  less  inclined, 
and  are  swept  clear  by  every  shower  that  falls. 
It  is,  indeed,  astounding  to  see  with  what  force 
the  waters  pour  down  her  streets,  and  how  tho- 
roughly the  work  is  done  by  them.  Were  it  not 
for  these  scavenger  showers,  the  accumulations, 
acted  on  by  a  hot  sun,  would  certainly  produce 
much  sickness  of  a  dangerous  character. 

Although  there  are  many  springs  and  wells  in 
and  around  Richmond,  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  city  is  taken  from  tbe  river  itself,  by  means 
of  water  works  and  reservoirs. 

The  many  springs  and  wells  which  supplied 
the  city  before  tbe  river  supply  was  obtained,  do 
not  furnish  such  pure  water,  being  saturated  by 
passing  through  beds  of  marl,  or  deposits  of 
sand  containing  iron  ore,  and  various  other  min- 
eral substances.  The  river  water,  if  it  was  al- 
ways clear  and  free  from  sediment,  would  be  of 
tbe  very  best  kind,  and  when  clear,  no  water  can 
surpass  it.  It  haslieen  found  that  this  water  and 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  are  best  for  long  voyages ; 
keeping  pure  for  a  long  time  in  distant  and  hot 
climates. 

We  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  river 
water,  and  that  of  various  wells  and  springs  in 
the  city,  to  ascertain  which  would  be  most  whole- 
some to  drink,  aud  also  to  find  out  whether  tbe 
waters  of  the  reservoir  could  be  injured  by  pass- 
ing through  lead  pipes. 

In  speaking  of  the  geology  of  Richmond,  we 
omitted  to  mention  that  iron,  and  perhaps  other 
metals  also,  were  found  in  the  sands,  &c.,  con- 
stituting the  surface.  When  the  sea  waves  broke 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  the  water  itself, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  was  moved,  rubbed 
down  elevated  points,  and  strewed  the  .materials 
thus  loosened,  over  tbe  bed  of  the  ocean.  In 
this  manner,  veins  of  iron  ore  were  crumbled  to 
pieces  on  the  surface,  and  their  contento  scatter- 
ed far  and  wide ;  all  through  this  section  of  coun- 
try, we  find  iron  disseminated  in  the  soil,  and  as  a 
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consequence,  chalybeate  springs  are  found  where 
no  iron  ore  in  veins  exists. 

The  water  of  the  springs  and  wells  of  the  city* 
to  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  contain  acids 
that  act  on  lead  and  other  metals, ;  they  like- 
Wise  contain  compounds  of  lime,  some  of  them 
possess  a  good  deal  of  alum,  and  others  are  cha- 
lybeate in  character.  The  city  spring  and  the 
water  of  the  capitol  square,  act  strongly  and  read- 
ily on  lead.  Even  the  water  of  those  springs  as 
it  passes  from  the  pipes,  if  tested  carefully,  shows 
the  presence  of  lead  in  small  quantities,  and  this 
is  much  more  apparent,  if  it  be  permitted  to  stand 
awhile  in  a  leaden  vessel,  or  if  that  metal  be  in 
any  way  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

The  water  of  the  reservoir,  if  tested  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  iron  and  lead  pipes  of  the 
city,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  trace  of  lead 
whatever,  although  some  lime  will  be  found  in 
it,  and  an  abundance  of  organic  matter.  When 
filtered,  to  separate  these  last  from  it,  no  water 
can  be  purer  or  more  wholesome  to  drink. 

The  climate  of  a  place  is  its  air,  and  must  be 
considered  under  its  temperature  in  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  under  its  mois- 
ture or  dryness  in  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls, 
and  in  its  prevailing  winds.  No  city  can  be  bet- 
ter placed  than  Richmond  in  point  of  climate : 
It  is  exempt  from  those  cool,  cutting  winds  that 
render  many  of  our  northern  towns  dangerous 
winter  residences  to  invalids ;  its  northern  lireezes 
are  mild  and  tempered.  Neither  has  it  the  hot 
and  malarious  air  of  the  towns  farther  south,  nor 
is  it  liable  to  that  scourge  of  mauy  southern  ci- 
ties, Yellow  Fever.  It  is  not  too  much  elevated 
by  propinquity  to  the  mountains,  to  render  its 
winter  cold  excessive  in  degree,  or  lung  contin- 
ued :  nor  is  it  exposed  to  the  miasmatic  influencoit 
that  prevail  on  the  low  sea  coast  around  Norfolk. 

But  in  the  central  climate  of  the  State,  neither 
north  nor  south,  midway  between  the  mountain 
air  and  that  of  the  sea  coast,  it  lies  in  that  first 
medium,  most  favorable  to  the  health  and  lon- 
gevity of  its  inhabitants. 

The  latitude  of  Richmond  is  37^  39'  1 7"  north ; 
the  longitude  77°  27'  28"  west.  It  lies  on  the 
same  parallel  with  Grenada,  in  Spain,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  in 
Asia.  Owing  however  to  the  diflerence  between 
the  climates  of  places  lying  on  the  same  parallel 
in  Europe  and  America,  Richmond  has  by  no 
means  the  hot  and  often  sickly  atmosphere  that 
exists  in  those  situations. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  observations 
made  upon  the  climate  of  Richmond,  for  the  by- 
grometrical  year,  ending  August,  1851.  They 
were  furnished  us  by  Mr.  David  Turner  of  this 
city,  and  were  made  by  him  for  the  use  of  thfc 
Smithsonian  Institute : 


1850. 
Atigust, 
September. 
October, 
November, 
December, 

1851. 
January, 
February, 
March, 
A  pril, 
May, 
June, 
July, 


Ther., 

77 
69.9 
59.5 
53.4 

44.:)| 

43.9 
49.2 
513 
57.9 
69.2 
74.8 
80.1 


An.  Mean, 


60O.8 


Barome- 
ters. 
29a-J7 
29.953 
29.945 
29.973 
29.963 


30.011 
30.113 
29.962 
29.850 
29  962 
29.885 
29.846 


29,911 


in.  14. 


Cloud- 
iness. 

4.4 

3.4 

2.1 

4.3 

5.2 

3.7 
4.3 
3.7 
4.5 
3.7 
4.2 
5.3 


Raio. 

7.59 

4.24 

03 

2.a'> 

5.02 

43 
3.62 
6.26 
5.46 
2.83 
2.21 
2.44 


06    (42,92  inch. 


In  expressing  the  degree  of  cloudiness,  10  sig- 
nifies sky  entirely  covered.  0  perfectly  clear. 

The  habits  of  the  people  of  Richmond  are  cer- 
tainly favorable  to  health ;  because  they  are  not 
a  laborious  people,  nor  do  they  at  all  deprive 
themselves  of  pleasure  or  sport  of  any  kind. 
They  are  active  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  endeavour  to  pass  life  with  as  little 
care  as  possible.  The  various  clubs  formed  in 
the  city  for  quoit  pitching,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  amusements  are  sought  after,  show  them 
to  be  a  pleasure  loving  people. 

In  the  summer,  all  who  can  do  so,  leave  Rich- 
mond for  the  watering  places  or  for  the  country; 
and  this  annual  journey,  very  much  tends  to  re- 
cruit the  delicate,  and  to  keep  in  health  those 
who  undertake  it. 

The  travel  to  and  from  the  distant  spring, 
where  bad  water  is  drank  for  the  sake  of  good 
health,  strengthens  the  languid  frame,  and  quick- 
ens the  feeble  pulse  ;  and  the  valuable  qualities 
of  the  water  as  a  fountain  of  health  are  trumpet- 
ed forth  by  those  who  have  received  benefit  from 
the  journey,  and  echoed  by  others  interested  io 
keeping  up  the  reputation  of  the  watering  place. 
Each  spring  is  esteemed  a  vast  reservoir  of  patent 
medicine,  prepared  by  the  beneficent  Deity,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  real  or  supposed  sufierer,  and  for 
speculHtors  to  make  money  by. 

Mineral  springs  are  no  doubt  of  much  value 
in  many- cases,  yet  they  are  chiefly  valuable  io 
proportion  to  the  length  and  roughness  of  the 
road  leading  to  them ;  and  to  a  patient,  able  to 
undertake  the  journey,  the  rough  jolting  and  the 
plain  fare,  with  the  necessary  scramble  to  obtain 
a  proper  share  of  it,  must  be  beneficial.  The 
change  of  scene,  absence  of  care,  new  associates* 
and  firm  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  spring,  work 
wonders  in  the  curable  cases  of  disease. 

A  rail  road  leading  up  to  one  of  these  ^ealih- 
giving  springs,  would  very  much  destroy  its  repu- 
tation, by  making  it  easy  of  access,  and  thu»  pre- 
venting the  beneficial  journey. 

The  cunning  monks,  the  phjsiciaos  of  former 
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times,  uDHerstood  thi«  principle  well,  and  often 
sent  a  dyspeptic  or  bypochoudriacal  person  a 
loogjonmeyoD  foot  or  on  horseback;  called  him 
a  pilgrim  instead  of  a  patient;  and  instead  of  iin- 
pressiog  him  with  firm  faith  in  some  distant  and 
bad  tested  water,  persuaded  him  that  prayers 
pot  up  to  a  certain  saint,  in  some  imaginary  holy 
place,  woald  work  a  care.  In  each  case,  it  was 
neceisary  that  the  prayer  should  be  said  and  the 
water  drank  at  thefoontain  head;  the  water  be- 
m^.  io  general,  signally  inefficacious  if  drank  at 
home;  and  tbe  saint,  although  supposed  to  be  in 
Uea?eD,  was  totally  unable  to  answer  the  prayers, 
vn\t»  he  had  been  propitiated  by  a  long  journey, 
or  by  a  ssTere  exertion  in  dancing  on  his  tomb 
for  a  length  of  time. 

We  might  he  prepared,  then,  to  expect  good 
health  among  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  such  is 
tbe  fact;  it  is  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  Ame- 
rica, and,  perhaps,  io  the  world.  The  deaths  are 
about  I  in  70,  while  io  many  other  cities  of  its  pop- 
Qla(ion.tbe  deaths  are  1  in  i^S.  We  have  collected 
itatiities  of  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  vari- 
ous cities  in  this  country  and  in  Kurope;  and  we 
offer  them  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  assertion 
made  concerning  the  healthy  condition  of  Rich- 
mood:  Philadelphia  loses  1  in  45  every  year; 
Glasgow,  1  in  44 ;  Geneva,  1  in  43 ;  Roston,  1  in 
41;  London,  1  in  40;  New  York,  1  in  37; 
Cbarleeton,  I  in  36;  Baltimore.  1  in  3^;  Paris,  1 
ia^;  Madrid,  1  in  29;  Naples,  1  in  28;  Rome, 
1  io25;  and  Liverpool,  1  in  19.  Nearly  600  per- 
SOBS  die  annually  in  and  about  Richmond ;  and, 
M  there  are  about  an  hundred  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  the  city,  the  small  average  of  six 
deaths  to  each  physician,  shows  either  that  the 
faculty  is  more  humane  here,  or  more  skilful, 
tbao  in  other  places! 

Among  other  causes  of  good  health  in  Rich- 
Botid,  may  be  mentioned  its  grave-yards ;  they 
vt  out  of  the  city,  and  carefully  managed,  so 
that  no  injury  can  result  by  the  decomposition 
of  dead  bodies.  Badly  managed  cemeteries  are 
not  only  places  of  burial  and  repose  to  the  dead, 
but  also  eaases  of  death  to  the  living;  thus  mak- 
ing death  reproduce  itself,  and  the  very  means  of 
f^OTing  its  victims  cause  others  to  fall  under  its 
infloence.  Richmond,  in  this  respect,  is  safe ;  the 
absence  of  those  diseases,  which  emanations  from 
the  grave  produce,  are  good  proof  that  its  ceme- 
tcnea  are  depositaries  of  the  dead  only,  and  not 
places  of  pestilence  for  the  living. 

Another  cause  of  health,  is  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  any  of  those  murderous  systems  of  quack- 
ery that  prevail  in,  and  assist  to  keep  down  the 
population  of  many  cities.  It  has  been  so  much 
the  custom  in  Virginia,  to  expect  that  a  man 
*honld  qualify  himself  before  undertaking  any 
responsible  office  that  their  want  of  success  may 


he  easily  explained. 

Tbe  theories  and  practices  of  this  class  of  men, 
may  he  considered  practical  commentaries  upoo« 
and  themselves  anient  though  secret  advocates  of, 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  who  taught  that  ex- 
cess of  population  is  dangerous  to  a  State,  and 
should,  by  all  means,  be  checked. 

Their  confident  assertions  of  the  power  to  heal, 
their  nnhlushing  effrontery  when  exposed,  and 
their  vituperative  assaults  on  all  who  differ  from 
them  in  opinion,  remind  us  strongly  of  those  re- 
ligious impostorswho  have  diffused  a  false  creed 
among  sincere,  but  weak  minded  men.  Requii^ 
ing  belief  in  the  opinions  and  writings  of  their 
founder,  exacting  fees  from  all  who  give  them 
credence,  and  yet  recklessly  destroying  life,  they 
are  more  merciless  than  the  followers  of  tbe 
Arabian  impostor.  With  a  slight  alteration,  their 
%var-cry  is  similar  to  that  which  Mohammed  and 
his  madmen  uttered  to  the  nations  they  attacked, 
'*The  Koran,  Tribute  and  Death.  ** 

Disease  has  never  had  much  sway  here;  no 
violent  epidemic  has  ever  invaded  the  city;  one 
or  two  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  appeared  since 
its  beginning,  and  the  cholera  exhibited  itself  in 
1832,  and  in  1849,  yet  excited  more  fear  than  iu 
actual  victims  would  justify.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  geological  formations,  or  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  to  make  us  think  that  cholera  will 
ever  prevail  extensively  in  Richmond.  An  occa- 
sional alarm  of  it,  would  be  salutary  by  causing 
a  universal  cleansing  of  houses  and  streets,  and 
impressing  the  necessity  for  care  upon  the  minds 
of  the  community. 

There  is  no  other  epidemic  that  has  had  power, 
except  those  which  affect  children.  In  fact, 
while  it  is  generally  admitted  that  adults  enjoy 
good  health,  Richmond  is  supposed  to  he  very 
fatal  to  infants.  This  mistake  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  diseases  incident  to  children  in  a 
healthy  place,  occur  here,  and  that  adults  escape 
such  influences,  from  having  been  previously 
seasoned.  We  allude  to  those  epidemic  conta- 
gious affections  that  invade  infancy,  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  &c.,  whose  fatality  appears  great 
when  no  other  disease  prevails,  and  which  adults 
escape  by  having  been  once  subject  to  them. 
By  comparison,  then,  these  affections  are  con- 
sidered dangerous,  because  of  the  absence  of 
other  complaints;  and  they  are  most  likely  to 
invade  and  destroy  infant  life  because  adults  are 
not  liable  to  them. 

The  summer  is  the  healthiest  season  of  the 
year  in  Richmond ;  the  change  of  season  frotn 
cold  to  warm  in  the  spring,  and  the  reverse  change 
in  autumn,  produce  disease  chiefly  among  the 
aged  and  the  very  young.  The  month  of  June 
produces  most  sickness  among  the  young,  after 
which,  good  health  reigns. 
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What  effect  coal  smoke  io  winter,  and  the 
abundant  duat  or  summer  has  on  health,  is  not 
known;  an  irritation  of  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus might  be  expected,  and  an  aggravation  of 
lung  dbease  might  be  looked  for;  yet  there  is  no 
great  abundance  of  this  class  of  cases  met  with 
hi  practice.  Proper  care  in  cleansing  the  streets 
4in4  in  usiag  coal  fires,  would  prevent  even  these 
^erms  of  disease. 

Upoallie  whole,  then,  apart  from  the  epidemic 
diseases  of  children,  and  this  class  of  affections 
among  adults,  Richmond  is  almost  perfectly 
healthy ;  and,  including  them,  stands  first  on  the 
list  of  cities  in  point  of  health.  And,  as  the  same 
causes  are  continually  acting  in  and  around  it,  we 
may  consider  that  it  has  been,  is  now,  and  always 
will  be,  a  place  where  the  Goddess  of  Health  has 
set  up  her  shrine,  and  made  her  place  of  abode. 
( Coniinuatiou  of  Chapter  in  next  number  J 


TO  MADELINE. 

Oh,  lady !  if  until  this  hour 

I've  gazed  in  those  bcwildenng  eyen. 
Yet  ncTflf  fnmedi  their  touching  power, 

But  when  thou  could*st  not  hear  my  sighs, 
It  has  not  been  that  love  has  slept 

One  single  moment  in  my  soul. 
Or  that  on  lip  or  look  I  kept 

A  stem  and  stoical  control ; 
But  that  I  saw,  but  that  I  felf, 

In  every  tone  and  glance  of  thine, 
IfVbate'er  they  spoke,  where'er  they  dweft. 

How  small,  how  poor  a  part  was  mine. 
And  that  I  deeply,  dearly  knew — 

That  hidden,  hopekss  love  confessed — 
The  fatal  words  would  lose  me  too 

Even  the  weak  friendship  I  possessed. 

And  so,  I  masked  my  secret  well ; 

The  very  love  within  my  breast 
Became  the  strange  but  potent  spell 

By  which  I  forced  it  into  rest. 
Yet  there  were  times,  I  scaice  no  how» 

These  eager  Kps  refrained  to  speak — 
Some  kindly  smile  would  light  thy  brow. 

And  I  grew  passiooate  and  weak ; 
The  secret  sparkled  at  my  eyes 
And  Love  but  half  repressed  its  sighs. 
Then  bad  I  gased  ao  instant  more. 

Or  dwelt  one  moment  on  that  brow» 
1  might  have  changed  the  smile  it  wore 

To  what  perhaps  it  weareth  now. 
And  spite  of  all  I  feared  to  meet. 
Confessed  that  passion  at  thy  feet. 
To  save  my  heart,  to-  spare  thine  own. 
There  was  one  remedy  alone— 
I  fled,  I  shunned  thy  very  touch ; 
It  cost  me  much,  oh  God,  bow  much  1 
But  if  some  burning  tears  were  shed. 

Lady !  I  let  them  freely  flow. 
At  least,  they  left  unbreathed,  unsaid 

A  worse  and  wilder  woe. 

But  now — ^now  that  we  part  indeed. 
And  that  1  cannot  think  as  then, 


That  as  I  wish,  or  as  I  need, 

I  can  return  ag  tin, — 
Now  that  for  months,  perhaps  for  years, 
(I  see  no  limit  in  my  fears,) 
My  home  shall  be  some  distant  spot 
Where  thou,  where  even  thy  name  is  not, 
And  since  I  shall  not  see  the  frown 
Such  wild,  mad  language  must  bring  down. 
Could  I— albeit  I  might  not  soe 

In  hope  to  bend  that  steadfiist  will. 
Could  I  have  breathed  this  wordadieo. 

And  kept  my  secret  still  1 

Doubtless  you  know  the  Hebrew  story — 

The  tale's  with  me  a  favorite  one — 
How  Raphael  left  the  Courts  of  Glory, 

And  walked  with  Jodah's  honofed  son. 
And  how  the  twain  together  dwelt. 

And  how  they  talked  upon  the  road, 
How  often  too  they  must  have  knelt 

As  equals  to  the  same  kind  God  ; 
And  still  the  mortal  never  guessed 
How  much  and  deeply  he  was  blest. 
Till  when— the  AngeVs  mission  done — 

The  spell  which  drew  him  carlliwarde  riven— 
The  lover  saved — the  maiden  won — 

He  plumed  again  his  wings  lor  Heaven — 
Oh,  Madeline !  as  unaware. 
Thou  hast  been  followed  everywhere, 

And  girt  and  guarded  by  a  love 
As  warm,  as  tender  in  its  care, 
As  pure,  aye,  powerful  in  prayer 

As  any  saint  above, 
liike  the  bright  inmate  of  the  skies. 
It  only  looked  with  friendly  eyes. 
And  still  had  worn  th*  illusive  guise, 

And  thus  at  least  been  half  concealed. 
But  at  this  parting,  painful  hoar 
It  spreads  its  wings,  it  sliows  its  power. 

And  stands  like  Raphael  revealed. 

More,  Lady,  I  would  wish  to  speak. 
But  it  were  vain  and  words  are  weak, 
And  now  that  I  have  bared  my  breast. 
Perchance  thou  wilt  infer  the  rest. 
So,  so,  farewell!  I  need  not  say 

I  look,  I  ask  for  no  reply, 
The  cold  and  scarcely  pitying  Nay 

I  read  in  that  onmelted  eye. 
Yet  one  dear  fiivor  let  me  pray — 

Days,  months— however  slow  to  me — 
Must  drag  at  last  their  length  away. 

And  I  return,  if  not  to  thee. 
At  least  to  breathe  the  sane  sweet  air 
That  woos  tliy  lips  and  waves  thy  hair  r 
Oh,  then,  tliese  daring  lines  forgot — 
Look,  speak  as  thoii  hadst  read  them  not. 
And  1  bad  never  traced  a  word 
More  than  would  please  thee  to  have  beard. 
So,  dearest,  may  I  still  retain 
A  right  I  would  not  lose  again 
For  all  that  gold  or  guilt  can  buy. 
Or  all  that  Heaven  itself  deny— 
A  right  such  love  deserves  to  claim 
Of  seeing  thee  in  friendship's  name. 
Give  me  but  this,  and  still  at  whiles 
A  portion  of  thy  faintest  smiles. 

It  were  enough  to  bless : 
I  may  not,  dare  not  ask  for  more 
Than  boon  so  rich  and  yet  so  poor. 

Bull  should  die  with  less.  AatAVS. 
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FfiOM  OUR  PABIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  March,  1852. 

Yoorcorrerpoodent  in  his  letter  ofJune  1851,  published 
ii  (be  Jaly  niuuber  of  the  i#e«seiif«r,  commenced  with  an 
eiprc^ioo  of  sujrprise  that  twelve  moniba  had  elapsed 
without  another  violoat  commotion  from  which  France 
voold  iiMtie  with  new  political  and  perhaps  social  insti* 
tntions.  The  political  portion  of  the  same  letter  ended 
with  the  prophecy  that  **a  Cav/^  <f£to<  would  take  place 
u  Boon  as  M.  Bonaparte  belieTed,  that  by  a  discreet  use 
of  hiiD  execolire  power,  he  had  placed  in  all  the  important 
pm>ts  of  the  army  of  Paf  is,  officers  devoted  to  himself." 

Thcfe  pxtracis  show  two  things.  1st.  That  your  cor- 
refpoadeotbad  no  faith  whatever  in  the  stability  of  French 
iDsiituiioos  as  then  organized  and  administered.  2iid. 
That  be  anticipated  another  revolution  to  be  accomplish- 
ed bj  a  C^wp  (TEtat  on  the  part  of  Louii  Napoleon.  You 
aefd  Dot  be  informed  that  the  events  of  the  2ud  of  I>e- 
cei^rlast  bare  justified  his  opinions  and  fulfilled  his 
propbecy.  Without  going  too  minutely  into  particulars 
«in^7  kmiliar  to  every  intelligent  reader  on  both  sides 
^  tb«  Atlantic,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Republic 
of  1S4S  ceased  to  exist,  de  facto,  from  the  moment  that 
Loais  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
It  bad,  indeed,  before  that  event,  been  fatally  "  wounded  in 
fhe  boose  of  its  friends."  The  insane  attack  of  the  Red 
Repablicans  upon  the  National  Assembly  on  the  15th  of 
MajjiB  violation  of  every  principle  of  liberty  and  law, 
ud  ia  worse  than  despotic  contempt  of  universal  suf- 
&ife— tbongh  nominally  in  behalf  of  freedom — was,  of 
AseK^  a  blow  from  which  the  Republic  never  recovered. 
Bat  the  **  unkindest,**  deadliest  **  cut  of  all"  was  when 
tbese  san»  Red  Republicans,  offended  with  the  Assembly 
f<)rhATinf  disorganized  the  National  workshops,  met  to- 
gethtr  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and,  *'  in  the  dead  waste  and 
onddk  of  the  night**  vowed,  though  all  France  should 
fm  m  blood,  to  enter  at  once  upon  full  civil  war.  We 
&il  know  the  result  of  that  vow.  The  thought  of  it  ia 
eaoogfa 

"To  malce  a  grin  of  fiendinh  glee 
Run  roand  and  round  through  hell.** 

We  all  know  that  for  four  days  and  nights,  Paris,  gay, 
beutiiui  Paris,  glittering  like  a  crystal  among  the  cities 
of  tbe  earth,  was  torn  asunder  and  drenched  in  its  own 
blood.  We  know  that  the  poor  paralyzed  Republic  had 
10  be  delivered  over,  body  and  soul,  into  the  hands  of  a 
lailitary  dictator ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  after  the  insur- 
KctioB  was  quelled,  and  the  blood  staunched,  and  the 
'^  stones  of  the  street  were  crying  out  for  vengeance, 
^boonnds  of  the  ignorant,  deluded  insurgents  were  torn 
s^av  from  their  homes,  and  without  even  the  show 
^  •  trial  transported  for  life,  and,  finally,  we  know  that 
the  crael  though  perhaps  necessary  dictatorship  of  Ca- 
f  aij^nac  ceased  only  by  the  voluntary  election  on  the  part 
^  tbe  people  of  another  dictator  a  thousand  fold  more 
({testable  than  the  first,  in  the  present  Chefde  VEtai,  I 
^j  another  dictator,  because  from  the  moment  of  Lonu 
Napoleon's  election,  he  resolved  to  be  not  only  the  head 
of  tbe  State,  but  the  State  itself.  He  was  subjected,  it 
is  tnie,  from  time  to  time,  to  various  checks ;  he  was  at 
h$t  refosed  even  the  money  which  he  demanded  for  his 
private  purse ;  but  this  availed  nothing.  He  knew  how  to 
"labor  and  to  wait,**  if  not  how  to  **  suffer  and  be  strong." 
He  knew  in  fhct  the  secret  of  a  "masterly  inactivitv." 
°'Jt  if  be  were  inactive  not  so  his  connociutes.  Quietly, 
^itbuat  observation,  the  immcuse  centralized  power  of 


the  government  was  steadily  at  work  Napoleonisiii|^  the 
whole  country.  Prefects,  sub-prefects,  mayors,  school- 
masters, and  sub-schoolmasters  even,  were  removed  by  the 
score;  and  every  corps  of  the  National  Guard  which  was 
BO  much  as  suspected  of  disafiection  was  instantly  din- 
solved.  Meanwhile  nearly  a  third  of  France  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  siege ;  and  as  for  the  numerous  ministries  the/ 
led  a  Kilkennian  life  with  often  enough  a  Kilkennian  re- 
sult. Change  followed  change ;  cabinet  followed  cabinet ; 
general  replaced  general ;  the  Cavaignacs,  and  TbierSa 
and  fierryers,  and  Montalamberts,  and  Lamoricidies,  and 
Lamortines,  and  Larochejnquelins, — Orleaniats,  Legiti- 
mists, Socialists,  Jesuits, — were  left  to  plot  and  quarrel  at 
their  leisure;  while  Louis  Napoleon,  keeping,  for  the 
most  part,  his  own  counsel,  remained  coiled  away  in  bin 
hole  like  a  cunning  spider,  watching  his  various  enemies  as 
one  by  one  they  became  entangled  in  tbe  web  which  was 
spread,  like  a  net,  over  the  whole  land,  until,  at  last,  when 
they  were  all  involved  together  in  one  mass  of  ineztfica- 
ble  confusion,  he  pounced  upon  them  in  an  instant  and 
with  a  single  coup  put  an  end  (at  least  for  the  moment)  to 
their  political  existence,  and  grasped  tbe  foiling  reins  of 
government  in  his  own  hands* 

The  dispenal  of  the  National  Assembly  by  an  armed 
force  and  the  illegal  arreat,  imprisonment  and  sabsequcnt 
exile  of  many  of  its  leaders  were  acts  which  ia  tbann- 
selves  excited  but  little  feeling.  The  people  saw  that  the 
country  was  being  recklessly  sacrificed  between  tbe  Na- 
poleonist  and  anti-NapoIeonist  parties  o(  the  Assembly, 
and  when  the  wretched  body  was  resolved  into  its  ele» 
ments,  and  dnst  was  returned  to  dust,  tbera  was  Dobody 
in  France  so  poor  as  to  do  it  homage.  The  blackest 
thing  in  the  whole  transaction  of  the  President,  was  the 
deliberate  and  wilful  violation  of  his  oath.  But  such  is 
the  low  moral  standard  of  France  that  this  was  compara- 
tively onthought  of;  political  corruption  being  generally 
looked  upon  here  mora  as  a  disease  than  a  crime  and 
often  more  as  a  necessity  than  either.  It  was  souMthini^ 
to  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  glow  with  pride,  onder 
these  circumstances,  to  see  that  the  moment  the  Presi- 
dent's peijury  became  known,  the  British  press  broke  out  in 
an  almost  unanimous  protest  against  the  villany ;  and  that 
the  American  minister,  true  to  his  convictions,  and  folch- 
ful  to  his  mission,  declined  all  intercourse  with  the  Per^ 
jnrer  till  a  new  election  had  nuule  him  once  more  the  legal 
Executive  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  nor  even  to  detail  the 
events  of  tbe  last  three  montlis.  The  time  for  their  full 
appreciation  has  not  arrived.  We  must  wait  until  another 
leaf  is  turned  over  in  this  sad  history,  and  meanwhile  let 
this  one  dry.  The  great  fact  of  the  moment  is  that  the 
French  Republic  has  passed  to  its  grave  "  with  scarce  a 
show  of  dying,"  and  we  are  now  in  the  full  honeyroooo 
of  what  the  Government  papers  call  *'  our  «ew  institu- 
tions.*^ The  name  of  the  Republic  is  retained  for  the 
moment,  but  that,  too,  will  pass  away,  and  France,  whose 
prospects — ot^  rather,  whose  hopes  were  lately  so  bril- 
liant— will  settle  down  into  the  veriest  despotism  of  Eu- 
rope. The  tri-colorcd  banner  still  floats  in  the  air,  but 
the  tri-une  creed  of  the  Republic,  Liberie^  Egalitk^  Fra- 
terniU,  no  longer  insults  the  passer-by  as  bcfiwe,  but  is  et- 
faced  from  every  public  building— though,  let  us  hope, not 
from  every  private  heart — in  France.  It  has  not  even 
been  left  upon  La  Morgue,  within  whose  silent  walls  there 
is  still  **  equality,"  if  not  **  liberty  and  fraternity.** 

The  Government  of  the  present  moment  cannot  well 
be  defined.  It  shrinks  from  analysis.  In  one  sense,  at 
least,  it  is  a  dcmo«Tncy  ;  for  it  sprung  directly  from  the 
people.  But  for  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  an  Empire ; 
uud  since  scarcely  auy  thing  true  can  be  said  of  Franco 
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without  aBscrting  a  paradox,  we  may  as  well  call  it  at 
once  a  Democralic  Empire.    Yet  why  bother  ouraelvcs 
about  nameat    Democracy,  Empire,  Republic,  Monar- 
chy, Kingdom— call  it  what  we  will,  the  naked,  disgusting 
fact  remains,  that  the  Government  of  France  at  thia  mo- 
ment i»  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
VoUatout!    It  ia.he,  the  "Prince-President,"  who,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  originates,  sanc- 
tions, and  promulgates  all  laws.    It  is  he  who  declares 
war,  and  makes  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance ;  ami  it  is 
he  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
There  are  Ministers,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  •«  dependent 
only  on  the  Executive  Power."    There  is  a  Senate;  but 
it  must  be  convoked  by  the  President,  and  can  be  pro- 
rogued at  his  will.    There  is  a  Legislative  Body,  but  it 
can  only  discuss  and  vote  without  having  any  power  of 
initiative,  and  can  be  dissolved  by  the  President  at  his  own 
good  pleasure.    There  are  Councillore  of  State,  but  they 
are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  President.    There  is  a 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  it  can  only  act  by  Executive 
decree.    Thus  all  the  branches  of  the  government  are  but 
00  many  wheels — I  had  almost  committed  a  bull  and  said 
BO  many  fifUi  wheels — of  the  imperial  chariot.    It  would 
be  as  well  to  say,  perhaps,  that  Louis  Napoleon's  idea  of 
a  Government,  is  that  of  Jack  Downing,  "  one  big  wheel, 
and  that  a  smasher."    That  the  chief  of  the  stale  cares 
*  little  about  the  subordinate  departments  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  terms  of  his  new  Con- 
stitution, but  above  all  from  the  fact  that  from  the  hour 
of  the  Coup  d^EtaL,  to  the  hour  that  now  is— without  wail- 
ing, at  first,  for  the  vote  of  the  people  to  which  he  had 
appealed,  nor  since,  for  the  organization  of  tlie  Govern* 
ment  which  he  created, — he  has  manifested  the  most  in- 
decent haste  in  performing  whateve>acts  and  establishing 
whatever  laws  please  his  fancy,  by  special  decree.  Among 
the  most  notable  instances  of  this  absolutism,  are  his  in- 
famous decrees  touching  the  Orleans  property,  and  the 
decree  scarcely  less  infamous  concerning  the  Press.  The 
former  was  received  with  aery  of  indignation  throughout 
the  country,  as  violating  the  first  principles  of  honesty  ; 
while  the  latter,  placing  the  press  at  the  mercy  of  Execu- 
tive caprice,  and  depriving  its  conductors  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  is  looked  upon  by  all  enlightened  men  as  an 
insult  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.    A  decree  equally  ar- 
bitrary has  since  been  published  depriving  all  political 
ofienders  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.    It  is  probable  that 
all  these  things  would  have  been  done  even  had  the  Gov- 
ernment been  fully  organized ;  but  they  certainly  could 
not  have  been  done  witliout  dbcussion,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  each  instance  the  decrees  would  have  been,  at 
least,  modified.    But  let  no  man  deceive  himself;  Louis 
Napoleon  has  no  idea  of  having  any  of  his  plans  modi- 
fied.   He  permits  discussion  and  has  instituted  a  Corpt 
LegtMlalif  for  that  ostensible  purpose ;  but,  in  the  first 
place  the  discussion  must  never  be  published,  nor  even 
reported;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  must  never  lead  to  any- 
thing.   The  country  has  been  tuld,  'ditttinctly  enough, 
many  times,  that  the  President  wants  nobody  in  his  coun- 
sels who  does  not  fully  agree  with  him  in  opinion.    He 
has  no  idea  of  hearing  both  sides ;  so  that,  at  best,  the 
debates  of  the  new  assembly  will  be  but  a  mockery  and  a 
farce,  and  the  body  itself  a  solemnly  constituted  impos- 
ture.   In  fact,  instead  of  being  a  Corpi  Legislatiff  it  will 
be  a  Legislative  Corpse.    It  is  probable  that  such  state- 
ments may  seem  tu  you  somewhat  exaggerated.    But 
alas !  they  fall  short  of  the  truth.    I  cannot  offer  you  bet- 
ter proof  than  is  afforded  by  the  President  and  his  satel- 
lites in  respect  to  the  late  election  of  m^-mbers  of  the  afore- 
said Corpt.    You  ore  aware  that  the  Constitution,  fol- 
lowing the  initiative  of  the  Cott/id*K/«<<,  reestablished  uni- 
Tersul  Buflragc.    This  is  certaiuly  a  *'  great  fiict,"  if  not 


what  is  called  in  America  a  **  fixed  fiftct."    It  gleams 
through  the  surrounding  darkness. 


**  Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  ahining  in  the  sky.*' 

But  though  the  sufTrege  is  universal,  it  is  far  from  fi^ee. 
It  is  exercised  everywhere  with  fear  and  trembling.    In 
fact,  throughout  Franee  a  ballot  is  almost  as  dangerous 
to  handle  as  a  bullet.    Every  elector  is  marked  and  num- 
bered.   If  he  votes  for  the  PowerM  thai  be— or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  since  all  authority  is  vested  in  one  man— 
for  the  Power  that  it,  he  is  safe ;  if  not,  if  being  Republi- 
can, and  living  in  a  nominal  Republic,  he  ventures  to  cast 
a  republican  vote,  he  is  at  once  registered  among  theaitf- 
pect.    The  spies  which  swarm  over  the  land  like  locusts, 
take  note  of  him,  and  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  if  he  is 
not  more  careful,  he  will  find  himself  booked  and  ticketed 
for  Cayenne.    As  soon  as  the  day  was  appointed  for  th« 
election  of  the  Corpt  Legulatif,  intimation  was  thrown 
out  in  the  servile  Patrie  that  in  order  to  secure  the  unity 
and  permanence  of  "our  new  Institutions,"  the  Govern- 
ment, actuated  by  the  most  paternal  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments, would  kindly  take  the  nomination  of  candidates 
upon  itself.    The  audacity  of  this  suggestion  surprised 
even  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
President  as  Audacity  itself.     But  surprises  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  had  the  suggestion  been  that  every 
candidate  should  qualify  himself  for  eligibility  by  kis^^iog 
the  great  toe  of  the  political  Pope,  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
one  would  have  seriously  resisted  it. 

In  due  time  the  electoral  event,  which  had  so  consider- 
ately  cast  its  shadow  before,  took  place,  and  every  district 
in  France  was  notified  that  the  Honorable  Monsieur  So- 
and^o,  or  the  distinguished  Count  Stuh-an^^tme  was  the 
patent  Government  candidate  for  those  parts,  and  mast 
be  supported  by  all  the  united  influence  of  the  Prefects, 
Sub-Prefects,  Mayors,  and  what  not,  there  and  therea- 
bouts.   Although  resistance  to  such  officious  interfereoce 
with  private  duties  must  have  been  the  first  instinct  of 
every  honest  und  independent  mind  in  the  country,  the 
people  were  informed  by  the  semi-official  press  that  in  the 
present  case  any  such  resistance  would  be  considered  u 
an  act  of  hostility  to  the  Government : — ^and  hostility  to 
the  present  Government  is  no  joke.  The  o^io/ announce- 
ment of  the  Executive  contained  no  threat,  but  merely 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.    But  sooie  of 
the  provincial  Prefects,  resolved  to  out-Napoleon  Napole- 
on, put  the  insolent  threat  of  the  press  into  official  shape 
and  frightened  a  large  portion  of- the  electors,  if  not  out 
of  their  wits,  at  least  out  of  their  votes.    One  of  the  Pre- 
fects classed  those  who  should  vote  independently  with 
those  who  should  vote  fraudently,  and  threatened  both 
parties  with  the  same  wrath  to  come.    The  result  of  sll 
this  wretched  bullying  and  chicanery  is,  that  in  the  coun- 
try but  five  or  six  opposition  candidates  have  been  elect- 
ed; and  even  in  Paris,  where  the  threats  were  but  semi- 
official, the  Government  has  been  defeated  but  in  one  is- 
stance.    What  shall  be  said  of  such  facts  ?    They  cootaio 
a  confession  of  weakness,  and  want  of  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince-President,  which  is  most  significant. 
Restoring  univereal  suffrage  to  the  people  after  a  Coup 
d'Etat  more  remarkable  than  any  other  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  any  country,  was  an  actofconr- 
age  and  confidence  worthy  of  the  great  Napoleon  him- 
self:  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Chef  de  VEtat  bad,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  act,  allowed  the  suffrage,  thus  fully  restored, 
to  be  freely  exercised,  he  would  still  have  been  supported 
by  almost  the  whole  people.    Such  a  course,  moreover, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  respect 
throughout  the  world.    I  incline  to  think,  moreover,  thai 
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it  mif ht  hBTe  attracted  to  his  coooiels  a  cIem  of  men  far 
BQpenor  to  tboee  who  now  environ  hint.  But  of  this  last 
poioi  I  am  bj  no  means  sure.  Honest  men  are  scarce 
rrerr  where,  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  no  Diogenes  to  find 
or  eren  to  seek  for  tbera.  Some  one  remarked  lately  that 
every  man  io  France  past  forty  years  of  ap^e  was  corrupt. 
There  is  too  much  troth  in  the  remark.  1 1  is  certainly  im> 
posible  to  find  a  political  man  of  any  note  in  the  coun- 
irr,  whose  robes  are  not  darkened  by  some  foul  stain. 
Hie  whole  atmosphere  is  thick  with  a  corruption  which 
•eeiDs  to  bare  been  exhaled  from  erery  inch  of  the  soil, 
ad  tbroa|b  erery  period  of  the  country's  history.  The 
ution  13  cteeped  ro  iniquity,  ita  ^  blood*'  seems  to  have 
*  crept  thioo^h  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood."  The  old 
Dooarchy  was  corrupt;  the  first  Republic  was  corrupt; 
the  Re«tontioa  was  corrupt ;  Louis  Philippe  was  cor- 
rupt; the  late  Republic  was  corrupt;  and  the  mongrel 
pienimait  of  to-day  is  based  upon  corruption.  What 
tbe  ostioB  seeds  is  moral  regeneration.  It  has  no  lack  of 
iate%ence,  no  Uek  of  talent,  no  lack  of  industry,  no  lack 
6f  material  resources,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  truly  great 
c««Bl77 :  i^uttt  has  lack,  fearful,  fatal  lack  of  the  one  thing 
udftiMotesrity.  And  while  this  is  the  state  of  things 
BO  »und,  durable  goveramen t  is  possible.  The  miserable 
^ipolfoDocracy  which  to-day  arrogates  to  itself  the  name 
of  GoTerament,  may,  and  probably  will,  last  for  a  few  sad 
nrefgliag^  years;  but  the  worm  of  destruction  is  even 
BOW  is  iu  sceptre,  and  death,  violent  death,  stares  it  in 
tbelace. 

lad  DOW,  after  painting  this  gloomy  sketch  of  the  po- 
Etieal  itate  of  France,  by  what  art  may  I  transport 
Htlier  joor  attention  or  my  own,  to  the  gay  scenes  of  the 
tile  Careiral  ?  It  is  plain,  I  must  first  supply  my  palette 
*iib  brighter  colours.  Well,  the  task  is  not  an  unpleasant 
BM;  for,  though  the  gilded  fooleries  of  the  season  have 
fiuk  to  interest,  and  nothing  to  fascinate  me,  they  never- 
ihelea?,  do  afford  some  relief  to  the  sombre  masquerade 
<if  politics.  And,  after  all,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  great 
issohbg  picture  of  society  changed  thus  often 

•From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  *' 

boffiao  life  would  be  but  one  long  insupportable  ennni.  I 
ut  (feposed,  therefore,  to  accept  these  changes,  however 
ex&eoQc ;  and  if  aometimea  the  passing  scenes  are  not  par- 
UcBlarlr  adapted  to  elevate  or  ennoble  the  mind,  to  con- 
it^  ioyself  with  the  poet's  hope  that  '*  There's  a  good 
^BKeaoiing,"  when  mankind  will  be  at  once  more  ration- 
b1  aid  more  cheerful. 

The  fintindkation  of  Carnival  time  in  Paris,  is  the  sud- 
^  appearance,  about  six  weeks  before  Lent,  at  the  doors 
»al  windows  of  innumerable  shops,  of  an  endless  variety 
•f  poiewjiic  costumes.  The  love  of  the  French  for  the 
piitljr  fantastic  and  ridiculous,  which  seems  to  be  a  na- 
''<K*1  passion,  finds  here  ample  scope  and  verge  enough. 
^  taste  is  plainly  enough  indicated  the  year  through, 
n their  toy  and  print-abops ;  but,  the  extent  to  which  it  U 
*spUyed  daring  the  season,  devoted  pdr  excellence  to  ita 
<inekipmeot,  is  incredible.  The  whole  fun  of  the  thing, 
H^ttd  m  its  absurdity.  In  passing  from  shop  to  shop, 
udexanrioingtbe  various  manqnes  intended  to  conceal  the 
BOBianfrce  divme,  I  could  see  none  which  indicated  either 
iiBaiisatioiL,  wit,  or  genuine  humour.  There  was  enough 
aod  Id  spare  of  the  merely  incongrous  and  absurd,  and 
w  a  little  of  the  absolutely  disgusting;  but  nothing,  ab- 
<«niely  nothing  of  any  artistic  or  even  historic  interei<t. 
A  IHtle  roond  mask  with  a  long  red  nose  running  out  from 
K»Iikea  gib-boom,  and  asserting  its  entire  independence 
^  the  other  features;  a  distorted  countenance  enclosed, 
■*  o  a  parentlx^is,  between  two  donkey's  ears  ;  an  im- 
•KBse  poiated  hat,  making  the  wearer  look  as  if  he  had 


mistaken  himself  for  a  candle,  and  was  about  to  ezting  uiali 
himself;  fency  bob-tailed  coats  and  tight  trowserst  making 
a  man  appear  like  an  imperfect  link  between  the  turkey 
and  the  ourang-ouung ;  blue  satin  trowsera  with  greenish 
trimmings,  in  remote  imitation  of  blue-bottomed  flieti 
crimson  jackets  with  bright  yellow  buttons  sparkling  all 
over  them  like  fireworks ;  enormous  shirt  collars  intended 
to  flank  one's  cheeks  as  with  a  brace  of  barricades  :  theset 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  similar  extravagancies,  were  to 
be  seen  at  almost  every  comer.  The  season  having  bloe- 
somed  in  this  way,  soon  began  to  display  ita  fruits.  The 
walls  of  the  metropolis  were  placarded  in  e\try  direction 
with  attractive  bills,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  Mask 
Balls.  The  Valentino,  The  Casino,  The  Prado^  I'he  Pa- 
ganini,The  **  Wauxhall,"  and  about  a  hundred  other  es- 
tablishments, including  the  great  Opera  itself^  and  the 
Opera  Comique^  set  their  houses  in  order  for  a  golden 
harvest.  Commencing  their  revels  at  midnight,  and  coa* 
tinning  them  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  ofiered 
temptations  to  **  fast  young  men, "  to  "advanced"  young 
women,  and  especially  to  hopeful  young  students,  which 
were  irresistible.  As  a  general  rule,  Paris  is  as  quiet  after 
midnight,  as  a  country  town.  Jtouh  from  London — and 
even  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans — complain  of  thia 
as  being  behind  the  age.  I'he  consecration  of  the  whole 
night  to  frolic,  is  interesting  in  Paris,  therefore,  both  as  a 
novelty,  and  as  furnishing  Young  France,  and  to  a  certain 
extent.  Young  England  and  Young  America,  a  rare  op« 
portunity  of  development.  Be  sure,  the  opportunity  ia 
embraced  ;  and  every  quarter  of  Paris,  within  and  without 
the  Barriers,  presents  a  new  and  unaccustomed  aspect. 
During  the  early  part  of  evening,  the  shops  of  the  coeium- 
iert  are  crowded  with  impatient  customers,  trying  every 
article  of  disguise  which  they  can  lay  hands  on,  and  tor* 
menting  the  poor  undisguised  showman,  and  the  fussy 
little  wife,  who  has  rushed  to  his  assistance,  until  they 
wish  themselves  in  the  middle  of  JLenL  From  10  o'clock 
to  midnight,  groups  of  masquers  are  found  rollicking 
through  the  principal  stroots,  blowing  penny  trumpets, 
and  making  all  kinds  of  hideous  noises,  in  imitation  of  bird 
and  beast;  dancing  improvised  polkas  and  waltzes  on 
the  pavement ;  clustering  together  in  friendly  wine-shops ; 
rushing  out  again  to  salute  if  not  to  embrace  the  first  pas- 
ser-by ;  (so  that  he  be  not  a  gendarme  i)  and  finally  char- 
tering a  lot  of  cabs  and  coaches,  and,  some  of  the  creatures 
inside  and  some  out,  driving  through  the  streets  ot  a  furi- 
ous rate,  and  making  night  hideous  with  their  frightful 
clamour.  No  part  of  Paris  contributes  more  liberally  to 
this  rampant,  reckless  scene  of  frolic  and  dissipation,  than 
the  Quartier  Latin, — the  quarter  of  the  "Students.'* 
These  incipient  Savans  enter  into  the  thing  with  an  en- 
thusiasm all  tlieir  own.  Carnival  ia  their  red-letter  sea- 
son ;  not  that  their  studies  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are 
so  severe  as  to  call  for  any  such  violent  reaction,  but  rather 
because  the  constant  attendance  upon  Prado  during  the 
winter,  and  the  Chaumiire^  and  the  C/oterie  dee  IMae^ 
during  the  summer,  and  the  CafU  Concertt  at  all  sea- 
sons, becomes  at  |ast  wearisome  and  ennuyautf—in  feet, 
becomes  too  much  like  work.  Contriviug,  then,  to  have 
his  quarterly  remittance  arrive  at  the  right  moment  to  pre- 
pare for  the  numerous  expenses  of  the  frolic,  the  student 
forgets  for  the  time,  his  law,  his  medicine,  and  his  philoa- 
ophy,  and  gives  himself  entirely  up  to  what  he  calls  the 
"  solemnities  of  the  season.  "  Accompanied  by  hiapetUe^ 
whom  he  tricks  out,  usually, en  garcon  with  pink  or  blue 
patin  trowsers,  and  upperworks  of  embroidered  muslin, 
he  flies  about  from  ball  to  boll,  night  after  night,  until  the 
very  eve, — or,  nitber,  the  very  dawn  of  Lent,  when  you 
may  find  him  (still  supported  by  his  petite)  standing  up- 
right in  an  open  carriage,  his  hair  strcuuiiug  in  the  wind, 
the  frost  pecking  at  his  nose,  and  he  urging  on  the  driTer— 
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whoie  eres,  tike  those  of  the  day,  are  but  half  oppn — to 
make  all  haate  to  be  in  time  for  the  Decent  from  Cour- 
HUe. 

The  moat  fashionable  and  the  most  frequented  of  tlie 
Mask  Balls,  is  the  Opera,  which  is  in  operation  every  Sa- 
tnrday  nifrht— or,  ratlier,  every  Sunday  morning — of  the 
season.    The  Opera  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Cockney. 
Not  that  he  often,  hides  his  proad  English  face  under  a 
tnaak ;  that  would  be  condescension  indeed !  but  he  likes 
to  be ''there  to  see."    And  as  the  prevailing  idea  in 
France  is,  that  the  chief  component  part  of  an  Englishman 
is  gold,  be  is  always  welcome.    Arrayed  in  his  suit  of 
■olemn  black,  elaborately  relieved  by  a  stiflT  white  cravat, 
•  long  white  vest,  and  very  tight  white  gloves,  he  stalks 
up  and  down  the  brilliant  saloons,  jostled  now  this  way 
and  now  that;  accosted  if  not  affectionately  **  saluted**  by 
mnumenible  loretUt ;  knocked  about  like  a  shuttlecock 
by  dancers,  who  are  only  too  wilting  to  play  the  part  of 
battledores;  compelled  to  stand  coflTee,  ices,  bouquets, 
sweetmeats  and  groft  Amerieain^  to  young  da/ueusea, 
whom  he  never  saw  before,  and  having  lifted  their  masks, 
never  wishes  to  see  again ;  finding  everything  trap  eher 
and  nothing  asMez  hon:  he  resolves,  nevertheless,  not  to 
go  home  till  morning;  and  when  at  last  morning  comes, 
you  may  see  him  crawling  down  the  Boulevards  to  Meu- 
riee'i  or    the  Hotel  d^ Albion^   solitary  and  alone,  the 
very  picture  of  Charles  Matthews'  **  Used  up  Man.'*    As 
for  the  figure  which  an  American  cuts  iu  such  a  scene, 
with  his  sharp,  knowing  face,  long  straight  hair,  turn- 
down collar,  everlasting  gold  chain,  and  go-ahead  deter- 
mination to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  hear  all  that  is  to  be 
heard,  drink  all  that  is  to  be  drank,  and  do  all  that  is  to 
be  done,— I  generously  leave  that  fur  an  Englishman  to  de- 
■cribe.    But  no  pen  born  of  goose  or  Gillot — diamond 
pointed  or  other— can  describe  tlie  carnival  antics  of  a 
Frenchman.     Here  again,  he  shows  his  insane  passion 
for  the  absurd  and  grotesque.    liis  one  aim  is  to  attain 
Uie  supreme  height  of  the  ridiculous;  and  truth  to  say  he 
doesn't  &11  far  short  of  achieving  it.    He  reminds  one  of 
the  man  who  "  aimed  at  nothing,  and  hit  it. "    The  Mask 
Ball,  then,  is  his  element.    He  revels  iu  it  with  an  aban- 
don which  is  past  all  conception.    He  lays  out  his  utmost 
nature  upon  it.    Here,  at  any  rate,  he  is  free.    Here  ho 
can  **play  such  fantastic  tricks"  as  please  him.    Here 
he  may  lift  the  light,  fantastic  toe — if  be  only  can— tu  the 
heavens.    Here,  there  is  nobody  to  say  "  thus  far  and  no 
farther.  "    There  are,  indeed,  a  few  terrible  looking  gen- 
darme$,  who  will  noi  allow  poor  Yankees  to  smoke— 
(though  they  do  smoke,  notwithstanding)— but  given  the 
necessary  amount  of  petiU  verret^  and  they  are  as  quiet 
as  lamp-posts.    The  genius  of  the  Frenchman,  then,  has 
full  play,  and  by  the  light  of  a  myriad  jets,  we  see  it  in  all 
its  glory.    He  races,  bouncling  and  shrieking  from  room 
to  room;  he  pauses,  mid-dunce,  to  turn  a  somersault; 
be  whizzes  round  upon  his  heel  like  a  humming-top ;  he 
leaps  upon  the  back  of  his  neighbor,  and  performs  feats  of 
imaginary  horsemanship ;  he  attempts  all  kinds  of  zoo- 
logical dialects ;  he  fottua  a  procession,  and  seizing  the 
leader  of  the  Orchestra,  carries  him  shoulder-back,  tri- 
umphantly round  the  hall;  he  tries  to  throw  his  feet 
over  the  head  of  his  partner;  he  plays  all  kinds   of 
tricks  upon  travellers ;  and  in  fine,  does  t\ery  unlikely 
thing  he  can  think  of— and  calls  it  all  fun.    If  there  were 
anything  artistic  in  all  this;  if  there  were  grace  in  the 
dance,  humour  in  the  disguis^e,  wit  in  the  repartee,  drol- 
leiy  in  the  joke,  there  would  be  fun  in  it  even  to  me.  But 
aa  it  is,  either  from  the  force  of  strong  Anglo-American 
associations,  or  a  wrung  appreciation  of  both  art  and  wit, 
the  thing  appears  to  me  not  only  *'  unprofitable, "  but  ut- 
terly "  sule  and  flat. " 
A  word  now  about  the  Procession  of  the  Bceuf  Gras, 


and  the  Descent  from  Courtille,  and  T  have  done.  The 
grand  upshot  of  the  Carnival  season  was  formerly  to  bf 
seen  on  Dimanehe  and  Mitrdi-graa.  The  Procession  of 
the  Bffiuf  Gras  on  those  days,  used  to  be  a  great  eveat. 
The  Boeuf  Gras  is  a  great  event  even  now.  The  rest  of 
the  affair  has  liecome  *'  small  by  degrees  "  and  "  miMerahfy 
less.  "  The  immense  procession  of  former  times,  com- 
posed of  innumerable  masquers  in  magnificent  costaroe ; 
a  brilliant  cortege  of  gilded  chariots  and  private  cairisgei, 
drawn  by  full-blooded  coursers,  and  containing,  if  not  the 
Uite,  much  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Paris,  and  finally,  s 
numerous  and  brilliant  cavalcade,  no  longer  appears.  Tlie 
show  of  the  last  Dimanehe  and  Mardi-graa  conoisied 
simply  of  the  Boeuf  Gras  himself,  waddling  like  a  f^ni- 
stricken  Alderman  through  the  streets,  and  followed  bv 
what  was  called  a  symbolical  mythological  procession, 
made  up  of  two  or  three  tawdry  chariots  and  a  locomcikt 
bouquet.  This  last,  however,  was  really  curious,  and  look- 
ed like  a  small  flower  garden  from  the  Tuileries,  which 
had  become  tired  of  remaining  for  so  many  years  in  one 
place,  and  had  improved  the  present  occasion  to  **  go  ont 
for  a  walk. " 

The  Deteent  from  CottriilU  is  the  name  applied  to  t 
ceremony  which  comes  off*  on  the  morning  of  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, and  consists  in  a  procession  of  Masquers  from  tbe 
various  balls  assembling  together,  in  carriages,  in  the 
tittle  village  of  Belleville,  (just  outside  the  Barrier  du  Ten- 
pie,)  and  marching  up  a  loug  hill  in  line,  and  then  march- 
ing down  again.  CourtUie  is  a  French  word,  signi- 
fying a  small  garden,  and  was  particularly  opplied,  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  little  pleasure  gardens  outside  the  Bar^ 
rier  of  Paris.  It  is  probable,  thot  in  former  years,  the  rev- 
ellers, from  the  Carnival  balls,  used  to  meet  at  some  such 
garden,  on  the  heights  of  Belleville,  at  the  close  of  tbe 
season,  and  that  their  final  descent  into  Paris  at  day-break, 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  received  the  name  of  the  Descent 
from  Courtille. 

The  number  of  Maskers  at  tbe  rendez-vous  last  Afh 
Wednesday,  was  small — not  exceeding  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. But  the  people  were  there  by  the  thousand. 
These  last,  filled  up  the  middle  of  the  street,  while  the 
procession  marched  np  one  side  and  down  the  other.  The 
chief  sport  of  the  thing  appeared  to  be  in  the  exchange  of 
rude  gestures,  and  rude  jokes,  between  thcprocesMon  and 
the  popniace.  This  noisy,  but  harmless  warfare,  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  spirit ;  and,  os  near  as  I  could  learn, 
both  parties,  (as  is  often  the  case  in  more  important  cos- 
tests,)  claimed  a  glorious  victory. 


STANZAS. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Thou  art  gone  where  no  ills  can  beset  thee 

Where  friends  re-unite  ne'er  to  part ; 
Thou  art  gone  !  but  I  ne'er  will  forget  thee. 

Thine  image  is  graved  on  my  heart. 

Like  the  warm  breath  of  Springtime,  bestowing 

New  life  on  the  foliage  of  earth, 
So  affection  within  my  breast  glowing 

Sweet  musings  about  thee  call  forth. . 

And  I  see  thee  in  dreams,  with  bright  spirits 

Whose  rapturous  anthems  arise 
In  rich  chorus,  with  saints  who  inherit 

Their  promised  rewards  in  the  skies. 

There  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  enfold  thee^ 
Oh,  the  thought  is  a  balm  for  all  grief! 

And  'tis  thus,  yes,  'tis  thus  I  bt*hold  thee 
In  visions  delightful  though  brief,  J.  M.  C. 


im.] 


T^lkM^d€f  mOkm  fft«  C^m^mr^. 
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ne  Oettk-bed  of  WinfauD  tke  Coiifvem. 

IN  HISTORIC  BALLAD. 
>T  MAESAmXT  JVltKUt. 

OUcluroiiielen  relate,  that  no  looner  had  th«  djing 
■"wch  gif«B  atlefaiiee  to  hia  last  wSl,  than  his  two 
■BM,  WDUuB  and  Henry—Robert,  the  eldest,  was  not 
|mNB^-instant]j  departed  to  lake  poewssion  of  their 
■e«al  sihei^es ;  learinc  with  their  lather,  onlj  a  lew 
rwffl  and  Knights,  who  fleeing  in  tuin,  fSTe  up  the 
««*<«»«  to  be  rilled  bjr  the  baibarous  attendants. 


God  prosper  thee  I  and  frsat  thee  suehdonuniSn  to  mainf- 


That  so  Ajf  heart  be  spared  the  stiar  that  pves  tbj 
Father's  pain. 

"*  To  thee^my  70BagMt4ionw  Ileafe  tnaMiMt  a  shUiV 
store^ — 

thy  too  impatient  will,  and  seek  not  mom  hr 


>  <>«»lat7,  the  haughty  Noraan  lay, 
ftp«,ttd«5kness.aiid  remorse,  at  Jeqgth  a  Aarfiil 

TW  feiwe,  rtoot  heart  that  fcrooly  best  beneath  ks  coat 
or  sail, 

WkselMhing  spear  and  battle-axe  had  made  the  pioud- 

Mqasil— • 

Woe  ^beneath  an  naeeen  shall,  which  aU  the  princely 
^(hkmy^  sad  kn|gfady  skill,  was  rain  to  tarn 


Thine  too  shall  be  the  soreroignty,  the  sceptre  and  the 

crown, 
And  thou  shalt  purchase  lor  thyielf  a  name  whose  high 

renown 

Shall  dim  thine  elder  brothen*  Ikme,  and  be  the  boast  and 

pride 
Of  all  who  own  ihy  sway,  thnragfaout  ihy  kli«deins  wmt 

and  wide: 

Then  enrb  thy  thirst  for  present  powerr-chy  fieiy  beam 

ootttrol^^ 
Thne,  soon  enoogh*  will  lay  the  weight  of  empue  on  thy 


MMtt  his  •teB.atreagwJU  had  long 

^peUedtsbew,  ^ 

«Wd  their  lonOy  conqueror,  himself  a  yassal  now. 

««h,royU  nahns  were  in  his  gift,  and  gold,  a  treasor'd 

Vnai  iroei  hii  rietims  at  the  point  of  his  Kkndess 
'vord: 

A«dwiii,«h«,aiooi  eagameaathat  ecaieeconldbe«B^ 
Vnutd, 

'>^l«btted  round  tho  dyii^  King,  to  hear  his  last 
**<|«eit: 

'^^-Uttpmrfiiciance  from  his  hand  be  let  the  sosptit; 
^  *^  •'^  I*  to  which  with  stenny  strength  he 
^»  «Iy  wifsted  from  his  grasp,  by  the  aU-conquering 


Tobi,  dM  fagiti^  ,  ,ea^^  ^^  ^  inheritances- 
'•««  .«*!  Priaeeiieet  of  all  the  broad  demesnee  of 

F       ."**' 

p!I^.  Vl"^  *"  '  ^^  "^  P"*»*  ancestral  claim— 

J«»  to  hi8  duty  aod  hia  word,  his  honor  and  his  name ; 

Ihiiy  "^  "^  •'**™  **•**  '  "*y  "°«  dissTow. 
y  isttl  eorooet  shevU  grace  a  less  unworthy  brow : 

«»M  lad  win  ambiiian  had  fcr  other  guerdon 


They  waited  not  with  filial  care  to  cloee  their  Other's 

eyee, 
But  left  him  midBt  his  dying  strile,  and  flew  to  seize  their 

prize. 
The  mutter'd  prayers  rose  hurriedly,  around  that  bed  of 


Ash!  knight  and  baron  scarce  delayed  to  hear  the  parting 
breath,— 

Ere  from  the  roysl  chamber  ^wh^  the  lileless  monarch 

lay, 
They  tore  the  jewels,  and  the  gold,  and  precious  things 

away; 
Stripped  of  his  kingly  labee  by  those  who  cringed  befinn 

his  throne, 
Was  England's  mighty  conqueror  left,  dishonored  and 

alone. 

For  hours,  in  ghaitly  solitude,  fbraakeo  there  he  lay; 
Who  long  o'er  iron-hearted  men,  had  held  imperious 

sway: 
He  had  not  striken  with  bonds  of  love  those  natures  stem 

to  bow, 
Fear— Fear  had  been  the  only  chain— and  thai  was  broken 

■  now! 
And  when  with  slow,  returning  ihame,  they  thought  upon 

their  King 
Abandoned  thus,  aa  though  he  were  a  loathed  and  abject 

thing,— 
A  priestly  train  with  careless  rites  back  to  the  chamber 

stole. 
And  they  who  robbed  the  breathless  clay,  sang  masses 

for  the  soul ! 


No  sotrowing  kindred  came  to  weep    no  moumfaig  friends 


*7 1^  ofEaglandr-nay,my  sonsr-your  lovng  strile 

•P««  toQckMely  round  my  conch,-aloof !  and  give  me 

Jy  ^  ofEaghad  hold  I  not  by  Inieal  heritage, 
■«*7  4e  wfereign  right  of  war  which  mine  own  arm 
did  vege; 

^P««  of  yesrs  of  blood  and  toil,  do  I  bequeath  to 


were 


No  lering,  loyal  subjects  pressed  around  the  lonely  bier ; 
None  offered  from  their  coflere*  itore,rich  sums  to  celebrate 
His  sepulture  with  pageantry  of  fitting  pomp  and  state : 
And  he  who  held  within  his  grasp,  wealth,  honor,  homage 


^•t  »«Ud  I  that  «ii  golden  head  might  wear  the  crown  I 
eoa: 


Was  left  with  dumb,  yet  pleading  lips,  to  beg  a  funeral 

PaU; 
He  who  each  broad  domains  bestowed,  and  realm  and 

kingdom  gave. 
From  strangers'  pitymg  charity  was  doomed  to  ask--« 
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InJtrodycUry  Addrtu,  mi  Oftt^  iU  BiAmmd  Altoueww. 
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Introductory  Address,  on  Opening  the  Rich- 
mond Athensenm. 

BT  THB  HOir.  JUDGE  JOBN  KOBXRTSOIT. 


(Pttblubed  tx  the  request  of  the  Atheneam  Committee.) 

haditM  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  building  iu  whfMi  we  are  assembled  was 
origioally  designed  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Henceforth,  still  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  it  opens  its  doors  to  every  class  of 
our  citizens. 

The  genius  of  improvement,  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  abroad.  Every  region  of 
onr  country  attests  his  presence.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, has  his  wonder-working  power  wrought  out 
in  as  brief  a  space  more  striking  or  happier  re- 
sults than  in  this  our  Richmond— and  boundless 
fields  still  lie  before  us,  promising  yet  brighter 
conquests. 

Great,  indeed,  and  numerous,  are  the  blessings 
bestowed  by  nature  and  by  the  band  of  enter- 
prise on  the  favored  metropolis  of  the  Old  Do* 
minion.     Seated  at  the  head  of  the  Atlantic  tide, 
the  benificent  river,  whose  banks  she  adorns,  and 
whose  rightful  name  shall  yet  be  restored,  and 
overshadow  that  of  the  Royal  Pedant  which 
now  disgracefully  supplants  it,  daily  and  hourly, 
like  a  fond  parent,  heaps  his  rich  gifts  upon  her. 
Traversing  hundreds  of  miles  a  territory  abound- 
ing in  flocks  and  herds,  in  corn  and  wheat,  in  all 
manner  of  useful  and  highly  prized  plants,  in  de- 
licious fruits,  in  gigantic  forests,  in  fertile  fields 
and  grassy  meadows,  in  quarries  of  lime  and  slate« 
and  mhies  of  lead  and  of  iron,  of  copper,  and 
even  of  gold— approaching  her  through  inex- 
haustible fields  of  coal  and  lofty  walls  of  granite, 
his  descending  current  pours  into  her  lap  the  col- 
lected treasures  of  *'  our  own,  our  native  land,** — 
while  his  refluent  tide  surging  upwards  from  the 
great  deep,  lays  at  her  feet  the  still  more  varied 
products  of  every  region  of  the  earth.    Nor  does 
his  bounty  stop  here ;  at  her  command  he  places 
his  own  resistless  and  magic  power,  endowing 
lifeless  machinery  with  more  than  human  energy, 
and  relieving  her  happy  children,  her  women 
and  even  her  slaves,  from  the  unremitting  toils 
which  elsewhere  harass  the  bodies  and  the  souls 
of  the  laboring  poor. 

Behold  again  her  numerous  rail  ways;  hermag- 
nificent  canal,  whose  still  lengthening  line  has  al- 
ready passed  the  barrier  of  our  blue  mountains; 
all  circulating  to  and  fro  in  every  direction  the 
Tital  streams  of  commerce. 

Surrounded  by  a  landscape  unsurpassed  iu 
loveliness;  overcanopied  by  skies  bright  as  those 
of  Italy,  but  not  like  them  exhaling  malignaut 
airs,  behold  bow  like  an  amphitheatre  she  ranges 
•long  die  slopes  and  summiu  of  her  sunny  biilsi 


displaying  in  high  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  dis- 
tant traveller,  her  commodious  and  tasteful  dwel- 
lings, her  lofty  spires,  her  majestic  capilol— the 
more  majestic  for  its  unpretending  simplicity. 

Let  us  enter  its  spacious  portico.  Behold !  glit- 
tering beneath  the  western  sun,  how  the  noWe 
Powhatan,  the  great  chieftain  of  Virgiaiaii  riv- 
ers, bounds  and  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  as  with 
life  and  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  bright-eyed  favor- 
ite, ever  smiling  at  his  approach. 

Cast  your  eye  now  towards  the  Eastern  hori- 
zon, and  see  how  calmly  and  majestically  he 
glides  on  his  way  to  his  final  home  in  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  still  winding  and  windiog 
around  as  though  half-resolved  to  turn  back  upon 
his  course;  and  as  one  parting  from  scenes  and 
objects  of  affection,  casts  *'  a  longing,  lingering 

look  behind.** 

Let  us  descend  :  we  reach  the  broad  area  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.    What  friend  of  our  Union 
or  of  Liberty— what  Virginian  above  all,  will 
ever  approach  without  a  mingled  feeling  of  ven- 
eration and  pride,   the  monument  now  rising 
on  its  summit  to  Virginia's  noblest  son  ?    A  food 
and  durable  token  indeed  of  her  love ;  a  needless 
tribute  to  his  fame ;  for  as  soon  shall  the  time- 
defying  granite  which  records  it  crumble  into 
dust  as  his  name  or  his  virtues  fade  from  her  heart. 
But  commercial  advantages,  aptitude  for  every 
employment  of  skill  and  labor,  tasteful  embel- 
lishments and  enchanting  scenery,  though  oon 
to  an  extent  which  leaves  us  little  to  ask,  are  by 
no  means  all  that  is  worthy  the  solicitude  of  aa 
enlightened  community.    Sensible  of  this  our 
city  authorities  have  of  late  turned  their  attco- 
Uon  to  subjects  of  a  different,  hot  cerUinly  not 
lees  interesting  character.    Seeing  us  abundantly 
supplied  with  fountains  of  wholesome  water- 
Heaven's  own  life  susUining,  health  preserving 
gift— they  would  now  minister  to  that  generooi 
thirst  which  rises  in  our  bosoms  with  the  fir8t 
consciousness  of  life,  by  opening  for  us  the  fnA 
and  ever-flowing  springs  of  knowledge.     Be- 
holding the  constellated  lights,  which,  spangling 
the  black  overhanging  curtain  of  night,  render 
our  city  if  not  more  brilliant  by  the  contrast, 
more  attractive  than  in  the  sunniest  day«  tbey 
would  now  hold  np  the  broad  lamp  of  loarniog; 
not  to  shine  alone  on  the  elevated  mansions  of 
the  rich,  but  to  gladden  with  its  beams  the  hum- 
blest huts  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

My  allusion,  you  will  readily  perceive,  is  to 
the  recent  ordinance  ''providing  farther  ftfr  tU 
education  of  indigent  children,  and  making  V^ 
vision  for  public  lectures  and  libraries.*' 

By  this  ordinance  an  annual  appropriation  « 

made  for  the  elementory  education  of  indigeo' 

children,  and  for  the  advaocemant  to  a  higbej 

■school,  of  soch  aa  may  he  telect^d  for  their pro^ 
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ficieoey  and  good  coodnct.  This  building  is  con- 
Terted  into  mn  Atbensum ;  proviaion  made  for 
the  doliTorj  of  public  lectnrea;  and  for  the  grad- 
sal  acqaiaitioQ  of  a  acientific  library  and  appara- 
toff.  The  use  of  the  npper  story  ta  given  to  the 
Virginia  Hiatorical  Society  and  the  Richmond  Li- 
brary Company,  and  a  donation  of  a  small  sum 
made  to  each  annually;  on  condition,  however, 
that  their  reepectire  libraries  shall  be  open  to 
fTery  citizen  of  Richmond. 

None,  It  la  preeumed,  will  question  the  impor- 
taoee  of  education  in  gOBeml ;  nor  that  it  ta  the 
daty  of  oTory  community — for  charity  is  the 
greatest  of  duuea — to  provide  food  for  the  minds 
u  welt  as  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
proTide  for  themselves.  Nor  will  any  doubt  the 
utility  of  public  lectures  as  a  means  of  diffusing 
ioformatlon,  who  reflect  on  the  influence  exerted 
ID  that  way  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  the 
great  reformers  of  a  more  modern  date;  or  the 
teachers*  scientific,  moral,  and  divine,  of  every  age 
aodfountry.  Libraries  accessible  to  the  public — 
less  intense,  perhaps,  in  their  primary  effect — 
•obeerve  the  sume  great  purpose,  and  affording 
the  menns  of  frequent  and  leisurely  recurrence 
often,  make  more  permanent  impressions. 

I  will  do  no  citizens  of  Richmond  the  in- 
jwtice  to  suppose  that  they  can  complain  of 
the  small  expenditure  contemplated  by  the  or- 
dioaoee.  This  would  be  to  suppose  that  they 
held  education  and  knowledge  in  small  repute 
indeed,  and  were  not  only  devoid  of  charity  for 
others,  but  of  that  more  selfish  charity  which  be- 
giDs  and  ends  at  home. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  commentaries  upon 
the  special  provisions  of  the  ordinance.  My 
porpose  is  to  deal  not  so  much  with  the  measure 
iteelf,  as  with  the  great  objects  it  u  designed  to 
promote— mental  and  moral  culture :  objects  it 
auetbe  conceded  of  the  deepest  Interest  to  all ; — 
to  woman  aa  well  as  to  man ;  to  the  young  equally 
with  the  old ;  to  the  poor  far  more  than  to  the 
neb.  Not  only  are  they  of  universal  interest ; 
they  preeent  a  theme  of  universal  extent:  not 
aloDc  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
booodlessfields  of  literature;  not  only  this  ** great 
globe  itself,  and  all  which  it  inherit,"  nor  the  my- 
riad worlds  abovOf  arouud,  still  more  stupen- 
doos; 


Whose  unlading  light 
Haa  tnrwaed  the  proiband  tix  thoaaand  yean. 
Nor  jreC  arrived  in  aigbl  of  mortal  tbingi, 

themselvoe  mere  specks  compared  with  the  trans- 
paient,  aborelese,  and  measureless  expanse  in 
whose  immensity  they  float  and  sparkle:  not 
alone  tlie  material  univerae  itself.  In  all  its  snb- 
lifliity ;  hot  the  vast  and  mighty  empires  of  the 
niod — that  viewlefli  spirit  which,  stretching  Its 
iceptre  over  all  created  things,  would  soar  through 


I  time  and  space — would  sound  the  fathomlMs 
abyss  beyond  the  grave  to  find  out  its  own  future 
and  eternal  destiny;  nay  would  strain  its  daring 
eye  to  view  the  unapproachable,  the  uncreated 
Power  whose  bright  effulgence  none  of  mortal 
mould  can  look  upon  and  live. 

The  limits  of  an  introductory  address  having  ref- 
erence to  a  theme  like  this,  would  not  permit,  had  I 
the/asbness  to  attempt,  a  full  development  of  its 
minutest  branch.  Far  simpler  is  the  task  I  propose 
to  myself  of  endeavoring  to  present  a  rapid  sketch 
of  some  of  the  moat  prominent  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  to  show 
what  knowledge  has  done  fir  man.  In  approach- 
ing this  task,  deeply  conscious  how  inadequate 
are  my  humble  powers  to  do  it  justice  I  beg  to 
bespeak  your  kind  indulgence ;  I  bespeak  it  for 
myself — but  more  for  my  cause — for  it  is  the 
cause  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement; 
of  individual  happiness  and  social  security ;  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue ;  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart. 

Can  a  nobler  aspiration  rise  in  the  heart  of 
man  than  to  perfect  so  far  as  hie  grosser  elements 
will  allow  that  portion  of  his  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  brute ;  which  elevatee 
him,  on  the  wings  of  the  mind,  towards  the 
Father  of  the  universe — though  still  as  remote 
as  earth  from  heaven:  which  many,  perhaps 
vain -gloriously,  regard  as  a  mysterious  emanation 
from  the  Divine  mind ;  or  at  least  as  holding  with 
it  some  undefined  affinity,  or  mysterious  com- 
munion ;  and  which  the  humblest  and  the  wisest 
may  well  believe  to  be  a  separate  and  spiritual 
being,  doomed  for  a  season  to  a  probationary 
union  with  the  body;  susceptible  of  impressionst 
and  exposed  to  temptations  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  yet  endued  with  capacity  to  com- 
prehend good  and  evil,  free  to  choose  between 
them,  and  destined  according  to  its  deserts  to  an 
immortality  of  happiness  or  misery. 

We  are  told  by  a  sage  of  old — one  young  in 
years,  but  wiser  than  his  elders — himself,  as  he 
believed  under  this  divine  and  uncontrollable  in- 
fluence, that 

**  There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding.'* 

Addison  makes  his  heathen  moralist  affirm  in 
his  famed  soliloquy,  that,  **  'Tis  the  Divinity  that 
stirs  within  us ;"  and  Akenside,  in  a  poem  replete 
with  noble  sentiments  and  splendid  imagery,  dis- 
tinctly traces  the  lineage  of  all  minds  from  that 
**  Ancient  Mind"  which  he  beautifully  apostro- 
phises as  the  Deity  himself. 

Altogether  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  nature ;  utteriy  inadequate  our  facultiee  to 
comprehend,  our  language  to  express*  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Most  high.  Yet  piety  and  philoso- 
phy concur  in  describing  him  as  a  being  essen- 
tially, purely*  Intellectual — not  a  mere  comblna- 
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tkm — norperaonificatioB  even  of  divine  qnalitiei : 
that' would  be  to  substitute  the  attributes  for  the 
Deity ;  the  rays  for  the  lomioary : — by  an  iucon- 
gruoua  metaphor  to  endow  ideal  abstractions 
with  substantial  reality — and  life — and  thought. 
Not  as  an  embodiment,  nor  incarnation :  for  the 
▼ery  terms  smack  of  mortality^  they  are  **  of 
the  earth  earthy?"  No,  they  define  him  as 
an  actual,  self-existent  and  eternal  spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  wisdom,  and — henee^  of  ne- 
cessity is  it  not?— K)f  infinite  power  and  goodness* 

Of  infinite  power;  for  as  was  happily  said  by 
one  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  **  knowledge  is 
power" — and  supreme  wisdoia  mnst  therefore 
be  infinite  power  :*^ 

And  of  infinite  goodtaess;  for  to  suppose  the 
contrary  would  be  ta  eooceive — not  a  God  but  a 
monster — an  impossibto  monster;  combining di- 
▼iae  perfections  with  human  frailty,  or  fiend-iike 
perverseness.  Even  human  reason,  tempest-tost 
^y  passtonSf  and  beset  by  temptations,  struggles 
often  successfully  against  evil ;  nor  is  lost,  but 
when  deceived  by  some  delusive  pleasure,  or 
imaginary  good..  A  Being  inaccessible  to  temp- 
tation, unmoved  by  passion,  supremely  wise, 
must  be  as  incapable  of  moral  obliquity  as  of 
mental  error.  No.' — supreme  wisdom — thisprt- 
eiory  attribute  mnst  be  the  source  of  tratb,  and 
good :  "  for  truth  and  good  are  one." 


Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witneee  Earth  and  Heaven) 
Tbe  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beautions  and  sublime. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  aphorbm  of  Bacon^i  Be 
it  a  thousand  aud  a  thousand  times  reiterated  in 
tbe  ear,  until  it  shall  reach  the  heart,  and  be  im- 
l^rinted  on  the  memory,  that  "knowledge  is 
|W>wer."  Archimedes  declared  that  he  could  move 
tbe  earth  were  there  another  planet  near  whereon 
to  erect  his  machinery.  He  had  found  the  prin- 
ciple, the  motive  power;  all  he  wanted  was 
space  for  its  ectlon. 

Well  it  is  that  Divine  wisdom  left  not  within 
human  reach  the  means  to  naar  that  perfect  order 
which  keeps  the  adtunantine  sphere* 

WbseUnf  nnsfaakea  tfaiongfa  the  voldimBeBse, 

else  ere  now  rash  hands  had  jostled  them  from 
their  orbiu,  and  brought  back  tbe  reign  of  Chaos 
and  Old  Night. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Sy^cman,  it  is  said 
by  his  ingenious  inventions,  derended  his  city  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Roman  fleet — to  that  extent  at 
least  hia  knowledge  was  power :  And  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  the  more  numerous  in  comparison  with 
others,  and  the  more  important,  the  objects  any 
man's  knowledge  enables  him  to  accomplish, 
the  more  is  he  superior  to  his  fellow  men? 
tbe  more  has  he  the  power  to  serve  himself 


and  tkera  ?  Were  any  roan  wise  enovgh  to  find 
the  principles  or  rules  whereby  all  things  might 
be  accomplished,  that  man*  in  power  at  least, 
would  be  a  God. 

Witboot  knowledge  what  can  mere  pihysieal 
strength  achieve  1  What  has  it  ever  nchievad  t 
Behold  the  brute !  The  elephant  and  the  lioni 
the  horse  and  the  buffalo*  far  exceed  man  ia 
strength ;  yet  man  subdues  them  to  hia  will. 

Without  knowledge  what  were  man  himself f 
Behold  the  savage !  Consider  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  untutored  barbarians,  knlf  clad  ia 
the  skina  of  animals,  dwelling  in  hnts  and  cavssi 
feeding  on  acorns  and  raw  flesh ;  think  of  their 
brutal  and  ungoverned  passions,  their  cruel  usa- 
ges and  customs,  the  insecurity  of  property,  and 
even  of  life  among  them :  Compare  these  with 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments,  peace  and  security 
of  well-ordered  civilized  communities.  Contrast 
the  mental  imbecility  of  an  untutored  Hottentot 
for  example,  or  Esquimauzy  with  the  sfuritaal 
activity,  the  God-like  comprehension  of  a  Gali- 
leo or  a  Newton,  and  say,  does  not  a  wider  space 
separate  them  than  separates  the  former  from 
the  higher  order  of  brutes  ? 

Burke  has  exhausted  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  urged  in  vindication  of  natural  society^ 
all  the  defences  of  ignorance ;  but  it  ia  perhaps 
needless  to  fULj  he  was  no  proselyte  to  the  doc- 
trine hia  overpowering  irony  was  in  tmth  de- 
signed to  demolish,  and  was  himself  indeed  one 
of  tbe  brightest  illustrations  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  a  cultivated  intellect. 

Patrick  Henry  it  is  said  regarded  leamfaig  as 
of  little  value.    In  hb  own  quaint  langnage— 
for  he  seemed  desirdus  of  placing  himself  in  the 
caiegovy  of  the  uneducated  by  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  illiterate,  he  is  reported  te 
have    said  *^  NaiUral  parts  ia  worth    all  the 
book-tomtfi^  on  the  face  of  the  jfenrlA."     It 
would  hardly.bejust  to  judge  thia  great  orator 
and  statesman,  for  snch  he  was,  by  a  remark 
made  in  cautiously  or  without  serions  deiibe- 
ration»     A   good  capacity   may  certainly   de 
much  without  the  aid  of  booka  or  any  regu- 
lar instruction.    But  tbe  man  who  ahould  do- 
pend   solely   upon  his   own   reeonreea  Woald  I 
stand  on  very  disadvantageous  ground  in  aay  | 
pursuit  or  employtnent  of  life,  comparod  with 
him  who  had  treaaured  up  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  ages.    Patrick  Henry  himself  bad 
never  won  the  fame  and  distinction  he  acqniied 
both  as  a  statesman  and  professional  advocate, 
had  he  not  studied  and  deeply  too,  the  inatiia- 
dons,  laws  and  nsagea  of  other  eonntiies  as  wel 
as  of  his  own.  Newton,  who  was  diathignisbed  for 
close  and  patient  observation,  alen,  we  are  teM« 
devoted  himself  with  unnsua'l  ardorto  the  study 
of  books.    Had  he  neglected  thooi— had  he  besa 
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bora,  u  hi0  baeo  well  c^bMired  by  a  learned  aa- 
tbor,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  all  probability  hie 
Biiid  would  nerer  have  ranged  through  the  ee- 
letdal  regioDe.  Hie  natural  parte  might  have 
bate  the  fame,  bnt  neither  hie  nor  any  other  nn- 
bitored  aiiiid,althongh  the  simple  fact  which  led 
to  tbo  discorery — ^the  fall  of  an  apple — ^had  for  all 
tioo  beeo  known  to  all,  wonld  probably  have 
ever  diocoTorod  the  law  of  the  planetary  eyetem* 
wbilo  tfast  system  shall  eontin«e  to  rerolTe. 

HJitofy,  b  many  a  page,  records  the  momon* 
tool  coDosqaeocee  of  knowledge  and  of  igaor- 
iico  spee  the  fate  of  natione. 

Romember  bow  Rome — a  fragment  of  Italy — 
bor  enpirs  growing  with  her  intellectual  pro- 
Si*Ni— oabdoed  one  by  one  all  the  nations  within 
bar  loaeb,  and  came  at  last  **  in  her  most  high 
nd  pilfliy  state,"  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  globe. 

Look  to  the  world  of  Columbus.  When  first 
fteofofed,  peopled  by  numerous  tribes,  pos- 
MMog  io  one  of  ite  grand  divisions  cultivated 
Mda  and  populons  cities,  and  mines  of  gold  the 
ncboit  of  nil  the  earth';  in  the  other,  roaming 
dnogb  their  primeval  forests,  wild  as  their  na- 
tive door,  free  as  the  God  of  heaven  had  made 
(ben  tod  spuming  the  yoke  of  their  victors — 
^1  iealiy  cirenmventod  by  the  artificee  of  a  few 
**don,  Itnd  piratee  and  military  adventurers ; 
^^mnalTos,  their  treaenres,  their  country,  of  foar- 
Mgmter  magnitude  than  all  Europe,  the  spoU 
•f  eooptmtively  petty  sutes  of  that  distant 
***tinont ;  the  very  namee  of  their  rivers,  their 
■^ntains  and  their  plains  changed  and  snp- 
phited  to  feed  the  vanity  of  their  conquerors ; 
>ad  tbetr  race  now  rapidly  disappearing  from 
^  fbcf  ef  the  earth. 

^■Claad  doubly  illustrates  the  propoeition  I 
**  BOW  or{|ing,  in  her  opposite  phases  of  bar- 
^"iin  tad  civilizatien.  Her  first  inhabitants, 
^  incioot  Britons,  deecnbed  as  ignorant  and 
"•l*fr»ei  savages,  were  twice  conquered  by  the 
■"••  of  Cesar— Air  inferior  in  number.  At  a 
KNoqneat  period  utterly  subjugated  by  other 
uaoanli  of  Rome,  their  country  became  a  pro- 
***n  of  that  remote  empire,  and  eo  continued 
^feveeataries.  Rome  at  length  relaxed  her 
P^'R-  Bat  the  Britons  now  enervated,  as  we 
**  toU,  by  long  eabmiesion,  cowered  before  the 
■"ibbeiiag  Ficts  and  Scots— more  savage  than 
■^■"•'▼•Sf — and  were  twice  saved  from  im- 
^wg  luin  by  their  former  masters,  whom 
^ynpplicated  for  aid.  A  single  legion  from 
*•■•  suflleed  to  rout  their  despicable  foes. 
^S*i*  threatened,  their  ambassadors  again  made 
">*^tbt  appeals  to  Rome.  But  Rome  her- 
^  FNoed  hard  at  home,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
"**«  gneau  of  iht  BriUmM  ;••  they  then  invited 
|W  aU  of  the  piratical  Saxons,  and  obtained 
<-Httd  aew  waa  verified  the  fable  of  the  Horse, 


the  Stag,  andnhe  Man.  Worae— the  Saxoiie 
joined  their  enemies  after  having  conquered 
tbem — and  the  poor  Britons— or  rather  the  small 
portion  saved  from  expulsion,  or  utter  extermi- 
nation, who  had  so  long  endured  the  vasealag* 
of  Rome,  and  the  spoliation  of  Picte  and  Scota^ 
now  bridled  and  saddled  by  their  allies,  were  re- 
duced to  the  worse  condition  of  Saxon  villenage. 
But  mark  the  sequel :  England,  in  her  right* 
fnl  domain  little  more  than  the  half  of  an  island—* 
the  whole  of  which  would  be  measured  four 
timee  over  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  or  tha 
States  of  Texae  and  Californiar— a  mere  epeck 
upon  the  map  of  the  world : — England,'  for 
which  for  many  centuries  contending  racei  had 
fought  upon  her  own  soil,  became  at  length  the 
prize  of  the  Norman  Conqueror;  by  whom,  w 
turn,  the  Saxons  were  regarded,  and  not  withont 
reaeon,  -as  mere  barbariane.  Peace  followed* 
and  undisputed  Norman  dominion.  The  original 
Britons — ^and  all  the  various  races  and  their  de- 
scendants who  at  any  time  had  obtained  the 
mastery — the  Romans,  the  Picts  and  Scota» 
Danes,  Saxons  and  Normans,  with  languagee 
ae  diverse  ae  the  tongues  of  Babel, — gradu- 
ally united  and  became  compounded  int9 
one.  England  prospering  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and  numbers» 
in  arts  and  arms.  At  length  she  claimed  do* 
minion  over  the  seas  as  absolute  as  Rome  had 
ever  maintained  over  the  earth;  exacting  for 
centuries  deference  and  submission  to  her  *'  mt" 
teorjlag'^  and  boasting  that 

Hor  iiMreh  wm  o'er  tbe  mooBtain  warOi 
Her  home  was  on  the  deep, 

till  her  own  unyoked  descendanti  proclaimed 
and  maintained  the  common  right  of  all  to  tb* 
common  highway  of  nations. 

Having  by  a  forced  union  added  to  her  owb 
power  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ebe  extend- 
ed her  domain  over  laige  portione  of  Aeia  and 
America,  and  to  this  day  holds  in  eubjection  on 
thoee  continenta  a  territory  moie  than  twenty* 
fold  laiger  than  Great  Britain  aad  Ireland  to- 
gether ;  and  a  population  in  India  alone  exceed- 
ing by  about  one  hundred  milliona  that  of  her 
native  snhjects. 

In  all  these  instancee  what  difference  do  wo 
find  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  to 
account  for  the  results,  but  that  between  know- 
ledge on  tbe  one  hand  and  ignorance  on  the  other  I 

The  small  and  dbciplined  armies  of  Romo 
easily  reduced  to  submission  tbe  comparatively 
numerous  forces  of  those  whom  she  contemptu- 
ously denominated  barbarians. 

The  ignorance  of  the  American  savages  of 
iron,  and  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  their  fate.  They 
could  make  no  bead  by  water  with  canoes  form- 
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ed  from  trees,  which  cost  the  labor  of  months  to  I 
fell,  and  a  full  year  to  hollow  out  with  hatchets 
of  stone,  against  she  armed  batteries  of  European 
ships,  nor  by  land  with  stone-pointed  or  copper- 
pointed  arrows,  against  the  terrifying  thunder  of 
European  artillery.  Panic-struck  at  its  death- 
dealing  explosions,  the  South  American  tribes, 
who,  compared  with  those  of  the  North,  were 
not  only  more  numerous  and  concentrated, 
but  greatly  advanced  in  civilization,  readily  re- 
garded with  superstitious  idolatry  the  ••  White 
Qods," — as  they  termed  the  inhuman  monsters 
who  robbed  and  massacred  them  in  the  name  of 
Christianity— and  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  with  a 
few  hundred  desperate  adventurers  successively 
entered  the  populous  capitals  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  seized  on  their  monarchs,  and  put  one  of 
them  to  an  ignominious  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
millions. 

In  Hindostan,  England  had  to  contend  with  a 
race  still  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
South  American  Indians.  The  Hindostanese 
bad  carried  many  of  the  arts  indeed  to  high  per- 
fection ;  those,  especially,  of  spiuning  and  wea- 
ving. Still,  their  machinery  was  of  the  rudest 
kind,  and  though  they  wrought  textures  of  ex- 
quisite fiuness,  they  effected  this  rather  by  pa- 
tience and  numbers  and  manual  dexterity,  than 
by  any  high  degree  of  intelligence.  They  ex.- 
celled  also  in  daucing,  in  jugglery,  in  all  exerci- 
ses requiring  sleight  of  hand,  or  of  foot, — but 
were  deficient  in  energy  and  activity  of  miud, 
and  like  the  *'  children  of  the  sun,'*  immersed  in 
idolatry  and  superstition.  They  believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls  into  the  bodies  of  brutes. 
Their  customs,  many  of  which  have  prevailed 
for  thousands  of  years — for  it  is  the  nature  of  self- 
satified  ignorance  to  be  stationary — as  it  is  of 
knowledge  to  be  progressive,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd  and  cruel.  Suicide  and  infanti- 
cide thay  regarded  as  meritorious;  they  volun- 
tarily threw  themselves  beneath  the  car  of  their 
Idol  to  be  crushed  to  death ;  and  widows  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and-beauty  were  forced  or  per- 
mitted to  perish  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  are  instances  of 
conquest  by  barbarous  over  civilized  nations  not 
to  be  attributed  to  superior  numbers.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  Picts  and  Scots  over  the  Britons, 
for  example,  and  those  of  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  their  Roman  conquerors.  Conceding 
the  fact,  other  causes  operated  to  account  for 
these  results,  without  bringing  in  question  the 
superiority  of  knowledge  over  ignorance. 

The  Britons  by  centuries  of  submission  to  the 
Romans,  bad  become,  as  already  seen,  insensi- 
ble of  the  value  of  liberty,'  or  indisposed  to  peril 
life  or  ease  in  its  defence. 


Rome,  spurred  on  by  ambition,  had  sought  to 
concentrate  all  power  in  her  capital.  In  place 
of  admitting  her  conquered  subjects  to  partici- 
pate, she  converted  their  countries  iuto  provin- 
ces under  Proconsuls  and  Preetors,  who  practised 
every  species  of  oppression.  Her  conquests 
were  often  attended  with  a  barbarity  exceeding 
that  of  her  foes.  Numantia — a  populuous  city 
of  Spain — sooner  than  fall  into  the  power  of 
Scipio,  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and 
when  at  length  the  victor  entered,  he  found  the 
city  a  desert,  and  the  wolf  and  the  vnlture  feast- 
ing on  the  bodies  of  bis  famished  victims. 

But  the  wrongs  which  convert  cowards  into 
slaves,  rouse  the  brave  to  revolt.  Rome  found 
at  last  that  there  were  limits  to  human  enda- 
rance-^and  that, 


her  yoke 

She  laid  upon  the  neck  of  prostrate  natioBs, 
Her  own  proud  spirit  they  inhaled, 
And  learned  to  feel  He  veighL 

Instigated  by  revenge  and  despair,  the  Span- 
ish peasants,  converting  their  crooks  into  spean, 
rose  against  their  oppressors — 

And  Rome-s  proad  legions  fled  aghast,  aa  flees 
The  panic-stricken  lamb  before  the  woiC 

It  was  not  then  that  ignorance,  other  tbiogi 
being  equal,  could  cope  with  knowledge.  No— 
knowledge  is  power.  But  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
The  napping  hare  may  be  outstripped  by  the 
tortoise.  A  slumbering  giant  may  be  overcome 
by  the  weakest  adversary.  Samson  had  never 
been  slain  by  the  Philistines  had  he  not  betrayed 
himself;  nor  would  the  monster  Polyphemus,  bad 
he  not  first  been  subdued  by  wine  and  sleep,  have 
fallen  beneath  the  arm  of  the  wily  Ulysses*  So 
is  it  with  intellectual  strength.  The  Britons  bad 
lost  their  courage — not  their  comparative  know- 
ledge. They  sunk  under  the  moral  paralysis  of 
voluntary  slavery.  The  Romans  listened  to  the 
seductions  of  ambition  and  luxury,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  wisdom.  They  wilfully 
became  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  that  very 
power  she  gave  them  for  their  defence  ;  and  lay- 
ing aside  their  armor — slumbering  when  tbey 
should  have  watched — met  from  the  fierce  des- 
peration of  those  whom  they  had  wronged,  tbe 
fate  they  deserved.  Knowledge  had  given  them 
power.  They  abused  the  precious  gift  and  coa- 
verted  it  iuto  the  means  of  self-destruction. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  history  of  warlike  na- 
tions, and  consider  the  power  and  benificent  in- 
fluence of  knowledge  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
life.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  art  and  science,  as  well  as 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  when 
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daily  familiar  to  oor  eyes  cease  to  attract  our 
Mtice.  What  BBore  ■arprising  than  the  opera- 
tioflt  of  a  common  grain  mill — auch  aa  tboae 
erected  ia  cor  city ;  where  the  labor  of  a  few 
panoQs,  which  unassisted  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  crash  grain  for  their  own  consumption,  aided 
bj  machioeiy,  daily  supplies  the  daily  bread  of 
hnodredsofthoasands;  rolling  out  their  precious 
cargoes  to  bear  off  the  palm  for  Richmond  in 
diitaot  markets  ? 

As  illustrating  the  same  remark,  may  I  not 
point  yoor  attention  to  our  iron  foundries  whose 
foroacei  melt  and  mould  the  solid  ore  into  forms 
for  human  nsOi  and  whose  ponderous  hammers, 
ho^e  shears,  as  though  wielded  by  unseen  bands, 
beat  it  oot  into  thin  plates,  or  clip  it  in  pieces,  as 
^     igiri  woald  clip  paper  with  her  scissors : — 

To  oar  cotton  and  woollen  factories  whose 
complex  machinery,  set  in  motion  by  women  and 
chiidreD,aod  obedient  as  the  mutes  of  a  Sultan, 
performs  more  than  the  labors  of  a  Hercules,  or 
theboodredhanded  Briareus. 

IiitDot  a  triumph  ef  science,  that  the  beoifi- 
ceat  stream  which  passes  our  doors,  whose  head- 
■pnags  gash  from  the  gelid  caves  of  our  moun- 
toM»  is  made  to  flow  through  subterranean  chan- 
■•k  aod  rising  contrary  to  the  law  of  its  nature, 
toiponl  forth  again  in  our  yards  and  very  dwel- 
^Pt  to  give  us  a  luxury  whose  loss  not  all  the 
driob ever  compounded  by  the  art  of  man  could 
coopeasate,  and  to  keep  in  subjection  the  fiery 

^nent  which  was  woot  to  appal  and  devastate 

oercity? 

^  it  aot  a  triumph  of  science,  that  Night  has 
^B,  asit  were,  banished  from  among  us,  and  our 
'^^  irradiated  by  a  new  light  drawn  from  a 
pitchy  mioeral,  causing  the  stars  to  ''  hide  their  di- 
B"B»hed  beads,"  and  vieing  with  the  moon  in  sil- 
▼eiybrightoess;  but  not  like  that  capricious  lu- 
Buoary,  dimmed  by  clouds  and  vapors,  nor  sub- 
ject to  waning  eclipse  or  absence, — not  only 
prooiotiog  social  intercourse,  but  scaring  away 
^  nudoight  thief  and  incendiary,  heretofore  en- 
wonted  beside  our  thresholds  ? 

Most  I  not,  in  passing,  notice  the  newly  in- 
▼eaied  portrait-painter— the  Daguerreotype,— 
wbich,  without  hands  or  eyes,  colors  or  brush, 
Pnseats  the  lineaments  of  the  human  face  with 
Atmth  and  exactitude  unattainable  by  the  hu- 
ih^Dhaod;  fixing,  Bolidifying,  if  I  may  use  the 
^pression,  as  though  congealed,  the  very  re- 
nted image  itself,  with  all  its  lights  and  shades  ? 
^oy*  will  it  not  come .  to  pass,  that  our  own 
""coDBtorfeit  presentments,'*  shadowy  and  evan- 
•ceat  u  they  are,  shall  by  some  yet  uudiscov- 
tJ^d  process  be  made  to  flit  from  behind  the  mir- 
ror attend  us  wherever  we  go,  and  mock  all  our 
motions  ? 

Eeflect  on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  condi- 


tion of  the  world,  by  the  diversified  uses  of 
steam ;  whereby  ahips  without  sails,  and  coaehea 
without  horses  outstrip  the  fabnlons  steed  of  Pa- 
colet,  or  the  wings  of  iGolas. 

Most  astounding  of  all  behold  the  feats  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Magnet!  Surpassing  the  winged 
messenger  of  Jove,  equalled  only  by  the  fabled 
Slave  of  the  Lamp,  or  Heaven's  own  bolt,  he 
bears  onr  words,  our  thoughts,  our  wishes  through 
the  air  and  under  the  seas,  bringing  us  as  it  were 
to  converse  with  our  friends  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  as  though  they  sat  beside  our  hearths. 
I  confess  I  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  as- 
tonishment experienced  at  the  first  credible  ac- 
count of  this  true  but  hardly  credible  lnvention« 
and  musing  on  its  wonders,  almost  begin  to  doubt 
if  there  are  any  bounds  to  the  discoveries  and 
conquests  of  the  human  intellect. 

Such  aresome  few  ofthe  triumphs  ofknowledge; 
most  of  them  achieved  within  the  memory  of  the 
existing  generation.  If  one  could  now  rise  from 
the  grave  who  died  without  having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  their  truth,' and  should  be  told  that  an 
errand  could  be  sent  and  an  answer  returned  be- 
tween Paris  and  London,  under  the  ocean,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  New-Orleans  in  less  than 
four  minutes,  would  he  not  be  as  incredulous  aa 
if  told  that  a  line  of  telegraphs  had  been  estab- 
lished between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  or  some 
mysterious  communication  realized  with  the 
world  of  spirits  ?  At  least  he  would  believe  that 
his  narrator  designed  to  practice  on  his  credulity 
with  tales  stranger  than  Arabian  fictions,  and 
went  a  bow-shot  beyond  Munchausen,  that  Har 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

I  might  refer  to  the  mariner's  compass,  point- 
ing out  the  ocean's  pathways  through  starless 
nights ;  the  telescope,  opening  to  our  view  won- 
ders before  invisible  to  the  human  eye ;  the  com- 
mon watch  we  carry  about  us,  telling  us  the 
place  of  the  sun  when  bidden  by  clouds :  to  nu- 
merous other  inventions  daily  and  hourly  minis- 
tering to  our  wants  and  pleasures,  and  speeding 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
on  their  march  to  perfection ;  but  already  I  fear 
I  weary  you  with  what  may  be  justly  thought 
trite  illustrations.  For  offering  any  such,  my 
apology  must  be  the  nature  of  the  theme  sug- 
gested, or  rather  imposed,  by  the  occasion  on 
which  I  venture  to  address  you : — exceeded  by 
none  in  importance,  it  has  more  than  all  others 
perhaps  in  all  ages  exercised  the  thoughts  and 
the  pens  of  the  profoundest  intellects.  Every 
mind  will  doubtless  have  its  peculiar  views;  hut 
whoever,  in  the  idle  effort  at  originality,  on  a 
subject  like  this,  should  think  to  offer  no  argu- 
ment but  his  own,  and  resolve  to  omit  the 
more  obvious  and  prominent  illustrations,  would 
leave  the  subject  itself  ia  its  orifti 
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or  foniUh  bat  just  light  eoough  to  make  that 
darkoeM  yiiible.  Od  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  as  vain  aa  it  would  be  tediooa,  to  enumerate 
the  countless  conquests  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
enough  to  knowthatknowledge  enables  man  grad- 
ually to  reduce  all  other  animals  that  roam  the 
earth, — ^the  whole  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms^-the  elements  themselves,  armed  as  they 
are  for  destruction — under  his  dominion :  to  tame 
even  the  wrathful  lightning  into  an  obedient 
aiave  to  fetch  and  carry  at  his  command ;  and 
heedless  of  ^  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast,*' 
to  ride,  like  a  God,  fearlessly  above  the  raging 
Truly,  most  truly,  knowledge  is  power. 
[To  be  concluded  in  owr  next,] 


THE  DEAD. 


BT  MRS  S.  B.  EVANS. 

I.      • 

Tha  I>xadI— the  ■till-ieniemb«red  Dsad. 
Where  roam  their  disembodied  seub  t 
Wlwt  ■eenes  attract  f— what  Uw  coatroia 

The  inunortal  atate  to  which  they're  wed  t 

11. 
Reach  they  at  once  the  Central  Thnme, 

Uplifted  by  Angelic  wings  t 

And  atrike  they  now  the  quivering  atringa 
Once  touched  by  Cherub  haada  alone  f 

III. 

Or  dwell  they  hi  aome  nigher  aphere, 
Lit  by  our  Sun !— and  ailTcry  nuMna, 
What  time  the  Night  her  atate  aaaumea 

Of  splendor  only  dreamed  of  here  f 

IV. 

Wear  they  ethereal  forma  that  keep 
Some  aemblance  to  the  mortal  frasM ; 
And  should  we  know  them,  if  tbey.cama 

To  smile  upon  us  aa  we  weep  f 

V. 

Then  whence  thia  strange,  o*erpoweriag  dread. 
That  chiUa  na,  when  we  atand  beside 
Her  who  waa  late  our  joy  and  pride^ 

Now  robed  in  yeatmenta  of  the  dead! 

VI. 

She  waa  ao  aoft— ao  mild— so  fair! 
60  loving  to  the  lowliest  thing 
That  shared  with  her  life'a  bloaaoming; 

Withal  ao  timid :— all  our  care 

VU. 

For  her  aeemed  needed ;  wintry  atorma 
Blew  not  upon  her  budding  grace. 
Nor  Summer  auns  might  leave  their  trace 

Too  rudely  on  her  blushing  charma. 

vin. 

0O  qviekly  swelled  her  throbbing  hearty 


80  filled  vntk  auddea  tears  her  eyes 
At  others*  woe    we  huehed  oar  aigfaa 
And  kept  firom  her  each  grief  aparu 

DC. 

And  how  it  roused  our  wildest  mirth. 
And  waked  ker  dimpling  amilea  to 
That  any  living  thing  had  fear 

Of  ker,  ao  geatle  from  bar  birth. 

X. 

Yet  now  aha  raateth  cold  and  white 
With  aolemn  brow,  and  rigid  lipa. 
And  'neath  the  veiling  lida'  eclipaa. 

There  aeema  to  hirk  jnteaaaat  night. 

XI. 

There  ia  an  air  of  graadeur  cast 
0*er  all  her  fonn — a  solemn  atate 
Inveau  thia  cloaing  aeene  of  late, 

The  atraageat— aa  it  is  the  last. 

XII.      " 

What !    This  our  flower !  our  petted  Dove! 

Our  childlike,  gentle-hearted  friend! 

80  Queenly  cold !— ah,  fetal'end 
Of  hope,  and  all  the  draama  of  kire. 

XUI. 


The  walla'  atUl  drapery    amooth  aad  feir* 
The  mirror  veiled  by  careful  handa— 
The  whispered  words — the  stealthy  baada 

Of  frieada  that  mouat  the  wmdiBg  atair ; 


XIV. 

All  strike  a  terror,  worda  an  feiat 
To  utter,  in  the  aoul  dismayed 
We  atart  at  our  own  steps,  afraid. 

And  shudder  at  each  smothered  plaint. 

XV. 

The  VeO  we  fear  to  put  aside, 
8he*s  passed  within.    She  feels  aad  kaowa^ 
The  mysteries  its  folds  enclose ; — 

Knows  what  earth's  mightieat  baa  deflad. 

XVI. 

One  kiss  upon  her  icy  brow 
And  on  her  lifeless  hands,  that  rest 
Like  sculptured  ivory  on  her  hreast,— 

Thea  for  loag  houra  of  lonely  woe. 

XVIL 

The  vacaat  room ;— The  empty  chair! 
The  book  left  open  where  she  read 
On  the  last  day  of  health,— the  bed 

Uapraaaadl    One  lock  of  snany  hair 

xvin. 

Alone  we  keep  above  the  gronad. 

Of  all  the  beauty  and  the  grace 

That  made  theae  halls  their  dwelling-place, 
And  caat  a  radiant  halo  roaad. 

XIX. 

The  Dbad  !  The  ever  cherished  Dxad  ! 
Where  roams  Hsa  disembodied  soul  T 
What  acenea  aro  dear  f    What  lawa  control 

The  immortal  sute  to  which  Shb*s  wad  f 
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fSanu  mhfeet  eoniimud.) 

m  TiTAi  HABMoirr  OT  tuvth;  BvrscTs  or 
BTioir*sroiTaT;  8Eu->coif munion  ;  pratsr. 

IV.  Another  bigh  RdTRotsge  derived  from 
cbrittiaD  faith  conewts  in  the  fact,  that  U  enahko 
Ikmdto  eomprtkend and  rtalhe  the  viUU  har- 
My  of  tmk.    If,  an  the  poet  singa, 

**  A  thing  of  beaut  J  js  a  joj  foreTer/* 

iihselfeoosidered  ;  if  tmth  shines  with  radiant 
Ufeliseis,  even  in  ite  fragmentary  forma;  sorely 
tmh  it  more  attractive,  and  beauty  is  more  di- 
liae,  when  seen  aaaociated  in  the  fair  proper- 
tioa  lad  symmetry  of  a  consistent  plan.  A  soli- 
tifj  featars  may  bo  fair,  but  how  much  fairer 
iloei  it  appear,  in  the  full  eipression  of  a  living 
coBBteaance,  beamiog  in  the  light,  and  varied 
by  the  emotiotts  of  mn  indwelling  spirit !  Music 
nay  be  sweet  iit  the  fall  of  a  single  note ;  but 
hov  moch  sweeter  in  the  prolonged  melody  of 
tke  mighty  anthem,  uttering  the  high  raptures  of 
tie  MHil,  and  lifting  the  thoughts  in  adoration  and 
fnm\  A  kmely  mod.  broken  pillar,  standing 
UBid  a  scene  of  mine,  may  be  beantiful  in  itself; 
bat  bow  much  more  beautiful  when  joined  in 
ja*t  proportion,  and  itted  to  exact  symmetry,  it 
HMt  ia  its  place  to  form  a  part  of  some  glorious 
teaiple!  To  a  mind  liestitote  of  faith,  tmth  ap- 
pears in  detached  and  fragmentary  forms.  A 
diiaiaJ  chaos  prevaiU  around.  Wandering  lights 
An  ieen  flitting  here  and  there,  crossing  and 
ncfoaiiog  in  atraoge  confusion.  Inarticulate 
esssda,  plaintive  or  gay,  fall  at  intervals  on  his 
diitneiod  ear,  without  concord  and  witfaoat  sig- 
Bificaaeo.  Nature,  providence  and  human  lifis, 
ia  didr  changing  aapects,  move  around  him  in 
bewiUering  perplexity;  and  be  comprehends  not 
their  combined  import — he  feels  not  their  united 
iaipiniiion.  Faith  collects  these  scattered  lights 
■ale  a  starry  firmament  of  truth — arranges  these 
nnj  aotea  in  the  scale  of  a  harmonious  sys- 
f^n— oad  bnilda,  from  the  confused  materials  of 
tba  praoeat  scene,  a  mighty  phaatom  for  the  wor- 
ibip  aad  hopes  of  mankind. 

Doobt,  perplexity,  unsatisfying  conjecture,  and 
VBcsaaiDg  contrariety,  must  necessarily  charac- 
tnise  the  mind,  whose  views  of  the  present  sys- 
^MB  of  things  conform  not  to  the  gospel  economy. 
To  every  mind  intent  on  the  attainment  of  know- 
^So,  bat  cepeciaUy  to  the  poet,  whose  genius 
Mcka  aympathy  with  the  deeper  elements  of  life, 
aad  holds  communion  with  the  mighty  heart  of 
utnre;  sneh  a  aute  of  darkness  and  discord 
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must  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Bound  on  m 
fruitless  voyage  of  discovery,  drifting  over  ao 
unknown  aea,  without  chart,  or  compass,  or  an- 
chor, the  sport  of  every  wave,  *^  toaaed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;**  and  uncertain  as  to  what  final  haven  shall 
be  gained;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  soul 
should  grow  weary  in  its  restless  course,  or  sink 
in  utter  shipwreck  amid  the  wild  war  of  conflict* 
ing  elements.  There  is  no  sublime  satisfactioa 
in  surveying  the  present.  There  io  no  immor- 
tal hope  in  anticipating  the  future.  Yet  these 
conditions  are  essential  to  the  healthful  exercise 
of  every  earnest^  truth- see  king  spirit.  In  vain 
do  we  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  truth  and  the 
love  of  nature ;  when  truth  is  not  found  in  the 
harmony  of  a  connected  system,  and  nature  ia 
uot  known  in  iu  high  and  bidden  import. 

Human  reaaon  baa  pretended  to  conatruct  for 
itaelf  system  after  aystem. — such  aa  deism,  pan- 
theism and  the  like,  with  endless  variation—to 
answer  the  eager  que:»tionings  of  an  immortal 
mind,  and  to  interpret  the  conflicting  voices  of 
nature  and  providence.  But  discord  still  reigned 
around.  Darkness  still  hong  over  the  destiny  of 
man.  And  the  soul,  sighing  amid  its  unavailing 
conjectures,  and  recoiling  from  the  dreary  visions 
of  unbelief,  has  sought,  but  never  found  peace  ia 
the  order  and  harmony  of  ita  faith  and  Aope,  in 
the  brightneas  and  glory  of  its  prospects,  until  it 
lifts  its  joyful  eye  and  exdaima  eureka  I  eureka  t 
at  the  croas  of  Christ!  There  ''mercy  and  truth 
meet  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  em- 
brace each  other."  There  *'  life  and  immortality 
are  brought  to  light."  There  '*  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,  and  glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est'* becomes  the  chorus  of  awakened  nature. 
There  we  find  a  key  to  the  hidden  harmonies  of 
the  universe — an  index  to  the  manifold  myate- 
ries  of  life  *  The  high  and  holy  doctiinte  of  the 
gospel  explain  the  varied  aspects  of  nature  and 
providence.  The  pure,  humble  and  benevolent 
vkftmee  of  the  gospel  secure  the  order  of  society 
and  the  harmony  of  human  life.  Now  we  are  ena- 
bled to  answer  theae  thrilling  questions.  Whence 
the  origin  of  this  stupendous  and  variegated 
scene  of  being  ?  What  the  import  of  the  con- 
flicting aspects  of  things  around  us — of  storm, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest  blended  with  sun- 
shine and  tranquil  peace  and  smiling  beauty — of 
affliction  and  tears  mingled  with  consolation  and 
joys — of  severity  interchanged  with  goodness  ? 
What  the  high  import  of  life  ?  What  the  hidden 
meaning  of  death  ?  What  our  sacred  mission 
here  ?  What  our  final  destiny  horeafier  ?  God  is 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  that  exist — 
the  moral  governor  of  the  universe.  Man  is  a 
fallen  being.  Sin  prevails  over  the  race ;  hav- 
ing *'  brought  death  into  the  world,  with  all  our 
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woe."     Life  is  a  scene  of  probation  and  disci- 
pline, where  the  judgments  of  Heaven  fall  as  pa- 
rental chastisements,  and  where  mercy  bends 
over  the  wandering  to  woo  them  back  to  the  confi- 
dence and  love  of  our  reconciled  Father— where 
holy  aipirations  are  fostered,  evil  tendencies  res- 
trained, and  patient  deeds  of  charity  performed ; 
while  death  is  but  a  dark  doorway  into  the  man- 
sions of  immortal  light.     What  other  system  so 
consistent  in  itself,  so  accordant  with  the  reali- 
ties of  nature  and  life,  so  harmonizing  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  surrounding  mysteries,  so  satisfy- 
ing in  its  ndaptation  to  the  wants  of  man*s  na- 
ture, and  so  cheering  in  the  prospects  which  it 
unfolds  in  the  future,  can  be  found  as  a  substitute 
for  this?    Shall  a  poet  adopt  the  dark  creed 
which  disowns  the  author  of  the  universe  ?  Or  that 
shallow  system,  scarcely  less  dark,  which  denies 
m  Savioor  to  the  guilty  ?  Shall  be  hold  that  man 
walks  Upright  in  moral  innocence,  and  expati- 
ates in  joy  over  a  scene  framed  and  fitted  up  as 
bis  final  residence— that  here  he  finds  supreme 
delight  in  gratifying  the  earthly  instincts  of  bis 
nature — with  no  element  of  gratitude   in   his 
joys — with  no  cup  of  consolation  in  his  sorrows — 
with  no  noble  purpose  in  life— with  no  sustain- 
ing hope  in  death — with  no  home  of  blessed- 
ness in  Heaven?   Alas!  for  the  poet  whose  in- 
spiration is  derived  from  fountains  of  feeling  no 
deeper,  and  whose  verse  is  moulded  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony  no  higher  than  comports  with  a  creed 
so  shallow  and  so  confiicting !  Well  may  he  ex- 
claim in  the  bitter  contradiction  of  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  mighty  but  miserable  poet  of  such 
a  creed  has  exclaimed, 

"Our  life  in  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things!" 

He  may  affect  much  rapture  in  swelling  phrase 
over  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  be  knows  nothing  of  either.  He  may  ex- 
hibit the  sudden  impulses  of  wayward  passion. 
He  may  depict  fragmentary  images  of  beauty 
and  sublimity.  He  may  manifest  the  fitful  ele- 
ments of  a  lawless  power.  But  he  is  a  stranger 
to  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  accordant  truth; 
and  bis  unbelieving  ear  has  never  caught  the  sus- 
tained spiritual  harmony  of  nature  and  life.  Pass- 
ing visions  of  the  tempest,  the  earthquake  and 
the  fire  have  flitted  by  him  in  their  bewildering 
power,  and  at  once  be  has  gone  forth  to  prophesy 
in  his  madness,  without  waiting  to  hear  *'the 
still  small  voice  of  God,"  whisperiug  in  the  se- 
cret harmony  of  all  things;  but  audible  only  to 
the  quickened  ear  of  christian  faith. 

If  the  spirit  of  poetry  bears  any  affinity  to  its 
outward  form,  it  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  harmony. 
Hence  it  *' moves  harmonious  numbers.'*  But  the 
poet  without  faith,  however  gifted  in  the  capa- 


cities of  genius,  rebels  against  the  laws  of  moral 
harmony  in  his  inward  experience,  and  inhabiti 
intellectually  a  region  of  discord  and  coafiuiioD. 
Such  a  poet  therefore  tnust  inevitably  labor  un- 
der a  twofold  defect — first,  in  the  nature  of  hig 
inspiration,  and  secondly  in  the  structure  of  hii 
works.  The  sentiments  of  his  heart  and  the 
visions  of  his  mind  are  not  conformed  to  tbe 
laws  of  eternal  harmony.  And  tbe  materials 
with  which  he  "  builds  the  lofty  verse"  are  not 
hewn  from  the  quarry  of  troth,  nor  sqaarcd  to 
the  beautiful  symmetry  and  subliase  proportion 
displayed  in  the  great  temple  of  nature.  Tbe 
inspiration  of  such  a  genius  is  discordant,  fitful 
and  self-con fiicting.  And  whatever  monumeot 
he  n;iay  rear  in  verse  b  fragmentary,  dispropo^ 
tionate  and  insecure.  We  are  aware  that  many 
of  our  distinguished  poets  have  been  of  this  de- 
scription. But  great  as  they  were,  these  de- 
fects so  far  obscured  their  genius  and  marred 
their  productions.  They  were  great  in  spite  of 
these  defects.  They  would  have  been  greater 
without  them. 

Perhaps  Lord  Byron  i^as  the  most  noted  ex- 
ample of  this  class.  His  was  undoubtedly  a 
mind  of  extraordinary  power,  but  fearfully  pe^ 
verted  and  sadly  eclipsed.  Even  before  tbe  cloee 
of  bis  brief  career,  bis  mental  energies  were  viii- 
bly  on  the  decline,  sinking  dimly  under  self-eoa- 
suming  decay.  His  works  have  acquired  an  ad- 
ventitious popularity  partly  from  causes  inde- 
pendent of  their  iutriusic  poetical  merit.  That 
popularity  is  gradually  growing  less  as  tbe  world 
advances  in  moral  purity.  And  the  time  may 
come  when,  if  Byron  be  not  entirely  forgotteo. 
be  will  be  remembered  only  as  the  monster  pro- 
duct of  a  past  age.  Tbe  spirit  that  breathes  in 
his  works  is  uncongenial  witb{tbe  purer  tastes 
and  loftier  moods  of  the  human  mind*  Tosyn* 
pathixe  with  that  spirit  the  soul  must  be  at  war 
with  itself— at  war  with  society — ^at  war  with 
nature — at  war  with  God!  Tbe  reader  risea 
from  under  tbe  spell  of  his  wandlike  pen  not  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man,  prepared  to  encounter 
patiently  and  cheerfully  the  realities  of  life;  bot 
with  a  scowl  on  his  brow— with  bitterness  io  bii 
heart — with  darkness  on  tbe  face  of  all  tbioga 
around  him !  If  ever  there  was,  by  special  de- 
siguatiou,  a  poet  of  discord  and  darkness,  that 
poet  was  Byron.  Epdowed  originally  with  ao- 
perior  genius  and  generous  susceptibilities,  joined 
with  an  indomitable  pride  and  an  insubordinate 
will;  when,  finding  bis  youthful  visions  of  para- 
dise unrealized  in  nature  and  his  sanguine  dreama 
of  perfection  uufulfiUed  in  human  life,  the  disap- 
pointment, instead  of  serving  to  chasten  and  pu^ 
rify,  served  only  to  exasperate  and  poison. — tbe 
discovery,  instead  of  including  the  guilty  defectt 
of  his  own  nature  and  leading  him  to  how  is 
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bnmbfo  penitebce  at  the  footstool  of  divino  morcy, 
while  his  faith  was  traiMtferred  from  mao  to  God, 
sod  his  hopes  from  oarih  to  heaven,  prompted 
his  proud  spirit,  blind  in  its  impotent  rage  to 
feel  Itself  aggrieved  and  iojnred  in  its  doom.  His 
rebel  will,  disowning  the  aubordination  of  acrea- 
tara^  cast  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  Creator. 
Beciose  his  capricious  demands  had  not  been 
consolled  ia  the  arrangement  of  the  universe, 
with  the  faiy  of  a  fretted  child  he  rejected  every 
adrtace,  spomed  every  compromise,  and  re- 
BOiseed  foith  in  all  things !  His  wounded  spirit 
recoiled  inwardly  to  prey  upon  itself.  And  with 
tsweriog  pride  and  dark  defiant  will  he  went 
forth  to  mock  and  deride  every  thing  held  sacred 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  was  the  great  de- 
fect is  Byron's  character,  and  corresponding  to 
this  we  find  the  radical  defect  of  his  poetry.  He 
had  BO  faith  in  man,  in  natore,  or  in  God.  Not 
that  be  wm  an  avowed  atheist  like  Shelley ;  but 
soHb  Shelley,  with  a  more  faithful  inconsistency 
he  cherished  a  spirit  of  utter  and  universal  unbe- 
lief. He  looked  abroad  with  a  scowling,  scoffing 
Korn  oa  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven !  He  con- 
•eqaeotlj  had  no  definiU  poetical  creed.  He  had 
BO  cherished  image  of  purity  and  lovelioeas  en- 
ihriaed  within  his  heart,  the  eieroplification  of 
which,  io  nature  or  life,  called  forth  his  sympa- 
t^J  sod  admiration.  He  had  no  bright  beau 
ideal  of  perfection  presiding  over  the  creations 
of  his  geoios,  and  moulding  in  conformity  to  its 
lUodaid  the  visions  unfolded  in  his  works.  His 
poetry  coatains  notbing  consistent,  complete,  or 
Mcofdant  with  itself.  No  clear  continuous  stream 
of  ihooght  and  seotiment  flows  in  his  verse. 
Bat,  Uke  some  witch*s  caldron,  it  is  filled  with 
contradictory  and  conflicting  elements,  fermeut- 
>og  in  dire  confusion  over  which  presides  some 
dtric  spirit  of  discord  and  defiance.  The  only 
coosjflteot  element  io  his  works  is  that  of  storm 
ud  darfcoess.  Their  only  definite  result  is  the 
"^i^  of  moral  disorder— the  triumph  of  nni- 
nnal  desolation  I  He  could  discern  what  was 
^  and  hollow,  but  he  had  no  conception  of 
^opposite  beautiful  and  good.  He  could  hate 
iHit  he  eoukl  not  cu^mtre  /  With  no  perennial 
feiotaia  of  love,  sympathy,  or  admiration  flow- 
ing from  his  heart,  there  could  be  no  pure  and 
^ethful  inspiration  in  his  poetry.  Most  he  has 
writteo  may  be  characterized  as  extravagant 
eoADOB-place,  or  admired  disorder.  The  beau- 
^  of  Byron  are  bis  inconsistencies — his  sub- 
^iiies  are  bis  contradictions.  These  incoosis- 
teacies  and  contradictions  are  manifested,  oe- 
cvnng  on  almost  every  page.  They  lie  deeper 
^  mere  variations  of  language.  They  are 
^trarieties  of  seotiment — tergiversations  of  the 
Mnl  itoelf,  proving  either  a  pitiable  pliability  of 


principle,  or  a  more  pidable  state  of  insincerity 
and  affectation. 

At  one  time  he  strikes  his  harp  in  honour  of 
the  hero  and  the  patriot.  He  hovers  in  lofty 
meditation  over  ancient  battle  fields,  and  describes 
the  deeds  of  heroism  there  achieved.  But  when 
he  paints  his  living  hero,  and  brings  to  view  his 
model  patriot,  what  is  the  image  he  portrays  f 
Some  roving  exile — or  some  ruffian  bandit — or 
some  ruthless  corsair !  A  patriot,  without  homo 
or  country — an  Ishmaelitish  hero,  with  his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
him ! 

At  another  time,  he  sings  the  praise  of  nature, 
and  describes  her  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 
But  forthwith  he  introduces  some  dark,  malign 
nant  spirit,  at  variance  with  the  order  of  nature, 
and  a  rebel  against  the  throne  of  God — soma 
guilty  Cain,  who  hates  the  earth  becaoae  it  tes- 
tifies of  his  brother's  blood,  and  who  shudders 
at  nature  because  it  reveals  the  presence  of  an 
Almighty  Avenger.  Some  moody  misitnthrope, 
without  complacency  and  without  sympathy  in 
aught  that  exists,  visible  or  invisible,  whose  will, 
if  it  bad  the  power,  would  spread  darkness  and 
desolation  over  the  universe ! 

Again,  he  essays  to  portray  the  tenderness  and 
devotion  of  human  love.  He  paints  a  passion- 
ate  and  romantic  picture.  But  underneath  he 
writes  in  scorn — **  Love  is  lust^  beaetly  and  6ase.'* 
In  heartless  mockery,  he  sports  with  the  sacred 
ties  of  wedlock;  and  revels,  with  exulution,  in 
the  vile  arts  of  adultery.  Anon,  he  depicts  ima- 
ges of  female  beauty.  The  colours  glow  and 
melt  under  his  magic  touch.  Life* like  forms  of 
radiant  loveliness  shine  upon  the  canvass.  But 
while  we  gaze,  Io !  with  sudden  and  startling 
transformation,  instead  of  virgin  purity  and  deli- 
cacy of  spirit  veiled  in  its  appropriate  outward 
drapery,  we  behold  images  of  gross,  carnal,  cor- 
rupt fascination— Me  tainted  beauties  of  a  harem  f 

Thus  we  perceive  the  union  of  antagonistic 
and  conflicting  qualities  to  be  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  Byron's  poetry.  Its  elements  have  no 
congenial  affinity;  but  discordantly  associated, 
they  are  mutually  repellant  and  destructive.  Tho 
direct  tendency  of  this  unnatural  combination, 
was  to  destroy  all  interest  and  all  inspiration — to 
consume  the  very  life  and  soul  of  poetry — and 
cause  genius  itself  to  sicken  with  disgust  at  its 
own  triumphs.  This  was  the  actual  result  in 
Byron*s  experience; 

"  His  godless  nature,  wooed,  embraced,  eigoyed. 
Fell  from  his  arms  abhorr'd.    His  passions  died— 


Died,  all  bat  dreary,  solitary  pride. 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 


If 


But  Byron  was  a  poet  in  spite  of  himself.    His 
mighty  genius  wm  imprisoned  by  a  proud  hpait 
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aiid  perverted  will  id  en  element  of  moral  dark* 
ness.  Yet  it  emitted  lurid  flaebee  of  glory  that 
startle  with  their  vividtiesB,  and  cause  us  to  la- 
ment the  doom  by  which  it  was  so  fatally  eclipsed. 
Its  light  burned  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  ag- 
itated by  incessant  gusts  and  infected  by  deadly 
gases.  His  disordered  moral  sentiments,  his 
dark,  religions  views,  and  his  loose,  irregular 
habits,  were  so  many  traitors  to  his  genius.  They 
poisoned  the  fountains  of  his  inspiration,  crip- 
pled his  faculties,  perverted  their  exercise,  and 
gradually  undermined  their  very  existence.  Evi- 
dences of  this  fact  abound  in  bis  works.  What- 
ever traces  of  fitful  and  startling  power  they  may 
exhibit,  they  are  deficient  in  the  higher  elements 
of  true  poetry.  They  are  destitute  of  sustained 
and  elevated  spiritual  harmony. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  account  for 
the  popularity  of  Byron  ?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  are  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  mourn- 
ful secret  in  our  common  nature.  We  have  al- 
ready intimated  that  the  popularity  of  Byron 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  his  poetical  merit.  These  consist  in 
the  dark  and  corrupt  moral  sympathies  of  the 
poet,  which  are  disguised  under  the  enticing 
charms  of  his  poetry.  These  too  readily  find  an 
echo  in  the  human  heart.  The  perverted  nature 
of  man,  in  too  many  instances,  contains  within 
itself  the  same  conflicting  and  discordant  ele- 
ments that  we  find  united  in  the  poetry  of  By- 
ron. Even  the  purest  characters  may  relapse 
into  occasional  ipoods  of  congeniality,  (or  at 
least  there  have  been  such  moods  in  their  former 
experience,  which  may  be  remembered,)  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  sympathize,  for  a  time,  with  such 
unworthy  elements.  But  with  the  impure  and 
the  vicious,  the  sympathy  is  entire,  and  the  fas- 
cination is  complete. 

"  Thoa  speak'st  to  me  of  things  that  oft  have  swam 
In  visions  through  my  thought." 

But  in  the  poetry  of  Byron,  the  impure  ele- 
ments of  our  common  nature  appear  redeemed 
from  their  inherent  debasement.  Low  and  lust- 
ful appetites  are  disguised  under  a  veil  of  florid 
beauty.  Dark  and  malignant  tempers  of  mind 
are  sustained  by  lofty  genius,  and  arrayed  in  bril- 
liant colours  of  poetry.  •*  The  unclean  spirit," 
which,  at  one  time  raves  in  rags  and  madness 
among  the  tombs,  and,  at  another,  enters  even  a 
herd  of  swine,  here  lays  aside  its  appropriate 
forms  of  degradation,  and  appears  •*  transformed 
into  an  angel  of  light.*'  Hence,  the  double 
charm  of  a  sympathy,  which  flatten,  while  it 
corrupts. 

But  while  the  power  of  Byron's  genius  is  con- 
fessedly great,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  peculiar, 
in  conjunction  with  these  Impure  moral  sympa- 


thies, who  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  they  wers 
an  incumbrance  to  his  faculties?  The  same, 
nay,  we  believe,  far  greater  poetical  power  might 
have  been  displayed,  if  joined  with  pare  moral 
antipathies,  instead  of  corrupt  moral  sympathies, 
in  delineating  the  dark  pictures  displayed  in  his 
works.  Milton  has  portrayed  the  image  of  a 
proud  and  fallen  spirit — the  prototype  of  that, 
which,  identified  with  the  personal  sympathies  of 
the  author,  appears  under  a  human  form,  in  the 
poetry  of  Byron.  But  the  picture,  an  drawn  by 
Mihon,  exercises  no  dangerous  fascination  over 
our  sympathy. 

We  admit  an  immoral  poet  may  become  more 
congenial,  and  consequently  more  popular,  with 
a  certain  class  of  admirers ;  by  associating  bit 
impure  personal  sympathies  with  the  images  on- 
folded  in  hb  poetry.  But  we  do  contend,  that 
these  personal  sympathies  confer  no  new  gift  of 
genius ;  neither  do  they  quicken  or  exalt  the  gifts 
already  possessed  by  the  poet.  A  failure  to  dis- 
criminate at  this  point  has  given  rise  to  many 
absurd  notions,  as  to  the  characteristic  features 
of  poetic  genius.  We  were  sorry  to  find  in  a 
recent  work  of  great  originality  and  power,*  that 
the  author,  in  alluding  to  Byron,  has  failed  to  ex- 
ercise his  usual  discrimination,  and  has  sanctioned 
a  sentiment  which  we  believe  to  be  both  false 
and  pernicious — "  We  think,'*  says  he,  **  it  should 
be  admitted  in  all  these  cases,  that  we  could  not 
have  the  one  set  of  qualities  without  the  other— 
the  genius  and  the  feeling  in  the  parHeuiar  firvh 
without  the  previous  history,  the  disordered  tem- 
perament and  the  melancholy  experience.  We 
could  not  have  had  these  throes,  so  indicative  of 
strength,  without  the  accompanying  fever."  We 
have  italicised  a  phrase  in  the  above  extracC,  be- 
cause the  author  there  admits  a  qualification, 
which  destroys  the  entire  force  of  his  remark.  If 
we  could  not  have  the  genius  and  the  feeling 
**tfi  that  partieular  form,**  might  we  not  have 
them  in  a  higher  and  better  form  ?  Might  we 
not  have  the  strength,  without  the  fever— the  po- 
etry without  the  vice?  Both  the  idea  and  the 
illustration  are  based  on  delusion.  It  is  not  true, 
either  physicallj  or  intellectually,  that  disease  is 
stronger  than  health.  There  may  be  throes,  in- 
dicative of  strength,  in  fever ;  but,  in  its  most 
convulsive  spasm-^in  its  roost  frantic  paroxysm, 
disease  can  never  rise  to  the  towering  strength 
displayed  in  a  state  of  health,  when  nerved  by  a 
determined  will,  and  inspired  by  heroic  courage, 
the  body  puts  forth  all  its  energies,  in  some  deed 
of  high  achievement.  Nay*  the  very  existence 
of  fever  presupposes  m  deranged  organisation 
and  an  enfeebled  system.  But  even  wera  it  ca- 
pable of  putting  forth  superior  strength,  it  could 

*  **  Method  of  Divine  Goveinipent,  Physical  and  Moral,'* 
by  Rev.  J.  McCosh. 
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be  oolj  daring  one  brief  spasm — the  first  io  a 
desceodiog Mries.  For  at  every  succeeding  re- 
letioD,  the  sjtteni  grows  feebler  and  still  feebler, 
Botil  it  bidIu  in  death.  The  healthful  exercise  of 
tba  system,  on  the  contrary,  develops  its  poirera 
wad  enlarges  its  capacity  for  vigorous  action. 
What  is  the  policy  of  those  who  make  physical 
strength  an  object  of  pride  or  ambition  ?  What 
WIS  the  policy  porsued  by  the  ancient  Athlete  ? 
Did  they  stimulate  and  excite  the  system  to  fe- 
Terish  action  ?  Or,  by  sobriety  and  temperance, 
by  Doorisfaiog  diet,  and  manly  exercise,  did  they 
Dstnre  and  maintain  those  mighty  energies  of 
frame,  which,  when  put  forth  in  contest  on  the 
public  arena,  elicited  the  acclamations  of  admi- 
riDg  crowds  ?  But  the  analogy  holds  true  in  a 
Duch  higher  sense,  when  applied  to  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  genius 
had  foond  the  true  policy,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
per regimen  in  maturing  its  sublime  energies. 
I^t  it  not  madly  seek  to  develope  its  strength  by 
ftimiilatiog  with  deadly  poisons;  or  to  achieve 
lis  trismphs  by  exulting  in  the  violence  of  disor- 
dered passions !  For  even  this  pitiable  pretext 
If  deoied  to  perverted  genius ;  when  prostituting 
Its  powers,  and  poUotiog  society  by  its  pestilen- 
tial breath,  it  indulges  the  mad  hope  of  achiev- 
mg,  by  this  means,  some  original  and  peculiar 
triumph  in  the  department  of  poetry.  Let  the 
poet  drink  invigorating  inspiration  from  the  pure 
feanuios  of  truth.  Let  him  guide  his  life,  and 
tSBe  his  harp  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  eter- 
nal bannony. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  some  of  the  prom- 
iaeot  featares  of  Christian  piety,  in  their  con- 
MctioQ  with  the  interests  of  poetry.  In  addi- 
tMu  to  these,  there  are  what  may  be  termed,  the 
ywdiar  habits  of  piety ,  which  exercise  a  propi- 
tious iodDence  in  the  development  of  poetic  ge- 
oitis. 

^nti  piety  implies  a  haMt  of  self  communion, 
^'Commooe  with  thine  own  heart  and  be  still," 
w  at  the  same  time  a  dictate  of  Christian  duty 
*ad  I  trait  of  poetic  genius.  Indeed  it  is,  to 
*>me  extent,  an  attribute  of  every  earnest  and 
lofty  spirit,  conscious  of  the  hidden  treasures 
<^its  own  nature.  The  heart  can  be  known 
^'7^7  t  procesa  of  introspection.  In  human 
latereoorse  its  intricate  labyrinths  are  often  dis- 
seised by  artifice  and  darkened  by  concealment, 
^atorehas  hung  a  veil  over  that  inner  sanctuary, 
aod  no  man  voluntarily  draws  that  veil  entirely 
a>ide,  or  permits  it  to  be  lifted  by  others.  We 
>dmit special  friends  to  closer  degrees  of  intima- 
cy in  our  confience.  But  that  veil  still  hangs 
over  an  inviolable  recesa  within^  The  heart  of 
nan  resembles  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Jews. 
In  its  front  there  is  an  epen  area,  where  the  pro- 
BUKuoiis  mnltitude  are  permitted  to  assemble, 


and  to  gaze  on  the  public  spectacles  that  were 
iutended  to  meet  their  view.  Back  of  this,  there 
is  another  and  more  sacred  apartment,  where  a 
few  attending  priests  are  permitted  to  enter;  but 
still  back  of  this,  there  is  yet  another  apartment 
more  sacred  than  all,  **  the  holy  of  holies,"  whero 
no  profane  eye  can  penetrate — where  no  unhal- 
lowed footstep  can  intrude:  **the  great  high 
priest,'*  the  man  himself,  alone  enters  it:  and 
there,  in  the  awful  presence  of  God,  he  com- 
munes with  his  own  nature  and  the  mysteries 
around  him ! 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  such  habits  of  self- 
communion,  must  continue  ignorant  of  his  own 
nature.  The  fountains  of  poetic  inspiration  re- 
main sealed  and  smothered  in  his  experience. 
But  such  habits  cannot  be  faithfully  maintained^ 
unless  conducted  in  a  frame  of  piety  and  an  al- 
titude of  devotion.  He  who  enters  within  that 
holy  place,  must  bow  adoringly  before  the  glori- 
ous Shekinah,  which  shines  there  on  the  altar,  be- 
tween the  cherubim.  Thus  piety  not  only  puri- 
fies and  elevates  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;— 
it  not  only  creates  a  new  class  of  refined  and 
rapturous  emotions  peculiar  to  itself;  but  by  foe- 
tering  a  habit  of  self-communion,  it  produces  m 
conscious  familiarity  with  the  inward  workings 
of  the  soul,  which  endows  the  poet  with  an  apt 
facilitv  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  He  is  thus  en- 
abled  to  catch  the  tuneful  key  of  his  own  spirit, 
and  to  touch  aright  the  latent  chords  which  yield 
the  richest  music  in  the  hearts  of  others.  But 
besides  the  ready  command  over  the  sources  of 
human  sympathy,  thus  required,  the  fountains  of 
poetic  inspiration  are  opened  and  flow  forth  in 
deeper  and  stronger  currents,  under  the  silent 
influence  of  self  communion.  The  inner  world 
of  eitiotiottal  experience  remains  formless  and 
void,  when  no  such  habit  is  undulged.  But  light, 
order  and  harmony  pervade  the  scene,  when  the 
soul  broods  in  quickening  meditation  over  the 
mysteries  of  its  own  nature.  The  true  poet  de- 
rives much  of  the  inspiration  and  many  elements 
of  his  verse,  from  the  secret  fountains  of  his  owb 
heart.    It  is  said  of  such, 


'*  They  leani  in  8ufl*ering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

But  it  is  only  by  means  of  silent  self-communion 
that  these  elements  are  rendered  available.  The 
language  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  describes  the 
origin  of  those  happier  n>oods  of  conception  and 
utterance,  as  experienced  at  times  by  every  gen- 
uine poet — **  While  I  was  musing  thefirt  humedz 
then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.** 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  article  by  ad- 
verting to  another  peculiar  habit  of  piety,  as  in- 
timately connected  with  poetic  inspiration — the 
habit  of  prayer.  We  can  readily  imagine  the 
smile  of  derision  with  which  this  proposition  will 
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be  met,  by  maoy  a  flippant  devotee  of  fashiona- 
ble literature,  But  their  derision,  even  if  ra- 
tional, is  certainly  not  wisely  directed.  It  does 
not  strike  at  the  vulnerable  point.  It  should  fall 
on  the  principles  which  give  rise  to  the  habit. 
The  absurdity  lies,  if  any  where,  in  the  system 
of  faith,  which  gives  encouragement  to  prayer, 
and  enjoins  it  as  a  duty.  But  if  that  system  be 
rational  and  true,  the  habit  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent and  legitimate.  We  suggest  then  to  our 
flippant  scofiers,  that  their  ridicule  comes  too  late. 
It  should  have  been  excited  sooner.  They  must 
go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  prove  them  to  be  absurd  and  contempti- 
ble, before  they  affect  to  make  light  of  this  sa- 
cred privilege,  which  every  earnest  and  honest 
spirit,  that  has  tested  its  efficacy,  will  pronounce 
to  be  the  very  highest  it  can  claim  on  earth.  But 
leaving  out  of  view  the  principles  on  which 
prayer  is  founded,  it  is  surely  as  rational  and  dig- 
nified an  exercise  of  mind  in  the  poet  who  seeks 
inspiration,  to  implore  humbly  the  quickening 
influence  of  divine  energy,  as  to  invoke  a  pro- 
pitious afflatus  from  some  visionary  muse  after 
the  approved  poetic  fashion  ? 

Prayer  is  prompted  by  conscious  dependence. 
It  is  sanctioned  by  the  revealed  will  of  God.  We 
are  taught  to  believe,  "  not  only  that  He  is,  but 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  seek 
Him.**  If  God  has  the  will.  He  surely  has  the 
power  to  interpose  in  answer  to  prayer*  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  He  who  originally  formed 
the  human  mind,  and  furnished  all  its  wonderful 
faculties,  is  capable  of  influencing,  quickening, 
or  inspiring  that  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
poet  seeks  inspiration.  Every  poet  is  conscious 
of  peculiar  states  or  moods  of  mind,  which  are 
propitious  to  the  exercbe  of  his  genius.  These 
are  affected  by  a  variety  of  external  causes.  Why 
may  they  not  be  induced  directly  by  that  invisi- 
ble, divine  influence,  which  works  in  and  through 
all  things,  and  brings  events  to  pass  according  to 
its  sovereign  will  ?  We  seek  that  influence,  in  its 
moral  efficacy,  why  not  also,  in  its  mental  invig- 
oration  ?  We  seek  it  to  quicken  and  purify  the 
heart,  why  not  also  to  enlighten  and  exalt  the 
mind  ?  We  bow  before  the  altar,  and  plead  for 
an  interest  in  atoning  blood  and  propitiatory  in- 
cense, why  not  ask  also  the  application  of  **  a 
live  coal  from  the  altar,"  like  that 

"  Which  toocbed  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  T" 

Milton  has  furnished  both  an  illustration  and  a 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  securing  tbe 
noblest  poetic  inspiration.  His  sublime  invoca- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  God  stands  as  a  suitable  in- 
troduction to  the  most  sublime  poem  in  the 
English  language  : 


**  And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit ;  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me.  •  »  • 

*  *  *  \iniat  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine.    M^at  is  low  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men  !*' 
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KATE. 

Light  and  gay,  sad  and  tearful, 
Hopeful,  hopeless,  gloomy,  cheerful. 
Now  all  joyless,  sadly  singing ; 
Then  all  joy,  her  sweet  laugh  ringing : 
Now  all  pensire,  soon  all  smiling  s 
Er'ry  heart  to  mirth  beguiling ; 
Be  her  mood,  or  gloom,  or  gladness, 
All  must  lowe  her— love  to  madness « 
Thus  we  see  in  April  weather. 
Rain  and  sunshine,  both  together ; 
Pleasant  botb,  when  they  come  single ; 
But  perplexing,  when  they  mingle ; 
Still,  I  lore  both  shine  and  shower. 
Though  the  cloud  may  darkly  lower. 
For  when  rain  and  son  are  given. 
Then,  the  rainbow  glows  in  hesTen. 


ANN. 

Silent,  sad,  and  melancholy, 

Hope  within  her  heart  ia  dead ; 

Resignation  pure,  and  holy, 

Marks  the  fttce  whence  joy  has  fled. 

If  perchance,  a  song  she  waken, 

'Tis  not  one  of  careless  mirth. 

But  like  some  sweet  dove  forsaken, 

Moumcth  she  to  flee  from  earth. 

Her's  is  a  sad  voice  of  sighing, 

Springing  from  a  wounded  soul ; 

Like  the  Bwan*s  sweet  notes  when  dyings 

Floats  the  strain  she  can't  control. 

She  is  a  fair,  fragile  flower, 

Meekly  bending  to  the  blast ; 

May  she  bloom  in  that  bright  bower, 

Twined  by  angel  bands  at  last. 


VIRGINIA. 

Ever  gay,  sad  thoughts  can  never 
Find  a  dwelling  in  her  heart ; 
On  her  brow  there  fall  no  shadows, 
She,  and  sorrow,  dwell  apait. 
Storm-clouds  never  gather  o*er  her. 
Bright  and  sunny  are  her  skies. 
On  her  hee,  bright  hopes  sit  sniiling; 
Tears  dim  not  her  laughing  eyes. 
And  her  voice  is  like  the  warbling 
Of  the  birds,  in  spring's  bright  hoan^ 
(Cheering  hearts  with  sorrow  laden ; 
As  the  dew  cheers  drooping  flowers. 
Gloom  abides  not  where  she  dwelleth— 
Sadness  flecth  at  her  voice— 
Sunlike,  she  all  clouds  dispelleth. 
And  bids  all  around  rejoice* 
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MARTHA. 

Cairn  tad  aereoe  as  summer*!  mMn, 

Metiunks  I  see  her  now ; 

Dwk  peeriane  dwell  not  ia  lier  heert } 

Or  eloihe  ia  frowns  her  brow. 

Thoogh  eelm,  and  deemed  by  manjr  cold. 

Her  loal  dwells  in  ber  eyes ; 

And  love  within  their  deep,  clear  depths. 

Is  sweet  coneeelroent  lies. 

8ke  like  some  ancient  vestal  seems. 

Whose  pore,  sweet  thoughts,  are  given 

Is  matin  songs  and  vesper  hymns, 

Like  incense  sweet,  to  heaven. 

As  deeper  streams  no  murmur  give — 

80  yon  can  nerer  trace 

The  iboogfats,  the  dearest  to  her  heart, 

Ob  her  calm,  thoughtful  face. 

Azix. 


Seenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT  A  CAPTAIN   OF  U.   8.   DRAOOOIfS. 

1845.  A  right  pleaiaDt  companj  we  are !  All 
l>eoc  joyowly  upon  scaiiog  the  crest  of  the  broad 
coDtineot;  leading  and  protecting  thoae  pioneers 
lod  misaiooaries  of  civilixation,  the  Oregon  em  I* 
graato;  the  ntde  founders  of  m  state.  Self*ex- 
iled  and  led  by  m  human  instinct — inspired,  and 
nperior  to  reason  ;  neither  pilgrims  nor  of  bro- 
ken fortaaes,  but  unconscious  workers  of  Na- 
tional Anum  Destiny,  they  seeA:  the  perfect  in- 
depeadeoce  of  Barage  life,  aided  by  some  inven- 
ted powers  of  ciTilized  art. 

Tkey  scorn  all  royal  paper  claims  to  this  virgin 
worid  of  ours!  The  best  diplomatists  of  us  all, 
they  wottid  conquer  the  land  as  easily  as  Adam 

loit  PandMA 

Ssch  military  expeditions  as  ours  will  auffi- 
cieatly  protect  this  migration  of  families ;  inter- 
Bediate  posta — unnecessary  at  best— ^ould  be 
Baiotaiaed  only  at  an  tmmeusely  disproportion- 
«1  szpenditure :  for  nature  has  furnished  no  fa- 
olities  for  transportation  through  this  wilder- 


Od  a  bright  May  morning,  turning  our  backs 
upon  lovely  Fort  Leavenworth,  we  set  forth  to 
Bareh  2,400  miles  before  we  shall  return.  Dnty. 
h;  the  excitements  of  enterprise,  change  and 
•OTclty,  shall  strew  our  path  with  flowers.  We 
Mlowed  for  two  days  the  trails  of  previous 
Barcbes,  guiding  ns  through  the  intricate  and 
Imikea^  but  picturesque  grounds  which  border 
the  Missouri.  Right  beautiful  scenery  it  is ;  with 
iu  wiading  green  vales,  its  irregular  but  grassy 
hiUs,  all  dotted  and  relieved  by  dark  oaks  and 


cedars ;  In  the  distance  some  bold,  blue  highland 
of  the  great  river,  or  itself  revealed  in  far  off  sil- 
very sheen.  The  third  day  we  struck  out  boldly 
into  the  almost  untrodden  prairies,  bearing  quite 
to  the  west.  The  sixth  day — having  marched 
about  ninety  miles — we  turned  toward  the  sooth, 
crossing  a  vast,  elevated  and  nearly  level  plain 
extending  between  two  branches  of  the  Blue 
river:  thus,  without  an  obstacle  for  fifteen  miles, 
we  reached  and  encamped  upon  its  bank.  We 
had  the  company  of  an  afternoon  rain,  which 
lasted  the  night.  Thus  "to  sleep'*  wet  is  ** per- 
chance to  dream,  for  young  campaigners.  In  the 
morning  something  was  beard  of  the  joke  of 
** seeing  the  elephant;'*  but  an  amateur,  whose 
horse  had  disappeared  in  the  night,  was  under- 
stood to  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  waa 
a  poor  one. 

We  had  fortunately  struck  the  Blue,  where 
It  was  fordable ;  and  the  pioneer  soon  ppepared 
a  way  for  the  wagons.  This  is  a  serious  under- 
taking, to  lead  three  hundred  heavily  armed  men 
beyond  communications  for  three  or  four  months. 
It  is  not  thus  the  European  marches,  or  goes  to 
war.  Foresight  and  experience  is  necessary ;  aud 
we  are  encumbered  with  seventeen  wagons,  al- 
though the  rations  are  shortened,  cattle  driven, 
and  some  dependence  put  upon  buffalo. 

The  seventh  day,  leaving  the  Blue,  aud  turn- 
ing to  the  north-west,  between  two  tributaries 
from  that  direction,  we  soon  espied  on  a  distant 
ridge,  the  white  wagon- tops  of  the  emigrants — 
dim  white  spots,  like  sails  at  sea.  Gradually 
converging,  in  a  few  hours  we  met. 

Here  was  a  great  thoroughfare — broad  and 
well-worn — the  longest  and  best  natural  road 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Endless  seemed  the  pro- 
cession of  wagons;  mostly  very  light,  and  laden 
only  with  children  and  provisions,  and  the  moat 
necessary  articles  for  families;  and  drawn  gen- 
erally by  two  yokes  of  oxen ;  some  three  hun- 
dred wagous  or  families,  they  said,  were  iu  ad- 
vance. Here  was  some  cause  to  tremble  for  our 
sole  resource  for  forage ;  for  the  grass  is  back- 
ward and  scanty,  and  these  foster  children  of  the 
Missouri  beoTt  as  we  know,  like  all  partially  civ- 
ilized nomades,  are  accompanied  by  herds  of 
cattle;  and  we  cannot,  like  Abraham  aud  Lot, 
take  different  courses. 

Having  marched  about  twenty  miles  we  turned 
off  for  water  and  a  camp,  to  a  small  branch  of 
the  Blue,  where  we  found  our  friends  ahead  had 
made  their  mark.    There  we  bad  a  frost. 

That  little  stream  had  made  a  section  of  about 
twenty  feet  through  a  bed  of  yellow  adhesive 
clay;  at  the  base  was  found  a  mammoth  tooth; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  skeleton  being 
oear — of  the  griuder  being — ^to  borrow  a  miner- 
alogical  expression — nearly  ta  sifa. 


8€em$  Beifond  the  WaUm  Bmrder. 
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On  ibe  26th  we  were  off  betimee,  highly  de- 
MTOHS  to  '*  bead"  the  very  leading  '^  captain'*  of 
thb  vact  migration,  for  we  found  that,  worse  than 
the  mjriada  of  l«»cuet8  we  saw  eaet  of  the  Blue, 
choy  would  make  a  elean  aweep  of  the  graas 
near  all  the  apota  where  it  la  neceaaary  to  en- 
camp for  water.  After  a  very  long  march  a 
camp-ground  waa  aooght  at  a  small  branch — 
fringed  aa  uaual  by  a  few  trees-^which  seldom 
indeed  deceive  the  water- seeker  upon  prairies. 
Bat  the  grass  was  consumed,  and  we  were  forced 
to  retrace  our  steps  for  a  half  mile.  Then  had 
the  soldiers  weary  with  the  long,  slow  march,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  toils  of  tending  horses,  unload- 
ing wagons,  pitching  tents,  cooking,  &c.,  &c., 
(making  their  extemporaneous  settlement  in  the 
wilderness)  to  go  a- foot  this  long  half  mile  and  re- 
turn burthened  with  wood  and  water.  Such  is 
a  peace  campaign;  but  cheerfulness  makes  all 
light.  We  had  halted  at  noon  at  one  of  those 
crystal  streamlets  which,  in  meandering,  protect 
nnd  foster  little  green  islands  in  prairie  seas, 
aweet  groves,  where  every  shrub,  and  vine,  and 
flower  seem  to  seek  refuge,  and  joyously  to  flour- 
ish, in  defiance  of  the  flame -storms  which  sob- 
due  all  around :— like  fairy  bowers  they  are  in 
anmmer  aeason;  their  cool  recesses  are  vocal 
with  happy  birds;  they  refresh  and  charm  every 
aense  which  fatigue  and  privation  make  keenly 
alive  to  enjoyment.  An  hour — almost  of  hap- 
piness— passes,  and  we  take  up  our  burdens  and 
part  forever!  Our  camp  mayhap  will  be  an  in- 
hospitable waste,  and  such  is  the  type  of  a  sol- 
dier*s  life.  Indeed  it  gives  it  all  its  zest :  the 
excitements  of  change  and  uncertainties;  the 
unlooked-for  pleasure,  and  the  difficulty  over- 
come. 

/.  jP.  **  Never  was  there  such  an  escape !  In  fact 
you  did  not  quite  escape,  and  nearly  spoiled  your 
honest  but  faint  description  of  natural  beauties 
by  a  lamer  flight.  Your  *  almost  happiness!* — 
and  *  burden,*  of  lift  did  you  mean  ?  for  I  never 
aaw  one  lighter  mounted  on  a  finer  horse !  But 
I  really  congratulate  you  on  arriving  so  safely 
in  a  sober  '  camp*  in  the  midst  of  this  very  flat 
earth.'* 

C.  '^AmigoMio!  Didn't  you  desert  me  on  the 
eve  of  a  snow  storm,  like  many  another  friend 
of  so  honest  mouthing !  And  is  a  touch  of  poe- 
try a  bad  companiou  in  difficulty  and  trial  7  Never 
a  bit ;  it  was  the  boon  of  a  God — fVisdom  was 
ever  feminine." 

/.  F.  *'  Pbew !  The  fit  is  on !  Sorry  I  said  a 
word  !  I  supposed  frost  and  starved  horses — the 
sight  of  poor  women  to-day  trudging  the  weary 
road — the  driving  poor  beef  instead  of  the  spirit 
striving  chase,  would  have  tempered  you  to  the 
philosophy  of  a  very  materialist,  (male  or  female.*') 

C.  '*  Poor  womeu  indeed !  Three  weeks  ago 


they  parted  from  every  comfort — aevered  ties  of 
kindred,  even  of  country,  and  their  journey  is 
scarce  begun— a  short  150  miles  with  1800  more 
before  them!  What  privations  are  here;  what 
exposure  to  bad  weather,  cooking  unabettered ; 
they  must  unaez  themselves  and  struggle  with 
all  the  sterner  toils  which  civilisation  happily 
casts  upon  the  harder  and  rougher  male." 

/.  F.  "  Is  it  possible  that  many  of  them  wl- 
i^gly  follow  thna  their  life's  partners  for  all  the 
•  worse  ?'  •* 

C  **  Heaven  knows !  We  passed  an  old  lady 
of  sixty  whom  I  have  often  aeon  kindly  dispeoa- 
Ing  a  comfortable  hospitality,  and  I  emifiol  be- 
lieve that  she  is  content  to  give  up  the  repose 
which  her  years,  her  virtues,  and  her  aex  entitle 
her  to ;  but  strange !  she  wore  a  cheerful  smile, 
and  said  her  health  improved." 

/.  F,  **  And  that  child — that  poor  litde  boy, 
who,  barefooted,  limped  along,  holding  to  the 
wagon,  how  pitiable  he  seemed." 

C.  *'  Ah !  but  he  may  one  day  be  the  *  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,'  who  arrived  in  last  night*B 
cars  and  to-day  takes  his  seat  in  his  arm  chair  in 
the  Capitol." 

/.  F.  **Did  you  hear  of  the  wedding  last 
night  ?** 

C.  ** Between  three  days*  acquaintances!  a 
fine  girl  she  for  a  new  country !  Such  are  our  best 
diplomatists  fur  Great  Britain." 

/.  F.  **But  how  cool  you  are;  I  thought  it 
would  kindle  your  romance.  1*11  wager  my  meer- 
schaum to  those  Sioux  mocasins,  that  yon  make 
a  goose-quill  flight  of  it  yet.  We  shall  read  of  a 
wild  and  wilful — a  bright-eyed  nut  brown  maid  of 
the  prairiea,  and  her  loves*  with  a  bold  borw- 
man  of  the  mountains,— -of  the  eagle-feather 
nobility,  whose  love- tokens  are  acalplocks — per- 
haps a  dusky  rival." 

C.  ''Hold !  I  accept  the  wager;  band  me  ths 
ink-horn ;  here  goes  for  the  poetry  of  matrimony; 
{writeM)  'Marriage  on  the  Prairiea — A  driver  of 
Oxen — a  homespun  matter -of- fool  lad — not  a 
leather-stocking,'  but  clad  in  dirty  woollens,— 
having  for  some  time  observed  with  longing  eyes 
a  fair  friend  of  the  company — that  is,  for  three 
nights  they  had  made  their  solitary  beds  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  streams, — and  that  she  wai 
the  possessor  of  a  red  blanket,  an  extra  blanket; 
and  he,  the  wretch,  all  cheerless,  and  cold  o*nigbu 
(and  that  accursed  frost!)  with  nothing  betweea 
him  and  the  damp  earth  but  a  worn  and  well- 
si  nged  rug ;  forlorn  and  tempted  by  such  splendid 
attractions,  and  struck  too  with  the  obvious  truth 
that  two  can  sleep  warmer  than  one,  bluntly  pro- 
posed; the  kind  she  consented  and  their  fates 
(and  blankets)  were  united  ?  As  usual,  a  mar- 
riage  de  eonvenance,  and  I  defy  you«  friend  critic, 
^to  make  more  or  leas  of  it.*  *' 
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L  F.  **  Weil  dose  I   fiat  I  cm  make  m^n  tf 
it;  ad  70a  Bot  hear  the  aeqoel  7" 
C.  ""UpoA  my  word  1  hare  boI  ;  it  ia  ralher 


LF.  **P«haw!  Thia  aatoally  occurred.  It 
mm  tbej  had  ao  caate  for  *  stare  for  nopcial 
iMtliei.'  aad  had  ao  'cave  for  bed,'  aod  so, 
nJiKkily  eeoTerted  a  wagoa  iato  a  narriage 
cInaUr.  WeU,  they  bad  hardly  compoaed 
<^i«iu«lw  ID  real,  aa  when  they  found  the 
wa«on  ID  motion.'— foster!— foater  !~wbieb,  all 
IB  (he  dark,  threatened  a  crisis;  and  sure  enough 
down  it  went,  all  topsyturry  into  a  great  bol- 


ea,  and  I  was  filled  with  a  joyf  ol  excheoient.  I 
imagined  mammoth  and  mastodoa  revived,  ami 
rushing  to  repel  the  invasion  of  their  aaeieBt 
haunts,—- eacitiiig  to  madness  by  their  loara  at- 
tendant multitttdea  of  buffaloes  and  wiM  hoiaa. 
Next  momiag  a  warm  aun  set  us  to  sights  hf 
9  o'clock.  We  still  ascended  this  weatorn  Blaa; 
crosaing  now  and  then  the  foot  of  the  bills  pro- 
truding into  the  bottoma;— at  timaa,  windaiv 
through  aomo  great  ravine  or  sand  gully,  waahad 
by  the  rains  of  ages.  The  bottoam  are  soaslblr 
lessening,  but  still  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide;  tho 
graas  is  still  deficient  fivm  drought;— but  at  evea- 


low.  A  Korvy  trick  that  of  the  young  Orego-  ing,  turning  short  down  from  a  high  bloi;  wo 
^^'"  found  a  sweet  little  valley,  of  which  we  seemed 


Afajf  26I&.  We  quitted  early  our  camp-ground 
ud  MOD  approached  the  weetem  and  longest 
braach  of  the  Bine,  which  seems  to  fulfil  iu  des- 
^J  io  leading  the  Misaourtans  by  tu  hoapiuble 
waters  aod  fasl  in  the  direct  route  of  their  new 
Weit ;  and,  baring  ministered  to  their  necessi- 
liee.  toras  them  over--the  '•  divide"-— to  the  like 
^wJly  offices  of  the  great  PJatte. 

The  muddy  aod  shallow  waters  and  treacber- 
00s  qaicksands  of  this  river  are  apt  types  of  the 
political  backs  of  a  late  day  who  would  make 
it.  nader  its  better  Indian  name,  Nebraska,  god- 
latberto  an  ioiquitoua  new  territory;  hastening 
withoat  t  shadow  of  the  excuses  of  '*  destiny, 
oweesiiy,  &c.,  to  break 


tribei  of  Indians,  who  own  in  fee  simple  every 
»cre  of  ita  arable  land. 

We  were  itruck  with  the  beauty  of  this  other 
Blue;  ita  bold  bills  are  indented  deeply  with  nar- 
row Taleg  of  a  thoaaaad  forms,  their  soft  green 
f'ewaoUy  relieved  by  oaks.  This,  by  way  of 
'litrodociion— for  tbe  road  led  os  hastily  away 
•gawto  a  high  plain,  where  we  were  for  hours 
•o^of  ligbiof  all  of  earth  but  its  grass.  But 
*e  did  OTerUke  a  long  line  of  wagons,  and  a 
SWhcrd  of  cattle;  passing  as  rapidly  as  we 
">^oti  we  learned  that  several  such  companies 
w«e  sfiH  in  advance.  The  cattle  were  grazing 
Me  bnflalo  on  the  prairie,  and  by  estimate  I  bit 
«poo  their  real  number,  of  one  thousand ;  and 
two.  by  comparison,  was  assured  that  I  had  seen 
«  onee  manj  hundreds  of  thousands  of  buffaloes, 
w^edeicended  at  evening  into  the  wide  savan- 
"M  of  the  Blue  to  make  our  night-camp. 

A  few  hours  after  I  had  written  tbe  last  sen- 
^«»  a  horricane  passed  over  us: — it  was 
BiidDight,  and  iutenaely  dark,  the  rain  falling 
»"  torrent! ;  there  was  an  unceasing  and  strange 
fo=ir  of  thunder ;  and  the  furious  wind,  rioting 
*'to  the  wet  canvass  of  many  touts,  sounded  a 
deafoaisg  accord.    The  subUme  does  not  fright- 
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the  first  discoverers ;  and  which  with  ita  grovo, 
was  fresh  and  beautiful  from  tbe  oight*s  rain. 

Atay  29.  To-day — as  yesterday — we  marched 
some  22  miles,  following  the  streamt  and  paasod 
near  night,  an  emigrant  company.  A  cool  wind 
has  blown  from  the  north;  pure  and  invigora- 
ting ;  such,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  breathe.  The 
hills  are  diluvial — mere  sand — with  a  soil  that 
scarcely  supports  their  sod.  As  the  hills  break 
off  near  the  river,  they  are  washed  into  many 
singular  shapes ;  and  being  white,  stand  in  bold 
relief;  bright  green  generally  prevailing.  Many 
slopes  beyond  the  stream  still  show  their  old 
growth  of  grass  strongly  resembling  ripe  wheat; 
adjoining  are  weed  stubbles  and  dead  trees,  which 
together  are  the  picture  of  corn  fields  in  new 
clearings.    These  surround  green  meadows,  and 


..   .    '  *'l  iho  last  and  most 

buidiBg  pledges  of  their  country's  faith,  her  vol- 

Miwyaod  most  solemn  and  plain  obligations  to  „^-     ,^ ^ , 

the  coogregated  remnants  of  many  defenceless  hills,  with  groves  and  shrubbery  which  we  easily 

tnhMitri»j: _,._    .-..  .        .  .  *'  ^     .  .        ' 


imagine  conceal  tasteful  dwellings.  Such  beau- 
ties to  be  seen  on  the  stream  in  a  day's  ride,  must 
deceive  no  one ;  for  beyond,  all  is  barren ;  and 
the  vast  territory  between  tbe  frontier  and  the 
mountains  has  scarce  a  tree  to  the  square  mile; 
and  much  of  it  is  little  better  than  a  sand  des- 
ert ;  even  game  is  seldom  fouud. 

Marching  rather  late  next  morning,  with  no 
expectation  of  parting  from  the  pleasant  guidance 
of  our  little  river,  we  fouud  after  a  few  miles  that 
we  were  ascending  very  gradually  a  high  plain ; 
the  **  divide'*  of  the  Blue  and  the  Platte ;  no 
water  was  then  to  be  found  for  23  miles,  unless 
pools  of  the  late  rain.  We  found  such  a  pool 
at  mid -day —and  an  emigrant  party :  this,  for  a 
specimen,  was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of 
thirty-one  men,  thirty-two  wixmen,  and  sixty-on^ 
children ;  24  wagons  and  212  cattle. 

We  also  met,  on  the  ridge.  Pawnees  with  some 
200  borseloads  of  dried  buffalo  flesh,  which  they 
were  conducting  to  their  village,  perhaps  70  miles 
lower,  on  the  Platte.  This  is  a  temporary  aup« 
ply.  After  getting  their  corn  fairly  growing,  the 
whole  tribe  moves  off  on  their  summer  hunt. 
On  the  summit  a  rather  singular  incident  hap- 
pened to  me.    I  fired  a  pistol  at  a  troubleaomo' 
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dog  which  was  then  chasing  some  loose  moles  : 
it  rt9mUd  this  attempt  on  its  life  in  a  qniet,  but  fe- 
rocioos  maoner;  abeolatelj  fastening  its  teeth  in 
the  ham  of  the  hone  I  rode;  of  coarae  he  kicked 
•ad  plunged  with  great  violence;  taking  me  by 
■orprise, — for  I  did  not  know  at  the  moment  the 
cause — ^and  very  nearly  throwing  me:  I  then 
6red  again  and  killed  the  brote.  It  happened 
that  the  head  of  the  long  column  was  then  about 
to  meet  the  Pawnees ;  and  a  report  was  just  re- 
ceived of  their  having  robbed  and  maltreated 
some  straggling  emigrants;  altogether,  they  had 
B  technical  •*  alarm,"  of  which — with  the  excite- 
neot  of  my  pitched  battle  with  the  dog — we  in 
the  rear  were  profoundly  ignorant;  and  a  little 
while  after  I  was  astonished  at  a  rebuke  for  my 
contribution  to  it,  of  the  two  shots ;  the  Colonel 
being  equally  ignorant  of  my  reasonable  excuse, 
and  of  our  private  emuuU* 

We  arrived,  near  sun  down,  on  the  hills  of  sand 
bordering  the  remarkable  valley  of  the  Platte. 
Between  us  and  the  river  lay  two  miles  of  level 
green  savannas ;  the  wide  expanse  of  the  great 
river  was  in  part  concealed  by  Grand  Island,  and 
its  woods.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ! — the  squad- 
rons were  gliding,  two  a- breast,  along  gentle 
curves,  over  the  fresh  green  grass,  which  was 
brilliant  in  the  slant  rays  of  a  clear  sun.  The 
horses  have  a  gallant  bearing ; — fifty  blacks  led ; 
ifty  grays  followed ;  then  fifty  bays ;  next  fifty 
chestnuts — and  fifty  more  blacks  closed  the  pro- 
cession: the  arms  glittered;  the  horses*  shoes 
•hone  twinkling  on  the  moving  feet.  It  was  a 
gay  picture,  set  in  emeralds.  Just  then  a  hare, 
of  the  large,  black -eared  species,  bounded  away 
from  the  front,  pursued  by  a  swift  dog ;  it  was  a 
beautiful  chase  for  a  mile  over  the  green  sward, 
which  we  insensibly  halted  to  witneas. 

The  broad  bottoms  of  the  Platte  are  nearly 
level,  and  but  from  two  to  six  feet  higher  than 
the  water ;  they  are  composed  of  sand  through 
which  the  river  expands  to  its  level  from  bluff  to 
bluff,— often  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  There  is  no 
rising  above  the  uuiversal  flatness;  and  it  resem- 
bles the  ocean  mouths  of  most  great  rivers.  You 
have  a  horizon  of  green  meadows,  and  some- 
times of  water. 

We  encamped  on  the  bank.  We  had  in  twelve 
days  marched  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and 
partly  as  explorers. 

May  31.  The  trumpet  sounds  of  reveille, 
called  us  forth  this  morning,  as  usual,  under  arms ; 
and  we  instantly  witnessed  a  scene  of  beauty 
aod  of  sublimity,  which  the  wanderer  over  the 
earth  sees  now  and  then  when  least  expected. 
Above  the  river,  and  the  unlimited  plain  to  the 
west,  dotted  with  white  wagon  tops  and  vast 
herds  grazing,  densely  black  clouds,  driven  by  a 
■trong  wind,  came  thundering  on   wrathfully;! 


the  lightnings  crashing  from  mass  to  mass ;  from 
beneath,  the  muddy  and  troubled  waves  almost 
Mack  with  shadow,  seemed  rushing  on  in  leagQo 
with  the  Storm-Power,  to  overwhelm  us.  But 
turn  to  the  east !  The  sun  is  rising  over  a  glit- 
tering expanse  of  water,  and  dispensing  a  rosy 
glory  to  the  fleecy  cloud -mists  of  biacaJm  hem- 
isphere; hut  the  rebellious  West,  from  amid  In- 
tenser  shadows,  gives  but  a  reflection  of  balefol 
hue !  It  seemed  a  rebellion  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  against  the  Spirit  of  Light.  As  if  to 
interpose,  three  hundred  men  in  arms  then  roio 
up  in  the  very  midst. 

This  was  a  wondrous  reality,  breaking,  all  od* 
prepared,  on  eyes  that  had  been  closed  the  ttiil 
night  long,  and  minds  suddenly  aroused  from 
dreams  of  quiet  home-scenes. 

How  singular,  that  now,  as  I  write  on  the  same 
spot,  we  have  this  scene  reversed !  The  sua  is 
sinking  serenely  on  the  western  wave;  while  in 
the  east  a  black  cloud  mutters  a  menace  of  its 
power  in  the  coming  night.  Sad  types  of  tho 
world's  doings,  and  ever  varying  but  unceasing 
warfare  of  good  and  evil. 
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OR,  THE  FALL  OF  BEXAR. 
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BT  A  SOUTHROlf. 

PART  III— SCENE  I. 

An  apartment  in  the  palace  qfWke  Ounemor.  Be  appear$ 
busy  among  numerout  maskt  and  domino*. 

EMieban^  [goitu.]  This  is  a  matter  to  employ  all  a  mu'i 
genius  were  it  ever  so  fertile.  But  1  can  never  doubt  for 
a  moment  what  I  should  wear  myself.  There !  Oh  I  Fi!«i 
headed  Cssar — laurel-tufted  and  tropbied  Roman— t^teit ! 
let  it  gratify  thy  awful  shade,  that  1  prefer  your  semblaoca 
to  that  of  any  other  ham.  [Lape  aHd^  Ae  war  e&ttnme 
of  a  Roman  Captain.']  Hal  who's  there!  What,  ray 
feir  niece,  my  dove.  lEnier  -Donna  Maria  de  Moiina  of 
from  a  journey. 1  My  antelope!  Welcome!  Better  late 
than  never.  How  came  you  so  latet  I  had  quite gi^eo 
you  up  for  the  Bal  ASaeqni. 

Maria,    Bai  Maeqni^  dear  uncle,  and  when  1 

Eeteban,    To-night.    This  ^ny  night. 

Maria,  Then  I  am  still  in  time.  I  wonld  not  bavfl 
lost  it  for  the  world.  And  how*s  my  dearest  Olivia:  taJ 
you,  how  do  you  sleep  now — better  T 

Eeiehan,  Famously.  Like  a  Bell  bird  of  Brazil,  with 
a  tremendous  ringing  in  all  my  ears, 

Maria,    How  terrible!  A  rinjpng  in  your  ean  f 

Beteban.  Delightful  rather.  It  is  the  ringing  of  all  tire 
bells  of  Mexico  that  I  hear,  and  have  heard  for  the  lu^ 
three  nights  in  honor  of  my  victory. 

Maria,    Victory!    Whafrictory  ?    Over  whomt 
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LtUhmm.  IIm  rebelii,~the  Tezkas;  thma  n»agm<* 
Aoelo-Americanfi^-che  degenerate  sons  of  Washington. 

hUria.    What,  have  yon  beaten  them  7 

£«fetea.  Into  powder.  They  are  dispersed  forever. 
Tvu  a  prodigiovfl  affair.  I  operated  upon  them  in  two 
w«j9,  but  cbiefl>  bj  stratagem. 

Maria.    How  I  rejoice. 

Ealeban,  You  may  well.  Yon  may  now  traTel  to 
Ssnti  F6  without  an  escort. 

Jfarto.  Yon  lbrg»t  the  Cnmaaches,  ancle,  and  the 
•ccae  at  the  raacho  of  Loro. 

Ettekm,  tiOf  indeed ;  and  let  me  tell  yon  that  than  is 
u  this  Terr  moment,  and  in  these  rery  walls,  the  rery  cav- 
i]ier  to  whom  you  owed  your  rescue  on  that  occasion. 
[wiik  cmriogitf  4md domH,}    Ah! 
So! 
Possible! 

Esiebn,    That  veiy  caTalier. 

Mono.    This  very  moment! 

EsUkoM,   In  this  very  bouse. 

Jfarts.    And — 

EtUUm.   With  Olivia. 

JMsTM.   Dear  Olivia,  let  me  fly  and  eabrace  her. 

Ett^am,  Stop.  Hark  a  moment  before  you  go.  I 
We  a  little  stratagem.  The  idea  takea  me  suddenly. 
Qaite  an  inspiration.    I  have  it  now. 

Ifarta.    Have  what  1 

Frfftaa.  Look  yon,  Marin — do  you  remember  this 
ciTihaT  Had  yon  strength  and  courage  in  the  moment 
of  dsBger,  to  open  your  eyes  and  see  who  it  was  to  whom 
yon  owed  life  and  honor  f 

Jbrio,  [ketiiiUintr.}  I  am  not  sure ;  and  yet  I  thfaik 
I  did  sec  hioL  I  have  some  notion  that  he  was  a  person— 
a  mt  of  a  man. 

Etkktm.  A  person  t  a  sort  of  a  man !  Very  good, 
very  defisite  and  partic  ular.  Well,  yon  shall  see  him. 
He  vjU  make  you  open  your  eyes.  A  person— -a  sort  of 
a  BMB.  Aod  this  of  one  of  the  bravest  looking  of  all  the 
caTalien  of  the  country. 

IKaria,  [aside.]    As  if  I  knew  not  OWi<  / 

EOehoM,  You  shall  see  him.  You  shall  say  then.  It 
Ba;  be  that  I  nay  then  let  you  into  my  new  stratagem — 
nay  poisibly  ask  you  to  assist  a  little  in  the  scheme. 

MMrim.  Again — another  stratagem  7  Always  a  stnt- 
a^es^uicle. 

EdAam,  And  why  not  f  What  is  life  itself  hut  a  strat- 
agcBi— a  great  bundle  of  stratagems  running  on  from  seven 
yean  to  aerenty.  We  rise  with  the  dawn  to  plan,  to  set 
nvea,  dig  pitfidls,  acbeme,  trap  and  take  the  prey,  all  of 
**— inaa  and  woman  atlike :  man  for  the  conquest  of  the 
vorld,aad  woman  for  the  conquest  of  the  ccmquerorl 
Ha?e  jott  no  stratagems,  wench  f 

^f^ria.  Me!  Stratagems.  Blessed  mother,  what  a 
1<*Mioa.  What  aort  of  atratagema  do  you  think  such  a 
head  u  nine  could  carry  t 

^ttAmu  Simple  onea  enough,  doubtless,  unless  the 
iKut  takes  a  share  in  the  buainess,  and  then  a  women  is 
■oddBf:  hot  a  stratagem.  It  may  be  that  mine  at  present 
will  becoaw  yonn.    We  shall  see. 

•A^Bta.   Tell  me  only — does  it  concern  this  cavalier  t 

£iMwk    Yea. 

JTarta.   Must  it  concern  me,  too,  uncle  T 

£<<eftsa.  Come!  come!  That  is  asking  quite  too  much 
u  ase  fins.  I  must  snrpiise  yon  with  it.  I  like  snrpri- 
•ea  aboTs  all  thinga ;  a  passion  that  proves  my  military 
pnpcBiitiea.  One  o f  them,  by  the  way— oneof  the  great-' 
eat  ii  aboat  to  ripen.  This  very  night,  girl — hark  you, 
^  mine  ia  to  be  aprung  under  Olivia,  and  she  will  be  in 
the  ikiea  when  she  leaat  expects  it 

Maria.  Oh,  horrible!  What  a  draadful  design.  In 
^  ikiss  when  Rbe  least  eapecto  it.    Why,  uncle,  what 


can  yon  mean  f    What  baa  Olivia  done  to  inenr  inch  a 
late.    This  is  a  sort  of  gunpowder  busineas.    Blow  up  I 
What  a  horrible  idea. 

EMiehatt.  Delightful  rather.  What  should  I  mean  by 
sending  her  to  the  akics,  but  sending  her  to  heaven  T 

Maria.  But  what  if  aha  don*t  want  to  go  to  beaven 
at  this  early  warning. 

Ettebam.    But  my  process  will  make  her  quite  happy.* 

Maria,  She  does  not  say  so.  What  if  she  prefera  her 
own  time  for  it,  and  by  a  diflbrant  process.  One  does*tat 
tike  n>  be  hurried,  uncle,  even  on  the  high  road  to  heppl" 


Eaieban.  A  good  phraae  that.  I  like  it.  The  High- 
road to  Happiness.  Silly  creature,  what  should  be  a 
young  girl's  idea  of  the  skies  and  heaven  and  happi- 
ness T 

Maria^  Fmanrel  donUknow.  I  never  thought  noeb 
of  either. 

Eaiebaa,  Oh.  what  a  simpleton  yon  are.  MHiy,  what 
should  be  a  young  girl's  idea  of  happiness  butmaniage  { 
of  heaven  but  a  husband ;  of  the  skies  but  a  region  where 
all  day  long  she  might  be  catching  the  aweetest  roee«ol- 
ored  loves,  and  boxing  them  up  for  winter.  Heaves  in 
only  the  marriage  state  under  good  regulations. 

Maria,  What'  and  you  are  going  to  marry  Olivia  to 
this  strange  cavalier  f    Ah^ 

EtUbaa,  No,  indeed.  She  must  find  her  happinsae 
from  another  quarter.  Yon  know  our  kinsman  Don  P^ 
dro  de — 

Maria^  [eagerif.}    Zavalo.    le  he  tho  matt  f 

Eaiebam,    The  same. 

Maria,  [cnrtMisly.]    Will  she  marry  htmf 

EsUbam.  Doubtless.  But  I  have  yet  to  aorprise  her 
with  the  arrangement.  In  that  consists  my  stratagem. 
The  explosion  takes  place  to-night:  Scene,  the  bal 
matquis  time,  midnight.  *Twill  be  a  most  fomous  coi^ 
de  tkeatre, 

Maria,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  in  season  for  it.  I  feel  re- 
lieved. I  had  begun  to  tremble  for  my  stranger  cavalier. 
[Ande.^ 

Ewtehaa.    What  thmk  you  of  my  plan. 

Maria,  Excellent.  Don  Pedro  is  just  the  person  for 
Olivia. 

Eateban,    Is  he  not  f    So  brave. 

Maria,    So  handsome. 

Egiebaa,    With  so  much  spirit. 

Maria.    And  so  much  money. 

Etiebaa.    He  will  cover  his  fomily  with  honour. 

Maria.    He  will  cover  his  bride  with  jewels. 

Eateban,    He  fences  splendidly. 

Maria.    And  waltzes  like  Myrtillo. 

Etteban,    Has  so  much  talent. 

Maria.    And  such  a  lovely  hacienda. 

EtUbaa.    Is  such  an  adroit  diplomatist. 

Maria.    And  wean  such  a  beautiful  moustache. 

Etieban.  Is  it  not  a  charming  prospect  T  Was  there 
ever  such  a  plot  t  What  a  joyful  surprise  for  Olivia. 

Maria,    It  should  make  her  very  happy « 

Etteba$t,  Should  it  not  t  Ah,  you  puss.  Bat,hafk 
you,  this  is  all  secreu  Mum*s  the  word  i  and,  when  all's 
over— then,  hey !  for  my  other  stratagem. 

Maria,  lindifferenilf.}    That  concerns  the  stranger. 

Esteban,  Yes,  indeed.  And  another  of  my  acquaint- 
ance of  the  other  sex.  How  ignorant  and  innocent  tha 
creature  looks.  She  little  dreams  my  puipoee  to  blow 
her  op  also— send  her  to  the  skies  after  the  foahaoo  oC 
Olivia.    [A$ide. 

Maria,  [aside.]  He  is  transparent  enough.  Heaven 
knows.  Well,  Heaven  prosper  it.  I  am  prepared  for  a 
blow  up,  in  such  company,  at  a  moment*8  warning. 

EtUbaa,    And  now,  Maria,  for  Olivia,  with  whom  yo« 
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Vill  Me  ^{0  0tt«tt^  cftTfcliei^-lbis  parami,  thii  sort  of  m. 
man.    Ha!  ha!  ha!  Such  a  description  of  Don  Amador— 
Maria.    Dun  Amador  :  is  that  his  name  f 
Eatehan.    Dofa  Amador  de  Aguilar ;  as  hravea  looKhig 
gentleman  aa  comes  frt>m  Mexico.    Come.    But  mum! 
Rffroember — ^not  a  word  to  OliTia.    My  band,  that  prepar- 
ed the  mine,  must  fire  the  train.    [ExUEUeban. 
MariOf  {/oiUwu^,}  To  all  my  hopes  auspicioiiSy  grant 
it,  Blessed 
Mark}  for  since  I've  seen  this  man,  I  see 
<l€  other.  [Eaeii  JIdaria, 


SCENE  II. 

'A  (Smhm  Iff  the  Ocherwnr*^  Paiaee.    B&nhama»d  Oli- 
via di$covered, 

(CHidit,    Yon  w91  cotne  fiiehioned  like  a  mmik. 

Bonham,    Ahd  yon  T 

Ofieia.    A  nun  in  solemn  aahlea ;  on  my  arm 
This  anti<)ue  cross,  a  relique  of  my  mother, 
Will  teach  yoci  to  distinguish  dm  from  oiben 
In  a  like  habit. 

Bankam,  'Twill  not  need,  Olivia ; 

That  shape,  that  air;  I  shall  not  fail  to  know  yon 
Among  a  thousand  nuns  all  dress'd  in  sable. 

Olivia.  Ah! 

Banham^  H*rkt  those  voicea  f 

Enier  EMteban  and  M^ria, 

Maria,  [runninfr  to  Olivia,"]        My  dear  Olivia. 

Olivia.        Dearest  cousin,  welcome. 

B»tehan.  Don  Amador,  you  see  here  another  damsel 
who  owes  her  safety  to  your  valour.  My  niece,  Donna 
Maria  de  Molina,  of  the  Molinaa  who  came  in  with  the 
conqueror.  The  family  is  as  old  as  your  own.  An  old 
tree,  but  with  precious  fine  fruit  upon  it  yet. 

Maria,  [to  Boahain.'\    My  brave  deliverer !    Oh,  how 
many  thanks 
My  heart  holds  for  you. 

EMteban.  Let  it  empty  them.  Don  Amador  Is  such  a 
modest  man,  tliat  you  cannot  say  too  much  to  encourage 
him.    He  is  the  peraoh,  the  sort  of  man,  you  know. 

[Halfaeide  to  Maria. 

Maria,    Oh,  fie,  sir.  Hush,  this  is  no  stratagem. 

Eetekan,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  tell,  but  I  spare  you. 
I  leave  you  with  him  that  your  acquaintance  may  ripen. 
I  have  all  the  world  to  attend  to.  The  Bal  MaeqtU  to- 
night is  enough  to  give  me  a  week's  employment.  And 
tlien ;  but  mum !  [Lookinf^  eignijicantty  to  Maria  and 
tpkieperin^^]  not  a  word.  Don  Amador,  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Ladies  a  thousand.        [Exit  Oovernor. 

Maria,  [to  Bonham."]    So  soon  your  flight  after  yotir 
gallant  service. 
We  had  no  time  for  thanks. 

Bonkam,       Good  service  in  the  canse  of  youth  and 
beauty. 
Brings  its  own  tribute,  lady. 

Maria.  Bat  the  doty 

Is  not  the  less  of  those,  who  win  the  service, 
To  yield  the  gratefUl  homage  of  their  hearts : 
Senor,  pray  honor  me  by  wearing  thia 
l^oor  token  of  my  bosom's  gratitude, 
tJpoti  the  hoaom  whose  impulsive  valor, 
I^eserves  a  nobler  tribute.  [Oivtrnff  a  jewH. 

Bonham,  Dearest  lady, 

Reward  or  token  of  acknowledgment 
My  service  needs  not;    1  will  wear  this  jewel, 
Not  as  the  proof  of  virtue  in  my  bosom, 
But  generous  worth  in  thine. 


Jlnvwl.  Braor,  nay, 

Disparage  not  the  gallantry  which  nsakea 
The  woman's  heart  do  homage ;  all  her  pride 
Forgotten,  and  no  feeling  in  her  soul. 
Save  as  it  tends  to  worship.    Do  not  shame 
With  much  too  humble  entimate  the  gift. 
Which  heaven  makes  doubly  precious  in  success. 

Olioia,  [aeide]  How  eharmingly  she  looks ;  how 

earnestly 
Eye,  lip  and  brow  according.    Bhould  heaee 
Her  loveliness  as  I  do. 

Bonham,  [to  Maria.']  To  hear  more 

Were  to  grow  vam  of  common  properties : 
The  common  strength  of  man,  skill  in  his  weapon, 
And  the  spontaneous  impulses  which  drive  him 
To  use  them  for  the  succour  of  the  feeble 
By  brutal  might  oppress'd. 

Maria,  [eameetlf  and  »ith  euhdtted  tenee.}        How 
much  I  envy 
The  better  fortunes  of  my  lovely  cotiain. 
To  have  known  yon  so  much  longer.    To  have  seen  you. 
And  so  much  better  to  have  shdwn  the  feeling 
Both  hearts  must  own  forever. 

Bonham.  You  but  pain  me. 

By  such  too  lavish  bounty  of  your  praiae. 
That  mocks  my  service.    'Twas  a  happy  fortune 
That  led  me  to  the  humblest  deed  of  manhood. 
The  meanest  boor  of  Mexico  had  striven. 
With  heart  and  hand  like  mine,  were  the  occasion 
So  dear  to  him  as  mine. 

Maria.  'Tia  all  in  vain, 

Don  Amador,  you  undervalue  service, 
We  value  not  enough.    We  know  too  well 
The  boors  of  Mexico,  to  look  for  succour. 
So  measureless  as  thine.    The  age  of  valor. 
That  generous  passion,  which,  in  search  of  glory. 
Seeks  evermore  the  paths  of  strife  and  danger, 
Heedless  of  any  recompense,  but  only 
Smiles  of  the  lovely,  praises  of  the  good. 
Is  of  rare  finding  now.    We  must  not  lose  it 
When  in  our  sight  it  walks.    Pray  let  roe  know  you. 
When  other  cares  will  sufler,  and  the  smiles 
Of  our  dear  cousin  here,  will  grant  yoa  absence ; 
My  father.  Don  Fernando  de  Molina, 
Will  joy  to  show,  in  welcome  that  he  givea  you, 
How  much  he  loves  his  daughter. 

Olivkh  [aeide.]       How  well  she  speaks. 

Bonham,  [to  Maria.]    A  not  unnatural  love.  Beliers 
me,  lady, 
'Twill  make  roe  proud  to  know  htm.        IFreparee  lege. 

OHviOf  [timidlff.]  You  leave  us,  Senor  t 

Bonham,  [aeide  to  Olivia.]     Oh,  how  unwillingly ! 

Oliieia.  [aeide  to  Bondutm^  One  word  mom-* 

Beware  of  Don  Zavalo.    For  my  aake 
Seek  him  not,  Amador. 

Bonham,  [aeide  to  OUmm]    Tver  iiothhig,  my  beloved. 

Mmriet,  [aeide.]    They  whisper !  O,  ny  jealous  seal, 
I  tremble 
Lest  they  should  love  I    I  hate  her  f   How  I  hate  her! 

B&nham,  [approaMng  Maria.]      Thanks,  lady,  for 
your  kindneaa.    It  will  gladden 
To  make  me  useful  in  your  future  service : 
Ceounend  my  sword  tatd  honor. 

Maria,  [in  low  tonee  mmeingiff.]     Alas!  for  woman, 
Senor, 
That  cannot  well  believe,  yet  dare  not  doubt. 
Bonham.       Ladies,  fhrewell  t  we  meat  again  to>nigtit 

{Exit  Benhaet, 
Maria,  To-night! 

Olivia.  To-night! 

Maria*       You  echo  me,  dear  eousm. 
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MBdiooghc  h  WM  Dob  Amador  that  Mid, 

TiHiifht. 

itftfTM,  [anieJ]     Even  as  I  feared,  aha  loYes  him  !— 
Wbj  ffo  he  did ;  and  so  did  both  of  ua. 
You  lerm  bewildered  eoaaio.    Aa  jou  tire, 
Yob  werce  have  bid  me  welcome. 

(Xteia.  Sore  I  baye. 

I  feel  a  thooaaod  welcomaa,  my  Maria. 

JfoTM.  Art  anre  f 

OUw.   Yoo  camioc  doabe,  bat  tell  me,  my  Maria, 
Wbat  tfaiak  70a  of  Don  Amador  7 

Jforia.  What  think  jou  t 

Olma,  I  fear  to  tell  yon. 

Maria,  [fa*e%.]         Tell  me  not  yon  lore  him! 

O^ma.  Wheielbret 

Ifarii.  Twcra  3roar  mialbrtnne,  cousin. 

^m.  Wherefore,  atill  7 

•Maris,         Come  vrith  me  to  yoar  chamber;  I  haTO 
■omeibitt^ 
To  posr  into  yoar  ear,  of  aoch  strong  power, 
SbiU  either  make  yea  rery  aad  or  merry, 
Sball  lift  joa  iaio  happineas,  or  sink 
Toor  baflled  heart  and  hope,  aa  low  ftom  hope^ 
As  IwU  can  be  from  heaven. 

OMa.  Yonafiifhtme! 

<^  me  chii  fevfiil  oeeret ;  apeak  yonr  tidings, 
le«  in  By  terror  I  cooceire  them  worae 
Tbaa  haman  wo  can  make  them. 

^^^^  Love  not  this  man ! 

Otitim,       Amador ! 

^•^  Oh,  feeble  heart— 

Ctsfbt  at  a  glaoce,  aaared  by  the  paaaing  vision, 
Witboat  •  hope  to  cling  to.    To  the  chamber- 
Ob,  eouBi— whetelbre— 

OikU,  Mock  me  not  thus,  Maria.    Oh !  my  heart, 
Ooe  BODieat,~Dow— apeak  00 1  and  do  not  trifle  j 
l^ee  do  Boc  sport  with  me^— yon  cannot,  cousin. 

Maia.   Look  on  me.  dear  Olivia — do  mine  eyea 
l^bten  with  merry  thoughts — ^opoo  my  cheek, 
See'at  tboa  the  Unghing  spirit  of  mischief  theie-* 
Eiger  IB  malice,  or  thoughtleaaneaa  to  revel, 
!■  tbe  meet  miaary  of  a  atster'a  heart. 

OKns.  Oh,  no!  I  will  not doabt  thee.    Tism 


^^UM  ejes  now  fill  with  teara—thoae  words  now  felter : 
Ceoe  with  me  to  my  chamber.    Them! 

[ExUOH^kL 
^•na,  L/bflewfag.]  Ay,  couam— 

Aad  tbere  I*II  cosen  thee  with  aneh  a  tale, 
SbaU  make  thy  head  to  aefaa,  thy  heart  to  ail. 


d  wm 


SCENE  HI. 

Momnfmrntnu  region.    The  TexUm  mrmy 
Chrempe  paae  over  iShe  etage,  pttrHean 
■  pietmreeque  eeetmme.    Enter  Spar- 
eAer  Texiam  m  AefaregromuL 


rfa,Aancf 


Bpmrem.  Though  a  man  of  aome  bulk,  I  am  yet  a 
■tt  of  amveraent.  I  have  no  paaaion  for  a  quiet  life. 
Tn  kt  action,  whether  the  object  for  aaaault  be  foe  or  food, 
'fUm  or  sapper.  1  have  a  large  territory  to  endanger,  aa 
*en  aa  to  supply ;  but  that  makes  me  no  more  cautious 
1^  if  1  were  a  Calvin  Edaon.  Let  the  battle  come  when 
itylceaee.  The  sooner  the  better.  Thia  city  of  San  An- 
^^^  de  Beur,  they  tell  me,  is  a  sort  of  little  Mexico, 
vhne  tba  gold  may  be  had  for  the  gathering. 

^Wia.  Yon  are  too  old  a  bird.  Sparrow,  to  be  sea* 
■^Mwd  by  thataalt.   For  my  part  I  never  yet  found  mora 


gold  in  one  place  than  another,aod  I  think  with  the  preach- 
er, that  gold  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Sparrow.  Indeed !  I  would  I  bad  many  such  roots  to 
set  out  in  my  garden.  The  cotton  crop  might  go  hang 
for  me,  and  the  Liverpool  market  along  with  it.  The 
preachers,  too,--4iut  let  them  eay  what  they  will,  I  never 
yet  found  one  of  them  who  found  his  salary  clogged  with 
too  many  such  roots.  They  were  never  too  numerous  for 
his  religion. 

Daeis,  This  Sa  rather  dull  talk.  Sparrow,  joat  aa  vre 
are  about  to  have  cracked  crowns  and  broken  noeea.  Can't 
we  change  the  music  in  some  manner,  and  hurra  for  some- 
thing. 

Sparrow.  Ay!  You  may.  We  will  hurra!  Hers 
goea!  Hurra  for  nothing !  Will  that  autt  T  Change  the 
muaic,  to  be  aure ;  but  do  you  aee  the  singer  in  my  vis- 
age 7  Do  I  aiag  small  like  a  woman.  That*a  not  my  vo- 
cation, Davis.  Look  about  you  aa  the  boya  come  by  and 
get  a  singer ;  but  the  Anglo-Norman  breed  is  better  at 
shouting  than  singing.  Of  our  three  hundred  now,  not 
ten  of  us  can  turn  a  ballad,  but  not  one  of  ua  that  can't 
scare  a  Mexican'a  soul  out  of  his  breeehea  by  one  hallo  I 

Daeie.  Here*a  the  very  man,  Joe  Kennedy,  from  Ala- 
bama. He  sings  famously,  and  makea  his  own  songa  aa 
he  goea. 

Sparrow.  Such  a  fellow  has  his  uses,  even  aa  aainger. 
I  can  understand  him.  Let  him  make  ua  aomething  sow 
to  warm  the  fellowa  for  a  bruah. 

Enter  Kennedy  and  Texiane, 

Daieie,  In  season,  Joe.  A  song  to  ahorten  the  joni^ 
ney.  We  have  been  talking  here  about  that  root  of  all 
evils,  gold  ;  which  we  are  to  gather  here  in  this  little 
Mexico,  San  Antonio,  until,  somehow,  we've  got  the  dol^ 
fuls.    Give  us  something  fine  and  fiery. 

Kennedy,  I  beard  you!  Get  your  ears  ready  and 
your  hands.  If  I  am  to  sing,  I  must  be  clapped,  mark 
you,  just  aa  they  clap  your  theatre  fellowa  who  sing  well, 
aa  all  theaire  fellowa  would  aing,  were  they— 

Daieie.    What  7 

Kennedtf.    Joe  Kennedy. 

Sparrow,  Put  your  apirit  into  your  aong,  my  lad,  and 
blaze  away. 

Kennedff  {Hnge,} 

1. 

My  banner  to  the  breeze. 

And  my  bowie  at  my  aide— 
My  barque  upon  the  aeaa. 

And  the  single  star  my  guide ; 
I  shall  lay  the  oyster  bare. 

To  pluck  forth  its  precious  fruity 
And  these  evils  that  ye  fear, 

I  will  gather  at  tbe  root. 
And  the  evils,  dec.  (Ma. 

3. 

We  are  soldiers  of  the  north, 

And  we  know  like  men  to  fight  | 
We  have  gone  to  battle  forth. 

With  old  England  in  her  might; 
We  have  spirits  bom  to  dare. 

We  can  amite  and  we  can  ahooV 
And  the  evils  that  ye  fear, 

We  will  gather  from  the  root. 
And  the  evils,  dtc.  [Kt. 

3. 

Do  you  speak  of  coming  hours. 
When  to  battle  we  must  go| 
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We  are  ready,  by  the  powen, 

To  awaken  any  foe ; 
We  shall  teach  them  that  the  bold, 
'    Still  inherit  all  the  fruits. 
And  their  mousUches  and  gold, 

We  Phall  pluck  up  by  the  roots. 
And  their  moustaches,  &c.  [biM. 

Sparrow,  Good  I  say.  Three  cheers  for  amateur 
Kennedy.  He  has  done  the  thing  famously.  Such  a 
song  as  that  would  give  a  fellow  an  appetite  for  any 
thing,  eating  or  fighting.  It  meets  our  case  exactly. 
Kennedy,  your  hands.  I  shall  think  well  of  you  forcrer 
after,  and  whenever  an  extra  delicacy  offers— a  sleek 
tongue  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,— you  shall  be  in  for  a 
slice.    Agood  chorus  that.    [Siugt. 

**  And  their  roonstaches  and  gold, 
We  shall  pluck  up  by  the  rooU." 

My  fingers  feel  as  if  they  were  at  it  already.    iSing: 

•*  Their  moustaches  and  gold 

We  shall  pluck  up  by  the  roots ; 
We  shall  pluck.*' 

Doott.    Stop  your  hurraing— here's  the  Coloneljboys. 
Enier  Milam  and  iUkert, 

MUam.    Ye  loiter  men.    Ye  should  be  on  the  march ; 
By  midnight  we  must  be  at  Bexar's  gates, 
If  we  would  find  them  open.    Ye  must  haste. 
Ye  have  no  wealth,  no  gold,  no  cumbrous  baggage 
To  weigh  your  shoulders  down — ^your  rifles  only, 
And  you  will  lighten  them  at  every  shot. 
That  brings  an  enemy  down.    Away,  our  friends 
Are  busy  now  in  Bexar.    *Tis  my  hope 
That  we  shall  win  the  spoils  of  yonder  town, 
With  ecBice  a  struggle— follow  fast,  my  lads. 

{Exit  Milam  and  aidt* 

Sparrow .    Talk  of  a  struggle  with  these  Mexicans  I 
Fellows  that  never  tasted  British  beef, 
Know  nothing  of  a  steak,  and  d  la  mode. 
Have  never  in  their  wildest  fancies  dreamed  of. 
Tortillas  are  but  poor  provocatives. 
And  all  the  chile  in  Chili  could  not  wann  them 
To  a  death  struggle  with  a  beef-fed  soldier. 
Where  are  their  limbs  and  sinews  T 

Pant,    Eyes  to  shoot, 
A  rifle,  or  the  dexterity  to  use 
The  knife  Jim  Bowie  gave  us. 

Sparrow.    I  could  eat 
A  dosen  for  my  supper^— with  a  dressing. 
Made  up  of  all  their  thirteen  thousand  generals, 
From  the  Napoleon  of  the  west  himself, 
To  Senor  Ampndia.    I  feel  wolfish. 
With  cannibal  convictions.    Ou,  away, 
We'll  think  of  supper  as  we  smite  and  slay. 

[Exit  Sparrow,  Danie,  SfC, 

ChoniM  iff  Texiant  at  they  march  qf, 

**  We  shall  teach  them  that  the  bold 

Still  inherit  all  the  fruits 
And  their  moustaches  and  gold, 

We  shall  pluck  up  by  the  roots." 


Enter  R.  Harrie  and  E,  Harrie. 
it.  Harrit.     They're  on  the  march,  and  battle  is  at 
hand 
A  desperate  struggle.    Something  tells  me  now, 
My  hour  is  near  at  last.    The  fate's  at  hand 
Shall  lay  me  in  the  silence  I  have  sought 
I  have  had  warning  of  it.     Hither,  boy,    [  To  E,  HarrU,  I 
1  somehow  like  you.    You  have  hung  about  me  ' 


More  than  I  wished.    I  eould  not  quarral  with  yon. 
For,  as  I  fell  you,  something  in  your  face, 
It  may  be,  in  your  voice,  has  made  me  like  you  1 
My  head  ached  and  you  chafed  it.    I  was  lonesome; 
You  sat  beside  me,'and  you  talked  with  me, — 
Albeit  you  talked  of  subjects  foreign  to  me. 
Of  God,  repentance,  hope,  lessons  too  late. 
For  one  so  old  a  learner  as  myself. 
Your  voice  was  pleasant  to  me.    It  had  something, 
That  rohided  me  of  other  times  and  persona, 
I  never  more  shall  see.    Come  closer,  boy. 
E,  Harrit,    What  would  you  with  me,  sir. 
R,  HarrU,    A  kindness  only—- 
I  have  not  often  done  them,  but,  to  yon, 
I  would  not  have  you  perish. 
E,  Harri».    Wh^t  mean  you,  sir. 
R.  Harrie,    A  battle  is  at  hand. 
E,  HarriM»    Ah. 

R.  HarriM.    A  fearful  one  perebaaea.    You  are  bs 
soldier ; 
You'll  prove,  I'm  sure,  a  coward  in  the  action. 
And  that  were  dreadful.  -You  must  stay  behind. 
£.  Harrit,    Stay  behind !  I  cannoC 
R.  Harrit.    Can  you  fight  then  t 
E.  Harrit,    I  know  not.    I  have  never  fought  befoier- 
Never  took  life,  never  as  I  remember, 
Hurt  hair  on  human  head ;  but — 
R.  Harrit.    Well— and  what. 
£.  Harrit.    Sooner  than  not  go  on.    Sooner  than  leave 
you, 
I'U  try  to  kill. 

R,  Harrit,    You  havn't  sonl  for  it. 
Your  lips  belie  your  tongue.    Your  yerj  tones 
Betray  your  terrors.    You  are  not  the  creature 
For  such  wild  doings.    You  must  stay  behind 
In  silence,  while  the  troop  is  on  the  mareh ; 
The  night  will  favor  you,  and  with  this  money— {C^# 
purte, 
E.  Harrit,    I  cannot  Uke  your  money,  air. 
R.  Harrit,  Lfiercetp.]    You  must. 
E.  Harrit,  L/Srm/y.]    Never. 
R,  Harrit.    Whatl  not  remain  behind,  nor  take  the 

money . 
£•  Harrit.    No,  though  I  perish,  thongli  I  prove  the 
coward 
You  hold  me,  and  I  sadly  think  myself 
I  must  go  forward.    It  may  be  my  arm 
Will  shrink  from  doing  hurt  to  human  foe. 
But  I  can  stand  and  sufler.    I'll  not  fly» 
But  perish  where  you  place  me. 

R.  Harrit.    What  good  in  that  T 
In  battle  to  stand  idle,  is  worse  danger 
Than  cowardice  and  flight.    You  must  not  go. 

E.  Harrit.    I  must.    If  in  your  heart  a  warning  voice 
Tells  you  of  coming  death,  in  mine  another. 
Compels  me  to  encounter  any  peril 
Sooner  than  leave  my  comrades. 
R,  Harrit,    You  are  foolish. 
You  have  no  comrades.    I'm  the  only  man. 
That  you  have  mixed  with. 
£.  Harrit.    You're  my  comrade  then. 
R.  Harrit,    And  do  I  not  assure  that  for  me 
Death  even  now  stands  waiting. 
E.  Harrit,  TH  see  you  die. 

R,  Harrit,  You're  obstinate,  boy. 

E.  Harrit    Oh,  firm  sir,  nothing  more. 
R.  HarrU,    Poor  lad.    I  pity  you.    Yon  little  dieam 
The  dangers  that  await  you— little  guess 
The  shock,  the  carnage,  bleeding  men  and  blood. 
Hoarse  cries  of  hate,  and  vengeance,  and  of  pain- 
Here,  take  the  money,  linger  in  some  cabin» 


lass.] 


BMham ;  or,  ike  Alf  of  Bexar. 
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Socli  M  700*11  iiiid  aiiiim^  these  bellow  dtles, 
Aod  there  emit  the  actioD. 

E.  Harru.  Sir,  forgiYe  me. 

Bat  I  maM  seek  and  see  it ;  alt  the  peril 
Wbkh  jou  inear  I  share'  in.    In  this  purpose 
My  BouJ,  tboogh  feebler,  feaffoHer  than  any 
la  all  onr  litileanny,  still  is  firm. 
1 1:0  vith  jroa. 

R.  Harr%»»    On  then,  in  heaven^s  name,  on ; 
W«  may  delaj  no  longer.    Follow  close. 

[ExU  R.  HarrU, 

E,  HmrriM.  In  heaven's  name  be  it,  for  I  dare  not  thmk, 
BssTSB  will  not  eheiter  na  on  danger's  brink. 


SCENE  IV. 

ike  etmoemt  of  La  Ova  fro.    Tke  vailt 
MmiMg  whUe/ram  Ike  kUU  imlkedtf- 

Emier  Dan  Pedro. 
Feiro,    He  cooses  not.    Curses  on  him.    Should  be 

ftllSM. 

Let  him  not  hope  to  *scape  me.    I  will  slay  him 

WitfaDQi  remorse,  though  grappiog  on  the  altar, 

HecaDad  upon  tlie  Blessed  Host  for  succor. 

Uj  dcaiest  bc^e  he  perils.    All  my  heart 

U  fuU  of  her  perfections,  and  bar's  only. 

Aod  dialJ  he  rob  me  of  them  T  Have  I  lived 

And  tofled,  nor  seemed  to  seek,  and  loved  at  distance, 

Still  aopresuming  lest  I  should  endanger 

The  precious  gift  I  coveted,  for  tfaisT 

Bat  BO.    It  ffbalinot.    I  will  to  the  palace 

Asd  drag  him  from  her  presence,  though  she  pleaded 

Uliii  aUthe  eloquence  of  love  and  beauty, 

Aad— but  it  needs  not.    My  impatient  spirit 

Be  hnih'd.    He  comes,  mine  enemy  comes,  to  perish. 

Enter  Bonkam. 

Ob!  JOU  are  bete  at  last.    IVe  waited  long 
Aadsoowwhat  draaded  lest  my  faints,  too  guarded, 
Had  fittled  to  touch  your  valor.    'Twas  my  fear, 
Thii  I  should  have  to  press  upon  your  pleasure, 
Dtitaibyoo  in  the  presence  of  your  mistress. 
And  goad  you  by  impatient  word  and  buffet 
To  io  jour  weapon  justice. 

Benkam,  [eooilf.']    Angry,  8eik>r  ? 

iVAvh  I  em.    I  hate  you. 

Bmikam.  Wherefore? 

Pedro.   Enou^.    I  hate. 
H  it''  10  destroy. 

Bmkam.    Nay!  Nay!  I  trust  not,  Senor ; 
Vm  is  no  mood  to  perish  at  this  moment. 
Ko»  whsB  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  my  fhture 
That  never  shone  before.    What  angers  you  T 

Pedro,   My  answer's  in  my  sword. 

Bomkam^    To  fight  yon  now 
Were  ooly  to  assail  you  at  advantage — 
^'au*>e  feveruh  now,  scarce  master  of  your  weapon, 
1^  as  Ibibear  a  season  while  you  tell  me, 
Wbeicfors  your  wrath. 

Pedro,   Enough!  It  is  my  humor. 

^eokam.    That's  not  enough  for  me.    Why  should  I 
fight 
To  frttify  vonr  humours  f  Tou  must  show  me 
SeuK  esoss  of  provocation. 

Pedro,  WUl  a  blow  do  it. 

Bo^kom,    Nay  'twill  not  need !  If  you're  so  desperate, 
Vou  force  the  fight.    I  will  not  be  dishonored ; 
^^  fight  yon  when  you  please. 


Pedro.  Be  it  now  then. 

BonAasi.    Be  it  so;  and  yet  I  would  'twere  other- 
wise. 
My  cue  is  not  for  fighting.    On  this  weapon 
Hangs  fifty  times  the  value  of  your  life. 

Pedro,  Dost  mock  mef 

B0mk€tm,    Such  madness  might  deserve  my  utmost 
scorn. 
Most  like  I  do. 

Pedro,    My  taunt  shall  break  thy  teeth.    Come  on. 
Come  on. 
And  hear  me  Seikor, — such  is  my  conviction, 
That  you  are  m  my  path,  the  deadliest  foe 
That  ever  fete  rear'd  up  against  my  fortunes. 
That  I  have  sworn,  by  all  I  prize  the  most. 
To  slay  you  without  pity,  even  as  the  hunter. 
Spears  the  wild  boar  that  griding  on  his  weapon, 
In  death  betrays  the  malice  of  a  passion 
That  death  alone  defeata. 

Bonkam,  Child  Airy,  Sefior, 

Unworthy  of  a  man.    Your  oath  is  idle, 
If  you  rely  on  such.    We  are  apt  to  fight. 
If  right  I  read  your  anger,  for  the  favor 
Of  the  fair  lady  in  the  palace  here. 

Pedro,    And  if  the  prize  be  precious  in  your  sight, 
As  still  it  is  to  mine,  I  challenge  you 
Fight  like  a  man. 

Bonkam,    I  have  been  thoaght  a  man ; 
Will  fight  as  one,  but  not  one  blow  to  prove 
My  love  for  her.    I  will  not  wrong  her  beauty 
To  make  her  youth,  her  charms,  her  innocence, 
The  prize  of  ruffian  strife.    'Tis  for  your  humor 
That  I  make  bare  my  weapon.    I  am  ready- 
Now  atand  we  point  and  foot  to  foot. 
And  play  your  game  as  all  your  wealth  were  on  it— 
Your  blood  upon  your  head. 

Pedro.  The  blood  of  both, 

If  need  be,  but  no  words. 

Bonkam,    Let  the  steel  speak.    [TTieyJighiJ] 
It  makes  a  merry  music — 

Might  touch  with  fear  the  maids  in  yonder  convent 
Could  they  but  see  our  danger,  and  know  ferther. 
That  we  are  young,  both  bachelors  and  fighting. 
Because  there  still  are  beauties  in  the  land. 
And  love  is  not  an  exile. 

[  Tkie  ie  epoken  merriiy,  in  broken  eentencee  at  (he  play 
of  the  duel  wiU  ailow,  Bonkam  being  quite  ptayjtd^wkUa 
Pedro  becomet  more  and  morejitrioue,] 

Pedro*    IFigki  and  pauee,]    Scha!  is  this  fighting  7 

Bonkam,    Ii  is  the  mode  I  use  when  the  mood  suite 
me; 
You  are  too  angry,  Senor,  for  a  swordsmsn, 
Your  play  is  rash  and  wild.    In  cooler  moments 
Your  weapon  were  a  good  one. 

Pedro.  You  laugh  at  me. 

Bonkam,    I  can't  do  else.    You  are  no  match  for  me. 

Pedro,  Demonios !  We  shall  see,  [Resumeetkejigkt 
more  desperately  and  Bonkam  diearmu  kim, 

Bonkam,  The  day  is  mine. 

Your  life  is  at  my  nMrcy. 

Pedro,  Take  it  then. 

Bonkam.  Away  1  You  are  a  madman. 

Pedro,  I  shall  be 

'Till  I  have  vengeance.    [Drawe  a  dagger  and  ruekee  on 
Bonkam, 

Bonkam,    Fool.    [JUnga  kim  off  and  wreete  Ike  dagger 
from  Asm.J 
For  this  too,  as  you  see,  I  am  prepared. 

Pedro.    Hell's  curses  on  thee.    We  shall  meet  again. 

[Exit  Pedro, 
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*Tia  well  the  Ume  is  sborti    A  few  more  houra 

Aad  we  maj  lauph  to  ecorn  the  ein^le  danger 

Of  one  man*s  jealona  rage.    Yet  'twas  a  risk 

I  did  not  idly  coYot— did  not  seek. 

Upon  the  safetj  of  this  siogle  life 

Hange  the  beat  hope  of  Texaa— hanga  the  fate 

Of  San  Antonio.    Bexar,  to  her  fall« 

Nods  at  my  signal.    The  Alamo's  walls 

That  DOW  fipown  darkly  on  the  diatant  plain. 

Shall,  in  a  few  brief  hoars,  obey  my  Toice 

Or  ailence  me  Ibrerer  in  her  keeps. 

How  beaTy  grows  this  silence.    Aa  if  night 

Were  burden*d  with  its  weight  of  doom  already. 

Would  it  were  over.    Be  but  Milam  true 

And  I  grow  happy  in  the  loves  I  win. 

Or  tremble  with  the  doubts  q(  love  no  more. 

The  hour  awaits  tiie  man,  and  be  is  here. 

{ExU 
[EiTD  or  Pakt  ill.] 


Albert,  Prince  Consort,  of  England. 

The  four  married  Qaeens  regnant  who  have 
•at  upon  the  English  throne,  have  all  had  hus- 
bands who  were  not  EngUsbmen.  Mary  I.  was 
married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  Mary  II.  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange;  Anne  to  Prince  George,  broth- 
er to  Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  and  Victoria  to 
Albert,  second  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe 
Coburgh  Gotha.  It  seems  strange  that  a  peo- 
ple ao  national,  and  so  nationally  superciliousi  as 
the  English  have  always  been,  should  endure  a 
rnler  not  of  themselves.  There  have  always 
been  English  nobles,  who  have  thought,  and  with 
good  reason  too,  that  in  blood,  in  wealth,  and 
almost  in  power,  they  were  the  peers  of  kings, 
and  the  common  people  have  always  recogni- 
zed their  claims  as  nndoubtingly  as  that  of  their 
monarchs.  And  yet  they  allowed  Mary  I.  to 
•elect  as  her  husband  the  haughty  and  oflTensive 
PMlip  of  Spain,  and  permitted  Guilford  Dudley 
10  be  executed.  Mary,  the  wife  of  William,  and 
Anne,  were  married  before  their  accession  to  the 
throne,  but  as  the  crown  was  conferred  upon 
both  of  them  by  the  act  of  the  people  to  the  ex- 
closion  of  the  next  heirs,  it  would  have  beeu  com- 
petent to  have  passed  them  over  for  the  very  rea- 
•on  that  they  were  married  to  foreigners.  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  like  the  first  Mary,  as- 
cended the  throne  unmarried,  and  being  young 
and  attractive,  the  whole  world  was  before  her 
mnd  her  counsellors,  without  any  impediment  as 
to  the  choice  of  her  partner.  And  inasmuch  as 
with  many  an  English  nobleman  in  the  realm, 
worthy  of  her  hand,  they  passed  over  seas  for  a 
husband,  we  must  supp«)se  that  the  nation  chooses 
to  be  under  the  tub-modo  rule  of  a  foreigner, 


rather  than  of  an  Engliabmaii.    Now  ikia  seems 
strange  to  us  in  this  country.    TIm  Idea  of  send* 
ing  abroad  for  a  President,  Vice-President,  or 
Cabinet  officer,  or  even  of  permitting  a  foreigner 
to  hold  a  place  of  high  trust,  wonid  be  the  signal 
for  the  dissolution  of  our  Goveniment.     It  is 
true  that  there  is  not  much  formal  power  ea- 
trusted  to  the  King  Consort.    Yet  Philip  shared 
with  Mary  the  royal  titles  and  prerogatives,  and 
William,  while  in  title,  mefely  joint  sovereiga 
with  his  wife,  was  in  fact  aole  rnler,  as  the  ad- 
ministration  was  entrusted   undivided  to  him 
alone.    A  party  had  endeavoured  to  induce  bim 
to  accept  the  crown  upon  terms  which  wooki 
have  placed  him  upon  grounds  not  ao  high,  bat 
he  refused  saying,  *^  That  he  eateemed  the  Pria- 
ceaa  as  much  as  it  waa  possible  for  man  to  es- 
teem woman ;  but  not  even  from  her  wonId  be 
accept  a  subordinate  and  a  precarious  place  ia 
the  government.    The  English  were  then  in  a 
condition  which  seemed  to  make  it  indispensa- 
ble that  William  should  be  at  the  head  of  afiairt, 
and  he  waa  therefore  able  to  dictate  his  own 
terms.     But  whether  the  husband  ia,  or  is  not, 
by  law  invested  with  eqnal  authority  with  bis 
Queen,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Queen  has  any 
power  or  influence,  he  must  be  virtually  a  large 
sharer  of  it.     Indeed  the  argument  which  the 
English  use  to  justify  a  foreign  alliance  shows,  if 
they  are  sincere,  that  they  do  in  fact  believe  that 
no  inconsiderable  power  belongs  to  the  Prince 
Consort.    A  writer  in  one  of  the  magaxioes 
says,  '^  The  Queen  might  have  given  her  band 
to  a  British  nobleman  or  commoner;  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  any  individuol  having  sufficient  pre- 
tension to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction,  muit 
have  occupied  a  place  so  conspicuous  witb  one 
great  political  party  or  the  other,  that  from  thence- 
forth the  Queen's  name  would  have  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  Whig  or  Tory."    Now  a  place 
which  would  be  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a 
nobleman  or  commoner,  cannot  be  wrthont  tti 
influence  when  occupied  by  any  man  who  istba 
Queen's  husband.    And  the  preeise  wonder  is, 
that  Englishmen  are  willing  to  aee  thie  power  ia 
the  hands  of  a  foreigner.     But  is  the  vgnneot 
sound  in  itself?    The  husband  of  the  Qoeeo 
would  exercise  too  much  influence  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  great  parties.    But  ought  sot 
the  head  of  the  Government  to  have  an  acting 
part?     Suppose  the  Whig  party  or  the  Tory 
advocates  the  system  of  most  real  advantage, 
ought  not  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  natiAn  to ' 
take  part  for  the  best  ? — and  ought  he  not  to  be  I 
capable  of  deciding  which  is  the  best?    It  is  said 
that  the  monarch  reserves  his  power  to  be  used  I 
in  great  emergencies,  and  to  restrain  any  party 
that  has  attained  an  eminence  dangerous  to  the: 
country.    But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  unphilosoph- 
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ieaJ  if  ia,  to  ospect  deiiveranee  in  times  of  real 
diffiealtjr  ffwu  those  who  are  not  believed  to  have 
s  iaffieieoK  amoQot  of  ability  and  prudeaee,  for 
Um  YirtBal  auhninistratioQ  of  erdioary  affain. 
Bit  the  re«l  tmtb  is,  that  the  English  intend  to 
redsee  to  a  minimum,  (and  they  have  nearly  ac- 
csoplisfaed  their  purpose, )  the  power  of  the 
BMNiarcby,  whether  composed  of  King  merely, 
or  King  and  Qoeen,  or  Queen  and  Prince  Cou- 
•ort.  The  English  are  not  a  very  quick  people, 
bst  thej  are  very  sensible,  and  have  not  failed  to 
lesrn  the  great  lessons  taught  by  history.  And 
if  there  is  one  troth  which  is  settled  more  firmly 
thtn  any  oAer  by  the  widest  induction  of  partic- 
slara,  it  is  that  kings  are  not  to  be  trusted.  There 
ii  bardly  any  thing  that  the  world  has  known  so 
bag  sad  ao  well  as  kings,  and  they  have  been  in 
the  crucible  with  such  various  conditions  of  ex- 
perimcot,  that  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have 
ucertaiaed  the  stuff  they  are  made  of.  And  the 
perfectly  well- established  result  is,  that  they  are 
sot  to  be  trosted.  Here  and  there  may  be  found 
one  wbe  cared  more  for  bis  people  than  for  him- 
•el(;  aad  more  frequently  it  has  happened  that 
the  interest  of  the  monarch  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  people.  And  so  carbon  is  oceasion- 
tlly  found  in  the  shape  of  diamond,  but  never- 
tfaeless  we  think  of  it  only  as  coal.  The  great 
bosiaeis  of  kings  as  a  class,  has  been  to  aggran- 
dize themselves  and  their  families  at  the  expense 
of  the  people,  and  he  would  be  mad  enough  to 
fight  like  Siaera  against  the  stars  iu  their  courses. 
who  would  count  upon  anything  else.  It  is  a 
coaceded  thing  that  kings  are  per  $e  nuisances, 
and  their  advocates  bardly  go  further  than  to  eu- 
deavoar  to  prove  that  they  are  necessary,  because 
the  people  cannot  govern  themselves.  The 
English  people  are  too  practical  to  be  unaware 
of  the  danger  of  regal  power,  and  therefore,  as 
I  have  said,  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  re- 
dace  it  to  its  minimum,  as  an  algebraist  labours 
fo  make  bis  formula  result  iu  zero.  By  their  re- 
cognized, though  unwritten  Constitution  and 
Common  Law.  their  free  parliaments,  the  res- 
ponsibility of  their  ministers,  and  the  steadily 
iociaasing  influence  allowed  to  popular  sentt- 
meat,  they  have  rendered  powerless  for  barm, 
and  almost  inoperative  for  good,  the  royal  power 
in  the  hands  even  of  their  num- mo narchs,  and 
when  grasped  by  a  lady-sovereign,  young,  uu- 
eiperieoeed,  and  unambitious,  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown  are  graceful  aud  costly  ornaments, 
bat  are  scarcely  emblematic  of  any  thing.  This 
exactly  saiu  the  English  idea  of  Royalty.  The 
wonder  is,  that  as  they  have  brought  down  the 
monarchy  to  next  to  nothing,  they  do  not  work 
on  at  their  formula,  aud  get  the  true  result,  zrro. 
It  is  ndicalous  to  see  a  great  manly  nation  that 
haa  earaed  substantial  freedom  for  itself,  afraid 
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to  cast  off  the  livery  of  dependence,  and  assume 
Preedom^s  garb. 

With  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  monarchy* 
which  would  be  hardly  more  than  nomiiial,  ex- 
cept in  its  cost  to  the  nation,  it  was  well  advised, 
perhaps,  not  to  take  as  Prince  Consort,  an  Eug- 
lishman,  who  might  have  been  stimulated  by 
ambition,  or  family  influence,  or  party  feeling,  to 
attempt  to  emerge  from  bis  appropriate  condi* 
tion  of  regal  passivity.  And  therefore  the  Queen  *s 
counsellors  looked  abroad  for  a  husband,  and  the 
young  Queen  had  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes  that  were 
likewise  on  the  alert.  She  and  her  cousin  Al- 
bert had  played  together  as  children  in  Reusing* 
ton  Gardens,  and  had  frequently  met  afterwardsi 
and  it  was  the  old  story.  Ah,  it  matters  not 
whetherit  is  in  palace  or  cottage,  ina  kingdom,  or 
among  the  bills  and  vales  of  Old  Virginia, — put 
two  young  and  handsome  cousius  together,  and 
if  love  is  a  sin,  then  be  is  sure  to  have  much  to 
answer  for,  who  exposed  them  to  the  temptation. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  another  match  was  pro- 
posed to  Victoria  by  her  diplomatists;  but  bow- 
ever  proper  the  copula  might  have  been,  the 
subject  was  a  small,  ineiguificaut,  homely  chap, 
and  she  would  not  stand  as  predicate ;  or  to  drop 
a  grammorian*s  metaphor,  she  would  have  none 
of  him.  If  this  is  true,  she  showed  herself  a 
spirited  girl,  aud  well  deserved  the  handsome 
some  husband  she  got.  Prince  Albert  is  tall  and 
well  formed,  with  a  handsome  face,  of  scholarly 
expression,  and  a  deportment  marked  by  Its 
composure  and  gentlemaDly  cast.  He  is  not 
florid  and  full-chested  like  the  English,  nor  is  he 
square- shouldered  and  heavy  looking  like  the 
Germans,  but  has,  (at  least  it  seemed  so  in  my 
eyes,)  an  American  look,  though  f  am  unable  to 
say  wherein  it  consists,  tie  is  a  few  months 
younger  than  the  Queen,  and  at  the  time  pro- 
posals were  made  to  bim,  be  was  a  student  at 
Bonn  University,  and  a  gentleman  told  me  that 
he  had  acquired  there  a  very  desirable  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  proficiency,  (especially  in  the  sci- 
ences.) and  correct  deportment.  He  was  living 
at  the  University  on,  perhaps,  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  when  iu  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion, be  was  asked  what  he  thought  would  be 
sufllcieut  for  an  allowance  when  be  should  be- 
come his  cousin's  husbaud,  he  replied  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  ($25,000.)  Doubtless  he  thought 
that  this,  together  with  the  Queen*s  million  and 
a  half  or  more,  would  support  very  comfortably 
two  young  people  just  married.  But  the  pleni- 
poteutiary  answered,  **  Pshaw  !*'  aud  said  the 
husbaud  of  their  Queen  must  have  at  least  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  or  $150,000  a  year.  Albert  of 
course  was  content,  though  the  Queen,  after  her 
marriage,  was  urgent  with  Parliament  to  raise 
the  allowance  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  waa 
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in  quite  a  pretty  paeaioD  when  she  was  refused. 
Huzza  for  the  generous  and  spirited  young  Qneeo 
and  wife,  who  would  fain  have  her  young  Bonn 
student  held  at  higher  appreciation; — and  huzza 
too  for  the  prudent  and  independent  council  of 
the  realm,  who  thought  that  they  had  done  enough 
for  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburgh 
Gotha,  in  giving  him  an  allowance  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  a  wife  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  to  say  nothing  of  her  being  the  Queen 
of  three  realms*  The  Queen,  however,  did  ail 
in  her  power  to  obviate  the  parsimony  of  her 
Parliament,  by  appointing  Prince  Albert  Field- 
Marshal,  and  by  throwing  in  his  way  other  per- 
quisites, so  as  to  make  his  total  allowance  mount 
op,  as  I  was  told,  to  something  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds,  or  $200,000. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  plain  that  it  be- 
hoved Albert  to  make  a  loving  husband  to  his  fair 
cousin,  and  so  by  all  account  she  does.  Herein 
Victoria  is  more  fortunate  than  were  her  prede- 
cessors, the  two  Marys;  for  Philip  was  a  cold, 
cross-grained,  harsh- tempered  ungentlemanly 
fellow,  and  William. HI.,  though  almost  as  great 
a  hero  as  Macaulay  paints  him.  was  in  some  res- 
pects no  better  than  he  should  be.  But  Prince 
Albert  is  in  all  respects  a  model  husband, and  as 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  as  a  lover.  A  gen- 
tleman told  me  that  he  had  frequently  hunted 
hares  in  Windsor  Park  with  Prince  Albert,  and 
that  no  matter  what  might  be  the  state  of  the 
sport,  the  Royal  Consort  always  abandoned  it  in 
time  to  lunch  with  the  Queen,  at  two  o'clock 
precisely.  The  gentleman  was  mentioning  this 
to  me  as  an  instance  of  her  Majesty *s  fond  ex- 
actions, but  it  serves  as  well  to  illustrate  the  com- 
plaisance  of  the  husband,  who  is  doubtless  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  domestic  life.  As  is  well 
known,  the  happy  royal  pair  are  blessed  with  a 
numerous  and  interesting  fa/nily,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which,  it  is  said  their  father  displays 
great  skill.  I  heard  the  following  anecdote  re- 
lated as  a  sample  of  bis  system.  The  young 
Prince  of  Wales  behaved  one  day  in  a  refractory 
manner  towards  his  governef^s,  who  threatened 
him  with  the  displeasure  of  his  father.  The 
prince.  h<»wever,  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  reply,  that  he  knew  he  would 
one  day  be  king,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer 
any  one  to  control  him*  This  was  reported  to 
his  father,  who  thereupon  entered  the  nursery 
with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  after  reading  to 
him  the  most  striking  and  easily  understood  pas- 
sages relating  to  the  duties  of  children,  said  to 
his  son.  that  he  hoped  that  he  had  made  him  see 
how  improper  his  conduct  had  been,  and  how  it 
was  the  duty  of  hi^  fiither  to  govern  him.  Where- 
upon he 'proceeded  to  follow  up  reproof  with 


correctioa,  and  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  dis- 
cipline any  moro  than  there  is  to  mathematict, 
we  may  infer  that  Solomon's  prescription  was 
the  one  which  was  used  on  this  oceasion.  I  af- 
terwards heard  it  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
physician  of  the  royal  household,  that  the  Queen's 
nursery  was  one  of  the  best  regulated  within  the 
range  of  his  practice ;  and  I  could  well  believe 
it,  having  had  experience  enough  of  my  own  to 
know  that  such  a  course  of  discipline  as  the  above 
would  be  eflScaciouB,  whether  with  young  repub- 
licans, or  young  heirs  apparent*  Still,  things 
seem  to  be  a  little  awry  and  out  of  place,  wbea 
we  see  the  husband  stilling  a  tnmult  in  the  nur- 
sery«  and  the  mother  reading  a  speech  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 
But  after  all,  the  anomaly  is  more  seeming  than 
real,  for  it  requires  far  more  ability  to  regulate 
properly  a  household,  than  it  does  to  read  a 
speech.  The  absurdity  is  with  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  a  reader  of 
a  set  speech.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  position  of  Prince  Albert  is  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  diflSculty,  and  the  best  eulogium 
upon  him  is.  that  he  has  so  conducted  himself  as 
to  gain  the  respect  and  sincere  esteem  of  the 
English  people.  As  the  husband  of  the  Queen, 
he  is,  in  rauk,  the  second  person  in  the  realm, 
and  yet  he  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Queen,  nor  has  he  the  direct  po- 
litical functions  that  belong  to  every  nobleman 
of  the  land.  The  English,  when  they  called  him 
to  be  Prince  Consort,  did  not  bestow  any  of  these 
powers  upon  him,  nor  did  they  intend  he  sbouM 
exercise  any  of  them.  He  accepted  his  positioa 
upon  these  terms  well  understood,  and  good  faith 
demanded  that  he  should  not  usurp  powers  not 
granted,  nor,  indeed,  seek  to  exercise  directly  an 
influence  which  as  far  as  they  could,  they  bad 
withheld  from  him.  His  integrity  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  remarkable.  He  has  kept  so 
entirely  aloof  from  politics,  that  he  has  never  by 
a  single  act  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English. 
It  is  true,  that  this  course  was  not  only  the  ooe 
which  alone  was  consistent  with  perfect  integ- 
rity, but  at  the  same  time,  that  also  most  coodn- 
civo  to  his  happiness,  since  the  opposite  would 
have  so  embroiled  him  with  the  nobles,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  the  people  them- 
selves, that  he  would  have  been  infinitely  bar- 
rassed  by  a  conflict  in  which  at  last  he  roast  have 
been  defeated.  But  how  seldom  is  it  that  anibi- 
tion  is  restrained  by  considerations  even  of  self- 
interest?  And  how  many  men  in  the  situarion 
of  Prince  Albert,  would  have  maintained  a  fret- 
ting struggle  to  become  in  some  sort,  at  least  the 
equal  of  his  wife,  rather  than  secure  happiness 
by  being  content  with  what  he  had  agreed  to 
accept  as  his  portion.     Supposing,  however,  that 
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aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing  himself  out  of 
bis  adjusted  political  positioa,  he  bad  sought  pre* 
emioeace  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  extravagant 
taites,  tbe  way  was  open  to  him.     The  nation 
wraid  have  furnished  the  means  of  indulgence, 
and  it  is  a  thing  so  usual  to  see  royal  persons  lead 
Dorestraioed  lives,  that  little  would  have  been 
said  against  him  if  be  had  kept  within  any  tol- 
erable bounds.    Or,  finally,  if  bis  moral  princi- 
ples secured  bim  against  a  career  of  lawless  plea- 
ssre,  he  might  have  sunk  down  into  slothful  in- 
laity.  sad  have  been  nothing  but  the  husband  of 
ibe  Queen.    But  Prince  Albert  has  actually  done 
oooeof  these  things,  as  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
uj  6r  them.    He  has  not  interfered  out  of  bis 
proTioee  with  politics — he  is  a  model  of  proprie- 
ty—and he  is  not  a  nobody  by  any  means.     Tbe 
people  regard  bim  with  admiration  and  personal 
respect,  and  ibe  Queen  not  only  loves  bim,  but 
k  proud  of  bim.    His  escape  from  temptation, 
and  his  complete  success,  for  so  we  may  call  it, 
in  his  trying  sitoation,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
having  diligently  cultivated  his  mind  when  he 
wu  a  student.    There  is  nothing  like  education 
for  prince  or  peasant.     Listen,  all  ye  young  men 
St  our  colleges — study  well — ^you  will  be  repaid 
for  your  efforts,  if  hereafter  you  should  marry 
Qseens,  and  just  as  certainly  if  yon  should  not, 
sod  this  covers  all  possible  contingencies,  and, 
therefore,  study!     Prince  Albert*s  special  turn 
ill  ]  believe,  for  tbe  ezperimentsU  sciences,  par- 
ticobriy  in  their  application  to  practical  purpo- 
ses. His  farms  at  Windsor  and  at  Hampton,  are 
noted  for  their  admirable  management,  and  be 
is  a  zealous  supporter  of  Agricultural  Fairs,  and 
Dot  QDfrequentiy  a  successful  competitor  for  pri- 
zes.   A  late  English  paper  giving  an  account  of 
tbe  Smitbfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  says—"  The 
Prioee  Consort  carries  away  several  prizes  in 
cattle:  but  his  pigs,  in  which  he  has  usually  come 
out  strong,  are  not  this  yAir  so  successful.*'     It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  judges  are  impartial, 
as  in  several  instances  the  Prince  comes  out  only 
Mcoad  best    The  Prince  is  abo  well  acquainted, 
it  is  said,  with  the  principles  of  machinery,  and 
vas  a  close  examiner  of  that  department  of  the 
Exhibition.    He  has  likewise  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  tbe  amelioration  of  the  poor,  especially 
u  it  regards  their  dwellings,  and  he  caused  to 
be  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, a  model  building,  of  hollow  brick,  for  small 
families,  and  its  arrangements  are  very  complete. 
He  hu  also  interested  himself  in  other  move- 
ments for  tbe   poor,  and   has  delivered  some 
speeches,  of  which  a  writer  says,  *•  His  public 
appearances  have  not  been  numerous,  but  they 
bive  always  been  successful.     His  speeches  at 
tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Society  for  Propagating  Chris 


f  were  models  of  what  addresses  of  the  kind  ought 
to  lie.*' 

But  that  which  in  England  has  more  than  any 
thing  else  awakened  admiration  for  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  given  him  too  a  just  celebrity  among 
foreign  nations,  is  what  he  accomplished  for  the 
characteristic  thing  of  the  age,  the  Great  Exhi- 
Ibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace.     As  the  nature  of 
his  connexion  with  it  may  not  be  well  understood 
by  some  of  your  readers,  I  will  dwell  upon  it  a 
little.     To  the  French  is  to  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  originated  Industrial  Exhibitions,  and  of 
having  developed  them  from  a  local  to  a  truly 
national  character.     Indeed,  in  1846,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  M.  Buffet,  minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
France,  that  specimens  of  skill  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures  from  neighboring  nations  should 
be  admitted  into  their  approaching  exposition. 
This  suggestion,  to  make  international,  the  exhi- 
bitions which  before  bad  been  merely  national, 
was  not  adopted  by  France.     It  was,  however, 
immediately  taken  up  in  England  by  tbe  Society 
of  Arts,  of  which  Prince  Albert  is  President. 
The  chief  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  the 
arts,  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  this  they  attempt  to  do  by  giving  hon- 
orary or  pecuniary   rewards,  as   may  be   best 
adapted  to  the  case,  for  all  useful   inventions, 
discoveries  and  improvements  tending  to  that 
purpose.  Prince  Albert  took  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
hibition under  his  personal  superintendence,  and 
with  his  lead,  the  society  digested  the  plan  of 
proceeding,  and  became  responsible  for  its  ex- 
penses for  more  than  $350,000.     A  royal  com- 
mission or  charter  was  next  secured,  and    a 
place  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing.    A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  en- 
deavor to  arouse  public  feeling  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  favor  of  the  scheme.     More  than 
sixty  places  were  visited,  neariy  five  hundred  in- 
fluential persons  gave  in  their  names  as  sup- 
porters of  the  proposed  exhibition,  and  neariy 
$400,000  of  public  subscription  had   been  se- 
cured.    For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Gov- 
ernment contributed  nothing  to  the  expenses  of 
tbe  Great  Exhibition.    It  was  the  greatest  thing 
of  tbe  age,  and  tbe  people  have  the  credit  of 
having  done  it.     No  monarch  could  have  accom- 
plished it.     When  was  any  thing  stupendous 
ever  accomplished,  and  not  by  the  people  ?  When 
will  the  world  learn  the  power  of  the  people  ? 

That  the  real  efficient  leader,  however,  in  this 
truly  national  and  popular  movement  was  Prmce 
Albert,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  late  writer 
says:  ''and  we  do  not  say  it  in  the  spirit  of  syc- 
ophancy, because  he  is  a  prince,  but  in  honest 
admiration  of  his  manly  conduct,  to  ?rince  Al- 
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fouod  due.     To  him  moro  than  to  aoy  ooe  else, 
we  owe  the  adoption  of  the  idea  from  the  Freocb 
minister,  its  generous  and  enlightened  enlarge- 
ment, and  that  courageous  and  persevering  con- 
duct in  all  that  related  to  the  exhibition,  which 
has  overcome  every  obstacle.     Indeed  but  for 
bis  great  intelligence,  his  habits  as  a  man  of  bu- 
siness, his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the 
enormous  influence  be  wielded  from  bis  high  po- 
sition, the  plan  would  inevitably  have  failed." 
Let  me  quote  from  the  Westminster  Review  as 
bearing  upon  this  a  rather  brilliant  extravaganxa. 
The  writer  is  speaking  of  progress.     **And  at 
last  came  Prince  Albert  to  proclaim  that  Eng- 
land should  no  longer  be  misunderstood — Prince 
Albert !  royal  artist — prince  among  merchants — 
universal  patron  of  Europe's  future  metropolis — 
shunner   of  the    Fields   of    Cloth  of  Gold — 
scorner  of  Eglinton  tournaments — Haroun  Al- 
rashid  of  the  universal  baaaar — II  Bondocani 
of  the  revolutionary  ruin,  bidding  beauty  rise, 
and  chasing  away  gloom  and  despair — ^genius  of 
the  modern  day—hero  of  the  hundred  embraces, 
and  hater  of  tlio  hundred  fights;  from  the  hearts 
•f  all  bigh-souled  men,  will  well  up  loyalty  to 
this  royal  progress.^'     Certainly  the  Prince  Con- 
sort is  not  all  this,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  he 
should  be,  were  it  possible ;  but  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  natural  abilities  which  have  been 
well  cultivated,  of  good  principles  and  great  en- 
ergy.    This  would  be  praise  if  said  of  any  mau ; 
when  said  of  a  prince  it  is  enhanced  many  fold, 
because  it  is  so  rare  a  thing  to  find  these  quali- 
ties in  princes,  and  so  common  to  find  their  oppo- 
sites.    The  English  people  as  I  have  said,  speak 
of  him  at  once  with  respect  and  affection.     lu 
the  Crystal  Palace  were  a  great  many  represen- 
tiAions  of  various  sorts,  of  her  majesty,  and  I 
think  that  her  husband  always  appears  with  her, 
except  that  the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Queen  was  sole,  and  perhaps  there  was  one 
marlile  giioup  in  which  Prince  Albert  is  not  seen, 
^be  royal  figures  always  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  people.     One  day  as  I  was  looking  at  a 
spirited  representation  (in  electrotype  I  think)  of 
a  group  of  the  feudal  times,  the  principal  figure 
of  which  is  a  lady  sallying  forth  with  a  hawking 
party,  two  women  came  up  to  where  I  was 
standing,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "  see  here ! 
here  is  the  Queen  riding  out,  and  there  is  Prince 
ilubert,'*  (many  of  the  common  people  pronounce 
the  name  in  this  way)  '*and  the  children."     On 
another  occasion  I  heard  a  woman  speak  rever- 
ently of  a  marble  statue  of  a  young  mother  nurs- 
ing her  infant,  supposing  that  it  was  her  blessed 
majesty  who  was  represented  as  discharging  this 
interesting  maternal  function.     By  the  way  allow 
me  to  say  pro  re  nata^  that  it  was  not  only  from 
marble  breasts  that  Infanu  drew   the  pearly 


-stream  in  the  Crystal  Palace.    I  saw  there  more 
than  one  mother  who  did  not  hesitiCte  to  sit 
down  in  the  great  nave,  on  the  pedestal  it  maj 
be  of  some  noble  statue  and  in  the  view  of  fiftj 
thousand  people,  nobles  and  commons,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  deliberately  afford  to  her 
child  the  solace  of  the  breast.    Did  I  blame  ber? 
no,  not  I.     Children  must  have  nourishment, 
and  honi  soii  qui  mal  y  pense.    But  bow  would 
Mrs.  Troliope  or   Mr.  Dickens  have  eiclsimed 
against  transatlantic  barbarism,  and  the  waot  of 
a  police  to  keep  things  in  order,  had  they  wit- 
nessed a  like  spectacle  in  any  public  assembly 
with  us.     Speaking  of  mistakes  as  to  statuary 
reminds  me  of  another.     I  waa  looking  at  the 
famous  bronze  group  of  the  Amazon  on  horse- 
back attacked  by  a  tiger,  and  two  men  coming 
up  were  puzzled  to  know  what  it  meant  until  one 
exclaimed, ''  oh  it  is  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  T 
and  both  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  eiplt- 
nation.     As  I  have  said,  the  statues  of  the  Queea 
and  the  Royal  Consort  are  quite  abundant.    It 
struck  me  that  perhaps  there  was  a  little  violt- 
tion  of  good  taste  in  the  frequency  and  conspic- 
uousness  of  these  things  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  Receptioa 
Room  of  a  great  inter oational  f^te,  at  which 
£ngland*s  Queen  presided  as  hostess.     She  wu 
worthy  to  preside.     There  is  no  crowned  bead 
in   the  world  that  could  compete  with  her  for 
the  honor;  but  being  the  hostess,  ought  her  own 
picture  to  have  been  so  often  repeated  ?  If  we 
should  have  a  World*s  Fair  at  New  York,  and 
should  represent  Mr.  Filmore  because  he  is  Pre- 
sident, and  Secretary  Stuart  because  be  is  re- 
markably handdome,  a  dozen  times  or  so,  oo 
horseback  and  on  foot,  singly  and  in  pairs,  is 
bronze,  marble,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  glass,  and 
Sevres   Porcelain  and   Gobelin  Tapestry,  sod 
finally  in  miniature  in  diamonds,  would  notsome 
people  laugh  at  wh^t^vould  be  called  Amerw» 
vanity?    And  yet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  occupies  a  more  important  place  thao  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  Secretary  Stuart  ia,to 
say  the  least,  as  good-looking  as  Prince  Albert. 
The  poorest  likeness  of  the  Royal  Pair  are  two 
statues  which  are  found  in  a  most  conspicaoos 
place,  and   upon  which  we  may  suppose  the 
most  pains  were  bestowed.     But  this  is  sure  to 
be  the  case  with  the  English  in  matters  of  taste — 
the  greater  the  effort  the  greater  the  failure.    The 
higher  they  raise  a  column  the  more  they  make 
it  look  like  a  shot-tower,  or  the  chimney  of  a 
glass- bouse ;  and  the  more  conspicuous  the  eques- 
trian statue,  the  more  you  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  long  ears,  heavy  neck,  dray-horse  quar- 
ters, and  old  broom-like  tail  of  the  animal.    For 
illustration  of  this  remark  we  refer  to  all  thecol- 
umos  from  the  London  Monument  down  to  the 
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stieoiptf  Btfouotaiaa,  which  ao  English  writer  I  the  lege  of  the  statue  are  of  such  doubtful  pre- 
calU,  *' oar  own  unhappy  performances  in  Tra- I  sentatioo,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 


ftlgar-sqaaro,  the  rival  of  a  soda-water  bottle 
yet  the  work  of  a  people  of  boundless  wealth, 
tod  the  first  machinists  in  the  world,'*  and   to 
ill  the  itatoes  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from 
that  which  fronts,  or  affronts,  graces,  or  disgraces 
Aptley  Hoose,  to  the  funny  representatiou  of  the 
death  of  Nelson,  to  bo  seen  in  Liverpool,  in 
vhich  death  is  represented   as  stretching  from 
wider  a  shrond,  a  long  skeleton  hand,  which 
reats  over  the  heart  of  the  hero.     Marble  alle- 
gories are  worse  than  those  headstrong  ones  on 
the  fcoks  ef  the  Nile«  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop.    How  different  is  the  ease  in  the  French 
Capital  ?  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  is  as  unique  in 
its  way  as  Bonaparte  was  in  his — and  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde — ah,  there  is  but  one  in  the 
world— and  see  on  the  Vendome  column  in  what 
perfect  tralh  Napoleon  stands  surmounting  that 
faaltiess  pillar  composed  of  the  brass  of  can- 
Boseaptared  in  his  victortea.     And  the  column 
of  Jalyon  the  spot  where  stood  the  old  Bastille — 
would  any  other  than    French   taste   venture 
ts  furmooat  a  column  154  feet  high,  with  a  gilt 
aagelic  figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Lib- 
erty standing  on  one  foot,  with  wings  expanded 
as  if  is  the  act  of  taking  flight  ?    Could  any  but 
French  talent  have  so  executed  the  conception, 
thatitshoold  appear  not  an  extravagant  puerility, 
hat  a  worthy  and    impressive  emblem  ?    The 
Fresch  seem  unable  to  construct  a  government, 
bat  that  they  can  erect  monuments  is  not  be  de- 
aied. 

The  Statues  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
which  have  occasioned  this  digression,  are  those 
ia  the  Royal  Exchange.  We  can  hardly  forbear 
compariog  the  Exchange  with  the  Bourse  in 
Paris,  which  for  classic  unity,  is  worthy  to  be 
aeationed  with  the  Pantheon  and  the  Made- 
leine—hot  the  fear  of  another  digression  res- 
trains oie.  The  statue  of  the  Queen  is  the  domi- 
Bast  work  of  art,  at  the  Exchange,  standing  ex- 
poeed  is  the  court  of  the  building.  It  is  badly 
eiscoted,  and  characterised  by  an  unfortunate 
*i*gKeration  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  mouth 
which  is  the  worst  feature  in  her  majesty*8  face. 
Asa  likeness  it  is  not  by  any  means  as  much 
flattered  as  the  various  ones  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. The  artist  has  put  into  one  hand  a  globe 
•ormoDoted  by  a  cross,  looking  just  like  achain- 
Bhot,  aad  in  the  other  a  black  stick  for  a  sceptre. 
The  work  is,  however,  byClough.  In  a  hall 
^▼e  is  a  marble  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  better 
done  than  that  of  the  Queen,  but  injured  in  the 
effect  by  a  mixtare  of  modee.  The  face,  with 
fashioaable  whiskers,  is  modern,  as  is  also  the 
military  collar  around  the  neck — the  drapery  is 
a  modem  cloak  disposed  after  the  antique,  while 


to  be  considered  as  naked  or  encased  in  skin- 
tight breeches,  aud  the  feet  are  covered  with 
shoes  with  great  roses^on  them.  In  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Royal  Pair,  Prince  Albert  is  placed 
on  the  left  hand,  aud  the  artists  have  generally 
contrived  to  give  to  bis  countenance  a  slightly 
deferential  expression.  It  certainly  is  an  awk- 
ward position  to  be  the  husband  of  one*s  sov- 
ereign, and  the  father  of  a  lad  of  ten  yeara  or. 
so,  to  whom,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 
allegiance  of  his  father  would  be  due.  Of  course 
these  lesser  anomalies  do  not  strike  the  people  of 
England  who  are  insensible  of  the  greatest  anom- 
aly of  all,  that  namely  of  a  free  people  yielding 
to  the  superstition  that  their  freedom  is  iasepa- 
bly  connected  with  the  effigy  of  royalty,  as  the 
fate  of  Troy  was  with  a  wooden  Minerva* 

The  people  admire  and  respect  Prince  Albert* 
but  of  course  certain  classes  take  Uberties  with 
bis  name.  In  London  there  is  a  man,  (there  may 
be  a  hundred  of  them  for  aught  I  know,  but  I 
am  now  thinking  of  a  particular  one  that  I  saw 
one  night  on  High  Hoi  born)  who  sells  his  ware* 
as  our  celebrated  razor-strop  man  disposes  of 
his  strops,  by  pouring  out  with  much  volubility, 
a  great  deal  of  wit,  original  and  borrowed.  One 
of  his  conundrums,  I  recollect,  was,  why  is 
Prince  Albert  but  little  better  off"  than  the  poor- 
est man  in  the  kingdom  7  D*ye  give  it  up  7  Be- 
cause he  aint  got  but  one  eovenign  and  caa't 
change  tkat. 

With  the  fortune  and  almost  the  position  of  a 
king,  the  domestic  felicity  of  private  life,  the 
mind  aud  attainments  of  a  scholar,  the  temper 
of  a  philosopher,  and  (as  it  is  understood)  the 
faith  of  a  christian.  Prince  Albert  ought  to  be  a 
happy  man,  and  that  he  is  so  every  one  is  ready 
to  believe  who  looks  upon  his  handsome  featurea 
characterised  by  an  expression  of  dignified  re- 
pose. Aud  be  deserves  to  be  among  the  ad- 
mired men  of  the  times.  Elevated  to  a  giddy 
height,  at  an  age  when  the  brains  of  most  young 
men  are  whirl iug  with  the  intoxication  of  mora 
youth,  be  became  a  model  of  propriety.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  certain  implied  engagements,  if 
not  positive  stipulations  with  the  English  nation 
he  has  kept  untHrnished  bis  integrity,  not  allow* 
ing  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  proximity  of 
power,  to  stretch  forth  an  unlawful  hand  towards 
it — and,  a  lover  of  science,  be  has  cultivated  it 
in  a  royal  way,  ever  endeavoring  to  make  it  id 
its  royal  applications,  serviceable  to  progress,  in 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation.  It 
seems  that  the  approbation  of  all  good  men  is 
the  just  reward  for  conduct  so  virtuous.  Upon  a 
just  estimate,  how  far  he  is  above  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  French  usurper.    This  latter  spent  his 
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yoQtb  ia  wild,  and  fuolish,  and  sometimeB  crimi- 
nal enterpriflea,  and  having  most  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  he  success- 
fully essayed  to  overthrow  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  uphold. 
Ambition  of  a  guilty  sort  fills  his  heart,  peijury 
has  stained  his  lips,  and  his  hands  are  dyed  in 
blood.    He  has  treated  his  country  as  he  has 
done  his  mistress^sought  her  favors  to  betray 
her.    But  his  doom  is  to  come,  he  cannot  escape 
4t.     If  the  great  Napoleon  was  stricken  down, 
how  can  the  little  Napoleon  stand  ?    And  when 
he  falls,  no  tears  will  bedew  his  biert  no  tongue 
will  move  to  defend  his  name.    The  nation  that 
he  betrayed  will  spurn  his  dead  body,  the  friends 
of  murdered  thousands  will  utter  vengeful  im- 
precations on  his  soul,  and  the  press  that  now 
he  hat  chained  up  in  slavish  silence  will  raise  a 
black  column  of  obloquy  to  his  memory.    And 
history  that  will  delight  to  pay  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  Prince  Albert  for  his  domestic  virtues, 
and  his  civic  usefulness,  will  utter  her  irreversi- 
ble sentence  upon  Bonaparte  who  has  displayed 
abilities  far  greater  than  his  friends  believed  he 
possessed,  only  to  accomplish  such  wickedness 
•8  his  enemies  did  not  suppose  him  capable  of. 
I  will  close  this  article  with  one  brief  sugges- 
tion, which  if  not  wise,  is  at  least  original.     In 
an  article  upon  Queen  Victoria,  I  suggested  that 
if  the  English  nation  ever  meant  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  costliness  of  an  unnecessary 
throne  (to  say  no  more)  a  better  opportanity 
would  never  be  afforded  than  at  the  death  of  the 
Queen.     (Sero  in  calum  rtdtaU)    Now  suppose 
Prince  Albert  survives  her.   Let  me,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, who,  of  course,  know  better  than  any  En- 
glishman can  do,  what  sort  of  stuff  is  good  to 
make  a  President  of,  having  assisted  at  the  ma- 
king of  many  a  one — let  me  take  the  liberty  of 
nominating,  through  the  columns  of  the  Messen- 
ger, for  the  first  President  of  the  British  Isles,— 
Prince  Albert.    And  what  if  he  should  be  made 
President  for  life?    The  English  are  fond  of 
doing  important  things  gradually,  and  a  Presi- 
dent for  life  would  be  a  good  intermediate  be- 
tween a  constitutional  monarch,  and  an  elective 
President  of  the  right  sort.     My  nominee,  1  am 
persuaded,  would   not  abuse   his  powers  and 
would,  by  his  diligence,  prudence  and  skill,  set  a 
moat  admirable  example  for  all  succeeding  Pre- 
•idents  of  the  British  Republic. 

D.    Xi«    O. 


Btm  OauUier  in  bis  EasCem  Serenade  thus  hits  off  the 
iatroduction  of  Oriental  phrases  into  English  verse — 

**  The  jewelled  amaun  of  thy  zemzem  is  bare. 
And  the  folds  of  thy  palaropore  wave  in  the  air. 
Come,  real  on  the  bosom  that  loves  thee  so  well, 
Mv  doTe!  my  pfamgari !  my  gentle  gazelle!*' 


THE  VIOLET:  A  ROMAUNT. 

BY  ALTON. 


IirSCRlBXD  TO  FAKVT. 


I. 


It  was  the  hoar  when  Cyntbia*8  zone 

£ndymion*s  trembling  heart  inflamed. 
That  lithe  Titnnia,  from  her  throne. 

This  sacred  mandate  thus  proclaimed : 
Ye  Fays  and  Sprites,  extend  your  wingiv 

And  where,  amid  the  shady  dellSt 
The  blooming  realm  of  Flora  springs. 

Exert  your  most  enchanting  spella. 


II. 


There  breathe  to  all  this  fond  conuaand. 

Committed  to  your  trusty  powers : — 
Titania,  with  her  fairy  band. 

Would  now  create  a  Queen-of-FIowen ; 
And  bids  the  humblest  of  the  fen 

Its  presence  to  onr  care  intnis^ 
That  all  within  her  smiling  glen. 

The  choice  may  see  and  deem  it  jost. 

III. 

Scarce  was  the  gentle  mandate  made, 

When  on  the  wing  her  subjects  whirred. 
And  instantly,  within  the  glade, 

The  claim  of  every  Flower  was  heard : 
There  blushed  the  Rose  in  conscious  pride 

Of  beauty  none  might  dare  deny, 
The  while  the  Lily,  at  her  side, 

Reposed  in  cold  security. 

IV. 

Thus  every  Rival,  in  its  turn, 

Believed  *twas  destined  for  the  crown. 
And,  in  its  vanity,  would  spurn 

The  claims  of  all  who  sought  the  throne. 
But  when  the  whole  expectant  train 

Had  passed  before  Titania's  eyes. 
And  each,  at  length,  beheld  how  vain 

Their  several  hopes  to  win  the  Prize; 


V. 


The  Fairy's  brow  in  sadness  fell, 

As  thus  she  spoke  in  anxious  phrase : 
One  plant  hath  lingered  in  the  deli— 

The  VioLXT  hath  not  met  my  gaze. 
Just  at  this  moment,  from  beneath 

A  shelving  leaf  that  none  had  seen. 
The  modest  Violet,  o*er  the  heath, 

Had  looked  to  see  what  flower  was  Queen. 

VI. 

But  in  that  single  glance  was  all 

That  could  the  Fairy's  heart  inspire, 
As  thus  her  voice  was  heard  to  call 

The  culprit  with  dissembled  ire  >- 
What  ho,  thou  disobedient  one! 

Would*oi  thou  provoke  Titania's  frowa  1 
Receive  the  gem  thy  channs  have  won. 

For  modesty  is  Beauty's  crowu. 
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VIL 

As  when  unid  Arctdian  bowvrv, 

Bfithe  Enrufl  vtin  the  rootling  Imtm  : 
▲  mnet  applaiMe,  firom  all  the  flowcn, 

11tuik*s  just  decree  receives. 
And  eech  vriib  each  there  nixobly  Yies 

Their  vrsmi  approval  to  confesa, 
The  while  she  yields  the  glitteriD^;  Prize 

To  attaasuming  LoTellaeas. 


VIII. 

What  Dsed  I  tell  thee,  gentle  ooe^— 

Uolaaa  'twere  part  of  courteous  duty,— 
That,  of  the  Flowera  of  all  this  zone, 

TboQ  art  the  Violet  op  Beauty  : 
And  who  that  once  hath  fondly  been 

Encbaated  by  thy  fniileless  art, 
Bat  e*er  would  proudly  wish  to  win 

Aid  press  that  Violet  to  his  heart! 


SiLPH  WALDO  EMERSON-HISTORT.* 

We  do  not  pretend  to  show  a  novelty,  in  set- 
ting at  the  head  of  our  sheet  the  name  of  Em- 
ersoo,  the  mystic  essayist  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chosetia.  We  believe  it  is  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen jeara  sicce  the  first  of  these  three  volumes 
of  C^ajg  of  bis  was  issued  from  the  Boston 
pre*.  There  are  hardly  any  American  books 
vhirh  are  more  inviting  than  they  are,  on  the 
fim  glance.  There  may  be  readers  to  whom 
tbey  have  contioued  to  be  attractive  long  after 
the  first  glance.  And  we  freely  admit  that  the 
la«te  of  such  readers  is  as  much  entitled  to  res- 
pect, for  its  own  sake,  as  is  our  own  widely  dif- 
ferent taste.  A  few  years  before  the  advent  of 
EmertoD,  the  works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
UME  made  their  appearance,  in  fair  type  and 
bindiog.  in  those  departments  of  the  booksellers* 
•bops  which  are  devoted  to  rich  and  rare  uovel- 
tiet.  These  works  were  The  Friend,  The  Aids 
to  Refitction,  and  the  Statesman's  Manual,  They 
ivere  admired  io  their  early  day  by  many  ambi- 
tioue  schoolboys  of  the  metaphysical  turn  of 
niud.  They  oaay  have  been  admired  by  some 
grown  men :  we  will  not  pretend  to  deny  it.  But 
we  Teatare  to  surmise  that  the  number  of  the 
sdmirers  of  Coleridge  in  the  whole  American 
Inion,  amoug  full  grown  men,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  the  present  Hou8e  of  Rep- 
''ceeotatives,  that  is,  about  one  for  every  seventy 
thoQsaod  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
Coleridgeiies  said  ho  was  rejected  becauae  he 
wu  profound  and  the  public  taste  was  superfi- 
cial or  shallow.  The  No-Coleridgeitcs  said  he 
was  mnddy  and  obscure,  and  that  bis  thoughts 
were,  after  all,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  the  in- 

*Emats.     By  Rtipk    Waido   Emersm^     Boston: 
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terpretation.  The  suit  is  yet  pending.  And  we 
think  that  many  epochs  of  New  ConstitutioDS 
will  pass  away,  before  a  judge  shall  be  foand  o« 
the  bench  iu  the  Republic  of  Letters,  who  shall 
have  retained  a  due  impartiality  in  the  case* 
while  he  was  acquiring  the  information  necessary 
to  decide  it.  In  every  nation  of  readers,  there 
will  always  be  some  whose  intellectual  life  is  sett 
more  or  less,  on  the  key  of  omnt  ignotum  pro 
mirifico.  There  will  always  be  some  whose  ap* 
petites  demand  a  seasouing  so  keen,  that  clear* 
ness,  connexion,  and  sobriety  of  thought  wUl* 
seem  but  weary  dulness.  Things  which  are 
small  things,  or  even  nothings,  when  reduced  to 
their  adequate  terms  of  expression,  have  often 
been  made  to  appear  great  things,  by  being 
thrown  loosely  out,  in  florid,  and  mystic,  and 
deep-sconding  sentences,  with  a  scrap  of  Greek 
in  the  frontispiece,  after  the  manner  of  Coleridge 
and  Bulwer.  or  a  few  lines  of  wild,  enigmatical 
English  verse,  after  the  manner  of  Waldo  Em- 
erson. There  will  always  be  some  readers  to 
whom  what  are  called  suggestive  books  ars  most 
acceptable;  that  is,  books  which  do  not  express 
things,  but  lead  their  reader  into  gorgeous  realma 
of  bewilderment,  and  because  his  mind  is  not 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  be  ie 
thereby  compelled  by  very  intellectual  hunger  to 
shape  out  dreams  and  visions  of  his  own. 

Readers  of  this  claims  liked  Coleridge  greatlyt 
Readers  of  this  class  certainly,  and  it  may  be 
others  too — we  pretend  not  to  say — will  like  the 
£s<tnys  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  attained  to  the  honour  of  a 
laudatory  review  in  Black wood*s  Magazine,  an 
honour  to  which  very  few  American  writers  have 
attained.  In  that  article,  he  is  commended  as 
being  decidedly  American  in  tone  and  spirit. 
**  We  are  quite  sure  that  no  French  or  German 
critic  could  read  the  speculations  of  Emerson, 
without  tracing  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
to  which  this  writer  belongs.'*  **  The  spirit  of 
the  New  World,  and  of  a  self-confident  democ- 
racy could  not  be  more  faithfully  translated  into 
the  language  of  a  high  and  abstract  philosophy 
than  it  is  here."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  for- 
eign critic.  And  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  satire,  we  fully  admit  than  an  Englishman 
may  be  a  better  judge  of  what  is  American,  in 
this  respect,  than  we  are.  And  yet  in  this  case 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  English  critic  has 
Widely  erred  as  to  the  main  spirit  of  Emerson's 
writings.  We  are  at  best  no  great  admirer  of 
that  often  heard  phrase,  American  Literature. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Does  not  all  expression 
of  human  thought  in  an  artistic  manner.  In  trut 
aud  fitting  words,  depend  on  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  a  writer  more  than  on  his  po- 
litical condition  I    Climate,  scenery,  personal  de« 
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pendeiice  or  independence.  joyousneM  or  gloono, 
tfaeee  have  certainly  mocb  to  do  with  the  otter- 
•Doe  of  thought  in  written  words.  Yet  there  is 
DO  such  intelligible  thing  as  an  American  climate. 
TIm  girdle  of  seasons,  and  the  panorama  of  gor- 
geons,  changing  cloud  and  sky,  which  pass  an- 
nually over  Louisiana  and  Texas,  are  as  much 
the  American  climate  ns  are  the  grand  artillery 
of  winter,  and  the  hrief,  bright  summer  days, 
around  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  face 
of  nature  looks  very  differently  at  Rockfish  Gap 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  in  Virginia,  from 
what  it  does  at  Franconia  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  very 
differently  at  either  of  these  places  from  what  it 
does  in  some  vast  cypress  plain  iu  Louisiana, 
where  the  palmetto  stands  every  where  like  giants* 
bands  struggling  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  thick- 
■et  cane  is  around  you,  and  the  wild  birds  enliven 
the  whole  air.  A  nd  yet  all  who  look  closely  into 
the  subject  tell  us  that  these  things  have  much  to 
do  with  literature,  and  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  a  Northern  literature,  a  Southern 
literature,  a  Western  literature,  an  Atlantic 
literature,  are  much  more  intelligible  expres- 
sions than  an  American  literature.  The  lat- 
ter expression  seems  to  us  totally  **void  for 
iudefiniteness,**  with  au  exception  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned.  And  so  it  would  be  any 
where  in  a  geographical  area  as  large  as  ours. 
If  a  man  who  speaks  good  sense,  speaks  of  £u* 
ropean  literature,  he  means  an  aggregate  mass 
of  intellectual  productions,  and  certainly  he  does 
not  mean  any  one  definite  thing.  The  writings 
of  Hungariaus,  and  the  writings  of  Irishmen, 
would  both  be  European  literature;  and  might 
probably  at  this  time,  breathe  much  the  same 
political  spirit  and  come  from  men  not  dis- 
similarly situated;  yet  they  would  be  distin- 
guishable productious.  The  literature  of  Rus- 
aia,  and  that  of  Naples,  would  hardly  be  fuuud 
aimilar,  though  both  countries  are  iu  Europe, 
and  both  peoples  are  under  the  heel  of  despo- 
tism. French  literature  and  English  literature 
«re  far  from  being  the  same  article,  though  noth- 
ing but  **  a  narrow  frith  divides*'  the  two  na- 
tions.    " 

But  the  writer  in  Blackwood  seems  to  think 
that  Emerson*s  writings  are  American  iu  their 
spirit,  because  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  *'  a  self- 
eonfideut  democracy** — using  the  words  in  that 
broad  sense  in  which  our  government  is  distin- 
guished from  the  monarchies  and  despotisms  of 
Europe,  and  not  in  the  partisan  sense  iu  which 
they  are  employed  here.  Here  we  admit  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  on  the  one  baud,  as  a 
republican  spirit  in  literature,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  monarchi- 
cal and  despotic  spirit  in  literature.    This  wo 


admit  to  be  au  exceptional  case  in  which  tbs 
phrase,  **  American  literature,**  may  have  some 
definite  meaning.     In  this  case  it  may  mean  a 
literature  breathing  the  spirit  of  republicaa  lib- 
erty.    In  this  sense  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emers6n  may  be  very  American.     We  bad  not 
discovered  it.    Very  probably  the  w riter  in  Black- 
wood had.     Yet  wo  do  not  believe  that  this  if 
the  best  meaning,  or  probably  the  correct  meaa- 
iug,  to  attach  to  the  indefinite  phrase.    By  Amer- 
ican literature  our  countrymen  do  not  probably 
mean  a  literature  which  shall  breathe  the  spirit 
of  our  government,  so  much  as  a  literature  which 
shall  hallow  the  localities  of  our  land,  and  throw 
the  charm  of  genius  around  the  spots  where  tbs 
ashes  of  our  fathers  sleep.    A  native  literatore 
ought  to  do  for  Massachusetts,  or  for  Virginia, or 
for  Louisiana,  what  Bums  and  Walter  Scott  bavs 
done  for  Scotland ;  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Cbariei 
I^ver  for  Ireland ;  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth 
for  England ;  that  is,  cause  every  one  whom  its 
pages  have  charmed  to  desite  to  see,  and  indino 
to  love  and    gloat   over,   the   localities   wbich 
came  to  the  mental  vision  while  the  spell  of  ge- 
nius was  upon  it.     Writers  who  would  do  this 
fur  the  American  States,  hallowing  the  country 
and  producing  a  love  of  the  local  soil  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  people,  and  stopping  the  tide  of 
restless,  roving  emigration,  ever  thirsting  foroew 
scenes,  and  new  lands,  and  new  skies,  would  do 
what  i9  worthy  to  be  done,  and  what  would  de- 
serve the  name  of  native  literature.    Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  is  au  idealist  of  the  most  traat- 
ceudent  wing  and  of  the  highest  cloud.    We  do 
not  intend  to  approach  very  near  to  the  verge  of 
the  abyss  of  metaphysics  to  fetch  thence  the  defi- 
nition of  an  idealist.     £merson*s  panegyrist  in 
Blackwood,  says  of  him,  that  he  *-has  deoied 
the  substantial,  independeut  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  but  he  does  uot  deny  the  existence 
of  a  phenomenal  world.'*     He  dreameth  tbe 
dreams  of  Germany.     He  is  the  younger  brother 
of  Kant,  and  Fichte,  aud  Schelliug.  and  Hegel. 
They  say  that  the  German  mind  was  so  repulsed 
from  outward  thiugs,  by  the  civil  despotism  pre- 
vailing around   it,   that  it  flew  inwards  into  its 
own  dark  depths,  and  entered  thus  upon  tbeie 
minute  self-analyses  and  self-deifications.    But 
these   are  not  American  dreams.     We  caunot 
expect  that  a  miud  thus  involved,  and  believiug 
that  the  material  world  is  at  best  but  an  appear- 
ance, but  a  drama  of  successive  phenomeoa. 
should  encircle  American  scenery  with  halus  of 
the  enchantment  of  genius,  or  do  much  else  to 
draw  our  hearts  to  the  local  objects  of  the  laod 
in  which  we  live.     Let  the  men  of  Prussia  and 
of  Austria  dreum  thus.  But  why  should  an  Amer- 
ican ?     Is  uot  the  world  of  manly  thought  sod 
healthy  action  open  to  him  ?    We  are  aot  sa^ 
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io  a  diiageoo,  tames  the  flies  aad  spiders,  makes 
compaaioQs  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  and  scrawls 
adages  sod  ditties  apoa  the  stones  of  bis  prison- 
waik.  Bot  we  are  sorprised  at  aneh  things  in 
oBo  irbo  has  the  cJear,  free  sky  aboTo  him,  and 
die  wide  worid  around  him. 

We  most  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  for  a  few 
words  OQ  aaother  point— not  ao  much  for  the  iro- 
poitinco  ef  its  bearing  on  onr  estimate  of  Mr. 
Efflenoo,  as  for  the  intrinsic  and  substantive 
importaDce  which  it  seems  to  ns  to  possess. 
We  bare  been  speaking  of  American  modes  of 
thouj^t    Bat  is  there  not  such  a  thing  also  as 
80  AoiericaB  mode  of  expression  ?     It  seems  to 
08  diat  there  is.    We  are  by  no  meana  without 
excelleot  models  of  a  style  of  expression  in  lan- 
enage.  which  is  thoroughly  American.    Take  the 
productions  of  John  Randolph,  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  Daniel 
Webiter.    The  literary  world  knows,  or  ought 
to  ksow,  something  erf  them  all.    The  casts  of 
their  politieal  opinions,  the  circumstances  of  their 
edacatioD,  the  plsces  in  which  they  were  reared, 
were  ail  difiereot — some  of  them  very  widely 
difereat.    We  believe  that  if  one  phrase  would 
comprehend  them  all  on  any  anhject  whatever,  it 
wooU  be  as  to  the  style  of  their  language.   Ner- 
▼OBI  Bmplicity,  directoesa,  freshness,  clearness, 
are  terms  which  approach  very  near  to  com  pre- 
beadiog  them  all.     And  from  the  circle  of  the 
meaniog  of  those  terms  there  are  not  many  wri- 
tera,  of  aoy  age  or  land,  who  lie  farther  remote, 
ai  we  bombly  think,  than  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
enon.   This,  then,  is  our  critical  estimate  of 
tbeae  rolnmes :  Considered  in  reference  to  their 
»(^ftt  matter,  they  might  almost  as  well  have 
i>onie  on  their  title-page  to  have  been  written  by 
Enfrti$k  Coleridge,  or  by  German  Kant,  or  by  Jew 
Spiaoza,  or  by  Erigena  Seotms,  or  by  Thomas 
Aqma$t  as  by  Emerson,  the  American,    Con- 
sidered as  to  their  style,  very  few,  if  any,  books 
biveerer  been  published  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, which  contained  so  much  straining  after 
t^  hot  house  wonders  and  paradoxes  of  expres- 
ion  peculiar  to  the  mystical  writers  of  Europe 
ud  of  ancient  ages.     We  never  saw  any  books 
written  ia  America,  hardly  excepting  the  **  Key 
ofHeayea,*'  and  the  "Garden  of  the  Soul," 
wbicb  to  ns  savoured  ao  decidedly  of  the  mon- 
astery and  of  dream-life.     We  never  saw  any 
I>ooka,  from  any  side  of  the  Atlantic,  except, 
probably,  some  of  Coleridge's  worst,  and  some 
<>f  the  most  German  of  German  books,  which 
contained  so  little  of  that  peculiar  and  pleasant 
Btode  of  American  expression,  in  which  words 
•tand  flady  and  clearly  for  things,  for  facts,  for 
'Cities,  and  not  for  mere  notions,  visions,  dreams, 
lieana,  specieSf  antitypes  of  meauiug.     Strict 
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have  seen  few  books  of  any  description,  from 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  less  that  is  really  valuable 
may  be  derived. 

The  title  of  the  first  of  these  Essays  is :  His* 
Toar.  On  the  first  paasage  of  the  fly-leaf  pre- 
ceding it  are  the  following  words  : 

**  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  tki?!  soul  that  maketh  all. 
And  where  it  coiueth  all  things  are; 
And  itcometh  every  where." 

Happily  we  do  not  think  the  reader  will  hold 
us  bound  to  tell  him  what  these  sybilline  words 
mean.  On  the  second  page  of  the  fly-leaf  occur 
the  following  lines — 

"  I  em  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year. 

Of  Cesar's  band,  and  Plato's  brain. 

Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,  and  Shakspeare's  strain.** 

These  verses  are  attaches  not  of  the  volume, 
but  of  the  essay  on  history,  with  which  we  have 
now  more  directly  to  do.  And  for  that  reason 
they  are  quoted  just  as  they  stand.  There  can 
be  few  readers  of  the  Messenger  upon  whom 
the  last  four  lines  will  not  produce  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  impression,  and  most  justly.  It  may 
be  that  the  peculiar  and  most  singular  views  of 
the  author,  as  developed  further  on,  will  excuse 
him  from  the  wild  and  reckless,  maniac  vanity, 
which  these  words  seem  at  first  view  to  carry  on 
their  face.  And  we  do  not  discuss  the  question 
now,  further  than  to  suggest  that  they  are  prob- 
ably intended  only  as  a  bold,  short  expression  of 
the  philosophical  opinion  upon  which  he  chiefly 
dwells  in  the  succeeding  essay.  He  makea  a 
more  distinct  announcement  of  the  philosophical 
priocipte  on  which  he  thinks  history  is  tobesta- 
died,  in  the  following  sentence  which  introduces 
the  essay  itself: 

**  There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
men.  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to 
all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the 
right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole 
estate.  What  Plato  has  thought  he  may  think; 
what  a  saint  has  felt  he  may  feel;  what  at  anr 
time  has  befallen  nny  man  he  can  oDderstand. 
Who  hath  access  to  this  universal  mind  is  a  party 
to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done,  for  this  is  the  only 
and  sovereign  agent.  Of  the  works  of  this  mind 
history  is  the  record.'* 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Mr.  £m« 
erson*s  views  of  the  nature  of  History  as  clearly 
as  may  be.  Even  to  those  who  have  before  them 
his  essay  on  the  subject,  the  main  point  of  his 
meaning  may  be  almost  as  clearly  conveyed,  in 
the  extracu  now  to  be  given,  aa  in  the  whole 
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piece  itself.  We  do  not  look  regularly  at  bis 
naeaDiDg,  but  merely  get  glimpse  after  glimpse, 
as  one  standing  in  the  front  yard  of  some  large 
and  gloomy  building  might  occasionally  see  one 
piece  and  another  of  its  furniture,  as  a  torch  on 
the  hearth  by  turns  flamed  up  and  yielded  to 
darkness,  and  flamed  up  and  yielded  again.  Much 
of  the  essay  seems  to  us  to  be  composed  of  the 
intervals  of  darkness  when  the  torch  shines  not. 
The  following  passages  seem,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  have  already  been  given,  about 
fis  fully  to  convey  his  peculiar  view  of  the  rela- 
tion between  individual  man  and  history  as  can 
be  done  in  a  limited  space : 


4t 


A  man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts. 
The  creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one  acorn, 
and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Qaul,  Britain,  Ame- 
rica, lie  folded  already  in  the  6rst  man.  Epoch 
after  epoch,  camp,  kingdom,  empire,  republic, 
democracy,  are  merely  the  application  of  his 
manifold  spirit  to  the  manifold  world." — p.  1. 

**Of  the  universal  mind  each  individual  man 
is  one  more  incarnation.  All  its  properties  con- 
sist in  him.  Each  new  fact  in  his  private  expe- 
rience flashes  a  light  on  what  great  bodies  of 
men  have  done,  and  the  crises  of  bis  life  refer  to 
national  crises.*' — Ibid> 

**  Each  new  law  and  political  movement  has 
meaning  for  you.  Stand  before  each  of  its  tab- 
lets and  say,  *  Under  this  mask  did  my  Proteus 
nature  hide  itself.*  ** — p.  5. 

'*  All  that  Shakspeare  says  of  a  king,  yonder 
slip  of  a  boy  that  reads  in  a  corner  feels  to  be  true 
of  himself.** — p.  6. 

**  I  have  no  expectation  that  any  man  will  read 
history  aright,  who  thinks  that  what  was  done  in 
a  remote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have  re- 
sounded far,  has  any  deeper  sense  than  what  he 
is  doing  to-day.  The  world  exists  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  man.  There  is  no  age  or  state  of 
society  or  mode  of  action  in  history,  to  which 
there  is  not  somewhat  corresponding  in  his  life.** 


''  I  can  find  Greece,  Asia,  Italy.  Spain,  and 
the  Islands — the  geuius  and  creative  principle  of 
each  and  of  all  eras  in  my  own  mind.** — p,  9. 

"  Civil  and  natural  history,  the  history  of  art 
and  of  literature,  must  be  explained  from  an  in- 
dividual history,  or  must  remain  words.  There 
is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us,  nothing  that  docs 
not  interest  us,— kiugdom,  college,  tree,  horse,  or 
iron  shoe,  (!)  the  roots  of  all  things  are  in  man. 
Santa  Croce  and  the  Dome  of  St.  Peters  are 
lame  copies  after  a  divine  model.  Strasburg 
Cathedral  is  a  material  counterpart  of  the  soul 
of  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  The  true  poem  is  the 
poet's  mind ;  the  true  ship  is  the  sbip-buiJdar.** — 
p,  16. 

"  The  primeval  world — the  Fore- World  as  the 
Germans  say — I  can  dive  to  it  in  myself  as  well ' 


as  grope  for  it  with  researching  fingers  in  cata- 
combs, libraries,  and  the  broken  reliefs  and  tor- 
sos of  ruined  villas.** — p,  21. 

And  the  author  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  essay  to  give  the  moaning  of  several  of  the 
old  Greek  fables,  and  some  even  of  more  recent 
works  of  fiction,  as  interpreted  in  reference  to 
individual  man.  The  story  of  Prometheus,  that 
of  Antseus,  of  Tantalus,  of  the  Sphinx,  aod  of 
Helen ;  and  the  romances  of  Perceforest,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  and  the  Bride  of  Lnmraermoor,  (!)  are 
then  explained  as  symbols  of  things  in  maB*s  in- 
dividual life.  And  so  history  is  to  be  voderstood! 
**  All  public  facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all  pri- 
vate facts  are  to  be  generalized." 

In  these  extracts  the  observant  reader  will  fiod 
some  things  of  which  he  may  be  inciiued  to  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  Other  things 
he  will  see,  whose  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
honors  of  sense  and  reason  he  will  be  strongly 
disposed  to  dispute.  But.Mr.  Emerson  is  not  a 
common  man ;  be  is  an  Idealist.  Shall  he  be 
held  subject  to  the  laws  which  are  made  for  and 
by  such  coarse  and  common  spirits  as  a  Locke, 
a  Reid,  or  a  Paley  ?  **  Will  a  courser  of  the  ana 
work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  dray-horse  ?  His 
hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  through  the 
heavens;  will  be  lumber  on  mud  highways,  drag- 
ging ale  for  earthly  appetites,  from  door  to  door!"* 

There  is  one  thought,  however,  which  can 
hardly  be  forborne  to  be  indulged  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Emerson's  principal  maxim  of  philosophy, 
that  there  is  **one  mind  common  to  all  individ- 
ual men.*'  We  do  not  see  how  he  can  g raiulato 
himself  that  be  is  one  and  the  same  mind  with 
Plato,  with  any  more  propriety  than  that  with 
which  he  must  lament  that  he  is  one  and  the  same 
mind  with  that  Herostratus  who  burnt  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana.  Why  should  he  follow  hisprinci* 
pies  when  they  make  him  identical  with  the  good 
and  great,  and  not  when  tfaey  equally  legitiniately 
make  him  identical  with  others.  If  be  is  pes^ 
sessor  of  **  Plato*s  brain,"  he  is  also  on  the  same 
principle,  possessor  of  the  brain  of  Tbersites^ 
If  he  has  "  C»sar*B  hand'*  he  has  also  the  hand 
of  Cinna  the  poor  poet  whom  the  mob  killed  foi 
his  bad  verses.  1  f  he  has  **  Shakspeare's  strain," 
he  is  just  as  truly  the  singer  of  the  songs  of  Ba^ 
vius,  of  Mevlus,  and  of  the  mighty  hero  of  th^ 
Duneiad.  This  is  probably  an  oversight  of  Mr 
Emerson.  It  is  certainly  an  omission.  To  sup 
ply  it  we  propose  the  following  variatioD  of  th< 
poetic  lines  we  have  quoted  above,  from  the  sec 
ond  page  of  the  fly-leaf: 

I 

I  walk  apon  the  verj  foot. 
Of  the  famous  Lord  John  Bute ; 
The  very  hand  now  on  the  paper, 
Once  obeyed  Sir  William  Draper  ; 
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I  iure  t|M  rerj  Mlf-wise  ear, 

With  which  Kiog  Geoi^e  the  Third  did  hear ; 

I  loo  possess  the  rery  skull. 

That  once  with  Home  Tooke's  brains  was  full ; 

I  hite  John  WiJkea'a  thinkiag  art, 

WithUri  Gcofga  Gofdoa's  nobln  heart. 

Truly,  as  Mr.  Emerson  says,  "  the  traosmigra- 
tioa  of  souls  is  oo  fable.** 

Ooe  man  is  likt  another  as  one  apple  or  one 
{>eacb  is  like  another.  **  As  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 
fiut  one  man  is  not  the  $amt  as  another,  nor 
does  ooe  man  possess  the  moral  or  intellectual 
faculties  of  another,  any  more  than  one  apple  or 
ooe  peach  has  the  same  snccharine  juice,  or  the 
noie  seeds,  as  another.  Human  beings  are  all 
of  a  kindred  nature  with  each  other,  and  have 
ikerefore  common  resemblances,  like  the  succes- 
lire  crops  of  apples  which  grow  upon  the  same 
tree.  From  nice  sympathies  of  nature  which 
an  let  in  harmony  by  the  Divine  Hand  which 
made  them,  the  impulses,  motives,  principles, 
ud  aspirations  of  ooe  are  intelligible  to  another. 
This  is  far,  very  far  from  being  a  new  truth.  Yet 
it  is  all  we  can  make  of  the  grand  maxim,  that 
''there  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual 
meo.'* 

Botif  not,if  therebe  more  in  it  than  this  poor 
letiduQm  of  ours«  if  Mr.  Emerson,  being  an 
Idealist,  has  seen  by  the  aid  of  **  Plato *b  brain," 
vbat  we,  angifted  thus,  and  fettered  to  an 
cvtbly  sphere,  have  not  seen  and  cannot  see, 
^  the  star  of  M earner  must  "  pale  its  ineffec- 
tual fires"  before  the  crescent  of  Emerson  with 
tu  "*  iooar  horns.'*  Mesmer  professed  only  to 
ettabilsh,by  magnetic  power,  such  a  connection 
between  two  minds  that  the  thoughts  and  senses 
of  ooe  were  also  the  common  property  of  the 
other.   But  that  connection  the  seer  of  Concord 


in  classic  romance,  which  the  learned  Ludovicua 
Oesprez  has  attached  to  the  Del|>hin  edition  of 
Horace.  Whoever  has  at  hand  a  copy  of  An* 
thon*8  Lempriere,  and  will  turn  to  the  articles: 
Prometheus,  Aloioes,  Io,  Europa,  and  twenty 
others,  which  might  be  mentioned  if  it  was  of 
any  use  to  take  the  time  to  mention  them,  will 
see  at  once  that  this  mode  of  interpretation  was 
no  unrevealed  mystery  at  the  time  when  that  not 
very  exhaustive,  or  very  complete,  or  very  accu- 
rate work  was  published.  And  whoever  has 
gotten  bold  of  Creutzer^s  Symholih  a  Germaa 
book,  of  which  Antbon  makes,  with  great  pro- 
priety, a  good  deal  of  use  in  that  department  of 
bis  work,  will  see  that  whole  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  symbolical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Greek  fables.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  a  book  in  so  general  circulation  as 
iEsop*s  Fables,  with  the  common  Crozall  ap- 
pendage of  a  moral  to  each  one,  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Emerson's  discovery  already  in  ex- 
tensive use.  No  less  an  authority,  however, 
than  Joseph  Addison  has  spoken  of  them  (in  the 
Spectator,  No.  183)  as  compositions  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  allegorical  fables  of  the  Greeks.  Yet 
they  are  not  exactly  fair  instancea  in  the  present 
case,  because  the  things  spoken  and  done,  of 
which  they  giye  account,  have  not  always  human 
agents,  but  agents  belonging  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, as  the  Cock  and  Fox,  the  Cat  and  the  Mice, 
the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  the 
Ass  in  the  Lion's  skin,  the  vain  Jackdaw,  besides 
numbers  of  ants,  grasshoppersi  geese,  cranest 
larks,  kites,  eagles,  and  heathen  deities.  Mr. 
Emerson's  great  maxim,  that  **  all  public  facts 
are  to  be  iudividualized,  all  private  facts  are  to 
be  generalized,"  and  that  he  **  can  dive  into  him- 
self and  find  the  primeval  world/*  does  not  there- 
fore meet  with  an  exact  and  full  accomplishment 
diicoFersto  have  been  long  ago  established,  even  in  i£sop*s  Fables,  because  most  of  those  fables 


^JD  of  oU,  between  all  human  minds  that  ever 
vere,  or  ever  will  be,  without  the  aid  of  the  mag- 
Mtic  flaid.  How  magnificent  are  the  powers  of 
aa  Idealist! 

Our  audior's  interpretations  of  the  old  mytho- 
^gical  fables  of  Greece,  as  allegories  which  have 


are  things  said  and  done  by  the  lower  order  of 
animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  intended  that 
things  said  and  done  by  man  in  history  should 
be  used  as  segments  and  revelations  of  the  na- 
ture of  individual  men.  This  defence  is  made 
for  our  author.  He  could  only  make  a  moiety 
neaoiog  for  individual  life: — that  the  story  of;  of  it  for  himself,  in  consistency  with  another  great 
Aotxos  means  that  both  ''the  body  and  the  mind  I  truth  which  he  has  uttered  on  the  29th  page  of 
of  man  are  invigorated  by  habits  of  conversa-  this  same  essay  on  History.  "The  transmigra- 
iioD  with  nature;"  that  the  riddle  of  Orpheus  tion  of  souls  is  no  fable.  I  would  it  were;  but 
■Swathe  power  of  music  to  ''unfix,  and  as  it  men  and  women  are  only  half  human.  Every 
were  to  clap  wings  to  solid  nature  ;'*  that  *'  Tan-  animal  of  the  barn-yard,  the  field,  and  the  forest, 

of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters  that  are  under 
the  earth,  has  contrived  to  get  a  footing  and  to 


t^os  means  the  impossibility  of  drinking  the  wa- 
ten  of  thought  which  are  always  gleaming  and 
wariog  in  sight  of  the  soul" — are  not  novelties 


leave  the  print  of  its  features  and  form  in  some 


ifi  the  history  of  Grecian  learning.  We  suppose  one  or  other  of  these  upright,  heaven-facing 
io  fact  that  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  has  speakers."  So  it  seems  that  the  conversations 
occDrred  to  every  thoughtful  student,  in  his  which  old  Phrygian  iEsop  has  reported,  between 
Khool  days,  as  he  has  perused  the  notes,  so  rich  animals  of  the  barn-yard,  and  field,  and  forest 
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are,  at  last,  not  so  far  out  of  the  line  of  the  ap- 
plicatioa  of  Mr.  EinerB0D*8  great  priDcipIe  as  he 
himself  iuterprets  it.  It  would  seem  that,  on 
principles  of  public  utility,  he  would  better  ad- 
vance the  other  moiety  also,  and  make  his  prin- 
ciple fairly  embrace  the  Fables  of  iGsop  as  well 
as  those  of  Prometheus,  and  Orpheus  and  Tan- 
talus. For  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  by 
ao  doing,  he  would  comprehend  a  class  of  beau- 
tiful allegories,  more  useful  and  instructive,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  teaching  more  of 
hnman  nature  than  that  class  of  very  beautiful 
fables  which  he  has  applied  himself  more  ex- 
pressly to  interpret.  Nor  are  all  of  iEsop's  Fa- 
bles made  up  of  the  fabulous  res  gesta  of  the 
brute  creatures.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Mr.  E. 
can  decline  to  admit  that  he  has  been  fairly  an- 
ticipated in  the  discovery  of  the  symbolical  in- 
terpretation of  ancient  fable,  probably  by  the 
Athenians  and  Romans  themselves,  but  certainly 
by  Lestrange  and  Dr.  Croxall,  in  reference  to 
such  fables  as  JEsop  at  Play,  Caesar  and  the 
Slave,  the  master  and  bis  scholar,  the  Travel- 
lers, the  Trumpeter  taken  prisoner,  and  others, 
in  which  no  beast,  bird  or  fish  speaks,  and  no 
impossible  thiugs  are  said  or  done.  Some  of 
the  ancient  critics,  of  whom  Addison  tolls  us,  in 
the  before  cited  paper  of  the  Spectator,  attempt- 
ed to  turn  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
into  allegorical  representations  with  application 
to  individual  men  and  the  qualities  of  our  per- 
sonal nature,  making  Achilles  represent  auger, 
Pallas  wisdom,  and  so  of  other  characters.  And 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  anticipated  in 
his  principle  of  giving  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion to  the  Myths  of  the  Greeks,  by  Prodicus,  as 
early  as  390  years  before  the  christian  era,  who 
invented  the  famous  fable  of  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules, and  secured  himself  a  welcome  wherever 
he  travelled  amoug  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the 
narration  of  it. 

With  all  this  high  authority  for  spoiling  the 
romance  of  early  Greece,  we  cannot  see  where- 
fore it  is  desirable.  We  shall  speak  presently  of 
that  mode  of  interpretatiog  history  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  connected.  If  this  mode 
of  understanding  the  mythology  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  those  early  and  beauti- 
ful conceptions  of  the  Grecian  mind  more  in- 
structive, we  reply,  that  it  is  very  common-place 
instruction,  and  easily  had  in  purer  forms  from 
other  sourc>  s.  Upon  the  whole  the  ni)th  is  in- 
jured by  the  interpretation ;  for  it  loses  more  in 
the  beauty  and  clearness  of  its  dramatic  form 
than  it  gains  in  signifies ncy.  If  the  fact  be 
brought  forward  that  the  Greeks  themselves  at- 
tached an  allegorical  meaning  to  some  of  their 
own  beautiful  romances,  it  may  be  replied  that 
where  they  did  so,  we  may  do  so,  where  they 


did  not  do  00,  we  have  no  aatbority  to  do  m. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  safe  and  desr  princi- 
ple of  criticism  on  the  whole  aubject.  If  this ie 
not  so,  then  one  critic  may  niaka  FromeriieiM 
and  Orpheus  and  Tantatus  mean  one  thing,  and 
another  critic  may  make  them  mean  soother 
thing,  according  to  the  higher  or  lower  develop- 
ments of  Idealism  in  the  minds  of  the  critici. 
For  ourselves  we  frankly  confess  we  would  rather 
have  the  old  than  the  new.  Wo  would  rather 
have  Homer*s  Orpheus  and  Tantalus,  with  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  scenery  and  the  persom, 
and  the  grand,  wild  light  of  romance  aronad 
them,  than  the  Orpheus  and  Tantalus  of  Great- 
zer  and  of  Emerson,  representing  qualities  of 
one  individual  person.  We  would  rather  have 
Livy's  Romulus  and  Remus  than  Niebohr's  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,  if  he  leaves  such  character! 
standing  at  all  in  the  realms  of  probability.  We 
would  rather  have  Scott*s  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  standing  as  nature  and  the  author  put  it. 
representing  a  whole  group  of  human  charac- 
ters, acting  as  men  and  women  did  act,  orratgbt 
have  acted,  and  may  act  again,  than  £mersoa*i 
Bride  of  Lammennoor,  with  Sir  William  Asfatos 
standing  for  **vnlgar  temptation,*'  and  Lucy 
Ashtonfor  *•  fidelity"  and  Ravenswood  Castle 
for  '*  proud  poverty." 

The  method  of  interpreting  hiatory  propounil- 
ed  in  this  essay  of  Mr.  E.,  is  but  a  consistest 
carrying  on  of  that  by  which  he  reads  the  rid- 
dles of  the  mythology,  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion that,  here,  both  the  type  in  the  historical 
event,  and  the  antitype  in  man's  mental  nature, 
are  supposed  to  be  facts.  History  ia  but  a  graod 
drama  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  is  in  every 
man,  which  the  events  of  the  world  are  enact- 
ing before  his  face,  to  demonstrate  to  him  what 
is  within  himself.  '*  Of  the  univeraal  mind  each 
individual  is  one  more  incarnation.  All  its  pro- 
perties consist  in  him.**  History  is  but  a  per^ 
petual  series  of  charades  to  exhibit  faculties,  prin- 
ciples, capacities  and  aspirations  in  each  indi- 
vidual man.  It  is  hut  the  delineation  of  hnman 
nature  in  an  eternal  series  of  Mexican  picture- 
writing.  The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  continents,  all  great  acts  of  states- 
men, all  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce  a  ad 
refinements,  all  battles  and  seiges,  all  revolutions 
and  reactions,  all  heroism  and  all  tyranny,  are 
but  as  the  flights  of  birds  before  the  Roman  au- 
gurs; they  are  but  as  the  answers  of  Delphi  and 
Dodona  to  the  Greeks,  telling  the  qualities  of 
mau*s  individual  nature.  There  is  much  that  ii 
imposing  in  this  theory,  as  there  are  not  a  feir 
splendidly  beautiful  fragments  in  the  language  ia 
which  it  is  stated.  Yet  every  one  feels  at  once 
that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it  somewhere,  and  that 
of  a  sweeping  extent.    We  believe  that  it  lies 
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ftAfMf  OB  tlM  Mirfsce.    All  omd  bmr9  more  or 
\m§  of  the  kindred  Datoret  of  common  rosom* 
blmce,  of  family  likeoofls.     Bat  with  this  family 
likeMM,  it  it  a  fact  aa  familiar  as  booaebold 
wonk  that  thera  aro  eadloaa  diTorritiea  both  of 
bodj  aod  miod.    No  two  men  are  eiactly  alike 
la  the  face,  and  there  are  probably  more  nnmer*^ 
oaf  diYerMtiea  of  mind  than  of  body.    It  ia  there- 
fore net  eiaetly  aonnd  to  reaaon  from  Greek  bia- 
tary  le  American  hiatory.    The  aenatora  of  a 
certain  city  of  early  Greece  acted  thoa  and  thus, 
thwefora  the  city-fa  there  of  Concord,  of  Cam* 
Mdga,  of  Beaton,  or  of  Salem,  won  Id  do  the 
naia  thing,  ia  not  exactly  aonnd.     SitU  leaa  ia  it 
WMiad  to  reaaon  from   maaaea  of  men,  whole 
cttietaod  kingdoma,  to  individual  human  nature. 
ThoQgb  Mr.  Emeraon  aaya  he  can  find  Greece, 
Ana,  Spain  and  Italy  in  hia  own  mind,  we  hope 
aadbalteve  that  he  cannot  find  the  revolt  at 
Cofcyra,  tbe  Jacquerie,  the  maaaacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholooiair,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  hia  own 
mad,  however  deeply  he  may  dive  into  it.    It 
nay  be  replied  that  theae  terrible  chaptera  of 
kiitory  bad  their  origin  in  human  nature,  that 
bttaisB  aatnre  ia  reaponaible  for  them,  that  they 
ire  pictarea  of  human  nature.    True,  but  it  ia 
■otthefaaman  nature  of  every  individual  man. 
CircQOMtancea  of  birth,  education  and  life,  exert 
^  great  influence,   no  doubt,  upon   human 
ckaraeter;  but  it  ia  yet  a  tmiam,  donbtleaa  dia- 
cuied  warmly  by  moat  of  ua  when  Sophomorea 
18  college,  and  which  will  not  be  diacuaaed  here 
^ue  it  aeema  very  little  leaa  ihau  aelf-evident, 
that  there  are  original,  native  difl*erencea  between 
differeat  individual  men.     So  far  then  from^  any 
iidividaal  in  the  United  Statea  to-day  being  able 
t>iee  bimaelf  depicted  in  Greek  or  Egyptian  or 
Rotaan  hiatory,  it  ia  probable  that  no  individual 
■u  can  aee  himaolf  accurately  depicted  in  tbe 
biography  of  the   man  neareat  in   hia  cireum- 
«>Bce6  of  all  that  have  lived,  or  in  all  biogra- 
P^  together  which'  have  ever  been  written. 
Idealimi  makea  men  mere  buudlea  of  qualitiea, 
"Kceuive  incarnationa  of  the  aamelbing.    Go<l 
■ttkei  men  living  aoula,  complete  peraona,  each 
fike  himielf,  and  incoramenaurable  by  any  earthly 
P'^ilMophy.    The   whole  edifice  of  the  theory 
•Mms  to  have  been  built  upon  a  figure  of  speech. 
"ii  tme  that  history  exhibits  tbe  capabilities  of 
bamiQ  nature.    But  it  ia  human  nature  in  the 
Hcregate.    All  human  nature  ia  not  in  every  in- 
*»idual  man.    Every  man  ia  not  Plato.    Kvery 
womao  18  not  Helen.     Every  man  ia  uot  Robes- 
pnrre.    Every  woman  ia  not  Lncretia  Borgia. 
If  these  short  plain  propositioua  are  true,  then 
^u  theory  of  hiatory  is  not  true.     It  affirms  of 
every  man  what  is  only  true  of  all  men  taken 
together. 

The  Idealist  method  of  interpreting  history 


may  be  brongbt  to  a  fair  test  in  another  way. 
If  it  be  true  that  every  man  **  dive  into  himself*' 
and  find  a  department  of  his  nature  correspond^ 
ing  to  the  Grecian  period  of  history,  and  another 
department  within  himself  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  period  of  hiatory,  and  another  depart* 
meat  corresponding  to  the  French,  and  another 
to  the  English  period  of  history,  if  each  **  man 
is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts,'*  if  each 
man  "  is  the  compend  of  time,'*  if  each  ^  man  is 
a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots,  whose 
flower  and  fruitage  ia  tbe  world"  as  Mr,  Emer- 
son so  repeatedly  asserts,  then  a  wise  mao^ 
well  skilled  in  reading  himself  ought  to  be 
able  to  certify  us  concerning  those  periods 
whose  records  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  I/, 
having  the  history  given,  be  is  so  readily  able  to 
find  within  himself  the  correlative  department  of 
individual  nature,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing himself  given,  be  ought  also  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  any  supposed  chapter  of  history  is  fab- 
ulous, or  whether  it  is  a  veritable  piece  of  that 
great  image  which  all  history  draws  of  individual 
man.  If  the  two  things  are  ao  cleariy  correla- 
tive then  a  philosopher  at  least,  if  no  other  man, 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  history  from  his 
own  nature,  as  well  aa  to  find  out  his  own  nature 
from  the  history. 

M.  Bnilly,  an  accomplished  historian  of  As- 
tronomy, who  was  put  to  death  by  Robespierre, 
came  to  the  conclusion  from  tracing  the  history 
of  that  science  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinese  at  very 
eariy  periods,  that  there  must  have  been  a  very 
ancient  and  highly  cultivated  people  of  Asia 
long  before  historic  Nineveh,  of  whose  memory 
every  trace  is  now  extinct,  who  were  the  in- 
structors of  the  nation  around  tbem  in  astrono- 
my. It  seemed  to  him  very  probable  that  the 
sun,  moon  and  star  worship  of  the  Chaldeans 
was  not  the  csuse  of  their  astronomical  discove- 
ries, but  that  their  astronomy,  or  that  of  their 
ancestors,  or  that  of  some  neighboring  nation 
from  whom  they  borrowed  it,  laid  tbe  foundation 
for  their  peculiar  religion.  We  are  informed  of 
the  settlement  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Tigris  and  tbe 
Euphratrs,  and  tbe  erection  of  seven  cities  in 
that  neighborhood,  at  a  very  early  period  of  sa- 
cred history.  There  is  then  almost  silence  con- 
cerning that  region  of  the  world  for  about  1,500 
years  according  to  tbe  common  chronology ;  after 
which  we  are  suddenly  presented  with  the  city 
of  Nineveh  as  a  very  great  and  populous  city,  ex- 
hibiting marks  of  decline  and  age  in  tbe  ripeness 
of  the  vices  of  luxury  among  its  people.  From 
the  time  of  Nimrod  the  hunter  to  the  time  of 
Jonah  the  prophet  was  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  has  elapsed  from  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
England  to  the  present  day.    From  the  slight 
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iaekkyUl  ooticm  which  wo  have  of  tho  eaat»  in 
tho  moaBtiine,  abowing  aomo  knowledge  of  tha 
■rta,  from  the  going  oat  of  aiosilar  gigantic  sty  lea 
of  arehitocture  into  Egypt  and  into  India  aa  if 
from  aome  common  centre^  aa  well  aa  from  the 
Iraeoa  of  aatronomy,  thore  ia  some  reaaon  to  bo- 
liovo  that  a  civilized  nation  lived,  and  grew,  and 
declined,  and  periahed  in  that  region,  in  this  un- 
written  period  of  time,  either  around  Nineveh 
mr  aomo  other  of  the  seven  citiea,  aa  its  centre 
Mid  capital.  Yet  hiatory  is  dumb  in  relation  to 
the  life  of  that  nation.-  Even  the  recent  discov- 
artea  of  Mr.  Layard,  of  hoary  and  grand  anti- 
quity as  they  are,  extend  back  only  to  the  epoch 
where  that  lost  period  terminates.  Can  Mr. 
Emerson  dive  into  himself  and  certify  us  whether 
the  conjecture  of  Bailly,  that  there  waa  a  civil- 
ised oation  there*  whoae  recorda  are  loot,  is  tme 
•r  false!  Can  he  aacertain,  from  gazing  into  the 
Burror  of  hia  own  pure  and  amiable  ideal  na- 
ture what  was  the  nature  of  that  lost  history  ? — 
how  that  loot  nationality  diflfered  from  the  re- 
corded Assyrian  or  Egyptian  or  Grecian  national 
life! 

Again.  Plato  gives  us  (in  bis  Timaeus)  a  tradi- 
tion which  he  shows  to  have  been  regularly  banded 
down  to  his  day  from  Solon,  and  which  Solon 
professed  to  have  heard  from  the  priests  of  Lais 
in  Egypt,  that  there  waa  once  a  very  large  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean  far  weat  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  froutiog  the  mouth  of  that  strait; 
that  this  Atlantic  Island  was  as  large  as  Asia  and 
Libya  together;  and  that  there  waa  once  a  pow- 
erful league  of  kings  upon  it,  reigning  over  peo- 
ple of  considerable  civilization  and  refinement, 
who  pushed  their  conquests  over  the  whole 
north  of  Africa  and  in  Europe  as  far  as  Etruria. 
It  is  a  well-known  bone  of  conteution  among 
antiquarians.  Some  regard  the  w  bole  story  as 
B  fable.  Others  have  been  iuclined  to  accept  it 
ia  Inie,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  dim  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica, wafted  across  the  ocean,  like  the  floating 
canoea  which  long  aAerwards  led  Columbus  to 
the  New  World.  Can  Mr.  Emerson  look  into 
the  ** encyclopedia  of  facts"  which  he  finds  in  his 
own  ideal  nature,  and  tell  us  whether  or  not 
there  waa  once  a  high  civilization  iu  those  At- 
lantic Isles,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
Bolon,  or  whether  the  whole  aflfair  is  but  a  fable 
ef  the  Egyptian  preists  of  Lais  ? 

What  advantage  will  the  reading  world  gain 
by  this  theory  of  history?  Suppose  it  to  be  ac 
eepted.  Then  George  Washington,  on  the  page 
W  history  will  he  but  an  anatomy  of  the  integ 
rity  and  firmness  which  each  of  us  carries  in  his 
own  bosom.  The  history  of  Alexander,  of  Ce- 
aar,  of  Cromwell,  of  Napoleon,  will  be  but  an  eth- 
ical account  of  our  ambition.  The  atories  of 
Heleot  of  Claopatrat  and  of  Mary,  Queen  oi 


Sceta  will  becMoe  only  elegant  and  aUegocicsl 
waya  of  describing  to  fair  ladiea  what  the  power 
of  beauty  is.  The  grand  annals  of  Per  isles,  of 
Tully.  of  Richelieu,  of  Pitt,  of  Jeffsiaon,  of 
Webster,  and  of  Calhoun,  will  be. converted iato 
ethical  .sectioBa  of  individual  atatesaiaasbipl 
Kid,  Blue  Beard  and  the  Rod  Rover  wiU  bs 
fierce  and  bold  acquisitiveness  set  aailiag  open 
the  high  aeas.  Othello  will  liecome  Africaa 
jealousy;  Hamlet  will  be  a  fine  but  feeble  seal 
overtasked  by  destiny ;  Antonio  will  meaa  the 
generosity  which  is  in  each  of  us ;  Bassanio,  oar 
success;  and  Shy  lock,  our  avarice.  It  is  a  re- 
trograde process.  It  is  a  leap  from  Lapata  into 
Lilliput.  It  is  a  transmutation  of  the  philosopher*! 
stone  into  dust  and  ashes.  In  what  respect 
would  the  great  dark  volumes  of  eihicai  abstrae- 
tioBs  into  which  history  would  thus  be  turned,  bo 
more  valuable,  more  instructive,  more  pleasiag 
than  the  fresh,  and  clear,  and  living  volumes  that 
they  now  are  1 

Contrary  to  the  aocialist  theory,  on  the  oos 
band,  man  has  an  individual  being,  and  natart 
baa  provided  him  with  faculties  adapted  to  it, 
and  imposed  on  him  duties  incident  to  it.  Not 
that  we  are  to  say  to  him,  with  Montaigne: 
**  Cut  loose  from  society,  you  and  a  compaoioB 
are  enough  for  each  other,  or  you  for  yourself"— 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  part  of  his  life  strictly 
sacred  and  individual.  He  has  individual  rigbu. 
He  baa  individual  wbnts.  He  has  individual  do- 
ties.  He  must  learn  them  by  his  own  practical 
sense,  judging  of  the  demands  of  his  nature  so 
far  aa  it  ia  not  soiled,  and  by  the  records  of  ths 
lives  of  other  iudividuals. 

But  contrary  to  the  Idealist  theory  on  the  other 
hand,  man  has  also  social  rights,  social  waots 
aud  social  duties.  They  do  not  interfere  with 
bis  iudividual  wauts,  rights  and  duties.  A  sound 
individualism  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  a  souud 
socialism.  We  mean  simply  to  say  that  good 
citizenship  is  aa  far  from  monkery  or  idealism 
on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  the  phalanx  of  the 
Fouricrite  on  the  other  hand.  And  for  feir  of 
being  charged  by  the  good  sense  of  the  reader, 
with  niultijilying  words  to  point  out  that  middle 
way  in  which  it  is  best  and  safeat  to  go,  ivbeo 
there  are  so  few  yet  among  us  who  doubt  or  ob- 
ject to  it,  we  leave  the  point  with  this  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  principle  which  seems  to  lie  at  the 
foundatiuu  of  all  well-organized  society.  Anions 
those  parts  of  human  history  which  are  aocial, 
and  not  individual,  and  can  have  little  or  no 
meaning  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  idealist 
parallelism,  are  the  coustitution  of  a  state  or,  as 
we  may  say,  the  mode  and  principle  of  its  leg- 
islation ;  then  ito  legblation  itself,  or  the  way  of 
declaring  the  will  of  the  sovereign  authority,  io- 
cludiug  the  estublisbod  means  of  public  educa- 
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UoOf  the  re^lationt  of  trade  ancf  eommeree  and 
ill  vtber  oninieipal  regulations ;  its  treaty  making 
power  or  its  way  of  coTenanting  with  other  na- 
tioDi;  and  other  things  of  the  kind  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  which  are  builded  on  a  founda- 
tion broader  than  indtTidoal  man,  which  grow  out 
of  qualities  in  man  that  have  no  meaning  except 
IB  society;  and  without  which  individual  men 
coold  not  enjoy  suflScient  liberty  to  do  things 
voitb  recording,  or  to  study  the  records  of  what 
•tberi  have  done. 

We  have  not  pretended  to  much  more,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  than  to  suggest  some  hints  of 
the  abundant  and  manifold  argument  by  which 
this  idealist  scheme  of  interpreting  history  may 
be  refated,  when  its  mystical  darkness  shall  set- 
tle upon  ns,  if  that  time  should  ever  arrive,  in  a 
thicker  eload  than  it  has  yet  done.  Mr.  Emer- 
MS  hae  as  yet  not  a  ^eat  many  followers  in  the 
United  States.  Practical  thinking,  contact  with 
tbe  realities  of  life,  and  nervous  good  sense  will 
probably  separate  from  his  school  some  of  those 
who  now  temporarily  adhere  to  it.  His  views 
an  said  not  always  to  have  escaped,  even  in  the 
itreets  of  Boston,  that  good-humored  sneer  which 
is  tbe  natural  appendix  of  an  enthusiasm  so  tran- 
Keodeatal  that  it  soaurs  out  of  common  sight,  so 
amiable  that  nobody  could  persecute  it,  and  so 
gTotetqne  that  few  are  found  to  follow  it.  There 
ve  odier  pecoliaritiee  about  the  school  of  thought 
wbifh  be  teems  endeavoring  to  found,  to  which 
1  fitire  occasion  may  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  a 
reference.  J.  H.  B. 


in  their  dmdge-work  of  dolly  literary  conpontieo,  aa- 
known  by  their  readers  and  nnbleeeed  by  tbe  incenoe  of 
popular  applause.  One  of  these  days,  perhaps,  when 
the-  life  of  some  one  of  them,  wbo  has  written  hiniself 
into  a  widely  recognised  fitme,  shall  come  to  be  prepared, 
we  may  have  a  story  of  toil  and  endeavor,  of  neglect  aad 
anflSMing,  to  point  a  cbaptrr  for  a  future  Disraeli. 

One  of  tbe  pleasantest  Essays  in  the  Tolnme,  to  oat 
taste,  is  that  on  the  "  Anunw  of  Dean  Swifi,*^  which 
impressed  us  so  much,  on  reading  it  in  the  Times,  that 
we  transferred  it  at  once  to  the  pages  of  the  Messenger. 
It  has  much  of  the  rhetorical  ferrourand  critical  analysis 
of  Macaulay.  "The  Drama  of  the  French  ReTolntran** 
is  a  masterly  historical  summary,  and  **  Tbe  Life  of  John 
Keats*^  is  written  in  a  strain  of  exalted  sympathy  aad 
high  poetic  appreciation. 

This  work  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Morris. 
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EflATs  num  THK  LoHDOir  Tinas :  A  CcUeetUm  ef 
Ptrmutdmmd  HiUarietd  SkeUhe9.  New  York.  D. 
Appletbo  II  Company,  200  Broadway,  1852. 

This  ii  tbe  first  volume,  published  in  a  very  neat  and 
ftttnctiTe  style,  of  a  series,  which  tbe  Appletons  propose 
to  iMiie.  voder  the  title  of  **  Popokr  Library  of  the  Best 
Aatiion.**  The  enterprise  is  a  laudable  one,  and  will 
^nbiless  meet  with  great  success.  Certainly  balf-a 
dollar  eoald  uot  be  expended  to  more  advantage  than  in 
procoring  the  excellent  little  work  now  before  us. 

Theqoestion  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  who  read 
^>^*t  essays  and  admire  their  point  and  perspicuity — 
^  vrites  tbemT  That  there  has  been  great  labor  and 
pti»at  Btudy  expended  in  their  prepamtiun,  is  evident  in 
«Imo«  every  sentence.  That  pen  must  have  been  well- 
miacd  whith  coold  write  such  nervous  and  elegant  En- 
pitfb.  Bat  the  articles  were  giren  to  the  world  through 
^  colanms  of  a  daily  newspaper,  with  seemingly  the 
^>^  of  DO  otlier  reward  than  the  guineas  which  were  re- 
c'^rred  for  them  ;--the  whole  credit  of  the  authorship 
a^ttehhiii:  to  that  wonderful  personage  of  paper  and  prin- 
i***!  mk-^e  London  Times.  The  flesh  and  blood 
sutbon  who  have  thus  ministered  to  the  delight  and 
i&^tnictioB  of  the  public,  meanwhUe,  are  busily  engaged 


A  Rrtmiho,  SpxLLiiro  and  Pronouncing  DiCTioNAar 
ofthe  English  Language.  By  J.  Walker.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Bla- 
kiston. 

We  believe  it  has  been  generally  conceded,  that  whoa 
Mr.  Walker  undertook  to  fecilitate  the  labors  of  Grub 
Street,  and  make  versifying  easy — thus  causing  many  in* 
nocent  young  gentlemen  to  poetize  who  might  else  haTO 
engrossed — he  should  have  been  interrupted  by  tbesheriflT 
and  punished  for  his  oflence  against  society  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Now,  we  have  great  respect  for  Mesan. 
Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  who  have  before  this  entitled 
themselves  to  public  favor,  by  issuing  many  excellent 
works  at  fair  prices,  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  re- 
printing the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  they  have  committed  a 
high  misdemeanor,  for  which  summary  punishment  shonid 
be  inflicted.  For,  wbo  shall  calculate  the  number  of 
hopeful  youths  that  will  sit  down,  in  a  small  frenzy,with 
a  copy  of  the  work  at  hand,  to  write  themselves  out  of 
elbows  and  into  poetic  fame  7  Who  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  paper  to  be  destroyed — the  quantity  of  tima 
to  be  wa8ted--the  headaches  and  heartaches,  and  tha 
thousand  natural  shocks  that  bards  inherit,  to  be  occ*« 
sioned,  by  this  poetical  labor-saving  machine  T  We  say 
nothing  of  tbe  inevitable  consequences  to  tbe  poetasten 
themselves — the  poverty  that  such  dribblings  roust  neces* 
sarily  entail  and  its  attendant  miieries.  But  think  of 
these,  oh,  misguided  votaries  of  the  modem  musa— 

What  reams  of  foolscap,  while  your  bmins  ye  rack, 
Ye  mar  to  make  again !  for  sure,  ere  long, 
CondemnM  to  tread  the  bard*s  time-sanctioned  track, 
Ye  all  shall  join  the  bailiff*haunted  throng. 
And  reproduce  in  rags  the  rags  ye  blot  in  song. 

As  a  matter  therefore  of  sound  policy  to  the  State  and 
as  a  measure  of  humanity  to  our  fellow  creatures,  we 
would  discountenanceall  attempts  at  removing  thediflicuU 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  rhy meter.  We  want  no  uiacada* 
mixed  highway  to  Parnassus.  On  the  contrary,  we  would 
environ  it  with  all  the  hindrances  that  could  be  devised, 
feeling  satisfied  that  such  as  the  gods  design  to  dwell 
there,  will  soar  towards  its  radiant  summit  with  a  etroag 
and  steady  wing,  and  with  the  msjestic  sweep  of  geaius. 

One  thing  must  be  said  in  praise  ofthe  work  before  us, 
and  this  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say.  Attached  to  each 
word  in  the  dictionary  is  its  proper  signification,  w>  that 
if  the  poet  follow  the  directions  faithfully,  he  will  not 
foil  to  express  his  meaning,  however  drearily  be  may  ver- 
sify. How  much  of  our  newly-made  poetry  would  have 
been  better  for  an  observance  of  this  simple  rule  of  com- 
position ! 

This  Dk; tionary  is  neatly  prhited  and  may  be  obtained 
of  Nash  d&  Woodhouse* 
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*  Whimsicalities.    By  Thomat  Hood.    With  Illustm* 
tions. 

Walks* AND  Talks  q/" an  American  Farmer  in  England. 
With  lHu9traHon»,  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam. 
1^  Broadway.    1853. 

Mr.  Putnam's  punctnnlity  in  the  publication  of  his 
Semi  Monthly  Library  is  highly  to  be  commmdeti,  and 
if  he  continues  to  furnish  as  good  books  as  those  now 
undsr  our  eye,  he  will  really  prove  a  pjiblic  benef^for. 
'*  The  Whimsiealiiiet*^  we  read  with  a  mournful  feeling 
of  regret  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Hood,  that  child  of 
sensibility,  whose  most  mirth-provoking  sallies  were 
wrung  from  the  saddened  heart  beating  in  the  tortured 
and  writhing  body.  An  exquisite  little  poem,  "To  my 
Daughter,  on  her  birth  day,"  which  finds  a  place  in  the 
present  collection,  embodies  the  author's  views  of  life  in 
a  single  phrase — 

The  greatest  proof  of  happiness 
Was  this — I  wept. 

**  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer"  is  not  an 
agricultural  work  as  its  title  would  imply,  but  an  unpre- 
tending and  delightful  narrative  of  a  journey  over  the 
beautifully  undulating  surface  of  old  England,  by  a  man 
who  rambled  to  observe,  and  who  knows  how  to  record 
his  observations. 

West  Sc  Brother  and  J.  W.  Randolph  have  these  books 
for  sale* 


The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Drowns.  Edited  by  Si- 
mon  WUkin,  F.  L.  S.  Volume  1.  Contaibing  Four 
Books  of  Vulgar  Errors.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1852. 

The  quaint  old  physician  of  Norfolk  has  long  been 
among  our  especial  literary  favoritefi,  and  we  therefore 
welcome  his  Vandyck  features  in  the  frontispiece  of  this 
new  edition  of  his  writings.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  Peeudodoxia  Epidemiea,  or  Enquiries  into  Vulgar 

Errors,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  our  author's  style 

its  striking  metaphors,  its  vigorous  expressions,  its  fre- 
quent commanding  sweep  and  its  occasional  pedantry — 
are  conspicuously  displayed.  These  curious  specula- 
tions are  to  be  read  as  one  reads  Burton,  at  odd  times  for 
amusement.  No  one,  however,  we  are  free  to  say,  who 
has  not  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
has  fully  appreciated  the  literature  of  England  during  the 
17th  century.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  that  by  his  em- 
ployment of  uncommon  words  he  "  augmented  our  philo- 
sophical diction,"  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Urn 
Burial"  passagCH  unsurpassed  for  felicity  of  language  by 
any  writer  of  his  time.  VVe  shall  hail  the  appearance  of 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  this  edition  with  interest. 

The  present  volume  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Bangs, 
Brothers  4&  Co.  of  New  York,  but  it  may  be  found  at  the 
bookstores  of  J.  W.  Randolph,  A.  Morris  and  G.  M. 
West  &  Brother. 

The  Snow-Image  and  other  Tieice-Tofd  Talee.  By 
Nathaiiikl  HAWTHOiurE.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields.    1852. 

These  pleasing  stories  are  all  characteristic  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  abound  with  the  most  charming  passages  of 
his  peculiar  style  of  quiet  and  fanciful  description.  Fic- 
tion, in  his  handsi  subserves  its  highest  purpose  of  ma- 
king virtue  seem  to  the  common  perception  the  holy  and 
loAy  thing  it  is,  while  his  gentle  humor  continually  de- 
lights us.  We  hope  Hawthorne  may  live  long  to  write 
such  ** Tales"  ond  Fields  to  publish  them. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


The  Ltpe  aro  W8rks  or  Robert  Bi7Hirs.  E^ied  hf 
Robert  Chambrre.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  L  Kev 
York  i  Harper  &,  Brothers,  83  Cliff  Slicel.    18S2. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Chombers  in  the  compilation 
of  this  work  is  a  novel  one.  It  consists  in  interwetTio^ 
with  the  thread  of  the  biography,  the  poems  of  ib«  snlh 
ject  in  the  order  of  their  production ;  tiras  enbroideiing, 
as  it  were,  the  variegated  tissue — ^now  gay,  now  sooibre— 
of  the  poet's  lile,  with  the  rare  flowers  of  his  exuberant 
fancy.  The  eflect  is  very  pleasing.  Indeed,  the  work 
will  be  preferred,  we  think,  when  issned  in  a  complete 
form  to  any  life  of  the  noble  and  gifted  bard  of  Mostgiel 
that  has  yet  been  published.  The  Haipen  have  sot 
given  us  for  months  a  more  valuable  publication,  andtbe 
neat  and  cheap  style  in  which  has  been  issued  »iU  com- 
mend it  to  genera  1  favor. 

It  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Monis. 


A  Haivd  Book  op  the  Ekolish  LARotJAOK,  for  the  on 
of  Studenu,  itc.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  iK^  &«•  Nev 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.    200  Broadway.    I8S2. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  subjects  of  wbich 
English  students  are  so  geoerally  ignorant  as  the  Englith 
language.  Many  who  would  pass  master  respect^ly  m 
Greek  or  German  write  very  badly  in  their  veraacuitr. 
Any  effort,  therefore,  which  aims  at  a  reform  in  this  par- 
ticular. Is  to  be  commended.  Professor  Latliam's  book  ia 
an  excellent  one  and  seems  to  us  the  very  thing  that  a 
wanted.  We  are  sur)>rised  that  it  has  not  been  eoooer 
reprinted  from  the  English  edition,  and  feel  indebted  to 
the  Appletons  for  placing  it  before  the  American  public. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  it  for  sale. 

Three  Addresses  of  far  more  than  ordinary  excellence 
have  been  recently  sent  to  us  by  their  authon.  1  be  fint 
of  these  is  a  "  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Virgiuia 
Historical  Society  at  their  Annual  Meetingf  January  17th 
1852,  By  H.  A.  Washington."  The  subject  of  thti 
admirable  paper  is  ^  The  Virginia  Constitution  of  17T6,'* 
and  the  author  has  discussed  it  in  a  truly  philostopbirtil 
spirit,  and  in  a  most  agreeable  and  Inmiuous  style.  Onr 
readers  of  some  years  standing  cannot  have  forgotten  tb« 
able  article,  written  for  the  Messenger  in  1848,  by  Mr. 
Washington,  on  the  "  Social  System  of  Virginia,**  which 
placed  him  at  once,  by  common  consent,  among  the  ftnt 
thinkera  ond  scholars  of  the  South.  We  shall  endeavor 
at  an  early  day  to  find  room  in  our  magazine  for  a  repub- 
lication entire  of  Mr.  Washington*s  present  discourse  aud 
we  therefore  defer  further  comment  upon  it. 

Another  of  the  Addresses  to  which  we  have  allodcil 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy  before  the 
Maryland  Institute  on  the  21st  of  October  last.  We  need 
scoroely  say  that  this  is  a  graceful  and  valoaUe  ooDipo- 
sition — the  name  of  Mr.  Kennedy  as  author  is  a  snflicieBt 
earnest  of  its  merits.  The  author  passes  in  historical 
review  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Baltiinom, 
aiid  concludes  with  an  eloquent  summary  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  mcchonic  orts.  The  Address  is  prmted 
with  a  beauty  of  typographical  execution  eminently  wor- 
thy of  its  value  as  a  literary  effort,  and  is  embellitshed 
with  a  quaint  lithograph  of  "  Baltimore  Town  in  1702.** 

The  third  Address  which  has  so  much  pleased  us  is 
one  apropoe  of  tlie  recent  anniversary  of  Washington*! 
Birthday,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  of  the  Tenth  Prri^ 
byterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  It  is,  a  strong  expo< 
sition  of  the  folly  of  the  modern  doctrii\e  of  lottirention 
as  taught  by  Kossuth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Gfwnrf  quariers ;  AU  hands  overboard ;  Sharks  : 
Hvw  Fishes  breathe  air  ;  Farieties  of  Sharks  ; 
FiA  Stories ;  A  SaU  at  night ;  Sketch  of  a 
saUar;  Pursers^  names;  A  moit  may  have  no 
thadow;  Punishment;  A  case  staUd  and  ex- 
ninei;  A  word  in  favor  of  JLogging  ;  Penal 
starvation— May  cause  disease ;  InJUction  of 
Ptaiihmemi  should  not  depend  upon  the  opinion 
0/  0  surgeon ;  Usage  of  the  sea-service. 

AfHl  Ath,  Lat,  l^W  oorth :  Long.  48o44' 
weit.  We  have  a  calm,  summer  sea ;  the  tem- 
peramre  of  the  air  in  the  shade  is  Si^F.  Since 
■aiiiog  freoi  Norfolk,  now  almost  a  month,  this 
>•  the  6r8t  dny  that  a  table  could  be  set  without 
fixtures  to  secure  plates  and  dishes  upon  it.  All 
»he  ports  on  the  gun  deck  were  open  ;  the  guns 
*ere  ruo  in,  and  cbe  deck  was  dry  for  the  first 
tone  is  the  coarse  of  the  voyage. 

Tbe  opportonity  was  seized  upon  for  "exer- 
ciie  at  general  quarters,'*  for  an  hour. 

Wbiie  the  drum  *•  beat  to  quarters,*'  tbe  wind 
"iii  were  drawn  up,  and  the  several  hatchways 
covered  wtdi  gratings,  except  a  space  about  two 
^tM|aare,  in  each  which  was  left  open  for  the 
P^^Mge  of  cartridges  from  the  magazine  below 
tolbe  battery.  The  galley  fire  was  extinguished, 
sod  candies  in  lantherns  lighted  on  the  berth- 
aeek.  There  is  considerable  bustle  and  noise 
dDriQg  the  minute  or  two  occupied  in  making 
*<•«  pi^parations  and  from  tbe  men  hurrying  to 
*eir  asfigoed  stations.  Then  there  is  a  moment 
^  almost  profound  silence.  The  medical  offi- 
^'vaod  their  assisunts  are  stationed  on  the  berth- 
i^k  in  sloops,  in  tbe  cock- pit  on  board  of  fri- 
?we»,  and  on  the  orlop  deck  of  ships  of  the  line, 
P^pared  to  minister  to  those  wounded  who  may 
'*qoire  surgical  aid  immediately.  Humanity,  as 
^ii  as  other  considerations,  has  led  to  the  se> 
*«tioo  of  the  least  exposed  situations,  for  the  ac- 
coniinodation  of  the  wounded  during  battle,  but 
H  inoai  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  frigates, 
^  wounded,  and  those  whose  duty  is  to  sue- 
war  ihcm,  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
bwnlc  missiles.  Instances  have  occurred,  of 
'^ottodod  mea  being  killed  ia  the  cock-pit  by  shot 
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from  the  enemy.  A  late  snrgeoo  ia  tbe  aavy, 
saw  two  men  killed  by  round  shot  while  bo  waa 
dressing  their  previously  received  wounds.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  to  be  useful  during 
an  engagement  at  sea,  medical  officers  must  pos* 
sess  coolness  and  self-possession  in  a  high  degree ; 
without  such  qualities  they  would  be  unable  to 
determine  upon  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  to  em- 
ploy it  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  by  candle-light, 
in  a  very  imperfectly  ventilated  apartment.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  that  medical  officers 
should  render  assistance  to  those  on  deck  who 
may  be  wounded. 

The  first  sounds  which  reach  us  below,  proceed 
from  the  mustering  of  the  privates  in  their  sev- 
eral *•  divisions.'*  Theship*s  company  isdivided 
into  *' divisions,*'  each  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant.  A  division  in  the  navy  is 
equivalent  to  a  company  of  artillery  in  the  army. 
The  marines  are  commonly  assembled  on  the 
spar-deck  under  their  appropriate  officers.  After 
the  privates  have  answered  to  tbe  roll-call,  the 
lieutenants  report  their  '*  divisions"  respectively 
to  tbe  senior  lieutenant  on  the  quarter-deck,  where 
he  is  stationed  in  company  with  the  commander 
and  sailing- master.  A  very  important  division 
or  coDDpany  of  privates  is  stationed  00  the  berth- 
deck,  which  is  usually  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  purser.  The  men  are  arrayed  in 
lines,  at  convenient  distances,  extending  from  the 
magaziue  and  shot  lockers  to  the  several  batches^ 
They  are  employed  in  passing  shot  and  cartridges 
from  below  to  the  battery. 

It  is  an  invariable  usage  011  board  men  of  war, 
to  load  the  guns  iaimediat«^ly  after  leaving  port, 
that  they  may  be  iu  readiness  to  resist  attack 
without  delay.  The  unprovoked  and  unexpected 
attack  of  the  British  frigate  Leopard  on  the  Ches- 
apeake, iu  June,  ibU7,  just  after  sailing  from 
Hampton  Roads,  shows  the  necessity  of  being 
ever  ready.    That  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten.* 

T|)e  tackling  of  tlie  great  guns  was  cast  loose. 
The  lieuteuants  gave  the  order,  "  right  abeam ; 
take  good  aim ;  fire !"  and  then  as  if  the  order 
had  been  obeyed,  the  men  pulled  in  tbe  gun. 
Then  came  the  mingied  cries  of  the  commanders 
of  the  several  divisions — **in  vent  and  sponge; 
cartridge,  wad;  one  round  shot,  wad;  ram 
home."  Tbe  completion  of  these  several  acts 
was  announced  by  the  captains  of  the  guns  in  a 
prolonged  cry  of,  **Home."     Then  came  the 

*  See  Cooper's  Naval  History. 
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order  to  **  ran  out,**  *"  elevate  for  a  long  shot,"  a  few  oiiButeSt  M  many  as  fifty  men  were  swim- 
fire  ;"  and  thus  continued  the  din  of  running  noing  over  the  SHbmerged  sail.     The  tempera- 
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in  and  out  of  guns  by  the  different  **  divisions** 
without  observance  of  time  with  each  other,  and 
the  irregular  alternation  of  **  run  out,''  **  shot,'* 
•* home  !'*♦* stand  of  grape/*  "wad,*'  •*  in  vent 
and  sponge,**  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  seemed  all 
confusion  ;  but  it  was  all  in  perfect  order,  as  an 
6nemy  will  ever  find  when  our  mimic  fight  is 
changed  to  earnest  Now  the  exercise  suddenly 
changed.  The  sail-trimmers  were  called  from 
the  guns;  then  came  a  stentorian  shout,  "Away, 
first  and  second  division  of  boarders ;  to  the  lee 
bow.*'  Next  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and  the 
firemen  rushed  to  the  make-believe  point  of  coo - 
flaf;ration,  armed  with  buckets  of  water;  but  the 
gravity  of  this  part  of  the  exercise  generally  gave 
way  to  a  temptation  to  empty  the  buckets  on 
each  other.  In  a  word,  every  situation  and  con- 
dition which  can  occur  in  a  fight  are  supposed, 
and  the  necessary  evolution  to  meet  it  performed. 
In  the  end,  the  drum  sounds  a  retreat,  and  all  is 
restored  to  the  statu  quo  ante  helium.  What  a  re- 
lief it  is  to  get  off*  the  gratings  from  the  hatches, 
and  have  the  windsails  pouring  down  streams  of 
fresh  air  upon  those  confined  below,  for  a  hot  hour 
in  a  stifling  atmosphere.  To  fully  understand 
this,  one  must  be  convinced  that  man  lives  upon 
air,  and  upon  nothing  else.  There  never  has 
been  a  more  absurd  or  falser  sophism  than  that 
contained  in  the  assertion — **Man  can*t  live  upon 
air.*'  The  author  of  that  saying  had  no  expe- 
rience in  **the  black  hole  of  Calcutta;**  if  he 
bad,  be  would  have  spoken  of  air  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  bodily  nutrition  in  a  more  respectful 
tone — he  would  know  that  air  is  the  substantial, 
essential  part  of  diet,  and  that  the  various  viands 
and  vegetables  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
piquant  sauces  to  help  one  devour  largely  of  the 
main  dish.  Stop  a  man*s  allowance  of  air,  and 
you  find  he  has  no  relish  for  beef  or  breidd,  or 
even  for  grog. 

Exercise  at  "general  quarters*'  involves  a  great 
deal  of  muscular  effort,  and  consumes  a  good 
deal  of  nerve-force,  especially  on  a  hot  day,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  consequent  fatigue.  But 
It  is  in  this  way  that  men  are  drilled  and  pre- 
pared for  conflict;  and  to  omit  "exercise  at 
general  quarters,**  is  to  omit  a  most  important 
act.  The  exercise  of  men  in  the  "Division 
drill**  is  preliminary,  elementary  to  the  first ;  but 
cannot  be  safely  relied  on  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Experiments  were  satisfactorily  made  with 
the  explosive  shot  invented  by  Paixhan. 

The  day  being  calm  and  warm,  a  sail  was 
spread  a  few  feet  uuder  water,  alongf^ide  of  the 
ship,  and  the  boatswain  piped  "  all  hands  to  jump 
overbbard."    Most  of  the  men  gladly  availed 


ture  of  the  water  was  76^F.  The  blacks  were 
special  objects  of  attention,  particularly  those 
who  were  reluctant  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
briny  element.  One  or  two  were  seized,  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  a  rope  tied  round  the  wai»t, 
and  then  thrown  overboard,  in  a  state  of  alarm 
not  easy  to  describe,  though  it  afforded  great 
mirth  to  the  beholders  of  the  scene.  I  believe 
that  all  were  improved  by  the  immersion. 

While  the  men  were  in  the  water,  there  ap- 
peared at  no  very  great  distance,  a  slender,  dark- 
looking  rod,  rising  several  inches  perpeodica- 
larly  above  the  surface,  moving  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly towards  us.  Every  one  of  experience  re- 
cognised the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark,  but  his  prox- 
imity was  not  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  swimmers,  although  his  approach 
was  not  unheeded. 

This  animal  is  unreservedly  detested  by  all 
sailors  and  sea-faring  people.  No  sooner  is  one 
caught  than  he  is  precipitately  attacked,  knife 
in  hand,  by  as  many  as  can  come  near  enoagh 
to  deal  a  blow.  I  have  been  often  present  at 
the  capture  of  sharks,  by  men-of-war  sailors, 
but  I  have  never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
one  of  those  voracious  fishes  on  a  sbip*8  deck 
before  is  was  wounded  or  mutilated. 

The  family  of  sharks,  (Squalidce.)  is  consti- 
tuted of  a  number  of  genera  and  species,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  of  Cartilaginous  fishes,  »o 
named  from  the  pecaliar  nature  of  the  skeleton 
of  these  animals.    Though  fishes  breathe  air, 
they  have  no  luugs  like  mammals,  bat  in  place 
of  those  essential  organs,  are  supplied  with  an 
apparatus,  found  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  called 
gills,  through  means  of  which  the  process  of  res- 
piration is  carried  on.    The  quantity  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  exists  mingled  in  water  every 
where,  ie  sufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, necessary  to  maintain  life  in  fishes  and  aoi* 
orals  of  less  complicated  structnre,  which  eiist 
beneath  the  sea.    The  arrangement  of  fishes* 
gills  is  not  uniform  throughout;  naturalists  have, 
therefore,  found  it  convenient  to  take  their  peca- 
liarities  as  some  of  the  characteristics  for  clsssi* 
fication.    One  order  of  fishes  is  characterised  by 
having  the  gills  fixed  at  their  extremities  to  the 
outer-sidesof  the  gill  cavity,  and  having  a  series 
of  holes  or  apertures,  through  which  the  water  that 
enters  the  mouth  passes  out,  instead  of  the  free 
and  open  arrangement  seen  in  a  shad  or  perch. 
Fishes  which  have  a  breathing  apparatna  of  this 
kind,  constitute  a  group  or  assemblage  named 
the  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes  with  fixed  gitU; 
or,  in  the  more  precise,  though  less  familiar  lao- 
guage  of  classic  writers  on  natural  history,  CAoa- 


themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  sea-bath;  in | dropleryig^i  krwnMu  faeU*    Ami  imder  this  not 
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very  eupbooiously  named  order,  tho  familj  of 
sharks  h  deecribed — a  family  of  iucalculable  an- 
dqoitj,  tB  ifl  clearly  proven  iu  the  record  of  it, 
eoouioed  in  what  geologiafs  call  the  tertiary 
9tnuof  the  earth.    In  the  tertiary  beds  of  Malta, 
foMii  teeth  of  ebarka  four  and  a  half  inches  long 
bive  been  found,  from  which  fact  the  organic 
^egenerettoo  of  the  race  may  be  inferred.  There 
are  itill,  however,  very  respectable  repreaenta- 
livei  of  the  family  in  exiatence ;  reapectable  for 
•ixe,  aud  for  their  rapacious,  bloodthirsty  pro- 
peafities.     Of  the  whole,  perhaps  the  White 
Shark,  (Carchariat  vulgaris^)  is  the  most  dread- 
ed :  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  tiger  of  the  deep. 
Wbeo  full  grown,  the  body  attains  a  length  ex- 
ceeding twenty  feet,  and  its  enormous  jaws,  arm- 
ed with  a  very  great  number  of  triangular  teeth, 
arnoged  in  rows,  are  capable  of  sufficient  ex- 
paosioQ  to  swallow  a  roan.    The  Blue  Shark, 
(Cartharioi  glaueiu^)  rarely  exceeds  seven  feet 
ialeogtb.    The  Fox  Shark,  or  Thresher,  (Car- 
(Muvulpei,)  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  iu  lengthy 
ud  is  distinguished  by  the  unequal  size  of  the 
lobes  or  (he  tail,  the  upper  one  being  two  or  three 
uoes  the  longest.     The  name  Thresher  is  deri- 
nve^  from  the  supposed  propensity  the  animal 
P<^*9ewe8  to  attack  whalest  which  are  always 
said  to  be  most  cruelly  threshed ;  aud  when  the 
sfford-fisb  joins  in  the  combat  the  whale  is  al- 
most alirays  killed.    The  thresher  is  said  to  throw 
bimselfbigh  out  of  water  and  fall  upon  the  whale, 
wbo,  to  escape  his  antagonist,  dives  into  the 
<^p(hs  of  the  sea,  to  be  driven  again  to  the  sur- 
face by  a  lunge  of  the  sword-fish  from  below. 
^J  owo  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  coo- 
finn,  or  to  contradict  these  notions.    The  Shov- 
«I'Oose  Shark,  called  also  the  fialance-fisb,  the 
Seamallet  and  Hammer-beaded  Shark,  (Zy- 
^<raa  vu/goris,)  is  about  nine  feet  in  length.    The 
l^ead,  viewed  from  above,  is  somewhat  in  form 
of  a  parallellogram,  set  transversely  to  the  body 
of  the  animal,  so  that  in  large  specimens  the 
^c*  ire  at  least  two  feet  asunder.    But  the  lar- 
gest aaiaal  of  the  name,  is  the  Basking  Shark, 
or  Whalebone  Shark,  (Selacht  maximus^)  which 
«  laid  to  attain  a  length  of  nearly  forty  feet. 
^bis  aoioial  is  less  rapacious  than  others  of  the 
'^^i  it  is  supposed,  from  the  length  and  pecu- 
bar  airaogement  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  feed 
cbiedy  on  vegetable  substances.    It  is  asserted, 
^at  the  liver  alone  of  one  of  these  sharks  has 
^i  aacertained  to  weigh  a  thousand  pouuds.* 
The  ooee  of  the  shark  projects  far  in  advance 
01  the  month,  which,  from  this  circumstance, 
opens  nearly  under  the  middle  of  the  head.     Jn 
''(^c^g,  thereforot  the  animal  settles  down- 


'  8«a  Naiatml  History  of  the  Fishes  of  MsMachoMtts. 
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wards  over  his  prey  when  favorably  situated,  or 
otherwise  turns  upon  bis  side  or  back,  with  the 
jaws  expanding  in  readiness  to  gulp  down  his 
victim.  Expert  swimmers,  such  as  are  found 
among  divers  engaged  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  and 
the  natives  of  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  suc- 
cessfully engage  in  combat  with  sharks,  stabbing 
them  with  knives. 

Dr.fJ.  V.  C.  Smith  relates  that  a  gold  watch, 
chain  and  seals  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
captured  shark,  which  were  recognized  by  a  gen- 
tleman, as  a  gift  he  had  made  to  a  nephew  who 
had  been  drowned  a  short  time  previously  on  his 
passage  to  Jamaica.  The  same  author  states 
that,  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  sometime  during 
the  year  1831,  a  shark  attacked  a  man  in  his  boat, 
overcame  and  devoured  him. 

Mr.  Lesueur  has  described,  (in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia,) a  shark,  {Squalus  elephas,)  taken  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  which  measured  thirty-two 
feet,  ten  inches  in  length  and  eighteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. By  forcibly  expanding  them,  there 
was  space  enough  betwixt  the  jaws  to  permit  a 
man  to  siw  upright  in  a  chair  within  their  grasp. 
Muller  speaks  of  a  shark  which  weighed  4,5(10 
pounds ;  and  it  has  been  authoritatively  asserted, 
that  the  entire,  unmutilated  body  of  a  man  has 
been  found,  more  than  once,  in  the  stomach  of 
a  shark. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  have  passed 
since  I  made  the  following  notes,  while  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa: 

**  One  calm  afternoon,  several  of  those  huge 
animals  of  the  deep  were  seen  sailing,  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  through  the  transparent 
ocean.  A  large  hook  was  immediately  armed 
with  two  or  three  pounds  of  salt  pork,  and  thrown 
overboard.  To  prevent  the  shark  from  carrying 
off  the  bait  in  triumph,  two  or  three  feet  of  an 
iron  chain  connected  the  hook  to  the  line.  In  a 
few  minutes  one  of  those  sea-pirates  made  his 
appearance,  urging  himself  gracefully  through 
the  water  by  an  occasional  impulse  of  his  tail, 
after  which  his  whole  body  shot  along  without 
giving  any  sign  of  life.  Presently  he  spied  tho 
pork,  and,  with  a  single  effort,  darted  forward 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  then  rolling  upon  his  side, 
seized  the  fatal  hook ;  and  the  fisherman  at  the 
same  instant  jerked  the  line. 

"  The  taSrail,  at  the  time,  was  crowded,  both 
by  officers  and  men,  to  see  the  sport,  for  the 
most  incorrigible  animosity  seems  to  hold  against 
these  creatures.  When  the  fisherman  jerked  the 
line,  a  dozen  voices  cried,  *  YouWe  got  him — 
you*ve  got  him  ;*  and  the  shark  was  dragged 
under  the  ship's  quarter,  where  his  head  was 
raised  above  water.  Then  those  on  hoard  looked 
down  in  triumph  upon  their  enemy,  who  glared 
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bis  great  eyes  upon  them,  with  a  look  rather  be- 
tokentn^  distress  than  fiercenesn,  but  no  one  was 
mollified  sufficiently  to  propose  to  let  the  poor 
devil  go. 

'*Tbe  neit  operation  was  to  slip  a  noose  over 
bis  bead,  which  was  not  so  easily  accomplished, 
for  whenever  the  rope  touched  him,  the  shark 
became  nervous  and  made  violent  efforts  to  es- 
cape,  and  thus  endangered  tearing  out,  or  break- 
ing the  hook.  At  last,  after  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts, the  noose  was  secured,  and  the  prisoner 
brouj^ht  on  board.  Scarcely  was  he  *  landed  on 
deck,'  as  the  sailors  say,  before  an  aie  bad  sev- 
ered the  tail  from  the  body,  and  Jack's  knife  be- 
came familiar  with  bis  bowels.  In  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  heart  lay  palpitating  upon  the  fluke  of 
an  anchor,  and  his  flesh,  while  yet  quick  with 
life,  was  conveyed  to  the  frying-pan  of  the  cook, 
leaving  the  tail,  which  was  nailed  up  as  a  trophy, 
figuring  in  the  eyes  of  sportsmen,  after  the  style 
of  a  fox*s  brush,  or  a  deer^s  antlers,  (or  perhaps 
a  white  man's  scalp  in  an  Indian  wig-warn,)  and 
the  back-bone  and  jaws,  which  two  or  three 
sailors  industriously  set  to  work  to  scfape  clean 
to  make  natural  curiosities  for  some  marine  mu- 
seum. 

^  The  size  of  our  prize  did  not  exceed  twelve 
feet  in  length ;  it  was  not  large,  if  we  are  to  credit 
tbe  stories  of  sharks  caught  with  whole  horses 
in  their  stomachs.  Talking  about  sharks—l 
beard  an  officer  tell  that  one  was  caught  while 
cruising  in  tbe  West-Indies,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  of  most  enormous  dimensions.  In- 
deed, if  I  bad  not  heard  the  story  with  my  own 
ears,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  able  to 
believe  it,  much  less  repeat  it  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  credence :  in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  print 
could  bave  rendered  it  credible.  This  West-In- 
dia shark  had  been  observed  following  tbe  ves- 
sel for  several  days,  and  the  minds  of  the  sailors 
were  filled  with  consternation;  for  there  is  a  su- 
perstitious belief  amongst  them,  that  a  shark  fol- 
lowing a  ship  so  many  days,  portends  tbe  death 
of  some  one  on  board.  Therefore,  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  so  melancholy,  it  was  determined  to 
derstroy  tbe  spectre  thus  haunting  them.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  pounds  of  pork  were  secured  to 
a  large  hook,  almost  as  large  as  a  boat's  anchor, 
and  thrown  overboard.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
fish  voraciously  seized  the  bait,  and  was  fairly 
caught  and  brought  alongside.  There  he  was, 
slung  in  several  nooses  of  rope,  and  by  aid  of  a 
tackle  on  tbe  main  yard,  botsted  on  board.  Axes 
and  knives  were,  as  usual,  set  to  work,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  animal  was  disembowelled,  and, 
*  What  do  you  think  was  found  inside  of  him  ?' 
asked  the  narrator,  after  pausing  long  enough  to 
afford  all  present  an  opportunity  to  answer,  he 


added — *  A  sentry-box,  with  tbe  door  wide-open, 
and  a  soldier  on  post  witb  fixed  bayonet!" 

*' '  I  do  not  doubt  it*'  said  a  very  grave  gen- 
tleman, who  was  present,  *  for  I  bave  witnessed 
something  in  the  way  of  sharks  almost  as  incred- 
ible as  that — and  as  tbe  preacher  says,  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  was.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  ani- 
mosity of  sailors  against  the  whole  tribe.  Well, 
a  shark,  almost  as  large  as  t  i»t  West- Indian  of 
yours,  was  caught  on  board  a  ship  not  far  from 
Trincoraalee,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  crsw 
began  tbe  attack  as  soon  as  be  was  on  deck. 
One  of  tbe  men  came  forward,  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  carpenters's  gang,  armed  with  a  broad- 
axe,  and  witb  all  bis  strength  struck  a  blow  at 
the  animal's  bead.  At  tbe  same  instant  tbe  shark 
sprang  forward  and  seized  the  axe  between  his 
teeth,  and  when  it  was  wrenched  out,  which  was 
not  easily  done,  by  the  united  force  of  many  meo, 
so  strong  was  tbe  grasp  of  the  jaws,  that  tbe  axe 
was  split  into  filaments  or  teeth,  and  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  fine  tooth  comb.* 

**  Although  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  be- 
lieve this  last  story,  I  have  seen,  in  my  short  pe- 
riod of  sea  service,  so  many  strange  thinccs,  that 
1  cannot  exactly  doubt  its  autbenticrty.  Besides, 
I  think,  my  doubting  it,  might  not  make  it  un- 
true, and  I  should  run  the  risk  of  involving  my- 
self in  a  duel  with  the  gentleman ;  but  as  yoa 
are  not  acquainted  with  bim  you  may  express 
any  opinion  you  please  on  the  subject,  for,  al- 
though I  think  he  intimated  he  could  produce 
tbe  broad-axe  to  corroborate  bis  statement,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  be  named  tbe  carpenter  who 
struck  tbe  blow.  Let  me  recommend  one  cao- 
tion,  however;  scepticism  on  subjects  of  natural 
history  is  very  dangerous ;  I  have  seen  more  than 
I  dare  tell  with  any  hope  of  being  believed." 

The  flesh  of  tbe  shark  is  not  very  savory,  wheth- 
er stewed,  fried  or  boiled ;  but  may  be  eaten  in 
preference  to  beef  which  has  been  steeped  three 
years  in  salt,  and  become,  through  chemical  re- 
action, as  bard  and  almost  as  tasteless  as  ma- 
hogany. But  tbe  Chinese  find  in  sharks'  fins  a 
delicacy,  which  they  seek  under  a  belief  that 
they  exert  a  rejuvenating  infloence,  in  some  way  | 
opposed  to  the  theories  of  Maltboa. 

April  5th.  Lat.  Id^^SS'  north ;  Long.  49^ 
west:  temperature  82^F. 

Last  evening  we  saw  the  new  moon,  just  twelve 
hours  after  the  change ;  and  the  aonthem  Croei 
was  visible  about  fifteen  degrees  above  tbe  hori- 
zon, the  whole  circle  of  which  was  piled  up  with 
ash-colored  clouds,  said  to  be  pecniiar  to  tbe  re^ 
gton  of  the  north-east  trade  winds. 

The  first  part  of  tbe  night  was  very  pleasaoti; 
a  clear  sky,  a  gentle  breeze,  and  a  smooth  sea*. 
Several  officers  were  walking  the  deck,  somli 
were  lounging  on  the  taffrail,  and  the  wbola- 
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watch  aMmed  eogaged  in  a  plensant  couveraa- 
doD.  lo  an  inataot  the  tranquillity  of  the  acene 
wu  broken,  by  a  cry  from  one  of  the  cat-heada. 
"Light,  ho"' 

"Where  away  ?*'  demanded  the  officer  of  the 
deek. 

"Right  ahead,  air,'*  replied  the  look-out. 

"Keep  her  away,  a  point,  Quarter  Maater.*' 

lo  a  moment  all  were  peering  into  the  dis- 
tance, to  discover  the  light,  which  proved  to  he 
borne  by  a  veaael  ateering  nearly  in  our  track, 
but  in  so  opposite  direction,  with  studding-sails 
Kt.  We  conjectured  she  was  from  Brazil,  bound 
to  tbe  United  Statea ;  and  this  conjecture  made 
Bi  regret  that  we  bad  not  met  in  the  day,  be- 
cause we  possibly  might  have  put  letters  on  board 
of  her.  She  kept  on  her  way ;  and  disappeared 
iaoorwake,  under  the  shadow  of  clouds  which 
noder-haog  the  new- moon. 

AprU  7lh.  Lat.  16^04'  north ;  Long.  45°53' 
weit  To-night  we  gaze  in  admiration  on  a 
tropical  sky;  a  brilliant  new  moon  and  bright, 
ttriokliog  stars  set  in  an  azure  field.  The  South- 
em  Cross  and  Great  Bear  are  both  in  sight ;  but 
is  a  few  days,  the  north  star  will  be  lost  to  our 
view. 

Soon  after  I  joined  the  ship  at  New  York,  I 
was  very  cordially  grasped  by  the  hand  and  wel- 
eoDed  bj  a  sailor,  whose  form  and  features  were 
Tcrj  familiar  to  me.  My  friend,  whose  name  I 
did  sot  at  the  instant  recollect,  soon  made  me 
nodentaDd  we  had  been  shipmates  before ;  and 
tbat  be  remained  grateful  for  some  kindness 
which  I  bad  forgotten.  I  was  unable  to  associ- 
ate this  man  with  bis  present  name;  but  a  little 
Rfiectioo  connected  him  with  small  events  of  a 
fonoer  cruise  in  India,  and  these  brought  fresh 
to  my  memory  the  name  then  belonging  to  this 
hxiiTidaal.  Standing  close  to  him  on  deck  the 
otberday.Isaid,  ^*  Sutton,  what  made  you  change 
jooraame?  When  we  sailed  together  fifteen 
jean  ago,  your  name  was  Sutton.'* 

"Yes,  sir!  but  that  was  not  my  right  name; 
that  was  my  Purser's  name ;  I  did  not  change  it 
^  >ioy  rascality.  You  see,  Tve  got  decent  re- 
^^s,  and  1  got  to  drinking  badly,  and  it  dis- 
ifnaed  *em  so  much,  I  ran  away  and  shipped ; 
•od  to  save  *em  the  trouble  of  looking  for  me,  I 
took  a  Purser's  name,  and  called  myself  John 
Sstton.  Then  when  we  got  home,  I  went  to 
He  my  folks,  and  they  were  so  glad  to  see  me,  I 
tkosgbt,  as  I  did  nothing  to  disgrace  myself  by 
heiag  io  the  service,  I  would  ship  again  by  my 
tight  name,  John  Griffin.  You  see  it  was  all 
done  io  a  bit  of  a  frolic,  and  no  harm  has  come 
of  it  to  any  body.** 

A  day  or  two  since.  Griffin,  who  holds  the  of- 
^of  ship's  painter,  was  engaged  in  renewing 
the  paint  on  the  iron  work  of  a  gun  carriage^ 


near  which  I  was  standing.  His  countenance 
told  me  he  was  inclined  to  talk,  and  to  indulge 
his  inclination  I  remarked,  ''  Well,  Sutton,  do 
you  driuk  as  much  as  ever;  you  know  you  were 
a  pretty  hard  boy." 

**  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  drink  so  often  now ;  but, 
somehow,  I  can't  ^ive  it  up.  You  see,  I  have 
tried  very  hard  ;  and  cried  over  it  as  much  as  any 
poor  devil  you  ever  heard  of,  but  it's  no  use.  You 
see,  there's  two  kinds  of  people  born  in  this 
world;  one  kind  is  born  to  be  drunkards,  and  one 
is  not,  and  it's  God's  will,  and  there's  no  use  of 
trying  agin  it." 

^*  But,  Griffin,  you  do  God  great  injustice  by 
supposing  be  designs  to  make  you  a  miserable 
drunkard,  in  spite  of  your  own  sense.  We  are 
all  free  agents,  and  God  has  made  ns  all  equal 
in  this  respect.  He  has  given  out  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal ;  that  is,  every  man  may 
use  his  ability  without  hindrance,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  harm  his  neighbors.*' 

*'  Well."  said  Sutton,  turning  a  quid  of  tobacco 
in  his  cheek,  ^*  may  be,  God  has  Yankee  notions 
on  this  subject;  but  I  only  get  drunk  now  and 
then;  you  know,  when  I  am  sober,  I  am  a  good 
man,  and  harmless  as  a  lamb. " 

This  conversation,  quaint  enough  in  its  way, 
reminded  me  that  this  man  was  ill  at  Bombay, 
of  a  fever,  which  at  the  same  time,  had  prostra- 
ted a  large  number  of  the  ship's  company.  An 
application  of  leeches,  which  are  in  that  place 
very  large  and  active,  had  been  directed.  I  sat 
not  far  from  the  patient  at  night — out  of  sight-^ 
resting  against  a  gun.  Presently,  I  beard  the 
well  known  voice  of  the  Surgeon's  Steward, 
who  had  just  applied  the  leeches,  in  a  tone  that 
proved  him  to  be  drunk,  say — Sutton — Sut — 
Sutton;  I  am  under — your  cot :  if,  you  faint,  Sut- 
ton ;  call  me,  Sutton ;  I  say,  Sutton,  my  boy,  do 
you  hearl" 

Poor  Sutton !  At  a  subsequent  period  of  tbe 
present  cruise,  he  was  aloft,  when  his  bead  was 
unsteady  from  too  strong  potations,  and  he  fell  to 
the  deck.  He  died  a  few  days  afterwards  from 
tbe  efiects  of  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

ApHl  lOth.  Lat.  9^39' north;  long.  41o37' 
west ;  thermometer  80°  F ;  weather  sultry.  The 
wind  does  not  favor  us.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
a  long  passage  ;  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  far 
enough  to  the  eastward  to  enable  tbe  ship  topase 
Cape  St.  Roque  without  tacking  and  beating 
against  the  wind,  which  will  require  time.  There 
are  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  and  two  or  three 
Portuguese  men-of-war  around  the  ship;  and  the 
**  tide  rips  "on  the  surface,  caused  by  what  sea- 
men name  the  **  equatorial  currents  "  which  aro 
setting  us  to  the  westward  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
a  mile  an  hour,  aud  out  of  our  couree. 

Strange  are  tbe  wonders  of  the  world.    Pbo^ 
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Domena  whose  causes  are  oot  recogDtzable  by 
meo,  are  wonders;  what  is  plain  to  the  educated 
and  instructed,  may  astonish  or  even  terrify  the 
ignorant.  To-day  we  are  without  a  shadow ; 
the  sun  is  vertical,  and  therefore,  we  have  none. 
I  once  related  to  an  eager  listener,  among  the 
remarkable  things  which  had  fallen  in  my  way, 
that  1  had  been  in  the  sunshine  when  my  body 
cast  no  shadow.  The  effect  was.  to  make  him 
discredit  all  my  statements.  **  It  is  impossible,*' 
said  he,  **fora  man  to  stand  in  the  sunshine 
and  not  make  a  shadow,  unless  he  is  possessed 
of  the  devil." 

Seamen  6nd  great  entertainment  in  speculat- 
ing on  the  origin  of  currents.  To  them  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  ascertain,  because  there  is  a  no- 
tion it  would  unable  them  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence which  currents  exert  upon  the  course  of 
a  ship  in  making  her  way  over  the  trackless 
waste  of  waters. 

AprU  \2th.  Lat.  6^17'  north;  long.  37^58* 
west ;  thermometer  81  ^  F*  The  crew  was  exer- 
cised at  **  general  quarters.'* 

**  All  bands  '*  were  called  **  to  witness  punish- 
ment." The  subjects  of  it  were  negroes,  two 
servants;  one  stout,  of  athletic  proportions  and 
remarkable  for  his  strength ;  the  other  smaller, 
slender,  and  in  no  respect  above  mediocrity  in 
corporal  power.  Peter,  the  smaller  one,  bad 
been  drawn  into  a  dispute  with  John,  who  struck 
him  a  blow  which  was  promptly  returned ;  in  a 
word,  a  fight  came  off  between  them.  John 
bad  been  charged  with  stealing  a  pair  of  boots 
and  selling  them  to  one  of  the  sailors.  The 
charge  was  admitted  by  the  accused,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  stolen  raisins,  &c.t  on  a 
former  occasion.  Several  articles  h ad  been  miss- 
ed from  the  Ward-room,  and  for  this  reason  the 
aenior  Lieutenant  suggested  that  **  an  example  " 
should  be  made  of  John. 

This  case  falls  under  the  provisions  of  certain 
articles  of  the  law  of  1800 : 

**A&Tici.K  14.  No  officer  or  private  in  the 
Navy,  shall  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of  bis  su- 
perior officer,  or  strike  him,  or  draw,  or  offer  to 
draw,  or  raise,  any  weapon  against  him,  while 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  pain 
of  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  shall  inflict. " 

^*  Article  15.  No  person  in  the  Navy  shall 
quarrel  with  any  other  person  in  the  Navy,  nor 
use  provoking  or  reproachful  words,  gestures, 
or  menaces,  on  pain  of  such  punishment  as  a 
court-martial  shall  adjudge." 

But  it  is  believed  that  personal  quarrels  with 
or  without  fisty- cuffs,  between  privates,  are  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  brought  before  a  court-martial  in  the 
Navy,  for  investigation.  The  authority  assign- 
ed to  courts-martial  by  these  two  articles,  as  far 


a 4  relates  to  privates,  is  coromooly  aisomed  by 
the  commander,  who,  for  the  occasioo,  consti- 
tutes himself  a  court  of  oyer'tt'termiiuT  of  ittin- 
mary  proceeding,  ludeed,  a  little  reflectioD  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  petty  quarrels  eud- 
ing  in  a  boxing-match  between  privates,  although 
worthy  of  notice  and  punishment,  are  sot  suffi- 
ciently grave,  to  require  the  interferesce  of  t 
court  of  the  highest  degree,  kuowo  ia  military 
law.  Such  a  court  for  the  sake  of  its  own  dig- 
nity, if  nothing  else,  would  be  prone  to  award  a 
much  higher  degree  of  castigation  than  lucb 
petty  misbehavior  merits ;  therefore,  in  diMVgard- 
ing  the  law  thus  far,  and  assuming  authority  io 
the  premises,  the  commander  pays  respect  to 
humanity  and  good  sense. 

**  AariCLE  26.  Any  theft,  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty dollars,  may  be  punished  ar  the  discretion  of 
the  Captain,  and  above  that  suoi,  as  a  court- 
martial  shall  direct.*' 

The  statute  authorises  the  Commaoder,  is 
such  a  case  as  that  stated  above,  to  ponish  for 
the  theft  according  to  his  own  discretion ;  but, 
for  the  quarrel,  it  gives  him  no  power  to  chastise 
the  culprits.  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  censure  a  commander  for  a  seeming  dis- 
regard of  law,  in  punishing  privates  who  may 
engage  in  personal  quarrels.  Although  assault 
and  battery  does  not  constitute  acriraisal  offencsi 
it  is  probable,  all  such  assumptions  of  authority, 
could  be  defended  under  the  followiog : 

**  Article  32.  All  crimes  committed  by  pe^ 
sons  belonging  to  the  Navy,  which  are  not  spe- 
cified in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall  be  psnisbed 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such  cases 
at  sea. " 

When  all  hands  were  assembled,  the  marines 
drawn  up  in  line  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  the 
officers  armed  with  drawn  swords,  the  two  ne- 
groes were  brought  to  the  gangway  by  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms. They  were  stripped  of  every  arti- 
cle of  dress  except  the  trowsers,  and  a  cato'« 
nine*tails  placed  in  the  hands  of  each.  No  rea- 
son was  assigned  publicly  for  this  proceeding* 
The  commander  addressed  them  this  pithy 
speech : — '*  You  wanted  to  fight ;  new  go  to  work 
and  lick  each  other." 

John,  the  big  negro,  used  his  '•cat"  pretty 
sharply,  bat  Peter  did  not  return  the  blows,  unfil 
the  commander  exclaimed:  •*Wby  the — ■* 
don't  you  use  your  cat  ?"  Thus  enceoraged,  he 
struck  irregularly  and  without  much  effect 
Presently,  John  seized  Pbter's  *'  cat,*'  and  held  it 
in  one  hand  while  he  plyed  his  own  **cat**  with 
the  other.  After  a  few  rounds,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  who  testified  their 
approbation  by  shouts  of  laughter,  the  commao- 
der  said  :  «*  That  will  do :  now,  when  yoa  want 
to  fight  again,  apply  to  me«" 
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A  **gratiog*'  of  wood,  uned  to  cover  the  hatch- 
ways, was  00 w  placed  on  the  deck,  near  the  side 
oftheabip,  aod  /oha  stood  upon  it,  stretching 
op  his  arms  at  length,  to  the  bam  mock-rail  above 
bii  head,  where  his  hands  were  lashed,  while  his 
foet  were  secured  to  the  grating  hy  stout  cords. 
The  oaster-at-arms  covered  the  shouKlers  and 
back  of  the  culprit  with  his  shirt ;  and  a  boat- 
awain's  mate  stood  at  a  convenient  distance, 
witboot  his  hat,  armed  with  the  "cat,"  ready 
to  act  in  obedience  to  orders. 

The  commaoder  remarked :  "  I  snppose  you 
koow  what  you  are  to  be  licked  for  ?**  John  re- 
plied affirmatively. 

"Good  with  him,  boatswain^s  mate,**  rejoin- 
ed the  commander. 

At  the  word,  the  nnaster-at-arms  lifted  the  shirt 
lod  stepped  back  with  it,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ioitroment  of  punishment,  and  the  boat- 
iwaio'g  mate,  **  according  to  the  custom  in  such 
eaMs  at  sea,"  cleared  his  "  cat  *'  and  laid  its 
weight  fairly  across  the  jetty  shoulders.  The 
ibarp  crack  of  the  thongs  broke  the  silence,  and 
iiutaatly  the  master-at-arms  said  in  a  clear  tone 
of  Toice,  **one."  The  blows  were  repeated  in 
quick  raceession,  and  the  count  was  kept  audi- 
bly ootil  the  legal  dozen  was  reached,  %vhen  the 
eomnaoder  again  interrupted  :  "  That  will  do ;  " 
lad  (aroiag  to  the  first-lieutenant,  continued : 
"Yoocan  pipe  down.  Sir." 

lo  the  mean  time,  the  master-at-arms  covered 
tbe  culprit's  back  with  his  shirt;  and  John  was 
ipeedily  released  from  his  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. He  did  not  flinch  under  the  infliction ;  or 
io  the  langnage  of  his  shipmates,  **  be  bore  his 
^<^gSi°S  'ike  a  man,*'  and,  in  their  eyes,  suffered 
BO  disgrace  or  degradation,  either  in  consequence 
oftbe  theft  or  the  punishment. 

Such  cases  never  suffer  enough  to  require  med- 
ial or  surgical  treatment ;  for,  however,  severe- 
iytfaegkio  may  smart  and  burn  for  an  hour  or  two 
ifter  this  kind  of  stimulant,  the  sufferers  always 
sre  too  dignified  to  complain.  Though  John,  in 
reipectto  public  opinion,  kept  his  dorsal  sensa- 
tioBt  a  profound  secret,  it  is  conjectured  he  would 
Dot  risk  having  them  renewed  for  the  value  of  a 
pair  of  boots,  added  to  several  handfuls  of  raisins. 
Ail  his  subsequent  pilferings,  if  indeed,  he  again 
overiadotged  in  such  propensities  at' any  subse- 
quent period  of  the  cruise,  were  doubtlessly  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  circumspection,  hi  fear- 
fcl  remembrance  of  the  •*  cat.'* 

Iteanoot  be  denied  that  this  flogging  a  fellow 
is  a  revolting  sight,  and  for  the  time,  no  doubt, 
nScieotly  painful;  but,  is  it  not  better  for  the 
individiial,  and  also  for  the  community  of  which 
be  coostitotes  a  part,  than  to  force  him  to  expinte 
theoffence  by  confinement  in  irons  for  thirty  days 
on  broad  and  water  diet  exclusively.  It  must  not 


be  forgotten,  that  a  flogging  to  the  extent  of  a 
dozen  lashes,  well  laid  on,  does  not  impair  the 
vigor  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  is  io  a  condition  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  next  hour  after  the 
infliction.  Itot  the  problem  is  to  be  solved, 
what  length  of  time,  after  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water  for  thirty  days,  must  elapse  before  thecul* 
prit  will  be  able  to  earn  his  pay  :  or  how  far  such 
treatment  may  permanently  injure  the  healthy 
condition  of  a  subject  possessed  of  what  is  term- 
ed a  lymphatic  temperament  in  which  the  pow* 
ers  of  nutrition  and  assimilation  are  naturally 
sluggish.  Men  of  damaged  constitutions,  though 
seemingly  in  sound  health ;  men  who  inherit  A 
predisposition  to  consumption  of  the  lunge,  to 
scrofula  and  the  like,  or  who  have  any  tendeney 
to  scurvy,  would  have  developed  those  diseasest 
in  all  probability  as  a  consequence  of  such  A 
penitential  diet  continued  during  a  month.  The 
laws  which  govern  the  animal  functions  cannot 
be  infringed  with  impunity.  Legislators  shoald 
devise  their  modes  of  treating  crime  in  full  view 
of  this  fact ;  and  not  attempt  to  shift  the  respon* 
sibility  of  hazarding  health  and  life  io  any  one 
of  their  fellow-citizenS;  by  imposing  upon  a  med- 
ical officer  the  duty  of  deciding  how  long  a  mao 
may  be  tortured  by  starrttion  without  damage 
to  his  health.  It  is  unjust  to  make  a  medical 
officer  the  arbiter  between  law  aod  Its  victim. 
While  respect  to  the  law  demands  that  the 
slow  punishment  should  cootione  till  the  end  of 
the  allotted  period,  humanity  requires  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  rescued  from  the  cbaacea 
of  long  protracted  disease  terminating  in  prema- 
ture death.  To  make  these  chances  depend  upoo 
the  judgment  or  conjecture  of  the  medical  officer, 
is  to  make  hhn  in  fact  an  executioner,  whose 
doty  is  to  superintend  slow  torture,  to  watch  ita 
progress,  and  determine  when  it  should  be  ar- 
rested to  protect  the  health  of  the  prisooer.  I| 
will  be  found  no  easy  queation  to  solte ;  bow 
long  may  a  man,  with  predisposition  to  consomp^ 
tion,  be  starved  without  developing  the  disease; 
yet,  it  seems  probable,  legislators  will  impose 
this  question  very  frequently  to  medical  officers 
of  the  navy.  But  it  is  still  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  navy,  should  such  an  odi- 
ous duty  be  imposed  upon  them,  will  have  cour- 
age enough  to  force  the  legislators,  in  the  slang 
phrase  sometimes  used  in  legislative  halls,  ^*t0 
face  the  music,'*  by  forbearing  to  interfere,  with 
the  operation  of  the  law  in  any  case,  until  the 
very  last  moment.  Let  sailors  and  soldiers  be 
starved  into  incurable  disease,  on  a  theory  of 
humanity;  but  do  not  hold  medical  men  respon- 
sible for  the  result.  It  would  be  humane  to  en- 
act a  law  on  the  subject  which  cannot  operate 
unequally  through  the  benevolence  or  the  erro* 
oeou6  judgment  of  any  medieal  officer.    TiMre 
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should  be  no  escape  of  puniehmeDt  on  the  ground 
that  the  health  of  the  culprit  will  suffer  by  the 
infliction ;  immunity  should  not  be  provided  for 
evil-doers  of  bad  or  damaged  physical  constitu- 
tion. 

The  law  which  confers  power  on  an  individu- 
al to  starve  a  man  for  thirty  days  arbitrarily,  is 
inconsistent  with  humanity,  with  our  institutions, 
and  opens  a  door  to  greater  cruelty  and  abuse 
than  was  ever  inflicted  under  the  barbarous  law 
of  the  year  1800.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  severity  of  thirty  days  starvation  and 
a  dozen  lashes  well  laid  on ;  there  is  surely  no 
difference  in  the  degradation  of  the  two  modes 
of  punishment ;  disgrace  should  inure  to  crime, 
not  to  the  castigation.  Who  will  contend  that 
the  infamy  of  murder  is  contingent  upon  the  gib- 
bet and  the  executioner  ?  The  headsman's  axe 
never  inflicted  disgrace  upon  an  innocent  victim. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  guilty  escape 
punishment  through  a  lackadaisical  apprehension 
that  it  will  disgrace  or  degrade  them?  Why 
should  the  restraining  influence  which  a  fear  of 
disgrace  or  degradation,  which  the  transcenden- 
tally  benevolent  tell  us  inures  to  punishment,  be 
removed  from  those  who  might  be,  without  such 
influence,  prone  to  olCsnd  against  the  communi- 
ty 7  Must  effectual  niodes  of  punishment  be 
abandoned  on  a  theory  that  it  is  essential,  in  view 
of  humanity,  to  preserve  the  guilty  aud  innocent 
equal  in  character  and  respectability  ?  It  is  be- 
lieved no  civil  court  could  be  restrained  from 
awarding  sentence  of  the  law  on  a  burglar,  on  a 
plea  that  a  man  cannot  be  con6ned  in  a  peniten- 
tiary at  labor  without  injury  to  his  reputation  in 
the  community. 

The  combat  between  the  two  negroes  armed 
with  **cats,'*  which  took  place  in  presence  of  the 
assembled  crew,  was  not  generally  approved : 
but  it  was,  most  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commander,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  the 
sea-service,  and  therefore,  legal,  although  no 
other  officer  on  board  had  ever  witnessed  pre- 
cisely such  an  exhibition.  I  feel  well  assured, 
however,  that  the  commander  acted  on  a  convic- 
tion that  he  was  doing  the  best  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  But,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  example  was  not  beneficial;  because 
the  scene  seemed  to  possess  the  same  kind  of  in- 
terest for  the  crew,  as  may  be  observed  in  an  au- 
dience at  a  bull-bait«  or  a  prize-fight  between 
boxers. 

This  might  be  cited  among  many  instances,  to 
show  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  indefinite 
penal  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  offence 
should  be  punishable  accordiug  to  the  usage  of 
the  sea-service,  which  means,  in  fact,  according 
to  the  habit  or  usage  observed  by  the  commauder 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  adjudicate  the  case.  If  closely 


investigated,  it  would  be  probably  ascertsioed. 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  view  amoog  com- 
manders upon  any  one  point,  connect  with  thia 
most  indefinite  of  all  laws,  the  usage  orcttstom 
of  the  sea-service ;  the  term  should  find  no  place 
in  any  statute  devised  for  observance  in  the 
navy.  It  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  of  in- 
j  stice  and  complaint,  as  long  as  it  is  penniued 
to  remain. 


To  '<  Feather"  on  her  Birth-Day. 

The  flowers  of  April  gem  the  grass 
And  tender  buds  on  every  tree, 
And  waving  herbage  on  the  lea 

Of  Spring,  and  little  clouds  that  pass, 

Steeping  a  moment  in  their  shade 
The  beauteous  face  of  nature,  tell 
That  we  have  bid  the  snows  farewell. 

That  Winter  and  his  ghost  are  laid! 

The  Spring,  a  smiling  angel,  bright 
With  violets  and  primrose  sweet. 
Stands  crowned,  the  Storm-Kiog  at  her  feet, 

Ajid  in  her  eyes  a  heavenly  light. 

Twelve  years  ago,  she  stood  as  now, 
Each  year  her  form  has  graced  the  earth 
As  bright  as  now ;  and  all  her  mirth 

And  joy  fell  on  my  darling's  brow. 

Twelve  years  ago,  as  fair  a  mom 
As  this  came  far  across  the  wave, 
Joy-heralded,  with  colors  brave 

As  those  by  wandering  Maia  woin. 

Twelve  years  ago,  a  little  child 
Began  to  clap  her  tiny  hands 
And  laugh  and  crow,  while  all  the  landi 

With  fair^mid-April  blushed  and  smiled. 

And  now  she  is  my  little  pet. — 
A  maiden  bright  in  childhood's  joy, 
With  whose  young  happy  life  the  alloy 

Of  sorrow  scarce  has  mingled  yet. 

And  may  it  mingle  never,  dear! 

But  all  be  April's  sunny  grace! 

And  may  my  darling's  smiling  face 
Beam  ever,  never  pale  with  care. 

Heaven  grant  that  she  may  find  this  life 

The  portal  to  a  happier  land ! 

And  as  when  on  the  wave-lashed  strand 
The  sunshine  falls  with  clouds  at  strife 

See  on  the  shore  of  earth,  before 
That  loudly-sounding  mighty  sea. 
Glimpses  of  brighter  things  to  be. 

Of  joys  that  live  foravermors! 

A  sage  of  other  days  rejoiced 
That  heaven  had  sent  him  to  the  world, 
When  Spring  her  golden  flag  unfurled, 

And  rung  with  songsters  many-voiced 
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lAeroy  frore— chat  those  who  smiled 
At  the  bobe'B  graces  in  those  hours 
Uightf  on  his  cradle  scattering  flowers 

So  Mess  the  liitare  of  the  chil|I. 

Jftj  such  joaog  flowers  still  tjrpifjr 
Mr  <iarling,  and  her  life  go  on 
Like  golden  arrow.*  from  the  dawn 

Scattered  upon  the  clouds  that  lie 

Upon  the  skies  of  life  :  and  bright 
Dawn  all  her  btrth-days  here  below, 
'Till  her  all  happy  earth-time  go 

To  the  land,  blind  with  dazzling  light. 

15  AprS,lS5SL 


HISTORY  OP  RICHMOXD, 

CHAPTER  ELEVENTH.    (Cowtikdkd.) 

Erery  commotiity  holds  within  itself  tnany 
^tr  cominuaities,  which,  like  the  bidden  wheels 
ifl  I  perfect  watch,  deceriniiie,  theioselves  uaseea, 
ibe  noreraeats  that  appear  upon  its  face ;  aud 
bj  t^ir  regular  or  irregular  action,  make  its  mo- 
lioB  perfect  or  imperfect.  We  will  consider  some 
o(  then.  The  religious  societies  or  churches  of 
Kiebaosd  are  numerous  and  flourishing.  The 
^ues  of  worship  are,  many  of  them,  handsome 
urnetares,  and  all  seem  generally  well  attended  ; 
nakiog,  ia  this  respect,  a  marked  dififerenee  be- 
tveeaihepreseiitand  the  forroercity  of  Richmond. 
'hereare  all  the  various  denominations.  Protest- 
aot  and  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Jew  and  Quaker,  in 
^»  eity ;  the  members  of  these  churches  form 
I  Iv^e  part  of  the  population,  and  by  their  num- 
ber, exercise  a  coDtrolliug  influence  over  the  com- 
fcoaity.  Necessarily  they  are  friends  of  law  and 
wrfer;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  their  influence, 
uided  to  that  native  love  of  order  which  charac- 
lenxei  ibe  Virginia  people,  that  we  have  never 
<eeo  a  mob  in  Ricbmood.  In  a  city  of  the  size, 
^  with  the  mixed  population,  it  is  rare  to  have 
Ae  fity  proceedings  carried  on  with  the  regu- 
Ivity,  aud  with  the  observance  of  good  order, 
^t  we  find  here. 

For  a  city,  or  a  nation,  that  State  pride  in  the 

b>veof  law  and  order  which  we  possess,  has  far 

Diore  iafluence,  and  is,  for  the  mass  of  people,  a 

safer  guide,  than  religious  influence ;  because  the 

ooe  inflaences  but  a  small  uumher  of  persons  in 

^aiity,  and  those  the  liiost  quiet  of  our  citizens; 

wbile  the  other  afiects  men  in  the  mass,  and  even 

tbe  moat  angry  and  headstrong,  come  under  its 

laay.     The  ooe  strives  to  prevent  evil;   the 

other  directs  aud  controls  it,  so  as  to  limit  its 
iction. 

Another  class  of  communities,  are  the  various 
Vol.  XVIII. 


secret  societies  that  flourish  in  Richmond.  The 
Masons  have  several  Lodges,  and  possess  some 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  in  their  number ; 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Druids,  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, and  the  Rechabites,  are  large  and  firmly 
united  bodies  of  men.  The  principles  of  broth- 
erhood, or  fellowship,  of  secresy  and  of  benevo- 
lence to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  have  caused  the 
existence  of  some,  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  all.  Ia  fact,  leaving  out  M asonry,  which  dates 
from  a  period  so  distant,  that  man's  records  do 
not  reach  its  origin,  they  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  counteract  the  selfishness  inhe- 
rent in  our  oature,  which  would  make  us  neglecC 
the  sick,  and  look  upon  all  men  as  enemies  or 
rivals.  Where  religion  has  no  influence,  (and 
the  mass  of  men  have  it  not,)  these  benevolenC 
orders  produce  friendly  feelings ;  and  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  obligation,  require  that  the  sick 
should  be  attended  and  provision  made  fordoing 
good.  The  necessity  that  produced  them  keeps 
them  iu  existence,  by  a  continual  demand  for  the 
exercise  of  their  peculiar  laws;  their  secresy  is 
a  cloak  of  protection  against  impostors,  and  is 
also  a  bond  of  uuion  among  the  members. 

The  last  two  mentioned  bodies  have  more  in- 
fluence on  society  than  the  others ;  theirpecu- 
liar  principle,  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  has  already  worked  decidedly  in  reform- 
ing the  community,  and  much  more  may  be  ez^ 
pected  from  a  body  of  J, 000  men,  pledged  by 
precept  and  example  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  tbeir  society.  Such  a  body,  so  laboring  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  deserves  at  least  the 
praise  of  disiuterested  patriotism;  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  all  who  think  that  the  perma- 
nence of  our  iustitutious  depends  on  the  virtue 
of  our  citizens. 

There  are  several  other  benevolent  societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  bibles,  tracts,  at- 
tending the  poor  when  sick,  and  giving  them 
work  when  well,  managing  orphan  asylums, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  are  in  active  operation  in  tbe 
city  ;  they  belong  more  or  less  to  the  churches, 
and  tuny  be  considered  so  many  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  different  religious  denominations* 

The  military  spirit  exhibits  itself  in  forming 
aud  keeping  up  various  volunteer  companies  in 
Richmond.  Artillery,  cavalry  aud  infantry  may 
be  seen  on  a  fair  turn  out  among  theeity  compa- 
nies. The  Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues, one 
of  the  oldest  companies  in  the  country,  takes  the 
lead  ;  and,  beside  others,  the  German,  the  Irish, 
and  the  Scotch,  have  each  theirown  national  com- 
pany. Add  to  these  the  well-drilled  Public  Guard, 
under  Capt.  Dimmock,  and  Richmond  possesses 
ten  efiicient  companies  of  armed  men,  besides  a  nu- 
merous though  untrained  militia,  and  a  large  storo 
of  arms  iu  the  arsenal.     She  is  thus  admirably 
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qualified  t«i  rraist  foreign  iuvasion,  or  to  put  down 
intestioul  war. 

Amoog  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  city, 
should  have  been  mentioned  the  Fire  Compa- 
nies. They  deserve  notice  from  their  usefulness 
and  from  their  peculiar  organization.  There  are 
seven  engines,  all  under  the  control  of  one  asso- 
ciation, and  this  forms  a  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany: every  member  of  a  fire  company  must 
possess  at  least  one  share  of  stock,  that  thus  his 
own  interest  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  In- 
surance company,  in  preventing  and  putting  out 
fires.  The  city  being  divided  into  three  wards, 
and  being  of  a  very  hilly  character,  the  engines 
of  one  extremity  of  the  city  are  not  permitted  to 
go  farther  than  the  middle  ward;  while  those  of 
the  middle  ward  go  to  either  side  in  case  of  fire. 
This  prevents  crowding  to  fires,  and  consequent 
quarrelling  for  place;  and  is  necessary  in  so 
rough  and  extensive  a  city,  lest  fire  might  show 
itself  in  one  ward,  when  every  engine  and  fire- 
man was  away  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  with 
steep  hills  to  climb  in  returning.  The  compa- 
nies are  very  efficient,  being  well-manned  and 
officered;  their  duty  is  well  done,  without  riot  or 
disturbance.  The  firemen  are  exempt  from  ser- 
ving on  juries,  and  this  exemption  strengthens  the 
companies ;  as  it  is  far  more  easy  and  more  plea- 
sant too  to  drown  the  fire  in  a  neighbor's  house, 
than  to  put  an  end  to  strife  and  quench  the  flames 
of  discord  between  man  and  man. 

Societies  of  all  kinds  flourish  here,  and  com- 
panies are  formed  to  carry  out  their  objects.  In- 
surance against  loss  by  fire,  insurance  of  lives 
are  provided  for;  health  agencies  exist,  and  as- 
sociations for  almost  every  purpose  are  easily 
brought  into  being.  Yet  there  is  one  enterprise 
that  seems  to  have  languished  for  want  of  a  just 
appreciation  by  the  citizens.  Some  public  spir- 
ited men  had  organized  a  company,  and  pur- 
chased, and  laid  out  a  handsome  cemetery  upon 
the  river  bank.  This  scheme  has  met  with  neg- 
lect and  opposition  from  many  of  the  citizens,  in- 
stead of  being  gladly  seized  on  as  providing  a  beau- 
tiful place  of  promenade  for  the  living,  and  of  or- 
namental repose  for  the  dead.  No  cemetery  in 
this  country  combines  such  beauty  of  situation 
or  of  view,  as  this  one,  except  Mount  Au- 
burn. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  absurd  objec- 
tions against  this  place  of  sepulture,  are  losing 
ground  In  the  opinions  of  the  community  ;  and 
that  Richmond,  like  other  large  cities,  will  pos- 
•ess  in  Hollywood  a  Cemetery  suitable  to  its  rank 
and  increasing  Importance. 

Education  is  well  provided  for  In  Ricbmond, 
by  Its  numerous  and  well-appointed  schools  and 
academies.  The  Lancasterian  school  is  support- 
ed partly  by  the  funds  of  the  town,  and  partly 
by  voluntary  subscription;  by  It  the  beneAts  of 


a  good  education  are  brought  to  all  who  will  take 
them.     The  mass  of  the  children  are  taught  io 
private,  or  in  denominational  schools ;  where  lbs 
ablillty  of  the  teachers,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
managers,  are  shown  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
establishment.    The  Baptists  have  a  College  Tor 
the  instruction  of  their  own  people;  the  Roman 
Catholics  another;   and  there  are  many  other 
schools  In  the  city  under  the  influence  of  odier 
religious  doctrines.      The  female  seminarj  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoge,  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mead  is  similirly 
attached  to  the  Episcopalian  church.    It  is  bet- 
ter to  place  education  under  church  influence, 
than  under  that  of  the  State ;  and   by  leaving 
the  whole  matter  to  the  activity  and  emulation, 
as  well  as  to  the  real  learning  and  sanctified  wis- 
dom, of  the  leading  men  of  the  various  deoom- 
i nations,  a  better  system  of  education  must  re- 
sult, than  does  now  from  the  abortive  effort  made 
by  the  State  to  educate  its  sons  and  daughters. 
The  government  cannot,  itself,  educate  thecom- 
muuity ;  it  can  only  act  by  a  cloud  of  irrespoo- 
sible  and  ignorant  school- masters;  nor  would  it 
be  right  for  it  to  exercise  the  power,  if  it  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  imparting  a  good  educa- 
tion.    It  is  no  more  a  part  of  government  to 
provide  education  to  the  people,  than  it  is  to  pro- 
vide labour  and  wages ;  nor  is  it  right  to  tax  one 
section  of  a  community  to  educate  the  other. 
Another  objection  is,  that  State  education  most 
be  an  irreligious  education  ;  if  the  efibrt  be  ibade 
by  a  State  to  educate  religiously  its  people,  it 
either  fails  totally,  or  else  a  tyrannical  union  of 
Church  and  State  results. 

A  splendid  system  of  State  education  may  look 
well  on  paper,  and  excite  the  praises  of  superficial 
minds;  yet,  as  in  many  of  our  northern  States, 
where  so  much  boast  is  made  of  the  commoo 
school  system,  it  has  proved  a  splendid  failure, 
or  has  been  a  source  of  continual  wrangling  aod 
dispute  in  regard  to  religious  tescbiug.  Nor  do 
we  find  those  communities,  said  to  be  best  educa- 
ted there,  most  remarkable  for.good  order  and  for 
that  obedience  to  law,  which  constitutes  the  glory 
of  a  State.  Educated  Intelligence,  without  re- 
finement or  religion,  must  lead  man  to  error; 
and  a  government,  so  based,  tends  to  misrule. 
Schools  originated  and  sustained  by  private,  or 
denominational  enterprise,  are  best;  of  sucb 
kinds  are  the  schools  in  Richmond. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  many  deapondioR 
expressions  used,  in  reference  to  the  degeneracy 
of  Virginia,  and  the  amount  of  ignorance  amon; 
her  population.  And.  if  we  believe  tbo  asser- 
tions of  some,  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  learocd. 
wise  and  happy,  is  to  build  up  school  bouses  every 
|where«  and  teach  eywj  one  to  read,  write  and 
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cipher.  Such  a  plan  we  eonsitler  impracticable 
ia  our  thinly  gettled  country,  impossible  to  carry 
out,  UDieee  atteodance  is  made  compulsory  by 
law,  improper  and  tyrannical  if  sucb  forced  at- 
teodinee  is  required,  and  inefficient  to  accom- 
plish good  proportioned  to  the  expense  and  trou- 
ble necessary.  It  might  produce  a  herd  of  spel- 
lia^-book  philosophers  and  primmer  literati ;  but 
couid  hardly  afford  even  the  means  of  a  good 
educstioo,  ia  the  right  sense  of  tbat  terra.  For 
the  least  part  of  edncation  is  that  acquired  in 
the  iralls  of  a  school  room. 

The  State  should  afford  to  all  its  youth,  so  far 
as  it  eao  without  oppressive  taxation,  the  means, 
net  of  a  common  school  education,  but  of  ob- 
taioing  the  very  best  and  most  concentrated 
koowledge.  And  to  do  this  she  should  bring  to- 
Ketber  Libraries,  and  endow  Colleges;  access 
to  which,  and  \p  the  stores  of  information  and 
meaoe  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  they  pos- 
KiB,  fhoold  be  opened  at  merely  nominal  prices 
to  ill  Virgialans.  We  would  wish  to  see  the 
loirersity  of  Virgioia  containing,  not  400  stu* 
deots,  M  at  present,  but  4,000;  and  a  Library 
proportioned  in  extent  to  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents. Knowledge,  like  beat  and  light,  must 
tome  from  above.  Great  ideas,  important  im- 
proTements  in  science  and  art,  come  not  from 
the  collected  atoms  of  the  mass  of  minds — they 
are  the  godlike  eraanntions  of  individual  men, 
aod  flash  out  from  some  high  point  of  intellect  to 
itUmifle  aod  enliven,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  do,  all 
iieseath  them.  We  have  enough  of  common 
Q'Qdi  in  Virginia ;  we  have  enough  of  half-edu- 
tated  men  ;  what  we  need,  is  an  opportunity  of 
tlioroggh  cultivation  to  all  who  are  capable  of, 
*od  desire  it.  It  has  been  computed,  that  if  all 
dte  lamps,  candles,  and  other  means  of  producing 
%bt,  which  are  nightly  used  on  the  dark  half  of 
the  earth,  were  collected  in  one  mass,  there  would 
^  prodoeed  a  light  and  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  ran  in  its  fnH  shining.  Yet.  being  scattered, 
tl^ej  eanoot  overcome  the  darkness  of  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth,  and  appear  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  bright  god  of  day.  A  simi- 
lar comparison  might  be  made  between  such  far- 
ibiog  riish-lights  as  the  common  schools,  and  the 
cooefotrated  intelligence,  deep  and  thorough 
culture,  and  decided  mental  impression  found  in 
and  made  by  a  well-endowed  and  justly  consti- 
(Qted  Uoiversity. 

In  1838,  the  Medical  Department  of  Hamp- 
den Sydney  College  was  transferred  to  Ricb- 
nond,  and  has  been  slowly  gathering  repntation, 
and  iocreasing  its  number  of  students  ever  since. 
A  handsome  building  has  been  erected  on  Col- 
l^g  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Monumental  Church ; 
it  is  100  feet  long  and  60  broad,  and  is  of  the 
^'gyptian  style  of  arehitectare,  being  one  of  the 


very  few  specimens  of  that  mode  of  bnilding  in 
this  country.  It  is  well  built,  well  arranged  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  Medical  College,  and  well 
situated.  From  being  placed,  however,  in  rather 
an  out  of  the  way  spot,  it  adds  but  little  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  The  same  consideration  that 
makes  us  wish  Richmond  to  be  the  concentrated 
intelligence  and  great  city  of  our  State,  would  lead 
us  to  encourage  this  school.  No  good  medical 
ttchool  has  ever  flourished  out  of  a  great  city  ; 
for  none  other  can  afford  sufficient  material  to 
maintain  one.  The  increase  of  Richmond  will 
benefit  the  school,  and  its  increased  attendance, 
by  men  from  all  parts  of  our  State  and  Southern 
country,  must  benefit  our  city.  Some  two  hun- 
dred students  annually  go  from  Virginia  alone,  to 
Northern  medical  colleges,  and  probably  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  from  the  Southern  States. 
Their  estimated  expenses,  amountiug  to  some- 
thing like  half  a  million  a  year,  is  thus  borne 
off*  to  the  Norrthern  cities  by  Southern  students. 
ft  surely  is  our  interest,  so  to  build  up  our  city, 
and  our  Medical  College,  that  we  may  prevent 
this  emigration  of  men  and  m6ney,  and  thus 
make  Richmond  the  Medical  capital  of  Virginia 
and  of  the  South.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  trade  flows  into  Philadelphia  through  her 
medical  students,  and  that  indirectly  they  benefit 
that  city.  The  various  trades  that  belong  to  med- 
icine, the  very  commerce  that  is  carried  on  in 
drugs,  and  the  money  paid  for  the  medical  jour* 
nals  in  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia ;  with  the 
sums  expended  by  medical  students,  and  by  the 
patients  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
medical  reputations  there,  make  up  a  sum  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  equal  to  the  trade  of  Richmond. 
And  most  of  this  comes  from  the  South. 

By  improving  and  building  up  our  school,  we 
effect  another  purpose ;  not  only  is  there  increase 
of  wealth  and  reputation,  but  we  also  raise  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  State ;  and  by  concentrating,  as  in  a  focus, 
the  scattered  rays  of  intellect  and  of  genius,  the 
fame  of  Virginia  will  burn  brighter  and  her  light 
shine  farther.  To  do  this  several  things  arc  ne- 
cessary :  we  must  have  both  additions  and  chan- 
ges before  our  standard  of  medical  education 
can  be  raised  to  its  proper  height.  There  should 
be  a  school  of  Pharmacy  in  Richmond,  to  aflTord 
every  advantage  for  the  study  of  the  various 
drugs  and  articles  used  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine; this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  there  is  no 
school  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  South,  and  none 
nearer  than  Philadelphia.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
of  our  physicians  and  druggists  will  take  inter- 
est enough  in  this  matter  to  form  such  a  school. 
We  have  already  a  State  Medical  Society  holding 
its  meetings  here;  in  it,  essays  are  read  and  dis- 
cussions are  carried  on  upon  diseases  and  their 
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treatment.  It  is  well  attended,  and  rnutual  ben- 
efit  results  from  its  meetings.  Branch  societies 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  more 
general  interest  is  uuvr  felt  in  regard  to  medical 
science. 

Recently  a  medical  journal,  the  Stethoscope, 
has  been  established.  It  is  the  first  and  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  Vir|j;inia ;  and  certainly  is  very 
much  needed.  For  if  properly  supported  by  the 
profession,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  valuable 
mean  of  collecting  information,  and  of  stimu- 
lating the  medical  mind  of  the  State.  No  pains 
will  he  spared  by  its  able  editor,  Dr.  Gooch,  as- 
sisted by  the  faculty  generally  of  the  city,  to 
render  it  an  excellent  Virginia  medical  journal. 
This  Medical  Society,  it  is  hoped  and  intended, 
will  become  eventually  a  College  of  Physicians, 
similar  in  aim  and  principle  to  that  of  London ; 
and  this  journal  serves  as  its  organ,  and  as  the 
voice  of  the  profession  in  the  State  and  in  the 
South. 

Some  change  should  also  be  made  in  the  med- 
ical schools  of  the  State.  The  one  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  more  thorough  in  its  course  than  any 
other  school  is  this  country,  yet  from  its  being  in 
a  small  town,  must  ever  remain  a  miniature 
school.  Jt  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  form 
one  good  medical  college,  to  combine  the  school 
of  the  University  and  the  school  of  Richmond ; 
retaining  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  one, 
and  the  city  advantages  of  the  other.  We  should 
thus  have  the  best  men  of  both  schools,  and  the 
most  perfect  course  of  instruction,  with  all  other 
advantages.  Then,  again,  to  keep  this  up  as  a 
superior  institution,  the  system  of  **concours** 
should  be  adopted  in  filling  vacancies;  that  is, 
whenever  a  chair  is  vacant,  let  it  be  advertised, 
and  let  him  who  can  prove  himself,  before  com- 
petent cxamiuers,  the  best  informed  physician, 
and  the  most  able  instructor,  receive  the  chair  as 
reward  of  merit.  Jt  is  this  system  which  makes 
the  French  schools  of  medicine  superior  to  all 
others,  and  it  is  besides  better  suited  to  our  re- 
publican principles  than  the  present  o.ue. 

Let  these,  or  similar  changes  be  made,  and  the 
Virginia  school  of  Medicine  will  acquire  greater 
reputation,  and  attract  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents. We  must  make  it  not  only  good ; — 
it  must  be  superior;  for  thus  only  can  we  over- 
come the  reputation  that  bears  off*  so  many  Vir- 
ginia students  to  Northern  colleges.  It  is  not 
just  to  blame  any  man  for  going  out  of  Virginia 
to  obtain  a  superior  education.  One  must  be 
perfectly  selfish  in  getting  an  education ;  and  go 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained  best  and  cheapest. 
Patriotism  has  nothing  to  do  with  obtaining  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  excuse  a  bad  education  because 
one  was  too  patriotic  to  get  a  better  one,  is  the 
extreme  of  folly.    Learning  baf  no  country  or 


climate;  it  owns  no  political  limits;  but  is  free 
to  all  countries  as  the  winds  that  sweep  over 
them,  and  universal  in  its  benefits  as  the  air  we 
breathe. 

We  wish  and  hope  that  Xhe  Legislature  of 
Virginia  would  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, so  that  Richmond  may  become  importaat 
to  Virginia  and  to  the  South  generally  as  a  school 
of  Medicine.  They  have  already  assisted  the 
College  here  existing ;  yet  by  extending  judirioui 
and  abundant  aid,  and  by  wise  legislation oa  the 
subject  of  medical  instruction,  they  may  enable 
the  faculty  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  a  great 
State  school  of  medicine. 

Although  there  are  many  men  in  Richmond  and 
in  Virginia  who  have  highly  cultivated  minds,  and 
possess  great  acuteness  of  intellect,  few  or  none 
have  everdevoted  themselves  to  scientific  porauiti 
with  ardour.  There  has  been  no  demand  for  such 
men  by  the  public,  and  in  consequence  the  few 
Virginians  who  have  cultivated  deeply  the  sci- 
ences, have  sought  fame  and  appreciation  in 
other  States.     With  every  matorial  to  make  a 
scientific  people,  Virginia  has  allowed  the  taleot 
within  her  to  lie  idle,  and  made  no  steady  effort 
to  develope  her  resources  by  the  scientific  obser- 
vation of  her  sons.     It  only  requirea  the  same 
time  that  is  wasted  in  politics,  and  the  same 
energy  that  has  given  her  the  lead  in  other  thin^ 
to  give  her  superiority  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  is 
the  arts  that  adorn  the  old  age  of  nations.    la 
the  South  men  study  the  sciences  for  amusement, 
or  as  an  accomplishment;  they  have  no  ulterior 
end  in  view.     Whereas  in  those  countries,  in 
which  scientific  knowledge  abounds,  those  whs 
cultivate  it,  have  in  view  the  emoluments  and 
the  fame  w*hich  knowledge  brings;  they  expect 
to  lecture  or  to  publish  ;  to  fill  professors'  chairs, 
or  to  improve  the  arts.     Consequently  their  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  thorough,  and  the  pursoitof 
it  ardent.    Thus  we  in  the  South,  pareuiog  that 
as  an  amusement,  which  the  men  of  the  North 
follow  as  an  employment,  have  not  equalled  them 
in  the  completeness  or  thoroughness  of  our  sci- 
entific attainmeu?s.    The  same  observation  and 
comparison  holds  good    in  literature ;    for  we 
possess  both  sufficient  intellect  and  insufficient  io- 
d  us  try. 

The  Historical  Society  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  Virginia*  and  it  b.is 
but  a  galvanized  existence.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  this  city,  and  the  annual  address  attract! 
attention.  William  C.  Rives,  now  Minister  to 
France,  is  its  President.  The  public  have  not 
taken  much  interests  in  its  objects;  and  hare 
neglected  the  periodical  published  by  its  Secre- 
tary, William  Maxwell.  This  is  an  able  little 
journal;  devoted,  of  course,  to  the  hietory  sod 
antiquities  of  Virginia,  and  called  The  Virgiuia 
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Hiitoriciil  Register;  it  deserves  more  notice  at 
tbe  hands  of  the  public  than  it  has  yet  received. 
The  editor  desigoa  it  to  be  a  atorebouse  of  facta 
iu  relation  to  our  early  history ;  and  if  properly 
aided  by  those  who  have  opportunity  of  collect- 
ins  sQcb  facts,  or  of  making;  antiquarian  re- 
searches, will  render  it  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  records. 

It  TTould  scarcely  be  proper  in  writing  tbe  hia- 
torj  of  any  place  of  importance*  to  omit  some 


much  formed  and  kept  in  existence,  by  the  iorel- 
lect  and  energy  that  has  marked  the  political  pa* 
pers  of  this  city.  And  (his  character  of  tbe  press 
has  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  Richmond  has 
not  only  been  the  Capital  of  the  State,  but  also 
the  place  of  holding  great  Couveutions,  where 
great  men  have  gathered  together,  and  have 
sent  forth  resolutions  and  opinions,  that  have 
ruled  the  Commonweallh.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  po- 
litical heart  of  Virginia;  and,  by  its  press,  has 


lecoantaDddescripiionof  its  press.     In  fact,  the  '  pulsated   through  the  whole   State.     Within 


corp  of  editors,  form  the  most  influential  body  in 
every  country  where  the  press  is  free ;  and  well 
deserre  tbe  name  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  In 
our  day  and  country,  they  represent  tbe  com- 
iDoniues  among  which  they  live,  they  are  mouth- 


few  years  past,  several  new  papers  have  been 
added  to  tbe  number  of  those  already  existing :  a 
greater  stimulus  has  thus  been  given;  a  more  ex- 
tended and  varied  amount  of  knowledge  required, 
and  a  higher  grade  of  intellect  exhibited  in  the 


piere^for  the  silent  masses,  and   possess  more  press  now,  than  in  former  years.     In  its  influ- 


efective  iaflaeDce  than  any  number  of  tbe  most 
eloquent  orators.  They  speak  to  men  of  all  ages 
aod  in  all  places,  they  give  imformatiou  to  tbe 
de^f,  irbo  cannot  hear  the  orator,  and  bring  per- 
luaiion  to  the  contentious  partizan,  who  will  not 
lisiea  to  the  words  of  an  opponent.  The  press 
Bot  only  represents,  it  also  forms  public  opinion, 
iDd  ridier  elevates  or  depraves  tbe  sentiments 
sud  tbe  character  of  a  people.  He  was  a 
vite  man,  who  said,  in  olden  time :  **Let  me  make 
the  songs,  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws  of 
the  Datioa.**  Had  he  lived  in  these  times,  he 
iroold  have  said  :  **Let  me  direct  the  press,  and  I 
c^re  not  who  makes  the  laws  or  tbe  songs,  or 
even  writes  tbe  books,  or  directs  tbe  government 
of  the  people.  '*  His  knowledge  is.  indeed,  pow- 
er, wbo  maaages  an  influential  press ;  for,  he  not 
ooly  puts  thoughts  into  the  mind,  and  excites 
riDotions  in  the  heait,  hut  also  brings  words  to 
ti)e  lips,  and  arme  that  mighty  weapon,  the 
iDDgue,  with  its  most  powerful  means  of  assault 
>od  defence.  It  may  fairly  be  asserted,  that  the 
nHstanee  of  almost  the  whole  conversation  of  an 
entire  commanity,  for  a  whole  day,  may  be  found 
iRthe  oioroing  papers  of  that  day.  The  news- 
paper press  of  a  city,  is,  in  fact,  so  many  brain- 
poiota  for  that  city.  And,  our  great  boast,  as  a 
people,  is,  not  that  we  can  bring  three  million  of 
oayonetB  into  the  field  to  meet  an  invading  foe; 
ootibat  we  live  in  a  country^  where  equal  rights 
are  extended  to  every  class  of  citizens,  and 
*here  the  will  of  the  people  is  tbe  law  of  the 
M:  it  14,  that  we  are  a  people  wbo  possess 
tffeoty-eight  hundred  newspapers,  with  an  ag- 
?"^te  circulation  of  5,000,000.  A  free  press 
u  at  once  the  symbol  and  tbe  cause  of  liberty  in 
«  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  the 
Kicbnood  public,  that  their  papers  indicate  a 
i»gh  order  of  talent;  and,  that  their  influence, 
throo|boat  the  Stale,  is  more  powerful,  than  the 
pfrea  of  aay  other  city  in  any  other  State.  The 
political  character  of  Virginia,  has  been  very 


ential  press,  Richmond  is,  beyond  all  question, 
the  capital  city  of  Virginia. 

Richmond  is  admirably  suited  for  trade  and  for 
manufactures.  Her  position  was  chosen,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  under  the  Indian  Rule, 
from  its  facilities  as  a  place  of  trade,  and  it  ie 
now  realizing  the  justice  of  its  selection.  Placed 
in  the  centre  of  Eastern  Virginia,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water  navigation,  having  a  fine,  large,  tobac- 
co producing  back  country,  with  extensive  coal 
fields  on  each  side  of  it,  and  minerals  and  mctale 
in  abundance  in  the  regions  above  it,  connected 
by  its  canal,  with  the  wheat  growing  upper  coun- 
try, and  with  Railroads  extending  their  arms  in 
every  direction  around,  she  draws,  necessarily, 
heavy  trade  from  Virginia,  East  and  West,  and 
from  North  Carolina. 

By  carrying  out  her  present  schemes  of  im- 
provement, she  will  connect  herself  with  tbe 
Ohio  river,  and  with  the  Mississippi,  and  thus 
will  gather  much  Western  trade  and  travel  onto 
herself.  Her  merchants  are  very  active  in  these 
schemes,  and  are  pursuing  an  enlightened  policy, 
that  will  very  much  benefit  their  city. 

For  manufacturing  purposes,  Richmond  has  a 
situation  equal  to  any  other  place  in  this  conn- 
rry;  its  water  power  is  certainly  unsurpassed, 
and  is  sufficient  to  make  her  another  Loivell. 
The  population  might  be  increased  50,000  per- 
sons, employed  in  and  about  her  manufactories, 
without  making  full  use  of  her  immense  power; 
which  seems,  indeed,  sufficient  to  put  in  action 
machinery  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Some  account  of  those  already  in  existence, 
may  be  found  in  tbe  Richmond  Directory,  pub- 
lished by  William  L.  Montague,  which  contains 
much  interesting  matter  relating  to  this  city. 

Richmond  might  become  tbe  great  manufac- 
turing city  of  the  South.  It  has  around  it,  and 
in  parts  of  Virginia  accessible  to  it,  treasures  of 
metals  that  would  give  great  scope  to  manufac- 
turing euterprtse.     Virginia  has  lead  enough  to 
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furaisb  shot  to  the  whole  couutry,  yet  her  mines 
are  not  worked,  uor  is  there  a  single  shot- tower 
iu  Richmoud,  or  ia  the  State.  Her  mountain 
caves  yield  saItj>etro,  and  sulphur  is  abundantly 
found,  yet  she  buys  foreif^n  gunpowder,  and  relies 
on  other  States  for  the  very  materials  of  self- 
defence.  With  abundance  of  copper  ore,  she  has 
no  smelting  establishment  in  Richmond,  to  en- 
courage the  working  or  to  afford  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  mines.  She  possesses  a  siu- 
gle  factory  fur  making  nails  to  drive  down  her 
floors,  and  none  to  make  a  sheet  of  lead  or  zinc 
to  cover  her  roofs.  She  is  dependent  on  other 
States  for  her  manufactures,  and  instead  of  ma- 
king locomotives*  in  this  age  of  progress,  is  still 
rearing  race  horses! 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  require  capital  and 
skill,  to  undertake  and  carry  them  on  with  suc- 
cess, and  therefore,  are  uulikely  to  succeed  here. 
Yet,  the  same  may  be  said  of  manufacturing  to- 
bacco; although  large  quantities  of  that  article 
are  manufactured  iu  Richmond,  and  its  value 
very  much  increased  in  the  process. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  more  than  half  the 
tobacco  crop  of  the  State  is  worked  up,  and  the 
value  increased,  by  the  labour  bestowed  on  it, 
a  hundred  per  cent*  It  would  bo  good  policy  to 
export  none  but  manufactured  tobacco,  thus  em- 
ploying our  own  labour  in  enhancing  the  value 
of  our  ancient  staple. 

Again,  much  of  the  imperfect  and  refuse  arti- 
cle, is  sent  to  foreign  countries,  there  manufac- 
tured, and  comes  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest,  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  make  snuff  in  Richmond. 
James  River  would  probably  furnish  water  pow- 
er to  turn  a  snuff  mill  without  interfering  with  its 
otberemployments;  and  the  good  people  of  Rich- 
mond could  go  to  mill  with  their  boxes,  or  have 
a  snuff  cart  perambulating  the  streets  to  supply 
customers.  The  coarse  tobacco,  the  stems  pick- 
ed out  of  the  leaves,  and  all  the  refuse  parts,  are 
sold  for  this  purpose ;  aud  the  difference  iu  value, 
between  the  unmanufactured  and  the  manufac- 
tured article,  is  indicated  by  the  price  at  which 
one  is  sold  and  the  other  bought.  The  stems 
are  bought  for  from  two  to  four  cents  a  pouud ; 
the  foreign  snuff  sells  here  for  three  dollars,  and 
the  northern  have  half  a  dollar  to  a  quarter  per 
pound.  The  expense  of  the  Atlantic  voyage,  in 
going  and  returning,  the  manufacturers*  profits, 
and  the  exorbitant  Custom  House  duties  in 
foreign  countries,  make  this  price  so  heavy* 
Yett  the  profits  necessarily  made  in  this  manu- 
facture, by  the  men  of  the  North,  should  stimu- 


*  We  d^em  it  just  to  our  manufactnrent  to  Ktnte,  thot 
the  fineit  Liocomotives  arp  boilt  in  our  City  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Anderson  end  Tidbot  &  Brother.— £0.  Mess. 


late  us  to  take  iu  our  own  hands,  this  entire  bu- 
siness. There  are  about  45.00U  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  annually  made  in  Virginia,  estimated  at 
$5,000,000  value.  Of  this,  from  25.000  to  30,OUO 
hogsheads  are  manufactured  ;.  and  the  Fe«t  wiih 
the  stems,  taken  from  the  leaf,  previoos  to  mao- 
ufacture,  are  sold  to  foreign  countries,  or  in  the 
North.  The  manufactured  article  is  increased 
more  than  an  hundred  per  cent  in  value;  and  the 
stems,  &c.,  which  constitute  one-fonrih  of  the 
leaf,  are  also  sold  for  their  specific  purpoae  and 
price.  Consequently,  if  the  whole  was  worked 
up,  as  it  should  be,  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  State 
would  be  then  worth  at  least  $10,000,000  in  the 
manufactured  article  alone.  And  if  the  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  part  of  which  the  entire  coa- 
sists,  were  ground  and  compoonded  into  siinfT, 
it  would  set  the  whole  world  sneezing ;  ioaamuch 
as  there  would  result  some  21,600,000  pounds  of 
snuff,  (one  pound  of  tobacco,  making,  by  the 
mixture  used,  two  pounds  of  this  titilUtiog  pow- 
der.) Truly,  Virginia  would  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  if  this  was  put  to  use ! 

We  know  that  manufactured  tobacco  cannot 
be  entered  in  the  European  ports,  and  that  these 
calculations  could  not  be  realized.  We  have 
made  them  simply  to  show  a  neglected  source 
of  wealth;  in  the  creation  of  which,  slave  laboar 
can  be  largely  employed,  and  which  becomes 
an  important  subject  of  consideration,  when  we 
consider  the  increasing  commercial  importance 
of  our  position  as  a  State;  as  the  trade  with  and 
from  South  America,  and  that  of  Asia,  will  soon 
pass  along  our  coast  or  through  our  territory. 

There  is  another  branch  of  industry,  which 
does  not  require  much  skill  or  capital,  which  maj 
be,  without  trouble,  extended  as  it  proves  profi- 
table, and  which  has  never  been  cultivated  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  We  allude  to  Gold  Beating. 
The  Gold  Mines  of  Virginia,  should  be  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  State;  they  are,  instead,  i 
means  of  impoverishing  it.  We  produce  the 
raw  material,  and  send  it  off  to  the  Mint.  In 
digging  the  gold,  we  do  little  more  than  pay  for 
the  labour  employed,  and  we  ruin  the  soil,  utter- 
ly ;  no  real  benefit  results  from  gold  mines,  to  the 
community  in  which  they  are  found.  Yei,  no 
substance  is  so  valuable,  when  manufactsred  t 
the  king  of  metals  repays  its  labourer  in  a  kinglr 
manner.  Let  any  sum  in  gold  be  manufactured 
into  jewelry ;  its  value  is  increased  st  least 
four  hundred  per  cent.  The  gold  pen,  the  sim* 
plest  fprm  of  manufactured  gold,  will  sell  for 
from  four  to  eight  times  the  value  of  the  metal. 
And  so  of  every  other  form  of  manufacture. 
In  making  the  gold  leaf,  for  the  dentist  or  the 
gilder,  the  metal  is  first  rolled  out  tbinlyt  and  then 
beaten  with  heavy  hammers,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  tenuity.    The  hammecs  are 
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ehaogad  at  the  gold  becomes  thinoer;  mid  to 
render  tha  work  aoifomi,  «s  well  ag  to  preveot 
wute,  tile  metal  is  placed  between  layers  of  ani- 
nal  nembraoo:  aod  of  these,  the  best  are  made 
of  (be  meinbraiie  that  surrounds  the  heart  of  the 
ox,  or  from  parts  of  the  intestines.  By  this  pro- 
tca^uk  oQuce  of  gold  (a  doubloon)  may  be  made 
to  co?er  a  space  equal  to  160  square  feet;  it  will 
tab  282,000  such  sheets,  to  make  the  thickness 
of  ao  iocb ;  and  it  is  so  thin,  that  light  will  shine 
tbroagh  it,  yet  is  its  continuity  perfect.  To  do 
thU,  requires  the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the  mem- 
braoei,aod  the  hand  to  use  them.  Care  is  taken, 
that  00  loos  occurs,  by  daily  washing  the  bodies 
of  the  workmen,  and  collecting  the  du^t  of  the 
ibop;  all  which  pasites  through  the  crucible,  and 
tbe  scattered  or  adherent  particles,  are  thus  col- 
lefied. 

The  qoantity  of  gold  from  Virginia,  coined  in 
tbeUuited  States  Mint,  during  the  year  184U, 
was  valued  at  $129,382;  from  the  ^quantity 
Ixfogbt  up  by  jewelers,  or  sold  in  other  ways,  it 
loaj  be  estimated  that  150,000  pennyweights  of 
gokl  were  dug  in  Virginia  alone,  during  that  yaar. 
ADdsioce  the  year  1824,  when  gold  was  first 
foiiud  iu  one  or  two  spots,  up  to  the  present  time, 
(ld50)  witbTery  little  more  than  surface  workings 
io  a  few  counties  of  the  State,  more  than  two 
miilion  dollars  worth  of  gold,  has  been  found  in 
^ir^ioia.  If  this  amount  had  been  beaten  out 
imo  gold  leaf,  it  would  have  covered  over,  with 
thiogold,  a  farm  of  500  acres;  and  would  have 
i>eea  iorreased  in  value,  by  the  manufacture,  to 
^^t  or  six  millions.  If  made  into  gold  pens,  it 
vooid  have  furnished  from  six  to  seven  million 
pevi  valued  and  sold  at  a  dollar  for  each ;  thus 
eahaQciog  the  value  of  the  article  three  hundred 
pereeoL  Again,  if  manufactured  into  jewelry, 
^bile  the  expense  of  working  and  the  skill  ne- 
Cfi^ary.  would  be  much  greater  than  is  required 
la  either  of  these  modes  of  manufacture,  the  pro- 
poriiooate  increase  in  value,  would  far  exceed 
either  the  beaten  leaf  or  the  manufactured  pen. 
Much  depends  on  the  fashion  of  jewelry;  and 
prubably  one-fuurth  or  one- third  the  cost  of  such 
oruaments.  arises  from  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
I^his,  added  to  the  alloy  used,  aud  the  workman's 
skill  employed  in  the  manufacture,  would  render 
>a  bandred  dollars  of  gold  capable  of  being  work- 
^  into  jewelry,  sold  for  ten  times  that  sum.  The 
{old  of  Virginia,  is  but  a  small  part  of  her  annual 
pruduets,  yet,  it  is  seut  from  her  unmanufactured ; 
vboreas,  large  numbers  of  her  people  could  be 
employed  iu  the  various  kinds  of  work  resulting 
from  its  use,  and  her  wealth  materially  enhanced 
^J  such  manufactures. 

It  was,  at  one  time  expected,  that  the  silk- 
worm aud  the  mulberry  would  be  largely  culti- 
vated iu  Virginia,  aud  that  Richmond  would  be- 


come a  market  for  silk,  and  a  place  of  manufac- 
ture for  its  beautiful  fabrics.  As  when  rightly 
looked  at,  the  handsome  houses  and  the  extend- 
ed streets,  the  wealth  and  the  commerce  of  Ly- 
ons, in  France,  were  built  up  by  the  iasigoificant 
silk  work,  (so  that  not  inappropriately,  it  maybe 
termed,  one  vast  cocoon  )  a  similar  cause  acting 
here,  would  produce  similar  and  equal  results. 
Such  anticipations  have  been  disappointed,  by 
the  entire  absence  of  the  silk  culture  in  Virginia ; 
although  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  worm 
flourishes  here,  that  it  can  be  made  profitable, 
that  such  a  staple  is  well  adapted  to  our  climate* 
aud  that  for  the  cultivation  ofstaplecrops,  our  slave 
population  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Yet,  it  is  thought 
better  by  our  farmers  to  impoverish  their  lauds, 
and  to  make  a  bare  support  for  themselves  and 
their  slaves,  by  the  present  system  of  cultivation ; 
while  the  trash  gang,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of 
the  women  and  children,  could  attend  silk  worms 
enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  to  enrich  their 
owner. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  Virginia,  to  raise  silk ; 
attention  was  early  paid  here  to  its  cultivation,  and 
the  coronation  robe  of  Charles  Second  of  Eng- 
land, was  made  from  silk  raised  and  spun  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester. 

Again,  of  another  article,  we  believe  that  the 
great  staple  of  China  can  he  raised  in  Virginia; 
it  remains  to  be  shown  with  what  success,  and 
at  what  profit.  Tea  is  a  saleable  article,  its  use 
increasing,  and  becoming  universal,  its  effect  on 
man  a  good  one,  and  its  price  great.  These  are 
inducements  to  cultivate  it.  An  effort  is  now 
making,  to  introduce  it  in  South  Carolina, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Lower  Virginia* 
0  its  relation  to  the  ocean,  and  its  prevailing 
winds,  in  its  numerous  rivers,  intersecting  and 
rendering  unhealthy  the  country,  in  the  tendency 
to  malaria,  &c.,  closely  resembles  China.  We 
have  too,  a  large  population,  (as  was  said  in 
speaking  of  silk,  another  product  of  China.)  that 
from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  absence  of 
staple  crops,  do  not  support  themselves  by  their 
labour;  who  grow  up  and  are  sold  off,  to  pay  the 
I  expense  of  bringing  them  up.  and  to  support 
!  those  who  stay  behind.  The  cultivation  of  the 
I  tea  plant,  as  of  the  silk  worm,  would  give  profi- 
table employment  to  this  class ;  and  thus  prevent 
that  const  mt  sending  off  of  slaves  to  the  South- 
ern States,  which  is  rapidly  depriving  Virginia 
of  her  labouring  population. 

Again,  in  tea  drinking,  and  tea  producing  coun- 
tries, there  is  but  little  malarious  influence;  it  is 
probable  that  the  bad  air,  bad  water,  and  abun- 
dant malaria  of  China,  compelled  the  use  of  this 
plant;  some  skilful  physician  discovered  its  pro- 
perties, and  made  its  use  universal.  Now,  the 
malarious  tendencies  of  our  lower  conntry,  are 
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well  known ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  perbaps, 
the  cultivation  of  the  health-giving  tea  plant,  may 
be  thought  worthy  of  consideration. 

Wine  makiuff  ia  another  occupation  that  baa 
never  floBriabed  in  this  State.  AUhoui»h  we  are 
opposed  to  its  use ;  yet,  aa  the  masa  of  men  will 
ever  drink,  it  is  better  that  fermented  liquors 
abould  take  the  place  of  distilled  spirits  ;  wine  is 
certainly  less  hurtful  than  whiskey,  and  it  is  more 
patriotic  as  well  as  more  wholesome,  to  drink  the 
pure  wines  of  our  own  country,  than  foreign 
adulterated  mixtures-  Wine  drinking  countries, 
are  temperate  countries;  a  druuken  man  is  a  rare 
sight  in  the  lands  where  the  vine  grows  freely. 
The  same  cannot  he  said  of  a  whiskey,  and  rum 
drinking  community.  The  vine  can  he  raised 
with  profit  on  our  soil,  and  its  fruit  may  become 
a  profitable  source  of  commerce.  The  very  black- 
berry that  covers  our  worn  out  soils,  will  yield  a 
wine,  equal  in  strength^  and  similar  and  superior 
in  medicinal  properties,  to  the  best  Port  wine. 

In  the  tea  making,  wine  producing,  and  silk 
growing  countries,  we  find  wealth  and  commerce 
to  exist,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  people  im- 
proves. They  may  be  called  agricultural  man- 
ufactures; and  their  tendency  is  to  disseminate 
wealth  throughout  a  community ;  as  well  as  by 
creating  commerce,  to  build  up  its  cities.  No 
nation  can  rise  to  eminence,  and  retain  it,  if  her 
people  follow  only  one  occupation,  or  pursue  only 
one  road  to  reputation.  Agriculture  has  been 
our  only  employment,  aud  political  reuown  our 
only  pursuit.  Both  are  worthy  of  being  followed  ; 
for,  the  science  of  government,  and  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  are  occupations  fit  for  freemen.  Yet, 
we  may  pursue  either  improperly,  and  to  an  ex- 
cess ;  our  agriculture  has  worn  out  our  soil,  and 
our  mad  pursuit  of  political  honour,  has  impov- 
erished our  State ;  the  one  pursuit  is  as  barren 
as  the  other;  and  to  enrich  Virginia,  we  must 
turn  our  energies  into  other  channels  also.  Ag- 
riculture to  produce,  manufactures  to  increase 
the  value  of  those  products,  and  commerce  to 
disseminate  the  manufactured  articles,  and  en- 
hance their  price,  make  the  wealth  of  a  State, 
and  form  a  triple  cord,  that  binds  society  into  an 
active  and  mutually  dependent  body.  In  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  no  commerce,  scarcely  any  man- 
ufactures, and  an  imperfect  and  murderous  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  Richmood  affords  facilities 
of  the  best  kind  for  trade  and  for  majufactures  ; 
as  the  great  city,  and  place  where  everjthiug  is 
centering  in  the  State,  it  furnishes  every  advan- 
tage, to  employ  the  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  old  Dominion.  When  the  lines 
of  communication,  now  making,  shall  terminate 
here,  and  all  the  improvements  contemplated, 
be  finished ;  when  the  James  River  shall  be  so 
cleared  out,  that  vessels  can  sail  above  the  bar,  I 


and  enter  the  dock;  when  foreign  commerce 
shall  pour  its  treasures  into  oorstore-bouses;  and 
trade,  having  its  beginnings  in  the  distant  Cali- 
fornia, shall  come  on  the  rivers  and  throngh  the 
States  of  the  West  to  our  doors;  when  the  spirit 
of  manufacturing  shall  spread  among  her  citi- 
zens, and  the  immense  water  |>ower  be  used  ia 
developing  and  increasing  the  resources  broDght 
in  by  this  trade,  creating  commerce,  and  en- 
livening and  enriching  our  State;  then  will 
Richmond  take  the  place  which,  from  her  posi- 
tion and  natural  advantages  she  was  designed  to 
occupy,  as  the  great  commercial  manufactoriog 
city  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 
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BY  GEORQS  K.  SENSSif  ST. 

Acrotfs  the  Styjpan  river 

The  boatman  Charon  rows ; 
Right  to  and  fro  for  ever. 

No  holiday  he  knowa. 
In  vain  we  would  discover. 

With  mortal  eyes,  the  track, 
Though  myriads  pass  over. 

There  never  one  came  back. 

Along  the  margin  dreary. 

Beneath  thecyprc»i  cold, 
Stand  many,  sad  and  weary, 

Holding  no  boughs  of  gold. 
Why  ehould  they  look  so  sombre, 

Beside  the  waters  black  T 
From  all  the  countless  number. 

There  never  one  came  beck. 

The  lover  and  the  maiden. 

The  olden  and  the  young. 
The  soul  with  sorrow  laden, 

Beauty  idolized  and  song: 
They  come,  ihey  throng  together, 

Awe-hushed,  demoniac, 
They  go,  they  know  not  whither, 

There  never  one  came  back 

Across  the  Stygion  river 

The  lioatman  Charon  rows; 
Right  to  and  fro  for  ever, 

No  holiday  he  knows. 
His  heart  hath  high  pulsations, 

His  will  duth  never  lack, 
His  oar  hath  ferried  nations 

Where  never  one  came  back. 
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A  DAT  OR  TWO  IN  IRELAND. 

(COPIKD  FKOW  MT  JOUKirAL.) 

Mmdtty,  Sept.  1,1851.     Here  is  the  FalK    I 
left  boiD«  the  last  week  of  Spring,  and  so  have 
been  absent  an  entire  season.    The  summer, 
with  its  harvest,  its  fruits  and  flowers,  is  over. 
The  grain  that  I  left  growing  is  housed;  the  com 
that  was  hardly  above  the  ground  is  matured, 
and  iu  heavy  ears  will  be  hanging  from  the  stalks 
when  1  return ;  the  grass  fields  will  be  brown— 
the  early  falling  leaves  will    be   beginning  to 
drop— the  evening  of  the  year  will  be  coming 
on,  and  nature  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
pose of  winter.     These  changes  I  can  antici- 
pate ;  but  wliat  are  the  changes  that  will  surprise 
me  when  I  aee  them?     How  much,  oh,  how 
BiQch  that  ia  precious  to  me,  does  that  home 
eooiain!     Is  it  now,  as  it  was  whenlleftit? 
Wife,   and  dear  children,  and  friends?     No: 
every  thing  ia  not  the  same.     The  world  has  its 
being  in  vicissitude,  and  doubtless  some  change 
has  oceorred  in  the  circle  most  important  to  me. 
1  had  thia  morning  a  shade  of  trouble  to  pass 
across  my  breast.    I  felt  as  if  my  nest  of  young 
outs  was  invaded,  and  as  if  their  mother  was 
^^^SS^inS  <o  defend  them,  and  waa  calling  aloud 
for  me.     Oh,  that  I  had  the  unwearying  wings 
of  aa  eagle,  to  clear  the  space  that  separates  me 
from  my  loved  ones:  and  if  these,  what  then  ? 
Sappoae  you  found  the  dearest  of  them    all, 
itretcbed  opon  a  bed  of  sickness,  with  the  wing 
of  the  Death -Angel  shadowing  the  pale  brow — 
what,  weak  roan,  couldst  thon  do  ?     What,  but 
pray  ?  and  that  thou  mayst  do,  as  well,  as  earn* 
estly,  and  as  efficiently  here  as  there— and  there- 
fore pray-     Ah,  have  1  ever  forgotten  to  invoke 
for  the  loved  of  my  heart  the  blessings  of  that 
Providence  that  has  been  so  gracious  to  me. 

At  7^  we  left  Belfast  for  Dublin.  We  trav- 
elled aome  distnace  by  railway  to  Portadown, 
then  about  18  miles  by  coach  to  Newry,  and 
tbeoce  by  railway  again,  passing  Droghed a,  (the 
Irish  prooonciation  of  thia  name  is  inimitably 
»weet,)  to  Dublin,  wbifch  we  reached  about  31 
P.  M.  Some  of  the  country  through  which  we 
pa»ed  was  picturesque  and  quite  fertile,  espe- 
cially about  Belfast,  and  aa  we  approached  Dro- 
gbeda;  but  even  in  the  beet  parts  the  cultivation 
it  Dot  eqoal  to  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  either 
Esglaod  or  Scodand.  The  fields  are  not  as 
clean,  nor  the  enclosures  as  good,  and  everything 
has  a  more  temporary  look  than  in  England. 
This  part  of  Ireland  is  Protestant,  and  the  State 
of  agriculture  is  superior  by  far  to  that  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bearing  classes  is  much  better.    tSdtl,  the  cbar- 
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acterisdcs  of  Irelapd,  the  mud  cabin,  the  thatched 
roof,  the  dirt  floor,  were  every  where  to  be  met 
with.    And  so  too  was  to  be  seen  in  great abon* 
dance.  Ireland's  bane,  licensed  grog-shops*    I 
asked  if  Father  Mathew  had  done  much  good* 
and  a  clergymen  sitting  beside  me,  said  that  hia 
influence,  though  surprising  at  first,  had  proved 
to  be  temporary  in  the  main.     However,  I  was 
told  elsewhere,  that  his  efiorto  had  acsomplished 
a  great  deal  for  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  not 
near  as  much  drinking  now  as  formerly,  and  as 
a  proof  of  this,  my  informant  referred  to  Donny* 
brook  Fair,     This  fair  had  been  held  just  the 
week  before  we  reached  Dublin,  and  it  was  said 
that  never  had  one  more  orderly  been  seen,  and 
that  as  compared  with  what  it  once  was,  itschar^ 
acter  seemed  to  be  entirely  changed.    However 
this  may  be,  there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  do 
upon  this  subject.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mo* 
ney  now  speut  for  intoxicating  drinks  in  Irelandi 
would  be  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  to  re* 
lieve  all  the  snflering  in  it.     And  all  this  drink- 
ing occurs  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Gov- 
em  men  t.    It  licenses  a  vast  system  of  the  cruel- 
lest slavery  en  earth,  and  allows  a  vast  number 
of  men,  for  their  own  profit,  to  catch  freemeo, 
and  make  them  slavea  for  life,  and  as  far  as  they 
can,  devils  for  eternity.    And  all  this  slavery  the 
British  Government  might  at  once  break  up  by 
refusing  to  grant  licenses  to  sell,  and  by  directing 
the  innumerable  police  to  aee  to  it  that  the  laws 
were  observed.    But  will  it  be  said,  that  to  en- 
deavor to  force  a  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
their  bondage,  in  this  summary  way,  would  be 
the  height  of  fanaticism,  aa  being  of  no  value  to 
the  persons  sought  to  be  benefitted,  and  fraught 
with  dauger  to  the  peace,  and  it  might  be  to  the 
existence  of  the  Government?    This  may  he 
true.     And  cannot  England  see  that  the  princi- 
ple is  equally  true,  as  applied  to  the  immediate 
abolishing  by  America,  of  a  slavery  of  a  difl*er«- 
ent  and  much  less  oppressive  sort,  for  which, 
however,  England  is  still  crying  out  and  dis- 
turbing herself:  not  about  Ireland,  which  she 
understands,  and  is  responsible  for,  but  about 
America,  of   which   she   is  greatly   ignorant, 
and  with  which  she  has  no  right  to  intermed- 
dle ? 

We  had  in  the  cars  a  very  pretty  specimen  of 
an  Irish  beauty.  Her  colour  was  bright,  herskia 
transparent,  her  teeth  ivory,  and  her  hair  browa 
and  soft.  Her  full  bust  was  set  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage, by  a  sort  of  fur  tippet  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  while  her  loose  sleeves,  edged  with 
lace,  played  prettily  around  her  white  arm.  Her 
eye  was  dark  and  sparkling,  and  her  mouth  mis- 
chievous to  the  last  degree.  She  was  speaking 
contemptuously  of  some  officer  who,  when  hia 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Cape,  had  sold  out 
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his  commisstoo,  because,  as  he  said,  his  mother 
could  not  part  with  him.  Surely,  thought  I,  to 
be  called  a  coward  by  a  pretty  womau,  is  the 
deepest  disgrace  than  can  befal  a  man.  I  had 
frequeutly  heard  that  the  female  beauty  of  Ire- 
land surpassed  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope, and  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving iu  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  Holland,  my  observation 
abundantly  verified  the  remark.  It  will  not  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  I  add,  that  the  Irish 
ladies  reminded  me  more  forcible  than  any  oth- 
ers that  I  saw,  of  the  fair  of  our  own  land.  In- 
deed, all  the  better  classes  in  Ireland,  men  and 
women,  looked  more  American  than  any  other 
foreign  population  that  I  saw.  As  my  compan- 
ion and  myself  seated  ourselves  yesterday  iu  Dr. 
Cooke*s  church  iu  Belfast,  as  soon  as  we  had 
looked  around,  we  whispered  to  each  other  al- 
most simultaneously,  how  home-like  all  this 
seems !  It  may  seem  strauge,  but  it  is  true,  that 
even  the  elocution  of  the  speakers,  brogue  and 
all,  was  less  foreign  to  my  ear.  than  the  tones  of 
the  speakers  in  the  English  Parliament  or  pulpit. 
I  could  not  admire  the  Irish  as  I  did  the  English, 
but  my  heart*s  sympathies  flowed  in  a  quick, 
warm  stream  for  them. 

We  reached  Dublin  in  time  to  dine  out  in  the 
evening,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  from 
Bedford,  Virginia,  who  had  just  arrived.  We 
rode  over  the  city,  and  out  to  the  Park  by  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord -Lieutenant.  The  Park  is 
a  very  extensive  green,  on  which  range  many 
hundred  deer.  The  public  buildings  of  Dublin 
are  fine;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Cathedra],  the  Bank,  the  former  Parliament 
House,  Trinity  College,  and  among  several  other 
fine  churches,  St.  George's,  at  the  head  of  Sack- 
ville  street.  Almost  all  the  buildings  of  Dublin 
are  of  the  classic  order,  and  this  style  is  more 
acceptable  to  my  taste  than  the  Gothic.  It  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  unity.  You  see  at  a  glance 
how  all  the  parts  make  up  the  whole,  and  your 
eye  18  satisfied;  whereas,  in  looking  upon  the 
Gothic,  you  feel  bewildered,  and  it  is  only  after 
a  continued  study,  that  you  attain  any  tolerable 
understanding  of  the  whole.  The  Madeleine 
aud  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris! — how  they  delighted 
my  eye,  and  how  perfectly  the  beauty  of  their 
faultless  proportions  lingers  iu  my  memory, 
while  of  the  huger  piles  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
Strasburg  and  Cologne,  I  think  rarely  and  dimly. 

Tuesday,  Sept  2.  We  went  to  visit  Trinity 
College  or  Dublin  University.  It  is  now  in  va- 
cation. When  in  term  and  full,  they  have  about 
1600  on  the  books.  There  are  36  fellows,  75 
scholars,  and  45sizers.  The  architecture  is  plain, 
but  the  buildings  are  of  such  form  and  arrange- 
loeut,  that  they  produce  a  very  fine  effect.  ^  The 


best  fellowships  are  worth  between  one  and  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  they  range  down  to  £80, 
which  is  the  lowest.     Scholarships  are  worth 
£20,  and  the  stzers  get  a  shilling  a  day.   The 
fellows  and  scholars  have  rooms  assigned  to  them, 
and  dinner  provided  every  day.    The  din'mg  ball 
is  a  fine  room,  with  plain  furniture,  though adoro- 
ed  with  pictures  and  furnished  with  an  orgae. 
The  servitor,  who  was  dressed  in  handsome  liv- 
ery, with  knee-breeches  and  white  stockioga.  told 
me  that  dinner  was  provided  every  day  for  a 
given  number  of  fellows,  whether  tbey  were 
present  or  not — "  For  example,"  said  he,  hand- 
ing me  a  bill  of  fare,  *'  this  was  yesterday's  din- 
ner provided  for  sixteen,  though  not  ooe  wu 
present."     What  becomes  of  the  dinner  io  socfa 
case  ?  said  I.  **  It  goes  to  the  servants,''  said  he, 
as  a  complacent  expression  stole  oVer  his  face, 
at  the  mention  of  this  handsome  perquisite.  We 
were  shown  the  apartments  of  a  fellow.    Tbey 
consisted  of  two  good  rooms  below,  well  fnr- 
nished,  with  his  library  in  both,  two  good  cham- 
bers above  and  a  kitchen.     With  such  rewards 
for  scholarship,  a  man  may  well  struggle  for  the 
preeminence  that  will  secure  the  prize,  sad  with 
such  facilities  for  cultivating  letters,  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  the  after  lives  of  those  who  start 
with  such  a  capital,  did  not  yield  rich  fruits.  How 
much  we  stand  in  need  of  something  like  this  in 
the  United  States,  to  encourage  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  other  pursuits  than  those  that 
people  will  pay  money  for.     And  what  an  op- 
portunity was  oflfered  when  the  Smithsoaiaa 
fund  was  to  be  appropriated,  to  do  soaiethiog  in 
this  way.     Even  a  few  fellowships,  aodtheseof 
moderate  incomes,  established  to  be  gained  by 
open  competition,  would  have  done  more  tow- 
ards the  increase  and  diffusion  of  kDowled^e 
among    men,   than   many  lectures  adapted  to 
audiences  that  will  not  attend  unless  tbey  are 
amused.     For  every  successful  candidate,  many 
scholars  would  have  been  made  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  the  prize,  and  not  many  years  would 
have  passed  away,  before  the  fields  of  science  and 
literature  would  have  made  rich  returns  for  the 
fertilizing  rills  thus  directed  upon  them. 

In  tbe  Examination  Hall  of  the  Uoivenityi 
we  saw  some  valuable  portraits;  among  others., 
those  of  Burke,  Swift  aud  Bishop  Berkeley- 
The  library  and  museum  we  could  not  see. 

As  I  walked  along  the  street,  I  stepped  into 
a  Sadler's  shop  for  some  little  article,  and  began 
talking  with  the  foreman.  He  said  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  when  I 
asked  of  him  the  question  that  I  have  asked  of 
so  many  here — Why  he  did  not  come  to  Ameri- 
ca, tbe  answer  was  the  same — that  he  had  not 
the  means  to  carry  him.  He  said  that  it  wouM 
cost  about  five  pounds,  and  byr  the  blessing  of 
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God  h»  wovid  be  io  America  ia  aootber  twelve- 
noDtb,  at  be  had  already  scraped  together  one 
pouod,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  by  that  time  to 
Knpe  together  the  other  four.  In  the  course 
of  i  year,  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  trade, 
iioped  to  be  able  to  save  $20 !  He  looked  pale, 
u  if  he  worked  hard,  and  watched  and  was 
troabted.  His  shirt  bosom,  though  clean,  was 
weli-woro,  aad  his  whole  appearance,  as  well  as 
kis  earaest  sober  words,  showed  me  that  he  was 
I  raao  who  was  tasking  his  powers  to  the  ut- 
nHMt,  to  eoable  him  to  accomplish  a  purpose  that 
be  bad  set  before  hira.  And  yet  if  bis  zeal 
iboiild  overdo  itself,  and  the  pallor  on  his  cheek 
iacreaae,  aod  sickness  come  on,  then  will  his 
bopcs  be  blighted,  or  at  least  deferred  with  heart- 
fickoett,  for  a  single  week's  illness  will  consume 
tbe  Mviogi  Af  half  a  year,  and  he  will  be  obli- 
M  to  commence  agaiu  to  roll  to  the  summit, 
tbegtooe  that  has  just  escaped  from  his  wearied 
pwp. 

We  west  in  a  jaunting  car,  to  see  something 
of  tbe  eoaotry  around  Dublin.  The  country  we 
baad  iaaome  portions  very  beautiful,  and  erai- 
KQtlj  feniie,  and  some  things  we  saw  of  un- 
csminoa  attraction — as  the  glen  of  the  Dargle, 
vbich  ii  the  best  display  of  wild  nature  that  J 
bave  leeo  sioce  I  left  home, — the  grounds  of 
Lord  Powipcourt,  and  the  view  of  Dublin  Bay. 
Oar  driver  was  a  thorough  Irishman  in  his  son- 
timeoti,  bot  in  hia  manner  was  very  American. 
Tbeitwu  not  a  particle  of  gaiety  about  him, 
Bor  was  there  any  remarkable  quickness  in  the 
*i7  of  repartee.  But  there  was  great  earnest- 
M»  of  feeling,  and  much  mental  activity  di- 
r»eied  maioly  to  one  subject — tbe  wrongs  of  Ire- 
Ii«i,  and  her  poor.  On  this  theme  he  spoke  in 
a  manner  to  command  attention,  and  though  one 
■xgbt  Bot,  perhaps,  approve  of  his  hatred  to  £ng- 
li&d,  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  He  said 
tbat  be  thought  that  the  land  was  able  to  sup- 
port its  people,  if  they  had  their  rights ;  and 
*bcQ  I  Qrged  their  intemperance  as  the  main 
nue  of  their  want,  he  said  that  it  was  not  as 
^t  u  it  was  represented  to  be,  and  that  Fa- 
tberMathew  had  done  much  good,  aad  that  the 
P<M)rdid  not  drink,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
tbtt  cheap  as  was  the  poison,  they  were  not  able 
^  bay  it.  He  spoke  of  some  outrages  commit- 
^  bj  the  peasants  upon  the  land-owners  of  the 
^Dtbaod  West;  and  the  way  in  which  he  de- 
^iled  wme  cases  of  tbe  murder  of  oppressive 
P^^prietofs,  or  their  agents,  showed  that  hissym- 
l^^hies  were  strong  with  the  oppressed.  He 
*^  that  it  was  a  strife  between  the  rich  and  the 
P<^r,  aad  that  difference  in  religion  had  nothing 
^  <^o  with  it.  A  Catholic  proprietor  was  not  at 
lii  Dore  safe,  than  one  who  was  a  Protestant. 
He  deprecated  the  religious  dissensions  in  Ire- 


land, and  from  any  thing  that  escaped  him  on 
this  point,  it  could  not  be  told  whether  he  was 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  though  from  the  emphatic 
manner  in  which  he  inveighed  against  persecu^ 
tion  for  religious  opinions,  aod  blessed  America 
because  it  was  unknown  there,  I  took  it  for  grant- 
ed thai  he  belonged  to  the  oppressed  parly.    It 
was  evident  that  he  attributed  the  suffering  of 
Ireland  to  the  tyranny   of  England.      *•  But,*' 
said  he,  "  if  we  iver  git  them  into  a  snare  we*U 
desave  them — its  tached  to  us  as  our  prayers, 
and  we  don*t  nade  any  tachiug  at  all,  for  its 
what*s  just  natral  to  us  entirely.    Many  a  man 
in  a  red  coat  would  be  mainly  glad  to  see  a  fight, 
and  it  wouId*nt  be  for  England  that  he  would 
shoultber  his  musket  then,  but  for  the  dear  land 
to  be  sure.    Many  a  one  wears  the  uniform  now, 
that's  well  ashamed  of  it,  and  never  would  have 
put  it  on  at  all,  but  that  bitter  want  druv  him  to 
it."     If  ever  there  is  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  I  am 
sure  that  our  driver  will  be  knee-deep  ill  it,  and 
I  have  taken  some  space  to  record  what  I  re- 
member of  his  conversation,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  fair  illustration  of  a  feeling  that 
was  very  general  among  the  persons  that  I  heard 
talk  in  the  public  conveyances  and  at  the  hotels. 
To  whatever  cause  we  may  assign  the  suffering 
in  Ireland — whether  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to 
English  misrule,  to  intemperance,  to  native  un- 
thrift,  or  to  all  conjointly,  as  to  tbe  fact  that  there 
is  great  suffering  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.     The  country  round  about  Dublin,  is  in 
a  condition  far  more   prosperous  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  a  ride  of  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  capital  showed  me 
such  misery  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  such 
as  one,  who  has  never  been  out  of  the  United 
States,  finds  it  hard  ^o  realize.     It  was  astouish- 
ing  to  see,  as  we  rode  along  through  several  vil- 
lagesfthe  number  of  unemployed  persons  stand- 
ing about;  and  the  dirt  and  miserable  clothing 
of  the  population  was  quite  as  noticeable. 

In  forming,  as  I  travel,  an  estimate  of  the  so- 
cial condition  of  a  people,  I  fix  my  attention 
upon  the  women  and  children  as  the  best  com« 
parative  index.  Men  are  slovenly  by  nature, 
and  many  of  them  are  drunkards,  but  women 
will  clothe  themselves  and  their  children  decently 
if  they  can.  Tbe  women  here  are  very  ragged. 
They  wear,  many  of  them,  old  cloaks,  as  the 
best  thing  to  conceal  their  persons,  but  many 
have  to  huddle  their  tattered  calico  over  their 
bosoms,  as  the  stranger  casts  his  eye  upon  them. 
I  compared  them  in  my  mind  again  with  our 
slaves,  and  I  am  sure,  that  public  sentiment  where 
I  live,  would  not  allow  negro  women  to  go  about 
in  the  garb  of  these  Irish.  I  thought,  when  cross- 
ing tbe  Alps,  that  the  people  there  were  the 
poorest  I  had  ever  met  with,  but  I  noticed  that 
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the  child  res  who  were  herdini;  a  flock  of  goato 
on  heights  almost  inaceessible,  were  neFertheless 
comfortabl J  clad ;  but  here  the  case  was  far  dif- 
foreat.  As  we  drove  along,  we  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  look  ioto  two  hovels  by  the  wayside, 
la  one  were  two  women,  mother  and  daughter, 
the  daughter  lying  upon  straw  and  dying  of  cou- 
sumption — in  the  other,  the  sole  occupant  was 
a  child  about  three  or  four  years  old,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  hut,  (which, 
however,  was  adjoining  the  other,)  while  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  went  out  to  work»  I  could  see 
nothing  like  furniture  in  the  room,  except  a  cricket 
and  a  little  iron  pot  hanging  over  a  peat  fire.  The 
only  arrangement  fdr  sleeping  that  was  visible, 
was  a  little  straw  on  the  damp  mud  floor  of  the 
cabin.  We  stopped  for  refreshment  at  luiskeny, 
a  village  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Powis- 
court.  While  there  I  stepped  across  the  way  to 
look  into  a  house  of  an  appearance  somewhat 
better  than  ordinary,  but  found  myself  under  a 
thatched  roof  that  had  great  rents  in  it,  through 
which  the  water  must  come  in  torrents  when  it 
rains.  The  tenant  was  a  widow,  and  her  means 
of  support  seemed  to  be  in  hiring  out  two  don- 
keys that  were  standing  with  their  heads  in  the 
door  while  the  children  were  caressing  them.  A 
donkey,  the  driver  told  me,  is  worth  here  from 
two  and  a  half  to  five  dollars.  As  I  stood  at  the 
door,  a  stout-looking  man  came  to  ask  alms,  say- 
log  that  he  had  been  journeying  about  all  day, 
and  could  find  no  work  by  which  he  could  gain 
a  mouthful  of  bread  for  breakfast.  Old  women 
were  pressing  up  to  us  with  baskeu  of  fruit,  or 
without,  to  ask  a  trifle  for  the  widow  and  or- 
phan. A  vast  number  of  husbands  must  have 
died  lately  in  this  locality,  if  every  woman  was 
a  widow  indeed,  who  so  styled  herself.  They 
never  call  you  anything  lower  than  yer  honor^ 
make  a  curtsey  at  every  auswer,  and  pra^  for 
blessings  on  you  ad  lUtitiun^  if  you  give  them  a 
penny.  This  scene  was  repeated  at  every  place 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  many  made  their  ap- 
plications as  it  drove  along.  One  lad  especially 
moved  my  sympathies.  We  met  him  as  we 
walked  up  a  hill  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  gate 
ifl^ntrance  into  the  domain  of  Lord  Powiscourt. 
lie' was  between  17  and  18  years  of  age.  He 
approached  us,  and  thinking  that  we  were  pe- 
destrians, asked  if  he  could  serve  as  a  guide  to 
any  of  tlie  surrounding  localities  of  interest. 
Having  told  him  that  we  were  in  a  carriage,  and 
therefore  did  not  need  a  guide,  I  asked  him  if 
a  lad  like  himself  could  not  get  work  to  do. 
*'Aud  look  here,  if  you  please,'*  was  his  reply; 
and  pulling  up  the  sleeve  of  a  tattered  man's 
coat  that  he  had  on,  he  showed  me  his  wrist  all 
swelled.  "  It  was  much  worse,"  said  he.  **  I 
was  iu  the  harvest  field  some  days  till  yesterday. 


I  was  to  get  a  roan's  wages  if  I  could  keep  up  a 
man*s  row,  and  I  overreached  myself  m  striviog 
to  reap  more  than  I  could,  and  my  wrist  swelled 
till  I  coukl  not  gather  a  straw,  I  have  no  Ta- 
tber — I  must  support  myself  and  keep  my  moth- 
er, and  I  can  get  nothing  to  do.  1  asked  bim  if 
he  could  read,  and  he  told  me  that  he  tov^d  oot, 
as  he  had  been  always  obliged  to  work,  and  had 
never  been  to  school  but  one  i^eek.  I  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  eat  at  his  meals.  He  said 
that  it  depended  entirely  upon  what  he  could 
earn — sometimes  it  was  a  cup  of  tea  and  bread, 
sometimes  Mtiraboutt  but  most  times  potatoes.  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  eat  meat.  '« No,  sir,  1 
cannot  buy  meat«"  Perhaps  you  drmk  whiskej, 
it  is  so  cheap.  '*  And  if  it  is  cheap,  sir,  it  is  too 
dear  for  me  to  buy."  Well  then,  said  I,  wbjdo 
you  not  come  to  America,  where  every  body 
can  get  enough  to  eat.  ^' Because,  sir,  1  have 
no  money  to  carry  me.*'  But  could  yoa  not  save 
a  little.  *'  Save,  sir ;  t  must  eat  something,  or 
I  cannot  work,  and  sir,  the  bit  is  always  waitw' 
an  the  yecanin\  (meaning  that  he  needed  food 
always  before  he  could  earn  it,)  and  then  all  the 
ha'pence  goes,  so  that  I  cannot  save  any  to  buy 
me  decent  things  to  pnt  on  my  back.'*  In  fact, 
an  old  cast- off  coat,  and  tattered  trowsers  held 
together  by  pins,  seemed  to  be  all  his  raimeot 
*'Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  *'I  wish  some  gentleroao 
would  take  me  to  America,  and  wonld'nt  I  work 
fur  him.  till  I  satisfied  him  for  all?  I  would  work 
till  he  drove  me  away ! "  Ah,  England  thought 
I,  we  have  no  alavery  like  this — we  are  estreat- 
ing our  free  blacks  to  go  to  a  land  of  plenty  aod 
Liberty — we  are  willing  to  pay  their  expenses  oa 
the  way,  to  support  them  for  half  a  year  after 
they  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  to  give  them 
a  free- hold  to  live  on.  And  your  boadmeo,  huo- 
goring  for  food  that  our  slaves  would  reject,  are 
pining  because  they  know  that  there  is  a  land  of 
Liberty  and  Plenty,  where  they  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  yet  they  cannot  reach  it— and,  Eng- 
land, you  will  do  nothing.  Before  you  speak 
against  us,  go  help  that  pale  tradesman  iu  Dub- 
lin,— come  take  this  hungry,  half- naked,  earnest- 
spirited  lad,  who  is  striving  to  gain  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  mother — tako  htm  by  the 
hand ;  but  remember  that  h'ls  wrist  is  grievously 
swelled  by  over- work,  and  therefore,  uke  biia 
gently  by  the  baud,  and  lift  him  up  from  bis  sor- 
rowful depth,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  1 
say,  England,  let  us  look  at  home,  each  of  as, 
and  endeavor  to  do  what  God  has  set  before  os, 
as  He  shall  give  us  strength ;  but  whatever  we 
do  or  forbear  to  do,  let  there  be  no  casting  of 
stones  across  the  Atlantic.  As  I  have  said,  we 
met  this  lad  just  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  of  the  es- 
tate of  Lord  Powiscourt.  The  old  Lord  has  bees 
dead  for  some  yeaxst  his  widow  has  married 
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ag«io,  aid  riw  estate  »  awaiting  the  majority  of 
the  heir.  Tbe  driver  said  that  it  bad  beeo  noticed 
afthii  hmily  for  several  generations  back,  tbat 
Boi  eos  of  them  had  reached  tbe  age  of  30.    He 
Memfld  to  think   tbe  late  lord  a   hard    man, 
lad  said,  among  other  things,  nbolit  him,  that 
he  wottld  Bot  allow  a  Catholic  chapel  to  he  built 
ia  Iniskeoy.    The  family  were  at  this  time  occu* 
pjiog  tbe  mansion,  and  we  could  not  go  over  it, 
l»twe  gave  the  porter  a  ahilling,  and  were  al- 
lowe<l  to  drive  over  the  grounds  if  we  kept  away 
from  tbe  hoose.    It  ia  an  immense  property,  ex- 
teodiog  for  many  miles  through  the  country. 
The  park  is  very  noble.     You  approach  through 
a  wide  aveane  of  the  finest  beech  trees  that  I 
bad  wen  sioee  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
etrh  aide  yoa  have  the  park  stretching  out  of 
■^ht  over  a  rolKng  country— handsome  trees  are 
fcaiteredio  s  pictures4)Ue  manner  over  it,  except 
where,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  some  acres  of  clear 
liwaareahewn*  with  the  grass  clipped  with  the 
(reaieat  nicety.    We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
boQw  diroogh  tbe  trees,  and  it  seemed  to  be, 
from  ita  alle  and  the  style  of  its  ornament,  en- 
Qrelj  worthy  of  its  uncommonly  fine  situation. 
Vy  coBipaBion  and  myself  enjoyed  our  ride  very 
Bwh,  bat  we  could  not  repress  the  sentiment 
Dttered  oftener  than  once,  this  is  too  much  pro- 
perty to  be  in  tbe  hands  of  one  man,  and  this 
cipeoditore  for  scenic  effect,  however  grateful 
to  the  taste,  is  lavish  to  an  excess  that  is  sinful. 
^^  feelings  were  certainty  not  diminished  by 
^  reeoUeetion  of  the  beggarly  groops  that  we 
bad  left  ootside  the  entrance.     How  nnsightly 
voaid  be  the  appearance  among  these  ancestral 
trees,  caating  their  proud  shade  ou  velvet  grass, 
•f  tbat  tattered  harvest  boy  with  his  swelled  wrist, 
bQegeriog  Amt  the  bit  that  wa»  v^ing  for  the 
^Bf^ng.    If  the  lord  of  the  domain,  as  he  rolled 
aloog  ia  his  carriage  over  the  wide  gravelled 
iTeaae  way,  should  cast  his  eye  upon  such  a  vis- 
ion* would  it  not  disquiet  him  ?     But  there  is  no 
^taofer  of  his  rest  being  disturbed  or  his  con- 
Kiesce  pricked  by  any  such  rencontre ;  for  there 
>«  high  wall  around  the  Park,  and  the  porters 
*od  all  servitors  know  their  duty  too  well  to  al- 
^w  waat  to  cast  its  gaunt  shadow  over  any  part 
of  these  pleasure  grounds.    But  I  will  not  forget 
it  asanlostance  of  the  jnxta  position  of  gorged 
"^  aod  grim  want  in  Ireland— and  in  Eiig- 
itud  tbiogs  are  in  similar  disproportion,  for  if  the 
poverty  is  less,  the  wealth  is  greater.     If  there 
ever  comes  an   npteartng  revolution   in  these 
cooDtries,  what  booty  the  mob  will  have. 

1  have  forgotten  to  mention  a  little  incident 
t^ftt  toached  me.  Just  as  we  emerged  from  the 
(^iao  of  tbe  Dargle.  into  the  highway,  a  band  of 
■Applicaois  met  US,  and  one  of  them,  hardly  mere 
tfaaa  a  child,  seeiag  that  we  were  foreigQers,  aod 


guessing  that  we  were  from  the  United  States, 
struck  tip — that  ever  I  should  hear  It  in  the  land 
of  tbe  Celt — *•  OA,  carry  me  hack  to  old  Firgima*$ 
Bhort"  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  while  my 
bosom  was  swelling  with  feeling,  and  my  eyea 
snffttsed  with  pleasant  water,  my  pockets  were 
absolutely  empty,  and  I  had  not  even  armmbto 
throw  to  this  robin  that  had  sung  to  me  a  note 
of  home-^my  companion  was  in  no  better  con- 
dition— we  had  laid  in  an  extra  supply  in  the 
morning  for  charity,  but  all  was  gone,  and  we 
had  borrowed  all  the  little  that  our  driver  had. 
If  ever  any  Virginian  should  hear  that  song  be- 
side the  Dargle,  I  pray  him  that  he  would,  for 
my  repose,  just  double  his  donation. 

How  pregnant  with  reflections  is  even  a  hasty 
view  of  Ireland;  but  I  have  no  room  for  reflec- 
tions in  my  note-book,  and  will  close  for  to-day, 
by  making  the  remark,  that  since  I  have  been  in 
Ireland.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  men 
about  America,  (among  the  humbler  class,  bow- 
ever,)  and  I  have  not  met  with  one*-absolutely 
not  with  one — who  either  does  not  purpose  to  go 
to  the  United  States,  or  wish  to  go  there,  or  who 
at  least  has  not  some  dear  friend  there — that  is,  not 
one  who  has  not  some  stake  of  Home  or  Love 
in  our  heaven-blessed  land.  S.  L,  C. 
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The  white  lips  of  the  murmorinir  sea 

KisMd  nature's  precious  idol  in  his  youth; 

Because  in  his  larice  soul,  there  seemed  to  be 

For  earth,  tdb  much  of  nobleness  and  truth* 

He  sank  when  all  the  biltowR  wrre  at  play, 

Banquetting  in  storms,  like  his  own  heart. 

Just  as  the  thankless  world  had  learned  to  say  | 

Thy  work  is  nobly  done,  too  may  depart. 

Then  to  that  land,  brif^ht  as  he  mode  our  owd» 

His  spirit  fled  to  live  anew  the  dream. 

Which  glittered  in  his  being  like  some  zone, 

Boundless  and  measureless,  but  shining  still  | 

A  mystery  to  minds  which  striving  own 

It  hath  no  manifest  to  human  skill. 

The  morble  founts  of  Arcady  ne'er  gushed 

With  freer  pride,  than  did  thy  glorious  lay  ; 

And  the  loud  roar  of  nations  shall  l>e  hushed 

Before  its  dewy  pauses  pass  away. 

His  faults  were  heaven's  alone,  they  are  not  oUr»— 

The  conquering  grave  dissolved  their  harshest  hue"- 

There  is  a  poison  in  the  richest  flowers 

That  ever  held  their  cups  to  catch  the  dew. 

His  Genius — s3rmbol  of  a  gracious  ill 

Made  fiery  contrast  of  his  purer  life— 

Came  like  a  tragic  minister  to  fill 

The  call-boy's  quick  invasion  ;  but  the  strife, 

Had  he  but  lived  until  each  act's  last  eloee 

Would  have  adorned  the  Drama  of  his  days, 

How  ahall  we  bless  thee,  for  such  happy  boon? 
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How  shall  we  joy  in  the  proud  circumRtance, 

Which  made  thy  language  and  thy  feeling  oura  f 

How  aball  I  praise  thee  for  thy  strange  romance  ;— 

For  portraits,  drawn  of  the  returnless  dead — 

For  forms,  as  fresh  from  the  consuming  grave  7 

For  sunshine  over  present  darkness  spread  7 

For  strange  excitements  that  the  Cenci  gave  7 

These  offspring  of  thy  mourning  spirit  live 

The  guardians  of  my  being — to  our  days 

The  fulness  of  a  fruitful  essence  give ; 

Dissolve  the  anguish  of  einotion  pent 

In  the  o*erburdened  heart,  and  save  perchance 

A  perpetration  of  the  woes  they  paint. 

The  pale,  but  lasting  marble  shall  enhance 

The  immortality  of  such  a  dower — 

The  palaces  of  earthly  beauty  shine 

In  joyful  recognition  of  thy  power; 

The  beautiful  records  of  the  world  shall  wear 

Impress  of  that  melodious  string, 

That  quivered  in  the  thronged  and  charmed  air, 

And  frenzied  fire  of  thy  imagining. 

Like  a  bright  bird  that  singeth  all  its  spring, 

And  dieth  when  the  virgin  season  dien ; 

Mourning  its  life  away,  because  its  wing 

Soars  not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  skies; 

So  pined  thy  lofty  spirit  to  absorb, 

The  mystery  to  which  the  future  clings, 

And  soar  beyond  our  planet's  pois6d  orb. 

To  school  the  soul  in  doubt's  insensate  things. 

*Tis  thus  the  daring  thought,  will  ever  climb, 

Where  ruin  beckons  from  its  ghastly  throne. 

Cleaving  the  formless  shore  of  ancient  Time 

In  search  of  vistas  to  the  vast  unknown. 

Such  Poet,  dawning  on  our  darkened  years, 

Is  like  the  sight  of  a  new  firmament, 

When  a  new  constellation  first  appears. 

The  garniture  of  equatorial  night, 

Or  the  remotest  skirt  of  Sou|hern  zone ; 

Give  no  such  rapture  to  the  mental  sight. 

As  he  along  his  field  of  thought  hath  sown. 

The  zenith  of  our  hopes  is  brighter  far, — 

Pleasures,  like  Pleiads,  light  our  gleaming  way. 

Filling  the  spaces  of  life's  little  star 

With  joys  as  huge  as  scattered  nebuls. 

Should  common  evil  shroud  his  restless  lyre, 

*Tis  but  the  lifting  of  a  warning  voice 

In  accusation  of  its  own  base  fire. 

Giving  the  appetite  her  liberal  choice; 

And  like  the  doleful  cry  of  ominous  bird 

From  plague-aflSicted  Islands,  turns  away  or  keeps 

The  voyager  to  the  danger,  as  preferred. 


Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

NO.  1. 
READING  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  KING ! 

**Duty!  my  child,  duty!"  said  the  veuerable 
clergymaD. 

**  Nay,  but,  father,  these  angry  and  infuriated 
people  aim  at  thy  life !  *' 

**  Give  me  the  pistols,  then,  and  in  God*s  name 
I  will  go  forth,  and  if  needs  be,  defend  bis  cause 
by  ▼iolence.  These  be  the  sons  of  Belial,  my 
daughter;   aad  it  would  ill  become  thine  old 


I  father  to  shrink  from  duty,  now  that  duty  bube 
come  dangerous.*' 

And  with  a  resolute  hand,  this  stout-hearted 
servant  of  the  church  and  of  the  king  thrust  a 
pair  of  pistols  into  his  bosom,  and  with  a  singie 
kiss  upon  the  fair  brow  of  bis  weeping  daughter, 
mounted  bis  horse  and  departed  from  the  par- 
sonage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Robert  Manly  was  an  English  Clergyman^ 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school — who  had  charge 

of  the  parish  of  St as  rector,  in  one  of  the 

counties  of  Eastern  Virginia.  He  bad,  soiod 
twenty  years  before,  brought  over  from  the  plea- 
sant shores  of  his  native  land,  a  large  family  of 
son«  and  daughters,  to  settle  with  him  in  the 
**  wilderness  "  of  America.  One  by  one,  how- 
ever, had  these  all  fallen  from  his  embraces,  and 
now  lay  gathered  together  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard of  the  parish  where  be  ministered.  His 
wife,  too,  the  aged  partner  of  his  sorrows,  wai 
recently  departed  also;  and  now  none  were  left 
around  the  family  hearth  save  one,  the  lovely 
Edith,  a  tall,  fair-haired  maiden,  just  growing  to 
beauteous  womanhood,  and  who,  as  has  already 
been  perceived,  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  inter- 
cession with  her  stern  father,  to  forbear  from  an 
attendance  upon  the  usual  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath. For  the  times  were  troublesome  ones,  and 
a  loyal  subject  of  Qeorge  tlie  king,  was  endan- 
gered, both  as  to  life  and  estate. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  that  the 
events  of  our  present  sketch  open.  The  winter, 
%vhich  had  been  more  than  usually  severe,  was 
now  at  last  over,  and  the  budding  spring-time  had 
been  uehered  in.  The  early  birds  sang  their  ac- 
customed notes,  and  nature  seemed  disfMised  to 
wear  ber  annual  garb  of  cheerfulness  and  beau- 
ty; but  the  flowers  bloomed  in  vain,  and  in 
vain  did  the  birds  sing.  Around  the  mansion  of 
Robert  Manly,  there  was  noise  and  discord,  and 
the  din  of  horrid  war:  and  even  within  the  por- 
tals of  that  once  joyous  abode  dwelt  sorrow  and 
heaviness ;  and  there  was  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation for  the  absence  of  those  loved  ones  who 
had  gone  bonce  to  return  no  more.  The  war  of 
the  Revolution  was  in  progress, — it  had  been 
going  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  had  become 
irreversible  in  its  results.  The  decision  of  the 
Congress,  which  then  sat  in  Philadelphia,  bad 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  whole  affair,  and  from 
an  ill-concerted  rebellion,  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  revolted  Colonies,  was  now  that  of 
"  revolutionists, "-^a  new-born  nation,  indeed, 
fighting  for  her  separate  and  independent  exis- 
tence. As  in  all  holly  contested  periods  of  pub- 
lic emergency,  the  party  lines  had  become  drawn, 
and  men  were  either  one  thing  or  the  other. 
They  were  for  law  ftnd  order, — ^for  the  majetcy 
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of  the  king,  and  for  bis  tyraanical  sway,  upon 
the  one  htnd ; — as  they  were  for  the  resistance 
of  oppressioo,  for  the  apboiding  of  the  strong 
haod  of  the  people,  and  for  the  levelling  of  regal 
poireraod  dominion,  upon  the  other.  Through- 
oQt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  dismal 
tidioga  bad  gone  forth,  and  the  suoimons  had  pen- 
etrated to  every  fireside,  to  join  either  with  the 
frieodiorwithtbe  enemies  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  older  and  more  aristocratic  fami- 
lies  of  Virginia,  there  were  numerous  adherents 
to  the  British  crown ;  and  perhaps  no  class  of 
(be  commanity  embodied  a  larger  proportion  of 
'^lojalij'*  than  the  clergy  of  the  established 
choreh.  There  were  many  reasons  why  they 
shoakl  be  so :  and  we,  in  the  present  day  and 
{[eocratioD,  when  the  prejudices  of  men  are  no 
longer  so  keenly  alive  to  the  subject,  may  look 
hack,  sod  canvass  with  entire  freedom  the  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  those  who,  in  revolution- 
ary timet,  were  content,  nay,  who  were. proud  to 
be  coDstdered  as  *' loyalists.**  One  such  was 
Robert  Manly,  himself  descended  from  a  sturdy 
eavniier  stock,  and  whose  family  tree,  in  all  its 
boDored  branches,  could  be  traced  back  through 
tbe  veied  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  into 
tbe  eveotfnl  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  on  to 
^  days  of  the  fourth  Edward,  ever  true  and 
iteadrast  to  the  throne.  Thus,  therefore,  there 
vere  family  pride,  and  tbe  lofty  pulsations  of  an 
•id  Eoglisb  heart  within  the  breast  of  the  rever- 

fod  Rector  of  St. *8  parish.     And  besides. 

be  bad  received  his  ordination  abroad — his  Dio- 
cesan was  the  Bbhop  of  London, — and  morning 
ud  evening,  for  many  revolving  years,  he  had 
^0  aceastomed  to  read  prayers  for  the  Sover- 
eign- He  had  ever  felt  as  an  alien  from  home ; 
ibit  home  was  the  home  of  his  fathers ;  and  if 
iberewas  any  other  home  that  he  thought  of  as 
worthy  of  bis  aspirations  and  affections,  it 
was  as  heavenly  one!  As  to  politics,  he 
bew  but  linle,  and  he  cared  to  know  less.  His 
•va  fife  was  dedicated  to  his  God  and  to  his 
^in^:  and  although  the  distractions  of  the  Colo- 
•we*  for  the  five  or  six  years  last  previous  were 
Bot  Dokoown  to  him,  still  there  was  no  sympa- 
%  io  his  breast  for  what  was  deemed  to  be  op- 
pressioo;— a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene  he  re- 
maioed  steadfast  and  loyal,  even  as  his  fathers 
Jiad  been  before  him. 

It  was  among  the  very  first  acts  of  the  repub- 
'^an  legislature  of  Virginia,  to  repeal  all  laws  of 
parliaineot  constraining  men  in  the  matter  of  re- 
^■gioo.  From  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  tbe  Colony,  there  had  been  upon  the  Statute 
^ooks,  penal  laws  for  the  protection  and  support 
•^f  "His  Majesty's*'  form  of  religious  observance, 
»Bd  it  was  by  means  of  the  strong  arm  of  law 


that  the  Church  of  England  was  implanted  upon 
ibe  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion.  That  these  laws 
were,  in  latter  times,  enforced  with  as  much  rigor 
as  they  once  had  been,  no  one  pretends  to  say,  but 
still  every  individual,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  creed  or  the  complexion  of  his  faith,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  for  thQ  support  of  the  parish  cleDr- 
gyman.  And  whenever  a  church  edifice  was 
required  to  be  erected,  there  was  a  pro  rata  as- 
sessment upon  **  all  and  sundry  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  the  parish"  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work*.  Many  of  these  church  edifices— and  they 
were  substantial  ones  too — built  long  ago  in  the 
I  Colonial  times,  are  still  standing,  and  tbe  travel- 
er may  even  now  visit  them,  and  may  stand  at 
the  desk,  or  may  climb  into  the  lofty  pulpit  where 
prayers  were  offered,  a  century  ago,  for  kings  and 
princes,  and  '*  all  the  royal  family.*'  It  was  in 
regard  to  this  ancient,  and  iu  some  degree  op- 
pressive system,  that  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  royal  assembly  in  1777, 
first  set  to  work  in  the  necessary  business  of  re- 
form. Ninety-five  parishes  were  included  within 
the  ample  bounds  of  *'His  Majesty's  Colony  of 
Virgiuia,"  and  these  were  supplied  by  some  nine- 
ty clergymen.  After  tbe  war  was  over,  and  ef- 
forts began  to  bo  made  to  gather  up  the  fragroenta 
of  Episcopacy,  but  seventy* two  parishes  could 
anywhere  be  found,  and  only  eight  and  twenty 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  remained 
to  minister  in  holy  things.  Such  were  the  im- 
mediate, and  indeed,  somewhat  disastrous  re- 
sults of  a  measure,  wholesome  in  itself,  and  ren- 
dered indispensable  by  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  In  tbe  present  day,  when 
men's  feelings  are  no  longer  personally  interest- 
ed, and  when  the  support  of  the  families  of  a 
considerable  class  of  the  community  do  not  hang 
upon  tbe  issue,  we  may  leisurely  survey  tbe  wreck 
of  thiugs  then  existing,  and  deem  the  subject  a 
fair  one  for  the  pen  of  historic  research :  of  flocks 
scattered  and  driven  without  a  shepherd— of 
church  edifices  ruined  and  falling  into  decay :  of 
a  starving  clergy  expelled  from  their  livings,  and 
left  to  wander  and  pick  up  a  scanty  support  by 
teaching  school,  or  as  they  best  were  able  to  pro- 
cure bread.  Some  went  home  to  England,  some 
**went  over  to  the  Dissenters,"  as  the  phrase 
then  was,  and  some  few,  the  instances  being  dis- 
tinctly recorded, — entered  the  army  as  officers, 
and  became  ''soldiers  militant,"  indeed. 

The  blow  fell  more  heavily  upon  some  parishes 
than  upon  others.  To  the  parish  of  St 
there  was  a  glebe  of  one  hundred  acres  attached ; 
and  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  were  such,  that 
glebe- lands,  already  purchased  and  paid  for,  were 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbent.  But, 
besides  this,  the  Rev.  Robert  Manly  possessed  a 
considerable  iuberiied  estate  in  England,  and  waa 
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in  circumstances  above  a  condition  of  vvant,  sucb 
as  bad  driven  asunder  so  many  of  bis  suffering 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  Himself  careless  as  to 
the  political  movements  of  the  day,  his  heart 
never  swerved  for  a  moment  in  its  loyalty  to  the 
king;  but  neither,  except  in  one  particular  which 
We  have  to  notice,  did  he  gender  himself  person- 
ally obnoxious  to  the  "  Whigs.*' 

And  as  to  this  one  particular  : 

When  other  churches  were  closed,  and  when 
other  pulpits  and  reading  desks  were  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  indignation  against 
the  Clergy  of  the**  Church,'*  this  stern  old  man, 
ft  worthy  descendant  of  the  stout-hearted  cava- 
liers of  king  Charles'  time,  remained  steadfast 
and  true  to  his  principles.  Nay,  furthermore, 
altboogh  the  American  Congress  had,  the  year 
before,  declared  these  States  to  be  **  free  and  in- 
dependent," and  bad  **  absolved  themselves  from 
■11  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,'*  yet  would 
Robert  Manly  still  persist  in  reading  prayers  for 
the  king,  in  defiance  of  popular  outcry  against 
him,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  what  others  con- 
sidered as  law;  but  which  he,  with  all  the  un- 
yielding pertinacity  of  his  nature,  stigmatized  as 
ft  **most  sinful  rebellion.** 

Many  of  the  incumbents  of  well  provided  par- 
ishes— for  some  few  such  there  were — abstained 
from  the  offensive  formula, — they  omitted  *'  prayer 
for  the  king ; "  and  although  they  were  thorough- 
ly loyalist  in  principles,  yet  they  would  fain  act 
prudently,  and  so  shelter  themselves  and  their 
families  from  the  enkindled  anger  of  **  the  peo- 
ple." Not  so,  however,  **  Parson  Manly ; "  he 
was  made  of  stern  stuff*,  as  we  have  said  ;  and 
neither  admonitions  nor  threats,  such  as  had  had 
the  effect  of  frightening  00*80  many  others  from 
their  pulpits,  upon  the  accustomed  services  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  were  of  any  avail  in  deterring 
iiim  from  his  post. 

**  Fear!"  he  would  say,  when  importuned  upon 
the  snbjecti  **  when  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
Manly  proved  recreant  to  his  trust,  or  faith- 
less to  his  king!  And  would  be  now  flee 
to  England  only  because  the  times  were  troubled 
ones:  would  ha  forsake  the  consecrated  spot 
where  lay  so  many  of  his  gathered  kindred,  and 
where  be  himself  too,  hoped,  iu  God's  well  ap- 
pointed time,  to  ^ba  joined  to  those  buried  ones  in 
the  last  and  final  union  of  the  grave :  would  he 
ftee  the  sacred  portals  of  the  temple  of  God  de- 
•eerated,  and  the  profane  feet  of  armed  men  to 
tread  its  sounding  aisles ;  and  would  he  permit 
those  balloweii  walls  to  echo  to  the  bacchanalian 
ftongs  of  a  God-forgetting  generation  of  levellers 
^'bo  would  faia  prostrate  the  fair  daughter  of 
.Zion,  together  with  all  the  time-honored  associ- 
ations of  the  past,  into  the  dust  together !  No, 
ho  would  resist  to  the  death  were  such  extremi- 


ties needful;  and  he  would  only  require  that  they 
should  bury  his  body  in  the  grave  with  hi* 
sleeping  children,  when  they  should  have  lakea 
away  his  life — that  life  being  yielded  up  to  the 
call  of  a  duty  which  he  owed  both  to  his  king  and 
to  his  God ! " 

More  recent  developments  had  made  known 
the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  parsons,  aod 
it  might  be  against  the  lives  of  those  cler^,  who 
in  defiance  of  public  indignation  coaiioned  to 
officiate  in  their  churches  as  in  times  past   The 
parish  of  St.  —  was  known  also  to  be  adverse  to 
the  Revolution,  and  its  more  wealthy  aod  "aris- 
tocratic" citizens  were  avowed  "  tories."    Boi 
the  neighbourhood  roundabout,  and  especially 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Communion  of 
the  Church,  were  by  no  means  inactive  asfrieodi 
and  favorers  of  the  popular  cause.    In  fact,  spies 
were  abroad,  and  were  disseminated  among  the 
** disaffected"  throughout  the  parish:  oftentimes 
they  were  those  of  a  man's  own  household,  al« 
though  he  knew  it  not.    A  loyalist  who  remaia- 
ed  quietly  at  home,  and   who  took  no  part  ia 
public  affairs,  was  permitted  to  rest  in  peace; 
but  even  he  had  a  spy  upon  his  actions.    Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  noisy  in  their dem* 
onstrations  of  opposition,  or  who  secretly  favored 
the  royal  foe,  soon  felt  the  violence  of  popolir 
indignation   poured  out  against  them;  bouses 
burnt,  property  destroyed,  perhaps  their  persons 
treated  with  insult  and  indignity,  either  hy  tar- 
ring and  feathering,  or  by  duckiog  in  a  horse- 
pond,  or  by  enticing  them  from  their  beds  at 
night,  and  seizing  them,  and  acourgiog  them  with 
inhuman  severity  in  the  forest,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  by  assassination  itself.    All  thu 
was  executed  by  Lynch -law,  as  we  term  ii  io 
these  days.   But  when  the  State  Goyernmeot  in- 
terfered against  *' meddlesome  toriei,"  the  heavy 
retributions  of  civil  law  were  seen  in  confiscated 
estates,  in  imprisonments,  and  in  seventy  la 
whatever  way  it  might  legally  be  exercised.   It 
was,  indeed,  a  period  of  peril  and  dismay,— t 
time  that  **  tried  men's  soqls :"  neither  was  there 
a  family  but  experienced  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree the  attendant  consequences.    In  times  o^ 
peril  all  sbaro  alike  as  to  the  ftpprebeusion  and 
alarm:  and  this  was  most  particularly  the  case 

in  the  parish  of  St. , where  party  feeling  ran 

to  ft  wild  extreme  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  vexed  question  of  the  day ;  ftnd  where  none 
knew  in  what  quarter  the  blow  wouUl  next  fall 
or  how  soon  they  themselves  might  be  aroused 
at  midnight  by  a  baud  of  depredators  at  their 
door,  or  how  soon  the  family  roof  which  shel- 
tered their  wives  and  their  little  ones,  would  bei 
in  flames  over  their  heads. 

Parson  Manly  had  been  advised  to  forbexrj 
More  than  one  anonymoua  letter  had  reacbeij 
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bun,  (liretteoiDg  veageance  if  he  persisted  in  of- 
feriog  up  pablic  prayer  for  that  **  wretched  ty- 
rant, Kiog  George!'*     His   owd    people,   too, 
a«firm  io  their  loyalty  as  he  himself  was,  urged 
biffl  (0  be  sileot,  and  not  to  press  a  point  upon 
nbicb  tbe  people  were  so  violently  indignant. 
They  arowed,  'tis  true,  a  readiness  to  stand  by 
their  beloved  pastor  in  every  emergency,  yet  for 
hw  own  sake,  and  his  ow  n  personal  safety,  they 
orged  biiD  to  omit  the  obnoxious  portion  of  the 
Churcb  Service.    But  it  was  all  in  vain;  the 
apiritof  a  brave  line  of  mettlesome  ancestry  was 
itroog  within  him,  and  neither  threats,  nor  en- 
irearie*.  nor  the  tears  even  of  his  own  fair  daugh- 
ter coald  avail;  and  upon  the  Sabbath  morning 
in  qaefliion,  having  armed  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  kneeled  down  before  setting  oat,  and 
prayed  to  the  God  of  battles  that  he  might  be 
iirengtbeeed  in  this  his  duty,  and  that,  if  it  was 
iceordJDg  to  His  good  pleasure,  an  honorable 
deliTerance  might  come.     The  distance   was  a 
oile  or  more  from  the  parsonage ;  and  as  be 
rwle  slowly  on  his  way,  unattended  by  any  one, 
be  waa  passed  by  a  number  of  hardy  looking 
fellows,  clad  in  homespun,  and  bearing  conspic- 
boqbIjf  apoo  their  hats  the  well-known  republi- 
CM  cockade.    There  were  ominous  looks  and 
glances  over  the  shoalder  at  the  "  Parson,"  as 
ibcH  sttgpicioas  individuals  rode  by :  but  no  word 
fas  spoken— not  even  the  accustomed  morning 
pteiiogf  were  passed. 

Prcseody  there  rode  up  one  of  a  different 
stamp  from  these— a  man  whom  our  clergyman 
bad  formerly  known,  and  had  highly  esteemed, 
liat  iirom  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  times,  he  had  become  alienated.  It  was 
Col-  — ,  hiffiielf  a  member  of  that  same  Con- 
V^  which  had,  tbe  summer  before,  passed  the 
irrcTocabl^  decree  of  independence,  and  who 
»as  then  at  home  upon  a  visit  to  his  family. 
Rariag  learned  of  this  anticipated  violence, 
tbat  was  threatened  upon  the  person  of  the 
^ed  elefgyman,  he  had  determined  to  ride 
over  and  ascertain  how  the  thing  was,  and, 
j[  powble,  to  avert  so  disgraceful  a  catastrophe. 
^POQ  recognizing  each  other,  a  friendly  saluta- 
tion paaeed  between  them ;  and  as  their  horses 
ieeoed  inclined  towards  an  instinctive  compan- 
wttsbip,  as  horses  will  very  often  incline,  the  ri- 
sers fell  into  conversation. 

**The8e  are  troublous  times,  father  Manly," 
iiid  the  colonel,  willing  to  lead  the  few  momenu 
of  diacoarse  that  might  be  afforded  to  them,  to 
a  topic  oppermost  in  the  minds  of  both. 

''Aye,  yon  have  well  said,'*  replied  the  old 
«»Qi  wiUi  a  sigh,  »  and  as  for  myself  I  find  that 
°>7  W  days  are  by  no  means  by  best  days  :— 
boi  God'i  will  be  done !" 

''Men  may  have  an  honest  difference  of  senti- 
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ment,  and  still  be  friends :  think  you  not  so,  good 
father?"  asked  the  other. 

"  God  forbid  that  my  heart  should  call  any 
man  my  foe,  however  far  he  may  have  gone 
astray  from  the  beaten  paths  of  public  honesty,** 
said  the  blunt  minister. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  here,  upon  the 
part  of  the  *'  rebel"  politician,  and  be  felt  slightly 
nettled  at  the  home  thrust  the  clergyman  had 
given  him  ;  but  his  goodness  of  heart  overcame 
presently  his  scruples,  and  he  proceeded : 

**  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  possible  accom* 
modation  between  men  occupying  positions  of 
sentiment  which  differ  so  widely  aa  ours?*' 

'*Noue!'*  answered  the  other. 

'*  And  yet  prudence,  and  a  desire  for  peace  in 
all  the  quieter  relationships  of  life,  might  require 
of  us  to  avoid  pressing  our  sentiments  when  they 
become  obnoxious,*'  observed  the  colonel  in  a 
suggestive  tone. 

*'  Why,  I  am  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  Col. 
— t"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **and  would  fain 
avoid  embroiling  myself  with  any  one;  but  where 
the  stern  dictates  of  duty  constrain  us,  then 
it  is  that  all  compromises  for  the  mere  sake  of 
peace  become  weakness  and  craven-hearted- 
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ness. 

**  Have  you  failed  to  perceive  that  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  allegiance  to  George  the  king,  in 
these  latter  days,**  enquired  the  Congressman? 

''  Say  rather  His  Majesty,*'  interposed  tbe  loy- 
alist. 

**  No ;  ril  use  no  superfluous  words,  or  vain 
titles,*'  rejoined  the  other,  "*tis  plain  George  the 
king  with  me  henceforward ;  but  you  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  tbe  doings  of  our  Congress,  and 
that  a  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been 
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'*I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Manly,  '*btttl 
have  continued  to  regard  it  as  only  an  item  in 
this  same  odious  act  of  treason,  in  which  Hit 
Majesty*s  colonies  are  now  so  unhappily  en- 
gaged. May  God  of  his  mercy  avert  the  dreadful 
retributions  of  offended  justice  which  must  fol- 
low in  the  sequel  of  this  foul  rebellion." 

*'•  I  see,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  the  colonel, 
with  earnestness,  "that  you  view  the  whole 
transaction  in  an  aspect  which  savors  of  preju- 
dice on  your  part.  This  act  of  independence 
has  been  most  deliberately  declared,  and  with  a 
full  knowledge  too  of  its  weighty  consequences. 
Believe  me,  Parson  Manly,  that  al though  you 
may  not  live  to  see  it,  and  even  my  own  life  maj 
pay  the  forfeit  to  this  same  **  offended  justice," 
as  you  term  it,  yet  still  the  cause  of  liberty  will 
gain  ground,  and  will  ultimately  triumph  in  thit 
land.  The  sword,  sir,  has  been  drawn,  and  the 
scabbard  has  been  thrown  away.  Duty  may 
have,  and  doubtless  it  has,  its  different  phaBea* 
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when  regarded  by  different  minds,  all  of  which 
are  equally  sincere,  but  truth  is  mighty — itisj 
omnipotent — it  will,  it  must,  in  the  end,  prevail.*' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  parish  church, 
which  was  situated  upon  a  bill,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  lofty  trees  of  the  then  unbroken 
forest. 

Here  they  parted :  the  one  riding  on  so  as  to 
avoid  witnessing  an  act  of  open  indignity  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  other  sternly  intent  to 
fulfil  a  duty,  as  he  esteemed  it  to  be,  to  his  God, 
and  to  bis  king. 

Arriving  at  the  church  door.  Parson  Manly 
found  that  an  unusual  collection  of  people  had 
already  gathered ; — not  such,  however,  as  had 
been  wont  to  assemble  upon  the  peaceful  Sab- 
baths of  times  past.  Ne  affectionate  greetings 
of  kind  *' mothers  in  Israel"  met  him  now  ;•— nor 
the  unladen  treasures  of  coaches  and  chariots, 
eager  to  press  forward,  and  welcome  the  minis- 
ter to  his  post  of  duty  and  his  ''  labor  of  love." 
Neither  were  there  any  of  the  humble  commu- 
nity of  wives  and  little  ones  present,  such  aswaa 
usual  to  throng  together  upon  the  "  sweet  day 
of  rest,'*  and  to  accept  the  proffered  band  of 
t^brisiian  fellowship  from  their  revered  pastor. 
No  children  were  seen  to 

" follow  with  endearing  wile. 

And  pluck  bis  gown  to  share  the  good  inan*8  smile." 


O,  it  was  sad  to  see  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
grosser  parts  of  human  infirmity  around  so  sa- 
cred a  spot  upon  so  holy  a  day !  Men  were  there 
whose  faces  were  not  often  visible  '*  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ;"  and  an  air  of 
sullen  determination,  perhaps  of  defiance,  sat 
upon  the  stern  countenances  of  them  all. 

Above,  the  mild  sun  of  a  Virginia  spring-day, 
was  beaming  forth  in  its  accustomed  beauty,  and 
shedding  a  light  of  unrecognized  gladness  upon 
the  scene.  The  joyous  throats  of  the  forest 
birds  were  in  tuneful  unisou  with  the  season,  but 
nut  with  the  occasion,  for  there  was  no  respond- 
ing echo  from  any  individual  heart  of  those  there 
collected.  The  graves,  too,  of  the  dead  were 
on  this  day  unvisited  by  the  pious  footsteps  of 
those  who  usually  came  thiiher  to  drop  a  tear 
of  memory  to  loved  ones  who  were  gone  from 
earth,  and  were  there  gathered  to  their  last  and 
long  repose.  The  quietness  of  a  quiet  place  was 
broken  in  upon,  and  the  peaceful  solemnity  of  a 
peaceful  and  solemn  day  was  disturbed.  There 
waa  anticipated  violence  lurking  in  the  hearts  of, 
those  rude  and  unchastened  men,  who,  for  this 
one  day  in  their  lives,  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Whilst  the  aged 
servant  of  the  church  was  dismounting  from  his 
lK>rse,  and  was  making  his  way.  all  unattended 
aodalQne,  to  the  vestry  room,  for  the  purpose  of 


donning  his  cassock,  his  rude  congregatioo  of 
unsanctified  worshippers  were  seen  commsniog 
together  in  knots,  and  in  little  companies  aronnd 
the  sacred  edifice.  They  were  no  doubt  con- 
spiring  as  to  the  most  fitting  time  to  **  drag  the 
old  tory  from  his  nest,"  and  in  what  mnoDer  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  vilest  mdiguiiies 
upon  his  person. 

The  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  their 
sacreligious  design,  however  rigidly  determined 
as  to  the  measure  itself,  was  by  no  means  w 
well  agreed  upon  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  mao- 
ner  in  which  the  thing  should  be  done;  whether 
by  tarring  and  feathering,  or  by  duckiog  io  the 
river,  or  by  personal  chastisement  by  whipping. 
Some  of  the  more  unfeeling  of  the  nombenrere 
for  «*  hanging  the  old  mule  upon  the  nearest  wp- 
ling,"  and  allowing  him  "  to  swing  there  in  the 
wind,  robes  and  aH,  and  under  the  sky  of  bea?- 
en."     ♦*  If  he  wants  to  be  so  conspicuous,"  said 
they,  "we'll  elevate  him  a  little  higher  than  per- 
haps he  desires."     Happily  such  brutal  soggcf 
tions  were  not  favored  except  by  very  few,  and 
milder  counsels  prevailed  with  the  majority.  Nor 
was  there  any  concert  of  action  agreed  upon,  op 
to  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  their  vic- 
tim.    All  this  was  favorable  to  Mr.  Manly;  be- 
sides, it  was  one  thing  to  a  wear  stoutly  ont  in 
the  woods  of  what  they  would  do,  and  il  wm 
quite  another  thing,  as  they  found  it  to  be.  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  and  they  were  required  to 
go  forward  within  the  rails  of  that  sacred  place, 
and  to  lay  unholy  hands  upon  a  minietsr  of 
Christ— that  minister  an  aged  man,  and  one 
whom  the  finger  of  calumny  had  never  beea 
pointed  at;— who  had  been  a  faithful  servant  in 
warning  men  from  the  ••  error  of  their  wayi," 
and  who  was,  at  this  moment,  borne  down  be- 
neath the  burden  of  domestic  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions of  his  own  ! 

But  they  all  huddled  into  the  ehoreh  together, 
and  sat  themselves  down ;  filling  up  the  renio- 
test  pews  first,  and  so  on  until  the  house  was 
crammed.  No  seat  was  vacant.  Not  a  femtle 
was  in  the  assembly  ;  and  if  there  were  any  of 
the  parson's  friends  present,  they  were  not  known 
as  such.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  madnesi 
in  any  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents  to  htre 
been  present  on  such  an  occasion,  as  their  burnt 
houses  and  waste  property  would  bat  too  truly 
have  testified.  Even  the  pug-nosed  clerk,  who 
sat  beneath  the  reading-desk  in  his  own  appro- 
priate box,  such  as  is  still  seen  in  the  relics  of 
the  olden  time,— those  ancient  edifices  of  Vir- 
ginia's colonial  existence:— I  mean  those  old 
churches  built  a  century  ago  or  more,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  this  diy. 
untouched  by  any  hand  save  that  of  the  all-de- 
caying hand  of  time :  even  Joel  Jenkiogt  the 
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derk,  wm  constraiDed  to  *'  fniteroae"  with  the 
popnlaee  opon  this  nme  critical  Sabbath  daj ; 
aod  it  wat  remarked  that  his  reaponaes  were 
eanfaUj  timed  and  modestly  deliTored,  and  that 
fab  **Ai8ea«,'*  which  uaaally  were  ao  vaaally 
lonorou,  were  givea  forth  very  aoftly  and 
qoietiy,  at  if  in  sympathy  rather  with  hia  own 
eifte  tiiao  with  hie  master,  the  parson. 

Expedidon  waa  upon  tiptoe,  for  as  yet  the 
ffiod  nao  had  not  entered.  Many  triumphant 
Kiaoeea  were  cast  among  the  ** conspirators'*  at 
the  delay,  aad  even  worda  of  satisfaction  were 
wbiipered  that  he  **dare  not  come  !'* 

Bit  dus  triumph  waa  of  abort  continuance, 
for  prBKBtly  forth  earae  the  old  gentleman,  in 
iwrabet,  as  calmly,  and  with  as  much  self-pos- 
N«oo  as  uaaal,  and  he  kneeled  long  in  pri- 
nt6  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  strength  in 
tbis  hit  tiaie  of  need,  and  for  support  in  such  an 
^r  of  irial  and  difficulty  aa  that  he  was  now 
»Ued  CD  go  through.  He  rose  and  stood  at  the 
^;  bis  loog  gray  locks  hanging  in  glistening 
MMcs  apoa  his  shoulders,  and  his  countenance 
^Biiag  with  confidence,  and  trustfulness,  and 
qv<«t  resigBation  to  the  will  of  God.  He  began : 
^-ThtUrdiiin  his  hUy  temple,  Ui  all  tU  earth 
^  iiknee  before  kim . **  No  one  arose  to  receive 
die  Exhortation,  as  ia  customary,  nor  did  any  one 
t>Ml  at  the  Confesaion,  save  only  himself  and 
^  tiaie-serviug  clerk,  who  was  evidently  in  a 
anit  io  Us  aaxiety  to  please  bis  one  master,  and 
yttBottooflbad  the  other  master,  who  waa  the 
Bigbdsr  jest  now.  There  was  nothing  new  oc- 
^Bg  ia  the  ordinary  service  of  ^  Morning 
^aycr."  The  Athaonsian  creed  waa  said,  aa 
**•  ^  tmam  in  those  days,  and  tho  Liturgy 
pngressed  whhout  interruption  of  any  kind,  and 
7«  without  BssistancOt  eicept  in  the  one  lone 
Uttriog  voice  of  Jenkins  in  the  clerk*a  box. 
^hat,  however,  there  waa  in  the  service  that 
*w  iBost  remarkable,— not  a  ••  worshipper" 
■^vnd  from  his  seat,  not  a  suppliant  knelt  at  the 
^^'^^  of  grace  amongst  the  whole  crowd  there 
KAembled  as  the  ^congregation."  Eager  eyes 
*ef«  Bpoo  that  same  stout-hearted  old  priest  of 
G«d't  bouse,  and  watchful  ears  were  intent  to 
^<(b  the  words  of  his  mouth,  and  to  hear  wheth- 
*  be  woQid  BOW  ^  dare*'  to  pronounce  the  hated 
^tfla  when  dangers  awaited  him,  and  when 
^^  trials  with  pains  and  penalties  were  threat- 
^  Bpoo  his  person  should  he  so  proceed. 

**Ut  OS  pray  !'*  said  the  clergyman,  the  Creed 
«»08  «adsd. 

"0  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  upon  us." 

"Aad  grant  us  thy  salvation,'*  meekly  replied 
«*»oieoof  the  clerk  alone. 

'0  Lord  save  the  King !"  aaid  Parson  Manly, 
'" «  weady,  determined  voice. 

"f  bars  was  ao  response  to  this  from  the  clerk's 


box,  only  there  was  an  ominous  rustling  in  the 
pews  below  as  of  men  breathing  deeply,  and 
gathering  themselves  op  for  some  serious  eo« 
counter. 

After  the  usual  collects  for  **  peaee**  aad  for 
*•  grace,"  the  earnest,  solemn,  unfaltering  voice 
of  the  minister  was  heard  to  continue: 

**0  Lord  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  Ruler 
of  princes,  who  dost  from  thy  throne  behold  all 
the  dwellers  upon  earth :  Most  heartily  we  be- 
seech thee,  with  tby  favor  to  behold  our  most 
gracioua  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  ;  and  so 
replenish  him  with  the  grace  of  thy  holy  spirit, 
that  he  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will  and  walk 
in  thy  way;  Endue  him  plenteously  with  heav* 
enly  gifts;  grant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long 
to  Jive ;  strengthen  him,  that  he  may  overcome 
and  vanquish  all  his  enemies;  and  that  finally  after 
this  life.-  he  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  feli- 
city through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  1'* 

He  paused  as  usual  for  the  response ;  but  no 
response  came, — only  silence,  a  deep  silence  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  last  words  of  the  prayer.  Still  he 
paused,  and  no  voice  was  heard  throughout  the 
assembly ;  and  then  he  himself  became  hia  own* 
reapondent,  and  pronounced  an  A  mem  !  so  loud 
and  so  emphatic,  as  left  no  possibility  of  doubt 
upon  the  minds  of  any,  that  be  was  in  earnest  in 
his  supplications  for  royalty.  As  the  last  echo- 
ing syllable  of  the  word  lingered  upon  the  ears 
of  that  motley  aasembty,  there  waa  a  gazing  of 
men  one  upon  the  other,  as  much  as  to  say—* 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  attack  /  But  no  man 
moved.  The  old  paraon,  himself,  as  if  expect* 
ing  interruption,  did  not  proceed  with  the  con- 
cluding portions  of  the  Ritual  for  some  momenta* 
Interruption,  however,  there  was  none.  Not  a 
man  arose  from  his  seat,  but  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  such  an  exhibition  of  absolute  beroism« 
they  all  seemed  fixed  to  the  benches  on  which 
they  sat.  And  after  sucb  a  momentary  pausot 
aa  if  to  invite  the  *'  conspirators"  to  the  sacre- 
ligious  assault,  the  voice  of  the  brave  old  maa 
was  agaiu  heard  at  the  reading  desk  in  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  the  service.  The  **  Morn- 
ing Prayer"  was  gone  through — the  king  had 
been  prayed  for,  as  was  usual  within  thoae  walls; 
and  that  there  should  be  no  incompleteness  ia 
the  solemn  petition  made  to  Almighty  God.  the 
priest  himself  had  respouded  with  that  same  loud 
and  hearty  Amen !  which  made  the  wal(p  of  the 

old  St. *8  church  reverberate  again ;'  and  stilt 

there  was  no  assault  attempted,  nor  even  a  mo- 
tion towards  an  outrage  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated. 

What  could  all  this  mean ! 

Here  were  men,  strong  men,  men  of  violent 
feelings  and  of  embittered  prejudices,  who  had 
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eome  together  for  the  avowed  purpose!  of  harm. 
They  were  all  gathered  upon  the  very  spot  where 
their  victim  should  be  immolated,  to  appease  this 
overflow  ofpopularindignatioo  and  wrath.  They 
were  present  in  numbers  far  above  what  would 
be  necessary  to  execute  their  unworthy  purpose. 
'Tis  truOf  the  old  man  did  contemplate  resist- 
ance; that  is,  he  at  first  contemplated  such  a 
course,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  pre* 
pared  himself  for  the  encounter  by  the  pistols 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  daughter's  hands. 
The  belligerent  nature  of  the  Manlys  of  old 
time  had  mounted  high  in  the  proud  bosom  of 
this  representative  of  a  once  proud  family,  and 
for  awhile  he  was  bent  upon  blood — **  blood  for 
blood."  But  after  that  he  was  alone,  having 
started  upon  his  way  to  the  church,  his  spirit 
became  more  calm,  and  took  its  accustomed  at- 
titude of  prayer :  and  then  it  was  that  Robert 
Manly  perceived  his  error,  whilst  a  something 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  echoed  in  his  heart : 
**  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  r    Still 

*  sense  of  his  danger  had  reassured  him,  and 
he  had  instinctively  felt  for  his  weapons  to  see  if 
they  were  safe;  but  again  the  admonition  sound- 
ad  within  him,  and  was  repeated  with  increased 
emphasis:  **The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
strive  /"  He  thought  of  his  daughter,~of  Edith, 
lonely  and  now  deserted —even  her  old  father 
has  taken  his  life  in  his  hands  and  has  given  it 
op  without  a  struggle  to  preserve  it; — ruthless 
men  have  assaulted  him,  and  he  makes  no  effort 
to  preserve  a  life  so  valuable  as  his  must  be  to 
an  unprotected  child, — and  again  he  had  felt  for 
his  pistols.  But  the  voice  of  warning  was  not 
to  be  smothered  by  sinful  doubts  like  these — for 
sinful  they  were,  seeing  that  they  led  him 
to  distrust  the  hand  of  that  Providence  which 
had  ever  been  bis  reliance,  and  which  even  now 
gave  him  convincing  assurance  that  not  a  hair 
of  his  head  should  suffer  harm.  "  The  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  not  strive  /'*  became  again  vocal 
to  his  conscience,  so  that  his  doubts  were  remo- 
▼ed,  and  his  determination  was  fixed  to  put  his 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  that  he  should  deliver  him. 
And  thus  resolving,  he  had  drawn  the  deadly 
weapons  from  his  bosom,  and  bad  cast  them  into 
the  hedge  by  the  road-side,  and  so  had  gone  on- 
ward unarmed,  save  by  the  **  Sword  of  the 
Spirit,'*  to  hb  appointed  scene  of  trial. 

What  then  was  there  to  binder  that  these  evil 
minded  men  should  execute  their  severe  purpose 
upon  the  aged  servant  of  God,  who  in  this  emer- 
gency had  felt  it  equally  his  duty  to  be  a  faithful 
servant  to  h\i  king?  He  was  unarmed  and  help- 
less, and  even  without  the  countenance  of  friends, 
and  he  stood  there  firm  in  the  spirit  of  his  duty — 

•  duqr  as  he  honestly  held  it  to  be— and  unsha- 


ken by  any  threats  of  men.   And  yet  they  banned 
him  not. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  the  hearts  of  these  men 
were  overcome  by  the  display  of  morel  coora^e 
here  manifested.  Courage  is  an  elevated  fea- 
ture in  human  character,  which  ever  adoroi  and 
beautifies  its  possessor;  and  their  minds  being 
full  of  what  they  there  saw  exhibited,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  feelings  were  for  the  momeut 
forgotten.  No  doubt  these  men  did  admire  the 
stem  and  unflinching  manner  in  which  the  prood 
old  loyalist  bore  himself  upon  the  occasioo,  aod 
that  they  felt  for  him  a  sympathy  which  tbej 
themselves  were  uneonscious  of  having  possei* 
sed.  And  that  thus  their  hands  were  stayed. 
But,  perhaps,  also,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
they  were  not  prepared,  any  of  these  rude  men, 
to  lay  the  hand  of  violence  upon  a  priest  of  God 
as  he  ministered  at  the  altar.  This  was  no  tri- 
fling matter,  as  they  now  regarded  it.  The  hard 
heart  of  infidelity,  and  the  unholy  hands  of  bim 
who  believes  that  **  there  is  no  God,'*  might 
have  essayed  to  complete  the  rash  enterprise, 
but  not  of  such  were  those  here  congregated. 
Rude  and  unlettered  men  they  were,  and  little 
observant  of  the  respect  due  to  an  aged  man.— 
that  man  a  scholar  and  a  gendeman,  but  tbey 
were  not  in  heart  essentially  bad.  There  were 
political  exasperations,  it  is  true,  but  these  were 
incidental  to  the  times;  and  it  was  for  a  politi- 
cal purpose  only  that  they  had  met  here  together 
on  this  day,  and  for  the  cbastisemeot  of  a  politi- 
cal offender.  These  men  had  no  idea  of  iosolt* 
ing  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  even  though  tbeir 
political  prejudices  aod  preferences  bad  been  as- 
sailed and  set  at  naught;  nor  had  they  hitherto 
perceived  the  enormity  of  tbeir  plans,  and  the 
necessary  sacrilege  that  would  attend  the  coo- 
summation  of  them.  In  a  word  they  hesitated, 
they  held  back  when  it  came  to  the  invading  ths 
Church  of  God  with  unhallowed  feet,  and  vitb 
hands  and  purposes  so  uusanctified.  To  bora 
down  and  lay  waste  a  **tory's"  bams  and  oat- 
houses,  was  not  so  bad,  because  in  thistbey 
seemed  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  neeessityi 
as  the  times  were  themselves  violent  ones,  aod 
outrages  had  been  practised  by  the  adherents  of 
both  parties; — but  here  was  a  different  case  al* 
together,  and  the  religious  instincts  of  even  the 
rude  hearts  of  rude  men  took  the  alarm,  and  ren- 
dered hands,  otherwise  bent  upon  mischief, 
harmless  and  inactive.  Such,  at  least,  is  a 
well  grounded  presumption  of  the  canaes  which 
led  to.  the  failure  of  the  anticipated  sssault. 
Parson  Manly  had  concluded  the  Morning  Ser* 
vice,  and  had  neither  omitted  nor  changed  any 
part  or  portion  of  it,  even  to  the  *•  prayer  for  the 
king,"  and  still  he  remained  immolested  at  hii 
post. 
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Thea  he  MceBd«ci  to  the  lofty  pulpit, — which 
to  this  day  rem  itself  mid-air,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  same  old  pariah  church  of  St.         ,  aud  pre- 
parad  to  addreae  his  aubmiaaive  auditory,  who 
lat  noeaaily  Id  tboae  big,  square^N^ld -fashioned 
pewi  beJow.    They  bad  not  only  heard  the  king 
pnyed  for,  but  they  must  now  perforce  open 
ibeir  ttowelcooie  ears  to  a .  sermon  in  the  same 
itraio  of  obnoxious  politics.    The  text  was  from 
ibe  psalmist  David :  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage^ 
ndtkptopU  iauigine  a  vain  thing  ?*^  and  it  af- 
forded ample  scope  to  the  abilities  of  the  speaker, 
wIm  here  took  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  yir- 
cae  aad  duty  of  Obxdikiick.    This  was  discuss- 
ed io  a  temperate  and  respectful  manner,  but 
finnlj  and  with  earnestness.    Obedience  to  law 
>od  to  order— obedience  to  church  and  to  king — 
•bedieneetothe  **  'powers  that  be,'  all  of  which,*' 
nid  the  veoerable  minister,  '*  *  are  ordained  of 
God !'"    This  was  the  strong  argument  of  that 
day  00  the  part  of  **  king  and  law,*'  and  there 
were  sealous  advocates  for  it  too,  and  none 
thfougbont  *'his  M^esty's  Colonies"  had  ad- 
duced dieae  claims  with  more  tenacity  and  vigor 
ibaa  the  aged  man  who  now  raised  his  voice  for 
tbelut  time  in  public  condemnation  of  the  pjop- 
nUreaiue.    *«What  is  it,"  said  he,  in  the  con- 
ciosion  of  his  remarka,  "  that  I  should  fear  ? 
Sball  I  who  minister  at  God's  holy  altar,  and 
wbolook  for  a  recompense  solely  at  His  hands — 
■ittU  I  fear  the  face  and  the  mere  frowns  of  men  ? 
^  afaaJl  I,  treading  the  dark  con6nes  of  that 
pire,  where  lie  buried  all  the  fond  prospects  of 
Bfather'a  heart,  stagger  from  my  duty,  and  bend 
with  Bowilling  subservience  to  these  trai|orons 
^i^ml    Shall  I,  in  my  old  days,  with  a  bare 
iorb  ef  life's  brief  candle  left  to  me,  now  desert 
tbe  earthly  master  in  whose  service  I  have  long 
B^ed  aod  labored  1     Desert  him,  too,  without 
uytowanl  conviction  of  conscience  that  I  should 
^  10,  asd  indeed  with  every  feeling  of  my  na- 
<BreiDopen  repugnance  to  the  foul  wrong  in 
vhieh  theae  rebellious  Colonies  are  now  enga- 
S«d !   No !  my  hearers,  no !  no  I — you  may  de- 
^il  the  old  man  of  these  his  robes  of  sacred 
oSee,— joQ  may  treat  his  person  with  such  in- 
anity aa  best  befits  your  taste  and  your  inclina- 
^t— nay,  yon  may  shed  the  poor  last  remnant 
>f  royal  blood  that  trickles  along  these  worn-out 
Ttiss,  but  yon  shall  never  deter  a  Manly  from  his 
doty,  or  compel  him  by  threats  to  prove  recreant 
to  hit  trust.    But,"  continued  he,  '*  I  am  now 
t«o  old  to  war  it  any  more ;  my  energies  and  my 
faculties  have  wasted  with  my  decaying  frame, 
ttd  I  cannot  strive  longer  against  a  useless  cur- 
'^ot   I  am  compelled  to  desist  now.    I  have 
^  Btreogth  to  stand  up  here  to-day,  and  to 
declare  my  solemn  protest  to  these  rebellions 
measures,  and  I  thank  Ood  for  it.    You  have 


heard  my  words,  and  as  you  hear  them  now  yon 
may  remember  them.  But  I  yield, — and  I  yield 
not  to  any  conviction  of  wrong,  but  from  tba 
necessities  of  age  and  its  increasing  infirmities. 
The  sound  of  my  voice  in  this  sanctuary  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  I  can  make  no  com  pro* 
mises  iu  a  matter  of  duty,  so  neither  shall  I 
choose  such  selections  from  the  sacred  Liturgy 
as  may  best  suit  the  time -serving  caprices  of  this 
unloyal  age.  I  adhere  to  the  land-marks  whilst 
I  live,  aod  if,  through  constraint,  I  must  needs 
be  silent,  let  all  that  hear  me  this  day  bear  testi- 
mony that  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  wilfulness  of 
violent  and  unsteady  men.  I  announce,  there- 
fore, that  this  church  is  now  closed  for  the  sol- 
emn service  of  God,  during  the  impending  years 
of  this  sad  contest." 

The  old  man  sat  down;  and  at  this  signal  the 
assembly  arose,  and  with  quiet  footsteps  left  the 
edifice.  They  mounted  their  horses  and  so  dia* 
persed  to  their  homes. 

As  for  Parson  Manly,  he  lived  in  retirement 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  or  until  the  last  year  thereof,  when  quite 
worn-out  with  increase  of  years  and  ripe  for  the 
full  harvest  of  the  grave,  he  died  and  was  buriecT 
with  his  kindred.  But  although  the  resounding 
plaudits  were  for  **  independence  and  freedom" 
forever,  the  blessings  of  which  were  already  be« 
ginning  to  be  universally  felt,  he  himself  had  held 
out  firm  to  his  principles,  declaring  that  he  would 
die  as  be  had  lived,  loyal  both  to  his  church  and 
to  his  king.  £•  K. 
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•       •       •       Our  doubts  are  treitonH- 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  tearing  to  Attem^v^Skaketpeare. 

f. 

There  is  a  word— the  Word  of  words— 

To  which  a  charm  is  lent. 
That  keeps  the  universe  aliTe— > 

That  word — Encouragement. 
'Tis  like  a  mainspring  to  the  world, 

That,  with  a  sovereign  sway, 
Whene'er  the  Ball  would  cease  its  course. 

Impels  it  on  its  way. 

It  bids  the  wearied  Husbandman 
Toil  cheerfully  through  care,         « 

Reminding  what  a  rich  reward 
Atteoda  the  Harvest-ear ; 
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By  pictnrinf  to  his  happy  sight, 
Though  tempests  scourge  the  Mrth, 

His  Boys  and  Girls,  from  hunger  free, 
Around  his  merry  hearth. 

III. 

It  bids  the  Warrior  rally  still, 

Though  all  bis  Comrades,  'round, 
Sad  victims  to  the  thirsty  brand, 

Haye  strewed  the  bloody  ground : 
For  not  the  dreadful  caruage  near 

Attracts  the  fiery  eye,— 
But  dashing  wildly  on,  he  sees 

Fame— Glory— Victory ! 

IV. 

The  noble  Sailor  scorns  to  fear, 

Though  fierce  the  lightnings  flash. 
And,  roaring  through  the  scowling  clouds. 

Loud  peals  the  thunder's  crash  : 
For,  while  he  treads  the  strong  ship's  deck, 

Where  bolt  nor  plank  are  rent, 
Be  smiles  undaunted  on  the  scene, 

And  feels— Encouragement! 

V. 

'Tie  this  which  from  the  Lover's  heart 

All  sorrow  may  beguile. 
And  light  that  sacred  ray  of  Hope 

Which  lives  upon  a  smile  I— 
Inspired  by  this  celestial  beam, 

For  her  all  things  he'll  dare  : 
But  break  the  spell— and  lo,  how  soon 

He'll  leave  the  scornful  Fair. 

VI. 

For  he  who  still  abjectly  kneels. 

Despite  her  cold  disdain. 
Knows  nothing  of  that  nobler  love 

Which  animates  my  strain : 
A  manly  heart  the  while  it  breatlies 

Devotion  deep  and  true,— r 
If  spumed— will  proudly  crush  each  pang, 

And  scorn  again  to  sue; 

VII. 

Lo,  Genius,  o'er  whose  wasted  frame 

Disease  is  sadly  stealing, 
How,  all  unmindful,  still  he  toils. 

New  truth  on  truth  revealing: 
Night  is  fi»r  rest,  the  sun  reminds. 

Bright  setting  o'er  the  hill ; 
Midnight  her  warning  gives  in  vain— 

Dawh  finds  him  toiling  still. 

VIIL 

**  Oh  I  this  is  madness,"  cries  the  friend 

•*  Thy  fevered  cheek  how  pale. 
When  health  and  happiness  are  lost 

Can  empty  Fame  availt" 
Alas!  such  words  are  lost  in  air. 

Who  knows  what  stem  control 
That  Magic  word— Encouragement 

Hath  over  such  a  soul ! 

IX. 

For  hearken  to  his  stem  reply  : 
"Oh!  Pleasure's  idle  son, 


Wealth,  honor,  rank— a  wmrld  were  iwvght, 

If  I  must  die  unknown: 
Could  I  believe  such  were  my  fete, 

Then  every  fraitless  breath 
That  life  condemns  my  heart  to  heave. 

Would  aeem  a  living  death! " 

X. 

The  Christian  meets  with  rude  repulse 

When  oft  his  voice  is  heard. 
But,  humbly  looking  up  on  high, 

He  heare  the  Magic  Word ; 
And,  when  it  grieves  to  find  his  heart 

On  earthly  things  intent. 
Boldly  he  braves  the  Tempter's  art, 

And  feels— EncourageineutI 

XI. 

For  hath  not  He,  who  made  the  worid, 

The  Father— Lord  of  all — 
Kindly  proclaimed,  unknown  to  him, 

A  sparrow  shall  not  fell  T — 
And  will  He,  then,  a  servant  see 

Oppressed  with  grievous  care; 
Nor,  like  a  Father,  hear  his  bis  voice. 

And  give  him  strength  to  bear  T 

XII. 

See  how  the  Conscience-stricken  Child, 

Who  doth  his  conduct  rue. 
Will,  at  his  slightest  token,  kneel, 

And  sweet  forgiveness  sue: 
For,  at  its  sound,  within  his  breast, 

What  new  emotions  rise. 
As  now,  ambitiously,  be  strives 

To  win  approving  eyes. 

XIIL 

But  yet,  deprive  him  of  this  charai, 

And  wound  his  shrinking  heart 
With  cold  reproach— and  how  he  writhes 

Beneath  its  cruel  smart; — 
His  noblest  feelings  withering  up. 

That  self-respect  so  dear. 
Till,  crushed  with  grief,  he  falls,  disgraced, 

A  Vktim  to  Despair. 

XIV. 

For  ah!  too  vain  the  heart  will  strive 

To  mock  Adveraity, 
And,  if  not  aided  by  this  spell, 

Soon  joy  foraakes  the  eye ; 
And  soon  less  frequent  on  the  ear 

The  mirthful  laugh  will  rise, 
The  spirit  lose  its  wonted  nerve, 

As  Hope  uncherished  dies. 

XV. 

Then,  oh!  let  none  forget  the  charm 

This  simple  word  hath  won. 
But  bear  it  with  him  o'er  Life's  paths, 

To  cheer  a  brother  on  : 
And,  as  the  good  Samaritan 

His  aid  the  Stranger  lent. 
So,  when  a  friend  beside  thee  sinks. 

Whisper— Encouragement  I 
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The  Storming  of  the  Arsenal  at  Vienna.* 

At  BIX  o'clock,  there  was  but  one  place  of  re- 
fuge left  ID  the  city  for  the  troops  and  National 
Gaards  who  took  sides  with  the  government,  and 
that  place  was  the  arsenal — famous  not  only  for 
the  immense  qaantity  of  arms  of  all  kinds  which 
it  coDtiined,  bot  for  the  valued  trophies  acquired 
in  the  crusades  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  Turkish 
ware,  and  in  the  French  campaigns. 

All  other  places  being  in  their  possession,  at- 
tempts were  now  made  by  the  mob  to  carry  this 
point  by  storm.  They  first  attempted  to  force 
the  gates,  but  failing  in  this,  operations  were 
ibaodoDed  until  after  nightfall.  They  neit  en- 
deavored to  gain  entrance  from  the  roofs  of  the 
idjoiaing  houses,  but  this  efiVirt  was  attended 
with  DO  better  success,  as  the  assailants  were 
picked  off  by  the  sharp  shooters  in  the  arsenal 
ai  rapidly  as  they  made  their  appearance. 

At  MTen  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  the  shades  of 
oigbt  afforded  some  concealment  for  their  ma- 
ocaTres,  the  attack  was  renewed  w  ith  great  vigor. 
Two  barricades  were  constructed  not  far  distant 
from  the  arsenal,  and  in  both  of  the  streets  which 
>ut  aod  formed  right  angles  in  front  of  the  gate, 
tad  the  fire  was  opened  from  all  houses  within 
^ach,  both  in  the  Reon  Gasse  and  Wiplingher 
^tra«e,  while  from  the  barricade  on  the  Hopen 
Bnicke  the  cannons  poured  forth  their  contents 
UaioM  the  feebler  gate,  the  concussion  in  the 
oarr  iu  streets  and  lofty  houses  shivering  to  atoms 
lU  the  glass  of  the  windows,  and  drowning  all 
other  soands  with  its  deafening  thunder. 

Captain  Castell,  commanding  the  only  com- 
ply of  regulars  left  for  the  defence  of  the  arse- 
Bilt  prudently  waited  until  the  enemy's  shot  had 
made  in  the  gate  an  aperture  sufficiently  large 
lo  enable  him  to  point  out  the  only  but  well-di- 
refted  cannon  which  he  had,  and  the  effect  of  a 
^^  ibots  was  indescribable — the  streets  were 
cieared,  aud  the  captain,  venturing  out  with  a 
few  meo,  took  the  deserted  cannon,  which  had 
^^eo  brought  over  the  barricade  for  the  purpose 
«f  attacking  the  arsenal  from  a  nearer  point. 

The  combat  deepened,  the  garrison  swept  the 
'^iOD  Gaeee  with  grape  and  canister,  and  killed 
SQ^  disabled  a  great  number  of  the  populace, 
^hoie  fury  increased  after  each  unsuccessful  at- 
*?mpt  to  gain  possession  of  the  building.  The 
'^B^Haots  proceeded  to  the  civic  arsenal,  and  de- 
a^ioded  caunon  for  the  loudly  expressed  purpose 
f  bombarding  the  military  arsenal.     With  these 

•  ProB  a  work  entided  ••  Aontria  in  1848-49."  Bj  Hon. 
dltain  H.  Stiles, recently  our  Charge  at  Vienna.  These 
tcnstinir  u^  important  volames  will  appear  in  elegant 

'?•«,  from  the  press  of  Harper  aod  Brothers,  New  York, 

■  the  cooTfec  of  a  mooth. 


they  proceeded  on  the  bastions,  and  attacked  the 
building  in  the  rear. 

Parliamentaires  were  despatched  to  the  arse- 
nal both  by  the  diet  and  the  students,  ordering 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  the  combat  to 
cease ;  but  these  were  shot  as  fast  they  approach- 
ed the  building,  not  by  the  garrison,  but,  as  was 
generally  believed,  by  assassins  posted  in  the  op- 
posite houses  of  the  Renn  Gasse. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  arsenal  was  bombarded 
from  four  different  points.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
from  the  discharge  of  the  congreve  rockets,  the 
building  took  fire,  aod  great  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  the  powder  magazine  would  ex- 
plode ;  yet  the  gallant  little  band,  intrusted  with  its 
defence,  held  out  undaunted.  Some  well-dia- 
posed  citizens  attempted  to  dispatch  fire  eogiaet 
to  the  relief  of  the  arsenal ;  but  the  enraged  mob 
interfered,  and  prevented  their  departure.  The 
fire  fortunately  communicated  with  the  wood  and 
coal  depdts,  and,  by  the  untiring  eiertions  of  the 
garrison  was  kept  under  control.  Every  speciet 
of  stratagem  was  resorted  to,  to  obtain  poMoa- 
sion  of  the  arsenal,  but  all  without  effect. 

One  of  these  schemes  was  very  near  consum- 
mation, and  had  it  been  carried  through  would 
have  decided  at  once  the  fates  both  of  the  gar- 
rison and  the  arsenal.  A  little  after  midnight,  a 
great  sound  of  many  voices  was  heard  in  the 
Wiplingher  Strasse,  and  a  band  of  mixed  per- 
sons observed  marching  up  to  the  arsenal,  some 
bearing  white  flags  and  others  torches  and  can- 
dles. From  afar  they  proclaimed  words  of  peace 
and  requested  a  parley,  and  the  garrison  was  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  most  advanced  speaker. 
Two  loaded  cannon  were  posted  in  the  gate- 
way and  pointed  down  the  street,  and  Captain 
Castell,  with  nearly  his  entire  force  of  forty  gren- 
adiers, advanced  toward  the  doubtful  band ;  and 
while  there  listening  to  their  commnoicationsy 
and  preventing  them  from  pressing  them  toa 
closely  on  the  arsenal,  the  captain  happening  to 
cast  a  look  behind,  remarked  a  flash  upon  the 
tube  of  the  double  loaded  cannon.  Amazed,  he 
sprang  toward  the  cannon  where  he  perceived  a 
young  proletarial  searching  with  a  burning  match 
for  the  touch-hole  of  the  gun,  which,  in  a  sec- 
ond more,  would  have  discharged  its  murderous 
contents  upon  the  backs  of  the  grenadiers.  An 
instantaneous  cry  directed  the  attention  of  the 
canuoniers  to  the  youthful  assassin,  and  the  next 
moment  one  of  them,  with  a  rope  hammer,  struck 
him  speechless  to  the  earth.  Incensed  at  the 
treachery  which  was  attempted,  Captain  Castell 
immediRtely  withdrew  his  grenadiers,  and  an- 
swered the  faithless  band  by  two  discharges  of 
grape,  which  produced  great  havoc  in  their  ranks* 
and  caused  a  death-like  stilluess  through  the 
street. 
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The  attack  and  defence  of  the  arsenal  cod- 
ttnued  through  the  entire  night.  Never  was  more 
strikingly  exhibited  the  advantage  of  skill  and 
discipline  over  rude  masses  than  occurred  that 
night,  when  the  handful  of  regular  troops  held 
out,  with  Spartan  valor,  against  all  the  force 
which  could  be  brought  against  them,  and  never 
yielded  their  post  until  next  morning,  when  sum- 
moned to  do  so  by  their  own  commander.  Count 
Anersperg,  who  had  entered  Into  stipulations 
with  the  Diet  and  common  council  for  the  sur- 
render. 

But  the  horrors  of  that  awful  night— the  alarm- 
bells  pealing  from  all  the  steeples  in  the  city ;  the 
arsenal  at  times  wrapt  in  flames ;  the  uninter- 
rupted musket  fire;  the  thunder  of  the  heavy 
cannon,  and  the  streets  strewed  with  the  dying 
and  dead,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  quiet 
and  pleasure-loving  inhabitant  of  Vienna. 

At  eight  o*clock  next  morning,  the  brave  little 
garrison  which,  with  a  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
bad  all  night  long  defended  the  arsenal,  amid  fire 
and  flame,  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of  its 
pledged  protectors;*  and,  marching  unmolest- 
ed through  the  tumultuous  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, reached  in  safety  the  encampment  in  the 
Scbwartzenberg  Garden,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  their  companions. 

Scarcely  had  they  left,  when  the  populace, 
whose  rage  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  rushed 
into  the  arsenal  from  every  quarter,  some  even 
over  the  still  burning  ruins ;  and  when  the  yard 
became  full  to  overflowing  with  human  beings, 
whose  horrid  faces  and  grotesque  appearance 
beggared  all  description,  the  doors  were  burst 
open,  and  a  general  plunder  commenced.  So 
great  was  the  rush  to  obtain  arms,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fire  had  just  again  burst  out  with  all 
its  fury,  and  groups  of  thousands  sui1>ounded  it 
on  all  sides,  not  a  man  could  be  obtained  to  as- 
sist in  extinguishing  it,  and  a  number  of  boys, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  could  alone 
be  gathered  to  work  the  engii^;  and  they  really 
laboured  with  great  constancy  until  the  flames 
were  subdued. 

The  four  long  galleries,  leading  into  each 
other,  and  surrounding  an  immense  hollow  square, 
were  filled  with  arms  and  trophies  of  every  des- 
cription ;  and  so  tasteful  had  been  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  that  that  hall  constituted  one  of 
the  most  attractive  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  stran- 
ger that  Vienna  afibrded. 

The  two  hundred  thousand  new  muskets  which 
it  contained  soon  disappeared;  and  then  follow- 
ed the  trophies,  collected  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment through  many  centuries,  from  the  period 

*  That  the  National  Guard  and  Legion  would  occupy 
and  defend  it. 


of  the  crusades  to  the  present  day.  Some  strut- 
ted fortli  in  complete  suits  of  ancient  armor ;  oth- 
ers were  decorated  only  with  helmets  and  gloves 
of  mail ;  some  brandished  an  ancient  batile-axet 
while  others  delighted  only  in  a  breast-plate  and 
pike;  some  shouldered  a  Swedish  blunderbu9s, 
captured,  perhaps,  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen;  and 
some  waved  a  Turkish  cimetar. 

For  hours  the  Arsenal  thus  poured  forth  a  rab- 
ble, in  comparison  with  which  Falstaff'^s  re^- 
ment  would  have  appeared  a  noble  guard ;  all 
delighted  with  their  spoils,  and  boasting  of  the 
havoc  they  would  now  make  upon  the  mititafy. 
The  coat  of  mail  of  Libussa,  the  first  prioceas  of 
Bohemia;  the  buckskin  shirt  in  which  Gostarafl 
Adolphus  received  bis  death  wound ;  the  swords 
of  Eugene  of  Savoy,  of  Wurmser,  and  of 
Scbwartzenberg,  and  thousands  of  other  invalu- 
able relics  disappeared. 

Some  were  subsequently  purchased  for  a 
zwentzinger;*  many  have  been  lost  forever. 

*  Twenty  centa. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAK. 

Wliat  beauteous  form  art  thou  I  erer  meet  f 
When  sleep  o'ercomes  me  *mong  the  firafrant  fiawen 
Who  weavest  wreaths  for  me,  of  blossoms  aweet. 
Plucked  from  the  shrubs  which  circle  theae  bright  bowtni 
Who  art  thou  t  Spirit  bright  1  fain  would  know  f 
Thy  glances  fire  my  soul,  I  hear  thee  speak ; 
And  oh !  with  love  unppeakable  I  glow. 
When  thy  warm  hand  is  pressing  on  my  cheek. 

I  seek  thee  near  the  Tillage  linden  trees, 
I  search  the  city,  each  romantic  spot, 
I  hear  thee  sighing  on  the  hollow  breeze, 
I  seek  thee,  loved  one,  but  I  find  thee  not. 
Wherever  a  lattice  opens,  there  I  gaze  ; 
Where'er  a  veil  falls  o*er  a  lofty  brow ; 
Wherever  a  tongue  is  heard  in  beauty's  praise, 
I  seek,  and  have  sought  hopelessly,  till  now. 

Come  often,  then,  sweet  vision  of  the  night — 
Thy  form  in  dreamland,  I  would  often  seci. 
Clad  in  those  maiden  robes  of  spotless  white. 
In  which  thy  visit  was  first  made  to  me. 
Bring,  when  thou  comest,  in  thy  snowy  handt 
Which  captive  bore  my  willing  heart  away. 
Sweet  violets,  fastened  with  that  purple  band. 
Which  round  thy  swanlike  neck  was  wont  to  play. 

And'bring,  oh  bring,  those  soft  blue  eyes  of  thine. 
From  which  an  angel's  glances  seem  to  gleam. 
And  bring  that  &ce,  which  sweetly  smiled  on  mine 
When  first  J  mot  thee  in  my  rapt'rous  dream. 
Bring  then  thy  rosy  moulh  where  bright  amileB  h^sk. 
And  heaven  will  open  to  thy  lover's  eyes  ; 
Bring  all  thy  charms,  beloved,  then  I  ask — 
Bring  in  thy  heart,  the  love  of  Paradise. 

Alls. 
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PEONY: 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

ABDUSSED  TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  OPPONENTS  OF 
FREE  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PEN.  INGLETON,  ESQ. 
I. 

PEOVT  GOES  ALOHO  SUTOIirO. 

PeoDj  came  down  the  Blue  Ridge  merrily 
fingiog.  First  and  foremost,  let  me  say,  in  a 
few  words,  bow  Peony  looked.  She  was  a  lit- 
tle giriof  tea  or  eleven*  with  a  round  ruddy  face, 
nHJag  hair  of  a  dusky  auburn,  and  a  jaunty, 
nrelett  beariag.  She  was  clad  in  an  old,  rag- 
fed  goiro,  of  the  coarsest  texture,  and  the  torn 
u^  draggled  skirt  scarcely  reached  to  her  ancles; 
Mttw  it  two  little  red,  unwashed  feet,  without 
draei  or  stockiogs,  plainly  revealed  themselves. 
Bot  what  did  Peony  care  for  shoes  or  stockings 
^t  beautiful  day  ?  The  sun  was  shining  very 
wvmly;  the  tall  trees  were  full  of  birds*  nests — 
if  fhe  could  only  climb  so  high ! — and  the  grass 
felt  oice  sad  soft  to  her  feet,  and  did*nt  hurt  them 
like  the  ogly  pebbles  and  stones  of  the  highway ! 
Therefore abe  went  along  singing;  but  her  song, 
^oogh  BO  merry,  waa  not  a  pleasant  song !  No, 
nAer  a  woful  song — so  merry  was  it — as  the 
light  io  her  eyes  was  a  woful  light  for  all  its  bright- 
ness! 

Od  by  cottages  shrinking  back  from  the  road, 
lod  tall  mansions  raising  proudly  their  white 
walla  amid  bright  waving  foliage  and  flowers: 
00  bj  tbe  murmuring  stream  and  the  little  bridge 
went  Peony  singing.  She  went  by  all  carelessly, 
toward  the  village  where  she  was  to  have  the 
Uick  bottle  under  her  arm  filled  for  her  father. 

Joat  as  she  came  to  the  bend  in  the  road,  from 
which  tbe  white  houses  of  tbe  town  were  visi- 
ble, she  beard  behind  her  the  hoof-strokes  of  a 
"^''Wi  and,  turning  round,  saw  a  tall,  elderly- 
looking  traveller,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a 
hj-road,and  was  leading  a  horse  evidently  much 
fatigued.  Peony  scarcely  complimented  the 
itraager  with  a  second  glance,  and  went  on  her 
wapgaio  singing  like  a  forest  bird. 

**My  chikl,^  said  the  stranger,  in  a  mild  voice, 
'*Jou  sing  very  merrily.*' 

Peony  turned  round  and  stopped.  The  trav- 
eller joined  her,  and  patting  her  kindly  on  the 
head: 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  said  he. 
"Peony,"  answered  the  child ;  *' please  sir  gi' 
ne  lomethin'.'* 
The  old  man  sighed. 
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"  Give  you  something,  my  child  ?'*  he  said. 

**Yes,  sir,  please.  Pm  poor  and  aint  had 
nothin'  to  eat  for — for — ever  so  long,"  said  Peo- 
ny, assuming  a  whining  tone,  but  cunningly  glan- 
cing from  the  corners  of  her  eyes  to  see  what 
effect  her  eloquence  had  produced. 

'*  Nothing  to  eat  !**  said  the  stranger,  involun- 
tarily putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket;  but  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  sighed  again  and 
shook  his  head. 

«*  Here,  here  too!"  he  muttered,  **I  am  indeed 
wanted." 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir,"  said  Peony,  whin- 
ing ;  **  did  you  say  you*d  give  a  poor  child  some- 
thin'  to  buy  some  bread  to  eat?" 

And  perceiving  that  the  stranger,  in  his  pre- 
occupation, had  not  observed  the  bottle  she  car- 
ried, Peony  slipped  it  dexterously  beneath  her 
apron,  and  assuming  an  innocent  look,  glanced 
again  at  her  companion. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  attentively  and 
sadly.  Deep  commiseration  was  written  in  his 
melancholy  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  he  appeared 
to  be  sunk  in  thought.  Then  turning  again  to 
the  little  girl : 

"My  child,"  he  said  mildly,  "do  you  know 
who  made  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir — I  dun  no." 

"  Has  no  one  told  you  this  much,  even !  Are 
you  ignorant  wholly  of  your  Maker?" 

"  What  is  ignorant  ?"  asked  Peony. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  forehead. 

"Do  you  not  know,  my  daughter,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  who  made  the  earth — these  trees^— the 
stars  in  the  sky — every  thing  around  us  ?" 

"  They  growed  so,  I  reckon,"  said  Peony,  in 
her  little  tinkling  voice. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  your  Saviour?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  said  Peony,  proudly ;  "  yes  I  have. 
That  was  Washin'ion,  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try.    I've  heard  father  say  that." 

"  God  pardon  us ! — and  this  is  Virginia  in  the 
nineteenth  century  !  My  child,  have  you  no  con- 
ception— I  mean,  can  you  tell  me  what  your  life 
19  j'or — why  you  are  living :  tell  me  not  that  you 
are  wholly  darkened." 

"I  aint  darken*,"  said  Peony,  puzzling  her 
brain.  "  I  live  to  wash  dishes,  and  go  to  town 
for  father." 

"  And  for  nothing  else  ?" 

"  I  dunuo.  What  else  am  I  livin'  for  ?  Oh, 
yes  !"  she  said,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  "to 
hunt  birds*  nests  and  make  dams  in  the  run.*' 

"  Do  you  know  what  State  this  is  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it*s  Squire 's  'state.    He  lives 

up  there  in  the  big  house.  I  was  in  it  once,  beg- 
ging, and  oh  !  how  rich  and  fine  every  thing  was  J 
They  was  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  on  the  table, 
and  soft  carpets  on  the  floor;  and  they  give  me 
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tome  nice  coffee,  and  when  the  read  in*  time 
come,  they  let  me  kneel  down  on  a  real  mahog- 
•ny  cheer." 

Peony  seemed  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  as 
■he  mentioned  these  wonders. 

^  And  do  you  not  remember,  Peony/'  said  the 
old  man,  mildly,  ^*  the  name  of  Jesus  at  the 
reading  V* 

"  Oh,  yes — ^Him  that  died  on  a  cross ;  but  I 
disremember  where.*' 

**God  pardon  us,**  ejaculated  the  old  man 
again ;  **  surely  we  can  expect  nothing  but  his 


curse 


fit 


"Curse,  sir,"  interrupted  Peony;  "did  you 
say  they  cursed  there  ?    No,  they  don't,  though. 

Oh!  Squire  and  Miss  Annie  and  all  are 

too  rich  folks  for  that.  Father  and  we  all  curse ; 
though  for  that  matter  I  don't  like  to,  and  I  tell 
the  boys  it's  wrong.  Oh !  they  don't  curse.  They 
live  so  nice  and  easy ;  and  have  such  nice  things 
to  eaf ;  and  such  warm  beds;  and  the  fine  horses 
and  carriage,  and  all — they  hav'nt  nothin'  to  curse 
for !" 

"  Yet  there  is  something  better  than  fine  meats 
and  beds  and  carriages.  Peony:  education,  know- 
ledge, and  purity  of  life.  If  you  have  these— 
and  God  vouchsafe  to  you  these,  and  more— a 
change  of  heart ! — the  carriages  and  horses  and 
all,  would  not  make  you  half  so  happy." 

Peony  didn't  seem  to  understand,  but  shook 
ber  head  with  extreme  doubt,  whether  anything 
whatever  could  behalf  as  pleasant  as  the  Squire's 
rich  ikings. 

•*  Peony,"  said  the  old  man,  "  have  you  never 
heard  of  heaven  V^ 

"  Yes :  that's  heaven  up  there  over  the  trees." 

"  But  have  you  never  heard  who  live  there — 
exist  forever  there  ?" 

"The  stars,  I  reckon,  does,"  said  Peony, 
thoughtfully. 

"  And  where  do  you  think  you'll  go  when  you 
die,  Peony  ?" 

"  Father  says  we'll  all  go  to  hell  together," 
replied  the  child,  gaily. 

The  old  man  bent  his  head. 

"  Ignorant  of  her  God."  be  murmured ;  "  ig- 
norant of  Jesus  and  his  law — worse  than  a  beast 
of  the  field  in  this,  our  boasted  age  of  enlight- 
enment and  civilization !  Oh,  yes  I  they  *  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge,'  and  we  do  not  move  a 
hand  to  preserve  these  souls! — they  grow  in  bane- 
ful ignorance  from  day  to  day;  and  this  life, 
which  is  but  a  series  of  coarse  gratifications  of 
the  senses,  we  look  upon,  and  let  be,  still  I  God 
grant  that  here  also  some  good  may  be  done — 
that  my  labors  may  bear  fruit,  grant  me,  O  Fa- 
ther, zeal  and  strength !" 

Then  turning  to  the  child,  the  old  man  asked 
.  again  her  name,  which  he  took  down  in  his  note- 


book, to  Peony's  profound  constematioo ;  tod 
still  conversing,  they  entered  the  town.  At  the 
tavern,  the  stranger  called  for  pen  and  paper, 
and  was  about  to  write  to  the  child's  father,  ivbea 
Peony  informed  him  that  her  father  could  not 
read.  Again  the  old  man  sighed;  and  laying 
down  his  pen : 

"  I  will  call,  my  child,  and  see  him  then,"  be 
said.     "  Go,  and  God  bless  you  !" 


II. 

PXOinr  RXT17RKS  STILL  stMatw, 

Peony  ascended  the  Blue  Ridge,  singing  mer- 
rily, as  when  she  came  down — making,  indeed, 
the  forest  resound  with  her  clear,  birdlike  carol. 
But  in  that  song,  there  was  scarce  the  degree  of 
sentiment  discernible  in  a  bird*s  note — in  the  rob- 
in's, the  partridge's,  the  skylark's.  For  the  robin, 
when  he  hops  and  chirps,  and  turns  bit  bright 
head  from  side  to  side,  seems  to  be  telling  the 
world  of  his  forest  travels ; — the  partridge,  perch- 
ed on  some  rock  which  rises  above  the  harvest 
field,  discourses  plainly,  in  his  bold,  defiant  call,  of 
peril  from  wandering  huntsmen,  and  of  the  forest 
shelter  near; — the  skylark  soaring  above  the 
mists,  which  lie  upon  the  morning  earth,  meanf 
by  his  clear,  sweet  note,  you  may  readily  ioiag- 
ine,  "  I  but  revel  here  in  the  bright  matin  light, 
to  greet  the 'fresh  morning,  before  I  sink  once 
more  to  my  nest  in  the  fern  below." 

But  Peony's  joy  was  merest  joy  from  her  bound- 
ing blood — had  in  it  nought  of  stniment  what- 
ever. It  expressed  nothing.  It  was  the  voice 
of  her  exuberant  health ;  her  thoughtlees  mind ; 
her  brain — God  save  her ! — which  like  anemptj 
vessel,  resounded  loudly  at  every  touch,  and  all 
the  more  for  its  emptiness  and  utter  vacuity. 

As  to  any  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the 
questions,  and  sighs,  and  pitying  glances  of  the 
old  man — there  was  no  effect  whatsoever.  Ilis 
words  had  fallen  on  bacren — worse,  on  untilled, 
rocky — soil,  and  had  not  taken  root :  even  so  much 
as  impressed  the  surface,  of  that  un propitious 
earth.  No  cultivation  had  prepared  that  soil,  no 
note  had  even  been  taken  of  its  existence  in  the 
great  sum  of  human  thiugs. 

Just  as  Peony  reached  the  path  which  led  di- 
rectly homeward,  she  saw  gathered  aroood  a 
mossy  rock,  which  raised  itself  above  the  slope 
of  the  hillock  she  was  ascending,  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  seemed  by  their  boisteroui 
gaiety  to  derive  great  and  unusual  pleasure  from 
some  object,  which  as  yet  was  concealed  from 
the  child.  These  children  were  of  widely  dif- 
ferent ages — from  little  tender  blossoms  of  fi^c 
or  six,  taking  their  first  lesson  in  a  rude  school  of 
animalnesB  and  coarae  recklessness — ^to  the  boji 
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of  sixteen  ind  seTeDteen,  who  acted  u  leaders 
JD  all  couDtryside  ramblee,  and  were  looked  upon 
88  worthy  of  the  highest  admiratioD,  respect  and 
fear.  They  were  all  coarsely  clad — the  girls  in 
cheap,  poor  lindsoys,  which  were  scarce  long 
eooagh  for  deceocy,  and  revealed,  aboTe,  freck- 
led aod  aonburnt  necks ;  below,  stockingless  feet : 
the  boya  in  old,  cast  off  clothes,  a  world  too  large 
or  too  small  torn  straw  hats,  aod  ragged,  slip- 
shod shoes,  which  were  mere  parodies  on  real 
shoes. 

Their  freckled  faces,  half  covered  with  disor- 
dered hair,  were  lit  op,  as  Peony  approached, 
bjeoarse  aaimal  enjoyment;  and — alas  for  her! 
the  poor  child  went  to  meet  them  with  a  face 
which  was  worse  to  look  upon  than  any  there. 


III. 

TBI  OAVaS  OF  TBS  ASSBiniLAOB. 

At  sight  of  Peony  they  all  set  up  a  shoot  of 
weleome:  for  our  little  heroine,  (such  for  want 
of  a  better  she  most  be,)  was  a  great  favorite 
with  ail  the  neighborhood — as  far  as  the  children 
weal  She  was  as  wild  as  the  wildest  boy  on  all 
ainhief  eicorsions ;  she  scarcely  had  a  rival  in 
bird-nest  bootiiig;  and  still  there  was  about  her 
It  times  a  softness,  and  especially  a  dreamy  man- 
Bcr  and  look,  as  of  struggling  wondrous  thoughts 
withio,  which  attracted  the  boldest,  equally  with 
ibe  joQog  and  yet  unhardened. 

PeoDj  advanced  into  the  throng,  humming 
giily,  aod  closely  holding  her  bottle ; — ^she  well 
kaew  the  penalty  of  breaking  or  losing  that. 
The  eaose  of  all  this  merriment  and  uproar  was 
tt  ofics  apparent  to  her.  The  eldest  boy  of  the 
P*nj  had  chased  a  ground-squirrel  into  a  pile  of 
■teaes,  aod  then  assembling  his  companions,  had 
B^de  them  toss  one  after  another  all  the  stones 
*way,  antil  the  poor  animal,  deprived  of  his  ref- 
Ht,  had  aprang  ont.  Then  the  boy  in  question 
Indetrock  it  heavily  with  a  stick — so  heavily,  that 
both  hiod  legs  had  been  broken  by  the  blow.  The 
•qairrel  lay  now  writhing  on  the  grass  before  his 
tormeoton.  At  times  be  raised  himself  and 
•lowlj  dragged  himself  along  by  moving  his  fore 
feet,  and  consequently  his  bind  legs  trailed,  so  to 
^h,  upon  the  ground.'  His  large,  dusky  eye, 
Was  eaough  to  cause  commiseration  in  the  most 
bardeoed. 

But  the  party  were  far  from  feeling  snch  com- 
auieratioa— least  of  all.  Peony.  She  laughed 
aod  shoQted  louder  than  them  all  at  the  poor  an- 
ioal*scootortions;  andivhen  he  turned  upward 
^  complaining  eyes  upon  his  enemies.  Peony 
^bed  to  have  dropped  her  bottle  in  the  excess  of 
ber  mirth.  Suddenly  a  project  seemed  to  strike 
^er;  this  project  was  suggested  by  the  stripes 


upon  the  animars  back.  She  would  harness  him  i 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  in  a  trice  a  coarse 
piece  of  twine  was  tied  round  the  squirrePs  neck, 
and, — brought  along  on  each  side, — placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  youngest  of  the  party.  Then  all 
collected  switches  and  commenced  whipping  the 
squirrel  to  make  him  move. 

For  all  the  pain,  however,  he  moved  but  slowly 
— his  wounded  legs  disabling  him  completely. 
Peony  grew  angry.  It  was  plainly  a  sham  on 
his  part  that  they  should  have  no  fun ; — so  catch- 
ing violently  the  strings  from  the  little  child,  she 
drew  them  tightly  around  the  animal*s  neck.  It 
writhed,  thrust  out  its  tongue  and  expired. 

Peony  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 


IV. 

PXOVT  TASTXS  09  THS  rOEBlDDBM  rBVtT. 

With  the  death  of  the  little  animal,  all  **  fun" 
from  that  quarter  disappeared,  and  the  p^rty 
began  scattering  themselves  through  the  woods 
in  search  of  birds*  nests.  Some  hastily  manu- 
factured pin-hooks  to  fish  fer  minnows  in  the 
stream  which  gurgled  by  in  the  warm,  laughing 
sunlight:  others  rambled  off  in  search  of  sloee 
and  berries;  none  paid  the  least  regard  to  the 
beautiful  flowers  they  trod  upon  at  every  step, 
to  the  fair  cloud-shadows  which  made  a  fairy- 
land of  valley  and  river,  or  to  any  carol  of  tba 
sweet-voiced  birds,  which  made  the  woods  and 
the  air  vocal  with  their  merry  melody.  .)Vhat 
had  they  to  do  with  birds,  except  to  kill  them  and 
destroy  their  nests; — with  landscape  beauties 
which  afforded  them  no  "  fun  ;**-^what  did  it  sig- 
nify to  them  that  God*s  great  wealth  of  summer 
flowers  was  poured  out  from  the  lap  of  nature 
on  every  meadow,  laughing  in  the  heaven-light; 
on  every  streamlet*s  bank,  where  they  were  mir- 
rored clearly  in  the  azure  vault  below ;  on  every 
sunny  knoll;  in  forest  glade;  over  the  whole 
earth,  hopefully  awaking?  Flowers  were  not 
good  to  eat,  like  fruit ;  or  fit  to  '*  play  with*'  like 
squirrels  and  birds ;  no  sensible  person  cared  for 
flowers ! 

So  Peony  thought,  and  so  thought  all.  They 
were  bound  on  far  different  errands  than  gather- 
ing flowers;  aod  with  descriptions  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  they  end^ftvored  to  wile  Peo« 
ny  a  way  lo  go  with  them.  The  child  felt  a  pow«- 
erful,  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  accompany 
them :  not  for  a  moment  would  she  have  hesita- 
ted, had  she  been  rid  of  the  bottle.  She  musti 
she  knew,  carry  that  home  at  once. 

Now  Peony  was  not  actuated,  in  thus  resisting 
the  temptation,  by  any  objection  to  disobedience 
of  her  father;  not  the  least  in  the  world !  She 
was  afraid  of  the  consequences  whicb  bitter  •&- 
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perience  had  taught  her  would  ensue.  She  there- 
fore refused  to  accompany  the  bird-nesting  par- 
ties, or  the  fishing-parties,  or  any  whatsoever, 
and  took  her  way  homeward. 

As  she  went  along,  Peony  began  to  reflect, — 
if  the  word  reflection  may  be  applied  to  any  ope- 
ration of  her  mind, — on  her  father's  habits.  When 
the  bottle  is  empty,  thought  Peony,  he  looks 
angry  and  gloomy ;  he  curses  and  quarrels  with 
mother,  and  beats  us  all  if  we  say  a  word  to 
him.  He  looks  just  like  a  thunder-cloud!  But 
when  he  has  drunk  of  this,  he  is  changed  en- 
tirely— he  is  gentle  and  affectionate,  laughs,  and 
kisses  me,  and  calls  me  his  "  dear  little  daugh- 
ter,^' and  seems,  oh,  80  happy!  How  can  the 
bottle  do  all  this  ?  **  I  will  try  for  myself,"  said 
Peony  aloud. 

This  was  not  difficult,  as  she  had  the  magical 
bottle  under  her  arm,  with  no  one  to  see  her. 
Peony  looked  warily  around  on  every  side — eve- 
rywhere but  toward  heaven — and  the  stream  was 
near  to  supply  the  water  which  she  knew  was 
necessary.  So  she  took  a  large  leaf  and  crimped 
it  into  a  forest-cup,  and  pouring  some  whiskey 
into  it,  which  she  mixed  with  water,  drank  it. 
The  taste  was  harsh  and  burning,  and  the  liquid 
seemed  to  have  scorched  her  throat.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  moisture,  and  she  almost  dropped  the 
bottle,  so  dizzy  did  all  things  suddenly  look. 
This  soon  passed,  however,  and  with  a  draught 
of  pure  water,  she  washed  the  burning  taste  from 
her  mouth,  and  continued  her  way. 

As  she  approached  home  it  seemed  to  have 
changed  entirely  since  her  departure  early  in  the 
morning.  It  did  not  look  so  poverty-stricken 
and  unhappy.  She  felt  in  her  heart  a  new  and 
strange  sensation*  which  she  could  no  more  have 
explained,  than  she  could  have  explained  the 
mist  which  seemed  to  wrap  everything.  She 
saw  her  father's  face  at  the  door,  wrathful  and 
impatient;  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and 
reeled.  She  was  only  conscious  after  this  of  drop- 
ping the  bottle  which  broke  to  pieces,  and  ex- 
claiming **  Father,  father,"  as  her  mad  father 
struck  her;  and  after  this  all  was  a  blank  to 
Peony. 


V. 
FSOmr  GOES  alohto  wxxpiiro. 

Since  Peony's  meeting  with  the  stranger,  two 
years  have  past.     She  is  now  thirteen. 

Again,  on  a  beautiful  morning,  when  the  grass 
IS  green  and  soft,  and  the  tender  flowers  look  up 
and  smile,  and  the  fair  trees  wave  in  the  joyful 
upland  breeze,  Peony  goes  down  the  mountain- 
side. She  is  not  the  Peony  she  was  in  those 
long-past,    dimly-remembered  days,    whea   we 


first  saw  her  one  bright  morning  rambliDg  ^Iod^ 
and  so  merrily  singing — not  that  Peony  outward- 
ly any  more  than  within.  She  is  clad  in  a  prettj 
little  calico  frock,  cleanly  washed  and  Bpotlese. 
It  fits  beautifully,  for  did  not  the  Master's  wife 
herself  show  little  Peony  how  to  cut  out  and 
baste,  and  sew  and  line  it,  and  finally,  beraelf,  pat 
the  finishing  touch  to  this  wonderful,  beaotifol 
frock !  And  does  not  Peony  boast  that  the  trim- 
mings are  of  her  own  selection ;  and  the  little 
pocket,  from  which  peep  pieces  of  calico,  and 
scissors,  and  needle  case,  and  a  nice  little  band- 
kerchief,  her  own  peculiar  invention  ?  On  her 
feet  are  strong,  good  shoes,  which  show  plainlj 
her  neat,  white  stockings ;  round  her  neck  is  a 
red  riband,  confined  by  a  little  anthracite  brooch, 
given  her  by  Robert,  (he  was  present  by-tbe-bj 
at  the  squirrel's  death  that  day;)  and  a  neat 
school-bonnet  covers  her  curling  auburn  hair, 
once  so  wild  and  tangled,  now  falling  neat  aod 
well-brushed  around  her  face,  and  on  her  should- 
ers below  her  hood.  On  her  arms  swingi  a 
satchel  woven  of  waterflag  leaves  skilfully  bj 
Robert,  and  meant  by  that  young  gendemaa  ai 
a  true-love  gift ; — in  her  hand,  covered  with  a 
thread,  openwork  glove,  many-colored,  (the  Mai- 
ter's  wife  taught  her  to  knit  too,)  she  csfricf  an 
open  school-book. 

Peony  was  weeping  bitterly.  So  bitterly,  that 
she  passed  unregarded  the  sweet-briar  ahe  had 
watched  day  after  day,  counting  its  buds,  and 
rejoicing  in  each  new  shoot ; — saw  Dottbemosiy 
rock  where  she  was  wont  to  study  her  lessons ia 
the  long,  bright  afternoons ; — heard  not  the  toI- 
ces  of  the  myriads  of  bright-winged  birds  which 
circled,  and  darted,  and  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
air-billows  up  above  her,  and  seemed  to  have  bat 
one  occupation  in  the  wide  world, — thaU  to  bear 
away  on  every  side  the  perfume  of  the  opening 
tulip-tree  flowers,  that  it  might  so  be  scattered 
everywhere  for  Peony  and  all  I  Peony  neither 
saw  nor  beard  what  usually  attracted  so  strongly 
her  attention.     Why  wtis  this? 

On  that  morning  her  father,  who  had  wholly 
given  up  his  intemperate  habits,  and  grown  heal- 
thier in  mind  and  body,  whether  from  ebame  at 
revelling,  as  be  had  been  long,  in  brutal  animal 
excess,  before  and  in  the  presence  of  this  little, 
pure  child,  or  other  cause,  do  one  can  tell—on 
that  morning  her  father  bad  relapsed  into  his  old 
ways,  and  in  the  fury  of  intoxication  struck  little 
Tommy,  and,  they  thought,  much  injured  the 
child. 

Peony  wept  for  this,  and  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping  more  bitterly  the  longer  she  thought  of 
it.  She  saw  ever — it  could  never  pass  away— 
the  whole ;  and  not  the  least  part  of  Peooj'i 
grief,  were  the  evil  feelings  of  her  own  heart, 
which  rose  and  swole  with  agitation. 
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The  lettere  of  the  book  she  held  were  blotted 
by  ber  tean;  and  everything  around  her  was  as 
isdistiDetasoo  that  momiDg,  jonder  by  the  brook : 
Peooy  turned  aside  and  hurried  by  the  spotf  She 
camethns  toward  the  school-hduse  alone,  but 
wai  met  suddenly  by  a  merry,  laughing  boy  who, 
oyiog  "There's  Peony !"  and  gaily  holding  up  a 
buoch  of  flowers,  ran  toward  her.  She  dried 
ber  eyes  hastily,  and  covered  her  face  as  she  met 
Aobert,  and  they  walked  on,  he  merrily  talking ; 
ibe  tryiag  to  answer  bis  questions  without  be- 
traying by  her  agitated  voice  her  secret. 

And  thus  they  came  to  the  school-heuse. 


VI. 


TBI  IIASTXK  AND  BIS  SCBOLAXS. 

The  school  honse  was  a  small  log  building  in 
a  glade  of  the  woods,  with  large  windows,  which, 
It  Bight,  were  closed  by  wooden  shutters  with 
leathern  hinges.  Not  far  oflf  was  the  play- 
^osd,  where  the  children  went  when  school 
wai  oot,  to  play ;  and  near  by,  stood  a  large  birch 
tree,  from  which  alone,  the  Master,  with  a  laud- 
able reapect  for  ancient  tradition  and  usage,  cut 
bit  switches,  or  more  classically,  '*  rods.  '* 

Aa  Peooy  and  Robert  entered,  hand  in  hand, 
I  bosy  Bceae  presented  itself  to  their  eyes. 
Ranged  oa  benches  round  the  room,  and  leaning 
aa  the  long  continuous  ddsk  fixed  against  the 
wall,  the  echoiars,  boy  and  girl,  might  be  seen, 
engaged  closely  at  their  tasks.  Some  were  fath- 
^iog  the  mysterious  depths  of  arithmetic,  with 
'cowling  brows,  hands  buried  in  and  tugging  at 
tbdr  hair,  and  persevering  though  unconscious 
attempts  to  dog-ear  still  more  completely  their 
beoka:  others,  with  many-colored  maps  before 
tbeo,  were  travelling  around  the  world,  stopping 
<t  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  sailing  by  Australia 
to  the  Indian  ocean :  others  still,  painfully  stri- 
viog  to  copy  the  Blaster's  bold  heading  to  their 
copy-book  pages,  (hair-stroke  up,  broad  mark 
<lown,)  and  in  the  effort,  were  expending  an 
UDouQt  of  energy,  mental  and  muscular,  suffi- 
cient  to  merely  compose  some  new  Novum  Orga- 
"tm.  There  were  exceptions,  it  is  true,  to  the 
iloKiet  nniversal  industry,  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  these  exceptions  were  either  girls  who 
had  grown  weary  over  problems  in  arithmetic 
(hat**u<oiddfi*t  come  out  right,*'  or  gallants  who 
tiuinnattogly  edged  themselves  toward  their 
sweethearts,  only  to  retreat  with  precipitation 
at  sight  of  the  Master's  eyes  turned  on  them. 

'Hie  Master  sat  "  proudly  eminent"  on  a  ros- 
^m  against  the  wall,  a  desk  at  his  side,  and  be- 
fore him,  a  class  who  had  no  eyes  for  anything 


but  the  dreadful  rod,  which  they  faintly  hoped 
might  not  descend  upon  them  iu  requital  of  their 
neglect  of  study. 

As  Peony  and  Robert  entered,  they  became 
conscious  that  it  was  long  after  school  hours, 
and  the  Master  seemed  of  the  same  opinion. 

'*  Peony,*'  he  said,  severely,  *'  you  are  half 
an  hour  after  school-time.  Why  are  you  so 
late  1  " 

Peony  bent  her  head,  and  a  burning  blush, 
suffused  her  whole  face.  Then  her  eyes  filled 
with  passionate  tears. 

The  Master  was  a  man  who  divined  quickly. 
He  knew-^could  not  but  know  from  his  know* 
ledge  of  Peony — that  something  had  happened* 
and  rising  hastily : 

**  Take  your  seat ! "  he  said,  **  and  come  mora 
punctually  to-morrow.  Now,  Robert, "  he  con- 
tinued, as  Peony  went  sorrowfully  to  her  seat, 
•*  why  have  you  come  after  school  hours  again, 
sir?" 

Robert  fidgeted,  and  looked  at  a  flower  he 
had  in  his  hand,  as  if  it  was  an  object  of  won- 
derful interest. 

*'  Answer,  sir,  "  said  the  Master. 

•*I  won't  tell  a  lie  for  it!  *'  the  boy  suddenly 
answered,  "I  went  to  get  some  flowers.*' 

**  Recollect, "  said  the  Master,  sternly,  *'  that 
whoever  tells  a  lie  here,  will  receive  the  worst 
and  most  disgraceful  punbhment  possible.  Flow- 
ers for  whom  7  " 

Robert  remained  silent. 

**  Answer,  sir, "  said  the  Master,  looking  round 
him. 

The  boy  only  became  more  sullen,  and  blush- 
ed. The  Master  saw  the  flowers  in  question* 
blooming  from  Peony's  satchel,  and  smiled. 

**  You  will  remain  this  evening  for  one  hour 
after  school,  for  time  lost  this  morning,"  he  said 
'*not  for  gathering  or  giving  flowers,  sir.  I  ob- 
ject to  no  one's  doing  so.  It  is  not  in  the  rules. 
Next  class  I " 

At  luncheon,  the  Master  beckoned  to  Peony, 
who  was  going  out  with  the  rest;  and,  to  Ro- 
bert's great  indignation,  **  went  and  kept  her  in 
all  play  time,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Still,  for  all  this  keeping  in.  Peony  went  home 
with  a  lighter  heart  that  evening,  blessing  the 
kind  good  Master. 


VII. 


FOR  ▲  GREAT  PAINTXR. 


Peony  felt  more  sad  and  lonely,  the  nearer  she 
drew  toward  home;  home, which  should  be  sure- 
ly not  a  place  for  a  little  child  to  shrink  from  with 
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a  sort  of  fear !  She  felt  all  the  baDeful  eflects 
of  that  iguo ranee  and  vice  in  which  they  had 
grown  up — all  beside  herself  and  her  little  brother 
—•■8  beneath  the  withering  shade  of  a  upas  tree, 
as  in  the  pestilantial  miasnoa  of  a  morass  which 
choked  the  life  from  out  them :  worse,  annihilated 
hopelessly  in  those  on  whom  they  were  permit- 
ted to  do  their  work,  the  purity,  the  innocence, 
the  bloom  and  joy  of  life  forever.  She  thought 
now  with  a  sort  of  shudder  of  her  own  life,  when 
the  Master  met  her  firsts  and  spoke  so  pityingly, 
(which  she  but  laughed  at  and  forgot,)  and  pray- 
ed to  God  to  give  him  strength  to  change  her 
unhappy  nature.  Her  whole  school  life  came  to 
her,  and  this  gave  her  strength  to  go  and  meet 
her  father. 

He  was  not  there,  however.  He  had  gone  out 
with  his  gun,  her  mother  assured  Peony,  and  said 
be  would  not  be  back  that  day.  Little  Tommy 
was  not  hurt  by  the  unhappy  act  of  his  father, 
and  he  was  running  about  now,  gleefully,  and 
making  letters  in  the  sand  as  Peony  had  taught 
him.  He  could  almost  spell  sister's  name  now ! 
and  so  the  night  drew  on  with  the  child*s  laugh- 
ter, and  the  shadows  falling  on  the  sunset,  and 
io  Peony's  breast  a  struggling  hope. 

Her  father  came  back  early,  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  Peony,  he  took  her  iu  his  arms,  (Tommy, 
too,  had  got  there  somehow,)  and  kissed  her,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast.  Peony  burst  into 
tears,  and  only  sobbed  her  joy  atseeing  him  again 
the  altered  man  he  had  been  for  nearly  two  years. 
Since  that  unhappy  time,  his  whole  form  had 
changed  for  the  better,  as,  indeed,  had  every- 
thing about  the  house ;  which  was  no  longer  poor 
and  mean  and  dirty,  but  cleanly  and  neat.  The 
father  had  changed,  however,  more  than  all. 
He  was  now  a  hale,  strong  mountaineer,  with 
muscles  as  hard  as  oak ;  and  not  the  weary,  mur- 
muring invalid  of  the  old  time,  who  complained 
that  everything  wore  liim  out,  and  could  not  walk 
a  mile  without  fatigue.  His  eye  was  bold  and 
bright,  his  face  cheerful  and  hearty,  his  long, 
white  beard,  and  high,  clear  forehead,  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  patriarch.  None  so  strong 
as  he  now !  none  so  looked  up  to  and  respected 
among  all  the  mountaineers ! 

And  Peony  had  caused  this  change  through- 
out! Undoubtedly  she  had!  She  had  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  Master's  directions,  (that 
worthy  Master  who  saw  all,)  and  gradually  the 
place  became  changed,  as  Peony  herself,  was 
changed.  The  house  was  neat:  the  ground  an- 
nexed to  it  was  better  tilled:  the  father  had 
given  up  his  bottle  gradually,  and  at  last  wholly: 
a  newspaper,  borrowed  by  Peony,  might  often 
be  seen  upon  the  rude  but  neat  pine  table,  or  in 
Peony's  hands  at  evening,  when  all — grouped 
around  her — listened.    The  \v  hole  was  changed, 


and  Peony  had  done  all — a  little  child,  botftroD; 
in  faith  and  hope ! 

After  embracing  Peony  tenderly,  and  kisaioj 
his  wife  and  little  son,  the  father  took  the  bot 
tie  and  broke  it,  declaring  he  would  never  mon 
touch  it  or  any  such.  Then  pointing  to  adeei 
he  had  brought  on  his  broad,  strong  shoulder 
from  the  woods  where  he  had  shot  it,  he  tok 
Peony  that  they  would  sell  it  and  buy  some  %wh 
books.  Peony  rejoiced  so  much  to  see  her  fatbei 
once  more  gentle  and  tender !  She  felt  such  i 
rush  of  gaiety  and  joy,  that  she  all  at  once,  pitn 
posed  that  she  should  give  her  father  a  lesson  in 
reading,  or  rather,  spelling !  To  this,  the  old 
man  consented  with  great  heartiness  and  plea- 
sure ;  and,  simple  as  the  child  who  sat  beside 
him,  he  betook  himself  to  gravely  spelUag  in  i 
spelling-book  which  Peony  brought  at  three 
bounds,  from  her  little  room  ap  stain. 

As  the  fair  morning-light  of  the  glad,  early 
summer,  burst  upon  them  there,  and  lit  op,  u 
with  a  golden  halo,  that  little  child's  pure,  iooo- 
cent  face,  and  bright  auburn  curls,  aod  happy 
smile,  and  sparkling  large  blue  eyes,  and  white 
arm,  resting  on  the  spelling-book;  as  it  lit  opt 
too,  the  old  mountaineer,  his  bulky  shoulders, 
large  muscular  bands,  his  grey  hair,  cot  close  at 
the  temples,  and  his  long  white  beard,  wbicb 
fell  upon  bis  breast; — as  the  fair  momiogligbtfeU 
on  them  thus,  the  little  child  teaching  the  aged 
man,  and  both,  so  earnestly  and  simply  engaged, 
they  might  have  afforded  to  some  master-paiater 
a  subject  which  his  imagination  sought  in  vaiO' 

Peony  changed  all— but  the  Free  Schooi 
changed  in  all  things.  Peony  !  They  were  tire 
different  persons,  were  they  not — the  Peony,  whe 
shook  with  mirth  at  a  little  animal's  sttfTeriugil 
and  begged  in  beggar-garb,  upon  the  highway, 
and  that  Peony  who,  snatched  from  Io5oaA5C« 
and  vice,  taught  her  old  father  there  io  the  glai 
morning  light? 


vni. 


A  aVMItXa    aAHBLX. 


One  Saturday,  a  merry  company  of  boysasl 
girls  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  along  tM 
mountain  side,  in  merry  play.  The  M alter w 
forgotten — he  was  far,  very  far,  from  the  iboug 
of  those  jubilant  urchins  and  young  maidens, 
they  ran  after  birds'-nesU,  and  then  pleaded  A 
them  that  they  might  remain  untouched,  j 
when  the  excitement  of  search  was  over,  f 
that  of  pillage  about  to  begin  ;  and  gathered 
tender  little  wood-flowers,  faint  and  pale- 
like the  rich,  blooming,  magnificeot  queens 
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tbennadow  joDder;  and  skirted  the  merry  stream 
wbieb  tripped  on  gaily;  and  fioally  eroesing  it, 
00 1  mossy  log,  (which  gave  the  little  maidens 
•  good  opportunity  to  cry  out  and  be  afraid  of 
&I]tog  is,)  came  to  the  spot  selected  for  their 
pic-oie ! 

They  were  neatly  clad,  aod  each  had  a  bunch 
of  flowers— be  sure  of  that — and  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  necklaces  of  the  little  steeple- 
crowDed-bat-like  meadow  buds:  and  breaking 
hooej-sackles  to  get  at  the  honey ;  and  holding 
bsner-cups  ooder  each  other's  chins ;  and  writ- 
iag  oames  with  pins  on  sweet-briar  rose  leaves ; 
and  doing  a  thousand  other  foolish,  happy  things, 
as  chuiog  butterflies,  and.challenging  each  other 
to  races,  and  running  like  little  merry*footed 
fairies,  with  bright  haur  streaming,  and  bonnets 
diroiTD  down  carelessly  on  the  ground. 

These  little  poor  children^  no  longer  rude  and 
coarse  and  ignorant,  but  moulded  by  the  worthy 
Master's  band,  delighted  now  in  innocent,  gentle 
piaj,  Dot  is  tormenting  animals  and  all  unworthy 
iports.  Before,  you  might  have  sadly  pondered 
on  their  fate,  and  seen  them,  in  imagination, 
{row  op,  rode  and  ignorant — the  boys  to  brawl 
unI  driok,  aod  bully  on  the  court  house  green, 
^11  the  strong  law  overtook  them — the  girls  to 
tbat  precarious  position  of  ignorance,  which  none 
cao  ever  feel  satisfied,  will  not  ripen  into  vice. 
NowyoQ  are  hopeful  for  them  of  a  happy, 
^nse  a  cultivated  life — mere  animals  no  longer, 
as  to  the  high  attributes  of  humanity,  you  see 
tbat  a  moral  and  pure  existence  is  oflTered  to 
^Q  here,  and  a  heaven  to  look  to  hereafter. 

They  rambled  merrily,  after  eating  the  good 
^Dgsia  the  big  basket,  and  it  was  evening  when 
^J  retoraed  hoBBoward.  It  had  been  a  happy 
<l>ytoall,and  as  Robert  had  attended  ezclu- 
"vcijto  little  Peony,  she  could  not  complain,  at 
leaaL 

Aootheraort  of  complaint  she  did  make,  how- 
ever. »She  was  weak  and  faint ;"  Peony,  indeed, 

vaiiU. 


IX. 

'aOIT  GATBXRS  HER  BXAUTIFVL  FLOWXRS. 

The  summer  waned  and  faded — for  its  bloom 
^  joy  and  glorious  splendor  could  not  last, 
*^ck  by  the  fresh  autumn  wind.  The  radiant 
ttoroiDg  son  shown  on  far  fewer  flowers  than  he 
Md  met  with  on  that  happy  day  when  Peony 
lad  her  companions  rambled  merrily  along  the 
stream,  aud  over  the  hills,  (though  not  so  '*  far 
iway,")  gild  *m  |),q  y^^^  q|(|  forest.    The  noon* 

vdegiory  streamed  through  the  wood-roof  on  yel- 
"w  leaves,  already  fallen,  aud  the  maple  had  a 


fire  at  his  heart  which  wrinkled  and  burnt  away 
his  foliage.  The  golden  sunset  lingered  still, 
but  shone  not  over  such  fair  summer  scenes ;  the 
glades  for  happy  children ;  quiet  nooks ;  and 
streams  that  gently  washed  bush,  grass-plats,  and 
tall  flowers,  that  went  down  to  their  margins  to 
see  heaven  reflected  there,  and  dream  they  were 
in  heaven ! 

And  Peony  waned  with  the  waning  summer. 
Faint  and  pale  as  a  poor  little  flower,  she  lay 
quiet  and  resigned  upon  her  bed,  only  turning  her 
eyes  from  the  landscape,  seen  through  the  win- 
dow, to  the  Book,  which  she  had  so  often  read 
from  to  the  Master's  wife,  on  quiet  Sabbath  morn- 
ings, at  the  Sunday  school. 

It  soon  became  known  through  all  the  coun- 
try side,  that  Peony  was  very  sick;  and  her 
play- mates  in  the  old  days,  (those  days  seemed 
so  far  from  her  now !)  sent  gifts  to  her,  of  pretty 
books — purchased  with  miserly  savings  from  lit- 
tle sums  they  earned :  and  sweet-scented  tender 
flowers,  and  carvings,  which  did  honor  to  the 
artists,  and  white  plaster  mouldings,  bought  from 
wandering  Italians,  of  praying  children  and 
blooming  Coreses,  and  myriad  little  things  which 
— tender  hearts ! — they  thought  would  give  her 
pleasure.  Sometimes  they  came  in  person,  and 
would  sit  timidly  at  her  bed-side,  watching  her 
fair  pale  face,  round  which  flowed  her  long  gol- 
den hair;  only  too  happy,  could  they  hand 
her  water,  or  a  book,  or  make  her  smiloi  with 
some  neighborhood  news,  repeated  with  a  sub- 
dued, earnest  voice,  and  stolen  looks.  Robert, 
Peony's  especial  cavalier  on  all  occasions,  was 
often  there,  and  many  times.  Peony  had  long, 
pleasant  chats  with  him;  and  when  bis  voice 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  losing  her,  would  give 
him  gentle,  hopeful  words. 

And  so  the  summer  waned  and  faded  with  ita 
radiant  mornings,  and  its  noon-tide  glory,  and 
ilB  golden  sunset,  lingering  to  the  last — and  Peo- 
ny, with  her  mother's  hand  in  hers,  waned  with 
the  waning  summer. 

The  Master  and  his  wife  came  often  to  see  her, 
and  his  face  was  ever  a  joy  and  comfort  to  the 
child.  He  talked  to  her  of  great  hopeful  truths, 
and  prayed  at  her  bed-side — all  knelt,  praying  in 
f^tr  hearts,  too — and  supported  her  with  cheery 
smiles  and  merry  tales.  The  father  seemed 
borne  down,  all  at  once,  by  age : — his  eye  was 
darkened ;  his  cheeks  worn  away ;  his  lips  gave 
forth  but  heavy  sighs,  in  answer  to  his  wife,  or 
any  one  who  spoke  to  him.  Peony  was  never 
gloomy ;  her  face  was  rather,  at  all  times,  calm 
and  cheerful,  and  her  eyes  would  often  beam 
with  the  light  and  joy  of  one  who  wanders  ia 
glad  thought,  over  blooming,  flowery  fields,  in 
the  early  May. 
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Aud  80  the  summer  waned,  and  Peony  waned 
with  it.  One  evening  the  master  came  to  see 
her,  and  taking  her  little  thin,  white  hand,  be 
talked  to  her  of  all  the  happy  scenes  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years ;  and  read  her  some  hopeful 
verses,  which  fell  from  hb  lips  like  jewels  in  the 
fairy  tale.  Anon,  he  told  her  of  the  love  all  bore 
her,  for  her  gentle,  loving,  innocent  life,  which 
none  could  fail  to  know  of.  And  he  pointed  to 
her  father,  reading — so  forlornly  ! — and  her 
mother,  trimming  prettily,  a  white  gown  for  her, 
though  the  tears  would  often  dim  her  eye-sight; 
and  anon,  the  worthy  master  called  little  Peony's 
attention  to  a  crowd  of  children,  who  were  com- 
ing gaily  up  the  mountain  side,  to  see  her; — bear- 
ing flowers  for  her. 

Peony  smiled,  and  nestled  closer,  on  her  pil- 
low^ toward  the  window ;  and  they  saw  her  and 
set  up  a  shout — a  glorious,  loud-resounding,  a 
triumphant  shout ! — that  echoed  from  the  hills, 
and  rolled  far  down  into  the  valley. 

••Peony !  there's  Peony  !" 

••  Dear  Peony !  as  sure  as  I'm  alive ! "  they 
cried ;  and  in  excess  of  happiness  at  seeing  her 
as  she  ever  was  to  them,  smiling,  and  beautiful 
for  her  goodness,  they  threw  up  their  caps  for 
joy — those  merry,  laughing  children  ! 

•*They  bring  you  flowers,  my  daughter, "  said 
the  Master,  pointing  to  Robert,  who  hastened  on 
amid  the  foremost — lit  up  by  the  fair,  bright  sun- 
set— and  carried  in  his  hand  a  wreath— for  Peo- 
ny !  for  Peony !  who  else ! 

••  Oh  how  beautiful  they  are ! "  said  the  child, 
gently  and  dreamily,  ••what  are  the  heavenly 
flowers  the  angels  gather,  mother — how  lovely 
they  must  be?" 

The  father  wrapped  his  head  in  the  covering 
of  her  feet,  and  pressed  his  pale  lips  to  them. 

••  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  go  to  heaven, 
nother,  '*  she  murmured,  ••  I  hope  and  trust  1 
•hall,  for  my  Saviour  died  for  me  too,  with 
tiie  rest:  for  me,  a  little  feeble  child. " 

The  golden  sunset  waned  on  the  mountain  and 
the  children :  on  Robert,  who  was  standing  at  the 
chamber  door,  behind  her  mother,  and  father  and 
the  Master — and  on  Peony. 

••Beautiful  flowers,  '*  said  Peony,  faintly,  mo- 
ving her  head  and  gazing  on  them,  •*  every- 
body is  so  good  to  me : — a  little  child  like  me.  '* 

He  treasured  them  for  evermore,  those  words ! 
ha  wore  them  in  bis  inmost  heart  through  lifie — 
he  died  with  them  on  his  lips ! 

The  Master  took  the  wreath  from  him  and  laid 
it  on  her  bosom  ;  then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
sobbed  and  prayed.  The  summer  and  the  sun- 
set and  the  child,  had  waned  and  died  away  to- 
gether. . 

AprU,  1852. 


MICHAEL  BONHAM: 

OR,  THE  FALL  OF  BEXAR. 

A     TALB    OF     TKXA8.       I V    FITS    PARTS. 
BT  A  SOUTHROir. 

PART  IV.— SCENE  L 

NiffhL  Within  the  Ramparts  ef  Bexar,  The  unfria 
lie  sleeping  hff  ike  gate.  Enter  Bonham  and  Crochtt 
with  the  keys. 

Bouham.    The  f^atea  are  ours,  the  Bentioek  asleep— 
Your  work  is  ended,  comrade,  barely  ended— 
Milan  is  on  bia  nuircb.    In  three  honra  more 
Comes  the  grand  straggle.    Meanwhile  for  the  muk ; 
You,  garbM  as  the  Camanche,  are  secure, 
In  silence ;  but  beware  of  speech  to  any — 
Your  tongue  were  $ital  to  os.    You  can  play, 
The  masker,  as  a  hunter,  happily, 
By  signs  and  action  ; — but  the  tongue,  the  tongac ; 
Keep  that  in  bonds,  dear  comrade. 

CrockeU,  A  needful  warning  enough,  major, to  an  ex- 
member  of  Congreas.  But  if  I  was  Qniacy  Adams  dov, 
you  would  lecture  me  in  vain.  He,  poor  fellow,  can't 
help  his  tongue.  But  the  hunter  who  has  proper!;  lam- 
ed his  rifle  to  make  his  speeches,  knows  pretty  well  when 
he  ought  to  keep  silent  himself. 

Bonham.    Do  so,  to-night,  and  all  goes  as  it  shoold. 
Now  to  your  preparations.    Bring  your  weapoDs, 
Be  in  full  costume,  as  an  armed  Camanche, 
The  masque  will  sanction  it-    Beneath  my  cassock, 
I  am  a  Texian.    When  you  hear  my  bugle, 
Make  ansiwer  with  your  own.    'Twrili  waken  Utlaa'a 
And  the  full  chorus  of  our  shouting  comntdes 
Will  waken  Bexar,  not  again  to  sleep, 
*Till  she  or  we  are  silent,  or  subdued. 
Away!  'Tis  victory  or  death  to-nig^ht. 

[ExUBotikaM. 

CroekeU.    Well!  Who's  afraid  of  victory  t  Not  I, 
And  as  for  deatb^-we'il  call  it  victory. 

[ExUCndetL 


SCENE  U. 

The  chamber  of  Donna  Maria,    She  ie preparing ffr&e 
Ballf  «iih  Jacintha  in  aitendancc. 

Jaetntha,  There  Senorita,  you  are  ready.  TnAyyot 
are  a  princess.  The  great- princess  Papantyio,  wboM 
dress  you  wear,  never  looked  half  so  beautiful  in  tba 
times  of  Montezuma.  You  will  win  every  heart  ia  Bexar- 

Maria,  'Have  you  done  yonr  best?  1  tell  yoQ,JaciB* 
tha,  my  fate  hangs  upon  this  night. 

JaeuUha,  Oh  that's  what  you  've  said  a  tboatfsii 
times  before. 

Maria,  But  never  'till  now  in  earnest.  On  thisni^bi 
I  peril  all  my  hope. 

Jacintha,    What !  to  a  man  f 

Maria,    Ay !   but  one  among  a  thoosand.    Bat  goi 
forth. 
See  if  my  cousin's  ready.    I  would  see  her. 
See  if  she's  ready  I  That  I  know.    She  is  not. 

lEtU  Jaciu&a, 
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Aui  vfll  mM  be  to-ni^hL    The  blow  IVe  etnick, 

Will  keep  her  ia  lier  ebaoiber.    To  make  coruin, 

Tvill  need  uocher.    I  will  urge  opoa  her 

A  fruik  MibatMioa  to  her  lather's  will, 

Shoir  her  the  hopelesaaeae  of  any  struggle, 

DveO  loodlj  on  the  sinfulDess  of  passion, 

Tbac  wan  with  filial  duty ;  and  in  painting. 

Make  doaUj  odious,  to  her  shuddering  spirit, 

TlMwaaptitls  that  she  loathes  I  Ahl  if  lerrnot, 

The  tRov  fioD  my  bow,  already  shot. 

Socks  6s(  sad  deep,  and,  humbled  m  her  terror, 

Sbe  keept  her  chamber  close.    TbeBo/JIfas^ 

Sai]  be  aiy  field  of  triumph.    Do  I  look 

fnpind  fiv conquest  f  Are  my  charms  displayed, 

Ib  bappiest  luhion  T  Is  there,  in  my  habit, 

Hj  giuce,  (he  fiee  amy  of  Unk^d  beauties. 

The  imOe  that  smarts,  the  danger  that  invites, 

Tfce  flowiog  fieases  that,  in  youthful  fancies, 

Befoile  Bad  lead  them  wanton^tall  the  heart 

Cliop  to  the  one  perfection  it  beholds, 

Aftd  kjiovs  one  faith  forever  f  Are  these  mine  t 

Look  Modsed,  the  princess,  bom  for  sway 

O'er  hewts  and  o*er  afiections,>-prouder  sway, 

The  lotruifl  over  subjects  t 

-^ock  me  aot— (MUreMM^  Or  sierrer.] 

HWB  bri^t  misleader  of  the  weak  heart's  passion, 

mitlbioogh  the  blinding  spells  of  vanity, 

rweelsa  loTelier  image  to  the  owner, 

ThMcbanae  the  stranger's  eye.    Delude  me  not, 

«?gbt  niner,  nor  abuse  that  easy  faith 

^wooiaB  gives  thee  still.    I  must  believe  thee ! 

JM  fens,  these  eyea,  this  port  of  regal  splendor, 

»oe  iMde  forconquest.     Shall  it  be  to-night ! 

Intfoot  for  thy  answer. 

Re-enter  JacuUha, 
SpetkJaciotha!  My  cousin? 

li??*^   ^'*^'  Scnorita,  your  cousin's  not  dressed. 
AM  does  not  mean  to  drees  for  the  Bal  Masqui, 

lf«ria.  Ill  gQ  ^,  j,^^_    Auspicious  to  my  prayer, 
Tbi  fcU  a  won-I  have  no  rival  there. 

lExettmi  Omne$, 


SCENE  III. 

^'^^^^  cf  (Hwia.    She  nU  in  a  detpondinf  atii- 

**-*«•  httrndg  eroM»ed  in  her  tap—^her  head  drooping 

■?••  *«r  kotem*    Dmenna  in  attendance. 

^^*«^  My  child,  shake  off  this  sadness.  Take  the 
2»"d  of  OBS  who  honors  the  world— who  loves  you 
"•nji  M  if  she  were  your  mother.  You're  too  quick, 
••kewkeaeva  tidings. 

^^^^'  8uy!  she  comes! 

S»ier  Maria  followed  hyJaeintka, 

'''^  Can  itbe  possible,  my  dear  Olivia, 
lOQ  do  HOC  (0  to-night  T 

2*««»  [w*  •  ««f  sswfe.]    You  see,  my  cousin. 

*««.   Bat  why  this,  Olivia  T 

^H^AreproaekfiUlf.]    Can  yon  ask  T 

*«ria.  Ah!  but  your  Other's  wishes—well,  you  know 
»«*  Much  his  food  designs— his  dearest  hopes, 
*T«  til  that  he  has  schemed  for,  hang  upon  it. 

2^  Tis  for  that  very  reason  1  remain. 

«rw.   Sorely  you  will  not  then  oppose  your  father. 

OfiwB.   I  know  not— cannot  think.    I  must  have  time. 
*;«  M  sot  speak  of  it  now.    I  sent  for  you 
To  leeyonr  dress.    'Tis  very  beautiful, 
^a  look  the  princess.    You  were  born  for  conquest— 
m  eoaqasr.   Oo,  my  counn ;  I'll  not  keep  you. 

Vol.  XVIII.-38. 


Maria.    It  makes  me  and  to  see  you  so— to  leave  y  ou— 
It  vexes  me,  I  told  yon. 

Olivia,  Let  it  not. 

'Twere  a  worse  sadness,  cousin,  unto  me, 
To  have  a  suitor  forced  upon  my  hand. 
In  presence  of  the  goodly  company. 
Against  the  natural  feeling  of  my  heart. 

Maria,    Surely,  my  cousin,  you  do  wrong  Don  Pedro ; 
He  seems  to  me  a  proper  gentleman — 
Well  formed  and  brave — a  handsome  cavalier. 

Olivia.    No  more,  dear  cousin — ^not  to  theme  like  this 
Can  I  give  ear.    Go  you  to  easy  conquest 
If  such  as  he  find  favor  in  your  sight — 
I  doubt  not  you  will  conquer  where  you  choose: 
You  cannot  choose  but  conquer.    You  were  nmde 
For  queenly  station— brow  and  eye  commanding, 
Stately  and  beautiful. 
Maria,    You  do  but  flatter,  cousin. 
Olivia,    Alas!  I  have  no  heart  for  flattery — 
You  may  believe  me.    You  are  beautiful. 
And  will  be  sovereign  in  all  eyes  to-night. 

Maria*    It  deepens  my  regret  for  your  own  sake. 
You  are  not  there  on  mine.    I'd  have  you  see 
My  conquests,  dear  Olivia.    What  you  say 
Fills  me  with  hope.    I  hasten  to  secure  them. 
For  you  must  know  that,  like  Don  Esteban, 
I  too  have  plots  and  little  stratagems, 
Andf — but  you  do  not  hear  me. 

Well !  1  leave  you. 
Good  night.    Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Maria  andJaeintka, 
Olivia,    Good  night.    Be  prosperous,  cousin. 
Duenna,    You  wish  against  yourself,  my  child ! 
Olivia,  How  so  T 

Duenna.  Your  last  words  to  your  cousin. 

Olivia.  And  they  7 — 

Duenna,    Still  wish'd  she  might  be  prosperous  to 

night. 
Olivia.  Do  I  not  wish  it  f 

Duenna,  At  your  own  expense  T 

Olivia,       What  is  it  that  you  mean  T 
Duenna,  Your  cousin's  not  your  firiend. 

OHvia.  Fie,  mother;  Fie. 

Duenna,    She  knows  not  fiiendshlp.    Has  not,  in  her 
heart, 
A  single  feeling  for  you ;  loves  herself. 
And  has  her  stratagems  to  help  herself; 
Why  counsel  you  to  give  up  Amador, 
Marry  Don  Pedro,  at  your  fother's  bidding, 
Without  a  word  of  pleading  in  his  ears, 
Though  well  she  knows  he  loves  you  in  bis  heart, 
Above  all  other  objects  T  'Tis  my  notion, 
She  loves  Don  Amador  herself 
Olima,  Oh,  no! 

Duenna.    Yes,  but  'tis  very  probable,  my  child. 
The  cavalier's  a  noble  gentleman. 
None  like  him  in  all  Bexar— just  the  man, 
That  she  would  like  to  have.    Why  should  she  take 
This  time  to  tell  you  of  your  father's  scheme, 
But  just  to  keep  you  from  the  ball  to-night. 
To  have  him  to  herself. 

Olivia^  [routing  kertelf.'}    You  half  persuade  me. 
Duenna,  1  am  sure  of  it. 

Olivia.    Such  was  my  own  suspicion,  swifl  and  sharp 
As  summer  lightning  from  the  cloud  unseen, 
But  that  my  heart  repelled  it  in  its  fondness, 
Lest  I  should  wrong  my  cousin.    We  have  slept 
On  the  same  couch  together  fifteen  years- 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms ;  we've  prayed  together, 
Confessed  our  mutual  cares  to  one  another,— 
Our  loves,  our  fears,  our  hopes,  and  still  I  fancied 
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The  early  link  that  knit  our  hearts  in  childhood, 
Time  never  could  have  broken.    Could  I  think  it>- 
Coald  I  belieTe  T— but  no !  I  will  not  wrong  her 
By  any  doubt  like  this. 
Jhtemia.    You  do  not  wrong  her, 
Oiwia,    I  will  not,  but  I'll  baffle  her,  if  wrong 
Lnrk  in  her  heart  to  me.    Go,  dear  Ursulai 
Get  me  the  glpey  garb  I  wore  at  Rosas } 
She  has  not  seen  it,  will  not  know  me  in  it, 
rU  habit  me  in  that} 

{EiHtDuetma, 
I'll  watch  her  morement, 
And  see  the  joys  I  have  no  heart  to  share. 
Ah  !  bitterness,  to  find  the  colors  fade, 
The  brightness  from  the  day,  the  balm  from  night, 
Sweet  from  the  evening  air,  and  scent  from  earth ; 
The  parent  heedless-^the  friend  falso-^tbe  heart, 
In  peril  and  dependence,  needing  succor, 
Yet  with  no  faith  in  him  that  offers  iL 
Nay,  Amador,  I  wrong  thee,  thou  shall  have  it, 
My  heart,  my  faith,  my  hope,  my  all  of  being 
Unquestioning  if  thou  wilt.    Within  thy  bosom 
ril  place  the  trust,  by  father  and  by  friend 
Equally  wronged — that  never  questions  love, 
And  looks  to  love  and  heaven  for  all  its  soccor. 

[ExU  Olwia. 


SCENE  IV. 

Splendid  taloon  im  Oovernor^t  Palace  for  the  BaJ  MatqtU, 
IndMdual  maequee  and  groupt  discovered,  They  en- 
gage in.  the  Spanieh  dance.  Enter  Oooemor  a$  JtUiue 
Caear,  and  Don  Pedro  at  the  Grand  Turk, 

Pedro,    You  make  a  famous  Roman. 

Eeiebam.    The  famous  Roman— I  am  Julius  Cesar.  I 

Pedro,    You  look  the  hero  famously !     But  she^^ 
Where's  your  fiiir  daughtei^->how  does  she  appear? 

Pedro,    You'll  find  her  somewhere,  as  a  nun,  in  sable. 

Pedro.    I  see  a  dozen  such. 

Eeieban,    Then  must  you  try  your  wits  in  seeking  her. 
I've  nothing  more  to  tell  you. 

Pedro,    This  Don  Amador, 
Hoes  he  come  here  to  night  7 

Setetam,  Be  sure  of  it. 

Pedro,  How  habited  f 

Eeteban,    Nay,  nay,  Don  Pedro,  you  roust  pardon  me, 
That  is  a  question  out  of  precedent. 

Pedro,    Save  in  particular  eases ;  this  is  one  of  them  i 
Knowing  your  admiration  for  him,  I  desire 
To  show  him  marked  distinction,  as  a  stranger, 
During  the  progress  of  the  festival. 

Eeteban,    Ah!  that  indeed.     He  comes,  then,  as  a 
monk, 
There— you  will  find  him  in  yon  group,— dost  see  him. 
His  head  above  the  others? 

[ExU  Eetebam, 

Pedro,  [gloomUy.]    It  is  he! 
The  instinct  of  my  hate  had  taught  me  truly. 
Now  wilt  I  set  a  blood^hound  on  his  path. 
Who  shall  not  sleep  until  his  fierce  pursuit 
Avenges  my  dishonor 

Enter  Canalee  the  Bravo,  in  the  garb  of  a  muleteer, 

Canaloe,  You  see  me  here. 

Pedro,     Hist!  'Tie  he!   Thou'lt  do  it?  [pointing  to 


Canalee*  Themonkl 

Pedro,    He  is  no  monk.    He  is  mine  enemy. 
The  dearest  to  my  hate. 

Canaleo,  His  grave  is  dug. 

Pedro.  To-night 

Canaleo,    Ay  \  When  he  leaves  the  palace. 

Pedro,  Idrawe  him  aeide,1    It  cannot  be  too  sooo  far 
my  hurt  honor ; 
His  shadow  chills  my  path.    He  stands  between 
My  heart  and  all  its  sunshine. 

Caualee*    Take  your  sleep— 
His  shadow  will  be  less  before  to-morrow  I 
The  sun  that  sets  for  him, shall  lise  for  you) 
He  troubles  you  no  longer. 

Pedro,  [giving  money.]    Be  this  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  follows  when  the  deed  is  done. 

Canalea,    Account  it  done. 
[Exit  Braoo leho  i§  theneeeeento kamg  n^psn  thefoetitept 

if  Bonham, 

Pedro,    Then  shall  I  sleep  ....  and  thon. 
My  proud  and  powerful  enemy,— thou  too 
Shalt  take  thy  sleep  in  death,  accursed  foe  I 
The  first  to  teach  me  what  it  is  to  tremble 
With  loss  of  hope  in  love,  and  loss  of  &ith, 
In  mine  own  weapon.    Be  the  earth  upon  thee 
Before  the  smiling  sunlight  blesses  earth. 

[Exit  Pedre, 

Bonhttm  Advaneeo, 
Bonham,  She  fiuls  me— and  the  boon  are  waning  iait : 
Should  Milam  foil  me  too. 

Enter  Crockett. 

Ah !  my  dear  comrade. 

Crockett.  Migor,  this  is  fomous  fine.  My  head  ii  t 
swimming  fairly  in  the  blaze  of  glory,  jest  as  it  used  lo 
swim  when  I  looked  on  old  Hickory's.  It's  wooderlol 
handsome.  I  never  seed  the  thing  better  done  at  tbe 
White  House,  even  in  Van's  day,  when  Ogle  got  frigbi- 
ened  at  the  gold  spoons.  Lord,  what  a  shine  of  diessea. 
There's  gold  and  silver  enough  about  'em  lo  build  a 
church,  not  leavmg  out  the  steeple.  And  look  ai  the  dia- 
monds ;  I  reckon.  Major,  them's  tbe  m'al  grit,  jest  aich  aa 
we'll  git  out  of  the  gold  mines  if  we  ever  git  into  iheoi. 

Bonham,    In  truth,  good  comrade,  there  is  mach  to 
dasxie 
Such  simple  e^es  as  ours.    But  we've  a  purpose 
That  must  not  suffer  mind  or  thought  to  wander 
From  the  great  duty  we  have  here  in  hand. 
Let  not  the  brightness  blind  you  to  the  loss 
Of  proper  prudence.    See,  and  smile,  and  idle. 
As  the  mood  prompts  you ;  but  beware  of  speech. 
You're  a  Camanche  and  a  warrior  comrade— 
No  more  a  politician.    Let  your  speechee 
Be  only  in  your  actions.    For  the  warrior 
Blows  are  the  proper  language;  swords  and  rifles 
The  proper  parts  of  speech.    Our  eloquence 
We  will  deliver,  with  due  voice,  in  season. 
Through  our  shrill  bugles.    Onoe  more  be  counselled  i 
Keen  eyes,  even  now,  are  watching  us — we  must  not 
Again  be  seen  together,  'till  the  moment 
When  we  must  work  together.    Now  leave  me 
And  keep  aloof  with  caution.    If  you  will  speak, 
Choose  you  some  uncouth  Indian  dialect, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  or  Creek, 
Either  will  suit  the  habit  that  you  wear ; 
Say  little  even  then.     Would  you  make  love, 
'Tis  but  to  sign  with  fingers  on  the  lip, 
Sigh  hoarsely  as  a  savage  might,  and  matter 
With  something  of  a  panther's  tenderness. 
Whom  the  fit  seises  'twixt  his  sleep  and  supper. 
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EsoQ^!  and  now  let's  •eparate. 

0«dt««.  Right  Major. 

Tott'ra  always  nght.    We*U  make  dimsrent  tnuska,  then, 
Aad  haat  our  fune  apart* 

\ExU  Crockett, 

BmImi.  [Mw.)  I  see  her  not  I  know  not  why  it  is, 
Bat  MNBethiog  seems  to  speak  of  treachery. 
As  if  a  bos  J  toogne  beside  mine  ears 
Kept  erer  nore  ooe  croaking  ehaunt  of  evil. 
Bbi  mho  cooies  here  T  so  gallant  in  attire, 
Like  t  prond  reaeel  with  her  full  sails  set. 
And  thefsjr  streamers,  from  her  lofty  tops, 
Cftjiog  wiih  heaven's  own  breezes. 

&fer  X^pnaa  Maria  ae  ike  prineeee  Papanigin. 
IBoakam  reeedee  at  ker  approaek. 
Mme,  Too  lly  me,  lather. 

Beakam,  Not  so^iairpiincesa.   I  but  shrink  inwonder 
At  rach  a  Tisioo. 

Maria,         Yon  do  injustice 
To  the  nost  holy  Testments  that  you  wear, 
To  ihriok  from  mortal  sovereign. 

*■*«■  But,  if  true, 

Tkc  leaaoD  that  were  taoght  me,  you  are  not 
A  aortal  aorereign.  Lady.    If  I  err  not, 
f OQ  nak  among  that  royal  race,  which  perish'd 
lo  Mexico  three  handred  years  ego,— 
Tbe  race  sf  MonteBanuu 

^^•'^         Yon  haTe  read 
Oaf  »lory  bnt  imperfectly :  the  race 
Of  MoQtetoma  perishM ;  but  one  Princess 
Sanired,  is  aute  of  trance,  and  still  surrives. 
^*w*«».   Princess  Papantzin! 
Maria,  The  same,  good  fecher  j 
Mb;  the  Tirtne  of  that  sacred  trance, 
^k  kMpa  her  spell'd  by  sleep,  alternate  seasons, 
Ske  reads  your  secret. 
*«*«•.    What  secret.  Princess? 
^^Ai^.  The  heait  that  beatt  beneath  that  peaeeful  habit 
h  Kuce  ao  peaceful ! 

Mom.      Io  your  spells  alone, 
I^tke  deep  guilt  of  its  mquietude. 

Jfaris.   Could  I  believe  it,  Senor.    'Neath  that  cowl 
Tke  loUier'a  front  is  hid.    That  garb  conceals 
Tke  CaTalier,  whose  brsTe  but  callous  heart 
(^bU  icaeae  beauty  from  the  savage  arm, 
Yet  ffiag  ii  from  his  own. 

^^••*esi.      You  wrong  me.  Lady. 
Tog  do  not  know  this  hear^ 
^•ria.   Oh,  would  I  did. 
^*«*««.   And  why  the  wish  T 
^^'ria.   Ah,  vain,  cold  tyrant,  man ! 
^rald'st  force  me  to  confession  t    M ost  1  bend, 
Aoi  ipite  of  maiden  modesty  and  shame, 
W  ajr  fond  bosom  bare.    The  simple  wish, 
^P««ks  the  heait*s  secret 

^o^am.   This  habit,  noble  Princess! 
J«"' royal  state— your  ancient  family— 
The  woodroQs  mystery  of  your  own  repose,-* 
Tkne  handred  years  in  life,  yet  blessed  with  youth, 
Jadbeanly— as  I  doubt  not-^o  this  hour,— 
^  each  enongh  to  guard  me  from  the  sin 
OjAe  poor  vanity,  such  as,  in  yolir  thought, 
Mm  diaDph'd  o^er  mine. 

Afaria.   No  more!  No  more!— 
I  am  no  Piiaeeas,  Amador-«nd  you 
Ko  BMAk !  No  monk !    I  am  a  woman,— filPd 
^iik  aU  her  passions  and  infirm  ities— 
If^M  woman  seldom  loves,  and  fraemg, 
Wbw  the  man  she  toveo,  her  secret  bosom, 


As  tame  and  common  love  could  never  free  it ! 
Your  arm  has  saved  my  life ;  and  in  that  triumph 
Achieved  another.    Look  upon  your  conquest, 
And  trample  on  it  with  your  eyes  ofseorn. 
Or  lift  it  with  your  love,    lldfta  ker  ma$k,} 
Bankam.    Donna  Maria! 
Maria,    Ay,  Seflor— 
The  proudest  heart  that  beat  m  Bfesioo, 
Until  it  met  with  yours. 
Boakaa^    Why  do  we  meet  f 

Maria,    Nay,  tell  me  not  yon  lore,  and  love  another! 
Say  not  that  to  my  consin*B  feebler  beauties, 
Her  sad  and  sighing  passion,  illy  suited 
To  the  brave  spirit  of  ambitious  valour. 
Your  heart  is  yielded.    Know,  that,  if  no  Princess, 
Such  as  my  habit  speaks  me<-iu  my  bosom 
There  dwells  a  regal  spirit,  whose  impatienee 
Brooks  not  a  rival— brooks  not  that  the  heart 
It  seeks,  should  not,  with  ardour  like  its  own 
Bum  to  requite  its  passion. 

BoHkam.  Dearest  Lady, 

I  am  not  worthy  of  this  high  distinction. 
You  know  me  not !    My  home  is  desolate. 
My  fortunes  overthrown !    My  name !— my  sword'— 
My  honor,  and  my  will,  alone,  are  mine. 

Maria,  Why  speak  to  me  of  fortune  f  Dost  thou  feii6y. 
That  she  who  dares,  as  I  have  done,  thus  boldly. 
Beyond  the  solemn  state  that  guards  her  ses. 
And  makes  each  step,  without  the  narrow  pale, 
A  step  along  the  precipice !  dost  think. 
That  such  as  she  gives  heed  to  such  obstruction^ 
Shrinks  from  the  form  of  poverty,  and  joys 
Only  in  sleek  delights  and  idle  passions ! 
No,  Amador!  thy  name,  thy  sword,  thy  honor, 
Are  wealth  enough  for  me.    If  that  thy  will 
Be  also  thine, — thou  hast  thy  answer  ready ! 
I  ask  thee  not  to  spare  me !    Speak  thy  purpose  ; 
I  speak  to  thee  as  woman  cannot  speak. 
Save,  when  her  heart,  filled  with  one  image  only, 
Forgeu  the  world  beside,— its  slavish  prudence, 
And  all  its  worldly  policies, — but  one. 
If  thou  wilt  take  me  from  myself;  I  am  thme! 
And,  O !  believe  me,  never  heart  like  mine, 
Will  cling  about  thy  fortunes, — will  partake  them. 
Through  scorn,  and  shame,  and  grinning  poverty. 
And  smile  at  all  denial— all  save  thine  1 
— Speak  to  me,  Amador, — ^my  own  speech  feils  me ! 

Bonkam,    Oh !  Lady,  how  you  humble  me.    In  raia 
Would  I  essay  to  answer  thee,  in  language. 
Meet  in  expression,  full  of  thought  and  fheling^— • 
Which  love  like  thine  deserveth ; — but,  I  cannot! 

Maria.    I  understand  thee,  Senor.    Thy  reluclaace. 
To  speak,  is  my  reproach.     Thou  hast  no  answer 
For  burning  words  like  mine!    Thou  fbel'st  the  shame 
That  I  should  feel!    Look  on  my  face  once  qtore— 
Not  for  its  beauties,  Senor!    See  the  tide, 
Of  crimson ,  that  rolls  over  it.    My  heart 
Feels  just  such  buming  billows  o*er  it  now ! 
My  woman  nature— maidenhood's  deep  shame-* 
For  that  the  desperation  of  my  heart. 
Moved  one  to  bare  what  others  would  conceal, 
Through  pangs  of  fiery  torture !— Hear  me,  Seiior— 
Thou  knowest  my  secret. 
BoakoM,    It  is  sacred.  Lady. 

Maria,    It  ekall  be  sacred,  Sei&or.    Dost  thou  think. 
That  I  were  mad  to  leave  in  mortal  keeping 
Such  secret  of  m>  shame.    Impossible! 
It  must  be  razed  from  out  thy  memory, 
Pluck'd  from  thy  heart ;— lest,  in  thy  fiitura  hoars. 
It  serve,  when  nights  are  dull,  and  qMMta  grow  tnise, 
To  cheer,  with  provocation  to  new  mirth. 
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Olivia  and  her  Lord. 

BcnJiam.  You  wrong  mc,  Lady— 

Nor  less  your  cousin — 

Maria.  SeSor,  on  a  cast, 

I  set  my  maiden  fortunea — all  my  wealth 
Of  feminine  hope,  and  heart  and  confidence. 
Lore  that  was  like  devotion — ^truth  without  fear. 
Even  of  the  cold  world's  bitter  mockery  I 
The  fates  make  war  upon  my  luckless  cast. 
Through  thee,  their  scornful  minister!     What  more  I 
Cans*t  thou  not  read  the  dread  necessity, 
That  drives  me,  where  I  would  not — into  hate! 
Bonham,  Why  hate  T— 

Maria,    Or  hate,  or  love,  or — ^nothing ! 
Boniham,    Nay! 
This  is  but  madness,  Lady. 

Maria,    Amador  1 
Farewell! — Hereafter,  when  we  chance  to  meet, 
Thou*lt  moani,  it  may  be,  that  so  fond  a  heart. 
So  full,  to  its  own  sorrow  and  o'erflow, 
Was  slighted  off  so  coldly.  [Qainf. 

Bamkam.    Lady, stay! 
Maria.    If  thou  relentesi,  Amador,  but  lift 
Thy  finger;  but  if  not,  no  words — ^no  words! 
Thy  hand  stUl  keeps  thy  side.    Farewell !  Farewell ! 

[ExU  Maria, 

Bonhamj  [toiuM.']  Was  ever  such  a  woman !  Soul  so  proud. 
And  yet  so  passionate,  was  never  seen ! 
So  proT<pt  at  each  extreme ;  in  love  and  hate. 
Equally  raging ;  ready  with  her  life. 
To  prove  her  heart's  devotion ;  not  less  ready, 
That  heart's  devotion  set  at  nought  or  wronged, 
Avenging  it  with  life !    I  pity  her, 
From  my  whole  soul ;  would  fear  her,  but  that  time 
Is  hurrying  onward  to  that  precipice. 
Which,  overleapt,  between  her  world  and  ours, 
A  mighty  track  of  chasm  and  cloud  prevails, 
Must  separate  our  steps,  forever  more! 
Give  me  the  gentler  heart,  who,  loving,  trembles 
With  fear,  not  less  than  hope ;  that  has  no  pride 
Save  in  the  loved  one ;  whose  humility, 
Lofty  at  lowest,  with  a  grace  most  winning. 
Entreating  still,  where  most  it  may  command ; 
Takes,  as  a  bounty,  its  best  right,  and  blessing 
For  fevour  shown,  is  favour'd  with  love's  blessing. 
With  every  show  of  love.    But  who  comes  here ! 

[Enier  Olivia  as  a  Gip9€ff  Giri.} 


Olivia.    Shall  I  read  your  thoughts.  Father! 

Banham,    A  hard  task. 
And  a  sad  volume,  pretty  sooth-say er. 

Olivia.    I  like  to  read  sad  volumes,  at  merry  season*. 
I'm  sometimes  sad  myself.    Your  palm,  good  Father. 

Bonham.    There!  Read  it  quickly, damsel. 

Olivia.    Do  not  hurry  me ! 
Oh.  Senor,  you're  no  monk ! 

Bonham,    What  am  I  then  f 

Olivia.    A  Cavalier!  a  gallant  gentleman! 
And  what  is  more,  beloved  of  a  fair  lady. 
The  greatest  beauty  in  this  gay  saloon. 

Bonham,   Indeed!    But  one,  my  damseL 

Olivia.    Oh,  roe  I    What  vanity ! 
As  if  'twere  not  enough  to  win  from  Bexar 
Its  highest  prize,  at  once  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
But  you  must  have  a  score. 

Bonham.    But  who's  the  lady,  damsel  t 

Olivia.    She  who  wears 
The  garb  of  the  great  Princess  of  Papantzin, 
She  who  lies  tranced  at  Mexico,  they  say, 
Even  to  this  hour,  stUl  young,  still  beautiful. 


Though  twice  two  hundred  years  have  seen  her  birth: 
—She  spoke  with  you  but  now ! 
Bonham.    You  err,  Jny  girl ! 
That  lady  loves  me  not. 

Olivia.    »Tis  you  that  err, 
Through  modesty,  perchance,  your  sex's  (kiting  j 
I  know  she  loves  you  •    By  my  art,  I  know  it. 
And  all  that  live  in  Bexar  wUl  inform  you. 
How  great  her  loveliness,  how  vast  her  wealth  : 
But  you  have  seen  her ;  have  you  not  t 
Bonham.  I  have! 

Olivia.    Is  she  not  beautiful  f 
Bonham.  Very  bcautifiil ! 

Olivia,  Inumrnfiiay.}    Ah!    I  know  you'd  think  sol 
Bonham.    Wherefore  do  you  sight 
Olivia.    At  your  good  fortune,  Senor.    You  will  be 
The  envy  of  all  Bexar  I    'Tis  not  often 
A  stranger  makes  such  conquest.    Doubtless  now. 
You  have  forgot  some  other  vows :  I  know  it : 
Some  other  maid,  ra  secret  sighs— forsaken, 
For  your  new  passion. 

Bonham.       'Tis  I  that  am  forsaken  I 
Were  you,  indeed,  the  mistress  of  your  art, 
You'd  know  that  true  to  all  my  boeom's  pledget. 
The  maid  I  loved,  who  vow'd  to  me  her  heart, 
Has  failed  me,  and  is  false! 
OUvia.    She  is  not  false ! 
Bonham.    Ha!    Speak! 

Olivia,ia9ide,]    Ah,  me!  my  soul;  she  comes  agiinf 
—Senor,  behold  your  conquest,  where  she  comes, 
Princess  Papantzin.    On  this  ulisman, 
I  close  your  hand.    'TwilLkeep  yon  to  your  faid^ 
If  even  in  your  heart  the  flame  of  love. 

Burned  for  another. 

[ShedotoshiM  hand  vpoa  Ae aaU^ae  eron,  and  Utap- 

pearajuii  a§  Donna  Maria  eniert. 

Bonham,  l»eei»g  it.]    Ah  lean  it  be!    OUvia! 
She's  gone!    I'll  seek  her!  iI§abovH§io. 

Maria.    Senor,  stay! 

Bonham.    Princess  1 

Maria.    Nay !  not  another  word  of  mockery ! 
Yon  know  me  as  the  woman  that  I  am. 
Most  weak  when  strongest,  or  I  had  not  come, 
Once  more,  to  bare  the  weakness  of  a  heart. 
Already  too  much  scorned  I 

Bonham.  Cruel  Lady  I 

Ungenerous  as  uiqust.    Too  well  yoa  know 
Such  feeling  in  this  bosom  never  yet, 
Mock*d  the  fond  heart  in  youn. 

Maria.  Hear  me,  Senor ! 

I  said  I  had  your  secret.    Until  now, 
I  knew  not  that,  beneath  this  priestly  gnih. 
Other  than  gallant  Cavalier  was  bid ; 
But  now,  indeed,  your  secret  is  my  own ! 
You  are  a  traitor  here.    I  know  you  now, 
A  Texan  rebel ;  whose  poaition  here. 
Dooms  him  to  death,  a  sudden  and  a  sore. 
From  hands  of  hate  and  vengeaaee  I  . 

Bonham.  Hal 

Maria.    Dost  hear! 
Your  comnde,  the  Camanche,  has  betrayed  you! 

Bonham.    How  know  you  this!    By  whom!   How! 
Where! 

Maria.    To  me  he  has  betrey'd  yon.    Thooghlles»ly. 
Beguiled  to  speak,  he  answered  me  in  English, 
A  tongue  I  little  know ;  but  in  the  ears. 
Of  keen  suspicion,  wrought  upon  by  passkm. 
The  underatanding  quickens:  a  brief  sentence. 
Fell  from  his  lips ;  but  that  sufficed  to  show  dm, 
Your  secret,  and  his  own. 
I    Bonham.    What  secret.  Lady  f 
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Mmria,    Would  you  evade, — deny  ?  Are  yoa  not  then, 
A  Teun  T    One,  who,  found  in  Bexar's  walle, 
StaDtb  in  the  two-fold  danger  of  the  spy 
Ai  wdl  %B  rebel ! 

BmbMi.  To  other  ears  than  yours, 

Dear  lady.it  were  easy  to  deny 
CosoMioo  with  the  man  you  deem  my  comrade. 
ITarM.    Himself  declared  it! 
Bwkam.    Impossible! 
Jferie.    How  Senor :  my  own  ears-— 
Btnkam,   DeeeiVed  you,  Lady. 
Jferio.   Nay,  Senor,  that  were  more  impossible. 
Mj  heart  was  on  his  accents,  for  1  knew  him 
Toar  cooDide.    I  had  seen  you  both  together. 
Whispering  in  secmtog  confidence.    At  noon 
Too  were  in  close  cooununion  on  the  Plaza, 
Too  cloae  to  seem  the  common  chance  encounter, 
Of  oncfiODected  straagers. 
AmAcM,  [ande."]  It  needs  but  time  I 

How  most  I  play  the  masquer  with  the  heart. 
And  luJl  to  skep  the  Tigilance  of  hers. 
Maria,   Yon  muse:  You  meditate! 
Boaimi.    Methinks  it  needs, 
I  ihoold  not  answer  imshly.    Grant  it  said, 
This  penon  is  my  comrade.    If  I  err  not. 
Too  are  not  hcTR  in  simple  mockery, 
To  tell  me  of  the  doom,  the  shot,  the  scaffold ! 
Tou  bare  a  purpose  I 

Maria,      I  have  a  purpose,  Senor! 
Down  woman  pride;  down,  swelling  heart ;  be  still, 
)e  straff  ling  thoughts  of  shame,  that  threaten  me, 
With  worst  of  human  scorn — the  scorn  of  him, 
WhoK  love  is  all  I  seek.    Oh,  gaze  not,  Senor, 
^1e  I  declare  this  purpose.    1  am  come 
To  boy  you  with  your  secret. 

BmUoii.  Do  I  hear! 

Voa  eanaot  mean  it.  Lady. 
*«Hs.    By  my  shame, 
I<lo!  I  do!  How  km  this  passkm  sinks 
To  what  tbasement  of  my  soul  and  feetin 
Mj  lei'a  pride,  my  maiden  modesty, 
I  Mdd  not  more  describe !    Fatal  passion. 
That  flings  OM,  shameless,  on  unwilling  arms ! 
^"■Assh   Let  me  hare  time  to  think — to— 
*«ria.  ffgt  an  hour! 

^pctk  in  your  peril,  in  your  hate,  your  passion ; 
^ith  all  your  doubts  upon  you  ;  alt  your  fears : 
-With  thought,  you  will  despise  me. 
^^mi<n«.    But  one  hour!. 

Maria,   Why  a  moment  f    The  question  is  your  fate 
or  mine: 
-Toor  lafety  from  a  doom— a  death  of  shame : 
Mine  ftom  a  life  more  full  of  it. 
;^^sw.  One  hour; 

Che  me  one  hour  for  thought. 

Maria,   Alas!    I  give  it; 
^Bt  you  apeak  coldly.    You  will  play  me  false : 
Ton  meditate  escape !    Oh,  bitterness ! 
Tbat  I  should  sink  to  this. 
*»■*«■.  One  little  hour. 

^^»»^.    Be  it  so.    'Tis  now  eleven ;  at  twelTO ! 
^^«*«».    My  life  then.  Lady— 
M»ia,   Your  love!    Your  love!    O,  Senor, 
I  cannot  oow  be  generous!    Do  not  hate  me, 
»•.  to  the  very  moment  of  your  promise, 
'»  ay  Jesptir,  I  hold  you !  [ExU  Maria. 

,_^«*M».  Be  it  so. 

^  hour  must  find  the  answer!    I  have  none. 

EnUr  CroekeU. 
'^^'^^^  Ah,  David,you  ha?e  mined  me :  your  tonipie ! 


Crockett,  Dang  the  tongue,  say  I.  I've  never  been 
quire  the  master  of  it  since  I  went  to  Congress.  But 
Lord  love  you.  Major,  bow  could  you  hear  of  it  7  It  was 
the  merest  slip ;  a  fag  end  of  speech ;  a  sort  of  little  eend 
of  an  argument.  The  truth  is,  I  was  taken  in  by  that 
Queen,  or  Empress,  or  whatever  she  is.  In  the  very  midst 
of  her  Spanish  talk,  not  a  word  of  which  did  I  understand, 
and  so  wam't  bound  to  answer,  you  know,  what  does  she 
do,  but  pops  out  upon  me  some  broken  English  sbout  you, 
and  before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  I  had  said  a  great 
deal  more.    I  hope  there's  no  harm  done ! 

Bonham,  Ay,  but  there  is. 

Crockett,  What  shall  be  done!  Suppose  I  ^o  and 
make  love  to  her,  out  and  out — ^in  aimest. 

Bonham,    Do  nothing.    Be  in  readiness.    Be  prudent. 
Let  not  your  tongue  be  trapp'd  again.    An  hour 
Will  end  your  doubts  and  mine.    Away,  and  leave  me; 
Be  not  remote ;  but  keep  aloof  from  me. 

Crockett,  Die  kins!  But  I  wish  'twas  well  over.  I  feel 
for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  walking  in  the  dark,  in  a 
snake  country,  every  step  among  stings  and  rattles.  [6^ 
tJi^,  hU  returning.']  Oh,  look  you.  Major,  Tm  thinkiuf 
you're  watched  rather  closely  by  that  sailor  looking  crit- 
ter, yonder ;  him  there  by  the  urn,  or  vase,  or  whatever 
fine  people  call  that  great  drenching  jug.  You  see  htm ! 
He  turns  bis  head  away,  as  I  look  towards  him. 

Bonham,  He  may  mean  evil.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him. 
And  that  may  save  you  from  a  second  lapse. 
But  let  us  separate*  now.  {Exit  Bonham, 

Crockett,  Only  give  me  work  to  do,  if  you  wouldn't 
have  me  in  mischief.  That  sailor's  after  no  good.  He 
turns  just  as  the  Major  turns,  and  now  he  follows  him ! 
Well,  as  there's  no  lady  in  the  business,  I'll  play  a  third. 
Any  hand  but  Dummy's,  which  no  man  can  play  after  he 
gets  popular.  That  fellow's  after  no  good.  He  dogs  the 
Major  mighty  close ;  but  I'll  be  the  dog  for  him.  He  shall 
have  teeth,  but  no  tongue !  [Exit  CroeketL 

Enter  Olwia,    StiU  as  (ha  GipMOf. 

Olivia,  lande,"]    My  cousin  does  not  conquer!    Her 
impatience 
Speaks  in  her  gesture.    Whitlier  has  he  gone  t 
Ah,  there  she  comes,  a^ain!    She  seems  to  seek  him : 
1  must  not  meet  with  her. 

[ExU  OUtia. 
[Enter  Maria  and  Jaeiniha-^the  latter  ae  a    Shep^ 

herdeee,] 

Maria,    Can  it  be  true!    She  here! 

Jaciniha,  True,  Senora,  every  word  of  it ;  and  there, 
as  I  live,  she's  going  now!    This  very  moment 

Maria.    Where! 

JacifUha.    There! 

Maria.    What,  the  Gipsey  f 

Jaeintha,    The  very  same! 

Maria.    And  they  have  met :  these  eyes  have  seen  hit^ 
with  her ; 
His  hand  in  hers,  conversing  with  their  palms. 
Oh  I  Hate!  they  love.    I  see  his  purpose  now : 
She  flies  to  meet  him.    Married  in  an  hour. 
He  will  disarm  the  anger  of  the  father. 
By  pleading  through  the  daughter.    But  I'll  balk  them  ; 
Come  vengeance,  to  thy  work.    Away  from  me. 
All  weaknesses  of  love.    Though  scom'd,  though  baflkd. 
Hopeless  in  heart,  exposed  to  mock  and  shame. 
Revenge  shall  yet  be  mine.    Hither  Jaeintha. 
Where  did  you  see  my  uncle  7 

Jaeintha.  With  Don  Jos6  and  Don  Velasqnes,  at  the 
Monti  tables. 

Maria.    Auspicious:  follow  me! 

lExemnt. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  gaming  apartment.  The  Governor ,  woUh  teveral  per- 
Mone  in  milUarf  guiae,  at  the  table,  Don  Pedro  etand' 
ing  againet  a  colunm^  looking  on  euUenly,  Don  Fa- 
UuqueZt  of  ike  CavtUry,  and  Col,  Don  Stmdtex,  itfthe 
Artillery,  at  the  table,  $»iik  the  Ooeemor, 

Governor,    I  sball  surprise  you,  yet !    Upon  the  red ! 

Vdatquex,    The  black  for  me !    If  I  ha?e  luck  at  all, 
Tis  in  that  colour. 

Sandiex,    Colour  of  luck  for  me, 
Seems  in  no  colour  of  the  cards  to-nig^ht. 
Methinks,  Don  Pedro  frowns  upon  our  sport : 
He  does  not  play. 

Gooemor,    Ah,  my  brare  son-in-law, 
Don  Pedro ;  where*s  your  spirits  7 

Pedro,  In  the  red ; 

If  that  be  deep  enough  to  look  like  blood. 

Governor,    You're  too  bloody-minded!    Where's  the 
humour 
Of  sarage  thoughts  like  these  f    Look  to  the  ladiesi 
Unless  yon  care  to  play. 

Pedro,  Is  it  not  time 

That  fou  should  look  to  themf 

Gooemor,    Ay,  rery  soon  :  the  hoor^— 
Isclose  upon  the  signal!    There!  {^Flinging  a  ear  d^ 

Velasquex,    And  there!    [Flinging  eardM,} 

Samehex,  [JUnging  eartU  and  money.]        And  there 
am  I.    The  old  predicament ! 
ni  play  no  more !  [Ritee. 

Velaagnex.  An  hundred  ounces  gone ! 

Governor,  Ha,  ha  I  my  worthy  colonel. 

Sanchez,  Done,  sir,  done. 

Enter  Mturia  euddenly.     They  all  ri$e  but  Eetebaa,  wha 
doee  not  see  her.     She  Umekee  hie  arm, 
Maria,    Sleeps  Cesar,  when  conspiracy  awakes, 
And  treason,  far  apart,  with  mask  and  dagger, 
Watches  the  fatal  moment  when  to  strike. 
Governor,    How's  this.    What's  this.     Ha!  my  fair 
princess,— you ! 
What!  with  your  secrets  and  yonr  stratagems. 

Maria,    Eren  so.    Away  with  me :  your  ears  awhile ; 
I'll  ope  them  with  a  vengeance. 
Ooverner,  What's  all  this! 

lElxeuni  Gov.  and  Maria,    Scene  elosee. 


SCENE  VI. 

Am  in  Scene  I,     The  Bal  Maaqui,    Enter  Olivia  hur- 
riedly, 

Olivia,  i»olu$.2    His  life!     The  life  of  Amador  1    A 
traitor— 
A  Texian  rebel !    He,  my  lore — my  soul ! 
Where  shall  I  find— how  save  him — from  this  danger  t 
Oh,  cruel  cousin,  fiiiling  to  usurp 
The  love  that  was  mine  only,  must  thou  rob 
Him  of  his  life  and  me  of  all  the  hope 
That  made  life  precious  to  me  f    I  must  find  him— 
Save  him,  or  perish  with  him ! 

Enter  Bonham, 

Bonham.  My  life!    My  love! 

Oli9ia,    My  Amador  I  My  heart !    You  are  in  danger. 
You  are  betrayed !    My  cousin,  to  my  fether. 
Reveals  your  secret.    By  a  happy  chance, 
Concealed  behind  a  column  in  the  chamber, 
1  heard  her  cruel  story— taw  the  pa»sion 


Which,  in  her  fare  and  voice,  disclosed  the  fury 
Of  woman's  passion  baffled.    She  has  told  him 
That,  by  her  aru  detected,  you  confess'd 
Yourself  a  Texian  rebel — spy  in  Bexar,—* 
You  and  your  comrade.    Oh,  my  Amador, 
Even  now  they  threaten.    Tell  me,  is  it  true  : 
Are  you  this  traitor  T 

Bonham,  What,  if  I  confess  t 

Olivia,  Ah,  me,  my  heart! 

Bonham,  The  foe  to  Mexico, 

But  not  to  you,  Olivia.    False,  perchance. 
To  all  beside  but  thee. 

Olivia,  Alas!  my  Amador, 

What  is  it  that  you  tell  me. 

Bonham,       That  I  am  true  to  thee. 

Olivia,  Are  you  a  Texian  T 

Bonhawt,  I  am. 

Olivia,       But  not  a  Texian  rebel. 

Bonham,    A  Texian  citizen !    The  fnend  of  Freedooii 
Rebellious  'gainst  injustice — bom  to  fight 
'Gainst  every  tyrant  that  between  the  san* 
And  man,  his  victim,  rears  his  giant  shadow. 
This  was  the  earliest  lesson  of  my  youth 
Taught  by  rare  ancestors.    Among  the  States, 
Honored  among  the  empires  of  the  North, 
Stand  two  feir  sisters.    On  the  map  behold 
Tlie  CaroUnae!    She  that  nearest  lies 
To  your  own  land,  my  love,  is  land  of  mine. 
Upon  the  hills  of  Congaree,  I  first 
Drew  breath  of  freedom.    Thence  I  came  to  succor 
Our  friends  in  Texas.    Seeking  for  the  foe. 
By  Loro's  springs,  in  place  of  him,  1  found 
A  trembling  fawn,  and  Love. 

Olivia,  My  Amador! 

Bonham.    If  still  I  wage  the  war  with  Mexico, 
I  do  it  with  hslf  a  heart — with  fettered  hands , 
For  love,  that  takes  the  place  of  hate,  disarms 
My  soul  of  half  its  fury.    Thou  know'at  all — 
Dost  hate  me  now,  Olivia  t 

Olivia,  Hate  thee  1    Oh,  no! 

How  should  I  hate  thee. 

Bonham,  Hear  me,  Olivia— 

An  hour  will  make  me  captive  to  my  foes. 
Or  see  my  triumph  over  them.    Even  now. 
Behold,  the  crowd  is  stirring.    They  prepare — 
The  women  disapf^ear.    The  masques 
Survey  us  from  afar.    All  things  declare 
For  the  approaching  struggle.    Art  thou  mine  f 
Wilt  thou  be  mine  7 — mine  only — ^let  the  fetes 
Declare  them  as  they  may! 

Olivia,  Thine— only  thine. 

BonhMn,     Then  come  the  fiw.    Let  the  wild  ttonn 
begin; 
I'm  cased  against  its  dangers.    In  my  heart, 
Wbate'er  the  evil  without,  sits  smiling  hope. 
Secure  in  sweet  communion  with  the  thoughts 
That  wait  on  happy  love.    But  hasten  thou, 
And,  in  the  costume  of  the  nun,  prepare 
To  mate  with  me  in  flight.    Away !  they  come. 

[ExU  (Mieia.    ' 

[Bonham  retiree  to  one  eide  of  the  atage,  leana  agevut  si 
column  in  an  indifferent  altitude.  Enter  on  At  tff^', 
aiU  eide  ike  Governor,  Don  Pedro,  Don  Velaaqve:,  OL 
Don  Sanchez,  the  Bravo,  and  other  maequea, 

Pedro,  [toEeteban,]    What!  shall  we  scruple  90vi 
Hold  parley  here. 

In  presence  of  the  spy  f 
Eeteban,  He  hears  ns  not 

Pedro.   But  sees  as,  and  that's  qnite  enoui 

If  we  stand  gaxing  at  him  through  our  fears, 
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WhiTi  thtc  oa«  cTjf  frmn  fieiy  )i«te  should  be, 
Upon  him,  Bibtm,  at  once! 

EdAau.  Yoo  are  too  reeht 

LeiTe  U  to  me.   FII  manege  it,  my  fnends, 
So  thtt  DO  daager— to  the  ladiee,  mark  me^ 

?dir«.  Tliey  are  all  gone* 

E^AoM,      Patience!    A  little  stratagem^ 

Pe^e.   And  where  the  need  of  little  stratagem 
To  uke  or  slay  ime  man  f    WeVe  but  to  rush — 

E$tebM>.   Indeed !  and  get  his  bullet  in  your  brains. 
No,  DO.   We'll  act  more  wisely*    Go  yoo,  Sanchez, 
And  \img  t  score  of  men.  with  muskets  ready ; 
Mcanirfaile  we'll  parley  with  him. 

/Vdro.  Parley  with  him  : 

Psriej  with  shame  and  cowardice  t 

EitAtak.     You*re  but  young,  Don  Pedro,  wait  the 
event, 
hxA  lee  the  uses  of  my  stratagem : 
m  sbw  yoa  reasons  for  it. 
[Hr  kadt  Pedro  and  the  rett  up  the  *iaffe,  while  Bon- 

im  adeaaeet,  and  tcmU  ogainH  a  column  in  the  fort' 

p^nd.    WhUetiui  takee  jAaee,  Olivia^inthe  guiae 

^a  ssa,  Im  r^oined  him ;  jdacing  hertelf  on  the  op- 

fniU  tide  of  the  column  upon  which  he  leans,  and 

fvfffiekindhim. 

Ofiria,  [dUirpert  himJ}        I  am  here,  Amador. 

Btakam,  [with  a  glad  siart^    Ah,  faithful!    You  are 
here. 

OHeia.  To  die  with  yon ! 

Btnkam,   Nay,  never  say  to  die.    We  shall  not  die ; 
1^  is  too  precious  now  to  me,  my  girl, 
^Uh  nich  B  treasure.    I  hare  friends  at  hand ; 
Hare  weapons  in  my  grasp.    We  shall  not  perish. 

Ofifia.      Harm  not  my  father,  Amador. 
i^Mimi.  HUhead 

U  ocied  is  my  sight.    I  will  not  hurt 
A  single  h«ir  that  claims  thy  love.    But  hence ; 
Hide  (fare  within  yon  niche.    They  come. 

\ExU  Olivia. 
EiteboM,  Pedro  eutd  others  re-approach, 

^<*«.  To  falter  thus, 

^idi  bot  one  foe  against  a  score  of  us. 

EdeioM,  Ah,  but  the  benefits  of  stratagem, 
loo  are  bat  young,  my  eon ;  art  brave,  but  lack 
"Hk  wisdom  that  still  teaches  how  to  venture, 
^  cakalates  the  blow  before  it  strikes. 
"^^  press  closely  on  a  desperate  man ; 
H<  dmes  an  agly  bargain  for  his  lifo, 
^  giios  the  odds  before  he  loses  it : 
^'ell  parley  with  him. 

U^aseetto  Bonkamy  olowlyfoUowed  bjf  the  resU  Bon- 
ham retains  his  position, 

^ddon.   Meet  rererend  father,  I  implore  your  bless- 

*•**«•.  Yon  have  it,  son. 

^«*^a.   Most  fitly  answered— with  becoming  grace, 
Aad  boly  onctioD.    But  most  reverend  father, 
Thrre  are  abont  me  those,  my  counsellors, 
^^  Slave,  and  potent  gentlemen,  brave  chiefs, 
faaiotu  io  battle,  next  in  great  repute 
To  lain^  the  warrior  more  than  all  renowned, 
Wboa  Fame  has  styled  **  Napoleon  of  the  West"— 
Iwy  there  are,  who  somewhat  doubt  your  zeal, 
HT»  make  some  question  of  your  holiness, 
hod  iliugely  do  proclaim  you  nothing  better— 

Bmkam.    Than  hungry  wolf  in  wool  of  meeker  beast. 

^<eA(u.    How  excellently  said.     But,  reverend  fa* 
ther, 
TboQgh  not  withoat  some  curious  doubts  myself, 
HeUuaks  they  wrong  yon  much ;  and,  with  your  leare. 


rd  ask  you  certain  matters. 

Bonham,  Cmsar  may  speak ! 

Estebemt    Full  of  discerament !    Upon  your  arm,  nay 
father, 
You  bear  the  holy  symbol  of  your  fiiith. 
But  do  you  ever  lift  it  to  your  lips  f 

Bonham,  [kissing  ihe  eross^  Behold ! 

Estehan,  [aside  to  Pedro.'l    He  could  not  do  it  better, 
were  he  the  Arehbishop 
Of  Mexico.    Tell  me  that  any  heretic  will  kite 
Holy  Cross.    I  know  better. 

Pedro,  Pshaw ! 

EsUban*    Mark  the  farther  progress  of  my  stratagem. 
Hem! 
And  now  another  question,  Holy  Father. 

Bonham.  It  needs  not,  Senor.    I  will  span  yoa 

trouble, 
Spare  you  some  breath,  and  answer  ere  yon  ask  m^^ 
I  am  suspected,  firet ! 

Estehan.        No,  not  exactly,  but— 

JlonAam.  'Tis  so.    I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  all, 

And  hear  it  in  your  accents. 

Estehan,  Nay,  good  father!  Yon  are  too  quick,  but 
say  that  something  of  this  sort  is  the  difficulty,  and  you 
will  at  once  see  the  propriety,  and  the  prudence,  and  the 
necessity,  of  accepting  my  protection  1  My  officen,  yoa 
perceire,  are  furious :  it  will  not  be  possible  to  restrain 
them ;  they  are  terrible  as  lions  in  rage,  and  yoor  only 
hope  of  safety  is  in— 

Bonham,    There  needs  no  parley,  Senon.    Your  fierea 
warriors, 
Are  not  so  dreadful  in  mine  eyes,  to  make  me 
Seek  your  protection.    You  would  have  my  secret. 
*TiB  yours!    Know  me  a  Texian,  and  your  enemy ! 

[  Throws  off  the  monkish  disguise,  and  appears  as  a 
Texian  warrior,  with  hunting  shirt,  bowie-knife,  sword 
and  belt  with  pistols,^ 

Estehan,  [recoUing,}       My  eyes !  Was  ever  sach  a 
stratagem ! 

Pedro,  Upon  the  traitor  I 

Bonham,  [presenting  a  revolving  Coif]    Up  on  him 
with  what  appetite  you  may ! 
This  little  weapon  counts  a  score  of  livos : 
Each  ready  jaw  is  open  for  its  rictlms. 
Who  first  f    Is*t  you — or  you — or  you  T    What,  none  I 
[They  severally  recoil  as  the  pistol  is  presented. 
What,  Caesar,  are  these  cohorts  from  Phanalia  f 

Pedro,    Oh!  shame;   shall  this  one  traitor  mock  as 
thus. 
Upon  him,  all  at  once— but  one  can  perish ! 

Bonham,    And  you  that  onel    But  ere  yoa  miuter 
courage 
For  deed  so  brave,  I'll  summon  to  the  game 
An  equal  set  of  playera.  [  Winds  his  bugle,  and 

thai  of  Crockett s  sounds. 
Hear  ye  that? 
And  that  f  [Another  bugle  :  from  Ae  rear, 

Pedro.  Treason  is  busy ! 

Estehan,  What  a  stratagem ! 

Ring  the  alarm  bell.    Bring  up  the  troops  \ 
Fly  you,  Don  JosA,  for  the  cavalry ; 
Look,  Don  Velasquez,  for  the  infantry; 
Don  Sanchez,  see  to  the  artillery : 
At  once  unmuzzle !    I  will  take  command. 
See  you,  Don  Pedro,  to  Don  Amador ; 
Let  him  not  escape  you.    Set  upon  him,  fellows 
Do  not  fear  danger.    Fly  to  it  as  1  do ! 

[Exit  Estehan. 

PedrOf  [to  Canales,  the  Bravo,  aside.\ 
Get  thee  behind  him.    When  we  charge  in  firon^ 
Make  in  upon  him,  and  with  shortened  dagger 
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Make  the  work  short  I 

Bonham,  Ye  are  bIow  to  quarrel! 

Ye  lack  the  violent  npirit  of  yonr  chie^ 
And  do  not  fly  to  danger. 

PedrOf  iMtde,"]  He  disappeare— 

Another  moment  brings  him  through  the  chamber, 
And  the  gamers  ours ! 

Ho!  my  brare  fellows,  must  we  stand  defied 
By  one  foul  traitor!    Shame  upon  this  baseness ; 
G'lwe  me  your  hearts  and  hands.    From  all  your  throats 
Send  up  the  cry  of  death — Death  to  the  traitor! 

Mexicaru,  Death  to  the  traitor! 

P<dro,  [«dU«<2^  Aeorii.]         The  signal!    He  is  there. 
Upon  him  now  ! 

[Olivia  tikriek$from  hekind, 

Bonham.       That  voice !    That  shriek ! 

CroekeUt  [from  behind.]        Hurrah  I    She^s  safe  ! 

[Struggle  heard,  and  bknct,  mihin. 
There's  for  you,  leather  jacket ; — 
A  feather  for  your  cap,  or  Vm  mistaken! 

[Bonham  m  about  to  turn^  when  the  thout  of  Crockett 
reHU9uret  him.  The  Bravo  it  driven  tn,  staggering 
from  a  wound  in  the  head,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
attack  M  made  on  Bonham  in/roni.  Jlie  Bravo  pattet 
between  him  and  Pedro,  and  receive*  the  that  meant  for 
the  latter,  Atthie  eight,  and  the  entrance  of  Crockett, the 
aeeailante  recoil,} 

Bonham,      What,  do  ye  pause!    Is  all  your  courage 
gone, 
With  one  poor  puff  of  battle  1    Lo,  we  stand, 
My  comrade  and  myself^  awaiting  you— 
But  two  to  twenty ! 

Pedro,  Were  our  weapons  equal, 

Fd  mate  with  you  alone. 

Bonham,  Ha !  say  you  so  7  . 

Upon  these  dastards,  Davy,  like  the  rush. 
Of  the  flame-torrent  o*er  the  prairie's  waste  ; 
Sweep  them  from  sight,  while  I— This  gallant  seems 
More  valiant  than  his  comrades ;  we  must  hold 
Meet  conference  together ;  point  to  point, 
la  private.    Art  thou  satisfied  f  [To  Pedro  at  he 

putt  up  hit  pittol  and  drawt, 

Pedro,  I  am  I 

Look  to  it!  [Ruthet  on-^lhey  fight 

Crockett,    You  have  the  best  of  it,  Migor ;  you've  the 
man. 
But  there !    I'm  good  for  any  twenty. 

[Swingt  hit  rifle  over  hit  head^  and  ruthing  upon 

them,  drivet  them  ouL 

Bonhan,  [while  fighting  with  Pedro,]      Bravo,  com- 
rade, 
You've  done  your  work  to  shame  me.    Now  for  mine ! 
But  fly  you  to  the  Alamo.    It  is  ours. 
I  hear  the  signal.    I  will  follow  you ! 

[Prettet  Pedro  back, 

Pedro.    Hell's  curse  upon  my  weakness ! 

Bonham,  [ditarming  him.]    'Tis already.    Behold! 
A  second  time,  my  mercy 
Has  suffer'd  you  to  live.    Beware  the  third  ! 

Pedro,        Demonios !     I  atn  blasted.  [ExiL 

Bonham,    Now  for  Olivia,— to  a  place  of  safety 
She  must  be  borne,  and  then — my  life !  my  love ! 

Enter  Olivia, 

Olivia,  Art  safet 

Bonham,  As  love  could  wish. 

Olivia,     What  mean  these  clamours,  Amador  T — that 

shouting. 
Bonham.    The  sound  of  combat :  said  I  not,  Olivia, 
That  I  had  friends  and  anna  ?    We  shall  not  perish. 


Olivia,  Ah !  but  my  fether. 

Bonham,        We  shall  care  for  him. 
But  let  mo  bear  yon  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Olivia,  Where  f 

Bonham,    The  Convent  of  La  Guayra.    Come— awiy! 
The  moments  now  are  priHsions :  precious  lives 
Depend  upon  them.    Fear'st  thou  me,  Olivia  f 
This  Texian  rebel,  traitor,  spy ! 

Olivia.  Ah,  no  more— 

I  love  thee ;  fear  thee  not :  will  fly  with  thee! 

Bonham,       We  shall  be  happy!  [Exewd. 

Enter  Donna  Maria, 

Maria,  The  Convent  of  La  Gnayrt! 

All  is  not  lost  to  vengeance  as  to  love ; 
The  serpent  now  must  o?ercome  the  dove.         [Exit. 

Eud  of  PiRT  IV. 


Introductory  Address,  on  Opening  the  Biel- 

mond  Athenaeum. 

B7  TBB  HON.  JI7D6B  JOBV  ROBZttTSOV. 

(Published  at  the  request  of  the  Atben«uai  Conmittes.) 

[cOirCLITDED.] 

So  far  I  have  considered  knowledge  as  the 
source  of  power  in  nations  and  individuals— aa  a 
mighty  means  of  augmenting  oar  physical  en- 
joyments. Let  us,  for  a  momoDt,  regard  it  in  iu 
moral  aspects. 

I  will  maintain  no  extravagant  hypothesis,  by 
affirming  that  knowledge  and  virtue  are  iodiaso- 
bly  united.  In  the  Deity,  as  already  said,  thii 
must  be  so.  In  Him  we  cannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  mental  or  moral  error,  fint  the 
voice  of  reason  is  not  always  heard,  nor  heeded 
by  man.  She  may  teach  us  the  way  we  should 
go ;  but  we  may  shut  our  ears  if  we  will,  aiMl 
follow  the  false  illusions  of  our  passions. 

We  know  the  right,  and  we  approve  it  too : 
Abhor  the  wrong,  and  still  the  wrong  punae. 

The  career  of  civilised  nations  fumbbes  but 
too  many  proofs,  that  knowledge  and  virtue  do 
not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Instances  may  also 
be  readily  cited  of  individuals,  distinguished  for 
mental  attainments,  and  yet  notorious  for  moral 
delinquency.  The  sad  example  will  occur  at 
once  to  all,  of  the  profound  philosopher  whose 
maxim  I  am  endeavoring  to  enforce,  and  who 
has  been  described  as 

The  wisest,  brightest,  kbanxst  of  mankind. 

Notwithstanding  this,  as  a  general  truth,  kooW' 
ledge  must  be  conducive  to  virtue;  and  io- 
stances  to  the  contrary,  strong  and  atrikiog  ex- 
ceptions B0  they  are,  yet  art  exceptions  which 
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prov«  the  rule.  Let  us  not  evade  the  full  force 
of  the  objeetioD.  Let  us  admit  that  there  are 
iotcaoees  of  nations  and  individuals,  highly  cul- 
tJTated,  yet  steeped  in  vice  and  crime;  while,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  every  virtue  has  been  often  found 
iffloog  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  ;  still,  I  repeat, 
tbe  bopen  of  the  moralist  must  rest  mainly  upon 
tbe  iliumioation  of  tbe  mind. 

If  mao  irere  bom  with  a  knowledge  of  right 
lod  wrong,  all  instruction,  in  a  moral  view,  would 
be  evidently  superfluous.  But  Locke,  in  hie 
learebing  analysis  of  tbe  human  understanding, 
long  ago  eiploded  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
Tboae  of  virtue  and  vice,  I  apprehend,  form  no 
eireption.  [Our  moral  duties  have  reference 
cbiefly  to  oar  social  relations.  Ignorant  as  we 
ire  at  our  birth,  of  those  relations  ;  destitute  of 
tbe  ideas  of  country,  or  kindred,  or  friend, — nay, 
ereoof  man  himself — it  must  be  equally  certain 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  duties  those  rela- 
tions impose.  Yet  there  is  a  vague  belief  in 
Daoj,  perhaps,  to  tbe  contrary ;  holding,  it  would 
seem,  the  opinion  that  we  have  an  innate  know- 
ledge of  what  we  owe  to  beings,  of  whose  vari- 
OBi  rdatioos  to  na — of  whose  very  ejtistence,  in- 
deed, we  are  ignorant.  There  are  others,  who, 
coneeding  the  want  of  any  knowledge  strictly 
ioDite,  believe  in  a  spontaneous  consciousness 
oearlj  as  miraculouSf  or  in  an  immediate  reve- 
laiioB  from  Heaven  written  on  the  tablets  of  tbe 
beart,  pointing  out  our  moral  duties  as  the  occa- 
sioDs  arise  calling  for  their  performance.  Nor  is 
^'h  last  opinion  conBned  to  the  pious  alone. 
Byron,  snfiBciently  sceptical  on  most  points  of 
etbieal  or  reltgiooa  doctrine,  strongly  urges  this : 

Vet  still  (here  whimpers  the  small  roice  within 
Betrd  thro*  gain's  eilence  and  o*er  Glory's  din  : 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Mu's  CoffsciEircs  ia  tbe  Oraclk  of  Godj 

Many  will  think  Byron's  own  life  and  conduct 
ibe  stroogest  argument  against  the  truth  of  bis 
doctrine,  or,  at  least,  tbe  sincerity  of  his  faith. 
Paaeiogthis — whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
prevail  of  the  true  origin  or  function  of  what  we 
call  conscience,  none  will  deny  its  existence.  The 
BoiTerea}  assent  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  testifies 
u>  a  real  and  feeling  consciousness  of  pleasure  or 
pain  consequent  upon  our  actions,  according  as 
^J  do,  or  do  not,  conform  to  our  own  convic- 
^Diof  right  and  wrong.  Ancient  authors  for- 
cibly depict  the  enjoyment  of  a  mind  **st&t  eon- 
icia  recff*-. and  still  more  vividly  paint  the  hor- 
rors of  a  guilty  heart.  Juveual  tells  us  these  last 
^  more  intolerable  than  tbe  pangs  inflicted  by 
^e  ftiern  Rhadamanthus : 

Trost  me  no  tortures  which  tbe  poets  feign, 
Can  match  the  fierce,  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day  devoid  of  rest, 
Caniee  bis  own  accuser  in  hie  breast. 


But  that  this  consciousness  is  intuitive — or,  as 
Byron  expresses  it,  **  tbe  oracle  of  God,"  seems 
at  war  not  only  with  sound  reasoning,  but  with 
facts  known  to  us  all.  Were  there  such  an  Ora- 
cle in  our  bosoms,  its  responses  would  of  neces- 
sity be  uniform  and  unerring ;  the  same  to  in- 
fancy and  to  manhood ;  to  the  savage  and  to  the 
sage.     But  is  this  so  ?] 

Tbe  infant  in  tbe  cradle  appears  to  have  as 
faint  a  notion  of  moral  obligation,  as  of  its  A.  B. 
C,  or  of  the  planetary  system  itself.  It  seizes 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  meum  and  fettnit 
on  whatever  strikes  its  fancy. 

As  we  grow  in  years,  we  are  not  too  apt,  if 
left  to  the  desires  of  our  own  hearts,  to  grow  in 
grace.  The  proneness  of  boys  to  mischief  was 
proverbial,  probably  long  before  tbe  days  of  old 
i£sop.  It  is  only  by  repeated  admonitions,  not 
always  as  soft  as  words,  that  we  come  to  have 
a  proper  sense  of  moral  duty. 

Savages  are  notoriously  thievish,  cruel  and  re- 
morseless. The  horrible  usages,  which  forages 
have  existed  among  them,  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  remark.  [1  heard  Keokuck,  in 
asserting  publicly  the  title  of  bis  tribe  to  lands 
on  the  Missouri,  exultingly  boast  that  bis  fathers, 
in  an  incursion  against  the  tribe  who  originally 
held  them,  had  not  left  a  num  alive  J] 

But  not  by  barbarians  only,  does  this  innate  or 
spontaneous  consciousness,  this  Divine  Oracle,  as 
some  regard  it,  seem  unacknowledged  or  diso- 
beyed. Its  monitions — even  the  accredited  rev- 
elations of  Heaven  itself — have  proved  utterly 
inefficient,  at  all  times,  to  restrain  mankind  from 
vice  and  crime ;  nay,  have  often  been  relied  on 
as  justification  for  the  exterminating  wars,  the 
bloody  massacres,  the  inhuman  tortures,  which 
have  disgraced  nations  boasting  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  piety.  No  one,  it  is  true,  will  believe 
that  Pizarro  and  bis  followers,  when  with  the  cru- 
cifix in  one  baud  and  tbe  sword  in  tbe  other  they 
pillaged  and  murdered  tbe  Peruvians,  were  ac- 
tuated by  other  than  the  basest  motives.  But 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  by  tbe  Christians^-of  Catholic  by  Protes- 
tant, and  Protestant  by  Catholic — were  often, 
among  the  great  mass  who  inflicted  them,  the  re- 
sult of  a  conscientious  conviction.  However 
we  may  deplore  such  delusions,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  tbe  sincerity  of  tbe  barbarians  who 
offered  human  blood  to  their  idols;  nor  of  the  mis- 
guided zealots,  of  what  are  termed  civilized  coun- 
tries, who  consigned  to  the  flames  those  whom 
they  piously  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  they  could  have  thus  acted, 
had  they  kuown  or  believed  they  thereby  iocur- 
red  the  displeasure  of  that  Being  whom  they 
professed  to  serve  :  and  it  is  wholly  incredible, 
that  deeds  so  monstrous,  so  inconsistent,  not  only 
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in  tbatntelves,  but  with  the  divine  nature,  could 
hava  been  commiinded  by  the  reveUtious  or  the 
oracles  of  one  and  tbe  same  Deity. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, tbe  acknowledged  revelations  of  Heaven, 
be  notsufficient  to  restrain  tbe  depravity  of  man,  is 
not  tbe  fact  itself  a  conclusive  argument  against 
tbe  moral  efficacy  of  knowledge  ?  Far  from  it:  it 
proves,  at  most,  what  is  admitted — that  know- 
ledge and  virtue  are  not  inseparable :  it  proves  no 
mora.  Tbe  cruel  persecutions  just  alluded  to,  it 
ktnie,  were  not  prevented  by  the  superior  culti- 
▼ation  attributed  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  occurred  :  they  existed  in  spite  of  that 
cultivation — such  as  it  was;  or  more  correctly 
speaking,  though  existing  in  what  are  called  en- 
lightened communities,  were  really  the  fruits 
of  that  abject  ignorance  which  prevailed  among 
tbe  great  b«>dy  of  the  people.  Culture  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  improving  public  morals,  must  be  ex- 
tended to  tbe  masses;  for  in  them  abides  the 
power,  which,  according  as  it  is  directed,  results 
ID  social  good  or  social  evil.  It  is  mainly  to  Igno- 
rance that  Despotism  and  Superstition  owe  the 
long  continuance  of  their  gloomy  empire.  Con- 
scious of  this,  tbe  tyrant  and  the  bigot  would 
keep  tbe  minds  of  their  slaves  in  a  darkuesss  as 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  knowledge,  as  the  walls 
of  their  holy  inquisition  to  the  light  of  Heaven. 
Within  those  walls  Galileo  was  incarcerated  for 
affirming  the  revolution  of  the  earth;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  Locke  and  Bacon  and 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  had  they  come  within 
tbe  grasp  of  the  pious  Torquemada,  would  have 
been  made  chief  performers  in  that  mild  cere- 
mony, called  nn  Act  of  Fcuth ;  and  their  sinful 
volumes,  with  their  living  bodies,  consumed  to 
ashes  for  tbe  benefit  of  their  souls. 

To  the  same  canse  which  filled  the  dungeons, 
and  fed  tha  flames  of  the  inquisition — the  want 
of  general  information — may  be  traced  the  shock- 
ing atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
In  France,  it  is  true,  there  were  at  that  period 
men  well  educated;  some  profoundly  learned. 
Science  and  literature  no  where  had  made  a  more 
rapid  progress.  But  they  were  confined  com- 
paratively 10  the  few.  The  many  were  sunk  in 
ignorance.  They  had  groaned  for  centuries, 
under  the  thrae-fold  tyranny  of  the  monarch,  the 
nobility,  and  tbe  priesthood,  when  roused  by  the 
**  trumpet  of  the  Revolution  !*'  Can  we  wonder 
at  their  excesses?  They  had  suffered  all  man- 
ner of  cruelty  and  degradation.  They  saw  no 
Taliaf— many  still  insist  there  was  no  other — but 
%y  gaiilotiDing  their  rulers  and  abolishing  insti- 
t«ti«aat  which  conferred  mischievous  powers  and 
ravolting  distinctions.  Their  oppressors  bad 
taught  them  there  was  a  God ;  a  future  state. 
They  regarded  the  conduct  ef  their  oppressors 


as  giving  the  lie  to  their  doctrines.  From  tbe 
extreme  of  fanaticism,  which  bad  prompted  them 
to  bum  and  torture  infidels;  nay,  even  to  mas- 
sacre their  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  differing 
but  by  a  shade  from  their  own  infallible  creed, 
they  nished  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  Athe- 
ism. They  now  proclaimed  that  death  was  ao 
eternal  sleep ;  and  for  the  worship  of  tbe  troe 
God,  substituted  that  of  an  idol  they  called  rea- 
son. 

Never  had  Reason  less  sway  over  tbe  human 
mind,  than  when  her  temple  was  erected  by  the 
murderers  and  assassins  of  Paria.  Tbe  Goddess 
herself,  whom  they  degraded  by  a  false  aad  dis- 
paraging image,  had  for  the  moment  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  even  of  her  former  votaries- 
wrecked  amid  the  moral  tempest  of  tbe  revolu- 
tion; and  Folly  and  Madness  ruled  tbe  hour. 

A  greatly  disproportionate  number  of  those 
who  partook  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  that 
epoch,  were  wretches  of  tbe  lowest  character 
and  intellect.  Those  of  a  diS'erent  description 
were  urged  on  by  a  momentary  madness,  or  hj 
tbe  terrors  of  proscription,  which  self-preserva- 
tion prompted  them  in  turn  to  visit  upon  others; 
and  they  repented  too  late  to  save  themselves 
from  the  fate  they  dreaded  and  perhaps  deserved. 

Let  not  then  the  atrocities  of  that  day  be  quo- 
ted as  an  argument  against  the  proposition,  wbirb 
asserts  the  moral  influence  of  mental  improve- 
ment. The  era  itself  stands  out  unexampled  in 
history ;  and  is  at  most  but  another  exception 
rather  than  a  refutation  of  the  dpctrine.  Had 
education  been  generally  diffused  amoni;  tbe 
people  of  France  and  of  Spain,  mankind  had 
been  saved  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, the  frantic  butcheries  of  tbe  revolution 
of  '89,  and  the  more  deliberate  and  fiendish  tor- 
tures of  the  inquisition. 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  neither  wisdom  nor 
virtue  is  bom  with  us;  that  conscience  itself, 
without  mental  instruction,  is  at  best  a  blind 
guide— an  inefficient  restraint.  Its  sole  power 
consists  in  the  satisfaction  or  remorse  its  appro- 
val or  its  upbraldings  occasion.  But  it  approves 
or  upbraids  our  actions  only  because  of  their 
conformity  or  non-conformity  with  our  judg- 
ments. If  our  judgments  err,  our  consciences 
follow  in  tbe  wake.  The  more  unenligbreoed 
our  minds,  the  more  prone  our  judgmeniB  to 
error. 

Locke,  while  be  denies  tha  existence  of  sbt 
innate  knowledge  of  vice  or  virtue,  distinrtlj  af- 
firms that  men  are  born  with  a  capacitif  to  irn'-tr 
them.  We  may,  perha|>s.  go  farther  and  assume 
that  the  law  of  our  nature  so  far  predisposes  u« 
to  virtue,  that  we  would  seldom  do  wilful  wrong 
if  not  impelled  by  uncontrolled  paasions  or  ap- 
petites.    Even  ferocious  brutes,  it  ia  said,  if  sop- 
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plied  with  food,  may  be  taught  to  lie  down  id 
peace  with  those  they  have  been  wout  to  slaugh- 
ter. Man  fjoipatbizes  with  his  kind.  Feeling 
paio  from  the  cruelty,  and  pleasure  from  the  kind  ■ 
Dcss  of  others,  a  similar,  though  fainter  emotion, 
is  eicited  when  others  experience  similar  plea- 
sure or  pain.  But  this  reflected  emotion,  this 
ijmpatby,  will  not  always  suffice  when  our  own 
lelBflh  gmti'ficatjon  seems  to  stand  In  the  way. 
Tbe  soggestioos  or  self-interest,  the  love  of  life, 
ihe  expects tinn  of  immediate  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage, often  make  us  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
feeliogB  of  others :  and  these  disturbing  causes 
operate  with  the  greatest  force  on  the  weakest 
tod  least  coltivated  minds.  The  passions  and 
tbe  appetites,  it  is  true,  may  be  as  strong  in  the 
wisest  ai  in  the  most  ignorant :  but  enlightened 
reason;  knowledge, — the  fruit  of  culture,— teach- 
«  men  not  to  extinguish,  but  to  govern  them. 
Id  the  uoinstructed  mind,  they  reign  fierce  and 
jQcoatrolied.  Such  a  mind  resembles  *^an  un- 
heeded garden — things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
poisess  it  merely.'*  It  is  only  by  eradicating  the 
ill  weeds  which  spontaneously  iufest  it,  that  we 
mi;  hope  to  see  it  produce  good  fruits.  Pope 
told  B8  long  ago, 

Tb  education  formfl  the  common  mind ; 
Jojt  as  tb«  twig  is  bent,  the  tree^s  inclined. 

Moral  truths  as  well  as  physical,  not  only  are 
Dot  itraate,  but  are  not  always  obvious.  They 
niBit consequently  be  taught: — acquired  by  the 
tssirJuoua -culture  and  exertion  of  our  intellectual 
facaluei.  Wisdom  delights  in  truth.  It  was 
Wiidom  herself,  who  in  the  reverend  form  of 
Mentor  guided  the  footsteps  of  the  youthful 
Teleaiaehus,  and  taught  him  the  lessons  of  vir- 
tae.  Such  lessons  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, too  earnestly  inculcated.  It  is  thus  alone 
tbat  the  heart  and  the  understanding  are  awa- 
Keoed  to  a  perception  of  the  beauty  and  fitness 
of  virtue;  to  comprehend  fully  that  unless  we  do 
jQSLice  to  others,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  it 
ivillbedooe  to  us  :  that4;rime,  even  when  sue- 
ceMfai,  ends  in  misery ;  in  short,  that  virtue  is 
ootoaly  conformable  to  our  own  nature  and  to 
tbe  will  of  God,  but  the  indispensable  means  of 
iDSQringour  happiness — here  and  hereafter.  An 
liDtnuued  mind  may  doubtless  take  these  truths 
^p^n trust:  but  as  readily  may  reject  them — for 
Igooranee  is  ever  weak  and  credulous ;  the  vie- 
uq  of  unregulated  passions;  the  dupe  of  error. 
Hatioaal  convictions  take  root  only  iu  minds  to 
■•^me  extent  previously  enlightened. 

liut  1  would  not  rest  the  proposition,  that  ed- 
Dcation  tends^o  promote  sound  morals,  upon  ab- 
■tract  arguments  alone.  Let  us  appeal  to  facts  : 
t^e  best  test  and  only  sure  foundation  of  just 
nasouiug—and  does  not  experieuce  show  that 


the  obligations  of  justice,  truth  and  charity,  though 
too  often  violated,  are  more  respected  among 
civilized  men  than  among  savages,  among  the 
well-informed  than  the  ignorant?  Search  the 
Newgate  Calendar;  the  records  of  eriiae  in  o«r 
own  and  other  countries ;  read  the  private  lives  of 
robbers  and  pirates,  thieves  and  murderers;  visit 
the  inmates  of  jails  and  penitentiaries ;  and  you 
will  find  that  usually  the  most  debased  and  the 
most  criminal,  are  the  most  Illiterate ;  and  that 
but  few  among  them,  comparatively,  were  ever  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits,  or  had  received  a  good 
education.  Again,  how  few  comparatively  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advaatagea,  of 
such  an  education,  haunt  the  receptaclea  of 
vice,  or  unite  with  the  lawless  in  deeds  of  vi- 
olence. Mental  culture,  even  when  ineffec- 
tual to  restrain,  seems  to  mitigate  the  vices  of 
men,  taking  from  them  the  ferocity  which  char- 
acterizes ruder  natures  :  EmoUit  mortt  nee  ftml 
esae  ftro$.  The  failings  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, whose  name  it  were  painful  to  mention  in 
this  connexion,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  I 
would  not  palliate  them :  he  contaminated  hit 
fingers  with  illicit  gains,  and  *' sold  the  mighty 
space  of  bis  large  honors" — for  tnuh.  Yet,  jus- 
tice to  that  cause,  which,  (though  his  frailties 
brought  upon  it.  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  lasting 
reproach,)  no  man  ever  more  loved  or  served — 
bare  justice  to  him  requires  us  to  sty.  that  those 
frailties,  dark  as  they  have  been  painted,  degrn- 
ding  as  they  were  to  himself,  had  no  tinge  of 
malice  towards  his  fellow  man,  and  were  mingled 
even  with  generous  and  redeeming  virtues.  After 
all,  may  we  not  add,  that  the  amazement  and 
regret  of  the  world  at  his  full — and  never  fell  a 
brighter  star  from  the  literary  firmament— the 
very  frequency  with  which  it  is  mentioned  are 
speaking  proofs  of  a  general  belief  in  the  natu- 
ral union  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  a  concession 
that  the  catastrophe  itself  was  one  as  little  to 
have  been  anticipated  as  it  has  ever  been  deeply 
deplored. 

Reason  and  experience  then  concur  in  proving 
that  mental  cultivation  at  once  disseminates  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  and  best  prepares  the  mind  to 
receive  and  mature  them.  This  conceded,  the 
advantages  of  education  must  be  proportionate 
to  its  general  diffusion  :  indeed,  greatly  more 
than  proportionate.  Partial  instruction  may  act 
beneficially  on  the  individuals  who  receive  it. 
But  the  ignorance  and  consequent  immorality  of 
the  many  must  tend  to  demoralize  the  entire 
mass ;  and  the  best  instructed  may  not  always 
escape  the  general  contngion. 

A  striking  argument  to  exemplify  this  may  he 
drawn  from  the  luminous  essay,  already  more 
than  ouce  referred  to.  Its  immortal  author,  than 
whom  perhaps  none  ever  more  thoroughly  pen* 
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etrated  the  unexplored  regiona  of  the  human 
nnderstanding,  not  content  with  tracing  the  ori- 
gin of  ideas,  sought  out  the  very  head -springs  of 
human  conduct,  and  despite  the  ridicule  and  cen- 
snres  of  *•  an  erring  world,"  boldly  proclaimed 
his  discoveries.  He  tells  us  that  the  laws  to 
which  men  generally  refer  their  actions,  to  judge 
of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity  are,  **  the  laws  of 
God,  whether  promulgated  by  the  light  of  nature, 
or  the  voice  of  revelation;  the  civil  law;  and  the 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation,**  To  this  last  he  as- 
cribes an  influence,  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
divine  law  itself.  If  it  he  so— ^if  public  opinion 
be  the  great  regulator  of  morals — how  indispen- 
sable is  it  to  the  welfare  of  society,  that  this  pub- 
He  opinion  should  he  enlightened  ?  In  this  view, 
how  important  is  it,  that  instruction  should  be 
given  to  the  great  body  of  the  people !  How 
transcendently  important,  in  this  country,  above 
all  others,  where  public  opinion  not  only  defines 
the  boundaries  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  but  makes  and 
unmakes  the  fundamental  institutions  on  which 
the  personal  and  social  rights  and  security  of  all 
must  depend. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  seems  as  much  a 
law  of  our  nature,  and  is  manifested  well  nigh 
as  early,  as  the  appetite  for  food.  Repressed  or 
tinsatiafied,  it  may  become  dormant  or  extiuct. 
Gratified  and  encouraged,  it  grows  with  our 
growth,  and  may  glow  brightly  during  life.  Let 
us  suppose  that  due  culture  has  been  timely  be- 
stowed ;  the  rudiments  of  knowldege,  the  first 
principles  of  morality  inculcated ;  what  power- 
ful aid  will  not  these  principles  derive  from  well- 
directed  studies?  In  the  pages  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  history,  what  modelsof  every  noble  and 
manly  virtue  are  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ingenuous  student.  He  will  read  with  delight  of 
the  stem  independence  and  constancy  of  Cato; 
the  heroic  and  patriotic  devotion  of  Curtius  and 
Leonidas.  He  will  be  indignant  at  the  exile  of 
Marcellus ;  the  proscription  of  the  inflexible  Aris- 
tides,  whose  justice  could  not  be  swerved  to  up- 
bold  an  act  of  perfidy,  though  redounding  to  the 
advantage  of  his  own  country.  Still  more  will 
he  condemn  the  ingratitude  of  Rome  to  the  blind 
old  Belisarius,  who  had  spent  his  best  days  in 
her  service.  And  he  will  turn  with  disgust  and 
abhorrence  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Neros  and  Caligulas; 

For  vice  is  a  monster  of  nach  hideous  miea, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

We  naturally  desire  to  be,  or  resemble,  the 
characters  we  admire — to  shun  the  vices  and 
crimes  we  abhor.  To  the  delightful  volumes  of 
Plutarch,  the  constant  companion  of  Madame 
Roland,  is  ascribed  her  pure  and  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.     We  may 


well  believe  that  our  own  fathers  in  their  resist- 
ance to  British  oppression,  bad  before  their  eyes 
the  great  examples  of  Roman  and  Grecian  ex- 
cellence. And  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition, 
that  Washington  himself,  whose  character  eball 
SQTve  as  a  model  for  all  lime,  of  private  and  pnli- 
lic  virtue,  was  encouraged  in  the  ooble  and  gea- 
erous  resolutions  of  his  own  heart,  by  the  onse!- 
fish  ambition  of  Cincinnatus. 

Kossuth,  whose  name  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  Great  Bear  of  Russia,  and  the  Lesser 
Bear  of  Austria,  himself  seems  as  though  anxioas 
to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  Washington's  exam- 
ple. God  grant  that  he  may  live  to  see  his  efforts 
rewarded  by  the  liberation  of  bis  country  from  the 
despotism  of  Cossacks ;  and  that  like  Andrew 
Doria  and  George  Washington,  be  too  may  merit 
the  venerated  title  of  *'  Father  of  bis  Country, 
and  restorer  of  its  liberties." 

How  greatly  may  the  beneficent  iofleoce,  now 
adverted  to,  be  increased  and  extended  by  spread- 
ing over  our  land  institutions  similar  to  that  whose 
birth  you  are  now  convened  to  commemorate. 
You  at  least  may  look  forward  with  coofideace 
to  the  time  when  this  stand  shall  be  occupied  by 
men  really  qualified  to  delight  and  instruct  you: 
n  ben  the  spacious  rooms  above  us  will  be  filled 
with  literary  stores  of  all  eras  and  countries:  a 
feast  for  every  taste  and  age  and  humor. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  advantages 
of  knowledge,  are  limited  to  the  increase  of  oar 
physical  power,  animal  comforts,  and  moral  im- 
provement. It  is  also  to  be  considered  as  tht 
perenial  source  of  exquisite  mental  enjoyment. 
With  what  avidity  does  the  youthful  mind  listen 
to  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  tales  of  fancy  1 
How  does  the  girPs  soft  heart  bleed  at  the  sufier- 
iugs  of  Elizabeth,  the  sweet  exile  of  Siberia ; 
the  unsophisticated  loves  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 
How  does  the  boy  rove  in  imagination  with  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor ;  and  participate  in  the  wild  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe,  envying  him  his 
solitary  but,  and  above  all  his  faithful  and  grate- 
ful savage.  Such  is  tbe  power  of  sympathy. 
In  youth  or  maturer  years,  even  in  age  and  exile, 
in  **  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  bow  vast  a 
resource  is  found  in  a  cultivated  mind !  I  ap- 
peal to  those  who  have  acquired  in  early  life  a 
love  of  books,  a  fondness  for  science  and  litera- 
ture, whether  the  wealth  of  California  could 
tempt  them  to  forego  the  pleasure  it  affords  ? 

But  if  such  be  tbe  enjoyment  of  those  whose 
pleasures  are  derived  from  tbe  intellectual  la- 
bors of  others,  how  high  the  gratificatioo 
of  tbe  mighty  intellects  whose  radiance  pene- 
trates the  most  distant  ages  and  couotriet : — not 
like  that  of  tbe  sun,  disappearing  with  the  great 
luminary  whence  it  flows — but  long  after  their 
mortal  forms  descend  below  tbe  faorizou  of  life. 
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JeaTJBg  a  track  of  light  ever  shioing  with  unaba- 
ted Iwtre  orer  the  earth. 

Numerooa  are  the  recorded  manifeatatioDS  of 
flxquiflice  pleaaure,  experienced  by  thoae  wboae 
vorki  and  discoveries  have  immortalized  their 
BUDei.  Wbeo  Fraoklin  first  brought  down,  as 
it  irere  ioto  his  band,  the  lightning  from  heaven, 
it  is  laid  be  heaved  a  deep  sigh — the  sigh  of  full 
eoDteot  and  joj — and  would  at  the  moment  wil- 
fingij  ha?e  resigned  bis  life.  Pythagoras  was  so 
eiated  at  discovering  the  demonstration  of  a 
fflatbematical  problem,  that  he  made  an  offering 
of  a  becatomb  to  the  gods.  Ovid  in  his  exile 
feaod  a  delightful  resource  in  composing  his 
beaotirul  Metamorphoses.  On  concluding  them, 
with  the  fervor  of  a  true  poet  he  predicts  their 
immortality.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  have 
pused  away,  and  they  still  remain  uninjured  by 
the  eorrodiog  tooth  of  time,  to  verify  the  predic- 
tioQ  and  delight  the  world.  Milton  was  stricken 
«irb  blindness;  but  the  lightof  his  mind  seemed 
to  ibioe  with  an  increased  intensity,  and  he  gave 
to  tbe  world  a  poem,  if  ever  equalled,  never  sur- 
piand.  Dftprived  of  intellectual  resources,  how 
^mrj  woold  have  been  the  exile  of  the  Roman 
poet:  bow  much  more  wretched  a  blank  the 
liio  ef  tile  blind  bard  of  England  !  Darkness  of 
Biiod  added  to  loss  of  sight,  could  have  left  but 
ooe  bope—ihat  of  speedy  death. 

Tbiok  of  the  ecstasy  that  must  have  been  en- 
jojed  by  the  poet,  whose  **  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,"  glanced 

From  hetren  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hearen. 

Fancy  him,  as  haply  once  he 

Mt  upon  a  promontory, 
And  beard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolpbin*a  back, 
I'tteriii^  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
Thai  tbe  rode  sea  f^rcw  civil  at  her  sonp. 
And  eertain  Btara  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  bear  tbe  tea-inaid*8  masic. 

See  biffl  now  enjoying  the  broad  humors  of  Sir 
John  PaUtaff;  or  tbe  torturea  of  tbe  surly  mon- 
filer,  Caliban ;  or  laughing  in  bis  sleeve  at  tbe 
oost  lameatable  comedy  and  most  cruel  death  of 
Pjrainus  and  Thisbe ;  or  at  the  mock-tragedy  of 
^e  Moaae-Trap,  "designed  to  catch  the  con- 
ttiente  of  the  king.*'  Stray  with  him  in  his  own 
"irj-land— the  companion  of  Oberon  and  Tita- 
Bisiof  Puck  and  Ariel;  or  behold  him  listening 
^  tbe  incantations  of  the  weird  sisteiy ;  or  **  at 
tbe  witching  time  of  night**  summoning  from  the 
world  of  apirits  the  ghost  of  the  Royal  Dane ; 
<^of  the  blood -boltered  Banquo:  or  the  horri- 
ble phantoms  which  distil  deadly  remorse  into 
tbe  bean  of  the  crook-backed  murderer.  Unlike 
^«  mighty  Alexander,  who  wept  because  he 
could  find  no  new  world  to  conquer  and  destroy, 


Shakspeare  could  create  worlds  at  will — not  for 
destruction,  but  for  enjoyment.  Were  there  but 
one  copy  extant,  of  the  works  alone  of  the  im« 
mortal  bard,  I  would  not  surrender  it  to  the  bigot 
hand  which  would  destroy  it,  for  all  the  trea- 
sures that  earth  can  boast  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre. 

Is  it  not  a  Godlike  privilege,  knowledge  coa- 
fers  on  its  votaries — that  of  calling  up,  as  it  were, 
the  shades  of  departed  sages,  philosopben.  and 
poets,  and  demanding  of  them  their  living 
tboughts--for  their  thoughts  still  live.  Consult 
the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  and  from  their  pithy « 
answers,  you  shall  collect  truths  which  still 
"  electrify  the  sage.'*  We  have  already  enquired 
of  Bacon,  what  is  knowledge  ?  He  has  repliedi 
Knowledge  is  Power,  Ask  Shakspeare,  what  is 
virtue?  He  shall  tell  you,  Ftrlue  is  Beauty. 
Are  not  these  "  mottoes  of  the  heart,"  these  gems 
of  the  mind,  treasures,  compared  with  which, 
mines  of  gold  are  but  dross,  and  diamonds  but 
glittering  baubles  ? 

Considering  the  unappreciable  importance  of 
education,  both  socially  and  individually,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  what  an  immense  proportion  of 
tbe  human  race  are  deprived  of  its  benefits.  The 
public  mind  is  fast  awakening  to  the  value  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  able  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  ;  that  a  few  or  even  many  are 
well  educated.  Light,  I  repeat  it,  is  wanting  for 
the  mass.  Nowhere  is  it  so  necessary  as  in  our 
A  merican  Republics ;  and  in  our  own  State  its  ne- 
cessity is  now  become  more  indispensable  by  the 
recent  changes  in  our  fundamental  law.  Sover- 
eignty—absolute power — must  abide  somewhere* 
Nowhere  can  it  be  so  rightfully  and  so  safely  ex- 
ercised, as  by  tbe  great  body  of  the  people.  But 
absolute  power  must  be  better  and  more  safely 
trusted  with  an  intelligent  people,  than  with  one 
immersed  in  ignorance.  By  our  law,  masters  are 
compelled  to  give  the  rudiments  of  education  to 
their  apprentices.  What  reason  is  there  that 
every  parent  and  guardian  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  same  obligation.  No  parent  indeed  who 
has  the  means,  should  stand  in  need  of  legal  com- 
pulsion :  There  are  stronger  motives  to  urge  him 
on.  Let  him  call  to  mind  the  almost  innumera- 
ble instances  in  which  men  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life — raised  in  utter  indigence — have,  with  the 
merest  rudiments  of  education,  by  dint  of  reso- 
lution and  perseverance,  risen  to  great  emi- 
nence in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  or  serv- 
ed their  country  in  the  most  important  offices. 
Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  ma- 
chine, was  an  itinerant  barber;  Davy,  tbe  son  of 
a  carver  in  wood  ;  Burns,  a  ploughman;  Bloom- 
field,  a  shoemaker.  Had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  handicraft  trades— had  they  not 
assiduously  cultivated  their  minds,  and  exercised 
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its  faculties  of  thought  and  reflection,  they  mostf 
aMuredly  had  never  henefitted  or  enlightened  the 
world  by  their  works.  Franklin  might  have 
given  UB  something,  doubtless,  better  than  a  far- 
riiing  candle;  but  he  had  never  held  up  to  our 
eyes  the  bright  Ismp  of  science  ;  still  less  taught 
the  fiery  bolt  of  Heaven  to  play  harmlessly  over 
oar  heads. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  inculcating  the 
idea,  that  all  men  should  engage  in  literary  pur- 
•tilts :  All  men  must  live,  and  many,  therefore, 
must  toil.  Nor  can  all  hope  to  attain  distinc- 
tion. But  there  are  among  the  humblest,  as  well 
as  the  haughtiest,  minds  so  active,  so  indomita- 
ble, so  persevering,  that,  aided  by  an  elementary 
education,  and  placed  in  situations  to  call  forth 
their  peculiar  talents,  they  may  raise  themselves, 
if  not  to  the  most  exalted  office,  as  some  have  al- 
ready done,  in  this,  our  own  free  and  happy  land, 
to  the  still  loftier  condition  of  an  American  noble- 
man; and  pointiug,like  Franklin,  not  to  the  spuri- 
ous rolls  of  heraldry,  but  to  virtue  and  merit — the 
only  true  nohUity — hold  up  their  heads  far  above 
kings.  Even  amid  the  most  engrossing  employ- 
ments, so  easily  are  the  means  of  living  obtained, 
in  our  country,  by  moderate  industry,  and  so 
vast  the  resources  of  an  active  mind,  that  time 
may  always  be  found  for  mental  improvement. 
Under  circumstances  less  advantageous,  amid 
the  most  laborious  avocations.  Sir  William  Jones 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  many  languages.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  numerous  instances  of  sim- 
ilar perseverance  and  success. 

And  now  1  have,  in  a  manner — I  say  it  in  per- 
fect sincerity — unsatisfactory  to  myself,  and,  1 
fear,  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  you,  gone  through 
the  task  I  had  undertaken ;  not  through  the  theme 
I  have  attempted — of  the  value  of  knowledge  to 
man.  We  who  grope  below,  from  the  transient 
glimpses  we  catch,  may  well  believe  that  with 
avery  step  wider  and  grander  views  would  open 
before  us.  But  the  glories  that  surround  the  top- 
most summits  of  science,  or  blaze  in  *'  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention*' — we  may  have  faith  indeed 
to  believe;  but  we  must  believe  them  to  be  divine 
in  their  nature  ;  and  all  but  diviue.  must  be  the 
thought  to  conceive  and  the  lips  to  describe  them. 
For  myself,  I  appear  before  you  as  an  humble 
pioneer,  to  point  out,  if  I  may,  the  entrance  to 
those  paths  which  I  trust,  under  other  and 
better  auspices,  may  lead  you  along  the  steeps  of 
science,  or  the  flower-enamelled  meads  of  litera- 
ture, to  the  attainment  of  social  prosperity  and 
individual  happiness.  I  confidently  appeal  to 
every  parent,  who  would  reap  the  highest  grat- 
ification of  our  nature — the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  our  duty — to  furnitth  his  children,  hun- 
gering; for  knowledge,  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
I  pray  you  to  remember,  that  Kuow  ledge  is 


Power.  "  It  is  better  than  strength  ;'*  **it  is  more 
precious  than  rubies*' — for  it  is  the  safest  guard, 
and  the  companion  of  virtue.  Would  you  have 
your  children  prosper  in  their  pursuits  ? — placed 
in  a  condition  not  merely  to  serve  themselves, 
but  their  fellow  men  ?  Educate  them.  Would 
you  give  them  a  lasting  resource  and  consolation 
in  health  or  sickness,  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
in  society  or  in  solitude  1  Educate  them.  Would 
yoQ  fit  them  to  compete  with  the  high  intellects 
of  their  age  and  country — to  associate  hereafisr 
with  the  mighty  dead — to  stand  foremost  with 
those  most  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Most  High?  the  best  gift  yon  can 
give  them  is — not  lands  and  houses,  nor  silver 
and  gold — but  mental  and  moral  cnlture — Edu- 
cation— Education, 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

Forget  me  not! 
By  the  pale  rooon  which  I  have  queetSoned  oft, 
By  its  mild  rays  which  fall  so  still  and  soft 
Upon  my  brow,  while  I  have  prayed  ita  light 
To  make  tliy  onward  pathway  pure  and  bright, 

Forget  me  not. 

It  seeks  thy  gaze! 
I  know  thy  wondrous  eyes  to  it  uprnm ; 
1  know  that  in  their  depths  thy  heart- thoughts  bnxn, 
TluU  heart,  to  which  I  pray  may  come  no  fears, 
Thote  eyes,  oh  God !  protect  from  8orrow*s  tears. 

Forget  me  not. 

Ob  think  of  me! 
By  the  fierce  sun^s  slow  pathway  through  the  cloods, 
Wrnpt  in  the  slight  robe  of  their  solemn  shroudt. 
By  my  fond  prayer  to  him  that  he  would  shine 
Not  fiercely,  on  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Remember  me. 

Forget  me  not ! 
By  the  hushed  gloom  whose  pressure  I  can  feel. 
Like  human  hand  upon  my  eyelids  steal. 
But  its  deep  pause,  God-made,  and  bringing  calnt, 
By  the  wrapt  sense  of  Night's  delicious  balm. 

Remember  me. 

I  ask  it  not 
In  the  cold  world's  familiar,  common  way. 
But  from  a  heart  that  knows  not  lore's  decay. 
By  a  myRterious  feeling  strange  and  deep. 
Which  jiever  rests  e'en  in  the  arms  of  sleep, 

Forget  me  not. 

Lo,  in  the  West 
Thou  see'st  on  evening's  purple  edge  a  star. 
Which  smilefl  serenely  in  tlie  sky  afar, 
As  thou  to  it  dost  lift  thy  tender  gaze. 
So  I  to  thee  aiy  worship  glance  do  raise. 

In  homage  bliod! 
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By  that  undyiug  star, 
And  mora— by  all  the  future  Ktrange,  untold, 
By  the  sweet  hopes  its  sileoce  may  enfold, 
By  each  blest  thought  that  rises  clear  and  aweet, 
Bj  lore,  by  life,  by  all,  for  we  tniut  meet— 

Forget  me  not. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA.* 

These  well-printed  volumes  are  by  far  the  most 
ioterestiog  contributions  made  to  Southern  liter- 
atQre  within  the  last  few  years.  The  authors 
have  done  much  to  throw  light  on  the  colonial 
history  of  Louisiana,  which,  until  lately,  has  been 
a  sealed  book  to  Americans,  in  consequence  of 
ibe  early  colonial  records  having  been  sent,  on 
each  transfer  of  that  country,  either  to  Paris  or 
Jladrid,  where  they  were  carefully  filed  away, 
ftod  all  access  to  them  prohibited  by  the  govern - 
meDts  of  France  and  Spain.  It  has  therefore 
been  only  since  the  publication  of  the  works, 
which  bead  this  article,  that  the  public  has  begun 
to  discover  that  the  colonial  records  of  Louisiana 
are  prolific  of  interest  and  of  materials  for  Ro- 
maoce  and  the  drama.    . 

The  archives  of  France,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
French's  analytical  index  of  the  documents  in 
the  marine  and  colonial  departments,  at  Paris  re- 
lating to  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  that 
eiKiotry,  are  extremely  rich  in  whatever  relates 
to  Louisiana;  and  if  that  State  had  posses- 
sed half  the  patriotism  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
ncbusetts,  she  would  ere  this  have  caused  them 
to  be  collected  and  published.  As  it  regards  her 
colonial  records  in  Spain,  it  was  not  until  last 
year,  that  that  jealous  country  was  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  any  access  to  them.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  appropriated  two 
thousand  dollars  to  procure  copies  of  original 
docoments  from  Spain.  The  Society  employed 
Senor  Gayangos,  who  commenced  his  examina- 
tions in  the  city  of  Seville,  whither  the  colonial 
archives  of  Spain  relating  to  America  had  been 
transferred  from  Madrid,  in  the  year  1828.  He 
a(^  made  some  researches  at  Madrid,  but  the 
obstacles  constantly  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 

*  1.  HtSTORlCAI.  COLLXCTIONS  OF  LOUISIANA  :    ElH- 

hnemg  Translatiooa  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Documents, 
relating;  to  the  Discovery  aud  Settlement  of  Louisiana, 
«ttb  Histoncai  Notes.  By  B.  F.  French^  Member  of 
Vi£  Historical  Societies  of  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  dtc.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    New  York.    1851. 

2,  Louisiana  :  lU  Colonial  HUtary  and  Romance, 
Bj  CkaricB  Gayairru  Harper  ttc  Brothers  :  New  York. 
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officers  of  the  several  departments,  almost  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  thorough  research* 
The  Duke  de  Soto  mayor  positively  refused  all 
access  to  the  papers  of  his  father,  on  the  ground 
that  while  he  was  the  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  coucerned  in  secret  correspon- 
dence for  the  separation  of  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Se&or  Gayangos  subsequently 
states  in  a  letter,  that  he  obtained  proof  of  tha 
intrigue,  in  which  General  Wilkinson  and  others 
were  concerned,  to  separata  the  Western  from 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Gayangos 
has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gayarr^  copies  of  very 
important  documents  relating  to  the  period  when 
Louisiana  was  a  colony  of  Spain.  And  it  would 
be  a  proof  of  the  good  taste  of  that  State  to 
have  those  documents  published  without  delay. 

The  merit  of  first  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  existence  of  those  documents,  and 
publishing  them  in  an  English  dress,  (the  Me- 
moirs and  Journals  of  La  Salle,  Touty  and  Jon- 
tel.)  is  due  to  Mr.  French,  whose  research  and 
enlightened  labours  in  this  department  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  They  were  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Gayarr^  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Historical  CoUectiont 
of  Louisiana,  was  published  in  1846 ;  and  from 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  original  doc- 
uments it  contained,  and  their  bearing  upon  tho 
Oregon  and  Texas  boundaries,  it  was  frequently 
quoted  as  authority,  and  referred  to  in  the  de- 
bates of  Congress.  It  clearly  appears  from  these 
documents,  that  France  always  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion over  Texas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  waa 
the  first  European  nation  who  planted  a  colony 
and  built  a  fort  there.  Among  the  papers  in  tho 
volume  will  be  found  De  la  Salle's  Memoir* 
on  the  discoveries  made  by  him ;  Tooty  and  Jon- 
tePs  Journals  of  the  expedition  of  De  la  Salle ; 
and  Hennepiu*s  account  of  the  discovery  of  tho 
Mississippi,  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto, 
together  with  other  papers  of  equal  value  and 
importance. 

The  second  volume,  published  in  1850,  con- 
tains Marquette's  journal  of  the  expedition  to 
discover  the  Mississippi  river  in  1673;  a  narra* 
tive  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  by 
a  Gentleman  of  Eivas,  and  another  by  Luia 
Hernandez  de  Biedma ;  an  Analytical  Index  of 
all  the  public  documents  in  Paris,  relating  to  tho 
first  discovery  and  settlement  of  Louisiana,  &c* 

The  third  volume,  just  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  contains  translations  of  the  MS.  Jour- 
nals of  Benard  de  la  Harpe  and  Sanvole, 
Charlevoix,  Richebourg,  and  the  memorable 
history  of  the  Expedition  of  Jean  Rebaut,  who 
built  the  first  fort  and  planted  the  first  colo- 
ny in  Florida,  or  New  France,  in  the  year  1562. 
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Theso  volumes  have  been  annotated  by  Mr. 
French,  with  numerous  historical  notes  of  great 
value  and  interest,  and  extend  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Besides  these  papers,  there  are  others  full  of 
historic  interest,  abounding  in  bold  adventure 
and  incidents  of  romance,  showing  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  that  constantly  accompanied 
those  pioneers  of  civilization,  and  the  undaunted 
resolution,  and  consummate  address  with  which 
they  met  and  overcame  them. 

In  the  great  volume  of  History,  there  is  noth> 
ing  either  of  itself,  or  in  its  results,  of  more  mag- 
nitude than  the  discovery  and  the  exploration  of 
North  America;  and  the  first  adventurers  seem 
to  have  been  specially  fitted  by  Providence  for 
the  mighty  enterprise.  Pizarro  and  Cortez  have 
written  their  deeds,  in  fire  and  blood,  on  the  tra- 
gic records  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  but  they  had 
veteran  soldiers  and  were  supported  by  the  chi- 
valry of  Spain — then  the  most  renowned  coun- 
try in  Europe.  It  was  not  thus,  however,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  New  World.  While  the  sov- 
ereigns of  France  were  engrossed  with  sangui- 
nary wars,  or  dissolute  pleasures,  and  could 
rarely  be  importuned  to  make  an  adequate  outfit 
for  conquest,  or  even  exploration,  a  few  French 
gentlemen  and  missionaries,  stimulated  by  love 
of  adventure  and  religious  zeal,  at  various  inter- 
vals crossed  the  stormy  ocean  in  little  vessels'; 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  navigated  the  lakes — 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior; 
traced  the  course  of  mighty  rivers;  selected  with 
singular  sagacity,  the  most  important  military 
and  commercial  points— hutted  in  the  snows  of 
Canada — slept  in  Indian  wigwams,  with  no  cov- 
ering but  the  canopy  of  the  heaveus ;  exposed  to 
mortal  foes,  or  still  worse,  to  the  damps  and  dews 
of  an  unhealthy  climate ;  bivouacked  under  the 
burning  suns  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  pros- 
elyted the  barbarous  savage  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Such  examples  of  physical  and  moral  courage, 
of  much  suffering,  of  patience,  and  of  loyal  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  dominion  of  France,  until  it 
embraced  all  of  Canada,  a  portion  of  the  East- 
ern, and  most  of  the  Southwestern  States,  with- 
out tarnishing  its  honor  with  the  blood  of  an  in- 
ferior race,  are  without  a  parallel  in  history,  and 
make  up  a  drama  of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  both 
Mr.  Gayarr6  and  Mr.  French,  to  publish  another 
volume  of  their  respective  works  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  or  summer. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Gayarr6  is  a  pleasing  ro- 
mance of  history,  which  will  always  find  read- 
ers. Its  pages  glow  with  a  poet's  imagination. 
He  paints  in  brilliant  colours  the  incidents  of  the 
expeditions  of  De  Soto  and  Marquette — of  La 
Salle  and  Hennepin;  Saint  Denis   and  Bien- 


ville ; — but  it  is  not  history.  It  may  therefore 
be  doubted  whether  this  volume,  so  ambitioosia 
style,  so  redolent  in  invention,  will  create  the 
same  interest  that  was  accorded  to  bis firet  work 
in  French,  entitled  "  HUtoirt  dt  la  Louisiani,* 
which,  with  less  pretensions  as  to  style,  is  a  val- 
able  compilation  of  facts,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for 
history.  It  cannot  be  said,  although  Beveral 
have  attempted  it,  that  any  one  has  yet  written 
even  a  readable  history  of  that  State,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason,  that  the  materials  for  such  a  his- 
tory are  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  historian  who  hopes  to  succeed  must  first 
go  to  Kurope  and  enter  upon  the  laborious  duty 
of  consulting  the  authentic  materials  in  the  ar- 
chives ef  France  and  Spain,  where  they  were 
deposited  during  its  colonial  dependency — sod 
from  1803  to  the  present  time  in  the  public  offi- 
ces of  that  State,  and  in  the  State  Departmeoc, 
at  Washington. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  safe  to  rely  upon  the  ro- 
mance ef  Mr.  Gayarre  for  facts,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  the  facts  from  bis  romance;  nor 
to  take  the  Historical  Collection  for  a  full  and  com- 
plete history  of  Louisiana ;  although,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  an  interesting  collection  of  authentic 
materials  for  history,  agreeably  diversified  with 
valuable  notes  even  more  interesting  than  the 
text,  which  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
every  library  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  no 
library  can  be  considered  complete  without  the 
Historical  Collections;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  author  will  continue  to  give  us  volume 
after  volume,  until  be  has  exhausted  his  store- 
house of  hbtorical  treasure-  S.  T.  G. 


LOVE-LINES. 

Translated  from  Anacrean* 

On  the  Phrygian  mountain  lone — 
Struck  with  inward  grief  and  pain. 
Weeping  for  her  loved  ones  elain, 
Niobe  was  turned  to  stone  : 
And  the  passionate  unrest, 
Working  wild  within  the  breast 
Of  the  child  of  Pandion  pale, 
Changed  her  to  a  nightingale. 

If  the  fiite  were  mine  to  prove 
The  transforming  power  of  love, 
I  would  he  a  mirror  bright, 
Hanging  ever  in  your  sight ; 
I  would  be  the  vestment  warm. 
Clinging  round  your  graceful  form ; 
I  would  be  the  limpid  wave, 
Brow  and  cheek  and  lip  to  lave ; 
I  would  be,  oh,  lady  fair! 
Precious  unguent  for  your  hair; 
For  your  slender  waist,  a  zone ; 
For  your  neck  a  lucent  atone ; 
And  the  sandal  lightly  pressed. 
Where  your  dainty  foot  might  xeat! 


M.J. 
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SeeJies  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BY  A  CAVTAlUt  OF   U.   9.   PRAOOONS. 

Having  rested  a  day,  the  march  was  resumed 
op  the  baok  of  the  Platte.  A  strange  river  and 
coaotry  it  is!  You  may  ride  all  day  without 
eocoouteriug  an  object  to  break  its  sameness ; — 
not  a  tributary — a  ravine,  a  tree.  To-day  the 
rirer  formed  again,  a  portion  of  the  unbroken  bor* 
izoD ; — is  thin  the  case  with  any  other  inland  river 
io  the  worid  ? 

A  South  wind— on  our  left  band — blew  so 
fiercely  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  horses  to  keep 
ibe  road ;  nevertheless,  we  marched  26  miles — 
hoping  to  6nd  good  grass,  but  iu  vain ;  and  there 
a  DO  fuel  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  camp. 
At  this  point  it  is  scarcely — strictly  speaking — a 
"bottom,"  for  there  is  a  rise  of  about  4  feet  in  a 
1,000,  from  the  water's  edge :  and  the  soil  and 
^nn  have  the  characteristics  of  hill  prairie. 

Jwu  I. — The  wind  continued, — a  perfect  gale 
—oeariy  all  night;  covering  everything  with  a 
peaetratiog  dust,  which  it  raised  from  the  prai* 
rici,  so  lately  soaked.  There  is  a  breeze  now 
from  the*  N.  E.  Last  night,  sand  bars  in  the 
river  on  our — windward — side,  were  bare  :  this 
morning  they  are  covered  with  water ;  while  others 
bare  appeared  on  the  other  side,  now,  the  wind- 
ward: this  phenomenon  must  result  from  the 
wiod;  its  forcing  the  shallow  water  of  the  very 
wide  river,  from  one  channel  to  another;  they 
bfriog  divided  by  very  extensive  islands  and  bars, 
which  must  assist  in  continuing  such  an  effect. 
Most  provokingly,  we  found,  this  morning,  good 
grus  extending  for  ten  miles.  After  all,  this 
Btraoge  river  has  its  beauties;  nay,  there  is  all 
tbevariety  consistent  with  the  prevailing  flatness. 
For  miles,  this  forenoon,  it  was  charming :  there 
was  a  labyrinth  of  islands  adorned  with  tree 
aad  shrub  of  every  shape ;  some  very  long,  form- 
ioj;  vistas,— others,  mere  dots  of  verdure,  like  em- 
eralds set  in  silver:  from  thence,  all  the  bright 
sttoimer  day  was  saluted  with  songs  of  birds ;  the 
cheerful  and  chatty  blackbird,  the  whistling  cur- 
lew, the  gay  lark,  and — queen  of  songsters — the 
mocking-bird.  Then,  I  observed  a  view  as 
•iraoge  as  beautiful :  long  narrow  islands  were 
fringed  with  tree  tops,  through  and  above  which, 
I  could  see  extensive  strips  of  water;  then  came 
the  opposite  bank  with  trees  just  alike,  which 
were  relieved  against  the  sky  :  but  water  and 
sky  were  the  same! — thus  there  were  two  hori- 
zon$  of  beaotiful  trees,  which  the  eye  could  not 
distinguish!  This  novel  illusion  extended  for 
miles. 

Bat  the  prairie  does  not  always  charm  the  eye 


or  the  imagination  :  often  its  sameness  and  the 
monotony  of  slow  motion,  lull  us  to  dreamy 
thought,  then,  happily,  we  create  of  solitude,  m 
world  of  our  own  ;  or  people  it  with  the  loved 
absent,  or  the  long  dead.  To-day,  by  an  easy 
association,  I  dreamed  of  the  old  warrior  explo- 
rers from  Spain — 'ere  her  glory  died — of  De  Soto 
Cortez,  aud  others.  Hernando  Cortez !  What  a 
name  is  there !  What  hero  of  antiquity  excelled 
him  ?  None  but  Ciesar :  his  military  genius  re- 
sembled Alexander*s;  but — as  in  the  comparison 
of  our  Washington  with  the  world^s  Captains — 
with  an  allowance  for  the  scale  of  action  and  of 
means.  {HU  passage  of  the  Delaware  and  sub- 
sequent campaign  gave  indications  of  what  he 
might  have  done !)  The  master-stroke  of  the 
career  of  Cortez,  was  his  desperate  march  to 
Vera  Cruz,  his  attack  and  defeat  of  the  brag- 
gart Narvaez  and  his  vastly  superior  numbers* 
Truly,  his  were  enthusiastic  genius,  energy  and 
constancy,  beyond  all  proportion  to  what  Provi- 
dence implants  or  requires  in  man  in  ordinary 
times.  In  the  world's  story,  among  all  wondrous 
events,  in  Mexico  alone  History  and  Romauce 
form  an  unity.  And  Cortez,  like  Columbus,  was 
self-made;  be  forced  his  way  over  great  obsta- 
cles, with  which  that  age  heaped  the  paths  of 
aspirants  from  the  low  classes. 

About  noon,  we  saw  a  company  of  some  fifty 
wagons,  winding  a  toilsome  way  to  the  high- 
grounds  :  it  was  a  proceeding  as  inexplicable  as 
unusual,  and  gave  rise  to  much  conjecture :  at 
last  it  stopped  ;  we  came  up  abreast — far  to  their 
right :  then  soon  we  learned  the  truth :  they  were 
burying  an  infant!  It  is  Sunday;  forty-seven 
wagons  and  families  form  a  procession,  which  so 
slowly  and  painfully  leaves  far  its  course  to  reach 
that  grassy  hill  which  poetic  affection  would 
choose  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  There  they  so- 
lemnly consign  to  the  unblessed  earth, — to  the 
howling  wilderness — the  father*s  hope — the  mo- 
ther's love,  and  her  pride.  Pity  her!  it  is  no 
common  loss!  Wonderfully  must  the  outward 
presence  of  hardship,  severance  from  the  world, 
and  its  distractions, — the  solitudes  of  wild  Na- 
ture, the  want  of  kindred  sympathies,  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  family  love!  Pity  the  mother! 
who  bears  a  burthened  heart  to  encounter  her 
rugged  and  unkind  Destiny.  Honor  those 
hard  woodsmen  for  their  attentions!  their  hearts 
are  right. 

But** march!  march ! "—shift  the  panorama! 
The  sand  hills  approach  the  river ;  they  are  ele- 
vated and  picturesque;  and  here  is  the  first  prai- 
rie dog  village;  (aud  as  I  expected,  their  insepa- 
rable buffalo  grass :)  the  dogs  are  in  great  excite- 
ment, and  never  saw  such  sights.  See  that  old 
gossip  with  eager  and  important  bustle,  rushing 
with  the  news  froin  dooir  to  door!  batsba  Is  now 
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excusable,  and  may  tell  the  truth :  behold  hun- 
dreds of  horsemen, — a  hundred  wagotis» — hun- 
dreds of  cattle, — and  sheep  too !    But  these  mar- 
mou  are  a  hackneyed  subject.    There  are  beau- 
tiful antelopes,  too,  which  excite  the  hunters. 
It  had  turned  sultry ;   white  clouds  shut  in  the 
warm  atmosphere,  and  reflect  back  the  heat  like 
an  oven- lid :   ahead  of  us,  for  a  wonder,  is  a 
creek-bed,  fringed  far  into  the  hills  with  tree  and 
shrub :  we  pass  on,  and  turn  into  a  sweet  green 
hay  (or  bend)  of  fresh  grass,  and  skirted  with 
trees:  they  are  on  islands,  to  which  we  must 
wade  for  fuel ;  but  are  close  by.     Here  we  make 
our  camp :  the  sun  shines  out  brightly,  but  mut- 
tering thunders  marshall  forth  black  clouds :  in- 
stantly the   wide,  green    sward,  is    alive    with 
horses,  rolling  and  neighing  with  the  delight  of 
release  and  welcome  food  :  uext,  rises,  as  by  ma- 
gic, a  Canooso  city :  the  men  run  over  to  the 
islands  for  the  clryest  sticks  :  curling  smokes  soon 
give  token  of  supper.     We  turn  and  look  back ; 
at  a  little  distance  is  a  long  line  of  wagons,  at- 
tended by  lowing  herds.    Just  now  an  autelope 
dashes  between,  pursued  by  grey-hounds;  shot 
after  shot  are  Bred ;  the  poor  animal  is  hit, — fal- 
ters,— is  pulled  down.     What  an  animated  inva- 
sion of  this  primeval  solitude  :  the  prairie  nymphs 
must  shrink  in  amaze !     Siace  the  world  began, 
this  beautiful  meadow  was  never  peopled  thus. 

Juiu  2.  There  has  been  a  hard  rain  in  the 
night,  and  its  quiet  was  disturbed  by  yells  from 
an  emigrant  camp,  half  a  mile  off:  why  they 
should  thus  play  Indian,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. We  march  early :  the  bottom  widens 
much,  and  is  very  barren ;  sand-hills,  washed  into 
picturesque  shapes,  and  partially  green,  invaria- 
bly bound  our  view  to  the  left ;  and  to  the  right, 
the  river  variegated  by  islands  :  they  nearly  all 
have  groves — not  regular,  forest  masses ;  but  each 
tree  has  had  room  to  develope,  and  reveals 
against  the  sky,  untrammelled  beauties,  and  in 
infinite  variety. 

We  touched,  near  mid-day,  the  river,  and 
found — which  is  rare — a  good  watering  place; 
the  banks  only  two  or  three  feet  high — are  gen- 
erally vertical ;  and  the  horses  then  ran  scarcely  be 
forced  into  the  opaque  water,  which,  if  only  an 
inch  deep,  looks  bottomless.  It  is  surcharged 
with  mud,  and  millious  of  odds  and  ends  of  all 
things  near,  which  its  great  swiftness  keeps  sus- 
pended. Here,  too,  was  found  clear,  cool  water, 
in  a  well  only  two  feet  down;  just  above,  were 
the  remains  of  many  Indian  fires,  and  bufTalo 
bones,  and  the  willow  frames  of  old  wigwams. 

We  are  too  early  for  the  backward  grass  sea- 
son, but  here  it  has  been  swept  off  by  ten  thou- 
sand bufialoes.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  32 
miles  in  eleven  hours,  we  encamped  on  a  spot 
which,  liaving  escaped  the  annual  fires,  the  buf* 


faloes  have  neglected.    There  ia  no  fuel  but  hoit 
dt  ffocht. 

June  3. — We  have  rain  at  camp  everjr  oigbt ; 
but*  it  seems  to  extend  little  further;  and  the  doit, 
when  there  is  not  a  side  wind,  is  so  anaayiDf;, 
that  we  sometimes  abandon  the  road.  Thii 
morning,  at  marching,  blue-black  clouds  over- 
hung the  sand-hills,  to  which  they  imparted  their 
hue ;  and  their  irregular  sketchy  outline,  pre- 
sented a  singular  and  beautiful  appearance;  but 
it  must  be  a  very  desert  that  is  not  pleaaiag  in 
early  summer  rooming  !  And  if  this  flattered  as 
with  hope,  of  even  the  picturesque,  we  were 
this  day  disappointed.  We  had,  once,  however 
an  unbounded  water  view  up  the  river;  and  the 
fast  growing  signs  of  buffalo,  gave  some  excite- 
ment to  the  dull  march. 

When  it  was  time  to  stop,  there  was  great  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  any  grass.  We  turued,  it  list, 
into  a  long  strip  of  meadow,  between  trees  lod 
bushes — so  very  rare  on  shore — and  the  river 
bank :  the  buffalo  has  been  before  us;  hut  we 
have  found  some  scant  grazing; — it  is  buffalo- 
grass, — very  backward,  and  looks  like  curled 
grey  horse  hair. 

Three  fine  horses  were  picketed  beyond  the 
screen  of  bushes,  out  of  sight  of  camp,  or  anj 
other  animals;  as  usual  in  such  cases,  they  were 
uneasy;  imagining,  perhaps,  something  fearful 
in  the  bushes ;  or,  more  likely,  were  excited  with 
the  fear  of  being  abandoned  in  these  unwonted 
solitudes :  be  this  as  it  may,  about  sun-down  tbey 
broke  loose,  and  scampered  off*  for  the  hilU: 
some  men  were  hastily  mounted  and  sent  in  par- 
suit;  but  they  have  returned  late,  unsuceeu/ul. 

June  4.  Ten  men  were  sent  at  day- light,  on  a 
new  search :  I  feared  it  would  be  unavailing,  aa 
horses  will  join  and  run  with  buffalo;  butforta- 
nately,  the  trails  of  their  ropes  were  discovered 
in  the  heavy  dew,  and  they  were  brought  back 
in  two  hours.  Meanwhile,  two  empty  wagons 
were  sent  hack  to  Missouri,  with  a  small  eicort, 
with  broken-down  horses:  **  all  flesh  is  grass," 
and  the  grass  is  very  poor. 

This  proved  the  great  day  of  such  excursions* 
ihe  day  of  meeting  buffalo.  It  was  toward  noon 
that  they  appeared  in  large  numbers  oo  the  biHs 
at  our  left.  Immediately  the  fever  rose;  and  as 
party  after  party  prepared  and  rode  off  for  ibe 
chase,  the  coolest  heads  became  affected:  we 
knew  that  even  better  opportunities  would  cer- 
tainly occur ;  but  the  first  fresh  view  of  the  chast 
became  almost  irresistible  to  all  hut  old  baudi 
like  myself.  We  see  them  charging  belter- 
skelter,  up  hill  and  down,  without  pnideoce.skil 
or  regard  for  horse  flesh :  the  perverse  wisi 
brings  from  the  rear  clouds  of  dust,  which  adt 
confusiou  to  excitement.  Let  me  attempt  to  Hm 
scribe  a  fragment  of  the  sceue :  A  horssmaa  1 
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•eeo  daafaiog  at  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty ;  be 
appeari  to  penetrate  their  close  order,  nnd  they 
ire  dividing  into  two  parties;  he  baa  selected  his 
victim;  a  poff  of  smoke  appears;  the  report  is 
beard;  then  a  wounded  buffalo  rushes  forth  alone, 
hot  followed  by  the  hunter,  who  is  re-loading. 
aad  loses  groond :  now  he  gains  again  ;  is  very 
near;  we  eagerly  expect  his  discharge;  but  no! 
ihe?  are  diverging  rapidly !  the  horse  has  shied 
in  aJTright,  and  the  buifalo  too,  has  dodged :  the 
honemao  polls  up  and  tries  again:  now  be  re- 
%im  bis  place  near  the  flagging  animal ;  the 
rnioke  ie  seen  again,  and  the  report  follows  more 
ilowlr:  tbey  have  stopped;  the  bull  is  tired— 
eoraged  aad  desperate :  he  is  at  bay:  with  a  toss 
of  fail  vast  head,  he  makes  a  sudden  and  fierce 
dub  at  his  enemy !  Our  hunter  stops  not  to 
ibow  bis  skill,  but  flies  with  prompt  good  will; 
fifty  yards  is  all,  and  both  again  have  halted  : 
toother  fbot!  and  now  the  bleeding  and  baffled 
Iwait  tares  to  fly  again  ;  and  there !  they  have 
disappeared  over  the  top  of  that  far  off"  hill. 

Ad  boar  or  two  after,  a  horseman  is  seen  grad- 
nillyncariog  us;  he  approaches  very  quietly, 
wd  poti  on  an  air  of  business-like  coolness. 
Ob!  Dotbing  extraordinary  has  happened;  he 
(▼eo  appears  nncoDscious  that  a  tongue  is  cou- 
tpieuoBsly  dangling  to  his  cantle.  It  is  his  tro- 
pby !  aad,  when  green,  to  my  taste,  good  for  little 

Meanwhile,  the  ••  forks  of  the  Platte  "—the  junc- 
tion of  ihe  -North*'  and  •'South"  branches— 
^  been  passed,  nnd  few  but  the  guide  has 
bowD  it  Cheated  of  knowledge  and  view  of 
I  principal  point  of  note  !  too  bad !  We  have 
sot  far  sot  from  either  river,  and  can  just  see  the 
vater  of  oae,  and  a  fringe  of  trees  beyond,  which, 
BO  doubt,  mark  the  course  of  the  other.  We  are 
^Kcodiog  the  South  Fork,  but  shall  cross  over 
'Di  day  or  two,  to  the  North.  Now  we  stop  to 
^ater  at  a  amall,  running  branch,  the  first  we 
^ave  aeeo ;  it  is  without  a  tree :  a  buffalo  calf  ap- 
proacfaes.  and  is  evidently  trying  to  join  our  cat- 
i^e;  bat  some  men  turn  it  off:  there  is  the  mother, 
*bicb  a  banter  pursues  up  the  steep  hills  :  it  is 
(xhaosed,  bat  his  horse  refuses  to  go  near ;  he 
m  fired— probably  ineffectually  :  we  pass  on. 
Ai  3  o'clock,  we  encamp  at  some  ponds,  in  the 
BMidle  of  the  bottom.  Many  horse  loads  of 
Doat  are  broaght  in  :  the  buffaloes— nearly  all 
»*i  and  calve8,^are  not  yet  fat. 

^«  paM  continually,  companies  of  emigrants ; 
^^y  all  have  many  breeding  cattle.  The  girls 
DQiteoBiider  as  a  lively  feature  of  this  dull  re- 
jwn,  (or  tbey  are  not  common  girls.)  For  our 
P*t  it  is  reported  that  one  of  them  has  been 
•<«n  acioallj — ^that  is,  evidently  invested  with  a 
"toarnure;'' who  would  believe  the  tyrant  Fash- 
^«ttheMsowidea  sway! 


June  5. — ^Tbis  morning  at  daylight,  the  buffalo 
bad  approached  ao  nearly  among  the  horses,  that 
the  officer  of  the  guard  sounded  an  alarm :  tbey 
were  driven  off  without  accident.  Wo  were 
soon  abreast  of  the  point  of  bluff  between  the 
two  rivers ;  it  is  eighteen  miles  above  the  junction, 
-—we  are  30^  west  of  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington city.  We  are  now  fairly  on  the  buffalo 
grass :  its  sod  is  a  near  approach  to  wooden 
pavement.  This  branch  is  not  half  so  large  aa 
the  main  river;  but  the  general  character  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  near  the  bluff,  but  extensively 
winding,  b  a  kind  of  slough ;  the  river  water 
soaking  through  the  sands  here,  rises  perfectly 
clear :  there  is  a  new  feature — large  bare  spots, 
white  with  salt. 

Again  to-day — and  it  was  very  warm — we 
had  buffalo  chasing,  chiefly  by  officers,  who 
killed  an  abundant  number.  I  now  first  indul- 
ged; mounting  my  led  horse — too  spirited  and 
fractious  for  ordinary  use— I  passed  forward  to 
meet  a  herd  that  had  just  forded  the  river,  and 
1  knew  would  cross  to  the  hills  a  little  forward 
of  us,  against  the  wind^  as  their  instinct  invaria- 
bly leads  them :  it  was  given  them,  it  is  supposed, 
for  their  protection;  but  tbey  carry  it  to  an  ex- 
treme which  I  have  often  observed  lead  to  their 
destruction.  But  my  buffaloes  are  in  motiou,  and 
will  not  wait  a  discussion:  as  I  passed  the  head 
of  the  column,  a  friend  thrust  into  my  band  a 
six-barrel  pistol;  taking  it  almost  mechanically, 
I  dashed  forward  after  the  herd,  which  are  now 
at  desperate  speed :  my  noble  Brown  is  in  his 
element,  and  goes  joyfully  to  work;  he  soon 
places  me  alongside  a  fortunate  bull,  whoae  des- 
tiny it  Is  to  test  the  value  of  this  patent  plaything. 
With  some  difficulty,  1  succeeded  in  snapping  it 
twice,  and  then  consigned  it,  indignantly,  to  the 
uttermost  depths  of  my  off  holster:  1  now  draw 
ray  old  Harper*s  Ferry  *' buffalo  slayer,"  aud  se- 
lect a  barren  cow — round  behind  as  a  barrel, — 
at  five  paces— all  at  full  speed — and  deliver  my 
fire ;  the  shot  soon  stops  her;  she  keeps  her  head 
toward  me,  and  1  fire  several  times  before  ber 
quick  motions  allow  me  to  strike  ber  full  through 
the  lights;  the  blood  instantly  spirts  from  her  nos- 
trils, and  she  is  soon  out  of  pain — cut  up  and 
in  a  wagon. 

We  passed  this  morning,  an  emigrant  camp; 
they  were  lying  by, — had  lost  oxen,  frightened 
off  by  buffalo, — several  persons  were  sick, — a 
poor  woman  at  the  point  of  death.  This  Oregon 
should  be  a  paradise] 

The  hills  beyond  the  river  are  wilder  and  more 
elevated  than  before — all  there  looks  arid,  sandy, 
desolate;  this  side,  we  wade  through  sand ;  o/Zis 
strange:  prairie-dog  villages;  antelopes;  large 
grey  wolves;  buffalo,  attract  but  little  attention 
or  remark ;  but  of  all,  how  strange  seems  the 
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eternal  wind — tbe  high  South  wind ;  to  what  pur- 
pose does  it  day  and  night,  so  fiercely  blow— 
blow !  A  flat  muddy  river,  sand,  buffalo  and  wind, 
are  the  universe!  But  no;  ^ungrateful;  three 
rose  hushes  bloom  in  my  tent,  and  I  have  almost 
ice  water  from  a  hole  in  the  sand  close  by :  and 
that  beautiful  bare  so  gracefully  bounding  over 
the  plain,  was  it  not  made  fur  man's  pleasure  ? 
or  food  for  wolves  ? 

June  6. — The  clear  stream  on  which  we  en- 
camped last  night,  is  a  very  singular  one ;  it  rises 
in  the  flats  near  the  river ;  but  does  the  river  sup- 
ply  it?  it  is  clear  aud  cold,  has  quite  a  current, 
and  contains  fine  large  fish,  which  the  river  does 
not. 

It  was  a  sultry  morning,but  soon  arose  the  South 
wind,  which  has  blown  a  gale  with  most  unpity- 
ing  persisteuce  all  the  day.  After  travelling  a 
few  miles,  tbe  guide  bore  down  to  the  river;  on 
tbe  way,  we  were  diverted  by  the  pursuit  of  a 
young  hare,  by  a  number  of  men  on  foot ;  it  was 
captured  after  many  laughable  tumbles*  occa- 
sioned by  its  doubling. 

Tbe  column  marched  right  through  the  river ; 
it  was  about  800  yards  wide,  and  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet  deep;  the  quicksand  made 
It  laborious  and  tedious.  The  regiment  then  dis- 
mounted, and  the  horses  were  held  to  grass 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  I  passed  over  alone 
to  a  long  island  near  the  shore ;  it  was  grown  up 
with  grass,  young  willows,  and  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  rose  bushes,  in  bloom  and  very  fra- 
grant. 

I  stood  on  the  point  of  the  island  and  gazed 
down  the  river,  from  whence  shone  the  morning 
sun;  our  wagons  were  slowly  making  the  wind- 
ing  passage,  followed  by  cattle  aud  sheep;  to  the 
right  was  a  vast  meadow,  which  insensibly  swell- 
ed into  green  hills;  on  its  bosom,  like  a  string  of 
white  beads,  were  seen  extending  to  dim  distance, 
tbe  tops  of  Oregon  wagons;  a  few  buffaloes 
seemed  calmly  looking  on ;  the  hills  gradually 
melted  in  perspective,  to  a  faint,  blue  horizon, 
terminating  in  the  water  view;  for  the  river  here, 
adorned  by  many  green  islets,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight,  extended  below,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  wander;  on  the  left  was  a  vast  range  of 
sand  hills,  on  which,  for  ages,  the  rains  and  winds 
had  worked  their  pleasure ;  exposing,  at  places, 
great  masses  of  white  marl  iu  fantastic  shapes: 
in  the  foregrouud,  armed  men  and  horses  loun- 
ged or  grazed  at  ease  in  picturesque  groups. 
The  high  wind,  though  monotonous,  gave  music 
to  the  foliage,  to  tbe  tall  grass,  aud  to  tbe  rip- 
pling waves;  these  waves,  and  the  unbounded 
reach  of  river,  reminded  me  of  the  ocean ;  nay, 
there  the  ocean  was  before  me !  that  ocean  whose 
▼isible  grandeur  expands  the  conception  to  com- 
pass the  vast  earth,  whose  ceaseless  motion  types 


the  moral  unreat — tbe  tronbloos  action  of  ibe 
toiling  world. 

The  music  of  tbe  wind,  which  hushed,  or  soft- 
ened to  accord  all  other  sounde^the  happily  min- 
gled beauty  and  majesty  of  the  view~mj  pleas- 
ing and  isolated  position,  and  the  repose,  snatch- 
ed from  that  action  which  now  was  only  pictur- 
ed to  the  eye,  had  an  irresistible  cbann :  I  fell 
into  that  dreamy  state,  in  which,  while  tbe  eea- 
ses,  keenly  alive,  are  intoxicated  with  pleasure, 
the  soul  is  soothed  to  happy  thought;  is  wiugeil 
by  beauties  to  the  high  and  abstract  sphere  of  its 
nobler  elements ;  or,  skimming  tbe  fairy  arcbes 
cast  by  Memory  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  life  be- 
hind, these  meets,  iu  rosy  bowers,  tbe  absent  lo- 
ved !  then,  blissfully  oblivious*  we  soar  afLsio  with 
flattering  Hope,  to  fall,  with  sudden  shock,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  land  ahead.  For,  aUs! 
while  thus  we  dream,  stern  care  plucks  us  by  tbe 
skiru:  we  shrink,  and  struggle,  aud  iinxer,  to 
drain  the  cup  of  happiness ;  but  our  earthy  ele- 
ment drags  heavily;  a  voice,  trumpet- tougaed, 
awakes  us  to  the  Real. 

Truly,  the  trumpet  had  sounded  ;  the  men,  the 
horses,  had  gone  from  careless  rest  to  labour;  all 
the  living  elements  of  the  scene  bad  disappear^ 
ed ;  the  sun  himself  was  veiled ;  and  I  was  now 
in  a  wilderness,  nearly  as  tame  aud  dull  as  it  bad 
been  to  every  careless  mind — to  every  untutored 
eye.  But  the  fleeting  beauty  so  painfully  de- 
scribed, u^os  real!  and  its  enjoyment  wasmioe! 

It  is  wouderful  how  many  go  through  the 
world  with  eyes  shut,  with  minds  unawake;  bot 
without  the  keen  relish  of  tbe  beautiful,  without 
souls  sensitive  of  lofty  emotion,  they  have  the 
enjoyments  of  animals,  and  are  dull  to  paiufat 
reactions. 

June  7. — A  winding  valley,  a  hundred  paces 
wide,  is  overhung  by  a  lofty  white  cliff  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  thick  and  most  glossy  foliage  of 
ash  trees  on  the  other :  a  crystal  streamlet  mur- 
murs amid  the  grass,  over  its  gravel  bed ;  a  cres- 
cent silvers  just  the  top  of  the  precipice;  whilst 
between  it  and  the  tree-trops,  the  stars  look  down 
through  this  pure,  dry  air,  with  a  wondrous  lus- 
tre :  here  and  there  camp-fires,  dying  out,  cait 
an  uncertain  and  pale  light  upon  white  teots; 
tbe  horses,  hungry  and  grazing  in  the  obscurityi 
doubtful  of  this  strange  spot,  make  uneasy  soooJs, 
always  answered  by  tbe  rest.  Since  oigbtfdHt 
an  emigrant  company,  belated  like  ourselves  in 
tbe  passai;e  over  to  this  Northern  Platte,  passed 
at  random  through  our  straggling  camp — blinded 
by  tbe  lights — in  much  danger  of  upsets,  at 
which  women  and  children  were  plaintive,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  picket  ropest  And  discomfort 
of  our  horses  aud  tired  men. 

I  was  lying  on  the  grass  by  a  small  fire.f(reat- 
ly  fatigued,  but  with  face  upturned  in  dreamy 
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eajoymeiit  of  all  this  beauty.  »o  strange  to  the 
looj;  wanderer  oDtreelesa  plains — asenrientbeau- 
ty!  of  the  Heavens  and  earth,  which  seemed  tu 
look  down  upon  me  as  a  long  expected  guest! 
My  friend  joined  roe. 

/.  /*.  **Ab!  gazing  at  the  stars?  The  three 
mortal  hours  we  passed  on  the  verge  of  the  tali  I  e 
laud,  whilst  the  guide  sought  a  clew  to  this 
strange  labyrinth  of  hills,  or  mountains — *' 

C.  ^*  And  found  it,  much  thanks  to  the  buffalo, 
aod  the  aid  of  their  paths — " 

L  F.  **  Were  enough,  with  an  empty  stom- 
ach, to  evaporate  an  ocean  of  romance.  " 

C.  ** Considering,  too,  how  dry  it  was;  we 
bad  not  drank  for  thirteen  hours.** 

/.  F.  ^*  Con?idering,  too,  you  slipped  oflfaloue 
to  the  island  yesterday,  and  *fell  asleep;'  but 
zi  I  verily  believe,  only  dreamed  ;  for,  in  our  si- 
i^ot  ride  to  overtake  the  regiment,  you  were  still 
rapt,  past  ail  observation." 

C.  ^*  What  on  earth  was  there  to  observe  ? 
there  was  saod,  wind,  and  ten  miles!" 

/.  F.     '*  And  nothing  more?  ** 

C.  ** There  were  wild  hills  to  our  right;  and 
1  remember  a  great  ravine,  a  torrent  bed,  which 
I  dioiight  would  make  an  excellent  ambuscade: 
oMhing  more. " 

/.  jP.  ^Then  you  overlooked  something 
itraoge,  and  twenty  times  repeated,  a  natural 
]»radox;  a  miniature  and  extravagant  illustra- 
tiOBof  the  formation  of  all  oar  Western  valleys, 
where  the  banks  are  always  the  highest  ground ; 
oamely — little  ridges  of  sand  and  gra\el,  only 
four  or  five  feet  over,  all  coming  from  ravines. 
aud  eroseing  the  bottom  to  the  river,  and  evi- 
t^estly  mmde  by  water;  little  aqueducts,  with 
eearce  a  rim  to  bold  the  water ! 

**The  wind  changed,  too,  and  a  whirlwind  on 
the  river,  raised  the  water  in  a  column,  as  of 
steam." 

C.  '^Ab !  I  dare  say  I  was  still  half  asleep; 
the  wind  aod  waves,  and  monotonous  cries  of 
cattle  drivers  on  the  river,  were  very  composing, 
a  regalar  lallaby.  But.  what  a  mighty  table  land 
waa crossed  to-day,  the  very  top  of  the  earth! 
^Vbile  DO  sense  was  cognizant  of  anything  high- 
er, this  plain  seemed  to  slope  away  !  The  total 
3tJseoce  of  forest,  is  essential  to  this  grand  illu- 
iioB,  and  I  doubt  if  Europe  present  an  instance 
of  it. " 

/•  F.  ••  They  seem  favorite  resorts  of  buflfHlo ; 
we  observed  it  on  the  Arkansas.  Those  were 
grand  chases  we  had  this  morning!  " 

C.  **To  be  so  unsuccessful ;  the  buffalo  run 
dnwD  a  slope  at  racer  speed;  their  strength  Is 
priacipatlj  before,  and  *they  let  go  all  holds. '  *' 

/.  p.  «•  This  oasis  is  truly  beautiful!  and  with 
a  •arroanding  witdness  and  desolation,  which 
have  a  real  grandeur;   for  miles,  we  could  sel- 


dom see  over  a  gun-phot  in  any  direction;  it 
seemed  that  nothing  hut  water,  which  had  every- 
where riven  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills— eonld 
have  found  the  outlet,  which,  in  fact,  it  made; 
then  the  thin  column,  far  winding,  now  disap- 
pearing in  part  and  next  seen  in  the  most  sur- 
prising positions;  the  grizzly  bear  alarm,  and  the 
strauf^ely  echoed  shouts;  the  clouds  of  dust  burst- 
ing through  the  gorges!  nothing  gave  promise  of 
this  quiet  nook  which  delights  the  senses,  while 
it  ministers  to  every  want." 

C     "  Thanks,  for  the  broken  wagon  which 
kept  us   here,  whilst  the   rest  weut  on   to  the 
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/.  jP.  '*Thi8  must  be  a  kind  of  Indian  post- 
office  :  we  found  arrows  and  lance  poles  singu- 
larly marked  and  disposed;  and  various  color- 
ed strips  of  cloth  with  evident  arrangement, 
a  record  by  symbols,  which,  no  doubt,  is  plain 
to  them." 

C.  "  As  I  gaze  up  from  this  deep  vale — now 
so  dark — on  that  planet  so  serenely  bright,  the 
little  opening  between  rock  and  leaves,  seems 
but  the  gateway  to  a  path  of  ether,  never  so  short 
and  inviting!  Methinks  I  see  a  pitying  smile 
which  reveals  the  hollow  littleness  of  alt  our  eager 
struggles. " 

There  are  times  when  the  lethargic  soul 
shrinks  even  from  itself;  is  numb;  nothing  can 
excite  it;  we  forget  to  hope!  And  with  some 
such  speech,  or  soliloquy,  to  which  I  beard  no 
answer,  1  must  have  slumbered,  and  dreamed; 
but  my  acts  and  troubled  thoughts  were  life-like, 
and  of  which  the  stars  were  certainly  no  portion : 
I  would  not  repeat  it,  but  I  was  tortured  by  a 
dear  friend,  who  seemed  to  know  me  not,  or  to 
be  estranged;  and  there  was  a  spell — as  in  a 
nightmare — which  always  made  me  powerless 
to  clear  up  the  cause,  or  exact  nature  of  the  ca- 
lamity. This  heart-pain  half  aroused  me;  but  I 
scarce  knew  where  I  was ;  there  was  a  sense  of 
something  wrong;  but  my  apathy,  or  a  kind  of 
enniti  of  sleep,  was  so  profound,  that  I  lay  won- 
dering whether  or  not,  I  still  belonged  to  the 
world ;  and  so,  must  have  slept  again  ;  for  then 
I  surely  dreamed  :  a  night  alarm  led  me  to  the 
door  of  an  ancient  castle;  and  though  all  were 
then  dumb  with  fear,  I  knew  a  flood  was  com- 
ing down  far  slopes  that  threatened  with  death ; 
but  beyond,  I  looked  and  saw,  on  a  plain  which 
was  a  lofty  mountain  top,  a  vast  multitude;  the 
earths  habitants.  mln«!:Ied,  I  thought,  with  ce- 
lestial visitants;  for  their  faces  shone;  they  sat 
motionless  on  horses,  and  wore  helmets  and 
bright  mail ;  but  Terror  was  on  the  multitude« 
and  a  baleful  and  uncertain  light  shone  frona 
their  midst.  Then,  there  was  a  rush  downward 
of  strange  animals,  like  elephants  and  horsee; 
which,  I  thought,  would  trample  down  all  that 
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stood  ill  their  way :  next,  the  mailed  warriors  char- 
ged, with  lances  set,  upon  flying  men  on  foot, 
who  were  like  no  others  I  ever  saw ;  of  red  coun- 
tenances, and  strange  garments  and  mien ;  they 
too  were  armed,  and  resisted,  but  many  were 
slain;  and,  as  they  drew  near,  the  warriors 
fought  too,  with  each  other;  and  thus  was  super* 
natural  war  brought  with  awful  reality,  to  the 
very  door,  which  I  struggled  to  maintain  against 
them  all.  Suddenly  I  was  in  a  hall  %vith  several 
of  those  who  had  fled  on  foot,  and  asked  them 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  who,  and  whence  they 
were  ?  and  was  astonished  that  they  knew  such 
language,  when  they  answered.  **from  Egypt.** 
Next,  I  was  conscious  of  flickering  gleams  of 
light,  which  seemed  reflected  from  cavernous 
arches,  and  of  rumbling  reverberated  sounds.  I 
was  half  awake  with  awe,  which  fancy  again  was 
softening,  when  a  glare  of  light — a  crash,  as 
from  the  crags  overhead,  and  a  sudden  full  of 
water,  recalled  me  to  life,  and  my  aching  limbs 
to  motion ;  and  I  stood  upon  my  feet  in  **  Ash 
Hollow." 


rardio,  the  plot  is  in  general  both  plen^in*:  and  gratifvinir: 
gratify  tng  abo?e  all  for  the  old  English  **  poetic  jn.«lice*' 
BO  carefully  observed  in  the  dentntement.  The  dmrrip' 
tion  of  Christmas  fcittiviiiea  nt  the  Barony  i?  also  vrrr 
graphic,  and  ibece  scenes — equally  with  the  Boar  Hum, 
the  party,  the  upset,  and  the  shopping  on  King  street— 
and  drawn  with  precision  and  briliiancy.  Wearealvatii 
pleased  to  meet  with  works  of  this  description,  ainiin?  to 
describe  American  localities  and  personages;  and  the 
strong:  interest  manifested  by  the  puhlic  in  many  such 
volumes  recently  published,  seems  to  auger  well  for  our 
literature  and  literary  tai^te.  Many  portraitares  o(  Eii^* 
lish  characters,  by  English  authors,  have  made  a  ere-it 
noise  in  the  world,  with  much  less  truth  and  fresboriis 
about  them  than  our  Major  Bulmer. 

We  repeat  that  the  **  Golden  Christmas**  is  throogbo'it 
a  very  pleasant  and  readable  tale,  and,  at  least,  iu  our 
opinion,  far  superior  to  the  thousand  and  one  strained fib>! 
unnatural  fictions  which  periodically  inundate  our  book- 
sellers*  counters. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


MiJti«0  of  3Snn  HBorb. 


Thb  Golden  Christmas  ;  A  Chronicle  of  SL  Johu'M 
Berkeley.  CompUed  from  the  Notee  of  a  BriefUaa 
Barrister.  By  the  author  <»f  **  The  Yemassee,"  dtc* 
&,c.    Charleston:  Walker,  Richards  &  Co.    1852. 

Wc  have  passed  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly  in  running 
over  this  little  ChriHtmas  tale  of  Mr.  Simms.  There  is 
about  it  a  freshness  and  healthiness  of  tone  very  agreea- 
ble, in  these  days  of  false  sentiment,  fabricated  passion, 
and  almost  universal  striving  after  the  **  elTective."  In 
Major  Bulmer  we  recognize  more  than  one  trait  of  a  most 
excellent  and  entertaining  old  gcnlleninn  of  our  acquain- 
tance, and  in  Ned,  his  son,  n  very  strong  resemblance  to  a 
personage  equally  real.  Mr.  Simms  isaccustomed,  how- 
ever, to  make  his  characters  something  more  than  mere 
copies  of  humanity  in  general.  Major  Bulmer  is  a  most 
life-like  portrait,  but  that  is  not  all — he  is  the  South  Car- 
olina gentleman  of  the  Old  School,  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities, his  humours,  his  oddities,  and  strange  anoma- 
lies, puiuted  at  full  length.  Irascible,  yet^kind  :  tyranni- 
cal in  dictating  to  master  Ned  in  the  most  delicate  mat- 
ters, yet  yielding  at  once  when  he  perceives  that  his  son*s 
affections  are  really  engaged;  slatoly,  yet  amiable  and 
yielding;  worldly,  yet  practising  the  fine,  delicate  teach- 
ings of  the  old  **  Christian  gentleman" — he  strikes  us  as 
Boroethiog  very  attractive  and  excellent,  and,  what  is  say- 
ing much  for  the  author,  very  distinct  and  unmistukeuble 
in  his  broad  characi eristics.  A  few  loltier  and  grander 
traits  would  make  such  characters  models  for  their  own 
generations  and  all  coming  after  them. 

The  other  characters  of  the  *•  Golden  Christmas"  are 
well  and  skilfully  drawn  ;  and  though  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  clandestine  meetings,  letters,  &c.,  by  which  >oung 
Bulmer  with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  deceives  Mudunie  Gi- 


The  Girlhood  of  Shaxspeare's  HER0iirE8,t«a^m>s 
of  Fifteen  Tales.  By  Mary  Cmtden  Clarke.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam.  1851.  Tale  V.  Me^  and  Alict : 
the  Merry  Maids  t]f  WindMor. 

Wc  hove  already  expressed  onr  opinion  of  the  scries  of 
tales  illustrative  of  Sbakspeare,  of  which  the  prrsrnl  i' 
the  Fifth.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  afforded  much  agreeable  c'j> 
tertainment  to  the  lovers  of  the  great  bard,  by  her  romau- 
tic  elucidations  of  the  text; — for  the  object  of  these  siual I 
works  is  to  supply  from  chance-hints  and  apparenih  ua* 
important  passages,  a  further  account  of  the  heroiae:^  of 
the  various  plays,  and  especially  to  unfold  their  eaxlkr. 
characters.  That  the  authoress  lias  8crupnlo»«ly  }u!-l 
lowed  Shakspeare,  down  to  the  most  trifling  details,  oarooA 
and  dates,  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  tales  abondaritW 
prove.  Of  course  the  outlines  are  in  the  main  ttie  eauK 
!  as  in  the  full -developed  personages,  but  much  skill  »a* 
required  to  take  from  the  delineation  all  the  worldly  ri- 
perience  and  matured  individuality  of  womanhoud,  an  I 
thus  throw  them  back,  so  to  speak,  into  the  fresh  aun«»- 
phere  of  early  girlhood. 

No  one  will  say  that  Mrs.  Clarke  has  not  saccerdct!  :'i 
this  attempt.  In  **Katherine  and  Bianca**  she  has  \\\c^*\ 
signnliy  succeeded.  In  **  Ophelia**  and  **  Porti^i,"  i!>' 
characters  of  Shakspeare  are  thus  metamorphosed  ii:  < 
children  with  rare  power  and  freshness,  nod  in  the  prvi*  ni 
tale,  **  Meg"  and  **■  Alice**  are  the  Meg  and  Alice  of  il  < 
*' Merry  Wives*'  as  Ihey  must  have  been  in  early  matai  • 
hood. 

Sir  John  Falstoff.  Shallow,  Slender  and  Dame  Qui-  V'.r 
are  the  characters,  and  the  reader  from  tbi^  mn\  jn>L- 
that  the  work  is  entertaining.  We  comineod  to  him  ilu< 
tale  and  the  whole  series. 

For  sale  by  Nash  A&  Woodhonse. 


IsA,  A  Pilgrimage.    By  Caroline  Cheesbro.    ReJhdJ 
Clinton  Hall.    New  Yotk.    185$. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  a  sort  of  Greeley  in  p«>\*i 
conta,  who  goes  about  talking  obscurely  of  Woinai>* 
Rights  and  Social  Reform,  and  is  represented  by  the  n 
thor  as  that  fearful  thing — a  woman  of  strong   miod,  < 
which,  however,  she  never  gives  us  any  evidence,     flf* 
cued  from  the  poorhouse,  at  a  tender  nge,  by  the  bu'i 
ity  of  a  lady  residing  in  Richmond,  and  brought  op  .i«^ 
member  of  the  family,  she  fir^t  fulls  in  love  with  lltr  *> 
but  crushes  the  feminine  sentiment  iu  the  bud,  and,  «  - 
arrived  at  womanhood,  goes  off  to  edit  a  sociali«t  p'>* 
paper  in  some  distant  city.     In  titis  praiseworth\  ei.u 
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pris^  5be  if  aaststed  by  a  balf-civilized,  but  higblv  intel- 
liviaal  bein^— one  Almithus  Stuart,  an  atbeint,  whose 
vbo;»r  books  nhe  has  read  with  enthusiasm  before  making 
li}5  acquaintance.    Thrown  together  in  this  manner,  these 
•nrthtes  do  all  the  mischier  in  their  power,  by  heaping 
nJicalf^  upon  reli^on,  assailing  existing  institutions,  and 
fLikiavoring  to  OTerlum  society.    They  are  especially 
•iva^e  upon  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  we  are 
bo^ht  to  befieve  is  repugnant  to  nature  and  aubversive 
fff^ood  monU.    To  carry  out  their  consistency  in  this 
»e*p«t,  they  form  a  connexion  which  the  French  (with 
mow  tset  than  ourselves)  designate  as  a  mariage  au 
tirizihne  arratiduMementf  and  are  made  the  parents  of  a 
rhikl  who  inherits,  we  suppolie,  their  own  mental  vigor 
i!iiJ  superiority  of  will.    The  conclusion  of  the  story 
piie<eots  Qs  with  a  death-bed  (the  bcroine*s)  made  iran- 
ra^  by  unbelief,  at  which  Alanthus  and  a  Christian  min- 
k^erare  present;  the  atheist  referring  to  the  scene  in  tri- 
iiD;<h  over  the  man  of  God.    Such  is  the  outline  of**  Isa, 
A  Pilfrioiage."     We  need  not  say  that  to  us  the  efiect  of 
the  book  is  painful — shocking — we  might  add  disgusting. 
We  ^  not  know  who  sits  behind  the  mask  of  **  Caroline 
Cheesbrd;**  aonrie  one  probably  of  the  new-light  school 
ff  Ne« -England,  but  we  fear  fur  her  principles  if  "  Isa*' 
0  arerelation  of  her  own  being. 

As  a  literary  performance  the  book  is  barely  respecta- 
ble,—what  may  be  called  heavy  reading,  and  is  full  of  af- 
fcrtatioos  and  bad  English.  Such  words  as  ^enrhant- 
ire,'  *  syllabellic.'  *  mistafceless,'  Caroline  will  hardly  find 
a  any  diciiooary. 

**  I:>a"  was  sent  to  us  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


ures  again  at  the  India  House.  We  walk  into  Edmnnd 
Curll's  bookstore,  and  step  in  to  see  Dryden  at  WilPs. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  a  genuine  cockney  in  his  love  of  London, 
having  been  bom,  we  believe,  within  sound  of  Bowbells. 
His  acquaintance  with  all  the  haunts  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis is,  at  all  events,  very  accurate,  and  those  who 
cannot  go  to  London,  will  derive  a  very  correct  impres- 
sion  of  its  vastness  and  magnificence  by  reading  theas 
^  Memories"  in  connection  with  Cruchley*s  Map. 
Nosh  &  Woodbouse  have  the  book  for  sale. 


C^TRjE  OF  TH«  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By 
.V.  Victor  Coutin.  Translated  by  O.  W.  Wight.  In 
Two  Volames.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Company. 
316  Broadway.    1852. 

We  are  disposed  to  donbt  very  seriously  whether  this 
application  of  M.  Cousin's  great  work  was  judicious  in 
tbe  Messrs.  Appleton.  The  French  professor  has  proved 
tr>  exception  to  tbe  general  rule,  that  they  who  write  his- 
tories of  philosophy,  make  their  volumes  each  the  vehi- 
cle of  some  darling  hypothesis  of  his  own.  M.  Cousin's 
iv*tn>  14  npheld  thronghout  the  two  volumes  before  us, 
vlA  thai  system  haa  never  found  favor  in  our  sight.  Built 
•p,  as  ii  is,  of  the  most  incongruous  and  fragmentary 
nstcriaU,  and  presented  to  us  under  the  delusive  title  of 
rifctieism,  it  seems,  to  our  judgment  at  least,  but  another 
fefiD  of  teaching  tbe  philosophical  scepticism  of  the  Ger- 
B»Q  idealinls. 

At  rsf^ards  that  part  of  this  work — its  translation— 
«bieh  haa  fallen  to  Mr.  Wight,  we  must  say  that  it  has 
tbe  ftir  of  being  well  performed.  We  have  not  the  origi- 
£%!  at  hand  to  compare  the  two,  but  the  flowing  style  of 
tiV  Englisb  version  demonstrates  the  transtlator's  famil- 
krvty  with  the  foreign  language. 

For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Lyra  and  Other  Pokhs.    By  Alice  Carey.    Redfield. 
Clinton  Hall,  New  York.    1862. 

The  two  most  distinguishing  gifts  of  Miss  Carey's 
muse  are  great  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a  wonderful  rich- 
ness of  diction.  The  unpoetic  reader  of  these  poems, 
whose  vocabulary  is  not  copious,  will  either  rise  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  or  in  a  condition  of  utter  bewilderment, 
at  their  splendid  imagery  and  gorgeous  coloring : — we 
cannot  conjecture  which  result  is  the  more  probable. 
There  are  many  sweet  and  touching  compositions  in  the 
volume,  which  bring  a  holy  moisture  to  the  eyes  and  are 
calculated  to  make  one  better  and  purer  than  before.  But 
taken  altogether,  they  are  somewhat  obscure  and  monot- 
onous, and  exhibit — shall  we  say  it  ? — traces  of  imitation* 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  inHuences  of  Milton,  Keats, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  upon  Miss 
Carey's  style.  $he  reads  too  much  of  the  poetry  of 
others  to  write  independently.  To  point  out  tbe  beauties 
of  the  present  collection  would  be  no  short  task—**  Annie 
Clayville,"  the  *'  Death  Song,*'  Jessie  Carol"  and  **  Home- 
sick" please  us  moitt. 

A.  Morris  has  the  book  for  sale. 


MyjioRiES  or  tbk  Great  Metropolis:  or,  London^ 
from  ike  Tomer  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  By  F,  Saun- 
ders,    N«w   York:    G.  P.  Putnam,   155  Broadway. 

The  pleasantest  guide-book  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
"*<r  observaiion.  Mr.  Saunders  has  succeeded  in  combi- 
nb^-  the  literary  reminiscences  of  London  with  the  mere 
lopognipbical  description  of  its  streets  and  squares,  in 
E»/-h  a  manner,  that  the  forms  of  buried  authors  rise  be- 
im  05  as  we  follow  him  along.  Burly  old  Samuel  John- 
rua  revisits  Bolt  Court,  aud  attenuated  Charles  Lamb  fig- 


The  Standard  Speaker;  Containinjf  Exereiees  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  Declamation,  Sfc,  A  Treatise  on 
Oratory  and  Elocution.  By  Epes Sargent,  Philadel- 
phia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  A&  Co.  1852. 

This  admirable  work,  which  has  been  compiled  with 
great  taste  and  discrimination,  ought  to  supersede  all  the 
elocutionary  school-books  now  in  use.  The  original  por- 
tion of  it  is  excellent,  and  the  selections  embrace  some  of 
the  choicest  gems  of  English  literature  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  publishers  have  done  themselves  great  credit,  by  the 
handsome  style  and  clear,  accurate  typography  of  tbe 
publication. 

It  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  Harrold  &  Murray. 


Tales  and  Traditions  of  Hungary.  By  Tlteresa 
Pu/szky.    Redlicld.    Clinton  Hall,  New  York.   1852. 

Hungary  in  1851 ;  With  an  Experience  of  the  Austrian 
Police.  By  Charles  Lartng  Brace,  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner,  145  Nassau  Street.    1852. 

Though  Monsieur  Louis  Kossuth  has  somewhat  preju- 
diced the  cause  of  Hungary  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  yet  a  remarkable  interest  felt  by  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  condition  uf  that  unhappy  land.  Books, 
therefore,  which  relate  to  Hungary  meet  with  a  ready 
sale,  bud  here  are  two,  of  diverse  character,  which  are 
likely  to  find  great  favor  with  the  public. 

Madame  Pul.«zky*s  collection  of  Hungarian  legends  is 
really  delightful.  Kossuth  has  been  highly  complimented 
fur  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  but  all 
who  read  these  ''  Tales  and  Trodjiious,"  will  see  how  fnr 
Miidume  Pulszky  has  exceeded  him  in  tlie  acquisition  of 
a  pure  Euglii^h  style,  free  from  strained  conceits  and  for- 
eigu.idioins. 
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Mr.  Bracers  volume  is  a  full  and  sntisfactoiy  account 
of  the  State  of  Hungarian  affairs  during  the  Ia«t  year.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  this  gentleman  underwent  some 
experience  of  Austrian  tyranny  by  iropriBonmeni  in  the 
dnngeoDB  of  Gros  Wardein,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
this  work  a  graphic  narration  of  the  incidents  of  that  out- 
rage. Pleanent  aketchcs  of  men  and  manners  intersperse 
the  political  reflections  of  the  writer  throughout  thj  whole, 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  set 
off  with  handsome  lithographs. 

Both  of  these  works  may  be  obtained  of  Nash  &  Wood- 
house. 


Romanism  at  Home.  Letten  to  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  To- 
ney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  By  Kirwan, 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  329  and  331  Pearl 
Street,  Franklin  Square.    1852. 

**  Kirwan"  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mur^ 
ray — we  say  nom  de  guerre,  because  that  worthy  divine 
carries  war  into  the  ranks  of  Romanism  with  great  spirit 
and  effect.  His  former  Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes  excited 
a  sensation  in  the  religious  world  by  tlieir  point  and  di- 
rectness of  aim,  and  elicited  a  compliment  even  from  the 
learned  Catholic  prelate  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  present  scries,  written  from  the  Eternal  City  itself, 
exposes  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  Romi§h 
practices  which  obtain  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vat- 
ican.   The  reader  will  find  them  highly  interesting. 

The  book  may  be  purchased  of  A.  Morris. 


Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  Etc.  By  Samuel  Henry 
DickgoHf  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Blauchard  and  Lea. 
1852. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Dickson  in  his  profession,  has  long 
been  coextensive  with  the  spread  of  medical  science.  The 
present  volume,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  es- 
tablish for  bira  an  enviable  reputation  in  Literature.  Some 
of  these  essays  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  South- 
em  Quarterly  Review,  where  they  were  generally  read 
and  admired,  and  the  present  publication  of  them  in  one 
volume  will  meet  with  universal  favor.  They  are  marked 
with  acute  observation,  the  utmost  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
subtle  analysis,  and  great  affluence  of  style. 

The  volume  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 


Musings  of  a5  Invalid  Second  Edition.  New  York  : 
Published  by  John  S.  Taylor,  No.  143  Nassau  Street. 
1852. 

This  book  is  quite  good  enough  to  assurq  us  that  the 
author  could  have  made  it  iofiuitelv  better,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so.  A  strain  of  quiet  humor  pervades  his  Musings 
that  reminds  us  frequently  of  Lumb,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  occasional  touches  of  deep  pathos.  The  style, 
however,  is  deplorably  slipshod,  and  there  is  no  method 
or  arrangement  whatever  in  the  author's  speculations. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  we  have  enjoyed  the  book  exceedingly, 
and  we  can  commend  it  warmly  to  the  public.  For  the 
remittance  of  One  Dollar  the  publisher  will  send  the  vol- 
ume to  any  part  of  the  United  States  post-paid. 

We  have  received  it  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


Notes,  Expfanettorp  and  Praetiral  on  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation, By  Albert  Barnes,  New  York :  Harper  6l 
Brothers.    1852. 

Thia  \olume  completes  the  Commcntar>'  on  the  New 


Testament  commenced,  many  years  ago,  by  its>di«rin* 
guished  author.  It  was  not  originally  designed  by  bim 
to  extend  his  critical  labours  beyond  the  gospels,  but  the 
public  favor  with  which  the  earlier  **  Notes'*  were  received, 
and  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  ^hem  induced 
the  author  to  persevere,  and  he  has  now  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  sacred  volume.  Finis  eoronat  opus.  No 
commendation  of  Alltert  Barnes*  Notes  is  needed  at  oar 
hands.  They  are  much  too  widely  and  favorably  known. 
A.  Morris  has  the  present  volume  for  sale. 


The  Orations  of  Marcus Tulliits Cicero.  Utemll^ 
translated  by  C,  D,  Yonge^  B.  Ai  Vol.  1.  London. 
Henry  O.  Bohn.    York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1851. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Bohn*8  Classical  Ubrarj— 
a  series  of  translations  from  the  great  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  by  means  of  which  the  English  reader  has 
been  introduced  to  the  splendid  literature  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  matchless  ora* 
tions  against  Verres  which  stand  as  the  finest  efibrt^  of 
ancient  oratory,  are  comprised  in  the  volume  before  u^ 
which  will  he  followed  up  by  others  making  a  coaipiete 
edition  of  Cicero*s  works. 

For  sale  at  all  our  bookstores. 


Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Tartakt, 
Thibet,  AND  China,  during  the  years  1844, 1845  ani 
1S46.  By  M,  Hue,  Missionary  Priest  of  the  Coof  re- 
gation  of  St.  Lazarus.  2  vols.  New  VoriL :  Applcton 
d^^Co.    1852. 

Not  only  was  Monsieur  Hue  the  most  inde&tigable  of 
missionary  priests,  as  his  labors  in  the  **  apoeiolical  M- 
cariate  of  Mongolia**  abundantly  show,  but  he  has  cue* 
trived  to  write  of  those  labors  oAer  a  very  charming  fa'h> 
ion.  His  work  has  greatly  interested  us  in  a  twofold 
manner — as  a  record  of  travel,  and  as  a  self-revelatioo. 
Few  tourists  have  given  us  a  fresher  or  more  truihlikf 
account  of  what  they  have  seen.  In  this  respect  \W 
**  Recollections*'  are  capital.  But  as  revealing  the  char- 
acter of  the  author,  they  are  yet  more  agreeable.  Moc- 
sieur  Hue  seems  to  be  writing  an  aatobiography,  and  the 
subject  thereof^like  the  greater  number  of  the  CailM^ic 
priesthood — it  as  delightful  an  old  gentleman,  as  fine  * 
specimen  of  bonhommie^  as  one  might  wish  to  encounier. 
With  an  almost  childish  simplicity  of  character,  he  ex- 
hibits a  *  smartness*  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  a  Ver- 
mont  pedlar  or  a  Mississippi  boatman. 

Monsieur  Hue,  among  other  things  equally  novel,  des- 
cribes, in  his  **  Recollections,**  the  religious  rites  and  cer- 
emonial of  Buddhism  or  the  faith  of  the  Grand  Laii>a. 
These  volumes  belong  to  the  Popular  Library  of  the  A{- 
pletons  and  are  well  printed  on  good  paper. 

They  are  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Claret  and  Oeites,  From  the  Garonne  to  the  Rbonr 
By   Angus  B.  Reach,    New  York :  George  P.  Put- 
nam.   1853. 

The  last  and  decidedly  the  best  issue  of  the  Sea^ 
Monthly  Library.  Fresli  notes  of  travel  are  as  rare  c 
these  days,  as  black  swans,  and  Mr.  Reach  writes  id  . 
strikingly  piquant  and  original  style.  Our  limits  fortuj 
making  extracts — else  should  we  quote  largely  ftom  htf 
pages.  But  we  cannot  give  our  readers  either  a  ^ip  " 
the  Claret,  or  a  taste  of  the  Olives.  We  can  oolr  r- 
commendthem  to  get  the  volume,  which  may  be  bou.jt 
at  any  bookstore  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Tkt  righis  of  a  ladder ;  A  queer  specimen  of  a 
fine  ojtcer ;  Blood  of  the  dolphin;  Duff;  Cross- 
ing the  equator ;  Splice  the  main  brace  ;  Being 
tick  at  sea ;  Mess-table  sketches ;  *'  I^o  gen- 
tleman;*^  What  characterizes  a  gentleman;  A 
hoohy ;  Las  Roccas ;  Nativity  of  ship's  com- 
fony;  Mother  Carey's -Chickens  ;  Usage  of  the 
tea  service  ;  ffhat  a  fall  may  do  for  the  faculty 
of  memory  ;  Speak  a  whale-ship. 

April  I3ciL     Latitude  i°^  north ;  longitude 
%)^r  wesL     The  wind  still  faTonible. 

This  roorniog  a  lieuteniiut  reported  to  the  first 
li«uteoant  that  the  carpenter  did  not  get  off*  from 
ibe  steerage  ladder  when  he  was  coming.  The 
»rpeoter  was  immediatelj  called  ami  told  that 
neiiher  he  oor  any  of  the  »*  forward  officers," 
(aader  this  term  are  included  the  boatswain,  gun- 
ser,  carpeater  and  sailmaker,)  should  hereafter 
UK  the  steerage  ladder.  *•  1  give  you  this,  sir, 
u  an  order;  yon  can  obey  it  or  not  as  you  think 
best.**  Soon  after,  the  sailmaker  inquired  wheth- 
er the  first  lieutenant  would  object  to  an  appeal 
tp  the  captain  from  the  forward  officers;  the  an- 
strerwas,  **  Certainty  not;  whenever  I  give  any 
^rder  which  you  think  presses  unfairly,  you  have 
t  right  to  make  a  respectful  appeal  to  the  cap- 
uiu.  I  think  it  is  a  right  of  every  officer.  I 
order  yon  to  use  the  main- hatch  ladder,  because 
it  is  most  convenient  to  your  apartments.'* 

The  appeal  was  made ;  the  decision  of  the 
capuin  sustained  the  order  of  the  first  lieutenant. 
Xo  doubt  the  **  forward  officers*'  fancied  that 
tbey  might  use  the  steerage  ladder  without  in- 
terfering with  the  duties  or  discipline  of  the  ship ; 
and  they  probably  imagined  that  being  forbid  to 
u^  the  ladder  was  in  some  way  disparaging  to 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  steerage  ladder  was  the  only  common 
route  of  the  officers  of  the  ward-room  and  steer- 
age to  their  respective  apartments,  and  that  the 
forward  officers  could  not  use  it  without  passing 
through  the  steerage,  the  apartment  common 
to  midshipmen  and  passed-midshipmeu.     The 
cooveuienre  of  all   was  therefore  increased  by 
.e^scniDg  the  number  of  persoos  who  habitually 


passed  by  a  narrow  thoroughfare.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  main-hatch  ladder  was 
most  convenient  to  the  apartments  of  the  for- 
ward officers;  but  it  is,  also,  by  custom,  the 
common  route  of  all  the  shipped  men  to  and 
from  the  berth-deck,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
liable  constantly  to  meet  sailors  on  their  way. 
It  was  this  circnmstanre  which  caused  the  for- 
ward officers  to  prefer  the  steerage  ladder,  upon 
which  they  might  occasionally  encounter  a  com- 
missioned officer,  when  one  or  the  other  must 
yield  the  passage. 

It  is  probable  the  moral  effect  of  this  order  was 
to  render  the  lieutenant,  whose  report  provoked 
it,  temporarily  at  least,  disagreeable  in  the  eyes 
of. the  forward  officers;  and  no  doubt,  they  charg- 
ed their  exclusion  from  the  steerage  ladder  to 
aristocratic  notions  of  their  superior  officers. 

This  evening  the  merits  of  several  officers 
were  discussed.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  that 
"Captain is  as  fine  an  officer  as  there  Is  in 


the  service,  barring  that  he  is  always  in  debt, 
has  a  bad  temper,  and  that  he  will  get  drunk.**  A 
certain  lieutenant  (now  deceased)  was  mention- 
ed :  he  borrowed  some  $500  from  a  surgeon, 
who,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  several 
times  asked  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  At 
last  the  lieutenant  declared  to  the  surgeon  ho 
would  shoot  him  if  he  ever  asked  for  the  money 
again.  To  expect  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  from  an  officer  possessed  of  t2.000  a 
year,  besides  his  annual  salary,  does  not  seem 
unreasonable ;  yet,  even  here  there  was  certainly 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  whether  honestly 
entertained,  is  a  question  I  leave  to  the  decision 
of  casuists. 

Friday,  April  14th.  Latitude  2?52'  north; 
longitude  33^35'  west :  thermometer  80^ F.  At 
meridian  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  change  uf 
wind  not  in  our  favor.  A  number  of  flying- 
fishes  were  caught  during  the  morning.  It  fell 
almost  calm  in  the  afternoon.  Caught  a  dol- 
phin about  three  feet  in  length ;  the  stomach 
contained  three  flying-fishes,  one  of  them  partly 
digested.  Found  the  blood  corpuscules  in  this 
animal  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the  human 
subject;  in  other  respects  they  presented  the 
same  characters  under  the  microscope. 

Saturday,  April  i5th.  Latitude  2°11'  north  ; 
longitude  33^3*^'  west.  Rain.  Mess-cooks  were 
busy  preparing  the  dessert  for  Sunday*s  dinner — 
The  materiali  are  wheat-flour,  raisins,  water  and 
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a  little  salt;  good  housewives  need  not  be  told 
that  it  must  require  no  small  skill  in  cookery  to 
make  them  into  a  light,  tender  puddii>g.  Yet, 
by  dint  of  stirring,  and  perhaps  by  aid  of  stand- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the  kid  in  the 
shape  of  a  stiff*  batter,  before  it  is  included  in  a 
hag  for  boiling,  quite  a  popular  dish  is  produced. 
This  *'dufir*  is  eaten  with  molasses. 

April  16th,  Latitude  1^37'  north ;  longitude 
33^1'  west. 

April  ]7th.  Latitude  0^15' north;  longitude 
33^13'  west :  thermometer  ^a'^F.  Breeze  light ; 
at  six  o*clock  P.  M.  we  found  the  ship  was  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere.  I  have  now  crossed 
the  equator  for  the  fifieenth  time.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  custom  of  admitting  Neptune  and  his 
tritons  on  board  to  shave  and  maltreat  enophytes 
for  the  amusement  of  old  sailors  was  departed 
from,  and  instead,  '*all  hands**  were  called  ''to 
splice  the  main  brace,**  that  is,  to  drink  an  extra 
or  unaccustomed  allowance  of  grog. 

For  two  or  three  days  past  I  have  been  very 
unwell.  The  remark  of  a  much  esteemed  mess- 
raaie  of  a  former  cruise  was  brought  to  mind. 
He  was  seriously  ill  at  a  very  good  boarding- 
house  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  carefully  attended, 
but  during  convalescence,  he  remarked,  **  After 
all,  there  is  no  place  like  a  ship  to  be  sick  in, 
because  there  is  every  thing  at  any  hand  for  any 
emergency!**  He  was  a  bachelor  tben ;  now  he 
has  wife  and  children,  but  whether  he  still  main- 
tains this  opinion  I  do  not  know. 

If  there  be  a  time  when  the  inconvenience 
and  depressing  influence  of  ship-life  are  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  voyager  than  at  any 
other,  it  is  when  disease  lays  hold  of  the  body 
so  far  as  to  shake  the  mind  with  fearful  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  result.  Selfishness  may  exag- 
gerate the  absence  of  the  bodily  comforts  of 
home,  and  sigh  for  the  light  of.  day,  an  atmos- 
phere uucontamiuated  by  the  odours  of  bilge 
water  and  tar;  for  clean  transparent  water  cool- 
ed, if  desired,  with  ice;  for  a  dainty  mess  of 
gruel  or  soupe  maigre  of  unsuspected  cleanliness : 
bnt  what  is  most  missed  is  that  solace  which  a 
sufferer  can  derive  only  from  the  sympathy  of 
loved  ones,  a  sympathy  manifested  by  numerous 
little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  which  are 
best  appreciated  by  the  sick  when  wanting.  It 
is  no  small  deed  to  put  yourself  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  household  affections  for  any  considerable 
period.  Residence  in  a  man-of-war  for  years, 
is  something  better  than  in  a  railroad  car,  or  in 
a  stage  coach,  but  is  not  equal  to  a  river  steam- 
boat for  "creature  comforts,**  which  are  there 
always  within  reach.  A  river  steamboat  surely 
affords  not  very  appropriate  accommodations  for 
sick  men ;  and  in  this  respect  a  man-of-war  is 
far  better,  but  with  every  caro  and  attention  on 


board,  better  accommodation  is  almost  always 
attainable  on  shore. 

Without  meaning  to  betray  confidence,  I  may 
relate  some  of  the  personal  history  and  opinioos 
occasionally  told  at  mess.  It  is  not  uncomrooa 
to  discuss  at  table  the  merits  of  officers,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  remarkable  in  any  particular. 
A  lieutenant  was  named  to  day,  who  was  praised 
by  one  asa  martinett;  while  others  cbaracteh$e<l 
him  as  haughty,  silly,  tyraunical^tantalltzin^aDJ 
'*  no  sailor.*'     ''  If  you  were  to  squeeze  Captala 

*s  little  finger  for  five  minutes,  it  would  yield 

more  seamanship  than   you  could    get  out  of 

Lieutenant *8  whole  body  under  a  hydraulic 

press  for  a  month.**  Another  remarked,  ''lie 
thinks  the  best  use  officers  can  make  of  sailors. 
is  to  ffog  them  ;  be  would  flog  a  whole  watch  it 
every  man  was  not  on  deck  within  five  mioutei 
after  the  bell  struck  eight.** 

A  commander  was  named,  and  pronounced  to 
be  the  first  officer  in  the  navy.  No  one  present 
offered  a  word  in  objection;  on  the  contrar). 
every  one  offered  some  reason,  or  alluded  to 
some  trait,  to  prove  him  to  be  an  accomplisbed 
and  efficient  officer  in  any  and  in  every  sense  o{ 
the  word.  "But,**  added  one,  "  be  is  a  religious 
roan,  and  when  he  gets  mad  he  sufl*er8  most  aw- 
fully; because  under  such  circumstances  it  u 
natural  for  him  to  swear,  but  be  works  religioti 
against  nature,  and  the  contest  almost  strang'.et 
him,  although  religion  always  carries  the  day 
seeing  she  has  a  powerful  ally  in  the  third  ani 
cle  of  the  law  of  1800,  w^*^^.  you  know.makei 
swearing  a  court-martial  off*enc».'* 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  i^«^-{.  ee 
that  the  portraits  of  navy  officers,  drawn  by  nie5» 
table  artists,  are  to  be  received  as  sportive  sketch 
es  or  caricatures,  rather  than  as  deliberately  de 
signed  pictures ;  yet  they  sometimes  possess  i 
truthfuluess  of  outline,  which  makes  tbemspeak 
ing  likenesses  of  the  originals,  in  spite  of  a  Jitclt 
excess  in  coloring.  Wanting  as  they  do  l)\ 
guerreotypo  exactness,  these  pictures  are  shI 
accurate  enough  to  show  that  sea  air  is  vc^; 
conservative  of  the  moral  imperfections  of  man 
and  to  teach  us  that  we  should  not  be  disappoic: 
ed  to  find  no  more  virtue,  generosity*  liberai.^ 
or  forbearnnce  in  the  exercise  of  po%ver,  or  ki 
vice,  prejudice,  avarice  or  meanness  than  m) 
be  met  in  an  equal  number  of  men  of  other  vr 
cations.  Men  employed  as  officers  in  niiliur 
service,  are  generally  so  conspicuous  as  to  ' 
readily  observed  ;  and  hence  their  salient  poiai 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are  quickly  seen  b 
the  community  and  noted,  especially  by  me*' 
table  artists  who  delight  to  render  their  rt>p 
sentatious  somewhat  spicy  in  order  to  tickle  it 
prevailing  taste  of  the  times*  There  is  a  <* « 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  fashion  of  fieri 
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disco^SiOj;  the  characters  of  men;  in  the  hands 
of  a  humorist  an  absent  brother  officer  may  af- 
fortl  iafinite  amusement  without  much  injury  to 
bigreputatioD,  but  if  skill  in  delineation  be  uni- 
ted to  a  malicious  disposition,  the  minds  of  lis- 
leoers  may  be  very  seriously  prejudiced  against 
areally  meritorious  man.  Indeed,  a  fair  repu- 
taiioQ  might  be  entirely  destroyed  by  heedless 
miirfpresentation,  designed  only  lo  furnish  pres- 
fot amusement.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if 
erery  one  could  be  taught  never  to  say  any  thing 
about  a  brother  officer,  disparaging,  until  ready 
!o  hoM  himself  responsible  for  his  statement. 
To  say  an  officer  is  *•  no  sailor,"  is  equal  to 
cbirging  incompetency  upon  him ;  and  it  is  a 
charge  that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  disprove.  1 
remember  to  have  heard  it  related  of  the  naval 
limes  prior  to  1812,  that  a  sailing-master  of  one 
if  our&rigates,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  cast  him- 
K'f  on  a  camp-stool  beside  the  ward-room  table, 
aodbaried  his  face  in  his  bands  in  an  attitude  of 
^nef  and  vexation.  He  rolled  his  head  about 
ai<i  sobbed  aloud.  A  mess-mate  asked  the  cause 
(^f  bis  distress,  and  received  in  broken  tones  an 
explaoaiion:  "The  Commodore,  d — n  his  soul, 
ba^patan  insult  upon  me  that  will  carry  me  to 
n^l^raTe.  If  he  hhd  tsaid  I  was  *  no  gentle- 
niaa;'  or  that  1  got  drunk ;  or  cheated  at  cards ; 
fff  lied,  I  might  have  got  over  it,  I  think ;  but 
}a<i,  my  boy,  it  was  worse  than  all  these  to- 
gether, for  he  said  to  m«,  (an  old,  experienced 
Kiliag-master  in  the  servica  as  I  am,)  says  he, 
'•*'n',  yoa'rc  no  sailor ! — and  you  may  go  below !' 
^^^!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  show  my  face  on 
*e  qaarter-deck  again. — d — n  his  soul." 

It  has  been  substantially  asserted  in  morepla- 
tts  than  one,  there  are  many  excellent,  worthy 
^fotlemeo  in  the  navy  who  are  not  distinguished 
ifmtfi;  and  not  a  few  highly  accomplished 
i^meQ  who  cannot  readily  pass  muster  as  gen- 
JJeioeo.  Maeaulay,  (History  of  England,)  speak- 
H  of  the  British  navy,  says,  *•  There  were  gen- 
tieaeo  and  there  were  seamen  in  the  navy  of 
^Q^riesll.  But  the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen, 
an'J  the  geotlemen  were  not  seamen  A  very  an- 
c<€Qt  Commodore  has  the  credit  of  having  said, 
"Make  geotte men  of  your  officers^  and  the  natu- 
ra'.coasequences  will  be,  you  will  not  have  a  sai- 
lor among  them  at  the  end  of  ten  years." 

"  ihe  gallant  old  commodore  understood  the 
lerm  geutleman  to  designate  a  variety  of  the 
pflw  Aomo^  characterised  by  remarkable  precis- 
t^'D  in  the  fashion  and  fit  of  his  garments,  the 
P'omioence  of  white  kid  gloves,  (even  in  the 
^<o-)  and  a  luxuriance  of  hair  on  the  lip  and 
fbeeks,  redolent  of  perfumes,  and  noted  for  re- 
pUjTQance  to  pay  landlords,  tailors  and  laundry 
"J^'ds  their  just  claims,  while  ever  ready  to  **  ven- 
i!irt  a  V  on  a  tarn  of  a  card'*  in  the  presence  of 


company,  he  was  correct  in  the  notion  that  gen- 
tlemen could  not  be  sailors.  But  in  fact,  a  man 
may  be  **  every  inch  a  sailor,**  and  measure  no 
less  as  a  gentleman,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  By  a  gentleman  I  do  not 
mean  a  dandy;  nor  an  animal  who  constantly 
refrains  from  using  his  hands  under  an  erroneons 
impression  that  it  is  degrading  to  employ  them, 
except  for  a  very  few  purposes,  such  as  manceu- 
vering  a  tooth-pick  on  the  front  steps  of  a  fash- 
ionable hotel,  or  an  opera-glass  at  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment. A  man  of  education,  good  breed- 
ing and  civil  manners,  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman, 
but  theso  qualities  alone  are  not  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  gentleman.  A  man  of  courage,  truth- 
fulness, integrity,  frankness  and  intelligence, 
%vho  is  civil  in  his  deportment,  who  respects  all 
men  without  regard  to  their  vocation,  and  who 
ahvays  acts  on  the  Christian  principle  of  doing 
to  others  as  he  would  others  should  do  unto  him 
under  all  circumstances,  is  worthy  of  the  title  of 
gentleman.  Surely  such  qualities  are  not  in- 
compatible with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship, or  of  any  other  professional  knowledge, 
whether  scientific  or  mechanical.  But  there  are 
some  who  regard  prodigal  expenditure  of  money 
as  the  criterion.  A  hostler  pronounced  a  man 
to  be  **  a  first  rate  gentleman,**  because  he  gave 
him  a  half  dollar  for  holding  his  horse  while  he 
took  a  drink  at  the  bar  of  a  road-side  inn.  Cos- 
tume of  a  particular  fashion,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  few  hastily  thinking  people,  is  essential 
to  respectability  and  social  position.  But  fine 
clothes,  fine  manners,  and  fine  words  may  dis- 
guise a  man,  who,  when  placed  beyond  restraint 
of  law  or  superiors,  would  avail  himself  of  op- 
portunity to  overreach  a  child,  to  deliberately 
wrong  a  woman,  to  betray  a  trust  oracofidence 
for  profit;  who  would  play  the  braggart,  be  over- 
bearing, tantallizing,  exacting  or  tyrannical  to- 
%vards  inferiors,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  to- 
wards superiors  a  very  polite,  attentive,  cring- 
ing sycophant  and  parasite. 

Personal  selfishness,  carried  to  any  remarka- 
ble degree,  is  inconsistent  with  the  qualities 
which  characterize  the  high-toned  gentleman, 
because  selfishness  cannot  bo  indulged  without 
invading  the  rights  of  others.  Among  the  first 
principles  of  gentility  is  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  all,  and  yield  to  them  due  respect;  to  demand 
only  %vhat  is  clearly  right,  and  to  submit  to  noth- 
ing which  is  clearly  wrong.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  men  possessed  of  self-esteem  or 
vanity  in  a  high  degree  are  prone  to  over-appre- 
ciate their  own  qualificnttons  while  they  depre- 
ciate those  of  others;  and  thus  blinded  by  con- 
ceit, they  do  not  perceive  the  merits  of  men 
among  whom  they  live,  and  thus  misled  they 
may  perhaps  innocently,  do  them  wrong.    Men 
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thus  eoustituted  are  apt  to  indulge  in  extreme 
views,  and  to  regard  the  most  valuable  labors  of 
their  fellows  somewhat  contemptuously.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  modify  their  egotism,  or  come 
to  a  compromise  upon  any  subject;  and  if  placed 
in  power,  they  are  governed  in  their  deportment 
chiefly  by  their  desire  and  will,  without  regard 
to  the  opinions,  feelings  or  rights  of  their  subor- 
dinates. Their  own  views  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage or  interest  are  alone  consulted.  Yet  the 
same  men  are  honest,  honorable  and  respecta- 
ble in  all  then*  relations  of  life,  except  only  when 
their  own  interests  are  iu  any  way  involved  in 
their  actious.  Such  gentlemen  do  uot  under- 
stand the  injunction,  the  command  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  ''  know  thyself,"  and  never  subject 
themselves  to  the  wholesome  exercise  of  self- 
examination;  an  exercise  which  may  be  freely 
indulged  without  danger  to  the  moral  health  of 
the  most  worthy  members  of  society. 

April  lyth.  Latitude  3^46'  south  ;  longitude 
Si°'^'  west:  temperature  84^F.  The  wind  is 
against  us.  There  are  dangerous  rocks  in  our 
route,  lying  between  the  island  of  Ferdinando- 
de-Norboua  aud  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  dan- 
ger of  these  rocks,  called  Las  Roccas,  is  aug- 
meuted  by  the  fact  that  nautical  authorities  are 
uot  agreed  as  to  their  exact  position,  a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  importance  of  accurate  surveying. 
Our  English  chart  places  the  Roccas  iu  33^33' 
west  lougtitude;  Hurseburgh,  in  33^06' ;  Owen, 
iu  3S^7' ;  and  Purdy  iu  33^07',  a  difference  of 
27  miles  between  the  English  authorities.  Ac- 
cording to  Bowditch,  the  Americau  auihority, 
the  Roccas  are  in  3^3^10'  west. 

April  20th.  Latitude  3'^03'  south  ;  longitude 
33^44'  west:  temperature  83^F.  Fiuding  it  im- 
possible to  clear  Cape  St.  Roque  ou  the  course 
the  ship  was  steering,  the  vessel  was  tacked  last 
evening,  aud   we  are  now  ruuuing  to  the  east- 

'WHfd. 

Aiml2l8L  Latitude  3^20'  south;  longitude 
a3^l2'  west :  temperature  83°F.  We  have  ad- 
vanced very  little  in  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
At  sunset  last  night  a  booby,  (iiula  fusca^)  alight- 
ed on  deck,  which  broke  the  monotony  for  a 
short  time.  The  bird  is  about  two  feet  five  in- 
ches in  length  It  has  a  strong,  couical,  round- 
ish, sharp  bill  about  four  inches  long,  aud  a  keen 
eye.  With  the  exception  of  the  belly,  which  is 
white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  greenish,  or 
rather  grayish  brown.  Owing  to  the  length  ol 
its  wings,  the  bird  could  uot  set  them  iu  motion 
ou  the  deck;  its  efTurts  to  fly  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  spectators.  After  being  a  prisoner  about 
two  hours,  it  was  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  course  of  this  afternoon  we  passed  a  ves- 
sel, about  ten  miles  distaut,  supposed  to  be  bouud 
to  the  Uuitud  States. 


April  22nd,  Latiuide  3^45'  south  ;  longitude 
33^*27'  west:  temperature  86 'F.  To-day  the 
decks  were  thoroughly  **  holy-stoned,'*  that  is, 
scrubbed.  At  half  past  eleven  o*clock,  A.  M., 
the  look-out  on  the  fore-topsail  yard  shouted, 
"*  breakers  ahead.**  We  presumed  we  were  near 
the  Roccas  by  our  reckoning,  which  makes  the 
position  assigned  to  this  reef  on  the  English  chart 
correct. 

At  1  o*cIock,  P.  M.,  a  line  of  sand  and  foam, 
glittering  like  fretted  silver  in  the  sunahiue,  was 
visible  ^rom  deck,  it  extended  several  miles,  aud 
was  estimated  to  be  distant  from  the  ship  about 
five  miles.  This  reef  of  coral  rises  scarcely  above 
the  surface,  and  would  be  fatal  to  any  ship  that 
struck  upon  it  at  night,  especially  if  the  wind 
were  fresh.     There  seems  uot  enough  dry  laud, 
even  now  when  it  is  almost  calm,  for  fifty  men 
to  stand  upon.     A   current  sweeps  past  ^to  the 
westward,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  which 
would  drift  a  vessel  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
them  upon  the  Roccas,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, because  there  is  no  bottom  available  for 
an  anchor. 

Numerous  sea  birds  were  sailing  above  the 
breakers,  and  individuals  were  occasionally  aeen 
to  dive,  do  doubt  in  pursuit  of  fishes,  but  we  were 
too  far  distant  to  observe  their  success.  Many 
sharks  were  seen,  and  about  three  oVlock,  one 
was  caught,  which  was  only  about  five  feet  loa^;. 
As  usual,  it  was  speedily  despatched,  and  iu 
spine  was  dissected  out  of  the  body  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  walkiug-cane. 

Several  on  board  %vere  anxious  to  land,  some 
to  gather  shells,  and  others,  because  they  irn^gi  ti- 
ed no  person  had  ever  been  on  shore  there  wil- 
lingly, and  for  this  reason,  they  would  have  ac- 
complished what  others  had  not  done. 

April  23(/ — Easter  &'tiii</a^.— Latitude  4^  52' 
south;  longitude  33°  12'  west;  temperature  84'' 
F.  A  vessel  passed  at  a  distauce,  presumed  tu 
be  the  British  mail-packet  from  Peruambuco. 

April  2ith. — It  rained  heavily  from  eleven  tiil 
one  o'clock.  Siuce  the  rain,  it  hat  beeu  calm 
and  sultry.  Our  dead  reckoning  plaeea  the  ship 
in  latitude  6"^  22'  south ;  longitude  33^  22'  west. 

The  company  on  board  this  ship  uuoibers  ia 
all  217  souls,  of  which  number,  73  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  plaeea  of  their 
birth  are  as  follows: 


At  sea, 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

\-ova  Scotia, 

France, 

Malta, 


1  I  Canada, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Scotland, 
Ireland, 
Euglaud, 
U.   S.,  inciudio^ 
12  negroes. 


it 

4m 
(J 

23 
144 


They  are  classed  as  follows:  Passeogere  2; 
(Commission  and  Warrant  Offieers  24;  Pettv 
Officers  37;  Seamen  37;  Ordinary  Seameo  44; 
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LaodsmeodO;  Roys  9;  Apprentifed  Boys  8; 
Md  Marioers  26 ;  making  nu  agf^regate  of  217. 
Tbe  man  horn  at  sea  is  of  Irish  parents.  He 
It  first  declared,  in  the  strongest  liihemiao 
bropae,  that  be  was  born  in  New  York,  but  find- 
io|:  httf  statement  doubted,  he  added,  iu  a  some- 
what iogeouous  manner,  **  The  rale  truth  is,  I 
wziMm  in  New  York,  hut  it  happened  the  day 
before  my  mother  arrived.  " 


April  Z5lh.  Latitude  6^  53'  south ;  longitude 
33^  or  west ;  temperature  48^  F.  It  is  very  sul- 
try this  moniing.  Moths  are  found  on  hoard ;  it 
is  feared  woolen  clothing  will  suffer.  To-day 
tbe  rreif  was  exercised  by  divisions — a  sort  of 
Miopany  drill — and  two  rounds  of  shot  and  shells 
were  fired. 

This  morning  a  Mother  Gary's  chicken  was 
caogbt. 

Ornithologists  describe  this  bird  under  the  gen- 
eric names  of  Thalassidroma  and  Proctllctria. 

**Tfat0  ominous  harbinger  of  the  deep  is  seen 
Dearly  throughout  the  whole  expanse  of  the  At- 
laotic,  from  Newfouudlaud  to  the  tropical  parts 
of  America,  whence  it  wanders  even  to  Africa 
lad  the  coasts  of  Spain !  Prom  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  mariners,  an  unfavorable  pre- 
judice has  long  been  entertained  against  these 
adreotarous  and  harmless  wanderers,  and  assin- 
ii^er  messengers  of  tbe  storm,  in  which  they  are 
ofteo  involved  with  the  vessel  they  follow,  they 
have  been  very  unjustly  stigmatized  by  the  name 
of  Stormy  Petrels,  Devil's  Birds  and  Mother  Ca- 
rey's Chickens.  At  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year  these  Swallow-Petrels,  iu  small  flocks,  are 
sees  wandering  almost  alone,  over  the  wide 
vaste  of  tbe  ocean. 

**0n  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  the  vessel  loses 
aght  of  tbe  distaot  headland,  and  launches  iuto 
^  depths  of  the  unbounded  and  fearful  abyss  of 
waters,  flocks  of  these  dark,  swift  flying  and  om- 
iootts  birds  begiu  to  shoot  around  the  vessel,  and 
finally  take  their  station  in  ber  foaming  wake. 
In  this  situation,  as  humble  dependents,  they  fol- 
^n  for  their  pittance  of  fare,  constantly  and 
keenly  watching  the  agitated  soirge  for  floatiug 
mollflsea,  and  are  extremely  gratified  with  any 
kind  of  fat  animal  matter  thrown  overboard, 
which  ilie^  invariably  dicover.  however  small  the 
morsel,  or  mountainous  and  foaming  the  raging 
wave  on  which  it  may  happen  to  float.  Ou  ma- 
king such  discovery,  they  suddenly  stop  in  their 
ury  sad  swallow-like  flight,  and  whirl  instantly 
down  to  the  water.  Sometimes  nine  or  ten  thus 
crowd  together  like  a  flock  of  chickens  scram- 
bling for  tbe  same  morsel,  at  the  same  time  pat- 
tering oo  tbe  water  with  their  feet,  as  if  walking 
OB  tbe  surface,  they  balance  themselves  with 
geatly  flattering  and  outspread  wings,  and  often 


dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sinking  ob- 
ject in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  as  if  seek- 
ing relief  from  their  almost  perpetual  exercise  of 
flight,  they  jerk  and  hop  widf  ly  over  the  water, 
rebouudiug  as  their  feet  touch  the  surface,  with 
great  agility  and  alertness. 

**  There  is  something  cheerful  and  amusing  iu 
the  sight  of  these  little  voyaging  flocks,  steadily 
following  after  the  vessel,  so  light  and  unconcern- 
ed, across  the  dreary  ocean.  During  a  gnle,  it 
is  truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity 
and  address.  Uuappalled  by  the  storm  that 
strikes  terror  into  the  breast  of  the  mariner,  they 
are  seen  coursing  wildly  and  rapidly  over  the 
waves,  descending  their  sides,  then  mounting  the 
breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  burst  over 
their  beads,  sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves 
as  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and  again  mounting  with 
the  rising  billow,  it  trips  and  jerks  sportively  and 
securely  on  the  surface  of  the  roughest  sea,  de- 
fying the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and  like  some  ma- 
gic i3eing,  seems  to  take  delight  in  braving  over- 
whelming dangers.  At  other  times,  we  see  these 
serial  mariners  playfully  coursing  from  side  to 
side  in  the  wake  of  tbe  ship,  making  excursions 
far  and  wide  on  every  side,  now  iu  advance, 
then  far  behind,  returning  again  to  the  vessel,  as 
if  she  were  stationary,  though  moving  at  the  most 
rapid  rate.  A  little  after  dark,  they  generally 
cease  their  arduous  course,  and  take  their  inter- 
rupted rest  upon  the  water,  arriving  in  the  wake 
of  the  vessel  they  had  left,  as  I  have  observed, 
by  about  nine  or  ten  o*cIock  of  the  following 
morning.  Iu  this  way,  we  were  followed  by  the 
same  flock  of  birds  to  tbe  soundings  of  the  Azores, 
and  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  isle  of  Flores. 
**  According  to  Buffbn,  the  Petrel  acquires  its 
name  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  walked  upon  the  water.  At  times,  we  hear 
from  these  otherwise  silent  birds  by  day,  a  low 
wtet^  weeU  and  in  their  craving  anxiety,  appa- 
rently to  obtain  something  from  us,  they  utter  a 


low  twittering  *peup,  or  chirp.  In  the  night, 
when  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  vessel,  they 
rise  in  a  low,  vague  and  hurried  flight  from  the 
water,  and  utter  a  singular  guttural  chattering, 
like  kuk  kuk*k*k'k'k,  or  something  similar,  end- 
ing usually  iu  a  sort  of  low  twitter,  like  that  of 
a  swallow. 

'*  These  PetreU  are  said  to  breed  in  great  num- 
bers on  tbe  rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the 
Bermuda  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  East  Florida,  and  Cuba.  Mr.  Audubou 
informs  me  that  they  also  breed  in  large  flocks 
on  the  mud  aud  sand  islands  of  Cape  Sable,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  burrowing  downwards  from  the 
surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  They  also 
commonly  employ  the  holes  and  cavities  of  rocks 
near  the  sea  for  this  purpose.  The  eggs,  accordiug 
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to  Mr.  Audubon,  are  three,  wbice  and  translucent. 
After  the  period  of  incubation,  they  return  to  feed 
their  youug  only  during  the  night,  with  the  oily 
food  which  they  raise  from  their  stomachs.  At 
these  times,  they  are  heard  through  the  roost 
part  of  the  night,  making  a  continued  cluttering 
souad  like  frogs.  In  June  and  July,  or  about 
the  time  that  they  breed,  they  are  still  seen  out 
Rt  sea  for  scores  of  leagues  from  the  land,  the 
swiftness  of  their  Aight  allowing  them  daily  to 
make  these  vast  excursions  in  quest  of  their  or- 
dinary prey ;  and  hence,  besides  their  suspicious 
appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aided  by  the 
dark  Ruler  of  the  Air,  they  breed,  according  to 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  sailors,  like  no  other  honest 
bird,  for  taking  no  time  for  the  purpose  on  land, 
they  merely  hatch  their  egg  under  their  wings, 
as  they  sit  on  the  water ! 

"The  food  of  this  species,  according  to  Wil- 
son, appears  to  consist,  as  he  says,  of  the  gela- 
tinous spora  of  the  gulf- weed,  (Fucus  natans^)  as 
well  as  small  fishes,  barnacles,  and  probably 
many  small  roollusca.  Their  flesh  is  rank,  oily, 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Their  food  is  even 
converted  into  oil  by  the  digestive  process,  and 
they  abouud  with  it  to  such  a  degree,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Brunnich,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fero 
Isles  make  their  carcasses  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  candle,  by  drawing  a  wick  through  the 
mouth  and  rump,  which  being  lighted,  the  flame 
is  for  a  considerable  time  supported  by  the  fat 
and  oil  of  the  body." 

The  fidelity  of  the  above  description  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Nuttall*  will  be  at  once  recognized  by 
all  who  have  had  experience  at  sea.  The  facts 
stated,  I  have  witnessed  again  and  again  at  dif- 
ferent times;  there  is  nothing  related  for  truth 
which  cannot  be  established  by  any  number  of 
competent  witnesses,  which  is  more  than  may 
be  safely  asserted  of  many  statements  relative 
to  human  history,  or  to  human  institutions.  The 
usages  of  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  are  not  as  readily  ascertained  and 
stated  as  the  habits  of  the  remarkable  petrel, 
known  under  the  name  of  Mother  Carey's 
chicken. 

At  dinner,  to-day,  it  was  asserted  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  flag-lieu- 
tenant to  keep  watch  at  sea  on  board  a  Commo- 
dore*8  or  flag-ship.  The  correctness  of  this  po- 
sition, was  at  once  denied,  and  the  usage  of  the 
sea  service  was  appealed  to  for  a  decision.  Op- 
posite sides  of  the  question  were  advocated  ;  one 
party  declared  they  had  never  known  a  flag- 
lieutenant  to  keep  watch  at  sea,  while  the  other 
stoutly  maintained  the  reverse.     One  gentleman 

**  A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  Thomas  Nuttall,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S.  The 
Water  Birds.    Boston  1834. 


%va8  very  confident  in  bis  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  service,  and  based  bis  confideore  on 
the  circumstance  that  had  served  on  hoard  of  do 
less  than  twenty  two  diflerent  vessels  in  the  navy. 
After  patiently  hearing  the  testimony  on  both 
sides,  I  formed  an  opinion  that  there  was  not 
suflicient  evidence  to  decide  what  is  the  custom 
of  the  naval  service  is  on  this  point,  thousLh  it 
was  enough  to  show  that  the  flag-lieutenaut 
sometimes  at  least,  was  not  expected  to  keep 
watch  at  sea.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
all  questions  on  the  duties  of  officers,  might  be 
placed  beyond  a  necessity  of  reference  to  the 
usage  of  the  sea-service  by  devising  rules  or  sta- 
tutes on  the  subject. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  or  is  not  usage  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, occurred  within  less  than  three  years,  aud 
has  been  recently  alluded  to  in  a  congressional 
debate.  A  sailor,  while  on  shore  in  a  port  of 
the  Mediterranean,  assaulted  a  lieutenant  who 
was  in  command  of  the  ship  to  which  the  sailor 
belonged.  By  order  of  the  lieutenant-command- 
er, the  sailor  was  seized,  carried  on  board  ship, 
put  in  irons,  and  confined  until  brought  to  trial 
before  a  court-martial  convened  in  New  York. 
He  was  kept  a  prisoner  more  than  three  months, 
and  it  was  stated  before  the  court,  that  he  had 
been  gagged  and  **  bucked."  It  is  believed  these 
facts  were  stated  with  a  view  to  induce  the  court 
to  award  a  mild  sentence,  on  the  ground  thai 
the  prisoner  had  been  alread3'  punished,  in  part 
at  least.  Bo  this  as  it  may.  it  appears  that  of 
the  twelve  Captains,  who  constituted  the  court, 
not  one  understood  the  word  *'  bucked,**  or  the 
kiud  of  infliction  it  implied.  The  lieutenant- 
commander  knew  what  **  bucking, "  was,  and 
ordered  the  man  to  be  punished  in  this  way;  he 
was  the  incensed  party,  the  accuser  as  well  as 
the  judge,  and  directed  the  execution  of  hisotvQ 
sentence.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  *' hock- 
ing** was  considered  contrary  to  the  **  custom  in 
like  cases  at  sea,**  or  that  the  lieutenant-com- 
mander had.  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  any 
way  transcended  his  legal  authority,  notwith- 
standing, no  member  of  the  court  could  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  prisoner  was 
setenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  navy  with  a 
''bad  conduct'*  discharge,  or  similar  inflictioo, 
which  must  have  been  considered  by  the  man  a 
small  addition  to  being  gagged  and  bucked,  and 
kept  in  irons  for  three  months. 

This  outline  was  given  to  me  by  a  member  of 
the  court,  and  is  related  from  memory.  The 
court  sat  sometime  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1850,  and  the  record  of  its  proceedings,  which  i» 
no  doubt  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department,  can  be 
referred  to,  if  necessary,  to  correct  any  error  of 
the  above  story,  which  is  given  here  exclusively 
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as  aa  illustrailon  of  the  value  of  the  **  usnge  of 
the  naval  service,'*    as   a  rule  of  justice  and 
equity. 

The  details  of  the  case  have  not  heen  publish- 
ed; bat  even  ia  ignorance  of  the  testimony,  a 
conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  the  ofience 
charged  was  striking  or  offering  to  strke  his  su- 
perior officer,  and  for  this  reason,  was  to  be  ad- 
judicated uuJer  the  ISth,  14th  and  loth  articles 
of  the  )air  of  1800,  which  have  been  already 
quoted.  Then,  if '*  bucking  '*  he  proved  to  be  a 
paaidbment  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
lea-servIce,  it  was  nevertheless,  illegal  in  this 
cue,  because  the  32d  article  provides  that  only 
the  "crimen  which  are  not  specified  in  the  fore- 
goiog  articles,  shall  be  punished  according  to  the 
latrs  aud  customs  in  such  cases  [namely,  those 
nbicharenot  specified]  at  sea.**  This  mao*s 
crime  was  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  law : 
aod  therefore,  any  mode  of  punishment  not  stated 
io  ibe  statute,  whether  by  gagging,  bucking,  or 
rnicifjing,  even  if  those  were  or  are  customary, 
is  illegal.  Whether  a  civil  court  could  award 
damages,  as  for  mal- treatment,  in  such  a  case, 
is  a  question;  but  whatever  the  law  may  be,  it 
does  oot  seem  in  accordance  with  justice  or 
equity,  that  a  sailor,  illegally  punished  by  a  su- 
perior officer,  (whether  he  be  a  military  ofllcer  of 
ibeDaval  service,  or  a  civil  officer  of  the  merchant 
terrice,)  should  have  no  remedy. 

April  26M Latitude  8^  ^9'  south;  longitude 

'^■^36' west;  temperature  84°  F.  Several  rain 
sqoalia  to-day.  To-day.  a  sailor  was  wounded 
accidentally  by  a  boarding- pike,  during  exercise 
ti  "general  quarters." 

Afiril^lh. — Latitude  11^  38' south ;  longitude 
^y^V  west;  temperature  82^  F.  A  run  of  180 
miles  io  the  past  twenty -four  hours,  has  made 
£'erj  one  hopeful ;  all  are  anticipating  the  time 
v/ arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  comparative  value  of  steamers  and  sailing 
ibips  fur  purposes  cf  war,  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion to-day.  The  lije-oflicers  on  board, 
teemed  to  be  equally  divided  in  opinion  on  this 
point:  ooe  gentleman,  for  whose  judgment  in 
nautical  affairs  I  entertain  high  respect,  exclaim- 
ed—"Give  me  a  frigate  with  an  eight  knot 
breeze,  and  I  will  whip  any  steamer  that  ever 
floated. " 

Atsuoset  every  day  since  sailing,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  reef  topsails,  without  reference  to 
the  stale  of  the  weather.  This  evening,  one  of 
the  men,  hurrying  aloft,  fell  a  distance  of  about 
fiAeea  feet  to  the  deck.  lie  had  no  external 
iigos  of  considerable  injury,  but  it  was  remnrka- 
l>lei  that  be  could  not  tell  the  number  of  his  ham- 
Diock,  Dor  the  number  of  his  mess,  nor  the  name 
of  any  one  of  his  messmates,  and  yet  he  was  en- 
tirely coherent  on  all  other  points. 


April  29th, — Latitude  18^  L5' south  ;  lon^itud  e 
35'^  45'  west.  To-day  a  great  event  in  our  cruise 
has  happened.  The  first  despatches  from  the 
ship  since  losing  sight  of  the  United  States,  were 
put  on  board  of  a  whaling  barque,  bound  di- 
rect to  New  Loudon,  Ct.  She  has  been  five 
months  without  seeing  land;  has  been  absent 
two  and  a  half  years,  and  is  now  returning  home 
with  a  full  cargo  of  oil.  It  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  pleasurable  excitement  produced  by 
meeting  this  whaler,  all  sea-worn  as  she  appear- 
ed. Her  sails  were  thin  and  white  from  long 
exposure  to  the  sun;  but  her  bunting  streamed 
out  brightly,  and  her  hull  was  well  sunk  in  the 
sea,  indicating  that  she  was  full  laden.  A  whale's 
jaw-bones  decorated  the  stern  ;  her  whale-boats 
rested  bottom  upwards  between  the  masts,  and 
at  her  main-mast  head  she  wore  a  black  ball, 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  fixed  on  a  stafT,  a 
signal  of  triumph  which  told  other  whalers  that 
her  cargo  was  complete.  When  her  commander 
answered  our  hail,  ''Bound  to  New  London," 
and  signified  that  he  would  receive  a  letter-bag 
on  board,  every  body  whose  duty  permitted  him 
to  leave  the  deck,  rushed  below  to  seal  up  his 
packet.  The  boat  which  bore  our  letter-bag  was 
followed  by  all  eyes,  and  every  body  wished  fresh 
and  fair  breezes  to  the  whaler,  whether  because 
she  had  been  already  so  long  at  sea,  or  because 
we  fancied  our  letters  were  anxiously  waited  fur, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain. 


"IF  AROUND  YOU  SAY." 

BT  P.  I.,  ES(l. 

If  aroand  you  say 
Hum  the  merry  golden- booted  bees, 
And  an  emerald  splendor  from  the  trees 
Falld  upon  the  day  : 

If  with  far-sent  words 
I  nm  beckoned  to  the  forests  fair, 
Where  the  violet  scents  the  summer  air, 
And  the  joyful  birds 

Scatter  in  the  shade 
Lon^,  melodious,  never-ceasing  trills. 
Which  to  Ust  to  is  a  cure  for  ills 
In  the  old  years  dead. 

If  around  yon  say 

Bloom  the  many-tinted  tender  flowers. 
Flooding  with  perfume  the  light-winged  houn 
Of  the  gohlen  day  : 

And  that  dim  and  far 
Swim  the  silvery  vapors,  while  the  sky 
Holds  but  a  single  cloudlet  soaring  high 
White  as  the  morning  star : 

Can  I  choose  but  come 
With  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn  unbound, 
Or  n  sunbeam,  or  a  flying  sound, 
To  my  own  hcart's-home  ? 
1  Miijf  U5; 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 
COffVEWTlOW  OF  1851. 


COKCLDSIOir. 


In  closing  the  history  of  Richmond,  we  shall 
give  Sonne  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  some 
sketches  of  the  members,  of  the  Convention 
that  has  recently  sat  In  this  city.     We  will  make 
mention  also  of  the  government  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  It  exists  under  the  new  charter ;  and  refer 
to  any  matters  of  interest  that  may  have  been 
overlooked   in   the   preceding  chapters.     This 
Convention  has  met,  and  this  charter  has  been 
granted,  since  the  previous  pages  were  written. 
Time  has  not  yet  placed  its  mark  of  approval 
or  of  censure  upon   either,   and    although   the 
historian    is   but   the   recorder  of  those    opin- 
ions  which   time  and   experience   have  dicta- 
ted, we  can  still,  in  observing  the  men  and  the 
course  of  this  Convention,  and  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  form  some  opinion  in  regard 
to  its  influence  upon  our  State,  and  of  the  posi- 
tion which  it  will  hold  in  history. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  Constitution,  at 
made  by  the  Convention  of  1330,  was  universal 
throughout  the  western  portion  of  Virginia.    Nor 
was  it  in  much  better  odor  in  the  eastern  part; 
so  that  in  fact,  John  Randolph's  prophecy  of  its 
length  of  life,  when  he  said  that  it  would  not  live 
half  a  century,  or  even  a  generation,  has  proved 
true.    The  result  of  the  labours  of  all  the  mighty 
minds  collected  in  Richmond,  in  that  Conven- 
tion, has  come  to  nought.     The  Constitution 
which    they   made,  had  an  existence  of  only 
twenty  years,  and  like  a  feeble,  delicate  youth, 
did  not  even  reach  maturity.    The  question  was 
submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people  in  1850, 
whether  they  wished  another  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution,  and  by  a 
very  large  majority,  both  east  and  west,  decided 
in  its  favor.    At  once  the  whole  State  was  agi- 
tated, from  end  to  end,  by  the  various  candidates 
and  their  various  propositions  for  reform.     The 
questions  of  White  or  Mixed  Basis  were  very 
much  confined  to  their  respective  portions  of  the 
State;  party  politics,  the  well-known  rallying 
cries  of  whig  and  democrat,  and  the  indistinct 
titles  of  radical  and  conservative,  marked  out 
the  opinions  of  different  candidates  all  over  the 
State.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  intended 
that  this  Convention  should  be  chosen  on  differ- 
ent principles  from  those  by  which  the  last  one 
was  selected  ;  then,  party  politics  were  not  made 
a  ground  of  choice,  and  our  people  were  more 
careful  than  in  this  one,  to  select  able  men  who 
had  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  who  had  already] 


done  good  service,   without  regard  to  political 
titles  or  party  names.     In  this  Convention,  there 
were  very  few  who  had  at  all  distinguished  ihera- 
selves  in  Federal  politics;  few  who  had  a  repu- 
tation to  lose ;  and  scarcely  any  who  could  poiot 
to  their  past  honors  and  former  renown  as  guar- 
antees of  great  usefulness,  or  in  anticipation  of 
mighty  effort.     In  one  Convention,  wo  had  ai- 
sembled  our  greatest,   wisest,   most  renowned 
men,  and  they  had  disappointed  us:  we  now 
reversed  the  mode  of  choosing  with  expectation 
of  reversing  the  result.     We  tried  the  one  and 
it  had  failed;  we  then  tried  the  opposite:  ietui 
now  see  how  this  succeeded.     Old  men,  as  thej 
looked   on  this  body  assembled  in  the  eapiiol, 
and   thought  of  the  former  Conveotioo  of  re- 
nowned   names,    spoke   disparagingly  of  their 
youthful  appearance,  and  predicted  that  they 
would  never  compare  with  their  predecesson. 
Yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  vigor  and  of 
youth  about  the  men  composing  this  assembly, 
which  the  former  one  had  not;   few  gray  beads 
were  to  be  seen ;  and  none  of  those  men,  with 
antiquated  reputations,  whose  powers  had  routed 
for  years  in  retirement,  were  to  be  met  with  among 
its  members.     It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
this  body  of  men,  collected  from  the  various  and 
totally  dissimilar  parts  of  our  State,  assembled 
first  In  the  capitol,  and  when  that  was  claimed 
by  the  Legislature,  in  the  Universalist  Chareh; 
with  the  experience  of  all  the  pa«tto  guide  them, 
with  knowledge  from  personal  observation  of  the 
defects  in  our  then  existing  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  State  turn- 
ed on  them  with  hope  in  their  good  sense  aod 
patriotism.    Much  was  expected  of  them;  there 
was  such  scope  for  the  exercbo  of  talent  know- 
ledge and  intellect,  (as  the  question  was  one  of 
government  in  all  its  various  applications,  and 
Virginia  had  always  hitherto  witnessed  such  Impo- 
sing displays  of  eloquence  and  talent,)  that  the 
people  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
eloquent  efforts  and  solid  results  promised  tbem. 
When  they  came  together,  it  was  found  that 
apart  from  the  division  into  whig  and  democrat, 
and  into  great  parties  on  the  Basis  question,  pre- 
viously existing,  there  were  almost  as  many  ele- 
ments of  discord  and  disagreement  as  there  were 
individual  members  in  the  body.     It  was  the 
strangest  assemblage  of  different  opinions  ever 
collected  in  Virginia;  varying  from  high  conser- 
vatism to  the  extreme  of  infinite  radicalism,  with 
all  the  variations  and  shades  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.    The  Conven- 
tion may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  an  immense 
kaleidoscope,  which  from  its  turnings  and  sha- 
kings, evolved  every  variety  of  figure  and  ap- 
pearance.   This  character  of  the  Cooventiou  re- 
sulted from  two  errors  made  ia  seleciio|;  its  msm- 
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bffs.  One  wu  that  party  service  and  party  pre- 
jodice  were  called  iu  to  influence  the  elections. 
We  tbas  bad  an  abundance  of  men  thorough!; 
truaed  to  volubility  in  reference  to  federal  poli- 
tic«,  to  those  of  the  State,  and  of  their  own 
Kction;  men  fluent  aud  able  in  that  unclasaical 
stTJe  of  declamation,  called  stump -speaking; 
who  divide  the  character  of  their  oratory  be- 
tween deouiiciation  and  endearment,  applying 
the  terms  of  each  respectively  to  political  friends 
oroppooeots.  These  men  had  a  reputation  to 
Dike,  aod  liy  the  tongue ;  their  diligence  iu  the 
Bie  of  that  powerful  member  cannot  be  suffi- 
eieoiiycomraeoded — considered  only,  however, 
u  aa  eibibition  of  persevering  industry.  As  it 
»oald  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  have  held 
the  tooj^oe  still,  they  scarcely  deserve  credit  for 
tbeuiethey  made  of  it.  If  the  same  diligence 
of  ipirit  prevailed  generally  iu  Virginia  in  acting, 
u  it  did  io  these  gentlemen  in  speaking,  the  eu- 
tire  work  of  regenerating  the  State  could  be  ac- 
cooplished  at  once.  Some  of  these  men  seem 
to  bars  thought,  that  to  reform  meant  to  over- 
tvn,  and  that  their  work  was  not  to  amend  and 
liter  the  Coastitutioo  of  Virginia,  but  to  destroy 
tL  and  casting  aside  the  rubbish  of  the  old,  from 
t^ebriek  and  mortar  of  their  own  brains  to  erect 
u  eotirely  new  structure.  Had  their  eflbrts 
Boceeeded,  the  result  would  have  been,  (the  ma- 
^als  being  drawn  from  such  sources,}  walls  of 
mud  aod  a  roof  of  lead. 

Another  error  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  a  very 
Isfge proportion  of  the  members  were  lawyers; 
^  out  of  135  were  of  this  profession.  We  mean 
BO  diirespect  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  class 
of  men,  (for  from  it  have  come  forth  some  of  the 
t^tmeQ.  and  also  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
t^ijcouutry  has  ever  produced,)  when  we  assert 
tl^at  whenever  its  members  are  collected  iu  large 
BUKs,  and  in  that  capacity  have  affairs  of  State 
^nmitted  to  their  discussion  and  deliberation, 
%  have  rarely  failed  to  do  mischief.  It  is  al- 
Qwt  impossible  for  two  of  them  to  take  a  simi- 
ivview  of  the  same  thing  from  the  same  point 
•f  ohaer?atiott ;  aod  consequently  in  affairs  of 
government,  where  «o  much  variety  of  opinion 
P'^'ttls,  tbey  wonld  be  expected  to  differ  as 
K^tdetyas  the  poles,  and  as  often  almost  as  the 
&«ndiafi  lines  that  can  be  drawn  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  We  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
u  ao  uiom,  that  a  country  governed  by  its  law- 
J^%  is  the  victim  of  misrule.  And  while  we 
night  iostaace  France  during  aod  before  the 
ReigB  of  Terror  by  way  of  proof,  we  are  con- 
tent with  the  government  of  Virginia  for  the  past 
forty  years  as  an  illustration.  The  State  has 
beeo  governed  by  a  predominance  of  lawyers 
>a  iu  legislature.  No  one  can  doubt  the  facts, 
vhiiit  cause  aud  effect  may  be  denied  them,  that 
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Virginia  has  been  badly  governed,  and  that  her 
law-makers  have  been  mainly  drawn   from  the 
legal  profession.     Like  fire,  or  water,  or  any 
other  useful  element,  they  are  good  and  neces- 
sary in  proper  place  and  in  proper  quantities; 
in  large  masses,  however,  like  these  elements, 
they  are  unmanageable  and  destructive.     The 
number  of  lawyers  in  our  State  is  about  800 ; 
and  of  these  97  sat  in  Convention — a  much  lar- 
ger proportion  than  that  representing  any  other 
class  of  the  community.     In  fact  we  have  been 
cursed  in  Virginia  with  an  abundance  of  small 
lawyers  and  still  smaller  politicians.     These  two 
characters  are  often  combined  together  in  the 
same  individual,  and  form  a  class  of  political  ani- 
mals called  pettifoggers, the  like  of  which  cannot 
be  found  in  any  one  class  of  plagues  or  monsters 
that  ever  existed  ;  whose  parallel  must  besought 
among  the  curses  sent  upon  the  Egyptians  of 
old ;  yet  who  cannot  be  represented  by  any  one 
of  those  curses,  but  whose  nearest  resemblance 
would  be  formed  by  combining  together,  in  all 
that  is  disgusting  and  disagreeable,  the  plague  of 
lice  and   the   plague  of  frogs !     This  class  had 
also  its  representatives  among  the  members  of 
the  Couvention.     With  these  elements,  then,  of 
discord  within  them,  the  Convention  assembled 
on  the  14th  day  of  October ;  and  after  a  few 
days'  session    adjourned    to  meet  in   January, 
1851.     The  reason  given  for  this  adjournment 
was,  that  as  the  census  returns  could  not  be  ob- 
tained before  the  first  of  January,  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia 
could  not  be  ascertained  until  that  time ;  upon 
these  returns,  the  new  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation could  be  correctly  based;  and  the  Con- 
vention might  thus  proceed  more  clearly  and 
more  rapidly  with  its  work.    The  chief  reason 
of  this  delay,  however,  was  that  members  might 
have  time  to  arrange  business,  to  attend  the  fall 
courts,  (an  instance  of  lawyer  legislation,)  and 
lie  ready  and  prepared  to  despatch  the  work  of 
the  Convention  when  tbey  returned.    This  delay 
seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  many  other 
delays*    It  was  a  measure  expensive  to  the  State, 
(for  the  pay  of  members  went  on  during  this 
time  of  recess,)  unnecessary  and  unwise.     This 
was  the  first  error;  it  introduced  a  dilatory  spirit 
into  the  entire  body.     Another  and  a  greater 
one  consisted  in  publishing  the  ^*  Supplement.** 
The  speeches  delivered  were  not  only  published 
in    full, — although  that  would  have  been  bad 
enough, — but  a  detailed  account  of  every  unin- 
teresting conversation  held  in  the  Convention  was 
also  printed.    A  narrative  as  useful  in  the  gen- 
eral, although  not  as  interesting,  as  would  have 
been  the  annals  of  the  famous  war  between  the 
birds  and  beasts,  wherein  not  only  lions  and  ea- 
gles, but  also  moles,  bats,  weasels  and  mio^  jtro 
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•aid  to  have  flourished  and  acted  !  It  was  doubt- 
less hoped,  by  some  who  advocated  the  measure, 
that  the  threat  df  taking  notes  Mod  putting  them 
in  print,  would  check  the  volubility  of  certain 
members.  Vain  hope!  the  profusion  of  words 
and  superabundance  of  talk  prevailed  like  an 
epidemic  influenza  throughout  the  body;  and 
the  Supplement  no  more  checked  the  flow  of  lan- 
guage than  would  the  preparing  a  reservoir,  and 
clearing  a  course  to  it,  prevent  the  pouring  into 
its  basin  a  **weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood*'  from 
numerous  muddy  and  nauseous  spriugSt  We 
will  not  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  farther 
errors  committed  in  the  cummencemeut  or  during 
the  session  of  this  body,  (the  subject  would  be 
painful  and  wearying,)  butwill,  according  to  our 
custom,  lead  out  some  of  those  who  took  a  chief 
part  in  the  debates,  or  who  otherwise  demand 
Dorice,  describe  them  and  their  style  of  oratory, 
and  give  some  account  of  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations. In  so  large  a  body,  so  variously  col- 
lected, there  were  some  men  of  great  abilities  and 
strong  minds;  as  well  as  others,  whose  iulellects 
and  acquirements  were  such  as  to  excite  aston- 
ishment at  their  presence  in  the  Convention  of 
Virginia.  There  were  guns  of  every  calibre, 
from  the  64  pounder  down  to  the  very  smallest 
pocket  pistoL  In  listening  to,  or  in  reading, 
their  deliberations,  we  find  very  great  use  made 
of  the  published  debates  of  the  Convention  of 
189()  i  by  some  they  were  referred  to  as  authority, 
and  by  others  for  purposes  of  ridicule  and  con- 
demnatiout  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  great  need  for  some  well  written  Consti- 
tutional History  of  Virginia.  Such  a  work,  from 
an  able  pen,  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  our  country ;  yet  it  would  require 
the  com  prehensive  intellect  of  such  a  man  as  John 
Marshall  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  How  great 
would  be  the  extent  of  time  that  such  a  history 
would  cover,  and  how  many  interesting  changes 
would  be  contained  in  its  pages.  Commencing 
with  the  clumsy  efforts  at  Constitution  making, 
of  the  learned  blockhead  who  sat  oti  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  while  Smith  was  trying  to  build  up 
Jamestown;  marking  the  changes  that  gradually 
<»ccured  as  the  colony  increased  in  size,  the  im- 
portant ones  that  were  made  during  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  and  the  still 
more  important  laws  and  regulations  made  by 
Nathaniel  Bacon  and  reversed  by  Gov.  Berkeley, 
we  come  to  those  great  and  lasting  alterations 
that  resulted  from  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
This  wrought  a  greater  change  for  us  than  Hun- 
Dymede  and  Magna  Charta  did  for  England. 
Taking  note  then  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  Convention  of  18<J0,  and  of  the  entire  and 
radical  revolution  made  by  that  which  has  lately 
clttMd  its  pessions,  we  would  have  traversed  the 


most  extensive  field  of  constitutional  history  that 
could  be  presented.  The  extremes  of  despotism 
and  radicalism  would  both  be  placed  before  us ; 
and  it  would  increase  our  admiration  of  tbemeo 
who  made  these  changes,  and  of  the  law-loviog 
people  who  both  dictated  and  submitted  to  diem, 
to  mark  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  bu 
been  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  and  that  oo 
violence  or  popular  outbreak  has  ever  accompa- 
nied these  changes. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  ConMitu- 
tiunof  Virginia,  as  commented  on  in  the  debates 
of  1830,  was  not  fully  understood  by  many  of 
the  members  of  this  body.  These  debates,  and 
sundry  works  also  on  political  economy,  beifif; 
apparently  swallowed  whole,  and  like  strong,  rich 
food  disagreeing  with  weak  stomachs,  produced 
an  intellectual  indigestion ;  by  which  complaiot 
many  were  prostrated,  until  the  Universalut 
Church  resembled  a  hospital,  and  debility  of 
mind  and  barrenness  of  thought  prevailed. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  men  of  this  Con- 
vention :  and  in  doing  so,  we  will  not  bring  uat 
the  Richmond  delegation,  because  they  dweSl 
among  us,  and  are  well  known  to  osr  citizeo«; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  to  those  who  sent 
them,  the  person,  manner  and  style  of  speaking 
of  the  able  delegation  represenilug  the  people  of 
Richmond. 

Henry  A.  Wise  occupied  an  important  and 
prominent  place  in  this  Convention. — not  only 
because  he  had  obtained  a  national  repnutiiin,  by 
having  served  a  long  time  in  Congress,  and  hav- 
ing occupied  a  prominent  place  in  party  politics, 
— Hiotonly  because  of  bis  eloquence  and  talents: 
but  also  because  he  took  so  decided  a  part  in  tba 
debate,  occupied  so  much  time  in  speaking,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  he,  an  Eastern  man,  advo- 
cated the  Western  Basis  of  Representation.  Hit 
political  course  has  been  an  eccentric  one ;  be 
has  revolved  around  no  central  sun,  but  has  bad 
an  irregular  orbit  of  his  own.  We  find  him 
changing  from  party  to  party,  and  from  one  po- 
litical title  to  another.  His  political  character  is 
not  understood ;  probably  the  key  to  it  ii»  this, 
that  he  delights  in  opposition,  and  even  if  agree- 
ing in  opinion  with  another,  arrives  at  his  coo- 
clusions  by  a  different  train  of  reasoning  from  that 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  agrees.  Accordtu^- 
ly,  we  find  him  changing  his  course  to  suit  bU 
convenience,  generally  when  the  party  viitb 
whom  he  acts  is  successful,  and  there  are  too 
many  with  whom  he  has  to  agree;  and  often 
appearing  to  adopt  opinions  for  the  sake  of  dif- 
fering from  those  around  him.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  had  he  been  bom  in  the  West  arnoo^ 
White  Basis  men  and  principles,  he  would  have 
adopted  and  advocated  the  Basis  of  the  East 
from  this  spirit  of  opposition;  as  it  Is  likely  that, 
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from  his  Eattern  birth  and  breeding,  be  now 
■doptttbe  Western  view  of  the  Basie  Question. 
Ii  ippeaninee,  fie  wa9  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ibie  looking  men  in  the  Assembly,  and  would  at- 
tract iti«utioa  wberever  seen.  His  face  seemed 
fall  of  csTities,— hollow  cheeks,  large  hollow 
eye-ioekeis,  and  the  most  eavemous  mouth; 
wbeo  he  ipoke,  the  eyebrow  seemed  thrown  up 
towards  die  top  of  his  head,  and  bis  mouth,  im- 
meoaelj  opened,  like  a  gate  on  its  hinges ;  so  that 
be  appeared  to  be  all  eyes  and  all  mouth— two 
very  good  features  and  faculties  in  an  orator. 
His  face  is  full  of  ileiibility,  and  by  the  easy  play 


policy.     Yet  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a 
more  perfect  unanimity  or  agreement  of  action 
in  his  powers  and  faculties.    In  the  peculiarities 
of  countenance,  of  figure,  of  feature  and  of  ges- 
ture ;  in  flexibility  of  voice  and  endurance  of 
frame;  in  the  singularities  of  his  manner,  and  in 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  his  mind,  there  is 
a  perfect  concordance.     And  in  this  lay  the  se- 
cret of  bis  power:  he  precipiuted  himself  upon 
the  subject  or    upon    his  opponent,  with  his 
entire  powers  of  body  and  of  mind.  Face,  figure, 
feature,  gesture,  flexibility  of  muscle,  limb,  voice 
^.^   >nd  intellect,  were  called  into  full  play ;  earnest* 
of  i(a  nmscles  expresses  every  emotion  and  pas- 1  ness  of  manner,  keenness  of  wit,  biting  sarcasm, 
MB  of  the  mind.     In  fact,  the  whole  face  speaks  denunciation,  unsparing  ridicule,  anecdote,  pos- 
« ere^  oivscle  and  fibre  of  it.     When  at  rest,  |  itive  assertion,  his  own  past  history  and  his  ftt- 
bMralaied  feamres,  tall,  loose-joiuted  figure,  and  ;  tore  hopes,  whatever  was  known  and  whatever 
iHgbt.  apare  form,  give  no  promise  of  physical '  might  be  conjectured  as  hearing  upon  the  snb- 
|»wer;yettbelengtbandfrequencyofhis8peech,  ject,  all  were  brought  out,  and  flung  wikJ-cat^ 
and  hb  earnest,  violent  gesticulation  show  that  fashion,  into  the  contest.     His  style  of  speaking 
be  poaaesses  great  power  of  endurance.     From  is  a  chronic  passion;  it  is  always  at  the  height  of 


oBt  rbia  cavernous  mouth,  flow  streams  of  elo- 
qoeBce,  these  hollow  eye-sockets  are  filled  up 
with  the  blase  of  the  eye,  and   the  very  flsxi- 
biliij  of  bis  features  add  force  snd  emphasis  to 
bii  words.    His  blue  eye,  even  when  quiet,  has 
adariog  ontlook,  that  well  expresses  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man ;  and  in  bis  excited  momenu,  it 
billed  aad  bnmed  in  the  fire  of  his  own  vebem- 
«>^e,  aa  if  it  would  consume  all  opposition,  and 
iotiroidate  all  resistance.     His  action  is  always 
ibaodaot,  and  is  of  the  most  vehement  and  ex- 
cited character.    Totally  devoid  of  grace,  which 
bii  leoae,  angular  figurv  forbids,  it  yet  possesess 
Q>wh  power  and  eccentric  force ;  bis  use  of  the 
^  forefioger  reminds  os  of  Randolph,  and  like 
^iD.he  eicels  in  denunciation.     His  voice  is  the 
iBost  perfect  and  beautiful  feature  that,  as  an 
<>ratof,  be  possesses;  it  is  at  once  powerful  and 
8«e«t;  u  flexible  as  the  muscles  and  features  of 
"« face,  lod  as  perfectly  under  control ;  it  has 
eompaaa,  variety,  depth  and  clearness,  and  beside 
Mil,  it  has  that  pecoliarlty  of  sound  or  accent 
*bich  roosfitntes  the  winning  spell  of  the  orator, 
wd  which  10  eflTectnally  charms  an  audience. 
la  bia  meoul  qualities  and  powers,  there  is  close 
eorrespopdence  with  his  peculiar  physical  frame 
sod  BtroDj^ly  marked  countenance.     His  mind  is 
n»t  of  the  hii;hest  order,  nor  is  it  a  learned  one ; 
"  w  esaeotially  dramatic.     Excitable   instead 
»f  powerful,  acute    rather  than  logical,  keen 
mber  tbio  strong,  he  excels  more  in  the  roan- 
°*r  than  the  matter  of  his  speeches.     Dealing 
o^Qre  in  appeals  to  the  passions  than  in  argument 
^  ufloeoce  the  reason ;  in  racy,  pointed  anec- 
<^ote«,than  in  substantial  facts;  meteoric,  not 
'^<sd]f9bioiog;  he  has  neither  the  mind  nor  man- 
»«f  to  leid  a  great  party,  or  to  carry  out  consis- 
tenily  aod  perseveringly,  any  great  scheme  of 


expression,  that  voice,  feature  and  gesture  can 
give.  In  bis  impassioned  moments,  when  the 
force  of  his  words  are  thgs  perfectly  aided  by 
voice  and  manner,  his  arms  flung  aloft  in  every 
variety  of  unnatural  gesture,  his  face  twisting, 
his  voice  almost  a  scream,  and  his  eye  glaring 
with  excitemeutt — at  these  times,  his  wonis  seem 
like  bullets  dashed  nud  flung  with  frantic  vehem- 
ence in  the  face  of  his  opponents ;  he  speaks  con* 
centrated  bitterness,  bitter  in  language,  sense,  eit* 
pression  and  action.  Yet  this  very  excitability 
of  character  which  makes  him  so  dangerous  to 
his  opponents,  renders  him  also  unsafe  to  his 
friends.  He  not  only  gets  beyond  their  control,  but 
also  beyond  his  own ;  snd  w  hen  thoroughly  exci- 
ted, neither  knows  nor  cares  what  he  says;  his 
course  is  as  vivid,  as  erratic,  as  zigzag  as  the  light- 
ning, and  almost  as  dangerous.  Unfortunately  for 
himself  aud  his  partyi  he  will  never  take  thatse- 
cond  place  for  which  his  natural  abilities  so  well  fit 
him,  (for  it  may  well  be  doubted  whet|^er  a  more 
able  and  efficient  second  man  exists  in  political 
life,)  he  will  always  strive  for  the  first  place«  and 
for  the  entire  management  of  affairs  ;  and  by  his 
erratic  course,  soon  wearies,  or  by  getting  out  of 
his  depth,  draws  his  unwilling  followers  into  de- 
struction. 

His  many  changes  maybe  accounted  for  bccanso 
of  his  natural  disposition  to  differ  from  the  mass 
of  men ;  his  ambition  appearing  to  be  that  he 
may  he  leader  of  a  minority  in  an  attack  upon 
the  long  established  opinions  of  a  majority.  He 
has,  however,  at  length  reached  a  stopping  place, 
as  according  to  his  own  account,  he  is  now  an  in- 
finite radical,  and  beyond  infinitude,  even  the  agile 
mind  of  Mr.  Wise  cannot  go.  Had  he  been  re- 
ligiously disposed,  he  would,  in  ancient  time,  have 
founded  a  new  orderof  Monks ;  not  the  Jesuit,  (for 
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there  IB  notbingbutcandorin  this  tnaii*s  character, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  opinions  if  he  would,)  bat 
the  Denunciative  Order,  condemning  everything 
it  did  not  like,  or  that  was  not  infinitely  excellent 
in  its  own  eyes.  In  modern  times,  he  would  have 
belonged  to  the  perfectionist  school,  and  sought 
computsorily  to  make  a  millenium. 

Mr.  Wise  spoke  on  every  question  that  came 
Qp,  and  in  fact,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  have  something  to  say.  His  greatest  speech 
was  made  upon  the  Basis  Question,  towards  the 
close  of  the  debate  upon  that  subject;  be  was 
five  days  in  delivering  it,  and  the  best  proof  of 
his  power  as  an  orator,  was  shown  in  the  intense 
interest  with  which  this  long  speech  was  listened 
to  by  the  people  of  Richmond.  The  galleries 
and  the  aisles  were  crowded  with  an  interested 
audience ;  the  members  of  the  Convention  gave 
up  their  chairs  to  the  ladies,  so  that  it  was  realty 
A  mixed  assembly  of  citizens,  delegates  and  la- 
dies, before  whom  be  spoke.  The  effect  of  his 
-speech  was  strikingly  evident;  and  if  the  true 
test  of  an  orator,  is  in  his  power  to  convince  a 
mixed  audience  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  to  carry  with  him  their  attention  and  their 
sympathies,  then  Henry  A.  Wise  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  in  Virginia.  To  listen  to 
that  speech,  would  give  one  a  very  correct  idea 
of  Mr.  Wise:  to  read  it,  would  give  a  very  im- 
perfect idea.  He  must  be  seen  and  heard,  to  be 
understood  ;  and  when  thus  seen  and  heard,  be- 
fore such  an  audience,  at  such  a  time  of  success 
to  his  party,  and  with  such  a  subject,  be  seems 
the  very  prince  of  scomp  orators.  This  he  is  in 
all  situations ;  at  the  bar,  in  deliberative  bodies, 
or  before  the  people,  he  is  the  same, — a  stump 
speaker,  and  nothing  more, — and  he  never  will  be 
anything  more.  He  led  the  van  of  the  Western 
party,  and  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  to  the  success  which  that  party  ob- 
tained. It  is  but  due,  however,  to  him,  to  say, 
that  he  esteemed  this  Basis  advantageous  to  the 
East  as  well  as  to  the  West;  and  hoped,  that  by 
giving  power  into  the  hands  of  Western  men, 
they  would  construct  lines  of  Railroad,  connect- 
ing East  and  West,  and  thus  increase  the  popu- 
lation, and  build  up  the  cities  of  tide-water  Vir- 
ginia. 

If  we  are  required  to  point  out  the  man  in  this 
Convention  who  appeared  to  possess  most  power 
of  mind,  and  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  place; 
in  a  word,  to  name  the  strongest  man  in  the 
whole  body,  we  unhesitatingly  point  out  Robert 
E.  Scott,  of  Fauquier.  No  man  in  this  Convin- 
tion  excelled  him  in  those  faculties  and  powers, 
that  fit  a  man  to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  party,  or 
that  qualify  him  for  and  impel  him  into  public 
life.  And  while  we  give  him  credit  for  great 
powers  of  mind,  we  by  uo  means  esteem  him  the 


greatest  orator  of  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  in 
point  of  eloquence,  he  was  equalled  by  manr, 
and  surpassed  by  others.  Summers,  of  Ka- 
nawha, bore  off*  the  palm  from  all  competitors oa 
the  score  of  oratory,  and  reminded  us  of  the 
mighty  men  of  old,  by  the  glowing  ardour  and  mo- 
ving pathos  with  which  he  spoke.  Tet,  oeitber 
his  earnest  and  persuasive  style  of  speech,  which 
so  entranced  an  audience,  nor  the  startling  bursts 
and  rapier-like  thrusts  of  Wise,  nor  the  adroitness 
and  skill  of  Hunter,  nor  the  energy  of  acdon  and 
diffusiveness  of  speech  that  marked  Sfaeffey,  al- 
though they  might  surpass  in  momentary  effect, 
could  overcome  or  equal  the  sledge-hammer  lo- 
gic, hard  to  withstand  and  diflScuh  to  wield, 
which  characterized  Mr.  Scott^smanoer  of  speak- 
ing. His  father.  Judge  Scott,  had  sat  in  tbe 
former  Convention,  and  was  one  of  its  ablest 
men.  Had  he  not  been  confined  by  bis  prartice 
as  a  lawyer,  and  to  his  court  as  a  Judge,  (thus 
compelling  his  reputation  to  be  a  local  one,)  bad 
he  mingled  in  public  life,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  clear-headed,  unflinching,  de- 
termined leaders,  that  any  party  ever  had ;  and 
he  would  have  deserved  and  achieved  honors  to 
the  arena  of  public  life.  It  ia  matter  of  donbt  if 
a  stronger  minded  man  was  left  behind  in  our 
State  or  nation  when  be  died.  Tbe  subject  of 
this  sketch,  inherited,  in  a  great  degree,  bis  fa- 
ther's faculties,  and  his  father's  character.  He 
is  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  with  striking  matioer 
and  appearance;  the  eyes  blue,  with  rather  a 
heavy  look  about  them,  until  he  becomes  excited 
in  discussion ;  the  hair  prematurely  gray ;  tbe  style 
of  face  Roman  in  the  prominent  arched  note, 
and  the  bold  cast  of  feature.  His  character 
very  well  accords  with  bis  expression  of  coon- 
tenance.  He  is  a  man  decided  and  positive  ia 
his  opinions,  fearless  in  avowing  and  defending 
them,  self-relying,  composed  under  all  cirram* 
stances,  ambitious  and  capable  of  command, 
confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  yet  not  rash  or 
unwary  enough  to  despise  an  opponent,  or  to 
neglect  preparation  for  debate.  A  cautious,  firm, 
wise,  and  yet  a  daring  man.  His  great  auug- 
onist  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Summers,  described  him 
with  no  less  felicity  than  truth,  when  he  sakl  of 
him,  **that  gentleman  has  heart  and  mind  enevgk 
to  energize  a  whole  State.  '*  He  bad  previously 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Virginia,  haviar 
sat  in  her  Legislature,  and  taken  an  active  part 
in  State  aflTairs.  Yet,  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected more  closely  aud  entirely  to  his  profesaioo, 
than  to  politics.  His  ncquiKements  are  those  of 
a  learned  lawyer,  thoroughly  informed  in  all 
points  connected  with  bis  profession:  bis  mode 
of  thought  and  style  of  expression,  •xhibit  the  ia- 
fluence  of  practice  at  the  bar,  and  show  loof 
acquaintance  with  the  subtleties  of  the  law*    Hf 
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u  a  special  plender.  Going  over  the  grouDd 
tborooghly,  be  is  too  prulix,  and  too  careful  to 
piard  every  point  of  attack ;  yet  he  opens  up  the 
wliole  sabject  in  all  its  details,  and  when  he  has 
fiouhed,  there  it  nothing  left  unsaid  that  can  aid 
the  ade  he  advocates.  He  speaks  as  though  he 
had  be«D  aecnstomed  to  keep  closely  to  the  sub- 
ject m  hsiod,  and  to  treat  of  it  in  its  minute  de- 
uik.  There  is  much  gesture  with  hioi  when 
excited  in  speaking  ;  it  is  of  that  kind,  however, 
which  belongs  to  a  lawyer  pleading  at  the  bar; 
oeither  very  varied  nor  very  graceful,  yet  suit- 
ed exaedy  to  the  character  of  his  oratory.  His 
voice  is  sot  ander  any  eoniniaiid ;  alternately  it 
ii  a  load,  ear-splitting  shout,  and  then  falls  to  a 
low  lod  sometimes  almost  inaudable  tone.  It  is 
<iefeetiva too;  a  tendency  to  stammer,  which  has 
iieeimrtth  difficulty,  partly  overcome,  is  still  per- 
ceptible. There  is,  consequently,  nothing  of  the 
»tuop  orator  about  Mr.  Seott ;  he  would  not  suit 
I  nixed  aodieoce.  He  is  not  an  eloquent  speak- 
ffi  not  flowing,  not  discnrstve,  not  even  fluent; 
hcdoea  not  stir  the  feelings  or  excite  the  passions, 
he  coflvioces  the  understanding.  He  uses  solid 
in^moent,  close  fitting  logic  and  clinching  facts. 
The  art  of  public  spanking  is  not  with  him  a 
natter  of  ornament,  or  an  instrument  of  music, 
it  ii  a  weapeo  for  attack  and  defence ;  unsightly, 
perfaapi.  yet  well  tempered  and  most  effective. 
He  uaea  it  as  a  workman  employs  a  lever,  to 
<)^enoni  obstacles,  and  to  arrange  heavy  mate- 
riali  ioto  a  substantial  form.  You  describe  his 
'peecbea  then,  not  by  praising  them  as  beautiful 
ipecimem  of  elocution,  or  as  fanciful  emanations 
from  an  excited  imagination ;  not  as  displays  of 
veil  cultivated  rhetoric,  nor  even  as  the  result  of 
Mihauaatic  feeling  in  an  earnest  spirit ;  you  da- 
Krihe  then  when  you  eall  them  powerful,  men- 
1^  efforti.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  formidable  adversary 
iBdebtte,  and  possesses,  with  all  this  heavy  pow- 
er  aflogie,  the  readiness  and  versatility  which  be- 
^^^  to  uiea  of  his  profession.  No  one  sees 
■Mre  readily  an  opponent's  weak  point  or  takes 
idvantaKo  of  it  with  more  effect.  Possessing 
S^at  ioavity  of  manner  in  debate,  there  is,  from 
^he  verycoascionanessof  power  on  his  own  part, 
>^>«sitien  to  hear  his  ndvenary's  full  expla- 
o*ti<Hi;  ud  then,  after  allowing  full  force  to  the 
■'piaeot  of  bk  opponent,  he  deliberately  sets  to 
^erh  and  destroys  it,  or  he  grapples  with  his  an- 
ta^onist,  disarms  him.  and  wraps  him  round 
^■(h  the  folds  of  his  logic,  boa-coustric  tor-sty  la, 
until  th«  Bofortunate  victim  is  covered  and  crusb- 
^'  The  deliberation  with  which  this  is  done, 
thecottl  pleasure  taken  in  it  by  the  operator,  as 
^<^IlMtbe  contortions  of  the  victim  and  his  in* 
«aec^e  efforts  for  release,  render  the  exhibition 
Ki&etinies  a  most  amusing  one.  H  is  a  power 
"*  i*road  of  nsing,  aad  it  some  times  appears  to  be 


too  great  a  violation  of  the  law  against  cruelty 
to  auimalA  1  There  is,  iu  the  whole  character  and 
bearing  of  this  man,  added  to  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, that  moral  power  which  results  from 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  him, 
that  he  will  not  shrink  from  any  consequences 
to  which  his  words  may  lead  him ;  that  he  will 
maintain  whatever  he  has  said  at  the  risk  of  life, 
no  matter  by  whom  they  may  be  called  in  quea- 
tion.  Mr.  Scott  never  appeared  to  more  advan* 
tage  than  he  did  toward  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  the  Basis  Question.  After  battling  manful- 
ly for  the  Mixed  Basis,  during  a  long  discussion, 
it  was  found,  that  from  the  defection  of  some  of 
the  former  friends  of  that  basis,  it  could  not  be 
carried.  And  it  was  in  this  time  of  doubt  and 
defection,  whilst  the  contest  was  still  uncertain 
in  issue,  and  even  after  it  had  been  pretty  plain- 
ly ascertained  that  the  advocates  of  the  Mixed 
Basis  could  not  carry  their  measure,  that  Mr. 
Scott  exerted  himself  with  more  than  his  usual 
power. 

It  is  a  sight  worthy  seeing,  to  witness  the  strug- 
gles of  a  brave  man  against  misfortune,  or  tn 
mark  the  heroism  with  which  one  man  can  check 
the  rout  of  his  fellows,  and  combat  bravely  in 
the  rear  of  a  retreating  army.  And  no  less  interv 
esting  was  it  in  this  war  of  opinion,  when  one 
party  was  losing  and  the  other  gaining,  and  when 
confusion  was  spreading  in  his  own  ranks,  to  see 
one  man  stand  firm,  and  hear  down  upon  his  op- 
ponents with  a  power  and  energy  that  made  them 
fear  him.  There  was  on  this  occasion  m  might 
and  a  recklessness,  even  a  fierceness  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke,  that  drew  the  admiration 
of  his  own  party,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  even  fear  of  his  adversaries.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts  and  those  of  his  party,  who  remained  true 
to  their  principles,  he  was  outvoted,  and  the 
white,  or  unmixed  basis,  adopted. 

Mr.  Sheffpy,  of  Augusta,  made  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  the  White  Basis. 
He  is  still  a  young  man,  although  from  having 
served  in  the  Legislature  for  several  sessions  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  this  Conveution,  he  baa 
experience  in  parliamentary  rules  and  practicea. 
His  profession  as  a  lawyer,  has  given  him  oppor^ 
tunity  of  cultivating  his  natural  gift  of  speech, 
until  he  has  acquired  great  readiness  and  fluency. 
His  style  of  speaking  is  of  an  excited,  vehement 
character,  accompanied  with  a  great  dealof  gea- 
ture. — a  superabundance,  iudeed, — especially 
when  much  heated  in  debate.  Apart  from  this 
excessive  gesticulation  and  unnecessary  vehem- 
ence,-^which  time  and  experience  will,  no  doubts 
correct — Mr.  Sheffey  takes  high  rank  for  se 
young  an  orator,  as  a  man  of  talent,  industry  and 
eloquence.  His  speech  on  the  Basis  Question, 
was  carefully  prepared  and  earnestly  delivered} 
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altboogb,  like  many  other  speakers,  he  had  drawo 
largely  weapons  of  ofience  and  defence,  from 
the  arsenal  of  arnos  laid  up  in  such  a  storehouse 
as  the  published  debates  of  1830.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  speakers  in  this  Convention,  to 
strike  out  anything  new ;  the  ground  had  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  the  whole  subject  made 
plain  by  former  observers.  Mr  Sheflfey  certain- 
ly distinguished  himself  for  the  manliness  with 
which  he  defended  the  principles  of  his  constitu- 
ents, aud  made  a  very  sensible  speech  in  a  very 
vehement  manner. 

There  were  some  men  in  this  Convention,  who 
seemed  to  form  a  party  of  themselves.  They 
might  be  called,  not  the  infinite,  but  the  tran- 
scendental radicals.  In  listening  to  them,  we 
were  perpetually  reminded  that,  although  a  man 
might  be  followed  into  the  third  heavens  in  de- 
batOt  yet,  when  he  got  beyond  that,  we  could  not 
follow  him,  and  were  also  forcibly  reminded  of 
that  beautiful  quotation  from  the  child's  primer, 
"the  Eagle*B  flight  is  out  of  sight!"  They, 
were,  however,  firm  and  earnest  in  advocating 
their  inaccessible  opinions,  being  honest  advo- 
cates of  what  they  thought  right.  We  may  mis- 
represent those  men  when  we  speak  of  them  as 
transcendentalists,  and  Utopians;  we  certainly 
could  not  understand  them. 

There  were  others  who  came  into  convention 
as  radicals;  ^et,  finding  themselves  soon  oot-rad- 
icalled  by  many  more  *  infinite*  than  themselves, 
rather  abated  in  their  pretensions  to  that  title. 
They  expressed  themselves  in  milder  terms  with 
respect  to  rheir  opinions,  and  were,  in  fact,  some- 
what conservative  in  their  tendencies.  These 
may  be  called  indistinct  radicals. 

Again,  there  were  some  who  spoke  in  an  of- 
fensive tone,  and  a  bullying  aud  menaciug 
manner — who  demanded  what  they  wanted 
with  arrogance' — who  spoke  of  retiring  from  the 
Convention,  and  even  of  dividing  the  State — 
who  justified  the  contemptible  and  rascally  sys- 
tem of  log-rolling  that  has  so  long  disgraced  Vir- 
ginia Legislation — who  endeavored  to  set  one 
class  of  the  community  against  another,  drawing 
a  di:ti action  betiveen  the  rich  and  the  ftopk — 
who  spoke  as  if  they  thought  the  majority  of 
any  community  had  an  absolute  right  to  the 
property  of  the  whole  community,  and  who  ad- 
vocated iu  fact  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  King 
Numbers.  They  might  well  be  called  Detesta- 
ble Radicals. 

There  wore  others  who  were  well  able  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  these  deliberations, — men 
who  rank  high  as  men  of  mind  and  character, 
yet  who  were  too  careless  of  fame  or  of  too 
philosophical  a  frame  of  mind  to  labor  in  such  a 
turmoil,  or  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  compo- 
siug  such  strifes.    They  were  a  class  of  digni- 


fied, quiet-looking  members  who  bore  rather  ibe 
relation  of  spectators  than  of  active  participa- 
tors in  the  contest.  In  this  respect  they  resem- 
bled those  grave  and  revered  men  of  great  rtpa- 
tation  who  sat,  solely  by  way  of  oraamc ot  is 
the  Convention  of  1830.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
this  Convention  that  it  was  a  place  of  exbibitioa 
for  men  of  moderate  intellect;  its  strong  men, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  silent  and  inactive, 
its  weak  men  were  noisy  and  diligent. 

Mr.  Chilton  of  Fauquier  was  one  of  the  tbkft, 
most  indoleut  and  finest  looking  men  in  the  coo- 
vention.  A  large  and  rather  portly  figure,  well 
marked  features,  ruddy  complexion,  a  raantve 
forehead,  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  couBteaance  ex- 
pressing at  once  good  nature,  hnmor  aad  intel- 
lect mada  up  his  appearance.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing is  slow  and  quiet,  with  very  little  artioa;  bii 
disposition  is  too  calm  to  tie  much  stirred  ap  bj 
the  excitement  around  him ;  yet  there  is  a  Teio 
of  humor  running  through  his  speeches  and 
breaking  out  whenever  there  ia  occanoa.  He 
possesses  readiness  at  repartee,  and  proved  him- 
self a  match  for  any  present  in  a  trial  of  wit*. 
Mr.  Wise  and  himself  had  an  amusing  encoontec 
occasioned  by  an  assault  made  by  Mr.  Wife 
upon  the  conservative  opinions  of  Mr.  Chiltoa. 
After  a  few  passages  Mr.  Wise  was  called  opon 
to  define  his  position  as  An  Infinite  Radical,  aod 
in  doing  so  took  abundance  of  time,  abundaace 
of  words  and  superabundance  of  gesture ;  he 
spoke  **</e  omnih^u  rthiui  et  qmbutdam  aliis,^  re- 
solved society  into  its  original  elements  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  atoms,  and  put  it  together 
again  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  speech  supposed  himself  to  have  given  the 
definition.  It  was  certainly  a  microacopic  one, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  save  himself  could  perceive 
it  Mr.  Chilton  rose,  and  after  thanking  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  said  that  the  ooly 
way  in  which  he  could  understand  it  was  b? 
comparison,  aud  that  it  reminded  him  strongly  of 
Falstaff's  bill,  **s8ck  five  pounds,  bread  ooe 
penny !" 

Either  from  indolence  or  from  indifference  to 
the  subject  discussed  he  did  not  take  the  promi- 
nent plaee  in  the  debates  that  was  expected  of 
him.  The  fact  too  that  his  opinions  underwent 
a  changOf  during  the  course  of  the  diacussion, 
renderod  him  less  decided  in  his  course,  anJ 
prevented  bis  taking  any  very  active  part  in  the 
convention.  He  possessed  great  power  in  de- 
bate :  yet  it  was  that  of  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre 
difficult  to  wield  or  bring  to  bear  on  any  poiut. 
And  in  thia  case  the  gun  may  be  said  to  hare 
recoiled  and  damaged  its  own  parly,  inaemucti 
as  Mr.  Chilton  left  the  Basis  of  the  Cast  sad 
voted  with  the  western  men. 

Mr,  Ferguson  stood  among  the  very  beat  mco 
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to  th«  house  in  poiot  of  strength  of  iotellect.  Ha 
advocated  the  white  basis  with  very  great  Hbility, 
ind  proved  bioiself  b  forcible  speaker  well  ac- 
tMComed  to  debate.  He  is  a  large,  strongly 
boiit  iniD,  with  a  hemvy  east  of  countenance ; 
lod  It  first  sight  doee  not  appear  a  man  of  that 
tileotiiid  power  which  he  really  possesses.  His 
m  bag  a  rather  dull  expression  when  uneicited, 
hu  forehead  is  high  and  well  shaped,  with  the 
brow  heavy  and  lowering.  The  style  of  speak- 
io^  eorrespoods  with  bis  physical  appearance. 
Solid  aod  itroog  rather  than  elegant  or  graceful, 
be  i^rapples  a  subject  as  n  smith  would  seize  a 
aw  of  Iron  and  hammer  it  into  shnpe  by  force 
(»f  ffliucte  Bad  sinew.  He  marches  boldly  up  to 
I  sobject,  without  turning  either  to  one  side  or 
ibeotber;  and  without  any  circumlocution  or  any 
Rekiog  for  fine  words  or  figures  of  rhetoric  to 
lid  or  adorn  his  progress,  endeavors  at  once  to 
srertam  bis  opponent's  position  and  then  to  es- 
UblUb  bis  own.  He  is  therefore  readily  exposed 
to  a  llaak  attack,  and  often  suffers  from  the 
idroit  and  agile  assaults  of  a  cunning  adversary. 
Siill  with  admirable  pertinacity  he  maintains  his 
^9ud,  aad  faces  about  to  every  new  point  of 
lUicfc.  He  is  a  clear  headed,  independent, 
•tnmgmioded  man,  always  ready  and  always 
^le.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  a 
laere  decided  part  in  the  work  before  the  con- 
UBiioa;  as  be  poasessed  talent  to  do  well  what 
*as  dose  badly  by  weaker  men.  While  we 
(oDiider  bim  perhaps  to  have  been  equal  in  na- 
tive lateot  to  any  man  in  this  convention  he  was 
Bot  equal  in  acquired  power,  in  accomplish- 
i^ati  or  in  influence*  to  many.  He  possesses 
tbatiodoleoce  which  so  often  accompanies  In- 
^(iect,  aad  which  renders  it  useless  or  hurtful  to 
^  p<i8ieaaor  or  the  pnblic. 

Mr.  Edmunds  of  Halifax  was  another  very 
^^  mao  irbo  took  but  a  lesser  part  in  the  work 
•fthe  coBveotion.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
taleotsaod  accomplishments,  his  mind  being  well 
cuiiivated  ia  studies,  and  well  trained  in  debate. 
Hid  style  of  speaking  is  easy  and  graceful,  rather 
Mted  for  iu  quiet  flow  of  words  and  for  its  log<^ 
>(al  evolutioD  of  thoughts  and  argument  than  for 
^P^aeioDed  eloquence  or  a  vigorous  display  of 
P^^er.  His  appearance  has  nothing  in  it  pecu- 
liar, or  likely  to  attract  attention;  it  is  that  of  a 
<)u(et  aad  dignified  gentleman.  The  speoch  de- 
u^ered  by  bim  on  the  basis  question,  following 
ibitof  Mr.  Summers,  was  one  of  the  ablest  deliv- 
ered 00  that  side  of  the  question.  It  showed 
perbapi  more  statesmanlike  ability  than  anyone 
'peeeb  delivered  iu  the  convention,  and  indicated 
*  b'Sb  order  of  talent.  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Edmunds,  however,  appear  better  when  read 
tban  when  spoken,  and  unlike  most  of  those  de- 
BTered  on  this  subject  will  bear  reading  and  re- 


ward the  reader.  A  similar  remark  may  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goode  of  Mecklen- 
burg, although  from  ill  health  he  was  unable  to 
speak  with  even  his  usual  vigor.  He  had  sat  io 
the  former  convention,  and  taken  part  in  its  de- 
liberations, so  that  he  was  well  prepared  and 
well  qualified  by  previous  practice  and  present 
knowledge  to  bear  an  important  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. His  speech  was  one  of  much  eloquence 
and  beauty ;  nor  did  its  eloquence  of  style  and 
beauty  of  diction  detract  from  its  force  of  ar- 
gument. Messrs.  Conway,  Barbour,  Purkins, 
Bocock  and  others  of  the  young  men  of  the 
convention  made  able  speeches  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  favor  of  the  mixed  basis;  and  Messrs. 
Neeson,  Hoge,  Van  Winkle,  McComasand  many 
other  western  men  battled  stoutly  in  defence  of 
their  own  views. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hunter  of  Jefl*erson  made  a 
speech  in  the  close  of  the  debate  that  was  lis- 
tened to  with  great  interest.  It  was  delivered 
at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  Richmond  and 
especially  the  ladies,  had  become  interested  in 
the  discussion  from  having  heard  the  long  stump 
speech  of  Mr.  Wise;  and  when  it  had  become 
customary  to  consider  the  convention  as  a  de- 
bating society,  whose  discussions  were  both  amu- 
sing and  interesting.  The  speeches  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman,  and  were  meant  for 
the  audience.  This  was  the  only  tifaie  that  wo 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
while  his  speech  was  less  argumentative  and 
powerful  than  many  others  delivered,  it  was  very 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  assem- 
bly. He  is  a  very  pleasing  speaker  in  manner 
and  appearance,  very  adroit  in  the  management 
of  his  subject,  and  very  effective  before  a  mixed 
audience.  Mr.  Muscoe  R.  H.  Garnett  bad  al- 
ready acquired  reputation  throughout  our  stato 
as  a  young  man  of  learning  and  talent.  His  ap- 
pearance is  youthful,  and  striking  from  its  mir  of 
quiet  self-possession.  Never  appearing  excited 
even  in  debate,  using  very  little  gesture,  and  ex- 
hibiting none  of  that  contortion  of  countenance 
BO  common  in  our  public  speakers,  nothing  can 
be  farther  removed  from  the  standard  of  the 
stump  orators  than  bis  elocution.  His  oratory  is 
that  of  a  student,  with  the  lines  of  thought  still 
on  his  brow,  speaking  that  which  he  has  thought 
out  and  written  down;  and  this  too  with  no 
more  gesture  or  excitement  of  tone  than  is  used 
when  alone.  His  speech  is  a  soliloquy.  This 
student  character  belongs  to  him ;  he  is  evidently 
a  good  classical  scholar,  and  possesses  much 
general  and  particular  knowledge.  Neverspeak- 
ing  without  full  preparation  his  addresses  "smell 
of  the  lamp."  Learned  in  the  Ibw,  and  well  in- 
formed in  constitutional  history  he  throws  light 
upon  every  subject  that  he  touches.   Yet  whether 
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ofTering  argument,  eihihiting  statistics,  exposing 
an  adversary's  untenable  ground,  uttering  sar- 
casm, dealing  forth  wit.  or  piling  up  knowledge — 
there  is  the  same  quiet,  unmoved  countenance, 
the  pale  face  is  never  flushed,  nor  is  there  any 
excitement  of  voice  or  motion. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Albemarle,  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  JeSerson,  led  off  that  small  body  of 
eastern  men  who  left  iheir  own  party,  and  gave 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  West.  His  course 
and  speeches  exhibit  a  striking  example  of  the 
ivell-kuown  axiom,  that  talent  is  not  hereditary. 

We  close  our  list  with  Mr.  Summers,  of  Ka- 
nawha, who  was  admitted  by  all  who  heard  him 
to  be  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Convention. 
He  is  a  stout,  even  portly  man,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, with  rather  a  heavy  cast  of  features ;  an 
eye  neither  bright  nor  dull,  and  nothing  in  his 
appearance  to  indicate  the  brilliRnt  and  beautiful 
elocution  of  which  he  is  capable.  He  is  a  shrewd, 
•agacious  party  leader,  possesses  great  tact  in 
in  guiding  himself  aud  his  cause  among  difficul- 
ties, and  penetration  in  finding  out  and  seizing 
upon  an  adversary's  weak  point.  The  success 
of  his  party  is  very  much  due  to  his  eloquence 
and  his  efforts.  In  fact,  of  the  three  who  chiefly 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  men  who 
advocated  the  White  Kasis,  Wise,  Ferguson  and 
Summers,  we  are  disposed  to  place  him  first  in 
point  of  infliience.  The  imprudence  and  vio- 
lence of  Wise  often  injured  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated; Ferguson  was  not  equal  in  tact,  and 
was  out-manceuvred  and  rather  overmatched  by 
Scott;  while  Summers  was  equal  in  skill  and 
management  to  any,  and  overmastered  all  in 
point  of  eloquence.  Perhaps  to  Mr.  Randolph 
and  his  colleagues,  is  due  the  chief  meed  of  praise 
for  this  success ;  yet  as  much  is  due  to  a  fulcrum 
on  which  strength  and  skill  have  placed  a  lever. 
and  by  its  aid  raised  a  weighty  burdeu.  Strength 
and  skill  are  praised,  aud  the  result  of  the  labor 
10  received  gladly ;  the  fulcrum  is  crushed  into 
the  earth  and  left  there  forgotten. 

When  Mr.  Summers  rose  to  speak,  he  at  first 
rather  hesitated,  and  appeared  to  labor  in  the 
effort ;  yet  thoughts,  and  words  too,  soon  came  to 
his  aid,  and  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  his 
aye  became  lighted  up,  his  heavy  form  assumed 
more  ease,  the  whole  countenance  beamed  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  felt,  and  he  stood  forth 
a  master  of  eloquence,  swaying'and  guiding  the 
minds  of  his  audience  as  he  pleased.  No  man 
who  spoke  in  this  Convention  produced  such 
an  effect;  and  thia  is  the  true  test  of  eloquence. 
There  was  a  pathos  in  his  words  and  tones  when 
describing  the  state  of  feeling  in,  and  the  griev- 
aucee  of,  the  West,  that  melted  all  hearts,  and 
even  touched  the  well  hardened  .ones  of  bis  fel- 
low members.    Like  all  true  eloquence,  no  des- 


cription can  describe  its  character,  or  fully  ei- 
hibit  its  power.     It  was  not  a  storm  aweepieg 
all  before  it,  and  overcoming  opposition  by  pros- 
trating its  opponents;  he  does  not  carry  away 
an  audience  by  sublime  bursts  of  declamatioa.  or 
persuade  them  contrary  to  their  better  jadgroeat, 
to  adopt  sentiments  they  believe  wrong:  it  was 
not  a  mere  excitement  of  the  passions — it  was 
not  simply  a  conviction  of  the  reaaoo — it  was 
not  alone  a  persuasion  of  the  will — it  was  not 
entii'ely  a  belief  in  the  speaker^  eaodor  sod 
truthfulness,  but  something  of  them  all  eorohined 
in  exact  proportion,  and  impressed  upon  the  heart 
and  miud  by  beautiful  thoughts  and  harmonioui 
words.     He  led  captive  the  will — he  cooviaced 
the  reason — be  stirred  up  not  the  paBsiona»  bat 
the  feelings — he  inspired  a  true  belief  in  his  ow  a 
honest  and  fervent  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  can^e 
he  advocated — he  subdued  his  hearers  by  his 
touching  appeals ;  he  roused  and  thrilled  tbem  by 
his  stirring  descriptions ;  he  attracted  the  eye  by 
the  ease  and  grace  of  his  gesture,  and   pleased 
the  ear  by  the  melody  and  the  harmony  of  his 
sentences — in    a    word,   he  so  tranaplanted  his 
own  opinions,  and  his  own  feelings,  into  bis  bear- 
ers, that  they  thought  as  he  thought,  mourned 
when  he  lamented,  rejoiced  with  his  joy,  antici- 
pated triumph  in  his  expectation,  and  exulted 
with  him  in  the  prospect  of  victory.     He  stood 
a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  all  hia  associates 
in  point  of  eloquence ;  there  was  none  like  him 
in  the  Convention  or  the  State.     It  renainda  us 
of  the  description  we  have  of  Patrick  Henry's 
powers  of  speech,  when  we  see  the  efl*ecc  pro- 
d uced  by  this  man*s  eloquence.     A  nd  as  the  Arab 
tribes  are  said  to  return  thanks  to  God   when  a 
poet  appears  among  them,  esteeming  thiadivioe 
gift  of  song  as  more  worthy  of  praise  than  any 
other  blessings,  so  did  those  who  listened  to  this 
man  of  gifted  words  rejoice  that  an  orator  had 
appeared  in  our  midst,  who  brought  to  mind  tbo 
memory  of  our  former  fame  iu  eloqaenee. 

The  whole  secret  of  this  power  consists  in  earn- 
estness.  When  the  speaker  believes  firmly  aaci 
enthusiastically  the  truth  and  the  necessity  of  what 
he  says,  and  wishes  his  hearers  to  believe  it  to<K. 
he  disarms  opposition  of  its  most  powerful  de- 
fence, and  lays  it  open  uncovered  to  aasault. 
However  uncouth  the  speaker ;  however  ignc»> 
rant  and  untrained ;  however  ofienaive  eveo  in 
sentiment,  candid  opinions,  earnestly  adveDced, 
are  always  impressive — always  eloquent.  An«l 
if  to  this  great  faculty  there  be  added,  only  bow  « 
ever  as  subordinates,  the  graces  of  elocution,  tfa€ 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  force  of  logic,  and  th« 
harmony  of  voice  and  gesture,  the  speaker  eharm». 
captivates,  and  carries  with  him  irresistibly  tba 
hearts  aud  sympathies  of  his  audience.  Harts 
estness  is  the  true  soul  of  eloquence. 
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Id  compariog  thn  two  great  champions  of  the 
opposiie  parties,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Sn miners, 
we  are  someiriiat  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  them 
together,  that  their  respective  meriis  may  be  es- 
tioiated.  Both  are  able  lawyers — both  are  ef- 
feftire  speakers — both  are  discreet  and  skilful 
l»rtj  leaders :  both  powerful,  yet  different. 
The  one  is  a  logician ;  the  other  an  orator :  the 
one  M  anitoos  to  prove  his  point  fully,  entirely, 
Mtttfictorily,  to  his  own  mind — he  demands  of 
himself  a  grade  of  effort,  and  brings  his  argu* 
pKot  up  to  his  own  high  standard  of  perfection ; 
tte  other,  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  his 
BKo  vieiri,  strives  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
ikill  of  an  orator  to  convince  his  audience,  and 
persaide  them  to  bis  belief.  One  considers  or- 
Duneot  ao  wcumbrance,  and  strips  himself  for 
ibe  eocoonter  of  all  that  he  has  esteemed  super- 
Sdftus;  the  other  adds  ornament  to  beauty,  and 
o^iefuUi  combines  elegance  with  strength :  one 
KmoTet  every  obstacle  from  bis  way,  that  all 
aij  see  clearly  to  the  end ;  the  other  covers  the 
patfawaj  with  objects  of  attraction  and  interest, 
lod  leads  fiom  one  to  another  until  the  distance 
ii  easily  accomplished.  One  handles  a  quarter- 
etaC  aod  sweeps  down  every  thing  within  its 
ruge ;  the  weapon  of  the  other  is  the  rapier, 
gracefolty,  easily  and  effectively  used  by  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  The  closed  fist  is  an  apt  symbol 
sf  the  oae,  and  its  nse  to  grasp  firmly  aod  to 
•mite  powerfully,  well  characterises  his  intellect 
aiMi  bis  oratory :  the  open  hand  marks  the  other, 
^  is  a  fit  emblem  of  his  power  to  persuade  and 
li9  disposition  to  conciliate. 

There  were  many  others  in  this  Convention 
^rtby  of  description ;  yet  as  we  have  mention- 
^  those  who  were  chief,  and  who  took  most 
prooioeot  part  in  its  labor,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
>p«ak  of  those  that  remain.  The  public  was 
<)i«ppoiDted  in  the  display  of  talent  exhibited. 
Aod  if  the  session  of  this  body  be  looked  upon 
tt  a  fab  specimen  of  the  intellectual  standing 
SQd  statesraanlike  character  of  Virginia,  then 
Virginia  has  certainly  degenerated  during  the 
it^t  tweoty  years.  She  must  be  in  the  dotage 
of  second  childhood,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
uaoont  of  aorsery  babble  and  antique  garrul- 
ity exhibited  in  its  debates.  Much  eloquence, 
lauch  JDiellect,  are  to  be  pointed  out  in  individ- 
ual cases;  yet  taken  as  a  whole,  looked  upon  as 
^  oeo  of  other  States  took  upon,  or  as  history 
will  consider  it,  (viz  :  as  the  condensed  intellect 
aod  character  of  Virginia,)  it  has  proved  any 
^H  but  a  cause  of  honor  to  our  State.    From 

• 

iti  expennve  length  of  session,  and  copiousness 
of  Supplement — from  the  radicalism  of  opinion 
ct pressed,  better  suited  to  the  demagogues  of 
f  raoee  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  than  to  the  free 
lad  equal  citizen  of  our  Republic---from  the  tame- 
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ness,  to  call  it  no  worse*  with  which  one  parry, 
the  East,  defended  a  time-honored  and  justice'^ 
founded  principle,  and  the  submissivenees  with 
which  they  allowed  it  to  he  wrested  away— from 
the  desertion  of  party  and  of  principle  exhibited 
by  some,  in  spite  of  electoral  pledges  and  subse- 
quent instructions — from  the  bullying  tone  of 
menace  adopted  by  another  party,  the  West« 
with  the  threatof  retiring  from  the  Convention-^ 
and  from  the  successful  effect  of  these  threats 
and  menaces  in  intimidating  their  antagonists 
in  carrying  their  point — from  all  these  causes  of 
shame  we  cannot,  as  Virginians,  point  to  this 
Convention,  without  feeling  our  State  honor  to 
have  been  lessened  by  its  existence,  or  without 
a  blush  of  shame  maurliog  our  cheeks  when  wo 
speak  of  this  contest  in  its  progress  and  in  its 
results. 

But  this  Convention  was  not  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  Virginia  intellect  or  Virginia  character. 
The  very  manner  in  which  it  was  selected,  and 
the  errors  made  in  choosing  its  members,  evi- 
dently show  that  not  the  best  men  of  the  State 
in  general,  but  the  noisiest  were  selected.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  a  more  able  and 
more  dignified  body  might  have  been  gathered 
in  Virginia  than  this  one ;  and  we  will  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  In  many  instances,  the  better 
man  was  left  at  home,  and  the  inferior  one 
elected  by  the  people  in  choosing  its  members. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  such  a  body  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  Virginia  to  revise  their  consti- 
tution, tends  in  some  degree  to  confirm  the  as- 
sertion often  made  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
State.  This  assertion  we  do  not  believe ,  there 
is  as  much  high  character  in  Virginia  now  as  for- 
merly; but  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not  seen 
as  frequently  in  public  life  as  it  was  in  times  of 
old. 

Tried  by  her  various  Conventions,  how  stri- 
kingly does  Virginia  resemble  that  mighty  statue 
which  the  royal  sleeper  of  Babylon  saw  in  his 
dream.  The  upper  part  of  fine  gold,  the  mid- 
dle of  silver  and  brass,  the  last  and  lowest  of 
mingled  iron  and  clay.  The  first  glorious  and 
splendid,  shedding  beauty  all  around  and  attract- 
ing admiration  from  every  quarter.  The  second 
rich  and  strong,  each  distinct  and  each  valuable, 
yet  harmoniously  and  usefully  blended  in  one 
excellent  mass.  The  third  a  tottering,  unnatu- 
ral mingling  of  streugth  aod  weakness ;  neither 
ornamental,  useful  or  honorable. 

The  Virginia  of  our  fathers,  that  Old  Domin- 
ion of  which  we  have  been  so  proud,  no  longer 
exists.  We  are  in  a  trannition  state ;  there  is 
nothing  fixed,  nothing  settled ;  a  middle  state  is 
one  of  doubt,  uncertainty  and  danger ;  we  are 
in  that  condition,  and  what  we  shall  be  no  one 
can  divine ;  the  froth  and  foam  and  trash  of  se- 
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ciety  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  ae  evidence  of 
the  fermentation  going  on  within,  and  by  this 
are  we  now  judged  in  the  eyes  of  strangers.  The 
old  things  cannot  be  restored ;  we  roust  make  the 
best  of  what  is  left  us.  From  the  materials  of 
the  old,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  with  the 
skill  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  we 
shall  yet  again  build  up  a  character  and  establish 
a  fame  for  this  good  old  commonwealth,  that  shall 
eclipse  all  her  past  honors  and  make  ber  to  be 
widely,  favorably,  and  reverently  known. 

There  must  be,  however,  another  set  of  archi- 
tects than  these  Babel-like  builders,  who  have 
lately  scattered  to  every  part  of  our  State.  The 
changes  made  are  too  great,  too  hastily  made, 
of  too  crude  a  character  not  to  ofiend  in  some 
points,  and  to  require  revision  and  changes  in 
many  others.  Virginia  will  need,  and  may  yet  hope 
for  another  Convention  of  better  men,  better  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  goveruroeut,  and  capable 
of  producing  a  better  result.  This  must  be  in  the 
future,  however ;  the  possibility  of  such  another 
assembisgo  occurring,  would  affect  this  venera- 
ble commonwealth,  as  a  return  paroxysm  of  dis- 
ease would  an  exhausted  patient ;  she  would  ex- 
pire of  '^deliquium  animi,'*  or  linger  long  under 
constitutional  disease,  and  die  of  intellectual  ma- 
rasmus. Yet  if,  after  trying  the  evils  of  this 
coustitution,  it  should  appear  impossible  to  make 
a  better  selection  for  another  Convention,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  suffer  the  certain  evils  of 
our  bad  system  of  government  than  to  fly  from 
them,  and  like  the  fool  in  the  fable,  call  up  an 
evil  spirit  whom  we  cannot  lay,  and  whose  power 
to  injure  we  cannot  prevent  or  resist.  The  salu- 
tary warning,  imparted  to  the  people  of  Virgin- 
ia, by  the  exiltence  of  this  Convention,  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  they  again  hastily 
call  into  being  and  action  a  large  and  irresponsi- 
ble debating  club,  with  the  name  of  Reform  Con- 
vention. A  huge,  lethargic,  self-existing  and 
many-mouthed  monster;  not  Argus-eyed,  silent 
and  watchful ;  not  of  the  Cerberus  character, 
guarding  carefully  his  trust ;  but  something  that 
the  ancient  poets  never  dreamed  of,  unless  in- 
deed the  one-eyed  Cyclops  with  his  eye  torn  out 
be  a  fit  resemblance ;  **  monstrum  horrendum,  in- 
forme,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 

This  Convention  met  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1850,  and  adjourned  the  1 5th  October,  1851, 
after  a  session  of  nearly  eight  months.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  time  was  consumed  in  dis- 
cussing the  basis  of  represention,  and  when  this 
was  finally  adjusted,  the  other  important  discus- 
sions had  to  be  hastily  made.  So  that  many 
things  which  should  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered, were  acted  on  without  much  debate.  The 
members  of  the  ConvenjioA  were  tired  of  one 
another  and  worn  out  with  discussion :  the  pub- 


lic was  weary  of  both.  The  expense  accmii 
to  the  State  by  the  session  of  this  body  waanoi 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  an  immeoi 
sum  to  pay  for  ao  amall  a  retvra ;  the  balance 
decidedly  against  the  Commoawcaltfa ;  no  on 
can  doobt  that  she  has  lost  by  the  cxperimen 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  75,740  voter 
while  11,060  cast  their  votes  against  it;  and  i 
there  were  in  Virginia  195.927  men  over  tweati 
one  years  of  age,  (who  are  all,  or  very  nearly  a! 
entitled  to  vote  by  this  Constitntion,)  it  folio  a 
that  of  the  195,000  voters  in  the  State,  \\9SKi 
were  either  openly  or  secretly  hostile  to  it ;  eithi 
voting  against  it  at  the  polls,  or  uowillingly  at 
quiescing  in  it  to  avoid  another  ConveDCioo.  Th 
Constitntion,  (like  the  one  of  1830,)  offered 
premium  or  bribe  to  any  who  woald  vote  for  i 
by  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  evwy  one  i«h 
chose  to  exercise  it  in  favor  of  this  Constitntioi 
The  new  voters  created  by  this  change  of  goi 
em  men t,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  favor  of  tb 
change.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  State  hs 
no  choice— but  of  evils.  It  was  well  known  tfai 
a  numerical  migority  of  voters  wan  in  the  Wes 
and  that  they  would  vote  for  any  acheme,  boa 
ever  arbitrary,  which  contained  their  favoni 
White  Basis.  The  only  choice  then  lay  betwe^ 
accepting  this  Constitution  with  all  its  evils,  an 
the  election  and  session  of  another  Conveotio^ 
Under  these  circumstances  the  people  chose  tfa 
lesser  evil  of  the  two,  and  the  Conatitoiioa  i 
now  the  law  in  Virginia.  Again  it  was  made 
party  test.  As  the  migority  was  nsaerted  to  h^ 
in  favor  of  its  adoption,  the  argunent  was  use 
to  influence  some  that  if  they  voted  against  thi 
Constitution  they  were  opposed  to  the  goven 
ment  of  the  people,  &c.,  &c.  Thia  absurd  fn 
of  being  in  a  minority  influenced  many ;  a  fe« 
as  contemptible  in  its  character,  aa  ia  that  othc 
fear  like  unto  it,  a  fear  of  tyrants. 

We  may  have  judged  too  harshly  of  this  Coa 
vention,  and  may  think  too  meanly  of  its  work 
time  alone  will  decide  whether  oar  opinions  ar 
correct  and  our  censures  just.  Aa  we  were  ufl 
fortunately  present  in  Richmond  during  the  se^ 
sion  of  this  body,  and  heard,  or  heard  of,  coo 
tinually,  its  long  drawn  discussions  and  unnece« 
sary  debates,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  exaspei 
ation  having  arisen  when  we  witnessed  itsvrai*^ 
of  time,  waste  of  State  funds,  and,  more  \h*\ 
all,  its  waste  of  Virginia  character  and  dijE:uit,^ 
A  state  of  exasperation  similar  to  that  into  wbici 
one  is  thrown  on  entering  a  country  of  musqui 
toes,  and  finding  his  ears  continually  annoyed  l\ 
the  buzz,  and  his  skin  pierced  and  irritated  Uy  ihi 
persevering  efforts  of  these  inquisitive  \a9etv\ 
If  we  examine  the  different  Constituiiousof  V'd 
ginia,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  ivund<W<i 
completeness  of  the  first  one;  that  one  whid 
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NMaaled  from  th«  miod  of  George  Maaon.^  It 
WM  Bsda  IB  a  time  of  difficulty  a  nd  war ;  it  was 
qnckly  made,  and  it  was  the  work  of  ooe  man. 
Weeaatider  it  the  beat  Cooatitatioo  Virginia  ever 
had;  tlie departarea  from  its  priocipiea  have  been 
•nam,  aad  the  chief  of  them  haa  been  in  refer- 
cart  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  That  Constitu- 
lioa  WIS  a  creation ;  it  sprung  forth  at  once  from 
dM  Diod  of  this  great  man,  peKectly  formed  and 
Ulysqaipped.    The  two  succeeding  ones  have 


character  in  the  public  men  of  the  State.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  has  not  been  as  dignified 
or  as  honorable  a  body  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
as  it  waa  for  the  previous  fifty-seven.  And  now 
that  universal  suifrage  has  been  established,  we 
may  look  for  a  great  change  for  the  worse.  The 
Convention  of  1830  stripped  off  the  lion's  skin, 
and  placing  it  on  the  back,  concealed  the  asa 
who  bore  it.  That  of  1851  tore  off  this  useless 
bide,  and  exhibited  their  favorite  in  all  his  long* 
hats  BMde  by  a  process  of  dilution ;  the  first  of  eared  beauty.    Beside  this  radical  change  in 


(htai  oceapied  many  wise  men  for  the  space  of 
thtt  OMiaths,  and  has  lasted  twenty  years ;  the 
pnteat  oae  resulted  from  eight  months  labor, 
is4  BO  oae  can  predict  its  time  of  duration. 
Their  value  may  be  computed  in  an  inverse 
nti»  to  tbe  time  it  required  for  their  completion. 
The  present  Constitution  seems  to  have  been 
M^apoo  the  model  of  that  of  the  Sute  of 
Kea  York,  and  may  perhaps  be  well  adapted  to 
the  people  and  the  institutions  of  that  State. 
There,  llormooiam  took  its  rise— there,  the  spir- 
inal  rtppers  eaert  their  influence  and  are  be- 
liered  io — there,   the    anti-rentera  display    un- 
checked their  mob  spirit — there,  the  abolition 
penjconunenced  and  increased  in  power — there, 
ii  the  bead-qoartera  of  the  freesoilers — there, 
VM  the  birth  place  of  Aaron  Burr — there,  is  the 
MSN  of  Arnold's  treachery,  and  there  still  lives 
the  sua  of  Kinderbook.     And  because  the  men 
ef  ihtt  State  are  wiae,  and  have  dug  canala.  and 
hifs  boik  railroads ;  because  they  have  received 
iheiaaease  emigration,  first  from  New  England, 
^  then  from  all  Europe,  to  fill  up  their  coun- 
ty tad  crowd  their  citiea;  because  they  have 
Meeaiiiited  wealth  and  trade,  and  have  built 
^brge  aad  numerous  towns,  and  have,  for 
Ail  piebald  population  from  foreign  soils,  insti- 
iMd  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  because 
^  have  formed  a  Constitution  exactly  suited 
titheauelves  and  tbeir  mixed  population,  which 
*a|  he  aU  right  and  proper  for  the  State  of  New 
<M;-^becaose  these  things  are  so  does  not  af- 
M  food  reason  for  an  imitation  of  that  Con- 
*«NiM  by  the  people  of  Virginia.     We  dislike 
a fcrisro reasons;  first  that  it  is  an  imitation, 
wA  seeood  that  ita  model  came  from  such  a 
Pt«i<    Virginia  ahould  originate— not  follow, 
«<)sostof  all  should  she  follow  New  York. 

Wsr  the  first  Constitution,  the  freehold  right 
**liftige  alone  obtained  in  Virginia,  and  with 
H  ih  sxisted  as  a  great  and  honorable  State. 
Tls. departure  from  it,  by  the  Convention  of 
1^  aarked  and  produced  a  degeneracy  of 


^^^•he?e  ftllen  into  tn  error,  hi  a  previous  Chapter, 
■WUieUej  ^  Bill  of  Righu  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  JefTer- 
•*  ^Preamble  was  hia i  tbo  fiUl  of  Righta  and  all 
^*st  wnuea  by  Moon. 


the  basis  of  representation,  and  the  ad  option  of 
universal  suffrage ;  other  changes  were  made  by 
this  body  of  a  similar  radical  character.     An 
elective  judiciary  is  to  be  established  in  Virginia; 
the  justices  of  peace,  sheriffs,  attorneys  for  the 
commonwealth,  du!.,  d^.,  are  also  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  counties  or  districts.    To  the 
election  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  Legislature,  no 
objection  can  be  made ;  inasmuch  as  the  Gov- 
ernor's power  is  limited,  and  the  office  is  not  a 
very  important  one  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  incumbent.     But  the  mass  of  the  people 
know  as  much  about  electing  judges,  as  they  do 
about  electing  professors  of  mathematics.     It  is 
strange  that  in  carrying  out  this  system,  they  did 
not  also  allow  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
to  elect  their  own  auperintendant ;  inmates  of 
our  lunatic  asylums  to  choose  their  own  physi- 
cian; and  school -boys  to  dictate  who  should  in- 
struct them  in  questions  of  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy.'  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the   many 
knaves,  who  exist  in  every  community,  are  to^ 
cast  their  votes  for  honest  judges;  that  the  man 
who  is  half  crazed  by  lawsuits  and  probable  loss 
of  property,  is  capable  of  an  unbiassed  vote;  or 
that  the  adult  children  who  constitute  the  mass 
of  men  are  wise  enough  and  firm  enough  to  se- 
lect a  wise  and  firm  man  for  a  judicial  station  ? 
These  changes  in  the  mode  of  electing  officers, 
by  ukiug  them  from  the  Legislature  and  giving 
them  to  the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
censures  ever  cast  upon  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia.    It  was  virtually  saying  that  they  had  ex- 
ercised their  trust  improperly,  and  that  it  should 
l>e  taken  from  them.     We  heard  much  of  the 
degeneracy  of  Virginia  in  this  Convention,  and 
we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark so  far  as  those  who  uttered  this  slander 
were  personally  concerned.    It  was  like  a  con- 
vocation of  quack  doctors  around  an  alarmed, 
though  otherwise  healthy  subject;  each  one  ex- 
aggerating the  danger  that  he  might  have  more 
credit  for  the  cure,  shouting  forth  the  praises  of 
bis  own  panacea,  abusing  his  rivals,  and  exhib- 
iting his  various  remedies,  labelled  **  White  Ba- 
sis,'* •* Universal  Suffrage."  ** Elective  Judicia- 
ry," &c.,  i;^.,  ad  nmmam.    Virginia  is  not  do- 
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geoerate ;  ibe  has  been  exbausted  by  a  ^wt  an* 
IgrntioD  from  her  borders,  while  other  States 
have  been  6lled  up  by  her  losses,  or  by  a  foreigD 
|>opulatioii.  For  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  past, 
this  emigration  has  been  very  much  diminished, 
and  she  has  been  slowly  improving;  inereasing 
itt  population,  and  consequently  improving  in 
agriculture,  the  arts  and  internal  improvements. 
We  shall  hear,  however,  every  advance  in  State 
wealth,  hereafter  made,  attributed  to  this  Con- 
ventioni 

As  nothing  can  be  altogether  evil  we  find  some 
things  that  are  good  in  this  new  constitution, 
apart  from  those  remnants  of  the  old  one  which 
are  retained.  Among  them  is  a  provision  which 
puts  at  rest  the  question  of  slave  emancipation, 
and  another  which  provides  for  the  removal  of 
the  vicious  class  of  free  negro  population  resi- 
ding among  us.  Another  excellent  provision  is 
the  one  which  directs  that  whenever  a  debt  he 
created,  a  sinking  fund  shall  be  provided  by  tax- 
ation at  the  time  to  pay  the  interest  and  slowly 
redeem  the  principle  of  this  debt.  A  valuable 
expedient  for  preventing  excessive  expenditure, 
and  consequent  loss  of  state  honor  through  fear 
of  repudiation.  This  convention  lost  none  of 
its  members  by  death  or  sickness  as  was  the  case 
with  the  former  one.  Judge  Mason  presided 
over  its  deliberations  from  first  to  last  with  ease 
and  dignity.  His  frequent  practice  in  various 
high  offices,  as  well  as  his  services  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1830.  made  him  well  qualified  to  preside 
here.  And  the  assembly  consisting  of  men 
trained  in  legislative  practices  was  naturally  an 
orderly  body.  The  courtesy  of  debate  was  not 
broken,  and  however  much  members  might  dif- 
fer in  opiuion,  or  however  decided  they  might  be 
in  expressing  those  differences,  none  of  those 
scenes  of  violence  were  exhibited  that  occasion- 
ally disgrace  the  American  congress. 

We  intend  to  speak  briefly  of  the  government 
of  the  City  of  Richmond,  both  in  the  past  and 
the  present.  The  town  was  established  by  act 
of  assembly  in  May  1743,  and  was  named  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  Richmond  Hill  in 
England.  This  place  derived  its  name,  in  the 
old  Norman  times,  from  its  peculiar  color  and 
appearance ;  it  being  really  a  Rouge-mont  or 
red  hill  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  By  act 
of  incorporation,  dated  1782,  Richmond  became 
a  city,  and  was  at  that  time  also  made  the  seat 
of  government.  The  act  provides  that  the  free- 
holders whether  present,  or  not  and  such  inhabi- 
tants and  house  keepers  as  possess  property  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  shall  meet  at 
the  court  house  of  the  county  of  Henrico  and 
elect  twelve  fit  and  able  men.  freeholders  and 
inhabitants  likewise,  who,  from  their  own  uum 


corder,  fonr  others  as  aldermeo,  and  theremaio- 
ing  six  shall  be  common  council.    This  election 
to  remain  two  years ;  and  any  vacancy  earned  bj 
death  or  otherwise  to  be  supplied  by  the  ebeice 
of  ibe  mayor,  recorder,  aldermeo  ami  conimoB 
council  in  common  ball  assembled.    No  peraos, 
however,  to  hold  the  office  of  mayor  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  two  years,    la  ld03 
this  charter  was  amended  by  dividing  the  city 
into  three  wards,  making  the  election  anaoai,  and 
directing  each  ward  to  choose  eight  freeholders 
and   inhabitanu  of  the  ward ;    of  wbem  one 
should  be  choosen  as  mayor,  another  as  recorder, 
seven  as  aldermen,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  as 
common  eouncilmen.    In  1842  a  further  saKod- 
ment  was  made  to  the  charter  of  Richmond. 
By  it  the  freeholders,  &c.  were  to  choose  ttiue 
persons  from  each  ward,  who  were  to  elect  from 
among  themselves,  or  from  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, one  person  to  act  aa  mayor;  from  amoo^ 
themselves  also  one  aa  recorder,  one  as  senior 
alderman,  ten  others  as  aldermen  of  the  citj.  tud 
the  residue  to  constitute   a  board,  called  the 
council  of  the  City  oi  Richmond.    Tbe  charter 
was  still  further  amended  or  rather  an  eniirelj 
new  one  granted  in  March  1851,  by  which  all 
the  officers  were  directly  elected  by  the  voters, 
instead  of  being  chosen  by  the  common  cnuDcil 
as  heretofore.     Besides  the  members  of  the  city 
council  and  the  aldermen  electe4  m  foroieriy, 
the  following  officers  are  thoae  who  are  voted 
for  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond ;  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, sergeant,  high  constable,  collector ot  the 
city  taxes,  city  assessor,  ganger,  soperiateadattt 
of  the  water  works,  register  of  water  works. 
manager  of  the  city  poor  boose,  measure  of 
grain,  superintend  ant  of  the  city  gas  works,  cap 
tain  and  lieutenants  of  the  night  watch,  aad  aa 
perintendant  of  streets.      This  change  in  tbe 
charter  was  put  to  the  vote  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  April  1851,  and  adopted  by  the  ciiizew 
Now,  under  the  new  constitution,  every  ooe  cao 
vote  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  for  two 
years  and  has  resided  in  Richmond  for  tirelve 
months  preceding  the  time  of  voting.    DiM«tta 
faction  already  exists  with  thb  charter;  theoum 
ber  of  officers  to  be  voted  for,  and  the  nuroeroui 
candidates   for  each  office  creates  coofutioo. 
Tbe  newspapers  are  annually  crowded  «>th 
nominations  for  office;    and  candidates  roake 
painful  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  modesty  io  ao- 
nouncrng  their  desire  to  serve,  and  their  claioti 
upon  the  public.     In  fact  the  only  real  beaefit 
likely  to  arise  from  this  change  of  charter,  is  va 
making  the  public  aware  of  the  vast  amount  ct 
talent  that  has  hitherto  remained  latent  io  ocr 
midst;  in  exhibiting  the  patriotic  spirit  of  ibe 
many  citizens  who  are  anxious  to  serve  the  pro* 
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miabiiitf  of  dwpoMtioo  which  shows  itself  id 
writisg  newspaper  puSs.  The  people  of  Ricb- 
aoiid  were  perfectly  astouncled  when  they  found 
tl»  knoieiise  ttumlier  of  men,  who,  if  their  own 
mtemeois  were  to  be  received,  were  fully  quAli- 
kd  altboogb  they  blushed  to  say  so.  forsny  office 
however  booorsble  or  arduous.  Men  who  were 
inppoeed  to  possess  moderate  abilities,  suddenly 
eiitiog  aside  both  modesty  and  mediocrity,  burst 
apoB  usta  the  full  blase  of  greatness.  It  was 
wooderftti  to  behold  the  efieet  of  the  nomina- 
lioiuon  the  candidates : — the  lamb-like  patience 
with  which  they  allowed  themseWes  to  be  named 
for  the  sacrifice ;  their  apparent  nnwilliugnass  to 
be  brooght  forward,  and  their  real  unwillingness 
to  he  withdrawn,  only,  however,  lest  the  people 
ihoald  be  disappointed ;  the  amiability  of  man- 
ner tod  ipeech  that  characterized  them,  and  the 
reliance  upon  their  own  merits,  upon  the  dis- 
criDisalioa  of  the  poblic,  and  upon  the  twenty, 
ibirty  or  forty  frieud  power,  that  bad  elevated  them 
ioto  notice,  were  worthy  of  all  commendation.  If 
the  charter  deserve  no  other  credit,  it  deserves 
that  of  rraatiog  and  bringiug  to  light  an  unknown 
loouDt  of  obscure  genius,  character,  talent, 
and  patriotism !  And  in  this  respect  is  no  mean 
rival  of  that  other  creator  of  light,  established  at 
the  aame  time — the  city  gas  works  1 

AsAtheneum  baa  been  established  in  Rich- 
Bofld  by  tbe^liberality  of  the  city  council  since 
the  previous  chapters  were  yvritten.  Rooms  are 
itted  op  for  the  City  Library  and  for  the  Library 
«f  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia,  and  aid  is 
brnieiisd  them  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  their 
collectioa  of  books.  For  which  privileges  and 
aid  the  public  are  permitted  to  have  access  to 
thfioe libraries.  Lectures  are  also  to  be  deliver- 
ed of  a  scientific  and  literary  character  in  the 
Mme  building.  And  thus  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
BMHid  will  have  the  best  opportunity  of  receiv- 
i^  both  instruction  and  amusement 

We  have  tboa  endeavored  to  trace  the  history 
of  Richmond  from  its  earliest  period  through  all 
lt>  ioiportant  events  down  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  shown  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance under  the  Indian  rule,  and  to  have  been 
by  them  marked  out  for  a  seat  of  empire.  We 
have  abowD  that  nature  has  pointed  out  the 
place  as  one  central  in  climate  and  situation, 
ud  bu  added  the  advantages  of  easy  defence 
•S^net  invasion,  the  excellences  of  a  fine  healthy 
elioiBts.  superior  opportunities  for  trade  and 
CDmiQoree,  and  the  most  efficient  water  power 
for  manufactnring  purposes  that  can  any  where 
he  ftiutHl.  Besides  these  great  reasons  for  build- 
iagup  a  large  and  noble  city,  history  has  thrown 
(ti  influences  around  the  place ;  and  the  memory 
^  Srsst  men  and  the  records  of  great  events, 
<W  stirring  seoooi  that  gave  rise  and  character 


to  the  Revolution,  the  might  of  eloquence,  the 
ardour  of  patriotism,  the  fortitude  that  dared  to 
resist  oppression,  the  courage  that  overcame 
tyranical  power;  with  the  calm  wisdom  and 
consummate  skill  that  directed  successfully  those 
efforts  which  eloquence  and  resolution  had  in- 
spired, and  which  patriotic  courage  carried 
through — all  these  ennoble  and  adorn  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Virginia.  Her  past  is  rich  in  historic 
renown,  her  present  is  prosperous  and  honora- 
ble, her  future  will  be  glorious  and  wealthy.  She 
must  take  the  lead  in  Virginia;  her  situation, 
advantages,  political  position,  all  combine  to  give 
her  that  proud  position.  And  in  the  new  order 
of  things  that  is  springing  up  among  us,  when 
this  good  old  commonwealth  is  rousing  from  her 
long  state  of  indifference  to  her  own  interests* 
and  looking  abroad  at  the  success  of  otherstatee, 
inspecting  her  own  dilapidations,  casting  about 
for  some  model  and  guide  by  which  to  be  gov- 
erned and  instructed,  we  may  hope  that  Rich- 
mond City  will  take  that  position  as  leader  which 
every  thing  has  combined  to  give  her.  If  her 
citizens  are  true  to  their  own  interests,  they  can 
make  her  what  she  ought  to  be,  the  leading  city 
of  Virginia  and  of  the  south.  Let  her  devote 
herself  then  to  the  arts,  to  manufactures,  to  com- 
merce ;  let  the  mind  already  within  her  limits 
be  properly  employed  in  those  pursuits  which 
ennoble  man  and  enrich  a  state;  let  the  past 
fame  excite  to  a  generous  rivalry,  so  that  the 
reputation  of  the  dead  may  be  increased  by  the 
emulation  of  the  living;  let  due  honor  be  ren- 
dered to  every  instrument  of  industry,  from  the 
hammer  of  him  who  toils  at  the  anvil  through 
every  art  and  every  science  up  to  the  pen  of  the 
man  of  letters.  Let  those  things  be  done  and 
one  generation  shall  not  pass  before  Richmond 
will  take  her  place  among  the  first  of  cities,  not 
in  population  perhaps,  hot  in  activity,  intellect 
and  influence.  By  her  example  and  from  her 
position  she  holds  in  her  hands  the  destinies  of 
Virginia;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  she  will 
give  to  our  good  old  commonwealth — the  glo- 
rious mother  state  of  the  union — that  preemi- 
nence which  her  age,  her  deeds,  and  her  native 
chiiracter  mark  out  as  her  proper  place. 

Fiwis, 


TO 


On  being  asked  by  her  to  write  Torsea  for  her  Singiog. 

From  jewelled  goblets  we  demand 

The  choicest  wine  alone— 
And  statuen  from  the  maBter*8  band 

Should  tMs  of  whitest  stone. 
Then  wherefore  ask  for  words  of  mine  7 

The  thought  itself  were  wron^ ; 
Thy  g^lorious  voice  should  but  enshrine 

The  purest  pearls  of  song ! 
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MICHAEL  BONHAM: 

OR,  THE  FALL  OP  BEXAR. 

A    XALl    OF    TSXAS.       IN    FIV«    FA»T». 
BT  A  BOUTHROIf. 

PART  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  9ireeU  if  Sm  Anions.  TU  damor  cmd  eonfuMtam 
4tfariMl,  mixed  with  the  oceaeienal  uproar^  keen  and 
quick,  of  a  meUe  d  outranee.  Mexieane^  half-armed 
and  in  great  conetemaUon,  flying  aero$t  the  ttage.pur- 
tned  by  the  Texiane.  Enter  Alabama  Davit,  Richard 
HarrU,  WiOiam  Barru,  and  othere,  with  eigne  of 
hiaod  and  battle. 


Dateie.    This  is  do  fighting,  comrade. 

R,  Harrie,  Fighting!    No— 

Fm  acarcely  breathed  for  battle. 

Davie.  Wait  awhile ; 

We  soon  ahall  hear  from  Milam. 

R,  Harru.  He  has  gone 

Against  the  Alamo. 

Daeit.  TfaereUl  be  fighting  there: 

It  is  their  citadel. 

R.  Harrie.  Let  us  join  him  then. 

We  can  do  nothing  here.    We  find  no  fiio 
Worthy  the  name.    Such  p«nic*bitten  wretches 
But  sicken  ne  to  see.    What  wait  we  fori 

Dame,  The  signal. 

R.  Uarrie.    Would  it  sound  then.    How  I  pant 

For  danger! 

{BugU  Mounda  iivelily  at  a  dietanee, 

Damie.    Hark !  We  hare  it  now. 

R.  Harrie.       Let'sawaj. 

W,  Harrie,  [to  R.  Harris,  putting  hie  hand  on  hie 
ettm,]  Why  haste  you  thus  to  death  T 

R.  Harrie,       I  seek  it,  boy. 
But  you!    Yon  follow  closely.    So  much  fear. 
Yet  so  much  rashness. 

W,  Harrit,  My  rashness  comes  fivm  fear ; 

I  dread  to  stop  behind. 

R,  Harrie,       You  should  be  with  your  mother. 

W,  UarrU,  [aeide.]  Would  I  were! 

R.  Harris.    Follow  me  closely.    You  are,  at  my  side 
Much  safer  than  behind. 

Daefie,  |  Sounde  of  coHflict,]       They're  at  it  now. 
The  shot  is  sharp  and  heavy. 

R.  Harrie.  Hurra  for  death! 

The  old  King  Death  that  takes  the  crown  from  all, 
Whose  subjects  are  the  living ;  throne 's  the  tomb, 
Whose  columns  compass  earth.    Hurra  for  Death! 

Davit.    For  victory  rather.    On,  brave  comrades,  on !  | 

W.  Harrie.    I  must  go  forward.    Heaven  have  meivy 

on  mel 

[Exeunt  Davie,  Harris  and  Texiant. 

Enter  Oovemor  still  as  Julius  Ctuar,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  making  desperate  passes  in  the  air.  He  stops 
hreaihleeely. 

Oovemor,  Phew!  Was  ever  such  a  stratagem!  That 
fellow  has  a  head  for  a  prime  minister.  With  what  skill, 
what  coolness,  what  audacity,  he  lied  through  the  whole 
scheme  :  and  so  brave  too— that  is  another  merit.  Holy 
Mother!    But  he  looked  fierce  enough  to  swallow  a  regi- 


ment. Jesu  send  that  Pedro  make  miime  meat  of  him. 
It  were  my  ruin  if  he  does  not.  What  will  his  Excellency, 
Senor  Don  Lopea  de  Santa  Anna,  say  t  Say!  He  will 
read  mv  despotches— the  rebel  army  annihilated!— «id 
lo!  here  it  is  anew,  with  San  Antonioin  their  hands.  Who 
could  have  thought  it  t  But  there  is  the  Alamo  yet.  They 
will  eat  buUeU  before  they  get  that.  [Shouie.'i  Ha! 
more  shouts.  The  enemy  in  front— between  mc  and  the 
Alamo.  Caesar  help  mel  I  am  good  only  at  the  strate- 
gic part  of  the  warfare.  The  subordinate  ports— the 
mere  physfcal  stmggler-blows  and  shonthig,-4hese  ore 
for  the  common  soldier.  Santa  Maria !  They  arc  on  aU 
sides.  They  are  here,  and  tliere.  and  everywhere.  They 
come.  The  sounds  thicken.  At  least  they  shsU  find  me 
sword  in  hand. 

[AshsU  about  to  rueh  out,  Enter  Sparrow,  who  eo/^rente 
him.  Sparrow  is  out  <^  breath  and  almost  speeehlese. 
Sparrow.  Ho!  ha!  who— who  ore  you t  An  enemy 
at  all  events.  Have  at  you,  breath  or  no  breath.  [Goo- 
emorfliee,  and  eneounUre  Crockett  at  the  wing,  andu 
thrown  down  in  the  eoncueeion.  Sparrow,  «*«*^**'' 
pureuing  himJalU  upon  and  grapples  him.]  ^*}^' 
The  c^tive  to  my  bow  and  spoor.  Shall  1  spear  hm, 
or  spare  him  ? 

Crockett,    Don't  eat  him,  Sparrow,  at  all  events- 

Sparrow,    Let  him  holler  *nough,  then. 

CroeketL    I  reckon  he  would  if  he  could  talk  Englisb, 

or  if  he  could  talk  at  all,  with  such  a  mountain  upon  him. 

Rise,  old  fellow,  you  are  not  upon  a  horee  that  you  sbooM 

keep  upsuchan  awful  joggling.  Do  you  know  who  yon  ve 

got  under  you  t  .-      . ,. 

Sparrow.    Ay!  a  fet  fellow  like  mysetf-with  more 

bulk  than  breath.    Eh!  Who  1 

Crockett,    You  are  straddling  no  leoa  a  pcmwoUiaBtas 

Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Son  Antonio.^ 
Sparrow.    The  devil  you  say! 
Crockett.     No,     I  say  the  Governor.    Up,  tenapm, 

and  give  him  breath.  . 

Sparrow.  Breath!  By  the  powen!  but  that s  im- 
possible. Give  what  I  hav»nt  got  mysein  Thettog  ■ 
beyond  my  generMity .    But  TU  teU  you  what  I  wiU  gnr* 

him  Davy. 

Crockett    WhatT 

Sparrow.  What  he  wants  quite  as  much-<|u«il«r. 
He  lies  quiet  enough,  all  but  the  blowing. 

Crockett.    And  i«a»oii  equally  good  for  both  qoielsBd 

blowing,  with  such  a  mountain  of  meat  upon  hiin.    Bui 
don't  be  too  sure  of  bis  quiet.    He's  a  femons  fellow  lor 

stratagems. 

Sparrow,  Ah,  say  you  sot  Then  Tfl  nse  with  cm- 
tion  and  deliberation.  [Rieing  with  difeuttg,]  It's  one 
reason  why  I  never  like  to  get  down ;  i  's  eo  very  troa- 
blesome  to  get  up  again.  [Governor  groans. 

Crockett.  He  seemn  to  be  relieved.  He's  coming  to. 
That  grunt  was  good  English. 

Sparrow.  Yes.  1  underetand  it.  He  will  probsWy 
understand  me  now.  [Governor  rieee  aeeieted  by  Sf^ 
row.    Hark  ye,  Don  Bufiolo,  your  sword,  or  you  sh»U 

have  mine.  .  _i.7- 

[Solicits  the  eword  of  Esteban  with  the  left  hand,  eHUt 

threatening  with  hie  bowie  knife.    The  Goveruer  re 

eoile,  but  yielde  hie  weapon, 

Crockett,  He  tokes  yon  at  your  wont  Who  tej* 
these  fellows  don't  understand  English  t 

Sparrow,  Ah,  when  one  speaks  pointedly  to  tbeiD. 
We've  only  to  use  a  steel  pen.  I'll  try  bun  agaw  m  hnt 
lish-he  gctii  on  so  well.  Haric  ye,  Don  Bnffalo,  set  for- 
ward, or  I'll—  [JUakee  a  ehow  uM  bmwie. 

Crockett.  Ho  learns  femous  fest— dooa  jist  u  yw 
wish  him. 
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Sptntw.  PiUcb,  y»,  It*8  wonderful.  HerMft«r  we'll 
call  ao  American  bowie,  an  English  irraromar^aa  acci- 
dence—a aoit  of  firet  Befnnner  for  youog  Mexkana  ;— 
tilt  Ttrr  fwlafnenta  of  the  laogoage. 

Croekdt,  Ay  I  aod  a  handful  of  rifle-balleta,  the  aeven 
pans  of  apeach-— seren  m  it,  or  nine  7 

SpanvK.  It  don't  matter  much.  Tbey^re  to  learn  the 
hQpaj|:f,  not  we.  But  I  must  gire  tfaia  KTVat  fellow  his 
tbiid  leanon.  On,  Don  B  ufiklo !  [Priekg  him  with  bowie. 
Gteermr  teuteei  and  goe9  forward, 

OwketL  That's  what  jou  call  a  bloody  noun,  Spar- 
row. 

SporrwB.  Clearijr.  Ton  see  how  he  likes  to  derlfntf  it. 
Bat  look  joa,  Davy,  what  chance  of  breakfast  in  these 
(%infi7  After  such  a  night  aa  we  have  had,  one  leapt 
lobno^ralinle. 

CncketL  Well,  there  was  a  famous  fine  supper  cook- 
i9|^  ia  the  Gorernor's  kitchen  last  night,  but  1  reckon  it's 
■II  barnt  up  albre  now. 

Sfnrpw,  fiomt  op,  while  we  stand  here  doing  noth* 
iif,  Kierallj  nothing — for  the  country.  1*11  save  it  though 
Iperifh!  Show  me  to  this  kitchen — this  palace.  Let 
i^  iigbt  who  want  to.  I  have  done  enough  for  this 
^  A  oan  of  my  yean  is  not  expected  to  be  every- 
vhere.  My  prisoner  wfll  answer  for  mc^— what  1  have 
^we.  Ob,  Don  Bullalo!  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  hurry  a 
nuorjourdimensiona  ;  but  look  at  mine — and  I  am  in 
I  bony.  Bat  1  will  be  amicable,  even  while  I  push  you, 
ud  I  proffltse  yoQ  that  we  will  breakfoat  together  at  your 
nrataUes. 

<^0erraBr,  [atide  and  fotai^.]  What  a  stratagem ! 
^1iat  a  Btrstagem!  Bexar  lost,  and  Esteban  de  Monta- 
Km  a  eaptive!  It  ta  something  to  be  able  to  aay  that  I 
vts  taken  aword  in  hand. 

Sparrow,    Slide,  my  good  Don  of  Bufialoea,  your 
speed 
h  Befdfnl,  if  we  both  again  would  feed. 

CroeittL   Give  him  mora  grammar,  Sparrow.    Blood 
and  'ouna. 
Tit  ktBi  in  veibe,  atml  leaton  him  in  noons, 
Catil  he  leanu  my  maxim  whieh«  if  spread 
^^agli  Mexico,  would  send  *em  all  ahead! 
[^Kw/Muut.  Sparrow  pre$Hng  Don  Eoiebam  with  ike 

poimi  of  ki$  bowie  knife, 

SCENE  II. 

^M§kt  opproaekee  Ae  watte  of  the  Alamo,  A  eon^ 
fattd  hotUeJUld,  Alarume,  Tke  Mexican  infaniry 
rtcettrimg  umder  Daw  Samekex, 

^<»<^».   We  yet  outnumber  the  rebels.    Wo  are  two 
to  one. 
fear  Dotbing,  men  of  Bexar.    It  needs  only  one 
Bold  eflbrt.    Follow  me.    We'll  meet  them  at  the 
^^when  gate  of  the  Alamo. 
MexicM^  eoldier.    They're  i»  the  Alamo  I 
S^tdez.    What  then!    We'll  drive  them  out.    They 
are  but 
'^.   Wr  shall  keep  them  fighting  on  both  sides— 
^Kfiia  ud  without.    Come  on !    God  and  the  republic! 

[ExewU  Siexieane, 
Enter  Milam  and  Texiane, 

^^***>    They  fly  before  us.    They  can  hold  no  ground 
"itb  tbe  old  Saxon  stock.    My  merry  men. 
Bat  one  more  tug  and  the  whole  field  is  ours! 

Enier  CrockeU, 
CroektU.    Hurrah!  hurrah  1   the  Governor's  in   our 

Captaied by  Sparrow! 


Milam.  Hear  you  that,  breve  fellows, 

The  Governor  'a  in  our  hands.    The  biggest  beast 
In  Bexar  captive  to  the  smallest  bird 
That  ever  flew  from  Georgia. 

Texiatte,  [ekeering,}  Hurra  for  Sparrow! 

Milam,  Here's  CrockeU  too- 

Brave  Dave,  himself  a  host* 

Texiane^  {ekeering.}  Hurra  for  Davy  Crockett-»Con- 
gress  Davy. 

Milam.  Where's  Booham  7 

CrockeU,  Is  he  not  hera ! 

Milam,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

CrockeU.  We  parted  soon  after  your  first  bogle.  We 
had  it,  tooth  and  nail,  in  the  ball-room.  Twenty  to  two ; 
and  lathered  'em  like  all  the  world.  I  left  the  M^r  with 
his  prize. 

Milam.    What  prize  7 

CrockeU.  A  woman.  The  Governor's  daughter!  He'a 
a  fellow  that  can  love  and  fight  in  the  same  breath. 

Milam.    No  doubt  he'a  in  the  Alamo!    Harria  tfaaiv, 
With  lesa  than  thirty  men,  maintains  his  ground. 
In  full  possession.    The  foe  without,  o'ercome, 
And  town  and  citadel  alike  are  ours. 
One  gallant  eflbrt  more  my  merry  men, 
And  you  may  sleep  on  glory ! 

CrockeU.    Ay,  or  in  it!  [ExemU, 

Ckorue  of  Texiane  ae  tkojffollom* 

We  will  show  them  that  the  bold, 

Still  inherit  all  the  fruits. 
And  their  moustaches  and  gold. 

We  will  pluck  up  by  the  roots! 


SCENE  III. 

A  wood  under  ike  walle  of  tke  Alamo.    Mexicane  par* 
aaUfeeenwUMniL    Enter  Milam^  CrockeU  and  Tex- 


Milam,    Behold  the  enemy  I    They  seem  prepared. 
But  will  not  stand  our  onset.    Follow  me, 
To  victory,  and,  if  I  fall,  avenge  me. 
[Ruekee  on,    A  ekot  etrikee  kirn  down,    Tke  Mexieeme 

ekont — fbe 


Enter  Bonkam, 

Bonkam,    What !  shrink  ye  from  these  dastards — men 
of  straw. 
That  fight  in  vapour — ^never  show  red-blood, 
Or  sicken  at  sight  of  it.    For  shame! 
The  old  Thirteen,  the  great  Southwest,  the  North, 
The  Carolines,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Countries  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga, 
Cowpens  and  Eutaw,  Moultrie's  isle,  Savannah, 
Are  looking  to  your  actions,  as  their  sons, — 
They  must  not  be  dishonored !    To  that  howl 
Of  these  faint-hearted  Mexicans — these  brnggarte. 
Give  answer,  my  brave  comrades,  with  another, 
Shall  make  them  shake  with  agues.    Milam's  down! 
Stone  dead !    But  what  of  that :  his  spirit  rises 
Above  us  now,  and  summons  us  to  vengeance. 
Out,  bowie  knivep,  and  let  the  work  be  close ; 
I'll  show  ye  to  begin  it.    Follow  me ! 

ICharge.     Texiane  ru»k  onward  with  a  ehout.    Battle 

fluetuatee.    At  length  ike  Mexicana  dieappear-^tke 

Texiane  ftMowiag,  leaving  in  the  field  of  battle  a 

group,  Riekard  Harrie  dying,  and  William  Harria 

eupporting  hie  head, 

R.  Harrie.    My  head  swims  round.    The  shadows  on 
my  flight 
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Grow  darker.    What  I've  pmyM  for  w  at  hand — 
I*m  dyini? !    Who  in  it  that  holds  ray  band  f 

W.  Harris.       »Tia  I^Will  Hairie. 

R.  HarrtB.        Faithful  to  the  lait ; 
You've  cluDjf  to  me  in  danger.    But  it's  over; 
The  victory  is  ours — that's  sure ; — you're  safe. 

W,  HarrU,  But  yon! 

R.  HarrU.    Will  soon  be  safer  still.    I'm  dying  fiut! 

W.  HarrU     Ob.  God  forbid,  and  spare  you ! 

R.  HarrU,  Wherefore  f    I 

Have  rather  need  of  mercy  than  of  life! 

W.  HarrU.    May  God  have  mercy  on  yon  ! 

R.  HarrU.  That's  right. 

Pray  for  me.    I  have  need  of  tvtry  prayer. 
I've  been  a  cold  and  cruel  criminal — 
Have  spurn'd  all  natural  ties. 

WyHarrUy  [tohs eomntlHvelf.}  Alas!  alas! 

R.  HarrU.    How  is  this  boy !    Yeu  sob — ^you  weep 
for  me. 
As  if  I  were  some  dearest  relative. 

IV,  HarrU.    You  are!  you  are!    Oh,  Richard,  look 
upon  me  *, 
Do  you  know  me  notr  f 

[  Tltrows  off  her  cap  and  UU  down  Iter  hair, 

R.  HarrU,    My  reason's  gone,  I  think— or,  is  it  Ellen  T 

W.  HarrU.  It  is!  It  is  I 

She  that  was  once  your  own,  your  only ! 

R,  HarrU.  Is 

My  own — my  only  still!    Hear  me,  Ellen, 
I'll  buy  your  last  forgiveness.    In  my  bosom 
Search  for  the  packet.    It  contains  the  papers 
That  prove  your  marriage — the  certificate ;— > 
You'll  find  it  sealed  with  blood  I— from  Parson  Baker. 
Believing  you  had  played  roe  false,  I  slew  him, 
To  bush  for  ever  the  last  living  proof 
Of  our  unhappy  union. 

W,  HarrU,  Merciful  Heaven  ! 

R,  HarrU.    Nor  be  alone !    Your  brother  John  pur- 
sued me, 
Because  of  your  dishonor— so  he  deemed  it ; — 
He  perish'd  by  these  hands  I 

W.  HarrU.       Have  mercy  on  him,  Heaven! 
Let  not  these  murders  hang  about  his  soul, 
Dragging  it  downwards. 

R.  HarrU.  Pray.    I'm  failing  last. 

I  loved  you  all  the  while — ^believe  me,  Ellen ; 
And  when,  at  last,  I  found  that  you  were  true, 
I  would  have  come  to  you  again,  but  dared  not, 
Your  brother's  blood  upon  my  hands  and  soul. 
Come  closer — let  me  hear  you ;  in  my  ears 
Still  tell  me  of  forgiveness.    Christ!  have  mercy  I 
Look  down  upon  me !    Would  that  I  had  time 
For  pray'r;  but  no  \  i  cannot.    Death  is  rushing 
Fast  on  my  heart.    His  icy  fingers  grapple 
My  throat.    I  choke !    My  dearest  Ellen !  [DUi. 

W,  HarrU.     His  lips  are  cold.     He  stiffens  in  my 
arms. 
I  bear  his  voice  no  more.    Have  mercy  Heaven ! 
Mercy  on  both !    Oh,  take  us  both  together ! 

[Sinks  upon  the  body  as  the  tcene  doset. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  court  of  Ae  palace.    Pedro  and  Donna  Maria, 

Pedro.       Art  sure  of  what  thou  tells'i  me  f 
Maria.  Ay,  as  sure, 

Aa  pride  and  bate  made  jealous  of  the  object 
Can  make  eye,  car  and  spirit.    To  Laguayra, 


I  saw  thera  speed  together.    Seek  her  there. 
Clothed  in  the  habit  of  some  ftillen  Texiao 
One  of  your  followers.    Let  him  be.ar  a  message 
As  if  from  Amador.    Bid  her  forth  to  him, 
And  take  her  to  herself.    Bear  her  away. 
Fast  as  your  love  may  carry  you,  to  Rosas, 
There  wed  her  as  you  may. 

Pedro.        The  plan's  a  good  one. 

Maria,  'Tie  the  only  plan. 

Pedro.  I'll  do  it. 

Maria.  And  do't  at  once! 

Or,  ere  another  hour  he  does  it  for  you, 
And  we  are  baffled  still. 

Pedro.  I  half  despond- 

So  oft  already  baffled ! 

Maria.  Because  too  alow ! 

You  linger  now,  when  on  the  wings  of  love, 
As  I  on  those  of  hate,  your  arm  should  snatch 
The  pride  of  conquest  from  the  unwilling  fortaoe. 
Go  to !  are  vou  a  lover  and  a  man. 
And  talk  of  being  baffled.    Man  or  woman, 
True  to  the  lordly  instincts  of  their  souls, 
Are  never  baffled. 

Pedro.  Yon  should  have  been  a  man. 

Maria,    Oh!  would  I  had  been.     Evennow,a«oinaB, 
Had  1  but  sway'd  in  counsel — had  you  listened, 
This  night  had  never  happ'd.    Delay  no  more, 
Lest  that  the  grinning  fortune  mock  yon  still 
With  baffled  love  and  vengeance,  in  full  cry, 
With  **  Hadst  thou  been  a  man !" 

Pedro,  I  am  a  man ! 

Maria.  Prove  it  then, 

In  'haviour  of  a  bold  one. 

Pedro,  In  one  hour, 

She  shall  be  mine  forever. 

Maria,  Yield  no  hoor, 

But  take  the  fortune  in  its  moment  mood. 
Or  all  the  golden  opportunity 
Goes  to  the  common  Iom.    Away  with  yoo. 
Nor  linger  at  her  pleadings.    Hearken  not 
Her  cries  and  supplication.    Make  yonr  ears 
Deaf  to  all  plea,  all  passion  but  yoar  own ; 
And  with  most  absolute  ceruinty  make  her  yoort, 
In  spite  of  hell  or  heaven ! 

Pedro.  By  Heaven,  I  will !        (EmI  Pedre. 

Maria.    Ay!  had  I  been  a  man,  this  night  oftbaiM 
Had  never  left  such  record.    1  have  sunk 
Deeper  than  plummet's  cast  in  the  deep  wa, 
In  all  that  makes  the  glory  of  our  sex ; — 
Its  holy  calm,  its  whiteness,  purity — 
The  all,  that  far  beyond  its  hope's  fruition. 
Were  needful  to  its  life.    I  cannot  live, 
Unless  for  vengeance.    Vengeance  must  be  miae! 
And  I  will  have  it,  if,  faithful  to  his  strength. 
This  man  obeys  my  counsel.    She  shaU  foU 
From  her  high  pride  of  place.    She  knows  my  lecret^ 
But  shall  not  gloat,  in  future  state  secure. 
On  the  possession.    And  for  him! — ^for  him! 
Alas !  I  love  him  still !— the  fatal  passion 
Works  quivering  in  my  heart,  where  still  cuie  hope 
Looks  to  his  passion  for  the  generous  eaoshine 
To  gladden  it  with  growth.        [Distant  coiimmi  u  heard 

The  battle  rages. 
And  the  deep  roar  of  the  destroying  cannon 
Proclaim  the  assault  upon  the  Alamo  now. 
Let  them  roar  on !    My  soul,  in  a  like  tempeet. 
Glads  in  the  eohoee  that  still  speak  for  passions 
As  terrible  as  mine  own.    But  bark!--these  voieea! 
And  be — ^he  here  already !     He  pursues  her. 
Her  flight  discorered !    I  must  thwart  bint  now^ 
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By  proper  a««i6ee  iiiD»t  check  his  seareh, 

Wbi]e  Pedra  uk«ii  the  pny.    We  must  gaio  time, 

Or  ali  b  leaf  once  mere. 

[  VeiU  ker»e9f  amd  Meem§  to  retire, 
Emter  Beitham  wUh  Texiane, 

Bnkam.  Who's  here  T 

iUvM,  [in  i^eeUd  terror,']    Spore  me!    Protect  me, 
Senor,  from  this  daogei^- 
Tbete  niflSttB  soldisrj  \ 

BoAam,  Donna  Maria! 

iiana.  Ah,  SeBor  Amador!    Alas! 

I  bre  HOC  sought  this  meetinfc. 

^•*«««-  Yes,  'tis  well, 

Dew  I«It,  that  we  meet.    These  are  not  hours, 
^Tkb,  without  proper  {[guardianship,  your  sex 
Mat  rore  the  streeu  of  Bexar,    Be't  my  eare 
To  bare  joo  guarded  to  a  place  of  safety, 
Wbere  you  will  find  your  uncle. 

Maria,  Ah,  Senor!  can  it  ba 

Th»(  I  hare  forfeited  the  happy  claim 
I  (ttdopoD  yon  in  leas  hapless  hours  t 

^****««'  What  mean  you,  lady  f 

3/ari«.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

Too  Tield  ne  to  the  6erce  and  brutal  soldier, 
FoTfuandiansbip,  at  this  all-licensed  hour, 
When  plander  keeps  the  city,  and  blind  fury 
^liets  every  fearful  passion  known  to  man! 

^mAom.    The  meo  who  shall  attend  you— • 

^*^'  Better  none. 

I  thank  you,  Senor :  leaTO  me  to  my  fate  I 

^Wow.    Oh,  lady,  how  you  wrong  me :  but  with  me 
I  par  joo  be  secure.    Wil t  so ffcr  me, 
To  f oard  you  to  Don  Esteban  f 

M«ria,  Senor,  perchanee 

I  en)$3  more  pleasant  duties.    You  have  cares 
That  need  your  presence  elsewhere. 

^••*«-  None  to  suffer, 

Br  seeing  yon  in  safety. 

^fa»is,  [tuide,]    Ay,  cheat  thyself  with  that,  until  too 
Uie, 
Thou  wakest,  to  know  that  woman  conquers  still, 
Ab^  veak  in  rulgar  weapon,  works  by  will ! 

[Exeuai  Onmee. 


SCENE  V. 

^  c&nier  M  ike  caetU,  the  AJamo,  Oooemor  Dim  EtU- 
^  4e  MmUoMeroM  eeaied  at  a  t«Me.     Writing  male* 

i>m£ilf&ai.  {jSMksJ  Wa«  there  ever  snch  a  strat- 
igtoit  And  how  to  refMNt  it  to  his  excellency,  Senor 
Doa  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  T  That  1  should  live  to  be 
soipmcd— surprised  in  my  own  castle.  Taken  prisoner. 
Captared  by  a  single  man.  Nay,  he  was  no  eimgle  man. 
Hii  lame  was  Legion.  Besides  there  were  two,  and  I 
*aa  taken  ncerd  im  hand.  Not  Uken  until  I  was  over- 
ittfvwB,  with  a  matter  of  twenty  men  upon  me.  That  is 
>  poiat  sf  whieh  someiliing  must  be  made.  The  dtspatch 
^'■M  be  ekiqnent  when  1  neach  thai  part«  But  to  ac- 
c9iBtfor  the  saiptise.  What  shall  be  said  about  that. 
Ija!  I  have  iL  Treachery  in  Mexico.  Don  Amador  de 
A^BiUr-^ui  assumed  name  perhaps;  but,  assuredly  a 
Meikaa;  anatira  bom  citizen  of  Mexico — one  of  the 
^*^}  eoeiaies  of  Santa  Anna ;  seeking  to  sell  the  coun- 
tn  10  the  Texiana,  as  the  Yaicataneae  hav«  already  sold 
(hcin.  It  was  no  Texian  feive  ai  aU— very  far  from  ii. 
X«xicaQfl  all,  erery  man  of  thenk-^OfeaCuiiss  of  some  chief 
^^>>n»intor  in  the  great  «ity.    Let  SaBta  Ami^look  to 


it*— eepturad,  swprd  in  hand,  oTorthrown*  I  see  his  dan* 
ger.  I  will  warn  him  of  it.  No  want  of  Tigilance  can  bo 
charged  on  me,  I*m  thinking.  Ha!  here  be  cooms,  Dm 
Amador. 

Enter  Bonham  •      Hiaria, 
B&nkam.    Your  excellency.    I  kiss  your  hands, 
OcverM4fr.    Don  Amador,  yon  am  very  welcome. 
BenMam,    Senor,  I  bring  your  nlee*  na  to  ft  plaeo  of 

safety. 

Etteban.  What,  my  princess.  Aht  yon  aee  me  not 
as  whsn  we  met  last  night  Such  is  the  fete  of  war. 
Julius,  himself,  was  not  superior  to  its  vicissitudes. 
The  great  Hannibal  yielded  to  stratagems.  Scipio  was 
not  always  successful ;  and  shall  I  be  so  presumptuoua 
as  to  expect  from  fortune  what  she  did  not  always  grant 
to  CKsar,  Pompoy,  Hannibal  and  Selpio.  No,  no,  mod* 
esty  forbids  the  notion.  It  would  be  sheer  vanity.  I 
must  look  for  adverse  winds.  I  must  expect  an  oeea* 
sional  cloudy  day.  My  own  genius  is  not  always 
equal.  The  warrior  sometimes  sleeps  as  well  as  t|i# 
poet.  That  was  a  luckless  moment  which  found  mo 
napping.  Unhappily,  just  then,  my  enemy  was  wakeful. 
What  a  coincidence.  But  a  single  moment,  and  see  iho 
consequences.  Behold  me  now,  a  prisoasr.  But  wh^ra** 
your  cousin— Where's  my  child  Olivia? 

Bankmm-    In  safety  at  the  convent  of  LaQuftyra, 
Whither  1  go  to  bring  her. 

Maria,    Nay,  you  need  noC 

Bonkam,    Need  not,  lady. 

Maria.    You  will  not  find  her  there, 
Because  of  certain  stratagems  of  mine, 
To  make  her  safety  certain.    Ere  this  hour 
She  is  Don  Pedro^s  bride,  and  speeds  away 
To  the  fair  town  of  roses,  or  perchance 
To  Tuscasito. 

Bonham,    Ml  Doo  Pedro's  bride^ 
In  flight  to  Tuscasito. 

Eeteban.    Well,  let  them  go— 
I  always  meant  her  for  Don  Pedro,  and  don't 
See  why  they  should  have  fled  at  all. 

Maria,  Ay,  but  our  conqueror  does,  if  I  mbtake  not. 
He  meant  her  for  his  own. 

Bowiam.    I  did.    Tis  true.   J  should  b«re  asked  your 
blessing 
Upon  our  mutual  loves. 

Eeteban,  Don  Pedro  has  been  hasty.  A  good  fellow. 
But  with  no  taste  for  stratagem. 

Maria,    There  you  mistake.    It  was  by  straUgem 
He  won  his  bride  at  last.    Don  Amador, 
'Twaa  I  that  counselled  him,  that,  at  LaGuayra, 
Olivia  lay  secure.    'Twaa  I  that  taught  him 
To  clothe  bis  follower  in  the  Texian  garb, 
And  with  a  specious  message,  as  from  you, 
To  win  her  to  his  arms,    'Twas  I  that  next 
When  you  were  pressing  on  hU  flying  steps. 
Arrested  yours  and  gave  the  needful  time, 
To  make  the  stratagem  sure.    I  crossed  yoar  path| 
Pretended  woman  fears  I  never  felt. 
And  we  are  here  together  while  they  fly, 
Unchecked  to  Tuscasit.i. 

Boitkam,    Say  no  more. 
Oh!  treacherous  woman,  hateful  to  the  last 
What  baa  your  malice  wrought? 

Maria,    My  dear  revenge. 
The  only  triumph  of  defrauded  love. 

B4mham,    *Tia  not  too  late. 

Maria,    Before  you  rsach  La  Guayra, 
They  will  have  wed. 

Bonham,  False  prophetess,  in  vain 
Your  hateful  atory.  Never  will  OUvia 
Consent  to  his  demand. 
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•    Maria,[inlowiime9,approatMn(fhim,^    HeMk»her 

not. 
Norse  not  this  flanering  fiincy  in  your  tboagbt. 
For  resolute  to  make  my  triumph  sure, 
And  leave  your  heart  as  desolate  as  mine, 
I  whispered  him  that  woman,  m  her  mood. 
Is  never  more  consenting  than  when  most 
She  makes  denial.    Bade  him  never  heed 
The  outward  show  of  anger  in  her  eye. 
Or  its  sharp,  bitter  accent  on  her  lips; 
These,  did  I  say,  were  natural  to  the  weak, 
The  frail  protectors  of  the  woman's  secret. 
80  stubborn  is  he  made  by  my  tuition, 
I  tell  thee,  Amador,  he  will  make  her  his, 
Though  the  last  accent  on  her  palsied  tongue 
Be  gasped  in  mortal  agony. 

Bonkam.    No  more. 
Woman,  away.    1*11  hearken  thee  no  more. 

[BottMam  rvihet  out 

Maria.    He  has  it  here.    Ha!  Ha!  he  has  it  here. 

[Pre9$e9  her  luMnd  vpom  her  heart,  and  euddetUy  nnke^ 
swooning  into  the  armt  (^  Don  Eeieban,} 

EtUban,  [tupporiing  her  to  eofa]    Jesu!    Was  ever 

such  a  stratagem! 

[Scene  eloeee. 


SCENE  VI. 

A  wood  near  the eomenl  ofLaGuafra.   The  eoneeni  teen 
in  the  dieianee.    Pedro  dieeovered  in  the  wood. 


Pedro,  [watching.^    He's  lost  within  the  gate.    'Tis 
my  last  hope— 
The  project  is  a  good  one.    That  old  fopI» 
And  dastard,  Estebao,  would  surely  name  it 
A  stratagem.    'Tis  something  more  than  his ; 
More  like  to  be  successful.    How  my  soul 
Bums  with  impatience.    Love  and  bate  unite 
To  goad  me  into  phrenzies  of  new  passion^ 
That  will  not  let  me  rest.    Thanks  to  this  woman ; 
Her  subtle  wit  be  honored,  that,  at  last, 
When  most  1  felt  despondency,  could  rouse  me. 
To  hope  and  to  performance.    Whence  her  malice, 
I  neither  know  nor  care,  bat  if  it  prospers, 
1*11  take  her  as  my  counsellor  through  life. 
Holy  Maria,  be  my  patroness. 
Give  me  to  triumph  now  above  my  foe. 
That  fierce  and  wily  enemy,  and  claim 
My  homage  ever  after. 

Idexiean  eoldier.    The  gates  unfold,  my  lord. 

Pedro*    Thanks,  holy  virgin.    Thanks !  We  have  her 
now. 
8h6>*a  ours.    She  comes.    And  victor  in  the  end, 
Though  Besar  and  the  Alamo  both  be  lost, 
I  bless  my  happy  fortune.    Hark,  aside. 
Spread  yourselves,  soldiers,  but  concealed  be  nigb, 
So  that  we  lose  hernot  again.    She  comes. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Mexican  in  dieguiee. 

OUvia,    Where  do  you  lead  met    Where  is  Amador? 

Pedro,  \emergiitg  from  tAode.]    Here's  one  who  loves 
you  better. 

Olieia.    I  am  lost,  Don  Pedro. 

Pedro,  [takee  her  hand.]    Nay,  saved; 

OUoia.    Unhand  me,  Seiior. 

Pedro.    Yoa  strive  io  vain.     My  arma  axe  thrown 
around  you. 
Never  to  loose  again.    Your  father's  rights. 
And  mine,  beneath  his  sanction,  both  demand 
That,  with  a  gentle  force. 


Olioia.    This 

Pedro,    Is  but  the  action  of  a  feithful  love 
That  will  not  lose  its  labor. 

Oiina,  [sereame.}    Ambassador!  Ambassador. 

Pedro.    How  like  a  child. 
You  waste  your  feeble  strength  in  feebler  straggles. 
You  call  in  vain.    Within  the  Alamo's  walls 
Your  traitor  lover  lies.    Would  you  oppose 
Your  woman  strength  to  mine  f 

Olivia,    Ay !  though  I  perish. 
Sooner  than  yield  to  thee,  I  welcome  death. 
My  Amador.    Oh!  come  to  me  and  save. 

Pedro,    Your  shrieks  are  vain.    Your  struggles !    I 
must  use 
The  needful  force  for  safety. 

Olivia,  [faintlf.}    Amador!  Help. 

He  carriee  her  out  etruggling.    Scene  efaset . 


SCENE  VII. 

AnoAer  part  if  the  wood.    Enter  Bonham  wUh  Texien 

aoldiere. 

Bonham.     Methought  I  heard  a  cry.    A  woeaftn'* 
voice. 
'Twas  from  this  wood  it  rose,  and  look,  the  voaska 
Of  strife  upon  the  ground. 
let  Texian.    A  woman's  track. 
Bonhan^.    'Tis  hers !  'Tis  hers !    That  fuiy 's  ule  wu 
true. 
Follow  me,  comrades,  as  you  love  me,  follow. 

[ExemU  Onuia. 


SCENE  VIII. 

TheForeet.  PedroandparifhwrrfingOiieiainfig^ 

Pedro.    We  are  past  all  danger,  and  yoo  strire  in 
vain. 
Submission  now  were  wisest.    You  are  mine. 

tHieia.    Oh!  hateful,  how  I  loathe  thee.   Never  in 
vain 
The  struggle  against  injustice— never  wise 
Submission  to  the  criminal.    If  I  call 
Vainly  on  him  I  love,  the  God  who  hean 
Will  send  me  a  deliverer.    Hear  me,  heaven— 
My  Amador.    Where  are  yon.  Amador T 
Bonham,  [from  theforeet.    Here,  my  Olivia,  hoe. 
Pedro,    Pursued  T  Denionioe! 
Olivia.    Safe,  O!  safe. 
Bonham,[hur§tinginr—Pedroreleaee9  OUvianadlvni 

upon  him .]    Ah.  villian,  you  are  sped. 
Pedro*    Fiends  light  upon  you. 
Olima,  [pauing  behind  Bonham.}    Oh!  Anador,- 

you  save  me  twice. 
Bonham.    [To  Texiane.]    Drive  out  this  scorn  w 
I  dispatch  this  ruffian. 
Texiane  with  a  ehoia  meh  on  Mexieane  and  dnee 

themoni. 
Bonham.    [To  Pedro.]    Twice  have  I  spared  yoti»"»- 
lain.    When  but  late 
You  sunk  before  my  arm,  I  bade  yon  then 
Dread  our  third  meeting.    We  have  met  and  now 
Look  to  your  weapon.    Meroy  firom  my  breast 
Is  banished.    This  last  villainous  assault 
On  one  who  hates  and  scorns  yon,  has  rooted  ont 
All  seeds  of  pity.    On  your  sword  yoar  life. 
Be  ready. 
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Pedrt.   I  am  ready.    'Tie  my  weapon 
And  not  my  will  that  fitils  me.    If  I  periah, 
Know  that  m  death  I  bate  thee  still,  as  now, 
While  nWog,  I  defy  thee. 

AdUai.    This  sounds  well. 
Scoot  raanbood  somewhat  qualifies  the  shame 
Tbat  stamps  the  Tillain's  brow.    Yon  tree,  Olivia 
Will  skield  you  from  the  sight  of  bloody  strife-^ 
The  Biaa  who  dreads  not  foes  his  crimes  have  made 
Is  not  no  worthy  of  them.    Sob  not  thus 
If  (hott  woald'st  not  unman  me,  dear  Olivia, 
Aid  sttke  ny  heart  as  tender  as  thine  own. 
(T$  Ptin)  Art  ready.    Fix  thy  foot  upon  the  turt; 
Thos  soon  shalt  sleep  on.    Look  thy  last  to  heaven, 
Thov  sooa  shalt  face  for  judgment    To  thy  prayers 
A«  well  as  weapon.     Now  say. 

iWra.  sPeint. 

Btmkaim,  Guard- 

As^  saw  good  sword  be  true, — good  arm  be  atrong. 
Good  eje  be  vigilant,  and  heaven  be  good. 

[T^M^     The  awin-d  of  Bomhmm  gmajn  suddemly,} 

Pedro.    Ha!  Ha!  'Tin  mine.    The  day  is  mine. 
Otiaa,  [nuke*  ami  from  treeJ]  Spare  him.    Oh !  spare. 

Pidro,  Death. 

[nnuttven^rfullf—BonkamparricM  «(<&  left  arm, 
^Mtt-draan  howie  hufe  and  9t»b§  Pedro  to  the  heart] 

BMhoM,    Ay,  death,  but  *lis  to  thee 
Fool!  did*sttbott  think 
Mr  life  vas  placed  on  worthless  steel  like  that. 

Pedro,  [fmlle.]    HelVs  curse  upon  thee.    Thou  hast 
won  the  game 
At  miae  own  color— the  red.    Help,  ere  I  fiill.    {Dies,} 

Bnkam,    From  this  spot,  Olivia. 

OHvia,    Thov  art  hurt. 

^^Mion,    A  scratch. 
Hoa  nfe  and  is  these  arms,  1  feel  no  hurts- 
let  Dfl  away.    Look  not  upon  thia  sight, 
Twaa  aeedAil  for  my  safety  aa  for  thine 
Ve're  victors  now.    I  will  recall  my  soldiers, 
Thei  bear  thee  to  thy  lather. 

Ofina,loo»Md9hufle,}    He  is  safe. 

B$^em.    [TaTexatuwkorehOer,]  As  thou eoold^st 
wish  him. 


Tike  op  the  body, 

3ttit  well  bestowed, 

^nh  honorable  bnriaL    Follow 


iSeemeehoee, 


SCENE  IX. 

d  comi  ta  the  Alama.     Crockett  and  Sparrow  meeting. 

^rw^elL  The  very  bird  I  have  been  looking  for,  the 
OBiiieat  of  birds,  and  the  most  pert.  Sparrow,  I've  a 
^***H^  for  you.    You  are  wanteid. 

Sforrom,  Where!  For  what!  Is  a  man  never  to  have 
<«>^  Is  he  always  to  be  marching  and  fighting,  without 
*y"e  or  reason,  aong  or  supper. 

^^f^thelt.  Ah !  there  I  have  yon.  I  can  put  you  in 
^  hett  of  honors  by  a  single  word.  You  are  bidden  to 
«*«»Bpper. 

Sforrom,    VVL  come !  What's  for  supper? 

Crocieft.   You  do  not  ask  who  gives  it  f 

^?»rmt,  I  do  not  care.  There  are  only  two  parties 
t« trapper.  The  man  that  eats  and  the  thing  that  is 
»«.  I  sm  willing  to  be  the  one,  and  I've  done  all  that 
u  <he«Bt  aad  civil  m  asking  after  the  other. 


Ontk^   Well,  it  wiU  be  a  ran  supper. 


BparrotB.  That'll  please  me.  I'm  rather  an  English- 
man in  that  reapect.  I  can't  bare  your  done  meats.  No, 
the  Uood  nicely  trickling  atill  from  under  the  brown 
edges,  and  I  am  pacified.  A  rare  aupper  for  me  alwaya. 
Crockett,  Bonham  gives  it,  and  the  governor  haa  a 
hand  in  it ;  so  it  ought  to  be  good. 

Sparrow,    Why  the  devil  should  the  governor  have  a 
hand  in  it  before  any  body  else  f 

CroeketL    Good  reason.    It'a  his  daughter's  wedding 
supper. 

Sparrow.  Ho!  Ho!  I  see.  Bonham's  to  marry  her. 
Well,  he's  a  good  fellow.  I'm  sorry  for  him. 
Crockett,  Wby  sorry.  She's  a  good  fellow  too. 
Sparrow,  There's  a  pair  of  them,  and  that's  reason 
enough  for  some  people  why  they  should  be  paired.  But 
except  the  supper  which  comes  with  it,  and  which,  I  sup* 
pose,  reconciles  so  many  persons  to  the  thing,  I  could 
never  see  any  fun  in  a  wedding.  It's  a  melancholy  so- 
lemnity always. 

Crockett,  But  you  bav'nt  answered  me.  Will  you 
comet 

Sparrow.    Count  certainly  upon  me.    I  never  disap- 
point good  auppers.    I  am  never  cold  when  they  are 
warm. 
Crockett,  You'll  be  at  the  wedding  also,  won't  you  f 
Sparrow.     Ah!  that's  another  matter.    I'll  think  of 
that- 

Crockett  {Bufle  eounde-^-enter  Davie.]  That  bugle, 
Davis. 

Davie.  'Tie  Travis.  He  takea  command.  Bonham 
ia  to  leave  us ;  to  take  despatches  to  Sam.  Houston. 
Have  you  heard  the  newa  T 

Crockett,  Any  from  the  States?  Old  Tennessee, or 
Congress. 

Davie.  D— n  Congress.  It's  made  up  of  old  men's 
souls  and  old  women's  tongues,  and  a  buzzard  is  the  only 
means  of  communicatiog  between  them. 

Sparrow.  That's  only  since  David  left.  He  was  the 
leader  of  that  body,  and  bis  decency  went  so  far  that  he 
refused  to  spit  in  the  president's  silver  spittoon,  and 
emptied  five  finger  basins  at  a  draught.  Say  you,  Davy, 
is  it  true  that  when  the  waiter  brought  you  a  soupplate 
of  soup,  you  ordered  him  to  bring  the  tureen  t 

CrockeU.  God  bless  you  for  a  sweet  singing  Spar- 
row. But  many  a  fool  has  left  on  record  the  report  of  hia 
own  braying,  printed  under  tlte  name  of  a  better  man. 
But  let's  hear  the  news  that  Davis  brings. 

Davie.  The  news  is  nearer  home.  They  say  that 
Santa  Anna  is  marching  down  upon  us  with  twenty 
thousand  men, 
Crockett,  We  must  stand  a  siege  then  f 
Sparrow.  Ktwr  think  of  it  without  laying  in  a  plen- 
tiful stock  of  provisions.  A  six  months  siege,  for  a  force 
like  ours,  would  need  eight  hundred  beeves,  one  hundred 
barrels  of  buffalo  tongues. 

Crockett.    Enough !  you  shall  be  made  commissariat 
to  see  to  these  things.    You'll  be  at  the  wedding,  Davie. 
Davie,    Ay !  and  the  supper  too. 
Sparrow.    You'll  ask  too  many,  Crockett.    A  supper 
table  should  be  select.    I  hate  to  see  it  crowded. 

Crockett.     Except  with  meats!     Has  any  one  seen 
Kennedy  f    We  want  him  for  the  singing. 

Davit,    He'll  sing  no  more !    He  fell  at  the  first  rush; 
Poor  Harris,  too :  you  heard  about  his  wife  7 
Crockett,    A  sad  story  that. 

Davit.    He  was  a  bad  fellow,  by  all  accounts,  but  died 
repenting,— «ad  died  fighting. 

Sparrow.    Let  me  die  eating.    If  any  thing  can  lessen 

the  pangs  of  death,  it  is  that  you  have  the  meana  of  sat- 

I  isfying  the  panga  of  appetite.   You'll  see  a  bird,  or  beast. 


dangerously  wounded^  still  eat  ravenously.     Some  far 
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BIOU8  natonlbto  liate  goog«d  out  a  bqzurd*8  eyes,  and 
pltirkedl  otfabird^s  wioga,  and,  by  seeing  tbem  eat  freely 
Itove  eonvineed  tbenweWes  that  the  poor  devils  were  not 
a  bit  ecmacioua  of  anfiering  or  loss.  I  confess,  however, 
]*ra  not  exactly  satisaed.  If  the  thing  be  true,  it  only 
protes  that  God  gave  the  poor  things  very  nnnecessary 
and  bnrdensome  appendages. 

CfoekeU.    By  the  powers.  Sparrow,  before  you  became 
a  apairow,  you  must  have  been  a  wolf.    What  you'll  be 
hereafter,  it's  hanl  to  guess.    You'll  be  at  the  supper,  1 1 
•upposef 
Sparrow,    In  some  shape,— yea.       lEx.  Spofram* 
Bamt,  [to  CroekeU,}      We'll  go  together  Davy. 
kave  something  for  your  own  ear.  [Exeutd, 


SCENE  X. 

An  apttrtmetd  in  ike  Alamo,  9piendiSff  prepared  and 
lighted  briUiantty,  The  Gotemar  in  Mtate,  with  Bon- 
Am,  €>raeketij  DaeU,  Sparrow,  and  aiker  Texiant, 
wOk  Mexican  officer;  8fe.  OUoia,  wiik  Dncnna  and 
Ladioe,  appeare  in  tAe  bttdk  ground. 


E&kbam,  {comiHg  forward,]  Senor  Don  Amador, 

these  are  all  your  friends ; 
They  know  the  full  conditiona  made  between  ua 
Touching  the  town  of  Bexar  and  its  people. 
You  leave  us,  and,  at  parting,  take  from  me 
Bf  y  heart's  best  treasure.    You  will  honor  her, 
Protect  her,  love  her ;  be  to  her  what  I 
Have  toiled  to  be  through  seventeen  happy  years, 
While  I  have  been  her  father.    You'll  find  in  her, 
If  that  you  use  her  rightly,  such  a  treasure, 
As  man  can  find  in  woman's  love  alone,— 
In  bar's  not  always.    Here,  my  child,  Olivia : 
Give  me  your  hand.    'Tis  yours,  Don  Amador. 
Be  witness  Senores. 

Bonhant,  Sir,  I  Uke  the  gift. 

Not  ignorant  of  its  value.    'Tis  a  treasure 
Such  as  I  still  shall  cherish  in  my  heart. 
Secure  from  spoil  without,  secure  from  hurt 
From  erring  mood  of  mine. 

In  other  lands. 
Where'er  our  lot  is  cast— whether  we  build 
Our  cabin  here  in  Texas,  or  afar. 
Among  my  native  hills  of  Congaree, 
Erect  our  happy  roof-tree,  in  my  heart, 
As  fondly  as  in  yours,  her  happiness 
Shall  be  the  creature  of  my  busy  thought. 
From  sunny  dawn  of  morning  until  night. 
To  this,  with  solemn  pledge,  in  sight  of  heaven, 
I  bind  my  soul  forever* 
Estehan,       She  is  yours! 
Olivia,  My  father,  O!  my  father  I 

BUehaai  Speak,  my  chUd. 

Olivia*    If  I  have  vex'd  you,  father — ^If,  capricioua, 
I've  given  unheeding  ears— 

Eetebant  Never!    Never! 

You  still  have  been  a  child  most  dutiful  t~> 
Will  be  a  wife.    Go  to  him.    Make  him  yours 
By  love,  by  duty,  and  by  gentleness. 
As  you  were  mine.    My  faith  is  in  his  pledges  { 
He  will  not  wrong  the  venerable  white 
Of  this  old  bead,  by  banning  hair  of  thine. 
Kiss  roe,  my  child.    I  bless  you  ere  I  3'ield  you ! 

Crockett,  [to  Sparrow,"]    Dang  it,  Sparrow,  he's  a  nen- 
aible  old  gentleman  after  all.    I  can't  tell  what  he  aaid 
exactly,  but  I  understand  what  be  meant  to  say. 
Sparrow,  [to  Crockett]    He's  giving  away  his  daugh- 


tei^that  I  see,  and  he  bebavea  well.  I'm  a  liule  aorry  I 
squeezed  him  ao  haid,  when  I  had  him  down.  But  atay! 
Who's  this  T 

CrockeU,  {to  dparrow.]    Dickhss !  The  Priaceas. 

Enter  Donna  Maria,  eupparted  into  Ac  midet  and  laid 

tipoM  a  eoja, 

Bonkam,  [aeide.]       She  here ! 

Olivia.  My  cousin ! 

EeUban,    My  poor  Maria  I    You  were  wrong  to  come. 
You  only  harm  yonraelf. 

Maria,  I  know  it,  uncle ; 

But  could  not  bear,  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
My  childhood's  first  companion  and  my  friend 
To  lose  forever,  with  no  word,  no  prayer. 
For  pity  and  forgiveoesa.    You,  too,  Amador, 
Ah !  look  not  thus  upon  me.    Never  more    • 
Shall  my  wild  passion,  wrought  to  madoeas,  vex 
Your  generous  nature.    See  the  ravage  here 
Of  twelve  short  hours.    A  week— another  day — 
And  you  will  yield  that  tear  upon  my  grave. 
Your  heart  denies  me  now. 

Bonham,  [aeide.]        There's  mischief  in  her  eye ! 

Maria.  Olivia !  Cousin ! 

Olivia,  Dearest  Maria ! 

Bonham,  iaeide to  Olivia,]    Stay!  Do  not  go! 

Maria,    Alas!  you  love  me  not.  My  moment  madoeas 
Has  tum'd  your  heart  aside  from  me.    A  life 
Is  blasted  in  a  moment.    Fifteen  years 
Of  childish  play  and  prattle— girlhood's  dreams 
Still  nightly  mierchanged— dear  confidence 
Such  as  youth  only  cherishes— all  gone- 
Forgotten,  as  if  never  known,  or  worthless! 
Will  you  not  grant  forgiveness  I    I  have  wnmg'd  you, 
But  that  was  in  my  madness!    See  yon  not 

II  cannot  wrong  you  now.    This  face  no  more 
Shall  wear  the  smiles  of  conquest— as  this  heart 
Must  banish  all  thoee  feeble  hopes  and  feelings 
That  led  it  once  astray.    Speak  to  me,  cousin ; 
But  say  that  you  forgive  me. 
Olivia.  Whyfbrgivet 

You've  never  wrong'd  me,  cousin. 

Maria*  Ay!  but  I  have; 

Cruelly  wrong'd  you.    But  that  time  is  past. 
I've  wakened  from  my  dream,    I  loathe  myself. 
Now  that  'tis  over.    Cousin,  think  of  me 
With  sorrow  and  with  pity,  when  beneath 
Your  foreign  roof,  secure  in  happy  love. 
You  think  on  me  no  more. 

Olivia.        Ah  1  speak  not  ao ; 
Still  must  you  live— still  conquer. 

Maria,  Amador, 

Tell  her  it  cannot  be! 

Bonham,  Wherefore,  lady, 

80  very  young-*so  beautiful  as  thou  t 

Maria,    No  more!    I  must  not  hear  yon !    Bleseinff* 
cousin, 
Be  on  you.    There!  now  bear  me  to  my  chamber— 
My  work  is  done — the  latest  task  is  etided— 
Now  welcome  death. 

Olivia,  Oh,  coo»n,  speak  not  thus  I 

You  rend  my  hcarL 

Maria,       I  would  not— yet  t  must! 
Farewell !    Be  happy !    Yet  we  should  not  part 
Without  one  fond  embrace,  one  farewell  kiss. 

Olivia,  [approaching  Maria.]        Sister— con  sin! 

Boidiam,  [anxiouely — aeide.]    I  like  it  not— brwart' 

Olivia,  [aeide  to  Bonham.]   Oh !  sure  we  cannot  qo« 
deny  her  this. 
I  have  ever  loved  you,  cousin,    tn  my  heart, 
Where'er  I  go,  will  think  of  yoa  with  fondness. 
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Havuf  t  tbottnnd  thiogs  in  memory, 

or  vhtt  we  were  together.    This  embrace^ 

Marut,  Is  death ! 

Hi!  Thrae!  [AUempU  t»  $iab  her,  riteMfrom  Oe 

tefa  and  dn^BM  forth  a  eoneeaied  dagger, 

Sparrom,  [arre9tiHg  the  bUne.]     The  wooian's  mad ! 

Eittbn,      Jesu !    Waa  ever  such  a  stratagem  \ 

Marie.  Still  baffled  ! 

Btfiiem,  Disarm  her! 

JUerie,  That  ye  ahall  not.    See! 

[Sto&f 

Btekern,      Horrible !    It  is  a  iatal  blow  I 

.lints.  Or  it  were  mockery. 

Go  to  voar  beaatv,  Amador.    She  foints ! 
I  Hf,  bot  fiiiat  not!     Yei  one  Idok !    I  loved  yoo  ; 
1  ioTc  joo  to  the  last !    Oh  I  Amador, 
Sbe  caooot  love  as  I  have  done.    Tbu  hand, 
Tbat  fliDotc  its  kindred  heart,  had,  in  your  cause. 
Bone  weapon  'gainst  a  thousand  foes — but  now ! 
Sapport  me,  Amador.    Your  arm ;  yours  only — 
Gdd !  bow  I  loved  this  man !  [Diee. 

Bnkam,  'Tis  over  now — 

Obrift! 

Cvk»  irept  idUie  Ae  character 9  grawp  themeelvee 

arouMd  her. 


THE  DREAM  OF  SCIPIO. 

T&A1ISX«ATKD   FSOM   CICEBO. 

1.  WheoT  arrived  in  Africa,  being,  as  you  re- 
ZDi^mber,  Tribune  of  the  fourth  Legion,  under  the 
CoQinl  Maniue  Manilius,  my  first  care  was  to 
viiiiMasioissa,  a  Prince  who,  for  sufficient  causes, 
wu  rfae  ardent  friend  of  our  family.  When  I 
met  the  old  man  he  embraced  me  and  wept; 
ibeo  ratuDg  his  eyes  to  heaven  he  said,  **  O  Sun 
Qott  high,  immortal  thauks  be  sent  thee,  and  ye 
(ieities  of  heaveot  to  you  all,  that  before  I  leave 
^  life  yon  have  granted  me  to  see  in  my  king- 
dom, and  under  tbu  roof,  Publius  Cornelius 
^cipio,  a  name,  at  the  mere  sound  of  which,  I 
feel  my  youth  revived,  for  I  have  always  pre- 
MDt  in  thought  the  excellent  man,  the  invincible 
b^  that  bore  it.**  After  this  I  inquired  about 
^t  affaira  of  his  kingdom  and  he  gathered  from 
>&«  the  news  of  our  republic ;  the  conversation 
^u  long  and  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day.  After 
B  aiagaificent  repast  we  passed  a  part  of  the 
n^gbt  io  discourse ;  the  old  king  talked  of  noth- 
ing bat  Africanns,  whose  every  action,  nay  every 
*<>rd,  were  treasured  in  his  memory.  At  length 
baviog  separated  for  repose  the  fatigue  of  the 
joaroey  and  of  watching  so  late  made  me  sink 
into  a  sleep  more  profound  than  usual.  Then, 
DO  doubt  because  we  had  been  speaking  of  him 
tt  such  length,  for  the  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tiom  of  the  day  very  often  occasion  the  dreams 
of  the  night;  as  it  happened  to  Ennius  in  regard 
to  Uomer,  of  whom  be  was  constantly  thinking 


and  talking  while  awake  :  then,  be  it  as  it  may, 
Scipio  seemed  to  present  himself  to  me  with 
features  more  resembling  bis  portrait  than  his 
person.    I  recognized  him  and  shuddered;  but 
he  said,  "Reassure  thyself,  my  son,  banish  your 
fears,  and  register  my  words  in  your  memory. 
See  you  that  city,  compelled  by  me  to  submit  to 
the  Roman  people?    It  is  rekindling  war,  and 
cannot  remain  at  peace.'*    As  he  said  this  from 
an  elevated  place,  sprinkled  with  stars,  luminous 
and  radiant,  he  pointed  at  Carthage.     **  You  are 
now  come  little  above  a  mere  soldier  to  attack 
it.    Within  two  years  with  the  title  of  Consul 
you  shall  destroy  it  from  its  foundations,  and 
shall  acquire  by  conquest  the  surname,  which  as 
yet  you  bear  only  by  inheritauce.     After  you 
have  demolished  Carthage,  obtained  the  honors 
of  triumph,  filled  the  office  of  Censor,  visited  by 
authority  of  the  republic,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia 
and  Greece,  you  will  in  your  absence  be  chosen 
a  second  time  consul,  and  by  the  destruction  of 
Numantia  you  will  terminate  a  most  dangerous 
war.    But  when  you  return  to  ascend  the  eap- 
itol  in  triumph,  yon  will  see  the  republic  con- 
vulsed by  the  practices  of  one  of  my  grandsons — 
then,  my  Africanus,  you  must  show  your  conn- 
try  all  the  resources  of  your  genius,  courage  and 
wisdom.     But  here  I  see  the  path  of  the  fates 
obscured  as  with  a  mist;  for  when  your  life  shall 
have  compassed  eight  times  seven  revolutions  of 
the  sun,  and  these  numbers  for  different  reasons 
both  reputed  perfect,  shall,  in  their  natural  rota- 
tion, have  brought  you  to  the  crisis  of  your  des- 
tiny, all  eyes  will  be  turned  upon  you,  your  name 
will  be  in  the  mouths  of  all,  the  Senate,  all  good 
citizens,  the  Allies,  the  Latins  will  consider  yoa 
as  their  tutelary  deity :  you  will  be  the  hope  of 
your  country,  and  its  tower  of  strength,  in  a 
word  as  Dictator  you  will  reestablish  the  repub- 
lic, if,  however,  you  escape  the  impious  hands  of 
your  kindred.'* 

2.  These  last  words  having  drawn  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror from  Salius,  and  deep  sighs  from  all  the 
others,  Scipio,  with  a  calm  smile,  said,  **  Prayi 
my  friends,  let  me  sleep  out  my  dream.  Do  not 
wake  me  but  hear  the  rest.*' 

3.  **To  encourage  you,  however,  in  serving 
the  republic,  know,  my  son,  that  in  heaven  is 
reserved  a  certain  place,  for  all  who  preserve  or 
defend  their  country  or  extend  its  glory ;  where 
they  are  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness.  For  noth- 
ing is  more  agreeable  to  that  supreme  God  who 
governs  this  universe  than  those  bodies,  those 
constituted  societies  which  are  called  states.  The 
governors  or  benefactors  of  these  return  hither 
whence  they  derived  their  origin."  Here— 
though  startled  not  so  much  at  the  manner  of 
death  as  at  the  thought  of  treachery  in  my  fam- 
ily, 1  asked  him  if  my  father  Paulus,  and  others 
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whom  ive  thought  were  dead  were  still  alive  ? 
**  Yet,  they  live,*'  he  said,  **  and  have  escaped  the 
walla  of  their  bodies  as  from  a  prison.     Where- 
as what  you  call  life,  deserves  no  other  name 
than  death.     Open  your  eyes,  you  will  see  your 
father  Paulus  approaching."  I  did  see  him,  sure 
enough,  and  I  shed  a  profusion  of  tears.     He 
embraced  me  tenderly,  and  forbade  me  to  weep. 
When  I  had  recovered  myself  enough  to  speak, 
I  exclaimed  "  O  most  sacred  and  best  of  fathers, 
why,  since  the  only  real  life  is  here,  as  Africanus 
assures  me,  why  must  I  continue  on  earth,  O 
why  must  I  delay  coming  to  join  you  ?"  **  Not  so, 
my  son,"  he  said,  **for  unless  that  God,  whose  tem- 
ple is  aH  you  see,  release  you  from  the  prison  of 
the  body,  the  entrance  to  this  place  is  closed 
against  you,  others  were  made  to  superintend 
that  globe  which  you  observe  in  the  middle  of 
this  temple,  which  is  called  the  earth.    To  them 
a  soul  has  been  given  from  those  eternal  fires, 
which  you  call  stars  and  constellations,  spherical 
and  round  bodies,  animated  with  divine  spirits, 
they  complete  their  circles  with  inconceivable 
celerity.    You  should  therefore,  my  Publins,  as 
all  ought  who  revere  the  gods,  leave  your  soul 
in  custody  of  the  body,  and  not  depart  from  life 
without  permission  of  him  by  whom  you  live, 
lest  you  seem  a  deserter  from  the  post  that  God 
assigns  you.    But  live  like  Scipio  and  like  me 
your  father :  be  just,  have  piety  much  towards 
your  kindred,  still  more  for  }  our  country.    Such 
is  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven,  to  the  assembly 
of  those  who  have  lived  already,  and  now  freed 
from  their  bodies  dwell  in  that  place  which  you 
see."  It  was  that  belt  of  light,  studded  with  fires 
of  gem-like  radiance,  which,  after  the  Greeks, 
you  call  the  galaxy.     Thence  casting  a  search- 
ing glance  around  me  I  saw  nothing  but  won- 
ders of  excellence  and  beauty.     I  discovered 
atars  that  we  had  never  seeu  frona  earth,  and  ail 
were  of  a  magnitude  which  none  of  us  had  ever 
suspected.    The  most  distant  from  heaven  and 
nearest  the  earth  was  the  smallest,  and  shone 
with  borrowed  light.     As  to  the  others  the  earth 
is  nothing  in  comparison;  it  appeared  to  me  so 
small  that  I  was  ashamed  of  our  empire,  which 
is  no  more  than  a  point  as  it  were  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

4.  As  I  continued  to  survey  it  with  fixed  atten- 
tion, **  How  long,"  said'  Africanus,  **  will  your 
soul  be  rivetted  upon  that  object  ?  Art  not  aware 
into  what  temples  thou  art  come  ?  Behold  this 
marvellous  whole  composed  of  nine  circles  or 
rather  of  nine  globes.  That  which  embraces  all 
the  others  and  controls  them  by  its  presence  is 
the  seat  of  the  most  high  God.  There  the  fixed 
•tars  are  set,  which  revolve  with  the  everlasting 
motion  of  that  sphere,  then  within  it  follow 
•even  other  spheres  which  revolve  in  retrogres- 


sion, opposite  to  the  course  of  heaven:— one  of 
which  is  for  the  planet  we  call  Saturn;  oext 
comes  that  brilliant  orb,  propitious  to  the  hucDM 
race,  by  men  called  Jupiter — to  this  succeedf 
Mars ;  whose  lurid  fires  gleam  terror  to  the  earth. 
Lower  down,  and  near  the  centre,  is  the  Suo, 
the  king  and  moderator  of  the  Stars,  soul  of  the 
World,  principal  of  its  harmony ;  an  immeoM 
body,  whose  light  illuminates  and  fills  all.  Vcdob 
and  Mercury  serve  him  as  for  escort.  The  Mooa, 
enlightened  by  his  rays,  revolves  in  tbelowercir- 
cle.  All  below  this  is  mortal  and  perishable, 
except  the  souls  of  men ;  which  are  giveo  tbem 
by  the  bounty  of  the  Gods.  For  the  earth,  which 
is  the  ninth  sphere,. and  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
is  immovable,  and  below  the  rest;  towards  which, 
all  bodies  naturally  tend. " 

5.  Charmed  with  this  spectacle,  I  recovered  my- 
self only  to  exclaim,  what  do  I  bear?  Whit 
concord  as  delightful  as  itisserions,  thus  filU and 
ravishes  my  ears  ?  *'  It  is,"  be  replied, "  the  Mu- 
sic of  the  Spheres,  which  they  produce  by  vibra- 
tions and  movements,  which  following  each  other 
at  unequal  but  concerted  intervals,  form,  by  i 
happy  mixture  of  alharp  and  grave  sounds,  thu 
regular  variety  of  harmony ;  for  so  great  move- 
ments cannot  pass  in  silence,  and  according  to 
the  series  of  nature,  of  two  extensive  souada,  the 
one  must  be  sharp  and  the  other  grave.  For 
this  reason,  the  Heaven  of  fixed  Stars,  whieh  it 
at  the  summit,  and  its  revolution  the  most  rapid, 
causes  a  sharp  and  precipitate  aonnd;  wberea^i 
the  grave  is  that  of  the  human  circle,  it  being 
the  lowest.  As  for  the  earth,  the  Ninth  Globe, 
it  remains  motionless  in  its  humble  seat,  as  the 
centre  of  the  Universe.  As  to  the  other  eight 
spheres,  two  of  which,  Mercury  and  Venus,  have 
the  same  powers,  they  produce  seven  souoda  in 
seven  different  tunes,  a  number  which  is  the  tie, 
as  it  were,  of  all  things.  By  imitating  this  har- 
mony, whether  with  instrnmenta  or  by  acceoa 
of  the  voice,  some  men  have  opened  for  them- 
selves a  way  for  their  return  to  Heaven,  as  all 
others  have  done,  whose  sublime  spirits  have  cni- 
tivated  upon  earth,  things  worthy  of  their  celes- 
tial origin.  The  force  of  these  sounds  which  611 
the  ear,  at  length  have  hardened  it:  hence,  it  has 
become  the  weakest  of  your  senoea.  Thus,  the 
people  who  live  near  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
when  that  river  precipitates  its  waters  from  the 
summit  of  the  highest  mountains,  are  deafened 
by  its  excessive  noise.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
our  ear  to  sustain  that  which  is  the  product  of 
the  infinite  celerity  of  the  Universe,  as  for  the 
eye  to  gaze  upon  the  dun,  and  eodnre  the  im- 
pression of  its  rays.**  I  admired  all  these  thiogs: 
and  yet  I  could  but  cast,  from  time  to  time,  a  lin- 
gering look  towards  the  earth. 

**  I  see,"  said  Africanus  then,  "  that  joureyss 
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itill  turn  to  that  abode  of  mortals.  If  it  appear 
to  joo  small,  as  it  really  is*  learn  to  despise  it, 
asd  fix  joar  views  on  heaven.  What  glory,  wor- 
tbj  to  satisfy  your  desires,  can  you  find  among 
men  ?  Yon  perceive  that  this  earth  is  only  in- 
habiuble,  here  and  there,  in  a  few  narrow  por- 
tioos  which  seem  like  spots  interspersed  amidst 
rast  flolitodes ;  that  the  inhabitants*  thus  insula- 
ted, eao  have  no  communication  with  one  anoth- 
er; that  being  dispersed  without  order  and  in 
ere^  direction,  you  can  expect  no  renown  from 
tbem. 

6. "  Yoo  see  also  that  this  same  earth  is  encom- 
passed by  circles  which  are  called  zones ;  that 
tl»  two  eitremes,  each  of  which  has  for  its  cen- 
tre ODS  of  the  poles,  are  always  buried  in  ice 
lod  soow,  while  the  middle  and  largest  is  scorch- 
ed bj  the  rays  of  the  sun.  There  remain  then 
obIj  tiro  which  are  habitable ;  on  this  side  is  the 
Soatheni,tbe  feet  of  whose  inhabitants  are  plant- 
ed directly  opposite  to  yoars,  and  the  people  of 
eoune  for  you  as  if  they  were  not.  With  re- 
prd  to  thb  Northern  Kone,  where  you  are,  ob- 
Ktre  how  little  of  it  you  occupy ;  for  all  that 
portioQ  which  you  inhabit,  narrow  towards  the 
pol^  more  extended  from  East  to  West,  is  no 
more  than  a  little  island  surrounded  by  the  At- 
itttie,  which  you  call  the  Great  Sea,  the  Ocean, 
liioogb  with  ail  the  pomp  of  these  names,  you 
pcfceife  how  diminutive  a  thing  it  is!  There 
itaodsthe  Caucasus,  and  there  flows  the  Ganges ; 
BOW  who  among  as,  from  these  cultivated  and 
iohtbited  regions,  has  been  able  to  spread  his  re- 
DovB  beyond  these  limits*  Will  your  name  ever 
b«  mentioned  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
i^ast  or  of  the  West,  of  the  North  or  of  the 
^otb  1  These  parts,  struck  off,  yon  see  for  your- 
kIT  what  a  mere  speck  is  left  as  the  whole  tfae- 
itTB  of  your  glory — and  those  who  speak  of  you, 
^  long  will  they  speak ! 

7*  "Though  the  men  who  shall  live  after  us,  in- 
^^nod  by  their  fathers  of  our  great  actions, 
vers  disposed  to  transmit  them  to  their  descen- 
^Mts,  the  ravages  of  floods  and  conflagrations, 
*hicb  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  course  of 
|biD^,  would  not  permit  our  renown  to  be  last- 
|Bg«  moch  less  eternal.  Besides,  what  would 
it  STail  you  to  be  lauded  by  the  lips  of  the  fu- 
iin,  since  yon  have  been  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eratioQi  of  the  past,  perhaps  as  numerous,  and 
certainly  better.  It  would  avail  you  the  less,  as 
TOO  eoold  not  leave  a  whole  year  in  the  memory 
^^  those  who  might  hear  mention  of  your  name. 
Tbe  vulgar  measure  the  year  by  the  revolution 
of  tb«  son,  which  is  but  the  single  planet;  but  it 
»  oot  truly  completed  until  all  the  planets  shall 
nium  to  the  same  position  which  they  once  had, 
luid  after  a  long  rotation  retrace  the  same  plane 
ttf  ibebeavcDs;  this  year  would  contain  more 


ages  than  I  could  venture  to  state.  For  as  the 
sun  disappeared  to  mortals  at  the  time  when  the 
spirit  of  Romulus  entered  these  temples ;  so 
when,  after  the  return  of  all  the  planets  and  all 
the  signs  to  the  point  they  were  at  then,  a  simi- 
lar eclipse  shall  be  observed  at  the  same  hour,  the 
year  will  be  complete.  But  know,  that  of  such 
a  year  the  twentieth  part  is  not  yet  elapsed. 
Thus  without  hope  of  return  to  this  eternal 
mansion,  the  seat  of  all  good  for  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous,  how  contemptible  must  appear  this  hu- 
man glory,  whose  longest  date  is  but  a  moment 
of  the  year?  If  then  your  aims  are  high — if 
you  would  raise  yourself  to  this  eternal  country, 
despise  the  applause  of  the  vulgar;  limit  not 
your  hopes  to  human  rewards:  enamored  of  the 
charms  of  virtue,  under  her  sole  guidance  as- 
pire to  solid  glory.  What  others  say  of  yon  is 
their  own  affair ;  that  you  will  be  their  theme  is 
certain;  but  their  discourse  will  not  extend  be- 
yond the  narrow  bounds  you  see.  All  popular 
renown  must  have  an  end ;  it  must  perish  forever 
through  the  oblivion  of  posterity." 

8.  At  these  words,  I  exclaimed,  **0  my  Father, 
though  I  have  followed  from  childhood  the  foot- 
steps of  Paulus  Emilius  and  yourself,  without 
disparaging  your  example,  yet  since  the  services 
we  render  our  country,  open  to  us  the  gates  of 
heaven,  animated  by  the  prize  that  is  now  set 
before  roe,  I  shall  redouble  my  efforts.'*  **  Do 
so,"  he  replied,  **and  recollect  that  not  yourself, 
but  only  your  body  is  mortal ;  for  that  is  but  the 
shell  of  yourself,  and  not  you.  Our  existence 
is  comprised  in  our  soul,  and  not  in  this  visibla 
form*  Know,  therefore,  that  you  are  a  God. 
Yes,  a  substance  that  combines  force,  memory, 
sentiment,  foresight,  that  moves  and  directs  the 
body  over  which  it  presides,  as  the  Supreme 
God  moves  and  directs  this  universe  can  be  no 
other  than  a  divine  Substance ;  and  as  an  eter« 
nal  God  guides  this  universe,  which  in  part  is 
perishable ;  so  an  immortal  spirit  animates  your 
frail  body.  That  which  moves  always  of  itself 
is  something  eternal ;  that  which  does  but  receive 
or  transmit  motion,  necessarily  dies  as  soon  as  it 
loses  it.  Thus  it  is  only  a  being  that  is  author 
of  its  own  motion,  which  never  ceases  to  move, 
because  it  never  deserts  itself;  nay,  more,  it  is 
a  principle  of  motion :  a  principle  can  have  no 
origin ;  it  is  the  cause  df  all,  and  can  have  no 
cause :  if  it  had  a  cause  it  would  not  be  a  prin- 
ciple. Now  if  it  had  no  beginning,  it  can  have 
no  end.  A  principle  destroyed  could  neither  be 
reproduced  by  another,  nor  create  itself  anew ; 
for  every  principle  being  of  its  nature  creative, 
it  cannot  be  created.  The  principle  of  motion, 
therefore,  can  only  exist  in  a  self-moving  being : 
and  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  being  should  be 
born,  or  that  it  should  die:  otherwise  natnra 
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comes  to  a  stand ;  and  thns  deprived  of  that 
motion  it  received  from  its  first  impulse,  all  its 
properties  must  cease. 

9.  **  Since  it  is  evident  that  whatever  moves  of 
itself  is  eternal,  who  does  not  see  that  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  ?  For  every  thing  that 
18  moved  by  a  foreign  impulse  is  innnimate;  that 
which  lives  has  an  inward  and  peculiar  principle 
of  motion ;  and  such  is  the  nature,  such  is  the 
property  of  the  soul ;  and  if  it  is  the  only  being 
that  is  self-moving,  it  is  neither  created  normor 
tal.  Employ  it  in  the  noblest  of  exercises — in 
the  service  of  your  country.  The  soul  that  is 
thus  exercised,  that  has  been  warmed  with  this 
teal,  will  soar  the  more  lightly  to  this  mansion 
which  is  its  true  country ;  and  its  flight  will  be 
tbo  more  expeditious,  if,  while  it  is  in  the  prison 
of  the  body,  it  sallies  abroad,  and  detaches  itself 
as  much  as  possible  from  its  confinement,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  objects  that  are  with- 
out it.  As  to  the  souls  of  those  who,  devoted 
to  sensuality  and  enslaved  by  pleasure,  have  for 
the  gratification  of  their  passions,  violated  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  such  souls  after  their 
separation  continue  crawling  in  the  mire  of  earth ; 
and  are  not  readmitted  here  until  after  many 
ages  of  pain  and  woe."  He  disappeared,  and  I 
awoke. 
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raOlC  THE  GERKAN  OF  OOETHE.* 

THE  FISHERMAN. 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  swole 

An  angler  by  it  lay 
And  watched  his  cork — with  quiet  soul— 

Upon  the  surges  play  : 
And  as  he  sat  and  pondered  there 

He  saw  the  flood  divide : 
And  lo!  a  maid  with  streaming  hair 

Roae  up  from  out  the  tide ! 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him 

Why  tempt  my  brood  beneath, 
With  human  will  and  human  guile 

Up  to  a  burning  death  7 
Ah!  dids'ttbou  know  how  happy  are 

The  liule  fish  that  play 
Below,  thoad^sc  leave  thy  world  of  cnre 

And  dwell  with  us  for  ayei 

Sink  not  the  moon  and  much-loved  sua 
Down  in  the  quiet  sea — 

*  All  (hat  these  new  versions  of  such  well-known  lyrics 
have  to  recommend  them  is  Che  literal  nature  of  the  trans- 
lation. 


And  from  the  waves,  their  race  begun. 

Rise  doubly  fair  to  thee  T 
Do  not  the  heavens  so  deep  and  pure-' 

The  moist  blue-gleaming  sky>— 
Doth  thine  own  countenance  not  lure 

To  dews  that  never  die  7* 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  swole. 

It  bathed  his  naked  feet, 
A  faint  delight  i>oured  on  his  sonl 

As  when  ihe  loved  ones  meet ! 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sung  to  him, 

(He  heard  the  torrent  roar) 
She  clung  to  him,  she  sung  to  him, 

And  he  was  seen  no  more  i 


THE  EARL-KING. 


Who  gallops  so  fast  through  the  night-wind  wild 

A  father  it  is  with  his  tender  young  child. 

Tight  round  the  child  is  his  stalwart  arm 

And  he  wraps  him  more  closely  to  keep  his  limbs  warm. 

**  My  boy  thou  art  pale!  to  my  arm  why  dost  clingf  * 
*'  Father!  and  dost  thou  not  see  the  ErI-King  I 
The  dread  Erlie-King  with  his  crown  and  his  train  !" 
**  My  boy  it  is  nought  but  the  shadowy  rain. 
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"  Dear  child,  sweet  child !  wilt  thou  go  with  me  7 
Such  beautiful  games  I  will  play  with  thee ! 
So  many  bright  flowers  bloom  on  that  shore ! 
Such  robes  has  mj  mother  of  golden  ore!** 

**  My  father  !  my  father!  and  dos*t  thou  not  bear 
The  promises  Erlie-King  breathes  in  my  earP 
*'  Calm  thee,  my  little  son,  be  at  thy 
*Ti8  only  the  whistling  wind  in  the  trees. 
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**■  Darling,  sweet  darling,  thouMt  go  now  with  aw  7 
Thy  servants  my  beautiful  daughters  shall  be— 
Tbey  shall  swim  in  the  dance  for  my  dear  one*s  delight 
And  shall  rock  thee  and  sing  thee  to  sleep  werj  oigfat." 

"  My  father,  my  father!  and  sec*st  thou  not  there 
Erlie-King*s  daughters  float  by  on  the  air  ?'* 
'*  My  child,  my  child !  I  can  see  oo  the  way 
Nought  but  the  old  waving  willow  so  gray.*' 


'*  I  love  thee !  thy  sweet  face  has  seised  on  osy  he«it 
And  willing  or  not,  boy,  the  Erl-King*s  ihou  art  !'* 
'* My  father,  my  father!  the  Erlie-King's  boU 
Has  chilled  me  and  killed  me !  I'm  cold— I*m  cold.''*f 

The  father,  whh  groans,  gallops  fiist,  terror-wild — 
To  his  heart  gathers  closer  the  cold  soblnng  child — 
He  came  to  his  castle — he  shuddered  with  dresMi — 
He  looked-^in  his  arms  lay  the  little  child  dead. 

L.  I.  L. 


*E¥pgf  Than* 

i  Erl-kouig  hoi  mir  tin  Leids 
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AN  OLD  FRENCH  TOWN. 

(COPIKO  FROM  MT  JOURHAL.) 

DiJO9~200  Miles  from  Paris.July  1 1. 1851  .— 
A$  I  came  out  of  Paris,  I  could  not  help  expe- 
rieociog  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  as  I  thought  I  would 
see  it  again  tuvtrmore.  I  took  off*  my  hat  as  I 
passed  the  Tuilleries,  and  strained  my  eyes  with 
1  last  gaze  at  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame :  of  the  Place  de  la  Cou- 
conle  and  the  Madeleine,  I  had  previously  taken 
a  more  deliberate  and  solemn  adieu.  I  should 
like  to  indite  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  best  I  might, 
a  farewell  to  this  city,  in  some  respects  the  won- 
fellest  00  earth.  But  I  have  no  time  now ;  there 
is  Bo  opportunity  of  making  up  arrears  in  a  jour- 
aal,  for  on  a  tour  as  rapid  as  this,  he  must  be  very 
diligent  who,  by  short  notes,  can  keep  abreast 
of  bis  subject. 

We  left  Paris  at  half-past  ten.  The  railway 
was  very  good,  but  the  rate  of  travel  is  slow,  aud 
therefore  the  better  for  travellers  who  wish  to 
see  the  country.  Some  of  the  features  of  a 
couotry  you  take  in  better  by  railway  travelling, 
than  by  any  mode  more  leisurely.  You  have 
before  you  a  slow-moving  panorama,  which  pre- 
lentiog  whole  views  at  once,  gives  impressions 
fflore  general  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
diitiDct  than  when  you  receive  them  in  detail. 

It  was  delightful  to  get  out  into  the  country 
after  having  been  pent  up  in  Paris.  No  one 
kaows  the  loveliness  of  verdure,  aud  the  endear- 
iag  features  of  nature,  till  his  vision  has  been 
long  starved  by  the  sight  of  brick  and  mortar 
tronnd,  above,  and  beneath.  How  sweet  the 
air  came  ovpr  the  wide  fields,  to  us  who  bad  often 
beea  prying  about  the  stifling  alleys  of  the  Latin 
Quarter!  The  day  was  of  delightful  tempera- 
ture, and  the  weather  had  pleasant  vicissitudes. 
Now  a  dark  looking  cloud  would  gather  and  pass 
away  with  nothing  more  than  a  pattering  shower, 
and  then  the  sun  would  shine  out  to  be  presently 
witbdrawn  again.  The  season  of  the  year  is 
tlte  most  favorable  one  for  scenic  effect.  The 
iraio  crop  is  just  ripening — (this  surprised  me, 
u  1  thought  that  in  this  part  of  France  the  sea- 
»on  would  be  in  advance  of  that  of  Virginia, 
aad  our  harvest  is  over  before  this  time,) — and 
itt  golden  hoe  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  green 
of  the  vines,  sometimes  deep  and  sometimes 
paie.  The  grass  for  the  most  part  is  cut,  and  is 
•taadin^  with  a  most  home-like  look  in  hay- 
corks; — you  cannot  give  the  honest  haycock  a 
foreign  look— or  wains  with  four  horses,  one  be- 
fore the  other,  are  carrying  it  home — or  men  are 
mowing,  and  troops  of  laborers,  mostly  women 
with  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  are  making  the 


hay.     So,  too,  they  are  working  in  the  rows  of 
the  vineyards,  binding  the  vines  to  the  sticks 
which  support  them.     A  vineyard  is  not  in  ap- 
pearance what  I  had  supposed.     It  looks  very 
much  like  a  field  of  Lima  beans,  or  hops  upon 
short  poles.     The  vines  are  very  thickly  planted, 
and  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground  every 
year.     The  ploughing  is  done  by  four  horses 
harnessed  tandem^  and  the  plough  is  aided  by  a 
large  wheel,  or  wheels  attached  in  front  to  the 
beam.     The  characteristics  of  the  scenery,  are 
absence  of  woods,  aud  of  all  enclosures,  minute 
subdivisions  of  the  land,  and  the  abundant  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine.     The  valleys  for  the  most 
part  are  given  up  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and 
oats;  the  crops  are  good  aud  of  a  most  surpri- 
sing uniformity  in  quality,  but  I  saw  none  that 
semed  to  be  very  remarkable  for  yield.     I  looked 
round  with  the  hope  of  seeing  growing  some  In- 
dian corn,  but  I  met  with  none.     (After  all,  there 
is  no  crop  equal  to  it:  in  the  list  of  American 
blessings — I   mean   those  peculiar  to  America, 

I  set  down  first  liberty,  second  cotton,  and  third 
Indian  corn.)  The  hills  are  for  the  most  part 
conical,  swelling  up  bold  and  steep,  but  some-, 
times  two  hills  will  slope  towards  each  other  and 
enclose  a  lovely  recess,  or  what  is  expressed  by 
the  Latin  word  sinia.  The  hills  are  cultivated 
to  their  summits,  in  vineyards  interstriped  with 
grain  or  other  growth,  and  from  the  variety  and 
contrast  of  their  ribbon-like  colours,  are  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  As  we  approached  Dijon, 
the  country  became  much  more  hilly  thau  before, 
aud  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  home,  that  it 
made  me  melancholy.  The  thought  came  over 
me,  that  I  might  die  away  here  in  a  foreign  land. 

II  ow  many  miles  intervene  between  me  and 
home,  aud  I  am  adding  to  the  distauce  at  the 
rate  of  200  miles  a  day.  The  streams  that  we 
have  been  crossing  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
we  are  now  just  at  the  head  of  those  emptying 
into  the  Mediterranean.  ** Messieurs,  voalez  vous 
bien  avoir  la  complaisance  de  descendre  ^  diner 
— le  diner  est  pr^t?**  What  an  interruption! 
And  could  any  other  thau  a  French  servant  give 
notice  in  so  graceful  a  manner,  that  dinner  was 
ready?  What  an  old  looking  place  this  Dijon 
is  !  with  its  stone  houses,  tile  roofs,  aud  tile  steps 
and  floors.  There  is  a  sort  of  variegated  tiling 
here,  which  has  a  very  singular  appearance ;  it 
looks  as  if  the  roof  were  oil-cloth  of  the  gayest 
colours,  and  of  a  very  large  pattern.  The  house 
we  are  in,  Hotel  de  la  Cloche,  has  two  courts, 
aud  curious  balustrades,  and  stairways.  The 
landlady,  (I  hnve  hardly  ever  seen  a  landlord 
any  where  in  France,)  is  smiling  and  everything 
but  pretty,  the  servants  exceedingly  polite,  and 
the  dinner  better  than  the  landlady  and  the  ser- 
vants put  together.    We  met  with  two  gentle- 
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ineD  Riid  a  lady,  Ainericans,  who  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  French.    The  lady  said  she  aoderstood 
Preach  exc^t  the  pronunciation.     It  is  surprising 
how  many  people  are  mtstakea  as  to  their  ability 
to  bold  a  conversation  in  a  foreign  tongue.     A 
plague  upon  all  liars ! — meaning  to  include  in 
this  gentle  anathema,  all  that  pretend  to  teach 
in  any  small  given  number  of  lessons,  all  that 
one  needs,  or  indeed,  any  thing  that  is  of  service. 
We  could  not  get  on  to-day  by  the  regular  con- 
veyances, and  of  irregular  there  seemed  to  be 
none.     So  we  agreed   to  remain  here  a  single 
day,   not,  indeed,  unwillingly,  as  we  wished  to 
see  at  our  leisure,  this  first-rate  specimen  of  atf 
antique  French  town,  the  former  capital  of  Bur- 
gundy,  when   Burgundy  stood  uext  the  throne 
and  close  to  it.     We   visited   first  the  museum, 
where  there  are  some  remarkable  remnants  of 
the  middle  ages;  among  them  the  tumhs  of  Phi- 
lippe le  Hardi,  and  Jean  sans  Peur,  his  son.  These 
monuments  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  figures 
in  alabMHter  which  support  them,  (about  40  to 
each   monument)  representing  a  procession  of 
monks  in  grief  at  the  death  of  their  master.     A 
'writer  says  of  them — **AI1  are  represented  as 
mourners,   but  with   the  most  skilful  variety  of 
feeling — one  in  all  the  anguish  of  grief;  a  second 
equally  aflSicted,  but  tranquilly  resigned ;  and  a 
third  stupified  with  sormw — all  as  true  as  if  you 
bad  the  convent  before  you.     The  draperies  are 
admirable,  and   whether  we  consider  the  good- 
ness of  the  design  or  the  skill  of  the  execution, 
we  confess  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
rival  at  the  present  day,  the  skill  of  Claus  Sla- 
ter the  Dutchman,  for  he  was  the  artist."    They 
are  indeed  exquisitely  wrought.     Some  of  the 
figures,  whose  faces  as  well  as  every  part  of  the 
body,  are  entirely  concealed  by  their  cowls  and 
frock,  yet  express  most  powerfully  their  emotions 
by  their  attitudes  and  the  adjustment  of  their 
garments.     What,  however,  most  interested  me 
in  this  room,  was  an  exceedingly  well-executed 
statue  of  Bossuet,  who  was  a  native  of  Dijon. 
In  an  adjoining  room  I  saw  copies  executed  by 
a  skilful   artist  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  of 
the  Venusde  Medicis.     I  have  hitherto  seen  only 
casts  of  them,  and  I  suppose  that  I  shall  never 
see  the  original  statues;  and  therefore  I  exam- 
ined these  with  the  greater  attention.  The  Apollo 
is  tall — 1  should  say  about  six  feet  and  an   inch. 
The  limbs  are  not  large,  a  little  bow-legged,  with 
long  arms,  and  the  least  trifle  in  the  world  cor- 
pulent.    The  countenance,  though   handsome- 
featured,  is  inexpressive.     I  remember  reading  a 
description  of  the  original  by  a  German  writer. 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  flush  of  victory  suffu- 
sing his  brow  just  after  he  had  slain  the  Python, 
but  I  saw  nothing  of  this  in  the  copy.     The  Ve- 
nus Is  of  medium  height,  waist  not  taper,  but  of 


good  size,  and  not  long — a  little  bit  knock-kneed; 
her  neck  is  tapering,  and  beantifully  set  on  her 
shoulders,  and  her  head  as  well  set  on  her  neck; 
her  breasts  are  prominent  and  rather  largish; 
her  hands  and  feet  finely  shaped,  bot  not  very 
small.  There  is  not  the  slightest  expressioo  of 
passion,  or  even  voluptuousness  about  her.  It  is 
by  no  means  as  captivating  as  the  Greek  Slave. 
These  statues  are  mere  copies,  it  is  true ;  boc 
yet,  as  they  have  been  executed  by  good  artiiti, 
with  great  care,  upon  accurate  admeasuremeet, 
they  doubtless  give  some  good  idea  of  the  origi- 
nals. They  disappointed  me.  So  did  the  veri- 
table specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  that  I  saw 
in  the  Louvre.  Indeed  the  feeling  grows  upoo 
me  that  the  moderns  are  superior  to  the  ancients. 
I  have  long  been  of  this  opinion  with  regard  to 
literature :  there  is  of  course  no  comparison  ia 
the  experimental  sciences  and  in  works  of  utility. 
and  I  now  begin  to  think  that  in  architecrare, 
sculpture  and  painting,  the  modems  are  fully 
their  equals.  I  have  seen  no  statues  elsewhere 
that  I  admired,  as  I  did  some  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, and  no  stained  glass  like  the  gallery  there. 
In  this  last  particular,  however,  I  am  compario^ 
the  moderns  with  the  medioeval  artists.  In  the 
same  room  with  the  statues  already  mentiooed, 
I  saw  one  of  the  Gladiator,  which  1  like  better 
than  that  of  the  Apollo.  It  is  shorter,  stouter, 
more  muscular,  and  every  way  more  expressive. 
We  went  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  that 
of  La  Flecke,  the  latter  so  called,  from  the  arrow- 
;  like  appearance  of  its  tall  spire.  The«e  churr hcs 
are  ancient  and  striking  specimens  of  the  Goihtc 
style,  but  I  did  not  see  any  thing  in  their  struc- 
ture particularly  noteworthy.  All  the  Gothic 
churches  that  I  have  seen,  are  very  much  alike. 
A  main  nave  divided  into  three  aisles,  by  two 
rows  of  columns  that  run  along  its  length;  these 
are  sometimes  plain  pillars,  as  in  Notre  Dame, 
and  sometimes  beautifully  clustered  columns,  as 
at  St.  Denis.  The  centre  aisle  is  of  course  the 
body  of  the  church,  with  the  grand  altar  at  ooe 
end  and  the  organ  at  the  other.  There  are  do 
pews,  but  the  space  is  occupied  and  very  much 
disfigured,  by  a  great  number  of  the  plainest  and 
ugliest  straw-bottomed  chairs  that  ever  I  saw. 
The  side  aisles  are  divided  into  -chapels,  aotl 
contain  the  pictures  and  confessionals.  From 
the  top  of  the  columns  spring  the  rilts  of  the 
groined  arches  of  the  ceiling,  meeting  osually  id 
the  centre  of  the  roof.  Sometimes  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  columns,  there  runs  around 
a  small  colonnade,  or  gallery,  making  a  surce«- 
sioo  of  openings  or  small  niches.  At  the  boor 
for  service  usually  is  found  a  small  collection  of 
worshippers,  who  dip  their  fingers,  goin^  and  de- 
parting, into  the  holy  water  found  at  the  entrance 
in  two  veasela,  which  very  commonlj  are  large 
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§peciniena  of  a  peculiar  sea-shell.     In  one  of 
tbechurebea  in  ParM.  (St.  Sulpice  I  think,)  are 
two  phelU  of  this  sort,  said  to  be  the  Inrgeitt  in 
the  world.    Ah,  but  this  holy  water  is  dirty  ! 
h  looks  stagnant,  and  is  full  of  dust,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cleansings  of  an  untold  number  of  un- 
clean fioi^ers  dipped  into  it.     The  worshippers 
are  for  the  most  part  serious,  and  many  of  them 
leem  devout.    I   have   not  seen  any  thing  that 
looked  like  the  worshipping;  of  images.    I  saw 
in  ibis  charch  at  Dijon,  a  company  of  about  40 
pleasant  looking  boys,  setting  together  near  the 
railiag,  who  told  me  upon  enquiring,  that  there 
waito  be  an  exercise  in  the  catechism.     I  re- 
•oived  to  tarry  a  little  and  hear  it.  for  it  is  the 
first  iiistsQce,  (and  it  proved  to  be  the  only  one,) 
that,  in  the  multitude  of  Catholic  churches  that 
I  bare  visited,  I  have  met  with  any  thing  that 
preteoded  to  be  desif^ned  for  instruction.     Their 
oftiiaary  service  is  not  only  unintelligible,  as  being 
in  a  dead  language  not  understood  by  the  wor- 
ibippers,  but  is  inaudible,  because  of  the  size 
of  lbs  buildings,  the  reverberation  of  the  least 
WQods.  and  the  low  and  rapid  mumbling  of  the 
performing  priests.      Presently    the    priest   ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  railing,  and  in- 
itaoiiy  (he  boys  kneeled  on  their  chairs  and  said 
a  sbort  prayer,  the  priest  doing  the  same.     He 
tbeo eommenced  his  instructions,  sitting  in  his 
chiir.    He  told   them  that  on  former  occasions 
be  had  given  them  instruction  as  to  two  other 
ucrameots,  baptism  and  confession,  (I  believe,) 
and  that  be  would  instruct  them  as  to  confirma- 
tioo.  its  nature,  the  disposition    proper  for  re- 
efif  ing  it,  and  its  effects  when  properly  received. 
TbecouQse!  seemed  sound,  and  his  manner  was 
oost  earnest  and  affectionate.     When  he  had 
Qiade  his  little  exhortation,  he  called  upon  one 
of  the  boys,  who  rose  and  repeated  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  in  a  fluent  manner,  and  then 
tbe  priest  proceeded  to  examine  him  in  detail, 
very  much  in  the  way  that  1  have  heard  the 
iborter  catechism  examined  on.     My  prejudices 
H*mi  the  Catholics  are  diminishing,  as  I  see 
Ibeir  devotion  at' worship,  and  especially  when  I 
l^k  opoD  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  Sis* 
ter»  of  Charity,  whose  kindness  and  self-abne- 
gatiDD  caunot  be  doubted,  nor  their  purity  im- 
peached.   And  yet  I  am  but  the  more  convinced 
tuat  many  of  their  doctrines  are  not  only  erro- 
oeoQs,  but  anti-Christian,  that  their  service  is  in 
itelf  an  insincere  formality,  that  their  prioathood 
as  a  body  are  corrupt  and  immoral,  and  that  the 
^ertsof  the  long-continued  influeuce  of  this  re- 
"gioQ  are  manifest  and  devastating.    I  think 
that  the  rural  priesthood  and  rural  population, 
most  be  more  virtuous  than  that  of  the  cities. 

^U  went  to  Salons,  a  remarkable  eminence 
^^  far  froiD  Dijon,  from  the  attiamit  of  which  we 


had  a  view  of  the  surrounding,  or  rather  under- 
lying country,  champaign,  and  variegated  with 
viueyards  and  grain  fields  now  yellow  for  the 
harvest.     The  horizon  showed  in  the  far  off  dis- 
tance the  Jura  mountains.    How  varied  is  the 
beauty  of  the  works  of  nature !     Uniformity  will 
mark  the  works  of  man,  let  him  attempt  as  be 
may  to  disgui^ie  it.     Castles,  temples,  pictures, 
statues,  how  have  they  ravished  my  senses  with 
their  magnificence  and  beauty  !— but  they  are 
alike — I  look  over  them  now  much  quicker  than 
I  did  at  first,  because  I  detect  under  different 
combinations  the  identical  forms  of  beauty  that 
I  have  seen  elsewhere.     But  notso  with  nature. 
There  is  even  in  objects  of  the  same  class,  an 
absolute  diversity  that  makes  every  new  object 
a  novelty.    Lake  Leman  and  Loch  Lomond,  how 
different  from  each  other,  and  both  from  our 
own  great  lakes.     Yon  Jura  mountains,  how 
they  call  aloud  to  my  heart,  because  they  remind 
me  of  my  own  loved  Blue  Ridge — and  yet  they 
are  not  alike.    I  have  sailed  on  the  Rhine,  and 
stood  gazing  into  the  ultra-marine  depths  of  the 
Rhone  as  it  rushes  forth  from  Lake  Geneva,  and 
how  different  they  are  from  the  Hudson,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mitisls^ippi.     I  have  seen  lovely 
cultivated  landscapes  in  Kentucky,  but  not  like 
those  of  England  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  wide 
spread  prairies  of  the  West,  but  nothing  did  I 
ever  see  before  like  the  plains  of  Burgundy. 
What  incredible  diversity  meets  the  travellerand 
draws  forth  his  heart  in  wondering  admiration 
for  the  Creator  of  all.     Different  lands,  tongues, 
trees,  flowers,  birds,  animals,  by  sea  and  on  laud, 
all  different — nothing  the  same,  but  the  sky  above, 
and  the  God  above  the  sky. 

To-morrow  at  half- past  three  in  the  morning, 
we  start  in  a  diligence  for  Geneva.  Baptiste  is 
to  rouse  us.  Capital  fellow  is  Baptiste.  At  half- 
past  two  he  called  us  up,  gave  us  breakfast,  sup- 
plied us  with  provisions  de  voyage^  and  at  four 
we  sat  off  in  the  diligence  for  Geneva,  which  wo 
were  to  reach,  and  did  actually  reach,  at  six  the 
same  evening — 121  miles  in  14  hours,  pretty  good 
driving,  counting  in  the  long  ascent  in  crossing 
the  Jura  mountains.  A  diligence  is  like  an  om- 
nibus, holding  from  twelve  to  seventeen  persons, 
and  divided,  the  smaller  ones  into  two,  the  lar- 
ger into  three  compartments,  entirely  separated, 
the  one  from  the  other,  so  that  no  communica- 
tion is  possible  between  the  occupants  of  them 
severally.  The  first  division  is  called  the  Coup^ 
holds  three  persons,  is  comfortable  rather,  though 
confined,  has  an  indifferent  look-out,  and  ishlgh- 
er  priced  than  the  others.  This  was  occupied 
Dr.  A.  M.  N.,  a  Chaplain  in  the  navy,  and  my- 
self. The  other  compartments  are  called  /ttte- 
rieicr  and  the  Rond,  besides  which  there  is  on 
the  top  n  covered  apace,  called  the  banqutiU^ 
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which  accommodates  two  or  three  persons,  aud  I  should   prefer  living  in  these  close  quarters,  to 
on  the  larger  sort  of  diligences,  still  another  in   having  a   nice,  quiet  little  home,  witb  a  garden 


rear,  and  on  top,  being  a  sort  oT  dickey.     The 
diligence  is  drawn  by  four  horses  ordinarily,  but 
whenever  we  had  to  pass  over  a  stage  road  more 
hilly  than   U9ual,   we  had  five  horses,  the  three 
leaders   being  harnessed  abreast.     The  horses 
for  the  most  part,  are  quite  common-looking, 
stout,  but  heavy,   and  as  dirty  as  if  the  curry- 
comb was  an  obsolete  idea.     Nothing  could  look 
more   slovenly  than   their  harness,  of  which  it 
may  suflice  to  say  that  among  all  the  teams  that 
we  used,  I  was  never  able  to  find  a  pair  of  har- 
ness exactly  alike.     Even  when  uniformity  was 
attempted,   there  would  be  some  difference  ap- 
parent, but  ordinarily  no  pretence  was  made,  of 
securing  even  similarity — one  horse  would  have 
n  collar,  and  the  one  next  him  would  be  working 
without  any — one  would  have  chain   traces — 
another  leather,  and  a  third  ropes.     The  reins 
held  by  the  driver,  were  long  thongs  of  untanned 
leather.     Yet  these  horses  drew  along  the  lum- 
bering vehicle  at  an  average  of  more  than  nine 
miles  an  hour.     The  stRges,  it  is  true,  were  not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  each,  but  they  went 
at  a  gallop  up  hill  and  down.     Our  route  led  us 
at    first   through,    I   suppose,   the    widest   and 
most  Tertile,  cultivated  expanse  that  ever  I  saw ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  think  that  in  the  old  world  were 
to  be  found  such  rivals  of  our  western  prairies. 
The  road  passes  right  through  the  midst,  with 
the  grain  growing  up  to  the  very  wheel  tracks. 
There  are  no  enclosures,  fences,  or  hedges,  to 
mark  out  the  limits  of  the  innumerable  little 
properties — few  trees,  no  side  roads,  and  hardly 
paths.'    It  would  seem   as  if  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  until  that  of  securing  the  crop,  they  never 
entered  upon  the  ground  with  any  kind  of  wagon; 
thus  every  inch   was  cultivated,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the   fields  in  England,  where  so 
much  ground  is  lost  in  hedges,  ditches,  roads, 
and  byways.     Wheat  was  the  principal  crop, 
and  although  I  have  seen  in  our  country  single 
fields  with  a  heavier  yield,  I  never  saw  any  con- 
siderable  extent  of  land   that  would  give  any 
thing  like  as  high  an  avernge.     I  saw  but  little 
grass,  except  along  some  small  streams  that  we 
crossed,  where  the  ground  was  evidently  too  wet 
for  grain.    The  clover  and  lucerne  that  I  saw 
them  cutting,  was  not  as  good  as  I  have  often 
seen  at  home.    The  agriculturists  do  not  live  in 
farm  houses,  but  in  little  villages,  where   the 
houses,   built  of  stone  in  heavy  walls,  and  cov- 
ered with  thatch  so  old  that  moss  is  growing  and 
blooming  on  it,  are  crowded  together  with  heaps 
of  filth  before  the  doors.      The  villages   have 
narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  seem  to  be  intended  to 
be  the  closest  imitation   possible   of  the   worst 
paitiof  a  city.    It  seems  surprising  that  people 


and  play- ground  for  the  children.     I  suppose  that 
this  habit  of  living  is  owing  to  someibing  con- 
nected with  the  former  tenure  of  the  land,  and  to 
the  fact  that  in  early  violent  times  .tbeiohabitaBts 
gathered   together  for   protection.    They  like- 
wise, in  this  way,  economise  gronnd,  which  is 
of  course   very   precious.     What  cattle,    cows, 
horses,  sheep  or  hogs  are  allowed  to  graze,  are 
herded — generally  by  the  children,  lade,  and  girls, 
and  the  little  ones  who  are  taken  that  they  may 
be  minded  at  the  same  time  with  the  cattle.    I 
have  often  seen  very  domestic  looking,  and  happy 
little  circles ;  for  they  sit  together  on  eoaie  suit- 
able spot,  and  huddle  close  to  talk — a  litde  dog 
generally  makes  one  of  the  group.     I  never  saw 
any  one  with  a  book  or  paper  in  their  hands.   Yet 
at  Dijon  I  was  informed  by  more  than  one  per- 
son, that  the  laboring  population,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions could  read  and  write.    They  look  heal- 
thy and  contented,  and  sufficiently  well  dressed. 
Their  clothin;;,  though  plain,  is  suitable  and  de- 
cent, and  never  ragged,  except  in  a  few  cases  of 
beggary  or  something  near  it.      The   women 
wear  immense  straw  hats,  comfortable  gowns, 
of  which  the  fashion  is  to  be  rather  abort,  and 
blue  stockings  fitting  close  around  their  tidy  an- 
kles.    They  wear,  very  generally,  the  sabot,  or 
wooden  shoe,  which  is  unseemly,  aod  I  should 
think  uncomfortable,  but  it  certainly  protects  the 
feet  very  well.     The  men  in  the  fields,  aod  those 
driving  carts,  of  which  we  met  a  great  many, 
are  clothed  quite  as  well  as  laboring  white  mea 
with  us.     The  children  were,  without  exception, 
comfortable  looking.     As  to  their  food,  1  can 
only  judge  4)y  their  ruddy  countenances  and  their 
well-developed  frames,  men  and  wooien,  though 
they  are  not  of  a  large  size.    There  is  so  doubt 
that  they  eat  less  meat  than  do  our  laborers  North 
and  South ;  hut  this  will  not  establish  that  their 
condition  is  below  that  of  laborers  in  America,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  true  to  suppose  that  their 
repasts,  at  %vhich  a  bottle  of  wine  is  always  found, 
are  equal  to  those  in  our  country  which  have  the 
same  accompaniment.     Each  country  must  be 
estimated  with  reference  to  its  own  productions. 
Meat  is  cheap  with  us,  and  wine  is  cheap  here; 
that  our  laborers  have  an  abundance  of  meat, 
and  that  these  have  an  abundant  supply  of  wine, 
is  undoubted,  but  a  comparison  of  the  mode  of 
subsistence  of  the  two  respectively,  would  de- 
mand a  much  more  extensive  investigation. 

The  absence  of  farm  buildings,  and  of  enclo- 
sures, gave  to  the  country  the  appearance  of 
being  owned  by  one  mighty  lord,  but  hardly  a 
chateau  was  to  be  seen,  and  very  little  of  any 
thing  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  an  aristocracj, 
either  of  birth  or  wealth;  hereia  every  thiog 
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beiD^  in  striking  contrast  with  England.  The 
coantry  bu  nothing  of  that  sort  of  beauty  which 
19  the  giory  of  English  scenery ;  lawns  and  parks, 
groves,  hedgerows,  fine  cattle  and  sheep.  This 
iiabeautifol  country,  hut  beautiful  mainly  to 
the  eye  of  the  agriculturisr,  who  must  admire 
tbe  worid  of  wealth  with  which  these  wide- 
itretchiog  plains  abound.  And  yet  no  one  can 
beioMaiible  to  the  beauty  as  such  merely,  which 
l»eloog»  to  waving  grain,  checkered  here  and 
there  by  by  a  vineyard,  a  strip  of  potatoes,  or  of 
peen  iwarf.  Bless  the  yellow  grain,  and  the 
plain,  bat  honest-looking  Irish  potatoes!  No 
diiuoee,  or  climate,  or  any  thing  else  seems  to 
iffecttbcm.  Here  in  the  midst  of  Burgundy. 
%  look  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  Rockbridge, 
ami  my  heart  warmed  at  the  sight  of  them. 

I  waa  atruck  with  the  way  they  work  oxen 
hew,  or  cows,  for  both  are  here  subjected  to  the 
Jftke.  Tb^  pass  a  band  from  the  yoke  to  the 
bead  aroottd  the  horns,  and  thus  the  animals 
«lraw  with  their  heads  instead  of  their  necks,  as 
with  ua.  We  caught  to-day  our  first  sight  of 
Mom  Blaac,  it  being,  as  we  were  informed,  about 
ISO  nilea  distant. 

S.  Li«  C. 


One  face  doth  walch  it  sad  and  pale, 
The  aigns  and  aeala  of  hopes  to  nee ; 
Like  one  who  gazed  o'er  Tempe's  vale, 
And  viewed  a  pure  divinity. 

The  airy  tracery  un wreathed 
About  icfl  form — altove,  below, 
Resembles  what  tbe  tempest  breathed 
Upon  the  Alpine's  brow  of  snow ; 

But  like  that  snow,  shall  quickly  fade 
From  nature's  brow  away !  away ! 
Bearing  the  traces  which  it  made 
To  a  remoter  life^Decay  I 

There  is  no  death ;  the  autamn  flower 
Which  trembles  in  its  frozen  need, 
Bears  life's  illimitable  dower, 
And  scatters  in  the  wind  its  seed. 

Wbate'er  the  future  may  provide, 
Or  fate's  relentless  mandate  wills. 
All  stainless,  may  thy  other  side 
Be  free  from  such  a  train  of  ills. 

So  let  thy  promises  release 
The  heart's  despair^the  soul's  alloy. 
That  they  at  length  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Like  Sabine  girl  and  Roman  boy. 
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Half  way  apon  the  road  of  life 

A  marble  mausoleum  stands ; 

And  all  that  is  with  anguish  rife 

Hath  there  been  traced  by  viewless  hands  : 

h  can  make  answer  for  the  loss 
Ofbonn  that  darkened  as  they  flew, 
Attd  never  can  the  gathered  moss 
*^*aae  the  xecord  from  the  view ; 

^  hardness  it  may  be  the  type 

^  the  worid's  ju<^ment  upon  those, 

who  with  their  tears  all  record  wipe, 

Of  wrongs  endured  from  friends  and  foes : 

W  coldness  it  may  represent, 
The  heart  that  laughed  our  love  to  scorn, 
Oricofled  some  motive  kindly  meant, 
Befcre  the  act  was  fully  born. 

The  eye  that  reads  thy  page  aright, 
AU  hTiQuin  history  may  scan, 
foraoch  from  infancy  to  night 
Harh  linked  the  universal  plan. 

J^  marble  stone  doth  ghre  the  sign 
?f  promise  fair,  hut  faith  untrue  ; 
lAe  fniii  that  clustered  oo  the  vine, 
»ot  withered  slowly  as  it  grew. 

Ij  doth  restore  the  captive  thought 
J^ojht  in  its  flight  to  endless  years,— 
I-Khaiued,  like  Paul  from  prison  brought. 
*««Uiid  with  Christ  and  his  compeers. 


PINE  FORK  PLANTATION : 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  OLD  DATS  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION 
BY  PEN  INGLETON,  ESQ. 


I. 


A  VIROIHIA  PLAVTXR. 

Pine  Fokk  wa«  ao  old,  huge,  stone-chim- 
neyed, swallow-haunted  mansion,  which  stood, 
in  the  year  1680,  on  one  of  those  pine-and-cy- 
press-skirted  streams,  which  water  the  county 
of  Surry.  It  was  built  of  substantial  timbers, 
inasmuch  as  bricks  were  at  that  time  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  Virginia:  its  chimneys,  (near- 
ly a  dozen  in  number,)  were  of  stone;  and  you 
would  at  once  have  observed  the  peculiarity  io 
the  windows.  The  panes  were  small  and  dia- 
mond-shaped, the  upper  portion  arched,  and  all 
were  secured  by  thick,  nail-studded  shutters, 
which  were  evidently  constructed  far  more  with 
an  eye  to  defence  than  beauty  or  convenience. 

This  even  then  ancient  plantation-house  was 
the  abode  of  a  certain  worthy  and  estimable  old 
gentleman.  Colonel  Ralph  Purnell  by  name,  his 
family,  and  some  fifty  or  three  score  slaves,  not  to 
mention  his  '» indented  servauts,"  sold  into  ser- 
vitude for  a  term  of  years,  and  scarcely  in  any 
degree  less  slaves  than  tbe  negroes.  To  th^ 
honor  of  Colonel  Ralph  he  it  said,  these  numer- 
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0U8  depeadents  of  bis  almost  baronial  estate, 
were  never  beard  to  complain  of  their  lot,  and 
bad  jou  uttered  in  tbeir  presence  the  word 
**  Christmas,**  or  **  Easter/*  bright  visions  would 
immediately  have  arisen  before  them  of  plentj, 
holiday  and  merriment.  These  three  things  are 
the  summit  of  the  negro's  happiness,  and  the 
merriment  is  a  consequence  of  the  two  former. 
Those  were,  indeed,  bappy  times,  and  when  the 
**  whole  plantation*'  approached  the  mansion 
playing  on  their  rude  fiddles,  thrumming  banjos, 
and  rattling  on  tin  pans  and  calabashes,  to  the 
tunes  then  in  vogue,  you  might  have  easily  per- 
ceived that  they  were  wholly  content,  and  that  if 
they  indeed  wore  the  '*  chains*'  which  figure  so 
in  rhetorical  flights,  those  chains  were  wreathed 
with  flowers — entirely  concealed  by  them.  Col- 
onel Ralph  Purnell,  the  master  and  lord  of  Pine 
Fork,  was  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia gentleman-farmer — but  here  he  is  before 
you. 

It  is  a  bright  May  morning,  and  the  fresh  breeze 
floating  in  through  the  open  window  is  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  a  thousand  woodland  flowers. 
Colonel  Ralph  is  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  in 
the  spacious  dining-room  ; — not  an  apartment, 
be  it  understood,  with  a  rich  carpet  on  the  floor 
and  walls  covered  with  beautiful  paper,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  snowy  cornice  as  in  modern  times ; 
but  a  great  room  with  a  floor  of  oak;  the  walls 
of  rough  timber,  against  which  spears,  hunting- 
axes,  antlers,  fox-heads  and  guns  are  fixed;  the 
ceiling  of  smoke-embrowned  rafters,  which  sup- 
port more  than  one  beautifully  tapering  rod  for 
ensnaring  flsh  in  the  neighbouring  ponds  and 
gtreams,  and  numerous  three-pronged  spears  for 
night-fishing — **  giggiiig**'  as  they  called  the  sport 
at  that  time.  The  only  approach  to  the  decora- 
tions of  our  own  time  is  in  the  pictures  hung 
around  the  old  walls: — the  ancestors  of  the 
Purnell  family.  But  after  all  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  modern  por- 
traits—those old  iron -clad  chevaliers,  and  rufied 
dames  gazing  down  so  primly  on  their  descen- 
dants banished  to  the  barbarian  colonial  life  of 
Virginia;  and  the  old  fashions  of  their  costume, 
give  the  walls  of  Pine  Fork  a  more  ancient  ap- 
pearance still. 

Colonel  Ralph  is  a  gentleman  of  from  fifty 
to  fifty-five,  good  humored  and  jolly,  but  full  of 
practical  energy,  which  it  requires  but  a  glance 
at  his  well-formed  mouth  to  perceive.  There 
is  about  him,  in  bis  manner,  bis  tone,  his  very 
gestures,  much  of  that  self-importance  so  often 
engendered — we  might  say  so  universally — by 
the  isolated  life  of  a  wealthy  country-gentleman 
ruling  despotically,  and  without  appeal  from  his 
decisions,  over  so  large  a  number  of  human  be- 
ings.   But  this  is  mingled  with   much   good- 


humored  kindness,  and  would  the  Assembly  only 
**  mind  its  business,"  and  not  dictate  to  him.  rs 
be  is  accustomed  to  say,  none  under  him  should 
ever  complain  of  their  lot.  This  "  Assembly/* 
which  acts  so  important  a  part  in  our  day,  and 
whose  legislation  is  so  implicitly  acquiesced  ia. 
was  a  very  different  thing  in  1680;  and  Colonel 
Ralph's  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  are  ex- 
actly those  of  all  his  compeers.  He  hates  the 
name  and  grudges  every  tax  imposed  by  it  :— 
he  takes  no  note  of  its  action  ;  he  abuses  it  iia* 
mercifully  when  he  is  forced  to  know  its  pro- 
ceedings. Colonel  Ralph  hates  the  Assembly, 
which  very  reasonably  dissents  from  the  prop- 
osition that  he,  or  any  of  his  brother  bamog, 
are  supreme  in  their  small  kingdoms,  and  this 
important  body,  together  with  the  Governor. 
serves  him  as  a  stalking  horse  for  all  his  super- 
fluous ill-temper. 

On  the  identical  May  morning  when  we  faai'e 
taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  him  to  the  reader, 
the  old  gentlemen  was  attentively  perusiog  i 
small  brownish  sheet  of  rough  paper,  which  bore 
at  the  top  in  large  straggling  letters,  the  words. 
"  Virginia  GaittU*^  and  purported  to  be  issued 
by  a  certain  **  Mr.  John  Buckner  at  the  Berke- 
ley Arms  in  James  City."  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  which  had  ever  made  its  appearaoce 
in  the  ancient  Dominion  and  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  was  strictly  a  court  journal  in  character; 
and  conscientious  historians  have  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  excellency,  Thomas  Lord 
Culpeper  only  permitted  it  to  be  printed  from 
his  great  desire  to  conciliate  the  colonists  before 
fleecing  them. 

**  Good  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Ralph ;  and  so 
suddenly,  that  a  large  negro,  then  engaged  ia 
setting  some  pine  splinters  in  a  blaze  io  the  fire- 
place, opened  his  eyes  to  an  immoderate  width. 
** Here's  Paul  again,  by  my  faith!" 

"What!  Paul  Hansford— Cousin  Paul?'*  asked 
a  gay  voice  behind  his  chair. 

"Yes,  Amy;  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr. 
Paul  Hansford." 

"  From  London  ?*'  said  his  daughter. 

"  Certainly.    Here  is  the  notice  of  bta  arrival 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Amy,  taking  the  paper. 
"  '  Proclamation — ordtrtd  and  decreed  that  all  tki 
followers  of  {the    rebel  Bacon* — pshaw  !       Ah 
here  it  is.    *  Among  the  gentlemen  who  arrive<^ 
in  the  ship  Virginia,  eighty-five  days  from  Loo 
don,  are  Mr.  Wm.  Spotswood,  Mr.  Thomas  Ki! 
dress,  Mr.  Paul  Hansford,  who  has  just  finished, 
we  understand  bis  course  at  Oxford,  and'  '* — 

"Just  finished  his  course  at  Oxford  !'*  gram 
bled  the  old  man.  "  No  doubt  he  is  vastly  io 
proved — not  a  doubt  of  it!" 

Amy  laughed  rather  irreverently. 

"  Vaatly  improved  bo  doubt!"  she  repeated 
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imitation  the  old  geotleman's  grumbling  tone. 

'•  Whj  can't  we  have  a  college  at  Jamestown,  I 

should  like  to  know  ?" 
"  A  eollejje !     ff^e  have  a  college  ?" 
"  Certainly,  papa,**  said  Amj,  seriously,  "  why 

'*  fVe  have  a  college  ?*'  repeated  the  Colonel 
Kornfuliy. 
"*  Yei :  have  we  not  as  good  a  right  as  any 

other  country  ?*' 

**  Right  !**  exclaimed  her  father. 

"Isn't  ihi^  a  free  country  ?" 

"A  free  country  !'*  repeated  Colonel  Ralph, 
vith  profound  disdain ;  and  overcome  at  last  by 
ri?e,  "a  free  country,  say  you  !  May  the  curse 
of  heaven  fall  and  blight  such  freedom  as  we 
eojoj!  Freedom — free  country!  Oh,  yes!  free 
wh«a  we  are  trodden  down  and  despised  by 
th«e  "Excellency's" — free,  when  the  cursed 
Assembly  does  as  it  pleases  with  us  and  ours — 
free  when  men  in  authority  may  do  what  seems 
good  to  them !  A  college  forsooth !  You  do 
Bot  know  what  my  Lord  Berkeley  said  before 
the  Commissioners:  *  There  are  no  schools  or 
pfiDting  presses  in  Virginia,  and  will  not  be  I 
hope  these  hundred  years ;  for  knowledge  brings 
dijubedience,  and  discontent  with  the  best  gov- 
emmeot.'  That's  what  our  new  master  too 
^oaldsay.  Right!  Free  country!  College! 
pih!  with  our  rights  trampled  on,  our  best  men 
riiioed  for  their  virtues,  Bacon  poisoned" — 

"Poisoned,  papa?" 

"*  Tea,  poisoned !  and  would  to  heaven  this 
noooih  Lord  Governor  beard  me.  Poisoned  ! 
sod  that  becaose  he  was  a  man,  not  a  serf!  What 
u  a§e  do  we  live  io — we  freeborn  English  gen- 
tlemen !  »*  Right,"  "  freedom" — they  are  names, 
what  more  I  •*  Right,"  when  we  are  fleeced 
aod  cheated— when,  if  we  ask  redress,  we  are 
^i^hed  at  for  our  pains ;  '*  right,'*  when  we  are 
flowed  no  printing  presses  in  the  land  ;  '*tight," 
*hea  we  have  no  journals  but  this  miserable, 
'"°S'ns»  obsequious, — aping !" 

Aad  Colonel  Ralph,  with  flushed  face  and  fiery 
«y«.  horied  the  unhappy,  Virginia  Gazette  upon 
°pQD  the  blazing  faggots  in  the  fireplace,  where 
10  an  ioitant  it  was  consumed.  At  this  exploit 
Amj  clapped  her  hands  and  burst  out  laughing 
^<7  trrbverently,  declaring  her  father  to  be  a 
roaodhsad  more  fiery  than  the  fiercest  cavalier. 

"I  will  no  longer  read  the  miserable,  fawning 
afair!''  said  the  old  gentleman,  iudignanlly  mo- 
Tiag  aboat  in  his  seat. 

"  What  then  will  yon  read,  papa  ?" 

•*  Nothing." 

*'  And  what  of  the  news  ?" 

**  There  ii  nooe  bat  ■ome  new  extortion  of 


the  Governor,  some  new  injustice  or  presumption 
of  the  Assembly :  pah  !" 

■*  Extortion  of  the  Governor!  Why  wer6 
you  not  one  of  the  *  followers  of  the  rebel,  Ba- 
con ?'  •• 

"  Was  I !    What  mean  yon  ?" 
.  **  Why  here  is  a  fine  proclaimed  on  all  such: 
now" — 

"  You  mean  I  am  not  mentioned,  do  you  bag- 
gage 


?»» 


**  You  have  not  been  fined.'' 
**  Wait!  it  is  morning,  but  not  day  yet,  as  the 
saying  runs.     I  am  not  forgotten." 

And  the  old  gentleman  raised  his  head  proudly. 

<*  Well,  well,"  said  Amy,  coquettishly  twisting 
round  her  taper  fingers,  a  curl  of  her  long  sunny 
hair,  and  rattling  the  key  basket  which  hung 
upon  her  hare  round  arm,  **  well,  papa,  no  more 
politics:  but  you  are  going  to  send  for  Paul  ?  He 
will  be  a  great  acquisition,  you  know." 

'*  Hum — I  am  far  from  being  as  certain  of  that, 
and  as  pleased  as  you  seem  to  be." 

Amy  tossed  her  head. 

**/  care  anything  fur  his  visit,"  she  saidi 

**  Well  then  we  agree,"  answered  the  planter. 
"These  young  gentlemen  come  back  with  their 
lordly  airs,  so  fine,  and  polished,  and  elegant  in 
everything,  that  simple  plantation  life  is  not  good 
enough  for  them,  far  too  rude  for  their  aristo- 
cratic stomachs.     A  fig  for  such  popinjays !" 

"Why,  papa,  you  went  yourself,"  said  Amy, 
laughing ;  "  are  you  describing  your  own  case  ?" 

"Pshaw !''  said  the  old  gentleman,  a  little  put 
out  at  the  recollection  of  his  earl^  extravagan- 
ces— "nonsense  !  I  hope  I  had  better  taste." 

"  But  Paul  was  such  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Amy, 
with  the  utmost  iudifierence ;  "  I  remember  him 
perfectly." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  grumbled  Colonel  Ralph,  "  the 
devil  take  your  fine  fellows !  Take  care  his  fine 
conceits  don*t  impose  on  your  inexperienced  na- 
ture, Mistress  Amy!" 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  the  young  girl, disdainfully. 

"  Ha — what  now  ?"  said  the  old  gentlomao, 
with  a  smile.     "  What  say  you  1" 

"The  idea  of  my  falling  in  love  with  him!" 

"  You  mean  that  Master  Paul  had  better  take 
care  himself,  eh  ?"  said  the  old  planter,  laughing 
gaily,  while  surveying  with  a  glance  of  pride 
and  affection  his  beautiful  daughter — **  he  is  as 
much  in  danger  as  yourself,  eh.  Mistress  Amy — 
though  he  is  some  twenty-five  or  six,  you  but 
eighteen  ?" 

"  I  meant  nothing  of  the  sort,  papa,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  pout.  "  I  don*t  want  to  marry  Mr. 
Paul  Hansford." 

"  Who  is  the  chosen  one  then — ^Ned  Jones  V* 

**Ned!"  exclaiming  Amy,  clapping  her  hands* 
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"  What !  that  walking  lexicon  and  law  book  ? 
Save  me  i     I'd  rather  die  an  old  maid !" 

^«Ned*a  a  fine,  honest  fellow*  tbongh.  Amy, 
and*'— 

••  Certainly,  papa«  but" — 

*•  But  me  no  buta ;  yoo  shall  marry  him  !** 

"  I  will  not !'' 

'*  Little  baggage !" 

**  A  fig  for  your  legal  popinjays  !*'  said  Amy,  in 
a  pompous  tone,  and  imitating  the  planter*s  man- 
ner; they  think  a  simple  country  girl  is  too  un- 
important to  be  amused  ;  and  they  talk  of  cog- 
novilSt  writs,  rttraxiis,  entails,  remainders  and 
fee  simples,  like  veriuble  parrots !" 

'•  Go  to !''  said  the  old  planter.     ''  Rosin  i" 

Rosin,  Rn  old  and  aristocratic  looking  negro, 
with  a  white  head,  and  a  burly  figure  clad  in  an 
Ancient  suit  of  his  master's,  rose  from  the  corner 
near  the  buffet,  where  he  was  polishing  a  silver 
tankard. 

*« Breakfast!**  said  his  master. 

Rosin  bowed  respectfully ;  then  going  to  the 
door  opening  toward  the  kitchen,  *'  Breakfast  !*' 
he  said,  in  a  commanding  and  magisterial  voice, 
to  some  half-dozen  negroes  lounging  about  the 
steps. 

Rosin  himself  brought  forth  the  great  round  of 
beef,  and  his  myrmidons  hastened  to  cover  the 
broad  board  with  platters,  pitchers  of  milk,  broils, 
hominy,  and  every  adjunct  of  a  substantial  plan- 
tation breakfast. 

**  Where  are  Jack  and  Lory?"  said  the  Colo- 
nel. 

Rosin  drew  himself  up.  ^*  Mas  Jack,  he  in 
bed,  sir,**  the  old  negro  replied  with  dignity. 

••Jo  bed  is  he— at  this  hour  ?*' 

**  I  tell  him  it  was  late,"  said  Rosin,  **  but  he 
fling  whip  at  my  head,  and  abuse  me,  sir." 

*■  The  raccal !  if  I  was  there  with  that  horse- 
whip, I'd  wake  him  and  abuse  him  in  another 
manner.    Where  is  Lory  ?" 

*•  Mas  Lory  gone  away,  sir." 

**Gone  where?" 

**  I  disremember  'zactly  what  he  say,  sir,  but  I 
think  he  tell  me  he  goiu*  to  ten'  his  traps." 

**Ah!  what*s  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out 
of  the  flesh.  But  go  and  see  if  Jack  is  awake : 
lying  in  bed  when  every  one  is  up!*' 

"  Jt*s  no  use,*'  said  the  lazy  voice  of  that  gen- 
tleman himself;  *'Vm  up,  and  hungry  to-boot. 
My  appendages,  respected  progenitor  and  amia- 
ye  sister,*'  continued  he,  fiugeriug  his  long  and 
black  moustache,  "  are,  I  know,  in  an  unpre- 
sentable state,  but  pardon  me.  Rosin,  hand  me 
that  broil  before  the  Colonel :  he  is  about  to  help 
himself,  I  see,  to  the  best  portion.*'  And  Mr. 
Jack  Purnell  sat  down. 


XL 


▲  PLAHTATIOH  BaSAKrABT. 


It  was  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  picture  which 
the  sun,  scattering  its  bright  and  beautiful  ra}i 
across  the  hills  and  streams,  lit  up  that  mornioj; 
at  Pine  Fork.  The  bale  old  planter,  with  his 
broad,  open  brow,  grey  mustache,  bold,  loft; 
bearing,  and  stalwart  form,  clad  in  the  rich  coi* 
tume  of  the  period: — his  beautiful  daughter, 
whose  whole  figure  was  illumined  by  the  golden 
sunbeams  which  fell  on  her  pale  yellow  hair,  and 
on  whom  her  father  cast,  from  time  to  time, 
glances  full  of  admiration  and  pride,  as  on  some 
fair  jewel  one  is  blessed  with; — lastly,  Mr.  Jack 
Puruell,  with  his  handsome,  though  somewhatj 
listless  face,  and  his  rich  surcoat  of  many  col 
ors — these  personages,  with  the  back  ground  o 
the  old  brown  walls,  with  their  spears  and  aat 
lers  and  portraits,  formed  a  picture  which  ha<i 
in  it  much  that  was  pleasant  and  agreeable  ic 
look  upon. 

"  Your  laziness  has  lost  you  the  news,  Maste 
Jack,"  said  the  old  planter.  *'I  hope  hereafte 
you  will  come  down  in  a  reasonable  time — fa 
your  own  sake,  if  not  for  our  own." 

"  Lost  me  the  news,'*  said  his  son,  with  hU 
mouth  full :  **  how  so  ?" 

**See!  there  are  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Virginia  Gazitte.*^ 

**  And  what  was  the  news,  respected  govera 
or — nothing,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  but  'Procla 
mation  of  bis  Excellency.*  " 

*'  Yes,  the  ship  *  Vii^iuia*  has  arrived.*' 

"  Well.** 

**Aud  guess  who  came  from  London, — no 
from  Oxford,**  said  Amy,  correcting  herself. 

" From  Oxford  ?     What!— Paul  /" 

"Yes:  Paul." 

The  young  man  whistled. 

•*  What  is  that  for  now  ?"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  **you  are  going  to  abuse  the  boy  IshonM 
say.** 

**  No,  not  abuse  bim — ^but  tbere^s  nothing  io 
him;  I  always  said  there  was  nothing  in  Paul/ 

**Come  now,  Jack,*'  said  Amy,  '*you  sfaaU 
not  abuse  Paul ;  are  you  not  ashamed  !'* 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  sister.  **  Were 
you  engaged  when  the  hopeful  saint  left  us  some 
years  back,  my  dear  ?*' 

**  Impudence !    To  presume  to  say  I  cared  ft> 
Paul,*'  cried  Amy,  while  the  old  planter  laug 
heartily  at  this  set-to  between  the  young  girl 
his  promising  son,  "I  only  wish  you  were  aa  goo 
as  he  was  when  he  went  away ;  you  never  we 
as  polite  or  kind  to  me  as  Paul,  and  you  know 
it  Jack." 

The  young  man  put  a  knuckle  in  his  eye — 
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•Uofeeliog  sister/'  he  said,  "lo  hurt  the  feel-i     ••  His  nature  is  such,"  said  the  old  planter  mu- 
topofheroirD  affectionate  brother!*'  singly;    "a  strange  nature  in  that  and  many 


"Nererniiad/'  said  Amy,  tossing  her  head, 
"when  PanI  cornea  yeu  will  see  what  an  elegant 

felloir  be  is." 

•*  Elegant  fellow !" 

"  Hoir  much  he  is  improved  by  his  travels, 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me  talk !"  cried  her  brother 
10 despair.  "I  am  overwhelmed,  beat;  I  give 
up*   Shall  I  say  enough  ?" 

Aoy  shook  her  bead  at  him,  as  much  as  to 
My  ihe  iroald  be  even  with  him  yet. 

"I  wished  to  inform  my  respected  progeni- 
tw,"  eootioued  Jack  Purnell,  "  that  I  was  going 
to  Jamettown  to-day  at  any  rate,  and  would 
wry  any  message  to  Paul." 

"To  Jamestowar  said  his  father.  "For 
wlai.  Master  Jack?     To  get  some  new  law 

bookj.- 

''Oh,  fadge  T'  said  the  young  man,  drumming 
mth  bit  fiogera,  aud  much  annoyed  at  this  allo- 
"•0  to  bis  indolence. 

"T  niuit  send  you  to  England,  Jack:  there 

'Wily  is  no  field  here  for  such  tremendous  tal- 

eou,  learaiog  and  application  aa  you  possess.** 

"IsayRoiin! — order  my  horse  to  be  sad- 
dled." 

"Where  are  you  going— to  Jamestown  ?*• 
"No:  but  you  are  all  so  disagreeable  here, 
Aat  really"— 

**He*s  going  to  see  May  Jones,*'  said  Amy. 

"I»ewoo*td«oy  it." 

"Yea,  I  aw.  I  promised  her  I  would  come 
^tt  Keek,  and  considering  what  an  affection  for 
joar  hamble  servant,  a  certain  young  lady  in  that 
^Barter  has" 

The  young  scapegrace  finished  his  sentence 
vitb  a  twiicof  his  moustache  and  an  air  so  con- 
'^eited,  that  it  nearly  brought  a  storm  upon  his 
J*voted  bead  from  Amy,  whose  particular  friend 
jJirj  was. 

"  Affection  is  there  ?"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Re- 
«procated  of  course  ?*• 

"The  fikiag,  sir,  is  mutual.** 

"  Wben*8  the  marriage  to  take  place  V* 

•*  With  Mias  Mary  r 

"Vee,  you  rascal.'* 

"Ii'iall  arranged  for  the  thirty-first  of  June. 
Bot  enough,  respected  sir,  for  once.  I  am  going 
t«  Jamestown.'* 

"For  Paul  ?» 

"Yc8." 

What  horse  will  you  ride  ?** 

**Wh«efo«t— by-the-bye.  where  Is  Lory!" 
"  Gods  to  see  to  bis  traps,  I  suppose.'* 
Traps,  eternally  traps !    Why  that  bey  must 
w  t  baating  and  trapping  fever.** 
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things.  You  know  bow  this  little  Indian  boy 
became  a  member  of  the  family.  Found  half* 
dead  after  that  terrible  combat  we  had  In  70 
with  the  Tuscaroras.  It  was  in  Hawk  Hollow 
over  there^did  you  know  that  before? — aad 
Lory  was  then  eight  years  old,  as  nearly  aa  I 
could  guess.    You  were  away  then  ? 

**  But  I  have  made  Lory's  acquaintance  since, 
and  I  must  say  he  does  play  a  first  rate  fiddle- 
bow,  though  his  fancy  is  too  mournful ;  auch  alow 
Indian  airs!" 

**  Ah !  he  has  much  to  grieve  for,"  aaid  Colo* 
nel  Ralph  thoughtfully ;  ''  much  that  you  know 
nothing  of." 

"  He's  a  splendid  hand  at  backing  a  colt,  and 
the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  him  is,  that  I 
am  sometimes  afraid  he  is  going  to  bite  me." 
*•  Bite  you?"  said  Amy. 
**  Yes.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  said  to 
him,  *Lory  where  did  that  ftmny  red  mark  on 
your  arm  come  from — what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  double-headed  arrow  ?'  *  That  is  my  name** 
be  answered  proudly.  •  I  am  an  Indian-^on*t 
speak  ill  of  the  ludians.'  Speak  ill  of  the  In- 
dians!" cried  the  young  man; — **tbe  very  iden 
of  praising  them!  But  then  Lory  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  why  make  him  blaze  up  and  look  na 
if  he  was  going  to  spring  upon  you  with  that 
long  hunting  knife  at  his  girdle  ?  I  have  seen 
his  eyes  glow  and  flash  like  fire,  when  persona 
have  spoken  ill  of  the  Tuscaroras." 

•«  His  tribe,"  said  Colonel  Ralph,  •*  though  now 
none  1  believe  are  left  in  these  parts." 
••  I  love  Lory  dearly,"  said  Amy. 
**  And  here  he  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking 
through  the  window.     **  Rosin,  my  pipe,  riding- 
whip,  and  hat!" 
And  they  rose  from  the  breakfast  table. 
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THx  ivmAjr,  Loar. 

Amy  ran  out  to  meet  the  Indian,  and  exclaim- 
ed, clapping  her  hands  gaily,  **Oh!  what  a 
sight !"  She  had  some  reason  for  saying  that 
Lory  presented  that  appearance  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  phrase  in  question. 

He  was  mounted  on  a  little  rough-coated  In- 
dian pony,  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary horae,  with  a  long  mane,  ever-moving 
ears  and  diabolical  looking  eyes.  Across  the 
saddle,  in  front  of  him,  the  Indian  carried  a  young 
and  weli-fleshed  doe,  or  rather  it  hung  suspended 
there,  not  **  larding  the  lean  earth,"  but  leaving 
all  along  the  road  a  traiU  of  blood,  streaming 
from  a  wound  just  beneath  the  eye  where  the 
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ball  had  entered.  He  cnrried  io  hie  right  band 
m  Ionic  rifle,  and  from  a  hickory  hough  which 
croeaed  hia  ahouiden,  hung  a  dozen  opoaeuma, 
harea  and  aqnirrela. 

Lory  htmael^  waa  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  tall,  aupple,  and  vigorooa*  but  very  alen- 
der.  The  copper  tinge  of  the  Indian  blood  waa 
leaa  diatinct  in  hia  complexion  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  hit  long,  lilack  hair,  alightly 
vndttlated,  falling  on  hia  ahouldera.  Hia  face 
waa  more  sedate  than  animated,  and  hia  dreamy, 
twilight  eye,  seemed  to  be  fixed  at  timei  on  other 
nod  far-away  scenes. 

'  Lory's  position  at  Pine  Fork  waa  rather  anom- 
alous in  its  character.  He  waa  an  Indian — that 
is,  one  of  an  abhorred  race — ^the  child  of  a  boa- 
tile  and  wandering  people;  yet  the  old  planter 
treated  him  as  a  sou,  and  bad  afforded  him  every 
facility  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  cultivating 
his  mind ; — had  here  indeed  acted  towarda  him 
like  a  most  tender  father.  The  consequences  of 
this  civilized  culture  from  eight  to  eighteen-^u- 
ring  ten  years  thiit  is  to  say — waa  a  nature  half 
Indian  and  barbarona,  half  white  and  well-in- 
formed : — full  of  the  most  sinsular  anomalies. 

It  would  require  a  most  delicate  pencil  to  de- 
lineate the  relations  existing  between  Amy  and 
Lory«-as  far  as  the  young  girPs  feelings  went. 
As  to  Lory,  he  was  irredeemably  in  love  with 
his  girl  playmate.  He  was  an  Indian  after  all 
in  heart,  and  the  bold,  determiued,  buoyant  na- 
ture of  Amy  had  impressed  him  more  strongly 
than  a  more  gentle  and  nushrinking  character 
could  have  done.  While  she  looked  upon  him 
as  scarcely  more  than  a  playmate,  and  certainly 
would  have  laughed  heartily  (though  that  proves 
nothing,)  had  you  told  her  she  ''  cared  for"  Lory : 
^-with  him  his  love  was  his  life. 

He  dreamed  of  it  on  moonlight  nights,  when 
the  tall  pines  were  bsthed  in  silver,  and  the  far- 
off  river  glittered  like  a  sunlit  scimetar; — he  told 
it  to  the  air  in  the  deep  pine  forests,  on  sun- 
flooded  hill  tops,  and  in  glooming  valleys.  It  was 
a  fairy  vision  of  hope  and  happiness  to  him  when 
lying  in  the  shade  he  dreamed  away  the  long, 
slow,  golden  afternoons.  It  never  left  him  in 
the  wildest  deer  chase,  and  the  remembrance  of 
Amy,  of  the  very  shadow  of  the  curl  upon  her 
cheek  would  make  his  bounding  blood  bound 
faster  atill.  All  the  energies  of  his  strange,  wild 
nature  betrayed  themselves  in  his  passionate 
love :  in  Amy^s  presence  be  forgot  the  world, 
convention,  everything  around  him;  and  saw  but 
her  in  the  wide  uuiverse.  A  word  from  her  would 
send  him  furthert  make  him  undergo  mere  hard- 
ships than  you  would  dream  of:  his  whole  being 
was  subservient  to  the  young  girPs,  aud  there 
seemed  to  radiate  from  her  form — her  preaence, — 
a  strange,  magnetic  influence,  which  took  his 


reason  prisoner.    It  waa  more  than  love ;  it  waa 
tnfatnation. 

Yet  Lory  had  hever  told  tbia  love  in  words — 
scarcely  in  looks  and  aigfaa.  This  teiiderne^s  for 
the  young  girl,  and  hia  aasidoona  efforta  to  com- 
ply  with  all,  even  her  slighteat,  wishes^  were 
looked  upon  by  all,  perhaps  by  Amy  too,  as 
springing  purely  from  their  long  intimacy,  as 
brother  and  aister : — no  one  as  yet  had  aaid  that 
Lory,  the  Indian  boy,  laved  Amy,  the  daughter 
of  the  wealthy  Colonel  Ralph,  hia  protector. 

"  Perhaps  by  Amy  too.**  Here  there  is  noth- 
ing with  certainty  to  be  predicated.  Whether  or 
not  the  young  girl  looked  on  her  Indian  playmate, 
as  any  thing  more  than  brother  and  friend,  most 
ever  remain  a  mystery;  though  afler  events 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Lory  occupied  at 
least  a  different  position  in  her  life.  Amy.  per- 
haps, cottM  not  have  told  you  beraelf ;  how  much 
more  difficnU,  then,  w  rather  bow  inposaible  to 
speak  with  certainty  on  the  point. 

Lory  bent  hia  eyea  tenderly  on  the  little  white 
hand  laid  upon  the  pony>  matte  ;-»tlien  in  his 
deep,  sad,  Indian  tones,  said, 

*'  Here  is  a  dt^e  for  Amy.'* 

*«  Poor  thing !  what  did  you  kill  it  for  ?  it  looks 
so  pitiful." 

The  Indian  smiled  gravely. 

•*  It  was  written  on  bark,"  he  said,  "from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Lory  waa  to  ktH  the 
doe  this  morning,  always." 

»» The  devil,  Lory  !"  cried  Jack ;  "  your  doc- 
trine is  damnable  bereay— hercay,  heresy,  my 
dear  fellow :  not  orthodox.  This  ia  the  predee- 
tination  idea,  eh,  governor  ?*' 

•*  You  had  better  be  atudying  the  lecord  in 
Gay  and  Blondil,  instead  of  disputing  on  religions 
dogmas,'*  said  the  old  gentleman  puffing  at  bis 
pipe  for  a  few  moments  before  riding  over  bis 
estate,  **  Let  Lory*s  religions  opinions  atone.*' 

*<  Hear  him,  said  Jack;  "just  hear  him.  He 
telle  me  to  go  studying  Gay  and  Blondil  this  fine 
May  morning,  and  it  not  coming  on  till  next  Oc- 
tober. Really  the  fathera  of  the  preaent  dlay  aie 
unreasonable  to  that  extent,  that — bailee.  Lory  • 
take  care  of  that  devil !" 

This  exclamation  waa  drawn  from  the  yoong 
man  by  a  very  ai.viple  circumstance.  Amy  bad 
placed  one  of  her  delicate  slippers  on  the  foot 
of  the  Indian,  and  with  no  other  assistance  bm 
bis  hand,  vaulted  up  behind  him.  Then  laugh- 
ing gleefully,  ahe  made  Lory  apnr  hia  pony  to 
a  gallop,  and  they  both  disappeared  on  the  fao* 
tastic  little  animal  in  the  fresh  leaved  and  dairy 
forest.  What  a  sight  w as  it !  The  doe  atretcbsd 
across  the  saddle,  the  long  oak  bough  over  the 
Indian'a  shoulder  full  of  opossums  and  aqnineU^ 
Lory  with  his  grave  face  and  dreamy  eyes,  \mj 
with  her  long  yellow  curls  rippling  miand  her  (ac« 
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a  g»U«i  ckMid  blown  upoD  by  the  wind, 
ud  liat,  not  least,  the  diabolical  little  animal. 
nMm%  and  toning  hia  bead  frum  aide  to  aide 
•terefj  freah  bnrat  of  laughter — nothing  could  be 
imapBed  more  aingnlar. 

la  iba  winding  wood -road*  they  very  nearly 
na  over  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were  lei- 
nrely  approaching  on  horaeback  the  mauaion  of 
Fiae  Ferk« 

**6oodDeaa!*'  cried  the  lady,  reigning  up. 

"irane^Amy,"  cried  the  young  girl,  laugh- 
iaf;  •*bowd'ye  May!     Turn  back.  Lory.** 


IV. 


■a.  vvaxaAT,  iitoiajv  rorr-MAaTsa. 

Mary  Joaea  (it  waa  no  leaa  a  peraonage  than 
kcrielf)  waa  accompanied,  aa  we  have  aaid,  by  a 
featleaian  who  waa  generally  known,  aim  ply  aa 
"Nad.**  A  family  tradition  only  alleged  that 
iiHoama  waa  Edward  Jonea.  Thia  gentleman 
«ai  her  brother,  and  an  ardent  lover  and  prac- 
ttMer  of  the  law. 

Nifla  Mary  waa  a  young  lady  of  undeuiable 
''Kyle*':  her  cbeeka  were  red.  her  lipa  carnation, 
ker  teeth  daxaling,  and  her  hair  and  eyea  like 
^  r«vea*a  wing.  Her  aeat  in  the  aaddle  waa 
*vj  aad  pmceful,  aud  her  appearance  altogether 
^MMlcdly  attractive.  With  theae  few  worda,  we 
^itithia  meritorioua  young  lady  who  ia  not 
teined  to  play  mn  important  part  in  our  narra- 
tive--ihoagh  ahe  certainly  did  in  the  anuala  of 
^  Paraell  family ;  aince  ahe  became  in  after- 
baei,  Miatreaa  Mary  Furnell,  or  if  the  reader 
pr«f<mit,  Miatreae  Jack  Purnell. 

The  viaitefa  were  received  with  much  cordial- 
ity bj  Colottel  Ralph,  who  then  betook  himaelf 
to  the  affain  of  hia  eatate ;  aud  by  Jack  Purnell, 
wbe  waa  much  ploaaed  to  find  that  he  could  enjoy 
MiM  Mary*a  aociety.  without ,  the  trouble  oi 
>6ve  mtle'a  ride.  There  waaaoon  much  gosaip 
topf  aeighborhood  mattera ;  diacuaaioua  of  mar- 
fiisea.  aad  deatha  and  abaencea;  then  aome  lit- 
tl*  political  converaation : — much  apeculntion, 
whether  hia  Excellency  waa  really  about  to  cn- 
^  the  taw  en  the  aobjoct  of  the  "  followera  of 
^^0B";moch  bantering  of  Jack  Purnell  for  lo- 
"B|  a  eate  of  great  intereat  at  the  laat  court ; 
aad  oiaay  ramarka  from  the  young  ladiea  on  the 
'ut  fasbiona. 

It  happened  that  at  the  very  moment  that 
M'uiMary  waa  laughing  at  Jack  for  hia  ill  auc- 
<«it  la  the  abovementioned  auit,  her  brother  Ned 
*u  gi^iag  Amy  a  long  and  minute  account  of  a 
***«iBvobiag  the  daciaion  of  a  new  and  impor- 
^t  pnodple^  which  be  had  recently  gained. 


Carried  away  by  the  Intereat  he  felt  in  the 
*'  point,*'  Mr.  Ned  Jonea  waa  branching  out  into 
a  little  apeech,  to  the  great  auuoyauce  of  Jack, 
who  **  hem'd,  "and  eudeavored  to  change  the 
aubject.  But  the  euthuaiaatic  lawyer  continued : 
Amy,  laughing  in  her  aleeve.  and  encouraging 
her  viaitor  with  aigna  of  freah  intereat  whenever 
he  pauaed.  At  laat,  it  became,  intolerable,  and 
aceiug  from  Amy*a  laughing  face,  that  ahe  waa 
taking  her  revenge : 

'*  1  aay  Ned,**  aaid  the  young  man,  **atop  that 
proay  law- talking,  and  tell  Miatreaa  Amy  aome* 
thing  about  the  laat  frill,  or  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  hair,  upon  the  forehead.  She  can't  ap* 
preciate  youracientificdiatinctiona  between  con- 
tingent remaiudera  and  executory  deviaea,  though 
the  difference  ia  aimply  that  between  tweedle* 
dum  and  tweedle-dee.  Come  Miaa  Mary:  it  ia 
a  charming  moruing,  and  1  know  uothing  that 
promiaea  more  pleaaure  than  a  atroU  in  the  wooda* 
Let  ua  go  over  to  Hawk  Hollow,  to  the  apring. 
The  morning  ia  cool,  and  will  be  fur  two  houra 
yet.*» 

**  Agreed.*'  And  Lory  being  called  from  hia 
room,  where  he  had  gone  to  waah  the  blood  of 
ihe  deer  from  hia  handa;  Miaa  Mary  having  re- 
tired and  relieved  heraelf  of  her  long  akirt;  and 
Jack  haviug  atuck  upon  hia  bead  aometbiug  in 
the  ahape  of  a  dilapidated  caator,  they  aHllied 
forth,  aud  bent  tbeir  atepa  toward  the  Hollow  in 
queatiou,  where  a  atream..  pouring  between  ab- 
rubt  billa  belted  with  cheaouta,  cedara  and  atate- 
ly  pinea,  went  brawling  through  the  auoshiue  and 
ahadow,  over  huge  old  moaay  rocka> 

Jack  waa  incloae  cunvervaiion  with  Miaa  Ma* 
ry,  and  Amy  waa  acatiering  her  jeata  aud  laugh- 
ter for  the  amuaement  of  Mr.  Ned  Jonea  aud 
Lory.  In  the  miJat  of  one  of  her  mos^t  amuaiug 
atoriea  of  aome  one  in  the  ueighborhood  aud  their 
affaire,  Mr.  Ned  Jonea  waa  waylaid  by  a  certain 
farmer  Williama,  who  wiahed  him  to  bring  auit 
iu  an  iutereating  affair  of  treapaaa  vi  tt  a^mis^ 
which  had  juat  taken  place:  and  he  waa  captur- 
ed aud  carried  away,  to  Amy'a  huge  uiortifica* 
ion.  She  iuly  reaolved,  then  and  there,  never 
to  marry  a  lawyer:  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  rule,  aa  timea  go.  Lory  and  Amy  locking 
arma,  walked  on  alowfy,  therefore,  and  talked 
pleaaanrly. 

Slowly,  for  the  day  waa  bright  and  beautiful 
aa  ever  waa  day  yet  born  of  flowery  mid-May. 
The  air,  bow  freah  and  pure!  the  leavea,  how 
tenderly  green  !  the  deep  blue  aky,  how  heart 
enthralling  with  its  awimming,  snowy  clouda# 
piled  up  maguificeotly!  Lory  waa  very  happy 
that  fair  day,  with  Amy*8  little  baud  locked  tight- 
ly in  hia  owu,  and  her  blue  eyea  turued  to  his 
face  at  every  word.  He  could  have  wiahed  no 
other  heaven  theUt  but  to  have  lived  on  ever 
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there,  wnlkinii;  in  the  Spring;  woodlaad  with  hie 
beloved*  for  all  time*  The  happiness  in  his  heart 
gave  Lory's  face  too,  a  new  attraction.  Always 
handsome,  and  striking,  his  countenance  now 
glowed  with  anaecustoroed  beauty :  hia  lips 
wore  a  sweet,  tender  smile,  and  his  soft,  black 
•ye,  seemed  brighter,  and  yet  more  dreamy  than 
ever,  with  his  happiness.  Only  his  dreams  were 
usually,  when  *' envious  night*'  had  torn  Amy 
from  him,  of  an  idealized  love,  of  whom  the 
young  girl  was  part,  not  the  whole i^notr  he 
dreamed  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  of  her  alone ; 
for  she  was  at  his  side — there,  close  beside  him, 
with  her  hand  in  his!  and  he  had  but  to  turn  bis 
•yes  to  see  her ! 

Lory  was  awakened  so  to  speak  from  his 
dream  by  the  words  ** White  Hawk!"  which 
seemed  to  issue  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  a 
copse  near  by.  This  voice,  which  soon  added 
to  itself  a  presence  in  the  shape  of  a  quick-eyed 
Indian  boy,  respectfully  informed  Lory,  that  Mr. 
Af  oskrat,  the  Indian  trapper,  occupying,  as  ail 
knew,  the  hut  against  the  large  stream-washed 
rock  below  them,  craved  there  his  presence  for 
a  moment.  Lory  was  about  to  dismiss  him  with 
a  gesture  of  refusal,  very  short  and  decided,  when 
Amy  interfered,  and  said  she  wished  to  go. 
Whereupon,  the  Indian  nodded,  and  the  boy  dis- 
appeared like  a  shadow. 

Mr.  Muskrat  was  an  old,  wrinkled  Indian,  of 
seventy  or  eighty,  who  had  been  livingin  his  pre- 
sent mansion,  some  score  of  years,  and  ostensi- 
bly supported  himself  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
He  was,  moreover  said,  over  and  above  these 
avocations,  to  practice  a  certain  trade,  which  has 
since  passed  from  such  honest  hands,  into  those 
of  those  of  the  government.  In  a  word,  his  hut 
was  the  depository  wherein  had  Iain  at  differ- 
ent times,  thousands  of  birch-bark,  willow-skin 
or  parchment  letters — ^secret,  treasonable  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Muskrat  apprised  his  customers  that 
a  letter  was  in  the  post,  by  a  certain  little 
*'  Swallow- wing,*'  lithe  of  limb  and  swift  of  foot. 
In  Bacon's  rebellion,  it  was  said  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  driven  an  unprecedented  business, 
standing  as  he  did  on  the  White  and  Indian  boun- 
dary— that  he  had  embraced  the  occasion  to  raise 
his  prices  four  hundred  per  cent — and  by  dint  of 
address  and  maneuvering,  had  completely  ruined 
a  Mr.  Smythe,  who  had  established  a  private 
post,  in  Crauktown,  a  thriving  village,  now,  alas, 
DO  more.  Old,  avaricious  and  malignant,  (to  the 
whites  at  least,)  Muskrat  lived  here  alone  In  his 
little  cottage,  hung  round  with  fishing  nets, 
•pears,  and  wicker  traps,  not  to  mention  the 
host  of  tawny  skins — alone  but  for  the  little 
Swallow- wing;  and  if  there  had  been  ever  any 
suspicion  attached  to  him  as  an  Indian  fighter, 
and  secret-agent  in  past  years,  this  was  dying 


away  and  decreasing  with  his  tnereaaiag  age,  and 
apparently  feeble  existence.  Sack  was  Mr. 
Muskrat,  trapper  and  post-master. 

He  received  Lory  with  the  most  extraordinary 
respect,  far  more  than  he  vouchsafed  to  Amy; 
peremptorily  refused  the  money  offered ;  and  sit- 
ting down  in  a  corner,  on  a  large  pile  of  skins  vf 
deer,  raccoons,  and  other  forest  game,  seemed 
rapt  in  thought,  while  his  keen  eyes  net  for  a 
moment  left  the  yoang  man's  face. 

Lory  read  over  the  discolored  sheepskin  on 
which  were  traced  some  outlandish  Mraicbes.  and 
then  laying  his  hand  on  his  lips. — a  gesture 
which  Mr.  Muskrat  improved  by  steahhily  touch- 
ing his  breast  and  murmuring  **oogh*' — apol- 
ogised to  Amy,  and  left  Mr.  Muskrat's  dwelHog. 

**  Amy  seemed  surprised,'*  he  said, gently,  **  at 
this  old  man's  manner  to  Lory." 

'^  Certainly  I  was,  I  should  say  that  yon  were 
a  king  and  he  your  subject." 

Lory  raised  his  head  proudly  with  a  move- 
ment plainly  unconscious. 

*«  He  knew  me  as  a  child,— my  father  did  much 
for  him,  and  they  loved  each  other.** 

••Your  father?'* 

•*  Red  Hawk :  a  Tuscarora.  Amy  has  never 
seen  him.     He  was  killed  twenty  long  years  ago, 

they  tell.** 

••  So  Muskrat  loves  you.  Lory  ?  " 

*'He  obeys  me,*'  said  Lory,  proadiy :  but 
checking  himself,  '*  Lory  is  able,  by  his  fath- 
er's kindness,'*  he  said,  referring  to  Colonel 
Ralph,  **  to  manage  business,  which  eouM 
not  otherwise— but  this  cannot  be  angbt  u> 
Amy.    Lory  wishes  love  from  no  one  but — " 

•'But  whom  ?**  said  Amy,  laughing. 

^•From — from — Amy — **  murmured  theyouog 
man,  so  low,  that  it  was  a  mere  whisper.  Amy 
felt  the  words  in  her  very  heart,  which  bounded 
like  a  swollen  stream. 

•*Well,  Amy  hives  Lory,*^  she  said,  with  a 
merry,  though  plainly,  a  foreed  laugh,  ''and 
now  he  shall  take  his  sister  safely  across  the 

bridge!" 

Amy  emphasized  sisf  er,  with  a  strong  eficn 
at  ease  and  unconcern,  which  was  the  purest 

failure. 

Lory  raised  his  large,  tender  eyes,  and  smiled  : 
there  was  much  happiness  in  that  smile ! 

Above  them,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
figures  of  Miss  Mary  and  her  cavalier  were  seca 
clearly  against  the  sky,  and  a  walk  of  ten  miu- 
utes,  after  crossing  a  *« bridge*'  of  two  logi 
thrown  over  a  little  waterfall,  would  bring  them 
to  the  top.  By  *'  take  her  over  the  bridge,"  Amy 
meant,  it  seems,  something  more  than  simply 
'*  accompany  " :  for  she  threw  one  arm,  without 
hesitation,  over  Lory*s  shoulder,  and  did  not  re- 
pulse the  jurm  of  the  joimg  man,  which^  in  tars, 
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geotlj  wpperted  her.  And  Lory  w«f  uneom* 
nooiy  long  in  gettiag  ready,  trying  the  footing, 
and  finally  crossing  ;  though  that  very  morniog, 
U  bad  cleared  the  bridge  in  three  bounda,  and 
ia  the  apace  of  a  second. 

Oaee  on  the  other  side.  Amy  exclaimed : 

''What  a  beautiful  spot!  Really,  now,  I 
hara  never  known  before,  the  whole  beauty  of 
liM  "  Hollow.** 

Lorj  had  no  eyes  for  the  landscape.  It  was 
tba  merest  mist :  the  son  shone  only  on  Amy,  on 
bar  fair  hsir,  brilliant  eyes,  and  laughing  cheeks 
•offuied  with  blood. 

'*  it  ia  very  fair — aa  the  woods  are  always,'* 
Kpiied  the  Indian  in  bis  grave,  gentle  voice, 
tboagb  it  atill  slightly  trembled,  **  but  the  woods 
in  but  the  frame.*^ 

"Oh,  there's  Mary  and  Jack,"  cried  Amy,in- 
MfTvpting  him  rather  abruptly,  **  we  have  seen 
lU  bere :  come,  let  us  join  them.** 

Amy  was  mistaken.  They  had  not  seen  the 
till,  ganat  figure  of  the  old  Indian,  who,  stand- 
iagin  the  thick  copse,  followed  them  with  his 
eyei,  law  them  cross  the  bridge  so  lovingly,  and 
Qiadeout,  spite  of  bis  old  eyes,  their  every  smile 
■ad  geatare.  Ue  shook  his  head  and  looked  up 
to  the  aky. 

*'It  ia  blue  now,'*  he  muttered,  **  but  the  clouds 
come  next — next  the  storm  and  the  lightning. 
Uwkrat  isold,  and  wants  nothing :  let  the  Great 
Spirit  take  the  child  in  bis  hand,  and  hold  him 
»M>ttghl'* 


V. 


^HAT  HlPPCnED    TO  MR.  JACK    PURIIXLL  OV  Hia  WAT 
TO  JAMKaXOWir. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Jack  Pumell  men- 
twaed  hia  desire  and  purpose  of  visiting  James- 
tivn  on  the  morning  of  the  day  we  have  intro- 
dated  to  the  remder  the  Pine  Forkians.  It  was 
iaipoaaible,  however,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  on 
tbe  oext  day,  when  the  young  man  set  out  for 
that  abode  of  metropolitan  splendor  and  luxury, 
"Jamea  City,*'  otherwise  Jamestown,  which  we 
*n  aaaored,  contained  no  less  than  fifty  houses 
i&d  two  hotels. 

He  arrived  late  tn  the  evening  at  a  tavern  some 
^gbt  miles  from  the  river,  in  which  tavern,  the 
coaatj  court  of  Surry  was  accustomed  to  hold 
lUieaaiona;  and  found  that  his  companions  for 
tbe  eveoing  (provided  he  did  not  at  once  retire  to 
^)  wookl  necessarily  be  a  number  of  uproari- 
otia  teamsters  who,  having  stowed  away  their 
tobacco-laden  wagons  under  an  immense  shed, 
coBstracted  for  the  purpose,  were  making  merry 
6a  the  atrength  of  the  money  they  would  next 
^■yraceive  in  exehange  for  it,  at  Jamestown. 


They  had  calculated  the  amount  to  a  shilling,  and 
consequently  knew  precisely  how  far  their  pre* 
sent  extravagance  ought  to  go.  They  thongfat 
they  knew  exactly  the  sum  they  were  to  receive 
— but  they  bad  unfortunately  reckoned  witfaoiit 
his  Excellency,  as  will  be  seen. 

They  received  the  young  man  with  much  snl- 
lenness,  for  at  that  time,  no  lines  were  drawn 
more  clearly,  than  between  the  small  farmer,  and 
the  wealthy  landed-proprietor,  who,  like  Colonel 
Ralph,  drove  his  coach  and  four,  dined  on  days 
of  ceremony  oflT  silver  plate,  and  drank  rich  wines 
bought  at  enormous  prices,  '*over  seas.**  Many 
of  these  men  had  visited  Pine  Fork,  and  though 
they  could  not  allege  that  they  had  been  insulted 
by  the  ColonePs  servants,  or  made  to  feel  their 
position,  by  any  one  of  the  family ;  yet,  they  had, 
on  their  return,  told  how  the  old  gentleman  had 
only  raised  his  eyes  flrom  the  richly  bound  book 
be  was  reading  in  bis  library,  and  asked  them  to 
sit  down,  without  getting  up  himself:  and  how 
the  identical,  now  present,  Mr.  Jack  Purnell,  had 
seen  them  enter  the  hall,  with  great  nonchalance, 
and  bed  scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  his 
eyes  on  them.  They  did  not  charge  that  young 
gentleman  with  absolute,  direct  discourtesy,  for 
be  was  easy  in  his  manners,  and*' not  proud,'*  but 
he  **  ought  to  get  up  when  people  come  in ;  wheth- 
er his  father,  so  much  older,  did  or  not,**  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Jack  put  np  his  horse, entered  the  main  room, 
and  called  for  some  snpper ;  after  that,  for  some 
Jamaica,  and  finally  for  a  pipe.  Then  standing 
before  the  large  fire-place,  wherein  a  few  blaz- 
ing pine  sticks  were  dispelling  the  slight  coolness 
of  the  fresh  May  evening,  he  betook  himself  to 
his  reflections  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks 
it  reasonable  that  one  should  take  his  ease  in  his 
inn. 

It  was  not  long,  before  he  was  aware  that  the 
company  had  made  him  the  subject  of  conver* 
sation,  for  more  than  once,  he  heard  the  words 
"old  Colonel,"  and  **his  son**:  and  saw  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  bent  on  him.  Finally,  one 
of  the  company  said  : 

^*  I*m  cold  :  let  us  have  a  little  more  fire  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Purnell.*' 

**  Certainly,  sir,**  replied  the  young  man,  mo- 
ving. 

**Move  further,**  continued  a  second,  evident- 
ly somewhat  affected  by  the  numerous  potations 
of  Jamaica  he  had  swallowed,  **rifi  cold  too.** 

«*  I  am  not  before  you,"  said  the  yonog  nilHi, 
frowning,  **do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  sir?  *' 

The  man  who  had  spoken,  rose,  threw  off  his 
coat,  and  came  up  with  his  doubled  fist  to  his  ad- 
versary. Mr.  Jack  Purnell  replied  to  this  de- 
monstration, by  drawing  from  his  overcoat  pock* 
et  a  pistol,  which  he  cocked.    The  e£Rbct  of  thiii 
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WM  perfectly  miraeoloos  on  the  irate  farmer. 
He  retreated  backwards,  endeaToriog  to  get  out 
of  range  of  the  omzzle,  picked  up  his  coat  in 
haste,  and  yaoished  through  the  door. 

His  retreat  was  bailed  with  a  burst  of  laughter, 
and  shouts  of  derisiou  by  his  own  associates ; 
and  the  victor  was  looked  upon  with  admira- 
tion. 

**Now,  gentlemen,*'  said  the  young  man,  "  I 
have  bnt  a  word  to  say.  You  have  done  an  un- 
worthy thing,  to  insult  me  here  this  evening, 
when  you  have  received  no  provocation  at  my 
hands.  I  have  heard  you  utter  my  father's  name, 
•od  couple  with  It  the  words  **  proud,*'  and  **  high 
folks."  Well,  I  ask  you  now,  if  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  little  Indian  child  into  his  house  and  ed- 
ucated him,  and  placed  him  side  by  side  with  his 
own  children,  is  proud  ?  I  ask  you  if  that  man 
is  the  sort  of  person  you  mean  by  *'  high  folks,** 
when  he  has  eternally  opposed  the  governors  and 
the  Assembly,  who  are  his  tools,  and  lately 
marched  with  Bacon,  who  fought  for  you  equal- 
ly with  himself,  and  for  that,  will  yet  pay  his 
fine?  I  ask  you,  last,  if  my  father,  Mr.  Ralph 
Pomell,  would  ever  have  insulted  a  solitary  man 
here,  without  friends?** 

And  seeing  that  the  company  remained  silent 
and  astonished  at  this  frank  and  hard-hitting  ad- 
address  : 

**  Take  till  to-morrow  to  think  of  it,  gentle - 
Ben,'*  he  added,  '*  and  if  you  think  you  have  act- 
ed wrongfully,  don't  do  so  next  time.'* 

And  Mr.  Jack  Purnell,  astonished  to  find  him- 
iolf  grave  and  dignified,  took  up  a  lighted  can- 
dle, aud  went  to  bed,  followed  by  many  mor- 
niuri.  They  were  to  meet  again,  as  will  be 
aeon* 
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BOW  Loan  cuLFEPxa  proclaimkd  tbat  m 

**PIECX  OP  KIOHT  "  SBOOLD  BE  WORTH 

SIX  mrrxAD  op  fivk  shillihgs, 

AJID  HOW  IT    WORKXD. 

The  young  man  arrived  at  Jamestown  without 
further  accident.  Paul  Hansford  was  found 
without  difficulty,  and  the  greetiug  between  the 
two  young  men  was  yery  cordial.  Paul  was 
formerly  a  great  deal  at  Pine  Fork,  where  he  was 
a  great  favorite  with  his  uncle  Ralph,  fi ut  it 
was  not  quite  as  certain  that  he  would  continue 
ouch  now,  when,  instead  of  a  light-hearted  boy, 
he  returned  a  roan  of  **  finished  manners  **  and 
osteutatioos  courtesies  to  all,  with  a  little  dash, 
or  rather  at  times  a  most  unmistakable  mixture 
of  what*  in  our  day,  we  term  '*  exquisitism." 

Jaek  Pomell  delivered  bia  inrUfttiOB  V9  Fine 


I  Fork,  and  that  invitation  was  accepted  by  Pasl 
Hansford  with  much  empressment.  **  He  would 
be  delighted  to  see  his  dear  friends  at  the  Fork : " 
he  said  "  he  would  there  li^e  over  agaiu  some  of 
thedaysof  his  boyhood  :  he  expected  thatCoutia 
Amy  would  scarcely  recognize  him,  (smoothing 
gently  his  light  mustache.)  and  Uncle  Ralph 
think  him  a  bore  because  he  could  no  looger 
break  a  colt  with  such  perfect  ease  as  formeriv. 
He  would  go — he  would  go  that  very  day — as 
he  must  hurry  off*  to  **  Woodville, "  his  own  pro- 
per  estate,  which  they  told  him,  wanted  the  mas- 
ter's eye  badly.  He  had  seen  much  brilliant  ]if<Q 
in  London,  many  great  people,  and  many  cele- 
brated places  in  his  travels — but  what,  after  all, 
was  glitter  and  show  and  parade,  to  one*s  own 
native  country,  with  all  its  sweet  recollections  of 
childhood  and  early  youth":  and  he  wound  up 
with  a  maxim  in  Spanish,  to  the  effect  that  per- 
haps the  past  time  was  the  best. 

'*  Decidedly,**  thought  his  cousin,  ^' Paul  has  im- 
proved— vastly  improved :  when  he  left  ns,  hs 
was  the  wildest  sea pe*s  grace  that  ever  torment- 
ed his  thin-skinned  relations:  oh.  he  was  awfol 
bad!  worse  than  me  a  thousand  timea,  and  Fm 
not  a  saint!  Now  he  has  lost  it  all.  **Paul'* 
has  become  *'  Mr.  Paul  Hansford  *' — success  to 
him  ! — Mr.  Paul,  with  a  winning  voice,  a  soft, 
gentle  smile,  a  clear,  white  complexion,  and 
beautiful  mustache,  which  he  evidently  takes  all 
manner  of  pains  and  trouble  to  keep  nice  and 
soft.  Jack,  roy  dear  boy,"  continued  the  heir 
of  the  Pnmells  to  himself,  **  it  behooves  you  to 
have  an  eye  on  Mary  Jones,  your  own  particular 
sweetheart ;  for  how  can  she  meet  this  modem 
silken  love-paladin,  and  not  discard  yon  at  once. 
Oh,  Jack !  Jack !  You  should  challenge  the  pal- 
adin at  once,  this  Captain  Paulua  .^milius.  and 
so  put  an  end  to  him :  else  you  are  but  a  booby, 
and  perform  on  that  moat  disagreeable  of  inatm- 
ments,  the  second  fiddle ! " 

We  are  bound  to  say,  that  there  was  just  as 
much  affectation  in  this  mental  speech  of  Mr. 
Jack  Purneirs,  as  in  the  uttered  one  of  his  friend 
and  cousin.  If  any  one  trait  predominated  in 
the  first-mentioned  gentleman's  character,  over 
every  other  one  whatsoever,  it  waa  a  sublimated 
and  magnificeut  vanity :  a  vanity  eo  enormoua, 
that  the  simple  idea  that  there  waa  any  daoger 
of  Miss  Mary  Jones  falling  in  love  with  Paul, 
caused  the  originator  of  that  ironical  idea,  the 
most  extreme  amusement.  It  waa  singular,  bnt 
true. 

Paul  Hansford  had  bis  horses  and  his  traTolling 
couveuiences  all  ready,  and  he  informed  hia  cou- 
sin, that  they  would,  if  he  pleased,  set  out  for 
Pine  Fork  that  very  evening,  provided  two  hours 
were  allowed  him  to  dress  himself  and  pay  his 
respectt  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor. 
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To  th»  Jack  very  readily  conaented,  and  im- 1 
media toly  after  dtoner,  tbey  aallied  forth  toward 
ibe  GovenuneDt  bouae«  to  aae  that  remarkably 
faiodsome,  courteous,  amooth,  plauaiblot  and 
iracefally-atteotive  gentleman,  Tbomaa  Lord 
Cglpepcr. 

Wbaa  the  young  men  were  abown  into  bis 
receiving  room,  be  waa  conversing  with  aeveral 
roD^b-IookiDg  men,  for  the  moat  part  with  whipa 
Doder  their  arms,  whom  Jack  Purnell  immedi- 
iteiy  recogoixed  as  bis  aaaociatea  on  the  prece- 
diog  eveoiog  at  the  *^  Surry  tavern.** 

"  Real  sweet -Jeaf  yon  say,  gentlemen  ?  **  con- 
tioDed  the  Governor,  reclining  in  bis  arm-chair 
well  liosd  with  velvet. 

The  farmers,  or  rather  wagoners,  declared 
with  many  protestations,  that  its  equal  was  not  to 
^  /band. 

"Aoditisnow  in  tbe  Public  Warehouse?  Ah! 
Mr.  Hansford,  your  servant ;  Mr — *' 

**Ur.  John  PurneU«  my  eousin,  your  Excel- 
l«Bcy." 

""Mr,  Pamellv  your  visit  affords  me  much 
plsarara,  I  assure  you  *' : — and  as  if  by  accident, 
^  6o?emor*s  eye  fell  on  a  paper  containing 
^  identical  name,  which  he  had  just  written. 
He  did  it  under  aootber  blank  sheet  with  a 
MDile, 

'*A  moment,  gentlemen,**  continued  his  lord- 
**  business  before  pleasure,  you  know,  and 
i  lava  this  Uttle  affair  to  finish  with.'*  Then 
tvoiagtotbe  wagoners — 

''Stowed  away  is  it? — well,  bow  mnch? ** 

**  Eighty  hundred  weight,  your  Excelleney.** 

"Precisely  eighty?'* 

•  Yea.  my  Lord." 

''Which  amouttfa,  my  friend,  I  believe,  to — 

joar  certificate  from  the  Warehouae  keep- 
er ?'» 

"Here  it  w,  air.** 

''Very  good — and  I  owe  yon — let  lis  see :  eigh- 
tj  hwMired  weight— " 

''Two  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  eight, 
jmr  Eieellency." 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy  ?  " 

"Yet,  my  Lord  :  is  it  wrong  7  " 

"  Why,  certainly ! " 

"Not  as  much  as  that*  at  five  shilling  the 
piece  1" 

"Yei,  at  five  sbillings:  but  are  you  ignorant  of 
dM  proclamation  ?  " 

**Tbe  proclamation!"  they  exclaimed. 

"See  what  good  advice  I  brought  your  Excel- 
Wy  from  yonr  noble  Uncle,"  said  Paul  Hans- 
ford, in  a  lamb-like  tone.  The  Governor  looked 
•  Kttle  displeased,  and  bowing  superciliously  : 

"A  moment,  if  you  please  sir,"  he  said. 

Then  he  continued  turning  to  the  wagoners 
^  fpeaking  witbr  much  blandness : 


**  I  owe  you,  my  friends,  not  two  hmidred  and 
seventy  pieces  of  eight,  but  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  That  coin  is,  by  proclamation,  raised 
to  the  value  of  six  shillings.  Is  it  possible  yoa 
have  overlooked  it  in  tbe  "  Gazette  ?  " 

And  Lord  Culpeper  actually  beamed  with 
suavity  and  benignity. 

"What — your  Bxccllency — saya — " 

**  Only  a  small  difference,"  said  he. 

**A  difference  of  fifty  pieces  of  eight  is  not 
small  to  a  poor  man,  air.*' 

•*  For  your  aakea,  my  friends,  I  regret  it,  but 
laws  are  equal,  and  affect  myself  as  well  as 
you." 

'*But,  your  Excellency,  don't  you  see — " 

"  Do  I  see — what  now  ?  " 

"That  if  a  man  has  put  away,  much  of 
this  money  when  it  was  worth  only  five  sbil- 
lings—" 

The  Governor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  will  now  turn  out  a  fortune  when  the  piece 
is  worth  six,"  continued  the  speaker. 

"My  frieud,"  said  the  Governor,  calmly,  "I 
do  not  ask  you  to  aell  roe  your  tobacco — ^if  yon 
are  disaatit>fied,  go  home  with  it  again." 

"Go  back?"  And  the  tobacco-raiaers  saw, 
on  all  hands,  loaa,  trouble,  vexation. 

"  Shall  we  finiah  the  matter  ?  Come,  apeak, 
my  business  is  somewhat  urgent." 

"Your  Lordship — couldn't  you — " 

"  A  single  word,  my  friend  :  Tbe  proclamation 
is  published ;  the  piece  is  worth  six  shillingf . 
Don't  debate  tbe  matter.'* 

"Well,  your  Excellency.  But  unlucky  wae 
the  day  we  set  out  for  Jamestown,"  they  grum- 
bled. 

And  receiving  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  eight  paid  them  by  the  Governor's  see- 
retary,  they  left  the  room,  caating  moody  and 
sulky  glances  at  the  Governor,  Mr.  Paul  Hans- 
ford, and  Jack  Purnell.  An  unlucky  word  from 
Paul  had  betrayed  his  agency  in  tho  matter  of 
tbe  proclamation. 

Lord  Culpeper  smiled. 

"It  is  singular  what  hard  heads  these  Virgin- 
ians have  in  mattera  of  business-excuse  roe  Mr. 
Purnell,  but  I  am  a  sufferer  by  the  quality  in 
question,  directly.  Here  have  I  spent  half  an  hour 
iu  a  debate  about  a  miserable  sum  of  fifty  pieces 
of  eight.  Why,  the  time,  alone,  is  worth  double 
as  much  to  me." 

And  bis  Excellency  blandly  smiling,  turned 
tbe  conversation.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  and 
winning  gentleman,  was  his  Lordship,  Thomas 
Lord  Culpeper,  by  the  grace  of  the  King  of 
England,  Governor  of  bis  Majesty's  Colony  of 
Virginia:  aud  Jack  was  half  disposed  to  imagine 
that  bis  father's  prejudices  had  misled  him. 

In  half  an  hour  they  left  the  "palace,"  mount- 
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•d  their  bones*  end  leaving  the  pleaaunt  streets 
af  Jsmestowo,  crossed  the  river,  and  bent  their 
WSJ  toward  Pine  Fork. 


VII  . 

THX  ATTICK  OH  THE  MUMMJ  TAVfiRjr. 

Riding  leisurely  along,  and  observing  bow  the 
country  became,  at  every  step,  more  wild  and 
uninhabited,  the  young  men  came  just  at  night- 
fall to  the  same  tavern  at  which  Jack  Puruell 
had  stopped  on  the  day  he  had  left  Pine  Fork ; 
and  as  fate  would  have  it,  not  long  after  their 
arrival  the  tobacco- raisers  and  their  vehicles  made 
their  appearance  from  the  direction  of  James- 
town. They  soon  commenced  making  merry, 
though  still  much  cast  down  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  for  some  time,  did  not  observe  the  two 
young  men  who  were  seated  on  the  back  porch 
smoking.  When  they  entered,  they  were  scru- 
tinized with  an  attention  very  different  from  the 
listless  curiosity  shown  on  the  entrance  of  stran- 
gers* They  finally  made  signs  to  each  other, 
podded,  frowned  and  shook  their  heads  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  have  proved  to  Mr.  Paul  Hans- 
ford, that  they  had  not  forgotten  his  agency  in 
the  proclamation,  and  to  Jack  Purnell,  that  his 
lecture  had  not  escaped  their  recollection. 

The  young  men  either  did  not  notice  these 
beetle  manifestations  or  were  indifferent  to  them. 
They  supped  quietly,  smoked  once  more  in  the 
<rpen  air,  and  soon,  marshalled  by  the  landlady, 
retired  to  rest  in  the  same  chamber. 

Jack  immediately  fell  asleep ;  Paul,  however, 
ftmusedhimself  forhalf  an  hour,  by  thrumming  on 
a  small  guitar,  which  he  had  brought  in  his  hand, 
while  entrusting  the  remainder  of  his  **  things  '* 
Co  his  servant,  who  had  directions  to  follow  him 
to  Pine  Fork  next  day.  But  soon  this  amuse- 
ment palled,  and  taking  off  his  elegant  riding 
boots*  and  his  still  more  elegant  English  riding 
suit,  Mr.  Paul  Hansford  yielded  himself  to  slum- 
ber. 

Jack  Pnroell  had  slept  for  three  or  four  hours, 
nod  it  was  near  midnight  when  he  was  aroused 
by  the  clattering  of  footsteps  on  the  passage  run- 
ning by  bis  door.  He  started  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  the  next  moment  a  stealthy  knock  at 
Che  door  attracted  his  attention.  He  rose  quick- 
ly and  opening  it,  saw  a  little  negro  boy  who, 
•tiading  a  pine  toreb  with  hb  hand,  said  in  a  low 
▼oice: 

•*  Massa  Purnell,  Mas  Jack.*' 

^  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  *'  said  the  young 
man,  only  half  awake* 

Me,  little  Pluto,**  said  the  boy. 
You  look  like  him,**  quoth  Jack. 
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**  Boss  better  git  up,**  said  Pluto,  disregarding, 
possibly  misunderstanding  this  flout  at  his  com- 
plexion, **  Boss  better  look  out ;  wagon  driven 
comin*  np  here !  *' 

•* What!  who?" 

** Boss,  wagon  drivers:  dah!  dey  done  opea 
big  door!" 

And  without  further  word,  Pluto,  whose  grati- 
tude for  certain  small  sums  given  him  from  time 
to  tfme  by  Jack,  did  not  extend  to  an  ambition  of 
martyrdom,  flitted  away  like  a  shadow. 

Jack  Purnell  saw  the  shadow  of  the  huge  fron- 
tiers man  moving  toward  him,  and  he  first  clearly 
comprehended  bis  danger.  He  called  loudly  to 
Paul,  and  this  not  waking  him,  ran  and  shook 
him ;  then  returned  with  a  bound  to  the  door, 
which  he  closed  and  secured  with  its  heavy  bar 
just  as  the  giant  threw  himself  against  it. 

Paul  Hansford  very  reasonably  asked  an  ex- 
planation of  his  friend's  thus  arousing  him ;  sod 
this  explanation  Jack  was  abont  to  gtve,  when 
he  was  saved  the  trouble,  by  a  msh  npon  the 
door  outside,  which  made  the  strong  oak  bend 
and  crack. 

^  Those  devils  are  attacking  us,**  said  Pamell 
thrusting  a  pine  toreb  into  the  flickering  emben 
and  throwing  a  sudden  light  npon  the  room. 

"Wh— what!"  cried  Paul;  "but  we  are  at- 
tacked, are  we  cousin  Jack !  That  is  enough.** 
And  going  to  the  chair  where  fats  clothes  were 
deposited,  he  came  back  with  a  huge  holster 
pistol  he  had  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat. 

**  Open  the  door  !*'  yelled  the  assailants. 

«« Listen  to  me!**  shonted  Jack  PnroelK  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  **  I  have  in  my  hand  two 
pistols — two  more  ready.  Leave  my  door,  or  1 
will  fire  !** 

The  reply  to  this  was  a  rush  on  the  door  by 
the  half-drunken  frontiersmen.  Paul  Hansford 
advanced,  and  placing  the  mnssle  of  his  pistol 
through  a  circular  hole  near  the  latch,  fired. 

**  It  is  life  or  death  now,**  the  young  men  mut- 
tered, and  were  about  to  fire  again,  when  an 
enormous  uproar,  far  surpassing  that  created 
heretofore,  was  heard  throughout  the  inn.  This 
cry  was  "Fire  !  the  Injuns!*'  and  it  wasattered 
by  the  menials,  who  flying  for  shelter  to  the 
strongly  fortified  kitchen,  disclosed  to  the  wag- 
oners a  disastrous  sight! — a  band  of  iDdians 
rapidly  pillaging  their  wagons  of  their  Tahiablos, 
by  the  light  of  the  buraiug  outbousea,  which 
threw  a  bright  glare  on  their  fierce  copper  coun- 
tenances, and  wild  costume,  if  such  they  wore. 

The  attack  on  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  of 
course  abandoned  at  once,  and  seixiBg  what 
weapons  they  could  find  lying  in  comere«  or  on 
mantels,  the  wagoners  rushed  upon  die  Indiaas 
frantic,  at  seeing  their  gooJs  thos  bon«  awsy 
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before  their  oyet.  The  swarthy  planderera  re- 
treated at  first — alow  I J  retreated,  bearing  away 
tbe  fraita  of  their  robbery :  but  no  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  forest,  whither  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  white  enemies,  than  they  rallied, 
were  joined  by  another  party  almost  eqnal  in 
Dumber  to  the  first,  and  bursting  on  the  frontiers- 
men, in  ten  minntes  killed,  or  made  them  all 
prisooere. 

The  Aamoe  had  long  since  caught  tbe  main 
part  of  the  taTom,  and  the  two  young  men.  still 
io  ibeir  chamber,  and  occupied  hastily  throwing 
oa  their  clothes,  saw  a  cloud  of  smoke  which 
rose  io  one  white  mass  from  tbe  floor  and  threat- 
ened to  anlTocato  them.  They  threw  themselves 
fraatically  against  the  door,  fumbled  at  the  bar 
which  the  ctrongth  of  their  assailants  had  forced 
upoo  the  iron  atopies,  and  opened  the  door  at 
1^.  It  was  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  a  dusky 
wanior,  tbe  foremost  of  a  hundred  others.  Their 
rich  dresses  suspended  over  their  heads  the  up- 
lifted weapoos,  and  the  two  young  men  were 
made  prisoaera  before  the  smoke  was  out  of  their 
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Having  rilled  the  uvern,  and  seeing  that  noth- 
io^  remaioed  for  them  to  plunder,  and  nobody 
to  kill,  the  Indians  commenced  their  retreat,  as 
ibe  whole  country  was  no  doubt  now  upoo  its 
narrb,  foJl  of  curiosity  to  find  out  what  caused 
M>  brilliant  a  bonfire  in  tbe  direction  of  the  '*  Surry 
Tavern.**  After  much  guttural  debate,  it  was 
liicided  that  the  wagoners,  one  aud  all,  should 
be  bound  together  w  ich  tbe  landlady,  and  placed 
thiu  helpless  io  the  kitchen,  there  taketheir  chan- 
ces for  a  rescue  by  their  friends,  or  failing  that 
hope,  be  borot  to  death ;  and  this  being  decided 
apoB,  aod  carried  into  execution,  the  Indiana 
moQBted  Jock  and  Paul  on  horseback,  with  their 
haads  booad  behind  them,  aod  setoff  rapidly  into 
tbe  forest. 

Day  dawned  when  they  were  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  Pine  Fork,  deep  in  the  ''Cypress 
Swamp*'  tract,  where  tbe  Indians  purposed  con- 
eealiag  a  portion  of  their  booty.  To  prevent 
tbe  young  roeo  from  discovering  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  their  eyes  were  bandaged, 
ami  then  commenced  a  continuous,  though  sub- 
deed  **palnver."  This,  which  was  interrupted 
by  niaay  sonorous  **  Oughs  !*'  by  which  the  In- 
diaa  expreoses  all  hie  emotions,  whether  of  dis- 
eoQtsat  or  satisfaction,  pleasure  or  pain,  was 
wholly  anintelligible  to  them :  at  present  thoy 
Kerned  to  express  strong  disapprobation.  At 
last,  however,  they  became  plainly  more  appro- 
mj:— finally,  when  half  an  hour  or  more  had 
passed,  and  when  Jack  Pumell  bad  for  some  time 
beard  a  voice  which  aeemed  to  him  familiar,  a 
scauered  "  good  !**  was  heard.  In  the  end,  after 
■  atitl  more  emmest,  (though  to  tbem  unintolligir 


ble,)  speech  from  the  familiar  voice,  an  unani- 
mous aud  satisfactory  **Ough!  ougbl*'  testified 
the  general  approbation. 

The  young  men  suddenly  found  their  hands 
unbound,  and  their  eyes  unbandaged. 

They  looked  around  them  on  these  swarthy 
facea,  and  the  strange  costumes  they  had  as- 
sumed, with  amazement.  A  small  fire  carefully 
shaded  from  throwing  too  much  light,  lit  up  these 
wild  forms  with  singular  effect. 

Jack  Purnell,  however,  had  no  eyes  for  the  In- 
dians. He  saw  standing  calmly  before  him,  with 
grave  eyes  and  lips,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Lory. 

**  You  are  both  free,"  said  Lory. 

**How! — we  are — you!**  stammered  Jack, 
amaced  and  doubting  his  eyes. 

'•  These  Indians  are  friends  to  me,*'  said  Lory, 
calmly;  *'aod  they  have  granted  ms  your  lives. 
Had  Lory  not  been  here  they  would  have  killed 
you — for  you  encumber  them. 

Such  of  the  Indians  as  understood  any  Eng- 
lish, here  grunted  an  approbatory  »»ough,"  which 
had  a  most  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  young 

meu's  nerves. 
''And  we  are  free,  sir— unconditionally  free?*' 

said  Paul,  with  wonder.  • 

'^Muskrat!— Muskrat!*'  muttered  the  savages, 
who  comprehended  the  young  man  rather  from 
his  tone  and  gestures,  than  bis  words. 

"They  mean,*' said  Lory,  "that  you  may  leave 
them  a  present,  if  you  choose,  at  Muskrat,  the 
trapper*s  hut.*' 

"  And  you  alone,  Lory,  have  delivered  us," 
said  Paul,  puzzled  to  death. 

**  I  am  the  son  of  Red  Hawk,'*  said  Lory, 
proudly.  "  Red  Hawk  was  a  great  brave :— he 
is  dead,  but  alive!" 

"Ough!  ough!  oogh!"  rose  in  reduplicated 
murmurs  from  the  Indians,  who  regarded  Lory 
with  much  esteem  and  respect  apparently;  aud 
after  much  gesticulation,  speeches  exchanged 
with  the  young  chief,  and,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  many 
regretful  looks  at  their  unbound  prisoners,  aud 
their  waving  locks,  the  wild  band  set  off  deeper 
into  tbe  swamp.  In  ton  minutes  they  had  dia- 
appeared  like  a  vision,  a  dream. 

•*  Is  it  possible  we  are  free,  Lory !"  cried  Jack, 
looking  around  nim,  as  though  be  really  doubtod 

his  senses. 

"Free— yes,  wholly  free:  and  this  spot  is 
scarcely  a  league  from  the  Fork.  Frum  that 
knoll  through  the  trees  you  may  aee  the  lights." 
Aod  after  uttering  these  words.  Lory's  caliOf 
grave  face  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"  You  a  chief!"  cried  Jack. 

-I  am  called  Lory,  the  Indian,"  said  he,  "but 
my  name  is  White  Hawk.'* 

"  These  were  Tuscaroras  ?'* 
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**  Nearly  all  of  tbeto.*' 

**Tu8caroraB,  or  Delawares,  or  what,"  Bsid 
Paul  Hanaforcl,  ''wo  are  free,  which  really  seenra 
to  me,  coiiain  Jack,  the  most  importaat  fact  of 
all:  thanks  to  you,  sip,  to  whom  I  return  my  best 
acknowledgmeota,  we  may  now  coatiaue  our 
way." 

••  One  word^"  said  the  Iiidiao,  sadly,  "  Lory 
thanks  him  who  is  Lord  of  all,  and  looks  down 
equally  on  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  that  he 
has  this  night  been  enabled  to  save  his  tribe— the 
Tuscaroras — the  commission  of  another  outrage, 
though  to  them  your  murder  would  seem  differ- 
ent, being  pale  faces.  I  was  here  by  accident, 
aud  shall  return  with  you.  Do  not  speak  to  any 
one  of  this  meeting  with  me.  I  am  not  what  I 
seem,  though  so  poor  and  weak  at  best.  Say 
that  you  were  taken  and  set  free ;  but  nothing 
more." 

'*  We  promise,"  said  the  young  men  ;  and  then 
without  exchanging  a  word,  they  bent  their  way 
through  the  thick  brushwood  toward  Pine  Fork, 
in  solemn  silence. 

Behind  walked  Lory,  musing,  it  seemed,  sadly; 
but  when  the  inoou  rose  up,  his  lips  moved  and 
be  smiled. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


Tbe  Heart  Can  Trust  No  More. 


BT  RET.   BIDITET   DTZR. 

Hopes  once  gone  ars  goae  fbreTer, 
They  return  not  to  the  heart ; 
Though  we  seek  them,  yet  they  aerer 
Will  agam  their  life  impart. 

Thae,  if  Love*B  firet  ▼owe  are  broken. 
Every  dream  of  blise  ia  o'er 
Truth  once  Bullied  is  the  token 
That  the  heart  can  trust  no  more. 

Wealth  and  beauty  swiftly  flying. 
Outward  griefs  can  all  be  met ; 
While  on  plighted  vowe  relying, 
FortuaeU  firowna  bring  no  regret. 

But,  if  truth  has  once  departed, 
LoTe*8  fond  dreams  of  bliss  are  o*er, 
Then  alas!  the  broken-hearted 
Feels  the  heart  can  tnist  no  mors. 


MODERN  ORATORY. 

When  We  consider  tbe  influence  which  has 
been  exerted  in  every  age  and  country  by  ora- 
tors, how  armies  hare  been  rai«ed  and  govera- 
ments  subverted  through  tbe  potent  agency  of 
the  tongue,  the  subject  selected  cannot  be  deem- 
ed   trivial.     The  power  by  which  a  speaker 
breathes  into  an  assembly  of  men  bis  own  iodi- 
vidaality,  leads  them  captive,  and  makes  them 
willing  instruments  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
is  a  mighty  and  a  fearful  one.     Eloquence  of  the 
tongue  is  possessed  by  few,  bat  it  is  influentiil 
with  all.     The  humblest  and  moat  illiterate  bare 
sensibilities  which  can  be  touched,  and  panioni 
which  can  be  swayed  by  biro  who  can  exprew 
breathing  thoughts  in  burning  words.    The  fac- 
ulty of  eloquence  is  a  talent  not  to  be  hid,  but  to 
be  exercised  for  noble  ends.     For  its  proper  ns« 
the  possessor  must  give  an  account  in  the  courts 
above.    It  springs  from  the  heart,  deep,  earaeif, 
and  spontaneous.    Not  easily  de6ned,  its  pres- 
ence is  always  felt,  sometimes  it  pleases  the  fancy. 
sometimes  impresses  the  reason,  bnt  to  its  grand 
est  Demosthenean  exhibitions  it  seizes  imagios- 
tion  and  will,  holding  the  hearers  spell-bound,  ii 
if  entranced  by  a  heavenly  vision.    Goldsmith 
says:  **  A  man  may  be  called  eloquent  wbotnoi- 
fers  the  passion  or  sentiment  with  which  be  is 
moved  himself  into  the  breast  of  another."    Aj 
a  general  rule,  the  man  of  pureet  motive,  of  ein- 
cerest  conviction,  will  be  greatest  orator.    The 
earnestness  of  a  mind  fully  convinced.  spreaJ« 
to  and  through  an  audience  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  electric  spark.     *'  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendom 
est  primum  Ipsi  tibi.'»    This  precept  is  worth 
more  than  many  volumes  of  rhetoric  without  it. 
Eloquence  to  be  of  the  highest  order  must  "ap- 
ply and  command  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
imagination,  for  the  better  moving  of  the  appe- 
tite and  will."     It  is  best  judged  of  by  its  cffec». 
He  who  accomplishes  his  object  by  speech,  who 
carries  his  point,  whether  at  the  bar,  in  the  Ma- 
ate,  or  on  the  stump,  must  be  considered,  in  »ome 
degree,  an  orator.     Nature  and  art  combine  to 
form  tbe  eloquent  man,  the  former  the  grauits 
basis,  the  latter  the  elegant  superstructure.    0^ 
atory,  where  properly  used,  is  one  of  tbe  moit 
beneficent  of  agente,  accomplishing  reforms,  build- 
ing up  truth,  pulling  down  error.  It  may  l»e  nwd, 
and  too  often  is,  by  unprincipled  men,  to  mislrad 
and  betray  the  people.    The  great  epic  poet  of 
modern  times,  John  Milton,  ascribes  tbe  faculty 
of  eloquence  to  Belial: 

"  He  seemed 
For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow  ;  though  bis  tongae 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  tbe  worse  appear 
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Tliebe<i«rrM9oi.to  perplex  tod  daiih 
M&tarMi  coDBfela:  for  his  thoughts  were  low : 
To  rice  iodustrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tunorodi  uid  slothful." 

There  are  many  BeliaU  in  real  life  of  whom 
we  shoaid  beirare.  Like  Satan  touched  by 
Jibariera  cpear,  they  stand  revealed  when  tried 
bf  the  rules  or  sound  morality.  The  well-wish- 
era  of  (beir  country  and  their  race,  are  bound  to 
Bie  all  boQorahle  means  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  erii  coQQsels.  The  cultivation  of  eloquence 
ibooU  Dot  be  neglected  by  the  good,  it  will  not 
W  bj  the  wise.  Whether  the  ancients  or  mo- 
(^enthare  excelled  in  oratory,  ia  a  question  which 
bubeea  much  and  ably  discussed.  The  an- 
mu  bestonred  more  attention  on  oratory  as  an 
vu  were  more  critical  in  their  choice  of  Ian- 
page,  aad  addressed  themselvea  more  to  the 
iaigioatioo  and  passions  of  their  hearers.  The 
aederiu  address  themselves  more  to  the  reason, 
Produce  a  greater  numlier  of  facts  into  their 
<PMcbes,aad  are  less  violent  and  elaborate  in 
t^^tfj^esticuUtiou.  The  committing  to  memo- 
ry wd  of  delivering  carefully  written  coroposi- 
bvaj  W.H  quite  usual  in  ancient  times.  A  recent 
*mer  ia  Blackwood's  Magazine,  recommends 

*  «J«paou«  by  modern  speakers.  The  modern 
«ntorcoliecu  the  facts  for  his  speech,  usually 
leaviog  dirtioo  and  gestures  to  spring  from  the 
ucitemeot  of  the  moment.  The  moderns  pay 
B»re  regard  to  the  substance,  the  anctenu  paid 
»»re  (0  tbe  form  and  delivery  of  an  oration.  A 
*P«%b  to  be  appropriate  and  effective,  should 
"either  be  eoiirely  ex  tempore^  nor  altogether  pre- 
pired.  That  which  springs  from  new  and  un- 
•ijxcted  circurastances,  should  be  so  artfully 
J««ed  to  what  is  the  result  of  careful  prepara- 
^«flaj  to  defy  detection  and  appear  one  harmo- 
B'OQi  whole.  This  faculty  was  possessed  by 
^^K  in  au  oocommott  degree.  Tbe  ancients 
M'^e  produced  the  greater  models  of  oratory, 

"ibe  moderns  the  greater  number.  Liberty 
*>>^  poDttlar  iustitutions  are  necessary  to  tbe  de- 
^«io|>aftoiof  the  noblest  form  of  oratory.  Wher- 
"<r  eloquence  has  a  theatre  meet  for  it,  there  it 
Biumolated  ioto  being  and  growth.  This  bea- 
^^o-bom  plant  sickens  and  dies  under  tbe  shade 

*  d««poti«Ri.    Among  the  causes  which  tended 
'M  foil  development  of  oratory  in  ancient 

^^t  and  Rome,  may  be  mentioned  these : 
J  e Judges  especially  in  Athens,  were  numerous, 
"^'«  governed  by  precedent  and  much  by  np- 
N^  10  their  feelings ;  in  Greece,  while  she  was 

*  ^emocrtcy,  the  period  of  her  greatest  excel 
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I  ships,  tribuneships,  positions  in  the  army  as  well 
as  in  the  Senate,  awaited  those  who  could  please 
the  popular  ear.     Age  seems  not  to  dim  the 
great  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  fami- 
liar to  us  as  household  words.     Their  respective 
countries  produced  many  other  great  orators,  but 
they  all  fade  in  comparison  with  them  as  stars 
before  the  risen  sun.     Demosthenes  is,  perhaps, 
the  noblest  model  of  oratory.     He  combined  in 
his  efforts,  in  admirable  proportion,  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  tbe  feelings ;  his  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm were  based  on  the  granite  foundation 
of  rigid  argumentation,    Cicero  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  graces  of  speech,  was  more  artistic, 
copious  and  oruate.  Demosthenes  had  more  rug- 
ged strength,  more  of  that  vehemence  which  bears 
away   all  obstacles.      When  speaking,   Cicero 
thought  more  of  himself,  Demosthenes  more  of 
hissubject.    Both  were  models  of  industry ;  both, 
life- lung,  strove  for  tbe  highest  excellence  in  their 
dillicult  art,  adding  to  transcendent  natural  ge- 
nius,  the  greatest  culture.    l<}oble   exemplars! 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  disregarded  now  or  in 
coming  time.     Tbe  best  and  truest  eloquence  is 
that  which  twines  all  oruauieut,  all  appeal,  to 
the  passions  and  sensibilities,  around  the  massive 
pillar  of  clear  and  solid  reasoning.     He,  be  is> 
the  great  orator  who  binds  the  reason  first,  for 
then  his  bold  is  firm,  strong  and  enduring.  There 
are  many  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  modern  or- 
ator.    He  addresses  masses  less  under  tbe  influ- 
ence of  their  feelings,  less  poetical,  every  way 
more  practical  and  scientific.     The    ^supplosio 
pedis'  and   the  *percussio  frontia  et  femoris' 
which  were  frequently  used,  even  at  the  bar  in 
tbe  time  of  Cicero,  would  now  be  deemed  by 
most  audiences  extravagant,  if  not  absolutely  ri- 
diculous.    The  modern  system  of  sending  pledg- 
ed   representatives    to   deliberative   assemblies 
whose  votes  can  be  predicted  with  almost  math- 
ematical accuracy,  is  a  great  damper  to  elo- 
quence, because  one  of  its  must  powerful  siimu- 
lauts  is  removed — the  hope  and  expectation  of 
influencing  votes.  Tbe  wide-spread  and  powerlul 
influence  of  tbe  press  has  made  the  mere  delivery 
of  orations  a  matter  of  uot  near  so  much  impor- 
tance as  it  was  anciently.     Knowing  tbic^,  the 
modern  orator  in  too  apt  to  slight  ibe  delivery  of 
bis  subject-matter,  being  more  solicitous  to  please 
his  million  readers  thau  his  lew  hundred  or  lew 
thousand  hearers.     Opposition   and  revuiutiou 
are  incentives  to  eloquence,  but  the  former  must 
not  be  overpowering,  nor   tbe  latter  merely  a 
military  one.     In  the  early  part  of  the  Krtnch 
Revolution  of  1789,  when  tbe  public  mind  was 


lite  people,  a  people  so  intelligent  and  of  so  ex-  stimulated  to  a  high  degree  of  activiry,  orators 

^isite  a  taste,  that  a  high  degree  of  oratorical  bold  and  impassioned  were  produced,  but  when 

l^Bparaiioa  was  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity  ;  in  tbe  people  became  cruel  and  licentious,  and  gov- 

'^*>Do,the  bigbest  honors  of  the  state,  consul-  ernment  a  military  despotism,  there  was  no  soil 
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whereon  eloquence  could  grow  and  flourish. 
Oratory  prepares  a  nation  for  a  crisis,  but  it  be- 
comes dumb  amidst  the  did  of  arms  add  the  ex* 
cesses  of  a  corrupted  people.  Corruption  of  na- ; 
tioiial  manners  leads  to  a  decline  of  alt  the  nobler 
arts  of  life,  among  which  eloquence  is  one  of 
the  chief.  In  modern  times,  the  nations  which 
have  made  most  proi^ress  in  oratory  are  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to 
their  free  forms  of  government.  Hume  in  his 
Essays,  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  parlimen- 
tary  eloquence  of  Bngland,  but  this  was  in  1742, 
long  before  the  palmiest  age  of  her  oratory*  She 
had  had  a  Somers  and  a  Bolingbroke,  and  other 
great  orators,  but  they  were  to  be  followed  by 
those,  '*  the  latchets  of  whose  shoes  they  were 
not  worthy  to  unloose.*'  The  most  illustrious 
period  of  British  oratory  began  with  the  rise  of 
Chatham,  and  ended  with  the  careers  of  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox  and  Sheridan.  In  the  memorable  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  were  displayed  the  gigantic 
powers  of  the  greatest  orators  then  living — ora- 
tors who  would  favorably  compare  with  those 
of  any  country  at  any  period.  Chatham  was 
gathered  ro  his  fathers  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Hastings  trial;  but  had  he  lived,  we  can- 
not doubt  he  would  have  been  first  and  foremost 
in  denounciug  the  oppressor  of  India.  Never 
did  so  terrible  a  storm  of  invective  fall  upon  the 
devoted  head  of  any  man  as  upon  Hastings*, 
around  him  blazed  the  corruscations  of  the  sons 
of  genius.  We  should  ever  hold  the  name  and 
fame  of  Chatham  in  dearest  remembrance,  for 
he  was  the  firmest  and  most  dauntless  champion 
of  colonial  rights.  His  voice  was  not  without 
influence  in  breathing  hope  and  courage  into  an 
oppressed  people  beyond  the  sea.  They  heard 
a  noble  Lord  in  the  House  of  Peers  saying:  **If 
I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country, 
I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  never,  never, 
never!*'  Chatham  was  not  uulike  Mirabeau  in 
the  Impetuosity  and  severity  of  his  denunciation. 
A  greater  orator  than  his  son,  he  had  not  his  ad- 
ministrative talents,  his  tact,  and  prudence. 
But  if  a  great  and  corrupt  enemy  of  his  country 
was  to  be  struck  to  the  earth,  and  that  by  one 
blow  from  which  he  never  should  recover,  he 
was  the  man  for  the  act.  His  eloquence,  never 
very  systematic  or  argumentative,  had  yet  great 
discreetness  and  force;  it  was  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, **  scattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shatter- 
ing what  it  reaches."  Like  his  character,  his 
oratory  was  dignified  and  lofty;  horning  the 
trite  topics  of  the  little  men,  it  ascended  **  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention."  His  denunciation 
of  the  employment  of  savages  against  the  revolt- 
^  CQlooist^,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  his  eflnrts.. 


Could  any  figure  have  been  more  appropriate, 
any  language  more  eloquent  than  this :  ^*  From 
the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  noble  an* 
cestor  of  this  noble  lord,  frowns  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  disgrace  of  his  country ."  High  honors 
have  been  won  by  the  British  stateaoieD,  in  par- 
liamentary eloquence,  during  the  present  cento- 
ry,  but  they  all  yield  the  palm  to  the  great  ora- 
tors of  the  last.  Britain  has  produced  do  ora- 
tors equal  to  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox  and  Burke,  the 
brilliant  stars  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Burke 
and  Fox  had  many  points  of  likeness  with  Bbany 
marked  differences*  Both  were  great  men  and 
great  orators  in  the  tame  high  sphere  of  action 
for  many  years.  In  the  earlier  period  of  their 
career,  they  agreed  substantially  in  politics.  The 
impetuous  Fox  was  proud  to  look  op  to  the  phi- 
losopic  Borke  as  his  Mentor.  They  fought  to- 
gether against  a  corrupt  ministry ;  tbey  battled 
manfully  for  oppressed  America,  at  a  time  when 
her  friends  were  few  and  feeble ;  they  eloqnently 
espoused  the  cause  of  humanity  in  India.  On 
the  French  Question,  the  friendship  of  years  was 
sundered  and  that  forever.  Both  Burke  and 
Fox  possessed  eioqui'nce  in  the  highest  degree 
and  best  sense;  both  were  strong  thinkers  aoJ 
deep  feelers.  Fox,  it  is  trtte,  had  bis  faults,  but 
they  were  not  ignoble  in  their  character;  be  de- 
tested cruelty,  scorned  meanness,  and  bated  op- 
pression in  every  form  and  wherever  found.  He 
was  the  greatest  debater  of  hki  time,  and  fully 
deserved  his  soubriquet  of  **the  Great  Common- 
er." In  some  important  respects,  be  exeelleJ| 
both  Burke  and  Pitt.  He  was  more  direct,  mnrei 
earnest,  and  applied  himself  more  readily  to  the! 
discussion  of  new  and  unexpected  topics,  llisi 
speeches  soOnd  less  like  set  speeches,  the  pro- 
xlucu  of  the  closet  and  the  lamp ;  but  in  clearness 
and  force,  they  were  not  and  have  not  been  ex- 
celled. Not  so  rhetorical  as  Burke's,  tbey  ^ew 
better  calculated  to  move  popular  aeeembitc». 
Pitt  was  an  orator  of  the  first  class.  His  power 
of  reasoning  were  comprehensive;  hie  language 
classic,  copious,  and  harmonious ;  bis  maiiner  fuil 
of  dignity  and  grace.  More  Ciceronian  in  hif 
style  and  more  majestic  in  his  mien  than  his  great 
rival  Fox,  be  was  surpassed  by  him  in  that  sin- 
cerity of  manner,  and  that  forgetfulneea  of  self,  so 
necessary  to  produce  conviction.  Bnrke,  in  hu 
oratory,  was  dignified  and  imposiiig,  hta  grasp  vt 
a  question  was  comprehensive,  and  bis  deduc- 
tions those  of  a  philosopher.  In  varied  know- 
ledge, in  richness  of  imagination,  in  beauty  «f 
style,  and  in  moral  power,  he  was  unequaUc«l. 
Burke,  though  more  philosophic,  more  compre- 
heusive,  and  possessing  greater  powers  of  geo* 
eralization,  yielded  to  Fox  in  the  arts  of  debate. 
The  speeches  of  the  former  read  like  essays;  the 
essays  of  the  latter  read  like  speeches*     The  vu  e 
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wai  rbe  greater  writer,  the  other  the  greater  or- 
ator.  Tbeeloqiieuce  of  Sheridan  was  eparkling, 
wittj,  and  oroate;  but  his  wit  was  sometimes  too 
bigblj  polished,  aod  his  oratory  sometimes  the- 
atrical.   His  power  of  deouociatioti,  brilliancy  of 
(aocj.  aod  coarage  in  debate,  did  his  party  good 
service  through  many  long  and  stormy  conflicts. 
Thoogb  far  inferior  to  Burke,  Fox  and  Pitt,  with 
«bom  be  usually  acted«  in  the  higher  qualifica- 
liom  of  an  orator,  be  bad  great  tact  and  quick- 
Maiotbe  display  of  yvbatever  information  he 
posMMed.    His  speech,  on  the  Begum  Charge, 
indeed,  by  its  eflects,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
torical efforts  ever  made.  Wm.  Wilberforce  roust 
lot  be  forgotten  when   oratory  is  the  theme. 
His  elfiqaeurf  was  characterized  by  deep  feeling 
ii>d  the  purest  taste.     It  was  eminently  persua- 
live,  bat  leldora  rose  into  the  impassioned.     In 
the  celebrated  debates  upon  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  be  was  the  roaster  spirit.     Among 
tlie  great  orators  whom  England  has  produced 
io  the  present  century.   Canning,   Brougham, 
Msckinrosh,  Erskine,  Windham,  Grey,  Huskis- 
1011,  D'laraeli,  Derby,  Peel,  Russell  and  Macau* 
lajjftaDd  preeminent.    I  cannot,  without  being 
too  prolix,  indulge  even  in  a  sketch  of  the  few 
meDtiooed.    Brougham   and    Canning  present 
maoy  points  of  antithesis.    They  both  had  mark- 
ed cbararteristics,  and  were  often  in  mental  col- 
iiii'm.    Unlike  in   personal  appearance,  their 
ityleoforatory  was  essentially  different.  Brough- 
^  paid  little  attention  to  the  melody  of  language 
or  the  graces  of  the  school,  trusting  to  impress  by 
bisgtorea  of  knowledge.     He' is  a  great  master 
of  sarcasm  and  invective,  and  bis  power  and  di- 
^taeaa  of  argument  surpasses  Canning.     The 
Utter  was  more  classic,  more  witty,  more  ornate. 
ot  so  practical  or  so  comprehensive  as  his  fa- 
vorite autesman  Pitt,  he  was  not  unlike  Sheri- 
dao  in  the  splendor  of  his  diction  and  the  ele- 
Saoce  of  his  manner.     In  the  words  of  another, 
"Tbestjle  of  Canning  is  like  the  convex  mir- 
ror, which  scatters  every  ray  of  light  that  falls 
*poo  it,  and  sparkles  in  whatever  position  it  is 
viewed;  that  of  Brougham  is  like  the  concave 
■pceoium,  scattering  no  indiscriminate  radiance, 
botbaviug  its  light  concentrated  into  one  intense 
aod  tremendous  focus."    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
■Bost  adroit  and  effective  parliamentary  speaker 
of  his  time;  hut  his  feelings  were  not  warm,  and 
^e  aeidom  addressed  himself  to  the  imagination 
or  fancy.  He  had  too  much  craftiness,  too  much 
(Xf^y  apparent  in  every  action,  to  stir  to  its 
d'ptba  the  popular  mind.     Nor  must  the  elo- 
quent aoas  of  gifted  and  unfortunate  Ireland  be 
forgotten.    Her  Curran,  her  Grattnn,  her  Plun- 
^taod  her  Flood,  will  live  while  there  remains 
>pnn  earth  any  appreciation  of  eloquence  in  it^ 
><^ie»t  form.    The  characreristics  of  Irish  elo- 


quence are  exuberance,  enthusiasm,  and  a  fervor 
sometimes  running  into  extravagance.  Thediffer* 
ence  between  Irish  and  Scotch  eloquence  is  well 
expressed  by  Hazlitt :  **The  first  of  these  is  en- 
tirely the  offspring  of  tm/m/se,  the  last  of  mechanism. 
The  one  is  as  full  of  fancy  as  it  is  bare  of  facts : 
the  other  excludes  all  fancy  and  is  weighed  down 
with  facts.**  Plunket*s  speech  against  the  Leg- 
islative Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Curran*8  Defence  of  Rowan,  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice.  The  description  in  the  latter  of  uni- 
versal emancipation,  is  not  surpassed  in  elo- 
quence by  any  passage,  in  any  oration  I  have 
over  read.  Robert  Emmet's  dying  speech  is  full 
of  the  deepest  eloquence,  and  shows  how  great 
an  orator  was  lost,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  Ire- 
land and  to  the  world.  The  oratory  of  Curraa 
was  chiefly  displayed  at  the  bar;  it  was  impas- 
sioned, brilliant  with  wit,  and  bright  with  fancy. 
Grattan*s  finest  efforts  were  made  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  His  manner  and  appearance  were 
somewhat  peculiar,  but  the  strength  of  hia 
thoughts  and  the  grandeur  of  his  language  al- 
ways hushed  into  silence  whatever  assembly  he 
addressed.  He  was  more  concise  and  graphic 
than  Curran;  less  poetic,  less  humorous,  lese 
versatile  in  bis  talent.  In  strong  denunciation, 
in  bitter  sarcasm,  Grattan  was  unrivalled.  On 
French  oratory  I  must  be  brief  to  an  unsatisfacto- 
ry degree.  The  English  have  excelled  the  French 
in  parliamentary  oratory,  but  have  produced 
fewer  eloquent  divines.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  distinguished  by  the  great  pulpit  oratorsi 
Bussuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Saurin. 
Bossuet,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators, 
was  full  of  dignity,  and  often  sublime.  The 
want  of  free  institutions  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  history,  has  prevented  FVance  from 
producing  many  popular  orators.  Her  first  rev- 
olution was  not  unfruitful  in  eloquent  men,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  were  Mirabeau,  Barnave^ 
Vergniaud,  Dantnn,  and  Robespierre.  The  firsf 
was  the  most  distinguished  for  oratory;  and  per- 
haps France  has  never  produced,  in  that  respect, 
his  equal.  Abrupt  and  graphic  in  diction,  fer- 
vid in  thought  and  manner,  terrible  in  denuncia- 
tion, of  dauntless  courage,  and  of  great  versa- 
tility— these  were  the  characteristics  which  made 
him  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  storm  of  debate.  In 
the  present  century,  Berryer,  Guizot,  Tbiers.and 
Lamartine  have  won  high  positions  in  the  ranks 
of  eloquence.  Guizot  and  Thiers  fur  many  years 
were  rival  statesmen  as  well  as  rival  orators. 
The  former  possesses  more  dignity  of  manner 
and  style,  and  takes  a  more  philosophic  view  of 
a  question;  the  latter  in  versatility,  in  adroitness, 
and  in  the  power  of  minute  description,  is  his 
superior.  Guizot  is  the  greater  orator,  for  his 
audience  go  away  full  of  the  subject  of  which 
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he  has  treated;  while  Thiers  engrosses  them 
more  with  himself.  One  is  more  convincing ; 
the  other  more  astouishiug.  The*  eloquence  of 
my  own  country  is  an  attractive  theme,  but  one 
so  extensive  as  to  require  a  vohimo,  and  not  a 
poriiou  of  an  essay,  for  its  elucidation.  In  early 
colon'bal  times,  there  was  little  scope  for  oratory. 
The  felling  of  trees,  the  expulsion  of  savnges, 
and  the  procuring  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  fur- 
nished full  employment  for  the  settlers.  Besides, 
the  legislative  assemblies  had  but  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction.  They  and  the  people  were  closely 
bound  down  by  a  power  beyond  the  sea,  and 
were  ol>edient  to  edicts  penned  thousands  of 
miles  distant.  It  was  not  until  British  oppres- 
sion had  aroused  resistance  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
ancestors,  that  popular  eloquence  became  a 
power  in  the  State.  When  great  questions  are 
forced  by  circumstances  upon  the  popular  mind, 
genius  seizes  the  golden  moment  in  which  to  per- 
manently impress,  in  which  to  acquire  immortal 
fame.  British  tyranny  in  the  form  of  port  bills, 
writs  of  assurance,  taxation  uf  tea,  and  standing 
armies,  brought  to  life  and  light  the  abilities  of 
men  who  had  been  slumbering  in  their  strength. 
Otis,  Quincy,  John  Adams,  and  Samuel  Ad- 
ams were  responsive  to  their  country^s  call.  John 
Adams  was  a  speaker  of  great  power,  impress- 
ing by  the  force  of  his  ideas  and  the  warmth  of 
bis  feelings;  superior  to  Samuel  Adams  in  elo- 
quence, the  latter  did  not  yield  to  him,  or  to  any, 
to  solidity  of  argument,  sound  sense,  and  genu- 
ine patriotism.  Otis  and  Henry  were  the  great- 
est of  our  revolutionary  orators.  Quincy  and  Lee 
possessed  more  polish,  but  they  possessed  less 
depth  of  enthusiasm  and  force  of  intellect.  James 
Otis  in  the  character  of  his  mind  and  eloquence, 
was  of  the  same  order  as  Patrick  Henry,  Chat- 
ham, and  Mirabeau.  Bold  in  his  figures,  strong 
in  his  conceptions,  his  eloquence  was  overpow- 
ering ;  his  blade,  if  not  highly  polished,  xsns  so 
massive,  that  it  struck  to  the  earth  the  strongest 
of  his  foes.  Henry  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  time;  nor  has  America 
or  Europe  since  produced  his  superior.  He 
possessed  deep  enthusiasm  and  lofty  courage,  a 
graceful  mien,  and  a  voice  of  great  range  and 
po%ver.  When  in  the  full  career  of  his  oratori- 
cal eflbrts,  he  might  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
eagle  soaring  with  tireless  wing  and  nubia nched 
eye,  towards  the  noon-day  sun.  He  spoke  in 
assemblies  disntingnishcd  for  eloquent  men ;  he 
was  not  like  Pompey*s  pillar,  which  appears  lof- 
tier from  the  surrounding  plain.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  impossible  not  to  listen,  and  to  listen  to 
him  was  to  beentranced.  His  speeches  are  very 
imperfectly  reported  ;  many  of  his  finest  efiforts 
not  being  reported  at  all.  Most  who  attempted 
h  foaud  it  impossible  to  take  notes  while  he 


spoke.  Not  metaphysical,  not  highly  ornate, 
not  elaborate  in  styJe  or  manner,  nor  variously 
learned,  he  had  strong  natural  sense,  and  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  his  to 
convince,  to  persuade,  to  enchain,  to  sweep  with 
a  master's  hand  all  the  chorda  of  human  feeling. 
He 

**  So  charming  left  hia  voicei  that  we  a  while 
Still  thought  him  speaking,  atill  stood  fixed  to  bear. 

He  resembled  Chatham  more  than  he  did  any 
other  British  orator.     That  grand  outburst  of 
patriotic  feeling  in  the  House  of  Burgesaesirhich 
concludes  with,  **  As  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or 
death,*'  has  never  been  surpassed  in  moral  sub- 
limity.    Said  Jefferson,  **he  spoke  as  Homer 
wrote.'*     Said  John  Randolph,  **  be  was  Sbaki- 
peare  and  Garrick  combined.*'    The  classic  and 
harmonious  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  the  impet- 
uous I  ones,  were  great  Virginia  orators,  but  not 
comparable  to  the  thunder- bearing  Henry.    Mas- 
sachusetts,  South  Carolina  and   Virginia  have 
given  birth  to  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  ora* 
tors,  than  any  other  States  of  the  Union.    Mas- 
sachusetts has  produced  an  Otis,  aQiiincy.Juba 
and  Samuel  Adams,  a Oexter,  an  Ames,  a Choate, 
and  an  Everett,  and  Webster,  greater  than  them 
all,  is  her  adopted  son.     South  Carolina  boasts 
a  Rutledge,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  whom 
Patrick  Henry  pronounced   the  most  eloquent 
man  in  the  Congress  of  1774.     She  was  pronii. 
and  justly  so,  oC  her  Hayne  and  her  McDof- 
fie,     and    above    all,    of   her    great  son,   Cal- 
houn.    None  of  his  rivals  excelled  him  in  clear 
and  condensed  argumentation,  in  the  power  of 
thorough   analysis,  in  force  of  diction,  and  sin- 
cerity of  manner.    Virginia  is  not  only  the  mother 
of  States,  but  the  mother  of  orators.    Her  Henry, 
Lee,   and  Innes  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
William  Wirt  was  born,  it  is  true,  in  Marylaod. 
but  he  was  Virginia's  sou  by  adoption.     Never 
much  in  political  life,  his  eloquence  belongs  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  bar.     In  a  profession 
which  has  produced  in  this  country  many  pro- 
found and  eloquent  men,  he  stood,  if  not  first, 
among  the  foremost.     For  many  years  he  was 
the  acknowleilged  rival  of  Piokney,  the  great 
Maryland  barrister.     Pinkney  was  more  elabo- 
rate in  his  manner  and  diction,  more  solid  and 
condensed  in  bis  argumentation,  but  in  richness 
of  imagination,  iu  the  flowers  of  fancy,  in  tru« 
fervor  and  naturalness  of  eloquence,   Wirt  was 
unquestionably  his  superior.     William  C.  Pre#- 
ton,  the  orator  of  inspiration,  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia.    In  fervency  of  manuer  and  richness  nf 
imagery,  he  knows  no  superior.    In  one  depait- 
ment  of  eloquence— the  pathetic — he  excels  n'A 
living  orators.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  tiiar 
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Patnek  Uenry  and  Henry  Clay  were  both  born 
in  flaoover  countyt  Virginia ;  the  places  of  their 
oatiriry  beiof  only  a  few  milea  distant  from  each 
other.   The  venerable  form  of  Clay  is  bowing 
heoeath  the  weight  of  years,  and  his  clarion  voice 
will  be  beard  no  more,  or  seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the 
balb  of  debate.    We  can  speak  of  him  histori- 
caKy,  free  from  the  bias  of  party,-  we  can  judge 
of  him  as  an  orator  with  somewhat  of  the  im- 
partiality of  posterity  ;  that  posterity  will,  with- 
oat  donbt,  assign  to  him  among  American  ora- 
tors a  place  second  to  Henry  alone,  if  second  to 
any.  Natore  gave  to  him  all  the  gifts  in  her 
power,  to  which  he  has  added  by  assiduous  cul- 
lore.   Like  Henry  his  enthusiasm  is  deep ;  his 
ipiritDoble.    He  is  social,  warm-hearted,  san- 
goifle,  and  of  a  dauntless  courage.     Better  read 
in  men  than  books,  he  has  yet  knowledge  of  the 
latter  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lead  in  assem- 
blies full  of  learned  men.     In  the  present  cen- 
tnry,  the  greatest  names  in  American  oratory 
ire  Claj  and  Webster.     They  need  fear  no  com- 
pariioQ  with  transatlantic  models.     Clay  is  more 
brilliaot,  more  diffuse,  more  enthusiastic,  and 
^tter  calculated   than   Webster  to  sway  the 
laaaiea.    The  latter  is  graver  in  his  manner, 
more  philosophic  in  his  method,  more  precise  in 
his  diction.     Clay  impresses  more   when   he 
epeab— Webster  when  he  is  read.    The  influ- 
eoee  of  the  former  is  more  dependent  upon  his 
oaoBer— the   latter    is  as  solid  in   his  attaiu- 
Bieots  as  his  native  hills.    Preston  and  Webster 
are  antipodes  in  oratory.     Preston  is  poetical, 
florid,  fanciful.    Webster  is  Doric,  thoroughly 
p<>nc.    When  the  one  speaks,  the  idea  of  beauty 
»  erer  present  to  the  mind ;  when  the  other,  the 
iDpreaaioa  of  power  is  always  received.    When 
deeply  roused,  as  when  beset  by  able  and  un- 
Knjpaloos  adversaries,  he  seems  to  be  the  im- 
P^rsooatioo  of  logic  set  on  fire.     The  English 
^pt^y  compare  him,  when  speaking,  to  a  steam- 
"pi^atwork.     His  reply  to  Hayne  was  the 
peatest  single  effort  ever  made  in  the  United 
i^tatea  Senate.    It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  great- 
^t  trinmphs  of  eloquence,  with  the  oration  of 
I^emoethenes  on  the  Crown,  with  Cicero's  ora- 
^08  against    Cataline,    and  with   Sheridan*s 
"peech  on  the  Begum  Charge.    Edward  Eve- 
rett and  Rofna  Choate  are  living   orators,  of 
^bom,  though  neither  are  in  political  life,  not 
^^^J  New  England,  but  the  whole  country  may 
^  prood.    The  former  is  perhaps  the  most  tho- 
^%^  rhetoriciao  of  our  public  speakers.    All 
hit  productions  evidence  high  classical  attain- 
nients,  and  the  most  refined  taste.     His  style  has 
*^  aireogth  than  Webster's,  but  more  of  grace 
aod  beaoty.     Cboate  in  the  character  of  his  elo- 
quence, is  not  unlike  the  celebrated  Fisher  Ames, 
^c  pessesset  mnch  learning,  a  rich  imagination, 


and  a  highly  poetic  diction.  When  speaking, 
the  whole  man  appears  permeated  with  feeling- 
tremulous  with  emotion.  Though  our  nation  is 
but  of  yesterday,  our  orators  favorably  compare 
with  those  of  the  Old  World.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  we  can  boast  among  the 
dead,  a  Wickham,  a  Barry,  the  brilliant  and  sar- 
castic Randolph,  the  chivalric  and  poetic  Pren- 
tiss, full  of  the  most  impassioned  eloquence,  the 
learned  Legare,  and  the  logical  Wright.  Among 
the  adopted  sons  of  the  United  States,  who  hold 
a  high  rank  in  oratory,  may  be  mentioned  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  clear  in  style  and  forcible  in 
argument,  thoroughly  exhausting  whatever  he 
touched — Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  man  of  deep 
feeling,  sound  judgment,  and  a  persuasive  man- 
ner—aud  SouI6,  glowing  with  all  the  fervor  of 
the  sunny  South,  and  possessing  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  his  native  France.  Of  the  many 
other  living  orators  of  America,  whether  in  or 
out  of  our  National  Legislature,  the  limits  of  a 
single  essay  do  not  permit  me  to  treat.  Our 
courts  of  law,  and  our  pulpits,  often  resound 
with  the  truest  eloquence.  Oratory  is  an  art  not 
easily  acquired ;  it  demands,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  deepest  study.  Does  any  one  aspire  for  ex- 
cellence in  it?  Let  him  **  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days."  Our  country  presents  a  noble 
field  for  the  display  of  popular  eloquence.  la 
times  past,  it  has  enabled  the  patriot  to  rescue 
his  couutry  from  pressing  danger:  in  the  future 
it  may  foil  other  Catalines,  and  hold  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn  a  Hastings  or  a  Verres. 

D.  S.  G,  C. 

WaMhington^  March,  1852. 
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Rest  thee,  Iov*d  one  we  have  laid  thee. 
Where  the  wildwood  maketk  sighs. 
Tears  perfume  the  bed  we  made  thee, 
Where  the  withered  foliage  lies  ; 
Far  av^ajr  from  native  dwelling, 
We  mast  chaunt  thy  requiem ; 
Few  the  hearts  with  sadness  swelling. 
Few  will  join  the  fun*ral  hymn. 

On  the  morrow  we  must  leove  thee, 

Louely  in  the  woodland  grave. 

Where  the  vino  a  tomb  shall  weave  thee, 

Creeping  where  the  branches  wave ; 

All  thy  love  let  nature  bnsatlie  it, 

When  the  vernal  hours  return, 

Write  thy  name  with  flowers  and  wreathe  it 

Rouud  thy  holy  forest  urn. 
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Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT   A  CAPTAIN  OF   U.    &•   DRAGOONS. 

June  %ih.  The  excessive  fatigue  of  yester- 
day's interesting  iDBreh,~-the  mournful  and  wild 
dreams,  and  the  storm  of  the  bivouac,  having  all 
passed  away  with  the  night,  the  sun— bright  as 
a  broad  gleam  of  unlooked-for  Hope-Leasts  al- 
most a  dazzling  beauty  upon  the  uarrow  valley. 
Nature,  as  if  in  the  freak  of  a  most  smiling  mood, 
has  here  assembled  in  the  desert,  the  admired 
features  of  her  favorite  regions :  the  contrast  is 
cielightful  at  meeting ;  painful  at  parting. 

Thus,  wander  where  we  will,  man  b  at  best, 

^  A  pendulum  betwixt  ■  smile  and  a  tear.*' 


But  sometimes  our  frail  mechanism  goes  wrong ; 
the  tear  is  a  shower — a  deluge ;  and  the  smile 
but  an  evanescent  bow  of  hope  alone. 

Leaving  then  only  too  early  the  most  spark- 
ling and  rich  foliage,  the  white  cliffs  and  the  crys- 
tal streamlet  of  this  romantic  glen — which  some 
wretch  has  named  **  Ash  Hollow,'*  we  were  soon 
monotonously  clanking  our  rusty  sabres  over  the 
flat  sands  of  the  Northern  Platte, — this  twin  off"- 
spring  of  mountain  and  homely  plain.  But  truth  to 
te]l,ju8t  here,  for  fourteen  miles,  which  we  marched 
to-day,  this  bank  of  the  river  is  broken  into  hill  and 
ravine:  the  white  sand  scarce  shaded  by  weeds; 
and  the  blufis,  near  by,  deeply  washed  by  rains, 
were  wild  and  desolate;  and  there  were  cliffs  of 
marly  rock ;  and  one  of  indurated  clay,  under 
which  we  marched,  was  honeycombed  by  thou- 
sands of  swallows,  which  swarmed  like  bees,  and 
twittered  over  our  beads. 

We  passed  also  two  gravel  beds  of  streams, 
DOW  dry.  that  were  positive  ridges ;  and  actually, 
on  one  side,  marked  by  a  slight  margin  of  grass, 
without  a  bauk ! 

Amid  all  the  arid  desolation,  as  usual,  were 
some  beautiful  and  delicate  flowers ;  honey- 
suckles, and  the  white  and  fragrant  bloom  of 
mosses.  I  thought  they  redeemed  and  softened 
it — as  sometimes  Pity  the  desolation  of  heart. 

It  was  the  fate  of  a  melancholy  buffalo, — 
whether  misused  and  misanthropic, — shunning 
the  vulgar  herd,  or  exiled,  as  an  old  and  hardened 
sinner,  to  this  solitude,  to  encounter  us  here;  and 
it  was  the  nnhappy  destiny  of  a  very  Nirorod 
amongst  us,  defiant  of  scorching  sun  and  sand, 
oblivious  that  no  centaur,  he  rode  a  hapless 
horse,  and  taking  to  his  eyes  the  **  sales*'  of  this 
ancient  beast,  to  give  him  impetuous  chase.  The 
bull  tnily  fled  with  a  lean  and  hungry  speed,  but 


careless  of  all  evasion,  right  on— on !    Seduced, 
perhaps,  by  this  facility,  my  friend,  the  Nimrod. 
pursued  thus  mile  after  mile,  straight  od  l^is- 
appearing  at  times,  to  be  marked  again  bj  the 
sbiuing  sand  he  ever  scattered  to  the  air;  aod 
finally  we  saw  that  he  had  fired,  and  the  ebase 
disappeared.      This  unerring  and  deadly  shot 
after  so  long  and  pertinacious  a  pursuit,  gave  him 
credit  with  us  all;  until  at  last,  we  came  up; 
and  there  surely  lay  the  bull :  but,  strange  toaay, 
no  scrutiny  could  discover  a  wound  !— aod  soon 
the  marvel  was,  how  he  had  lived  so  kiog;  be 
had  only  closed'  a  long-stauding  mortgage  to  the 
crows ; — the  ardent  hunter  was  not  there  to  dis- 
pute possession !    He  had  suddenly  become  io- 
terested  in  some   undiscoverable  object  which 
happened  to  lay  far  from  the  road. 

June  9.  The  country  is  rather  less  wild  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  bottom  smoother ;  but  there  if 
still  much  bare  sand ;  limestone  rock  occurred  ia 
the  dry  bed  of  a  wide  water  course. 

The  pest  of  a  light  dust-bearing  breeze  from 
behind  may  be  noticed,  as  giving  a  color  to  one's 
thoughu,  as  well  as  linen ;  although,  in  truth, 
both  are  habitually  checkered.  Pity  it  is,  that 
petty  annoyances  muddy  so  much  the  current  of 
our  lives. 


**  'Tie  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  that  wean 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  wiih  petty  carta. 


t» 


Happy  his  philosophy,  who  weighs  them  aa  dost 
in  the  balance  .'     For  my  part  I  manage  gener- 
ally to  laugh  at  material  troubles;  for  those  chat 
attack  the  soul,  I  commend  as  a  remedy  such  a 
chase  as  another  friend  of  mine  took  this  morn- 
ing.   He  was  following  at  the  heels  of  a  ammQ 
herd  of  buffalo  with  that  reckless  rosb,  to  which 
in  glad  excitement  we  then  abandon  ourselvee, 
when  a  great  bull,  just  before  him,  popped  iote 
a  gully;  the  horse  plunged  on  him,  aendiog  faii 
rider  sprawling,  but  with  accuracy  between  the 
bull's  horns!    The  first  of  this  interesting  group 
to  recover  his  legs,  was  the  horse,  which  rma  off 
with  alacrity  several  miles.    Next  the  bull  rosei 
and  shook  himself,  very  much  with  the  astonish 
ed  air,  I  imagine,  of  the  lassoed  Kenruckian 
who    '* liked   to    know   bow  that  was    done.^ 
Meanwhile  my  friend  is  on  bis  back  at  the  buU* 
feet.    I  once  threw  a  bone  at  such  a  besst,  who 
** smarting  with  his  wounds  grown  cold/'  reare< 
up  and  brought  down  both  hoo&  with  m  pr«cta 
ion  and  force,  that  mashed  it  to  powder!     Thu 
bull,  perhaps,  took  the  affair  for  a  practical  joke 
and  giving  the  gentleman  one  good  look — whic 
he  will  remember — with  great  good  natare  ra 
off".     Had  he  been  wounded,  or  distressed   an 
enraged  by  the  chase,  he  had  killed  hiixft  I 
We  met  here  a  number  of  boata  liulsa  wti 
foUoSved,  like  a  manifest  destiny  the  beaten  track, '  buffalo  robes ;  and  although  drawing  hot  ei»^ 
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iiicbe«  of  water,  they  had  been  some  two  months 
descfDJIiig  the  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie; the  hardy  boatmen,  who  are  also  thetrnp- 
p^fj,  hunters,  &c.,  of  the  Fur  Company,  spend- 
ing perhaps  half  the  time  in  the  water.  Only 
for  a  short  season  in  favorable  years,  is  the  river 
navigable  at  all.  This  attempt  was  now  aban- 
doned; and  wagons  and  carts  had  been  sent  for 
to  inosport  their  party  back  to  the  Fort! 

Tbfse  men,  called  Engages,  are  generally 
Freach  Creoles — and  form  a  small  class  as  dis- 
Tinct  in  character  from  any  other,  as  is  the  sailor 
from  his  fellow  bipeds  who  dwell  upon  shore. 
Bat  with,  if  possible,  less  of  forecast,  he  some- 
vhat  resembles  the  said  sailor — isolated  on  the 
prairie  desert,  as  the  other  on  the  sea.  He  has 
I  patient  and  submissive  obedience,  with  a  seem* 
in^  atter  carelessness  of  privations,  such  as 
voold  drive  a  seaman  to  mutiny;  with  the  same 
reckless  abandon  to  some  transient  and  coarse 
enjoyments,  he  is  a  hardy  and  light-hearted  child 
of  oaiure — of  nature  in  her  wildest  simplicity  : 
ud  ia  (hese,  her  solitudes,  he  receives  a  step- 
mother's care,  and  battles  with  a  stout  heart 
■gainst  her  most  wintry  moods.  He  resembles 
theIudiaD,too,  and  is  generally  of  kindred  blood; 
he  possesses  his  perseverance,  his  instinctive  sa- 
gacity, and  his  superstition.  A  very  Gascon,  he 
basthe  French  cheerful  facility  of  accommoda- 
tion to  his  fated  exigencies,  and  lightens  all  by 
aQ  ioviocible  and  contagious  mirth.  He  is  haod- 
$^me,  athletic,  active;  dresses  chiefly  in  buck- 
sVm;  wears  a  sash  and  knife;  lives  precari- 
ously, generally  on  flesh  alone;  is  happy  when 
bis  pipe  is  lit ;  and  when  he  cannot  smoke,  sings 
a  song.  He  is  armed  and  vigilant  while  at  his 
Kverest  labors. 

He  joyously  spends  his  ten  dollars  a  month  in 
alcohol,  tobacco,  cofiee  and  sugar,  and  in  gaudy 
presents  to  some  half-breed   belle;  paying  the 

most  incredible  prices  for  these  extravagant  lux- 
uries. 

Jvnt  10.  The  nights  are  cold  ;  the  mornings 
^arin,  UQtil  about  9  o*clock,  when  a  breeze 
sprioga  up,  ending  generally  iu  a  very  disagreea- 
ble gale.  We  came  in  sight  early  this  morning 
of  the  '*  Courthouse,'*  a  hill,  or  immense  mound* 
^ihich  strongly  resembles  such  a  building,  with 
^iHg";  it  rests  imposingly  on  a  blufT;  the  sides 
are  Dear  a  cream  color,  with  apparently,  a 
lilack  roof.  The  country  is  much  smoother  and 
pieasauier,  and  we  passed  to-day  a  tributary  to 
^l^e  Platte,  some  sixty  yards  wide,  and  resem- 
b'ing  it  in  its  characteristics.  Our  camp  is  on 
the  river,  and  without  wood  fuel.  The  Court- 
house appears  a  half  mile  off;  in  reality  it  is  four 
or  five.  We  come  in  sight  to-day,  also,  of  the 
Chimney  Rock,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  it 
M  the  appearance  of  a  tall  post  seen  a  mile  off. 
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These  celebrated  formations  seem  the  frames  of 
lofty  hills,  which  the  elements  have  wasted 
away ;  they  seem  formed  of  marl,  or  a  conglom- 
erate to  which  the  sand  gives  the  character  of 
mortar.  I  discovered  to-day  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  cactus  1  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  a  single 
sphere  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the 
inner  leaves  of  the  flower  have  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  pink  and  flesh  color,  and  the  outer 
a  pale  lilac.  A  small  and  delicate  species  of 
ground-squirrel  abounds:  it  is  remarkable  for 
cheerful  and  exquisitely  musical  notes ;  resem- 
bling, but  clearer  and  pleasanter  than  any  bird's. 

Those  of  us  with  any  anatomical  pretensions, 
are  in  a  regular  puzzle  over  a  skeletcm  head  of 
a  small  quadruped,  which  was  found  here ;  it 
seems  totally  deficient  in  holes  or  sockets  for 
eyes  :  the  verdict  is,  I  believe,  that  it  is  a  noa- 
descript. 

/.  F.  "  And  how  do  yon  like  *  A  Glimmering 
Light  on  Mesmerism,*  which  I  perceive  you  have 
been  reading  ?*' 

C  *'  It  shows  a  research  quite  extraordinary 
for  a  soldier — generally  exposed  to  much  literary 
privation;  his  enquiring  and  sceptical  mind  has 
been  excited  and  puzzled  by  the  strange  devel- 
opments, or  pretensions  of  this  magical  philoso- 
phy." 

/.  F.  **In  our  day  the  deep  searcher  of  the 
UokuowD,  the  wonderful,— the  occult  in  science, 
or  religion,  fears  not  persecution,  but  rather 
neglect;  he  cannot  interest  the  public  mind;  it 
is  the  mechanical  age,  and  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  science  are  the  most  practical :  it  is  the  age 
of  steam." 

C.  **  Only  too  true  !  Other  works  of  genius 
are  scarcely  recognized :  poetry  is  as  dead  as 
astrology :  life  is  exhausted,  and  the  miud  over- 
powered by  the  accumulation  of  fHCts.** 

/.  F.  *'  Poets  have  turned  Cosmogonists ; 
and  the  arcana  of  nature  present  the  only  field 
for  speculative  science ;  and  there  truly  is  infi- 
nite room  for  observation  and  study,  to  form  syn- 
thetic solutions  of  these  mysteries,  now  the  dreams 
of  *  our  philosophy.*  *' 

C.  **But  even  science  is  at  fault — philoso- 
phy at  a  discount.  The  public  mind  is  occupied 
with  the  therism  of  demagogues  and  infidels, 
who  abandoning  themselves  to  licentious  specu- 
lations on  human  destiny,  attract  multitudes  of 
fanatical  followers,  whose  minds  they  bewilder, 
and  whose  morals  they  debase." 

/.  F.  "  What  you  say  can  scarcely  apply  be- 
yond those  hotbeds  of  vice  and  folly — the  great 
cities;  their  immense  command  of  the  press, 
which  taxes  all  the  powers  of  steam,  should  not 
deceive  you  by  its  clamor — as  it  does  them- 
selves— as  to  their  real  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance to  the  world.     Can  you   not    from  tha 
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bosom  of  these  unknown  solitades-^from  this  vir- 
gin soil,  contribute  to  this  cosmical  science,  still 
so  barren  of  results  ?" 

C  **  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  opportunity ; 
but  after  all,  the  soldier,  no  matter  what  his  taste 
or  cultivation,  must,  to  succeed,  devote  himself 
to  his  profession.  Buemyeyes  are  open;  per- 
haps I  have  at  times,  recognized  something  new. 
For  instance,  the  slightest  culture — the  mere  ac- 
cidental stirring  of  the  soil  in  these  barren  re- 
gions, excites  new  growths;  about  the  gardens 
and  fields  of  our  remote  outposts,  spring  up 
weeds,  shrubs,  bushes  and  trees,  far  away  from 
any  the  like.  From  this  fact,  extensively  ob- 
served, I  infer  that  the  earth  every  where  con- 
tains the  germs  of  growths  suited  to  the  climate ; 
that  these  germs  or  principles  of  vegetable  life 
are  a  part  or  property  of  soils,  lying  dormant,  in 
some  cases  for  ages,  ready  for  an  exciting  cause 
and  the  proper  time  to  be  developed  for  the  use 
of  man,  or  other  animal.*' 

/.  Fn  •*  It  is  new  to  me ;  but  I  have  heard  that 
the  plantain  and  Jamestown- weed  have  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  pioneers  of  our  continent, — 
making  their  progress  from  ocean  to  ocean." 

C.  **  And  it  is  true,  so  far  as  1  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe;  and  1  have  heard  the  same 
asserted  of  the  partridge  and  bee;  and  certaiuly 
with  a  colour  of  truth ;  but  a  very  great  obstacle 
of  science  is  an  impatient  pronenoss  to  theory, 
leading  to  a  hasty  assumption  of  doubtful  facts. 
It  would  now  be  easy  and  comfortable  to  as- 
sume that  my  guard  and  sentinels  are  vigilant; 
nevertheless,  by  your  leave,  I  shall  as  philosoph- 
ically as  possible,  betake  myself  to  its  investiga- 
tion." 

7.  F.  "But  a  last  word — you  should  fail  not 
to  note  in  your  diary,  however  dryly,  all  natural 
phenomena;  they  may  come  in  play,  and  serve 
another  if  not  yourself — au  revoir!  " 

June  ilth, — We  marched  ten  miles  over  the 
smooth  level,  and  turned  to  the  river  for  water. 
While  there.  I  sketched  on  my  knee  a  striking 
view,  including  the  chimney  rock,  still  in  front 
of  us.  Mounting  my  horse  and  riding  on  at  the 
signals,  immediately  the  scenery  which  I  had  ad- 
mired, faded  from  thought  and  memory :  there 
had  been  rain  iu  the  night ;  and  the  rare  atmos- 
phere and  the  heat  of  the  bright  morning,  gave 
rise  to  a  soft  and  varying  mirage,  which  was 
thrown,  like  a  gauze  veil,  with  a  charming  grace 
and  exquisite  illusion,  upon  scenery  of  strange 
beauty :  truly — 

**  At  airy  distance  with  majeBtic  motion." 

Although  as  indescribable  as  the  dream  struc- 
tures of  uncontrolled  fancy,  the  ever  varying  and 
fantastic  beauties  seen  this  day,  leave  a  vivid 


impression;  and  I  attempt  faithfully,  though 
feebly,  to  paint  them ;  for  they  must  surprise,  if 
they  give  not  pfeasnre. 

On  the  left  and  front,  was  the  continuous  hill 
range  of  infinite  variety  of  shape, — the  wild  sport 
of  the  elements — and  of  colouring  too :  the  white 
and  yellow  marl  and  sand ;  the  green  grass ;  iha 
dark  blue  cedars  on  the  tops  of  mound  and  cliff; 
and  the  moving  procession  of  shadows  from  the 
light  mist  clouds ;  for  the  life  and  grace  of  motioD 
pervaded  every  element  of  the  scene.  On  the 
left,  the  square  bluffs  were  like  the  Hudson  pal- 
isades, with  here  and  there  a  pilaster  of  silvery 
white;  right  in  front,  stood  the  lofty  white  chim- 
ney rock,  like  the  pharos  of  a  prairie  sea;  be- 
yond, were  white  clifis  with  green  domes;  bro- 
ken in  places  into  cones  and  pyramids;  still 
further,  but  towering,  was  a  majestic  mound,  in 
the  shape  of  our  National  Capitol ;  more  to  the 
right,  and  looming  afar  over  river  and  plain, 
was  **  Scott^s  Blufi*,**  a  Nebraska  Gibraltar,  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  fortress  and  a  royal  casile. 
it  jutted  on  the  water;  thussharply  defining  from 
the  pale  blue  horizon,  of  the  unbounded  river 
beyond,  a  vast  bright  bay,  reaching  fifteen  miles, 
nearly  to  our  feet. 

We  are  moving  on  :  a  mile  is  passed ;  the  pil- 
lar seems  no  nearer;  Gibraltar  has  now  its  vsst 
sides  shaded  a  beautiful  blue ;  but  a  low  bank  of 
cloud  from  the  right  extends  before  it  like  a  belt 
We  move  on  :  the  palisades  seem  to  advance  and 
retire ;   to  rise  ;  to  darken,  and  shine  again  like 
silver!  Another  mile  :  Gibraltar  sinks ;  tbecluad 
increases  and  grows  black.     A  mile  on,  and  this 
cloud  has  auddtnly  became  a  prairie  hill  close 
by !  rising  from  the  river  flats,  (as  I  never  saw 
one  before,)  extending  to  the  water,  which  it  ac- 
tually overhangs  seventy  feet!     Refraction  can- 
not noto  flatten  and  obscure  it,  and  show  as—as 
it  did — the  mirage  sea  with  its  lovely  shore  be- 
yond; and,  joining  that  in  front,  make  it  an  isN 
and,  or  suspended  cloud.     Gibraltar  is  eclipsed  *, 
but  to  the  left,  now  is  seen  a  bright  river,  flow- 
ing amid  groves,  into  a  great  city:  noble  build- 
ings are  there ;  turretted  cathedrals ;  colossal  ru- 
ins: certainly  we  shall  soon  be  at  its  gates!    A 
mile  on :  the  mound  is  now  behind  ;  the  mirage 
river  has  vanished;  the  city  fades  from  vieTv; 
but  the  mountain  fortress  looms  again,  far  rouod 
the  bright  waters  of  the  bay ;  mighty  bulwarks 
now  appear;  bastions  and  turrets;  all  of  bright 
colours:    the    summits   positively    swarm  with 
guards  and  sentinels !     Can  they  poseibty  be  ce- 
dars ?     Is  it  near  and  real,  or  very  distant? 
Where  are  we  !     The  mountains  are  in  masque- 
rade and  mazy  motion!     Cannot  the  expanded 
eye  detect  phantasma?  Is  it  the  commou  earth  ? 
What  magic  is  here,  to  new-fashion  the  solid 
hills  into  fantastic  forms !     Do  fairy  fingers  wearo 
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tb«  shining  mitts  into  robes  of  atr-born  grace 
lod  fieaaty — which  the  sua  illumes,  but  notelu- 
((dates! 

Iti<  ths  simple  truth.  I  know  Moto,  that  the 
Tutbay  was  not  river  alone :  but  not  how  great 
apart  was  mirage:  and  that  strange  mound, 
wbicb,  'tboDgh  so  close,  at  first  appeared  not, 
aid  was  then  mistaken  for  a  cloud ! 

But  we  more  on :  the  pillar  of  pole  rock  is  at 
lea^b  passed—a  mite  to  our  left— grand,  solemn, 
8(eni-«tike  a  monument  to  Time — the  silent 
dewrt  record.  Still  on  !  Yonder  to  the  left,  a 
Tist  palace  appears ;  it  is  no  ruin,  the  roof  and 
ehiiDDeys  stand;  a  near  hitl  had  hid  it.  And 
DOW,  we  gradually  ascend  a  smooth  plain  to  a 
^eat  elevation ;  and  scenery  grand  and  beauti- 
fi>l  without  illusion  opens  to  vieiv ;  there  is  an 
ampbitheatre  of  five  miles  extent ;  a  semi-circle 
eada  oear  our  left  at  the  *'  capitol ;  **  every  vari- 
tyof  «hape  aad  colour,  too,  which  the  earth  con- 
tiiof.  seems  assembled  round :  there  is  evidently 
a  titanic  brick-kilu,  with  no  particle  of  verdure; 
pyramids;  white  hills,  with  domes  of  green; 
tlilla crowned  with  funeral  cedars:  in  front — 
majeatic  Gibraltar,  far  distant  still— strangely 
coloured  grey,  and  blue,  and  white;  and  above 
a)),  (he  top  of  Laramie  Mountain — ninety  miles 
kwayf  Just  then,  an  antelope  was  chased,  far 
iliroiigh  the  amphitheatre. 

We  begin  to  descend  toward  the  river,  as  dark 
cloodi  gather;  and  we  discover  beyond  it,  the 
white  lodges  of  a  great  baud  of  the  Sioux ;  the 
maiter-apirits  and  terror  of  the  plains;  their 
korsea— a  numerous  herd — are  grazing  in  the 
meadows.  We  hasten  to  a  camp-ground  at  the 
water  edge;  for  the  wind  rises,  and  thunders 
reverberate;  our  tents  are  raised  just  as  vivid 
iightiiiog  sends  the  first  big  drops  pattering  to 
^e  earth.  The  Indians  are  now  mounted  and 
iboutiog;  and  with  their  robes  and  long  hair 
i^reamiog  in  the  gale,  dash  fearlessly  into  the 
i»road  waters  of  the  river  which  look  black  and 
^reateniog  with  the  shadows  of  the  storm. 

I'hia  day,  whose  light  has  shed  such  won- 
"ous  beauty  on  these  wild  scenes,  is  nearly 
done;  and,  the  exhilarating  thunder-shower  over, 
I  eaat  my  looks  around,  eager  to  enjoy  some  glo- 
"^  more;  and,  lo!  a  shining  pillar,  far  away 
^niongtbe  clouds!  Ail  the  outer  world  is  lost 
>o  Biiaty  shadow,  save  this  prairie  pharos :  of  ail 
tbe  Tifible  earth,  the  sun  shines  only  there  /  It 
•t>Qda  a  pillar  of  silvery  light  amid  the  dark 
•^adowa  of  cloud  and  rain,  and  coming  night. 
Aod  sow  it  fades  to  gray,  and  appears  raysteri- 
o*u;  and  phantom-like,  amid  the  solemn  clouds. 

Mght — fn  the  silent  camp  the  friends  are 
leiogin  the  mouth  of  a  tent  looking  out  upon 
»i»e  mrligbi. 

l-F. «» This  is  a  memorable  day ;  aod  we  might 


pass  here,  perhaps,  a  hundred  times,  without  be- 
ing greatly  struck  with  the  scenery,  wbicb  the 
elements  seem  to  have  combined  to  adorn  for 
our  delight;  but  it  muat  be  the  most  picturesque 
on  the  river.  I  see  you  have  been  making  copi- 
ous notes  ?  '*  * 

C.  *'  Yes :  do  you  apprehend  that  any  effort 
of  enthusiasm  can  add  embellishment  to  the  sub- 
ject 1  »• 

/.  F.  **  I  must  confess,  not.  There  are  natu- 
ral beauties ;  such  as  the  colouring  of  sky  and 
cloud,  which  painter  or  poet  scarce  dare  attempt 
to  express;  nevertheless,  there  may  be  in  the 
effort  an  ill  done — an  apparent  straining  for  ef- 
fect, which  may  deceive  a  reader  into  the  suspi- 
cion of  exaggeration.*' 

C  **  This  *  Scott's  Bluff^  is  a  wonderful  moun- 
tain ;  we  are  miles  off  yet,  (we  saw  it  at  fifty,) 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  light,  there  was  the 
same  chamelion  change  of  colouring;  the  guards 
and  sentinels  still !  '* 

/.  F.  **  One  view  of  it,  I  am  told,  resembles 
strongly  some  picture  of  Sterliug  Castle." 

C  "In  the  excitement  of  the  visit  of  the 
Sioux  men  and  women — did  you  see  the  "  Chim- 
ney Uock**  suddenly  reappear?  '* 

/.  F,  '*  Admirable  I  A  lofty  pillar  of  fire  amid 
the  dark  clouds !  its  base  was  hidden  by  distance ; 
but  I  was  as  much  struck  by  the  sunset,  or  rather 
with  the  strangeness  of  its  apparent  renewal  after 
almost  darkness,  which  the  clouds  must  have  oc- 
casioned, when  they  broke  away — but  it  was  at 
the  North— what  a  startling  but  calm  beauty 
and  splendour  of  colouriug  appeared  ;  and  how 
long  it  lasted !  '* 

C.  **  I  saw  it  all ;  there  were  still  dark  clouds 
at  the  North-west,  when  the  sun  went  down.'* 

/.  F.  **  Our  friends,  the  Sioux,  the  Oglollah 
and  Brul6  bands,  came  in  with  the  thunder- 
storm, with  a  fine,  iudeed  startling  effect;  but 
for  the  women,  I  should  have  imagined  they 
were  dashing  through  the  river  to  attack  us.  I 
was  delighted  with  their  fearless  and  hearty 
bearing ;  but  the  contrast  of  the  men  and  womea 
is  painful." 

C.  **The  Sioux  are  rather  my  favorites* 
their  freedom  aod  power  have  imparted  to  the 
warriors — the  men — some  gentlemanly  qualities: 
ihey  are  cleanly,  dignified  and  graceful  in  man- 
ner ;  brave,  proud  and  independent  in  bearing 
and  deed.  Their  misfortune,  their  deep  staiu-^ 
the  law  of  barbarism — is  their  treatment  of  wo- 
men ;  they  apply  to  them  the  brute  law  of  the 
stronger!  Woman,  the  martyr !  who  rises  only, 
and  rises  ever,  as  mind  feeding  upon  knowledge, 
ascends  to  the  throne  of  humanity  i  Oh  i  how 
powerful  is  education  with  its  first  impressions ; 
how  strong  the  harness  of  association  and  habits  -* 
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despotic  mental  habit,  which  cbaius  the   very 
soul !  " 

/.  F.  "  Truly  these  squaws  bear  the  mark  ; 
bright-eyed  as  some  of  them  are,  a  few  only  seem 
really  to  have  souls.  But,  do  I  understnud  you, 
that  you  esteem  womau  equal,  or  superior  to  her 
mate  7 '' 

C-  "  I  have  made  that  ever  a  question  to 
myself.  We  sny.  Nature  has  giveu  her  an  infe- 
rior part  to  play;  thnt  is,  has  assigned  to  her 
duties,  which  we  chose  to  call  inferior:  but 
there,  she  actively  exhibits  beautiful  and  high 
qualities,  which  we  seldom  possess  and  under- 
rate; how  magnanimous  is  their  patience,  their 
self-denial  and  devotion !  They  are  different 
from  men.  How  generally  in  society,  with  the 
audacious,  but  seldom  denied  claim  lo  civiliza- 
tion, do  men,  (alas!  uneducated.)  like  savages, 
look  upon  them  and  treat  them  as  drudges ;  la- 
borers in  their  service  and  ministers  to  their  plea- 
sure. And  ivhat  ever  saves  them  from  this  com- 
mon treatment  and  the  real  degradation  which 
it  inevitably  entails?*' 

/.  F.     -  Keligion  V 

€•  **  Religion,  truly,  elevates  mankind ;  but, 
compared  to  women,  how  very  few  men  indeed 
are  religious.  It  is  a  proof  of  her  naturally  su- 
perior refinement ;  and  doubtless  her  recompense 
for  many  ills ;  but  it  exaggerates  her  virtues  to  a 
humble  resit^nation,  of  which  the  obtuse  and 
hard  hearts  of  men  only  take  advantage.  No  ! 
the  remedy  is  the  appreciating  refinement  of 
mental  culture,  delicacy  of  taste,  a  high  senti- 
ment of  the  Beautiful — in  a  word,  the  spirit  of 
Poetry!  How  palpably  did  the  providential 
Romance  of  an  otherwise  barbarous  age — of 
chivalry — rescue  her  from  slavery  and  place  her 
•0  near  her  proper  level ! 

/.  F,  "  All  must  observe  that  the  noblest,  and 
in  general  the  most  eminent  men,  evince  the 
highest  regard  for  women ;  that  a  profound  and 
deferential  respect  for  them  is  the  first  character- 
istic of  a  perfect  gentleman :  but  would  you,  like 
the  knights  of  old,  convert  love  into  worship ; 
do  you  advocate  the  blind  devotion  which  led  to 
violence  and  bloodshed  ?*' 

C.  **  No :  you  mistake  a  concomitant  for  a 
cause ;  the  redeeming  virtue  of  those  ages  was 
this  romantic  devotion,  but  tinctured  of  course, 
with  prevailing  rudeness  and  crime.  Love,  al- 
ways powerful,  was  ennobled  and  purified  by  mar- 
tial Romance ;  and  thus  allied,  was  successful 
against  barbarism.  Worn  out  by  change,  Ro- 
mance is  gone ;  but  Poetry,  its  vital  element,  is 
left;  and  its  refined  spirit  alone  can  save  love 
from  materialism  and  degradation,  and  elevate 
its  objects,  so  that  man  can  bow  with  respectful 
devotion.  I  view  woman  as  born  superior;  and 
often  nobly  sacrificing  herself  for  our  sake  ;  the 


minister  to,  and  our  only  hope  for  happiness.  Stri- 
ving always  to  make  us  more  worthy  of  ourselves, ; 
and  of  her.  How  apt  is  vain  man  to  nndervalue' 
those  powers  and  qualities  which  be  possesses ; 
not,  or  cannot  understand.  Rude  workmen  de-j 
spise  the  physical  weakness,  or  the  untutored 
hands  of  the  student,  who,  ennobled  by  eeiencc, 
pities  the  lowliness  of  their  mental  estate.  Wo- 
man generally  lacks  that  mathematical  elemenr, 
which  in  man,  makes  him  often  a  little  superior 
to  some  admirable  machines ;  but  she  posses^s 
instead,  intuitively,  certain  delicate  and  refined 
perceptions,  which  to  my  mind  are  the  *  impress 
of  divinity.'  .  We  admit  her  mind  deveUipes 
more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  call  it  precocious' 
ness;  we  choose  to  forget  that  this  superiority 
lasts  while  she  is  receiving  the  educatioo,  which 
we  cruelly  stiut.  She  is  our  superior  iu  those 
qualities  of  our  cultivated  nature,  which  are  so 
high,  that  the  mass  not  only  possess  them  not, 
but  do  not  recognize  them ;  but  this  is  only  the 
case  when  our  physical  advantage  is  forgotten  iu 
the  poetical  refinement  of  a  just  appreciation. — 
the  homage  which  will  make,  if  it  do  not  find 
her  worthy.  Ah  !  at  humble  distance,  with  all 
my  soul,  I  have  sought  to  study  and  understand 
some  of  these  pure  and  beautiful  natures,  whose 
beauty  was  a  subtle  essence — a  divine  revelation 
through  features  that  charmed  not  vulgar  souU ; 
a  beauty  that  Inspired  a  poetic — a  pure  and  last- 
ing worship  at  its  altar.  How  earnestly  then 
should  woman  cultivate  and  encourage,  by  every 
means,  this  romantic  devotion,  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  place  and  sustain  them  in  their  proper 
sphere.  They  have  to  combat  in  the  world  the 
sneers,  the  vices,  the  sensuality  of  fallen  natures ; 
but  man's  loss  of  their  just  appreciation,  is  a 
sure  step  towards  degradation  and  crime,  whiib 
involves  poor  woman  too.  All  honor,  then,  to 
Poetry^-the  aspiring  effort  to  admire,  to  devel- 
ope,  to  praise  the  Beautiful, — the  Noble, — Use 
Grand." 

/.  F,  "  There  are  noble  minds,  who  would 
pronounce  much  of  that  extravagant — too  dou- 
ble-refined for  any  application." 

C.  "  And  there  are  ingrained  conventional 
prejudices,  which  warp  the  views  of  the  hightfst 
natures." 

/.  F.  You  believe,  then,  that  human  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  some  reformed  and  higher 
state  of  civilization?  Have  I  nut  heard  vou 
envy  the  fate  of  some  of  these  red  eons  of  na- 
ture— some  wild  chieftain — with  two  or  three 
slavish  wives !" 

C.  **  I  might  envy  his  freedom  from  factitiot'i 
laws — the  tyranny  and  fanaticism  of  society. 
But  as  for  *  human  happiness* — ha !  ha ! — suffe  r 
me  to  laugh,  I  pray  you,  (if  you  will  not  rai: 
that  happiness.)    Uappineas  would  be  the  in- 
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fraciioD  of  an  iromutable  law  ;  that  all  sio  is  cer- 
tiiuly  Dot  more  iuevitable,  than  that  all  should 
beuobappy;  those  who  suflfer  as  little  as  they 
eojoj,  have  a  calmness  which  may  deceive.  I 
prefer  at  times  to  disturb  the  philosopher's  equi- 
iibriuffl,  and  to  brave  his  fated  reactions  for  the 
joy  which  for  a  moment  sublimes  both  soul  and 
WDse.  Strange,  that  laughter,  mau*s  lowest  at- 
tribute, is  distinctive;  while  the  smile,  which 
ieemi  borrowed  from  Heaven,  and  which  can 
confer  rapturous  joy,  if  not  happiness,  is  shared, 
1  thiok,  ia  a  slight  degree  by  brutes/' 

/.  /*.  "  Heaven  help  you  of  your  mood !  I 
give  it  up." 

C.  "  My  mood  ?  I  was  never  in  a  more  sober 
mood :  I  feel  as  cool  and  practical  as  any  down- 
irodden  woman." 

/.  F,  *'  Then  your  antitheses  are  rather  over- 
poweriugi" 

C.  *•  Yes,  be  that  will  follow  where  truth  may 
lead,  may  ever  startle;  1  am  still  at  my  theme. 
I  attack  this  semi-civilization,  which  halts  when 
wofflio  is  only  no  longer  like  these  brutish 
Mjuaws;  and  with  the  help  of  the  faithful  drudge 
lierwlf,  builds  up  a  conventional  system  which  de- 
fies the  powers  of  human  reason;  nay,  with  an  in- 
fernal perversity,  resists  the  very  light  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  a  law  that  we  everseeA:  happiness.  And 
it  U  this  free  desert  air  alone,  that  emboldens  me 
IB  the  aearch,  to  question  the  dogmas  which  so- 
ciety holds  so  precious. 

'  But  let  mA  qait  man's  work,  hghln  to  read 
HU  Maker's  spread  around  me.'  " 

IF,  "Nay.  I  go;  luck  to  your  prairie  phi- 
losophy. It  is  the  hour  of  rest.  May  your 
dreRms  be— rational !" 

My  old  friend  has  been  patient  to-night;  but 
1  trembled  Ipst  he  should  discover  the  verses,  at 
^bich  bis  coming  surprised  me!  And  with  all 
bii  prosaic  affectation,  he  had  nearly  forestalled 
ibein  by  his  tribute  to  the  close  of  this  day,  which 
indeed  mi(;ht,  all  together,  have  inspired  a  buf- 
falo. And  if  so  afraid  nf  his  ridicule,  how  shall 
1  veuture  to  record  them  ?  Well,  three  verses 
B*y  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  a  first  offence. 

The  Kun  set  in  clouds  ; — but  this  glorious  dny 
i'arta  uoi  in  gluom ;  the  ihirk  veil  la  riven— 

And  ritcr  and  sky  in  lovely  array. 
Are  radiant  now  wiih  the  light  of  heaven. 

LHie  an  aurora,  or  the  flnshini;  trace 
Of  an  angers  flight,  to  the  utmost  north 

Tlie  glory  shines  :  unwilliug  to  del'ace 
The  Beautiful,  Night  hovers  o*er  the  eartli. 

Gently  the  chamelion  color?  fade, — 
SIohIv  ascending  to  the  zenith's  height  :— 
Till  lingering  darkness  buries  ail  iu  shade, 
And  l%hi  aud  beauty  bid  the  world  good  night. 
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Thk  Howadji  ih  Stria.  By  Gcoroe  William  Cur- 
tis, author  of  "  Nile  Notesy  New  York  :  Harp«r  Sl 
Brothers,  Publishers.    1852. 

The  Howadji  improves  very  much  open  acquaintance. 
When  we  lost  travelled  in  his  company  along  the  banks 
lotus-beoring  Nile,  he  made  himself  vastly  agreea- 
ble at  times,  but  talked  too  much  aOer  the  manner  of 
Tennyson,  in  the  most  sublimated  vein  of  that  poet,  to 
please  ns  entirely. 

Amid  the  arid  solitudes  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  howevert 
his  reflections  are  charming.  And  when  he  reaches  the 
hallowed  localities  of  Jerusalem,  his  strain  alternates 
most  pleasantly  between  song  and  sermon.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  playful  writing,  we  quote  his  sketch  of  a  Cock- 
ney with  whom  he  fell  in,  one  Frende,  who  is  described 
as — 

**  A  good  English  Quaker  youth,  who  had  burst  out  of 
England,  celibacy,  and  the  drab  propriety  of  Quakerism^ 
at  one  leap ;  and  now  in  the  most  brilliant  of  blue  body- 
coals,  with  brass  buttons,  flaming  waistcoats,  and  other 
glories  untold,  was  making  his  bridal  tour  in  the  East. 

*'  Frende's  plans  of  life  were  original.  He  had  not  tra- 
velled in  England,  had  scarcely  been  to  London,  never 
upon  the  Continent ;  but,  like  Verde,  bad  shipped  himself 
and  bride  directly  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria.  H« 
did  every  thing  in  the  East,  thut  every  body  else  did. 
You  had  but  to  hunt  up  some  impossible  place  in  the 
Guide-book,  and  suggest  it  to  Frende— and  he  departed 
the  next  morning  to  explore  it.  It^truck  roe  with  sur- 
prise, that  on  such  occasions,  his  alacrity  was  in  the  de- 
gree of  his  anticipation  of  damp,  slimy  places ;  but  I  soon 
learned  the  reason.  When  the  East  was  accomplished, 
he  proposed  to  vixit  and  explore  America,  and  then  return 
to  the  strict  privacy  of  English  country  life. 

**  I  soon  learned  the  reason  why  he  visited  dnmp  places 
with  ardor.  He  had  what  my  French  friend  GAepe  calls 
une  rpeciaJiUf  and  that  was  a  passion  for  reptiles.  It 
seemed  to  be  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  that  department  of 
zoology  which  had  brought  him  to  the  East. 

**  One  day  upon  the  Nile,  he  had  invited  Verde  Giovane, 
with  whom  he  had  a  mysterious  aflinity,  to  visit  his  lioat, 
and  after  dinner,  Frende  assured  him,  with  trembling  de- 
light, that  he  had  found  a  new  species  of  ichneumonf 
which,  it  seems,  he  pronounced  as  if  spelled  aitchneu- 
mon. 

"  Verde,  whose  mind  had  been  confused  by  the  Greek 
and  other  architectural  names  in  Egypt,  fancied  it  was  a 
new  kind  of  leniple,  and  remembering  one  name  of  learn- 
ed sound  and  meaning  not  to  be  surpassed,  he  asked  with 
the  anxiety  of  an  antiquary — 

"  *  Has  it  a  propylon  T* 

•**  An  ichneumon,*  whispered  Frende  excitedly. 

"  *  Oh,  yes,  yes,*  replied  Verde  voguely. 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  sect  it  ? '  demanded  Frende, 
tartly,  ratlier  hurt  at  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  inchncu- 
mon>>. 

**  Verde  answered  at  random,  for  he  had  no  clue  to  an 
idea  in  the  matter;  and  Frende,  touched  by  his  indifl^r- 
ence,  declined  to  show  it,  merely  remarking  that  lie  **  had 
him  iu  a  box.' 

"*Good  heavens  I  *  said  Verde,  and  rapidly  took  leave. 

***  Gunning,*  cried  he  to  his  companion,  as  he  ran  breath- 
less into  the  cabin  of  his  own  boat,'  Gunning,  Frende  has 
U.  Newman  in  a  box !  * 
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**  Nor  was  it  until  Gunninf  explored  the  myitery  by 
questioning  Frende,  that  he  discovered  there  was  no  un- 
happy Mr.  Newman  boxed  up  on  Frende'i  boat. 

**  Frtnde  had  a  fine  career  upon  the  desert.  When  he 
approached  Mount  Sinai,  his  drai^oBian  shouted  and  rais- 
ed bis  finger.  Frende  beckoned  to  bim. 

**  *  Achmet,'  said  he,  *  ten  piastres  for  the  first  saorpion 
from  Sinai.' 

**  Whenever  he  alighted,  either  for  luncliinfr  or  encamp- 
ing, he  drew  out  a  large  jar  of  speciraeus  preserved  in 
spirits,  ran  rapidly  about  the  space  for  a  long  distance 
beyond  the8pot,and  turning  overall  the  promising  stones 
be  consigned  to  the  jar  whatever  reptiles,  worms,  little 
snakes,  scorpions,  bugs,  or  beetles  rewarded  bis  search. 
When  it  was  too  late  to  find  more,  he  ran  back  to  the  tent, 
drank  bis  tea,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  went  to  bed* 
In  the  morning,  he  devoted  all  the  time  of  preparation 
for  departure  to  the  interests  of  science,  and  during  tlie 
day^s  march,  his  contemplation  of  the  precious  jar  was 
only  interrupted  by  searching  glances  over  the  desert, 
to  delect  any  signs  of  zoological  promise  in  stones  or 
shrubs. 

"  This  evening,  in  Jerusalem,  I  was  telling  the  story  of 
our  day*s  ride  in  the  valleys  to  the  younger  Miss  Duck, 
and  dwelt  somewhat  elaborately  and  fervently  upon  the 
beauty  of  Siloam  in  the  rich  afternoon  light,  with  Jeru- 
salem towering  above.  I  was  even  attempting  some 
poetical  reminiscences  from  Byron,  Bishop  Heber,  and 
Tasso,  when  Frende,  who  had  been  attending  very  pa- 
tiently, ventured  to  interrupt  my  romance  and  quotations, 
exclaiming-^ 

***  Beautiful,  my  dear  sir,  truly  beautiful ;  I  seem  to  see 
Siloam.  Pray,  did  yuu,  anywhere  on  the  damp  wail,  ob- 
serve a  new  species  of  the  centipede  T  *  " 

By  way  of  olTseC  to  this,  we  give  a  passage  of  graver 
import — 

"Jerusalem  stands  upon  the  point  of  the  long  reach  of 
table-land  over  which  we  had  approached  it,  as  upon  a 
promontory. 

"  The  ravines  between  the  city  and  the  ac^acent  hills 
are  the  valleys  of  Jehosaphat  and  Hinnom.  The  Mount 
of  Olives  is  the  highest  of  these  adjacent  hills,  and  com* 
mands  Jerusalem.  It  is  crowned  by  a  convent,  deserted 
DOW,  and  at  its  foot,  toward  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  the 
brook  Kedron.  is  the  Garden  of  Gethseuiane— a  snwll, 
white  walled  inclosureofold  olives. 

**  There  are  no  roads  about  the  city.  It  is  not  accessi- 
ble ior  carriages,  nor  would  its  narrow  streets  permit 
them  to  pass.  This  profound  silence  characterizes  all  the 
Eastern  cities,  in  which  wheels  do  not  roar,  nor  steam 
i^riek,  and  invests  them,  by  contrast,  with  a  wonderful 
charm.  The  ways  that  lead  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
are  horse*paths,  like  dry  water-courses.  No  dwellings 
cluster  about  the  city,  except  the  village  of  Siloam,  a 
town  of  *•  bad  peoj^e"  a  group  of  gray  stone  houses  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat. in  that  valley  also  is  the  tomb  of  Absalom,  aclum- 
ay  structure,  but  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  out- 
side the  walls,  and  the  graves  of  the  Jews  covered  with 
flat  slabs,  the  great  number  of  which  crowded  together 
seems  to  pave  parts  of  the  valley.  Pools  and  fountains 
are  there  also,  sacred  in  all  Christian  memories. 

**  Toward  tlie  south-east  from  the  city,  the  mountain 
lines  are  depressed,  and  the  eye  escapes  to  the  dim  vast- 
ncss  of  the  Moub  Mountains,  brooding  over  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  the  Mount  of  Olives  you  see  the  Dead  Sea,  dark, 
and  misty,  and  solemn,  like  Swhn  lakes  seen  from  moun- 
tains among  mountains.  The  hillsides  around  the  city 
are  desolate.  But  in  the  valley  bottoms,  on  the  soil  that 
has  washed  from  the  hilU,  are  olive  groves,  and  in  the 


largest  and  fiiirest  stands  a  ruin,  of  bo  great  aotiqnitj, 
but  pictures<}ue  and  graceful  among  the  trees.  Thi«  ntio, 
and  the  mossy  greenness  and  fresh  foliage  aroucd  the 
pool  where  **  the  watere  of  Siloam  go  softly,"  are  the  odIt 
objects  which  are  romantic  rather  than  grave,  ia  the  me- 
lancholy landscape. 

**  These  are  the  features  of  the  bright  and  arid,  but  still 
melancholy,  landscape.  It  lies  hushed  in  awe  and  deso- 
lation: and  sad  as  itself,  are  the  feelings  with  which  }uu 
regard  it. 

**  One  only  figure  is  in  your  mind,  but  rememberinj; 
him  and  all  his  personal  and  traditional  reltfraos  with  the 
city,  the  single  pure  nnnance  which  flashes  across  the 
gravity  of  its  history,  returns  to  you  as  you  gaze.  Look- 
ing wistfully  from  the  walls,  you  hear  again,  as  nndrrthe 
olive-trees  in  the  mountains,  the  barbaric  clang  of  the 
Crusadera*  army.  Listen,  and  listen  long.  The  finest 
strain  you  hear,  is  not  tlie  clash  of  arms  or  the  peal  of 
trumpets.  The  bush  of  this  modem  noon  is  filled  with 
the  murmurous  sound  of  chanted  psalms,  and  sloaf  the 
olive  valleys  toward  Alount  Olivet,  you  see  the  slow  pro- 
cession of  the  Christie n  host,  not  with  banners,  but  with 
crosses,  to-day,  pouring  on  in  sacred  pomp,  singnig 
hyms,  and  the  hearts  of  Saracens  within  the  walls  are 
chilled  by  that  strange  battle-cry. 

"  Night  and  silence  follow.  Under  the  Syrian  stars, 
this  motley  host,  driven  by  fierce  religious  fur>'  from  tiie 
whole  civilized  world,  kneels  in  its  camp  aroand  Jerusa- 
lem, singing  and  praising  God.  The  holy  soaad  dies 
while  we  listen,  and  the  clash  of  arms  arises,  with  the 
sun,  upon  the  air. 

"Jerusalem  bleeds  riven  of  blood,  that  flow  dowa  tb« 
steep  mountain  sides,  and  a  roar  tnore  terrible  th.iD  tli^ 
raging  sea  curdles  the  hot  silence  of  noon.  The  clash  of 
arms  dies  with  the  sun,  upon  the  air.  No  Mnezua  at 
twilight  calls  to  pray.  But  in  ihe  Court  of  the  Templr, 
ten  thousand  of  his  faith  lie  slain,  and  the  advancing  Cro- 
saders  ride,  to  their  horeea'  bellies,  in  blood.  It  is  tt*e 
15th  of  July,  1099,  and  that  evening  Jerusalem  is,  lor  liie 
firat  time,  properly  a  Christian  city. 

*'  But  once  n|pre,  while  we  yet  stand  lost  in  these  meio- 
ories  of  the  city,  an  odor,  as  of  rose-water,  sweetens  ihe 
air.  The  Christian  bells  have  ceased  ringing  suddeni>. 
A  long  procession  files  from  the  gates,  and  voices  of  xhe 
Muezzin  agoin  vibrate  through  the  city.  It  is  Salab'e^* 
deen.  Sultan  of  the  Saracens,  who  is  purifying  the  moKiue 
of  Omar,  who  is  melting  the  Christian  bells,  and  dra^gini; 
the  Christian  Cross  through  the  mire;  but  who,receitiD$ 
the  Christian  prisonere  with  gracious  courtesy,  repsvi 
their  sanguinary  madness  with  oriental  generosity,  seod* 
ing  them  away  loaded  with  presents,  and  retaining  ia  the 
city  the  military  friara  of  St.  John,  to  nurse  the  sick. 

**  Thus  bold  and  defined,  like  its  landscape,  are  your  fmt 
emotions  in  Jerusalem. 

**  But  while  you  stand  and  see  the  last  pomp  of  it9  ht«- 
tory,  pitching  its  phantom  camp  around  the  city,  the  »ua 
is  setting.  The  bare  landscape  fades  away.  Arunnd  )  oa 
are  domes  and  roofs,  and  beyond  the  walls  you  see  ihe 
convent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Thoughts  more  eolems 
than  these  romantic  dreams,  throw  their  long  shajuwi 
across  your  mind,  even  as  the  shadows  of  the  nua«Fct« 
fall  upon  the  silent  city.  Again  you  see  the  wavia^  oi 
palm  boughs,  and  a  faint  cry  of  hosanna  trembles  in  the 
twilight.  Again  that  figure  rides  slowly  in  at  the  goldm 
gate,  and  you  hear  the  voice—*  Daughter  of  Zion,  befaolii 
thy  King  comeih  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an 
ass. 
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From  these  two  quotations  the  reader  may  derive  a  JQ^< 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  "  Ilowadji  in  Syria.** 

The  work  is  Sor  sale  in  Richmond  by  A.  Morris. 
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THEPRiiicifLKa  or  Courtesy  :  WUh  Hinta  and  Ohter- 
wtioHs  ra  Mamntrt  and  HabiU.  By  Georjfe  Win- 
fred  Hertey.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1862. 

Tb»  book  will  not  be  received,  we  fear,  wiih  the  favor 
it  i}e$er?es.  With  many  excellent  people,  a  juitt  deteeta- 
tioo  of  mere  formalism  runs  into  the  extreme  of  rudeness, 
ud  ibere  is  an  nflectation  of  the  blunt  in  manners  that  is 
f.m  S9  iftfincere  as  the  opposite  characteristic.  Mr. 
il«rrer  will  be  set  down  by  some  weU*meaning  but  in- 
{-Q!)!)ideraie  readers  of  his  **  Principles  of  Courtesy,"  as 
<i»  who  overlooks  the  genuine  manifestations  of  true  re- 
[#;nia  regarding  the  external  behaviour.  This  will  be 
i^n^  him  gnnl  injustice.  There  are  persons  wo  know, 
with  whom  form  is  all  in  all,— -who,  forgetting  to  prac- 
ii«  the  cimple  duties  of  piety,  are  uniformly  proper  in 
ihfir  demeauw  and  frigidly  scrupulous  of  oppearauces, — 
«ho,  accaetomed  to  luxurious  pews  ;n  Gothic  churches, 
foflid  nefer 

Kneel  down  remote  upon  the  simple  sod 
And  sue,  in  forma  pauperit,  to  God- 
tod  who  fellow  a  cold,  heartless  system  of  religious  eti- 
qsene  which 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 

fiat  while  religion  is  brought  into  contempt  by  such  hy- 
pocritical gemility' it  BuiTers  on  the  other  hand  from  a 
4)sreg%rd,  on  the  part  of  some  profeafiing  Christians,  of 
«'i)c  onfioarj  conventionalitiea  of  life.  We  see  no  reason 
vhj  a  Christiao  should  not  be  a  gentleman ;  on  the  con- 
tnrr,  we  do  not  think  the  change  of  heart  can  be  really 
(3ected,  without  inducing  that  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
'^r^,  which  is  seen  in  the  gentleman  alone.  Mr.  Iler- 
T?f '<  book  has  some  excellent  hints  on  this  subject,  and 
c  (bese  were  acted  on,  we  think  the  world  would  see  more 
eTihf- beamy  of  holiness." 
The  book  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Morris. 


AsExposrrioy  of  Some  of  the  Laws  t^ihe  J^mUu  Gram" 
»«^  By  Genner  Harrison,  M.  D.  Professor  of  A  n- 
fiat  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  New 
^ork:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1852. 

la^oaager  and  happier  days  it  was  our  lot  to  sit  under 
^.  mtniciiona  of  Dr.  Harrison, .  when  the  original 
^  the  present  volume,  privately  done  into  pamphlet  form, 
^sdrr  the  modest  title  of  '*  The  Printed  Notes,"  was  a 
*^tt-book  of  his  class.  And  though  we  did  not  master, 
■'  »e  ahoold  have  dune,  all  the  abstruse  philological 
«6riiiB||r  it  contained,  we  yet  acquired  a  suflicient  know- 
^^  of  the  work  to  justify  us  in  considering  it  quite  as 
MP,  (boagh  it  was  certainly  as  unattractive,  as  the  more 
?9aderoa»  volumes  of  Weissenbom  and  Krueger.  These 
"IfanwdThebans"  aud  our  friend  Dr.  Harrison,  follow- 
"f  iQ  their  wake,  have  pursued  a  less  popular  mode  of 
**»rociiiig  the  youthful  mind  in  the  matter  of  the  verbs, 
lo^iTaa  adopted  by  the  grammarian  who  taught  how 

tV«a  and  rue  are  formed  from  um^ 
All  other  parts  from  re  do  come, 

■*«t  «e  are  persuaded  that  the  German  method  is  the 
^^  pbilosopbkal  and  correct.  We  therefore  rejoice 
*«i  Dr.  Harrison  has  found  the  time  to  amplify 
*i«  Printed  Notes"  and  bring  forward  so  satisfactory  a 
^^^  as  the  present  Grammar.    It  will  prove  useful  to 


the  classes  of  other  colleges,  extend  his  well-merited  fame 
and  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  Slate  University. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 


PxFciLLiirGS  BY  THE  Wat  *.  Written  during  tome  year* 
of  Residence  and  Travel  in  Europe*  l&y  N.  Pahkcr 
Willis.  New  York :  Charles  Scriboer,  145,  Nassau 
Street.    1852. 

Some  years  sgo,  we  recollect  to  have  read  these  Pen* 
cillings,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  with  great  inter- 
est and  delight.  A  delicious  eouleur  de  rose  tinted  the 
descriptions  of  the  Orient  which  assimilated  with  oar 
ideal  of  the  spots  visited,  while  a  certain  air  of  not  unpleas- 
ing  exaggeration  was  thrown  over  the  incidents  of  the 
whole  tour.  At  that  time  the  transatlantic  pilgrimage  had 
not  been  overdone  by  book-makers,  and  Lord  Byroa  still 
played  the  magnificent  eieerone  to  the  tourist,  in  the 
Spenserian  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold.  Subsequently, 
we  have  had  better  books  of  travel  than  the  Pencillings, 
books  giving  more  truthful  and  life-like  accounts  of  what 
lies  beyond  our  Eastern  horizon.  But  while  other  jour- 
nalizers  have  thus  avoided  the  superlatives  of  Mr.  Willis, 
and  even  formed  jusler  conceptions  of  the  genius  of  the 
Old  World,  we  must  say  that  they  have  also,  with  few 
exceptions,  failed  to  invest  their  narratives  with  so  much 
of  poetic  interest.  No  book  that  we  can  recall— saving 
Eothen  alone,  that  wonderful  prose  poem — is  so  charming 
as  this,  in  the  field  of  Eastern  romance.  The  portion  of 
the  Pencillings  which  relates  to  England,  deals  overmuch 
in  **  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts  and  Barons," 
but  this  may  be  pardoned.  We  welcome  this  new  and 
beautiful  edition  of  a  favorite  volume. 

For  sale  by  Nash  ic  Woodhouse  and  A.  Morris. 


The  Works  or  p.  Viroilius  Marc,  wiih  an  Interlinear 
Translation,  8fc,,  Sfc.  By  Lxti  Hart  and  V.  R.  Os- 
BORN.  Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  dc  Co. 
1852. 

A  capital  book  for  a  gentleman,  whojie  Latin  is  some- 
what rusty,  to  have  at  his  elbow,  if  he  would  occasionally 
revive  **  the  unutterable  grief"  of  ^neas  and  read  again 
the  sad  story  of  Troy — but  a  rather  mischievous  com- 
panion for  the  lazy  school  boy  who  has  just  began  to  con- 
strue hexameters.  The  Interlinear  translation  seems  to 
us  very  faithfully  executed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
original  text,  in  the  natural  order  of  construction,  will 
render  the  book  useful  fur  easy  reference.  The  publish- 
ers have  done  themselves  greot  credit  by  the  clear  typog- 
raphy and  acceptable  form  of  the  volume. 

It  is  for  sale  by  Harrold  d&  Murray. 

Alt  Odd  VohOMit  of  Facts  and  Fictions,  In  Prose  and 
Verse,  By  Jn/ia  Mayo  Cabell,  Richmond  :  Nosh  & 
Woodhouse.    1852.    J.  W.  CuUey,  Printer. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  various  as  they  are 
interesting.  As  the  title-page  tells  us,  they  consist  of 
*  Facts  and  Fictions  in  Prose  and  Verse.*  Of  the  prose 
there  are  three  sketches  of  remarkable  Virginia  women — 
formerly  published  in  the  Messenger  under  the  caption  of 
"  Home  Annals" — a  long  correspondence  from  Paris  in 
years  gone  by,  several  tales  and  some  reminiscences  of  Eu- 
ropean travel.  Of  the  verse,  we  have  ballads,  monodies, 
enigmas,  charades  and  epigrams.  We  mention  this  va- 
riety of  subjects  as  proof  of  the  versolility  of  Mrs.  Cabell, 
who  writes  with  sufficient  grace  upon  any  theme  she 
touches.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  *  Odd  Vol- 
ume* intrinsically,  but  surely  if  ihcrc  ^"^rc  no  other  rea- 
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0on  wliy  its  publication  should  be  applauded  by  the  press, 
the  noble  purpose  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  work  are 
to  be  devotedi  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  call  forth  otir 
pmise.  Mrs.  Cabell  designs  to  set  apart  these  proceeds 
to  the  couimencnuent  of  u  Fund  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  Work  House  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  \Vc  hope  aud 
believe  the  edition  will  bo  disposed  of  at  an  early  day. 
The  book  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  the  publishers. 


LiLLiAir Airp OTHr.R PoKMS.  By WintrropMackworth 
PRAED.  Now  First  Collected.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall, 
New  York.    1852. 

It  is  strange  that  the  exquisite  verses  of  Praed  should 
be  so  lightly  esteemed  by  hirt  own  countrymen  as  never 
to  have  been  collceted  and  published  in  England.  Few 
of  the  smaller  poets  of  the  day,  have  written  more  charm- 
ingly, and  far  inferior  volumes  to  this  have  been  issued  in 
splendid  form  by  the  London  bibliopoles  and  lauded  in  the 
Reviews.  The  poetical  characteristics  of  Praed  are  a 
brilliant  fancy,  a  playful  humor,  rare  delicocy  of  senti- 
ment and  a  versi6cation  almost  perfect.  Ho  wants  that 
power  to  rouse  and  to  excite,  that  mastery  over  the 
deeper  chords  of  the  human  heart,  which  we  demand  in 
the  true  poet,  using  the  word  in  its  loftiest  sense.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Grtswold  for  the  complication 
of  the  present  volume,  which  ho  prefaces  with  a  graceful 
sketch  of  the  author. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


James  Monroe  &  Comp.iny  of  Boston  have  recently 
issued  some  yery  good  hooka.  The  Phitippiet  of  Dr^ 
moMfhenrSf  edited  by  Professor  M.  J.  Smead  of  Winiam 
and  Mary  College,  has  been  published  several  mnnih«, 
long  enough  to  have  elicited  the  warmest  eocomiuni»  from 
the  l>est  scholars  of  the  countrv.  We  surelv  need  act 
add  the  tribute  of  our  own  high  appreciation  of  Vm''. 
Smead*8  labors.  Companiona  of  My  SofUifdr^  by  ike 
author  of  "*  Friends  in  Councif,'*  is  the  title  of  a  work 
which  was  received  with  great  fevor  in  England,  ani 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  reprinted  here.  The  Hutlior, 
who  seems  to  be  the  gentlest  and  most  philo^^ophU  al  «r 
reformers,  addresses  himself  to  the  consideration  of  one 
of  the  gravest  maladies  that  afflicts  society  on  both  ."'idr-* 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  delicacy  and  tact  that  we  huTe 
rarely  seen  equalled.  The  style  of  his  reflcctiuos  is  ?en- 
pleasing,  and  the  discussion  of  a  painful  subject  'a  re- 
lieved by  occasional  cheery  descriptions  of  country  ram- 
bles. A  new  work  in  English  SymonfmB  is  an  acc4:pta- 
ble  addition  to  the  Library,  and  a  compendium  of  aaec- 
dotcs  relating  to  Washington  makes  another  agreeable 
volume,  which  should  be  read  especially  by  the  young. 

All  these  works  can  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 


Ptknshcrst:  Hi$  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Think- 
ing, By  Donald  Maeleod.  By  Douglas  Macieod, 
Mew  York  :  Charles  Scribner.    1852. 

There  are  many  good  things  scattered  here  and  there 
in  this  volume — some  agreeable  telling  of  ancient  legends, 
a  few  fair  translations  of  German  ballads  and  occasional 
happy  delineations  of  nature — but  these  bear  so  large  a 
disproportion  to  the  quantity  of  dull  writing,  tlie  forced 
wit,  and  affected  conceits  it  contains,  that  we  doubt 
whether  one  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Macieod  for  having  writ- 
ten it.  The  very  6ctiop  of  Pynnshurst  is  as  shallow 
an  artifice  as  could  be  imagined,  and  that  gentleman*s 
**  ways  of  thinking*'  are,  by  no  means,  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness to  the  reader.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  ob- 
viously imitated  from  "  Ik  Marvel*' — whose  *'  Fresh 
Gleanings,*'  had  doubtless  inspired  the  writer  to  attempts 
similar  counterpart  to  the  Sentimental  Journey  of  Sterne. 
But  he  has  made  a  bad  copy  of  a  copy,  and  has  failed 
either  in  catching  the  delicate  humor  and  touching  pathos 
of  the  model,  or  the  airy  grace  and  uniform  vivacity  of 
the  unconscious  imitator.  Mr.  Macieod  can  do  better 
than  this,  or  if  he  cannot  he  will  never  rise  to  a  very  high 
rank  in  letters.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  can 
be  obtained  of  A.  Morris  and  Nash  Sl  Woodhouse. 


A  Boos  FOR  A  CoRRKR,    By  Leigh  Hunt.    New  Y'ork. 
George  P.  Putnam.    1852. 

Another  and  very  pleasant  volume  of  the  Serai-Monthly 
Library.  It  confi.xts  of  choice  selections  from  favorite 
writers,  made  by  the  discriminating  hand  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  arc  prefaced  by  a  sort  of  Essay  on  Compilations 
by  the  Editor  himself.  It  is  just  one  of  those  little  books 
which  prove  such  delightful  companions  for  summer  travel, 
to  be  read  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  or  between  the  sta* 
tions  on  a  railway  through  an  uuiutercsting  tract  of  coun- 
try. 


From  Henry  C.  Boird  ofPhiladelphia,  wehare  received  a 
package  of  valuable  works  relating  to  the  Mechanic  Art-, 
to  which  department  of  book  making  this  enterprising  pub- 
lisher seems  to  have  especially  devoted  himself.  The  tno<l 
considerable  of  these  is  Norris's  Handbook  for  Locont'j' 
tire  Engineers  and  AfachinistSfCOntainvng  a  large  ainouM 
of  reliable  information  with  regard  to  the  rooslructlon  of 
Railway  Engines.  EheoodCs  Grain  Tables,  A  Trtnti^ 
on  a  Box  of  Instruments,  The  Assayer's  Guide,  by  O-arar 
M.  Leibcr,  late  Geologist  of  Mississippi,  and  The  Paprr 
Hangrr^s  Gtiide^are  the  titles  of  the  rest  of  these  work-, 
and  each  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  vade  mentm  for 
persons  enga<;ed  iu  the  particular  branches  of  tnechauR  .2I 
labor  to  which  it  refers. 

All  these  works  can  be  supplied  by  J.  W.  RaQiloIpIi. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Waverlcv  Novels  has  been  com- 
menced  by  Lippiucott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  of  which  the  fir-i 
part  is  now  before  us  embracing  the  novel  of  \Va\criry. 
Two  of  the  novels  are  to  make  a  volume,  which  i-*  to  l-e 
sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  One  Dollar — and  the  com- 
plete edition  will  be  offered  for  Twelve  Dollars.  U  »ul 
have  a  great  sale  as  the  cheapest  well  primed  edition  ever 
offered  iu  America. 

The  present  number  can  be  found  at  Morrises  bouk*iorc. 


Thk  Ikoolpsbt  Legexi>8;  or  Mirih  ami  JUmrveis.  /?9 
Thomas  Ingofdsby,  Esq.  { The  Rev.  Hsrkard  Harm 
Barham.J  First  Series.  New  York  :  D.  Applctotx  &. 
Company,  200  Broadway.    1852. 

These  humorous  papers  were  published  twelve  vrrM 
ago  in  England,  and  met  with  great  success,  and  it  src*  * 
remarkable,  that  no  publishing  house  iu   this  country 
should  have  re-priuted  them  sooner.     We  have  thcirt  iit  « 
iu  the  clear  typography  and  gay  red  muslia  co\cr  of  \' 
pleton's  Popular  Library,  of  which  excellent  eerk«,  t 
by  no  means  the  least  attractive  volume.     In^rold^b^  t  •- 
joys  a  reputation  quite  peculiar  to  himself — that  of  Ik  i  h 
able  to  rhyme  to  the  most  intractable  and  uaniusical  «  ^  .h 
and  syllables,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  b«t  on  lu«  -. 
fmding  a  similar  sound  for  the  termination  of  auv  liu^  i'm 
could  be  written.    With  this  dexterous  command  of  \cr-p 
he  unites  a  rare  humor  and  great  wealth  of  iUastratiiin.  < 
thatThe  Ingoldsby  Legends,  in  which  hedii«p1«ys  all  iii>  >i 
characteristics,  will  be  found  a  delightful  Gampacioo 

Nash  &  Woodhouse  have  it  for  sale. 
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Capt  Frio ;  ViciniUy  of  Rio  de  Jannro  ;  Putting 
tke  hut  foot  foremost;  Green  leaves;  Life  at 
tea;  A  reason  for  going  to  sea;  Military 
strength  of  the  entrance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ; 
Anecdote  of  Commodore  Jacob  Jones ;  Send  a 
boat  to  tke  Admiral;  Reasons  for  creating  the 
grade  of  AdmntU  ;  Wash-day, 

Just  before  break  of  day,  od  the  2od  of  May, 
1848,  the  land  was  descried.  A  lofty  bluff  arose 
from  the  sea;  a  fleece  of  white  clouds  eoveloped 
the  summit,  completely  obscuring  the  light-bouse 
Bpoa  it,  while  a  line  of  foam  was  seen  lashing  its 
base.  The  light-house,  the  guide  and  mark  of  the 
sea-tossed  mariner,  not  being  visible,  led  us  to 
doubt  for  a  time,  that  we  had  made  what  sailors 
eall  **a  good  land  fall;  "  but  the  lapse  of  a  few 
mJoutes  brought  day-light,  and  with  it  came  the 
pleasing  assurance,  we  were  opposite  to  Cape 
Frio,  the  site  of  one  of  the  first  IBuropean  settle- 
ment in  Brazil.  As  the  sun  rose,  we  pursued  our 
eoarse  along  the  mountainous  shore  towards 
osr  port.  The  wind  freshened  somewhat  as  the 
day  advanced.  The  prospects  arou nd  and  before 
OS  were  animating;  by  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
laod  IB  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebas- 
tiao  became  defined. 

How  joyously  the  heart  throbs  on  approaching 
land  after  fifty  days  spent  at  sea  for  the  first 
time ;  particularly  if  the  heart  be  yet  untouched 
by  worldy  care,  and  the  land  be  beneath  the  ra- 
diaoee  of  a  tropic  sun.  From  the  moment  the 
indistinct  looming  up  of  the  shore  is  descried, 
Hope  flings  her  mantle  over  the  mind,  and  Mem- 
ory sleeps ;  the  eye  is  earnestly  directed  forward 
towarda  the  opening  prospect,  clothed  In  the 
bright  colors  of  historical  recollection,  or  in  the 
brighter  hues  of  a  creative  fancy.  The  feeling  In 
regard  to  distant  lands  and  people,  which  is  com- 
mooly  entertained  from  childhood  up  to  adult 
age,  is  about  to  be  gratified ;  the  senses  are  arous- 
ed, and  the  merest  trifle,  which  elsewhere  would 
pSBs  unheeded,  assumes  importance :  we  pity  the 
apathy  of  the  old  voyagers  and  seamen,  who  find 
little  to  interest  them,  beyond  the  manoeuvring 
of  the  ship,  or  veering  of  the  wind.    But  the 


charm  of  novelty,  delightful  as  it,  passes  away, 
and  in  a  few  years  we  may  learn  to  meet  strange 
lands  without  emotion ;  yet  the  foreign  land  be- 
held first,  will  long  remain  a  bright  spot  in  mem- 
ory. 

Between  Cape.  Frio  and  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  coast  tends  nearly  east  and  west ; 
and  we  enter  the  beautiful  bay  steering  towards 
the  north.  About  ten  miles  from  its  entrance, 
are  several  small  islands :  those  seen  first  are  to 
the  left  or  westward,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  are  Round  Island,  (Ilha  Redonda,)  and 
Smooth  Island,  (Ilha  Raza.)  On  the  latter  is 
an  excellent  light-house,  with  a  revolving  light, 
bright  and  red,  which  cannot  be  easily  mistaken. 
Three  small  islands  subsequently  appear,  named 
Comprida,  Palmas  and  Cagada ;  and  on  the 
right,  or  eastward,  the  Ilha  do  Pai,  (Father  Isl- 
and,) and  Ilha  de  Mai,  (Mother  Island,)  are  seen 
not  far  from  the  land.  But  these  islands  are  the 
least  attractive  part  of  the  scene ;  for  the  elevated 
peaks  of  Tejuco,  G&via  and  Corcovado,  and  the 
land  intervening  between  them,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  present  the  profile  of  a  supine  man,  of 
course  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions.  The 
feet  of  this  profile,  which  is  seve'ral  miles  in 
length,  are  represented  by  the  P&o  de  Assucar, 
or  Sugar  Loaf,  a  conical,  muUer-shaped  piece  of 
darkened  granite,  said  to  be  900  feet  from  the 
base  to  its  apex.  The  nose  is  prodigious,  and 
is  familiarly  known  as  **Lord  Hood's  Nose," 
whether  in  compliment  or  derision  of  that  fea- 
ture of  hid  lordship's  face,  neither  history  nor  tra- 
dition informs  us.  **  If  the  old  fellow  were  once 
to  give  a  snort,**  quietly  remarked  a  sailor  to  his 
ccunpauion,  as  the  two  were  contemplating  the 
land,  **  be  would  blow  us  clean  out  of  water  !*' 

'The  Sugar  Loaf  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay ;  but  on  the  right,  or  eastern 
side,  is  the  Ponta  de  Pao  Torta,  or  False  Sugar 
Loaf,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
size  and  different  inclination  or  dip  of  its  strata. 
At  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land  is  bleak  and  barren  in  its  aspect :  here 
and  there,  leaping  through  dark  ravines,  may  be 
seen  a  waterfall,  glittering  like  silver  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

During  the  day,  the  crew  was  employed  in 
putting  the  ship  in  a  tidy,  holy-day  dress,  that 
she  might  appear  to  strangers  **  with  her  best  foot 
foremost,*'  that  is,  in  truth,  lead  them  to  believe 
the  vessel  is  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  reali- 
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ty,  which,  10  the  preseut  instance,  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary. Acttog  out  this  maxim,  **  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,*'  occasionally  leads  to  decep- 
tion.   But we  were  ail  gay,  and  pointing 

ont  the  prominent  points  in  the  landscape,  and 
endeavoring  **  to  make  out,*'  that  is,  distinguish 
the  nation  or  rig  of  the  several  vessels,  which* 
like  our  own,  were  steering  for  the  port.  Every 
mind  seemed  excited,  either  by  hope  or  curiosity ; 
every  new  point  as  it  opened  upon  us,  gave  plea- 
sure for  the  time,  and  all  were  cheerful.  That 
placid  condition  of  the  spirit  commonly  induced 
by  the  long  continued  monotony  of  sea-life,  was 
DOW  broken ;  a  sort  of  moral  exhilaration  had  suc- 
ceeded it. 

Just  before  sunset  we  were  so  near  as  to  des- 
cry the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and  some  of  the 
prominent  buildings  of  the  city.  Our  glasses  as- 
sured us,  that  the  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine, 
wearing  the  broad  pennant  of  the  Commodore 
of  the  Brazil  station,  and  the  U.  S.  steamer  Al- 
leghany, were  in  port :  we  attempted,  by  the  usu- 
al signals,  to  inform  them  that  the  Plymouth  was 
arriving,  but  the  day  was  too  far  spent ;  they 
could  not  distinguish  our  colors;  the  wind  failed, 
and  an  adverse  tide  met  us. 

**  The  flare  of  noon  10  past;  a  darker  hue 
The  ethereal  nky  aasomep.    The  source  of  light 
Beirins  to  wsine.  and  verrinfr  into  night, 
M aJAf  tically  bids  the  world  adieu ! 
Oh !  even  in  thy  decline  thou  art  glorious  still. 
The  landscape  fedes,  but  still  the  raptured  eye 
Rests  on  thy  beauteous  robe  of  erery  dye. 
As  slow  thou  settVt  behind  the  western  hill. 
Peace  to  the  wretch  whose  lipn  thy  beams  inspire 
To  utter  tows  onholy^he  who  lifts 
To  thee  the  adorinir  eye  for  all  his  frifts. 
And  heaps  thine  alters  with  unhallowM  fire — 
Yet,  could  1  worship  any  God  but  one, 
Methinks  my  God  should  be  yon  setting  sun." 

The  ship  was  anchored  about  a  mile  from  Fort 
Santa  Cruz ;  the  twilight  was  spent  in  gazing  on 
the  beautiful  tints  left  upon  the  clouds  by  the  set- 
ting sun.  In  the  lap  of  the  mountain,  rising  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort,  were  a  few  solitary  palm  trees, 
which  were  objects  of  admiration,  especially  for 
young  gentlemen  from  the  north.  At  night,  the 
lighthouse  on  Ilha  Raza,  the  illumination  of  the 
shore  in  the  harbor,  by  the  long  line  of  lights 
in  the  city,  and  the  sky  magnificently  brilliant  in 
moon  and  stars,  attracted  attention ;  although  in 
view  of  these  signs,  that  we  had  passed  from  the 
solitude  of  the  ocean,  to  social  relations  with  the 
world,  the  influence  of  the  calm  night  hushed  all 
into  silent  contemplation.  Thought  was  busy : 
Kut  the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  an  occa- 
sional, low-toned  ezclamation  of  admiration. 

The  impressions  made  on  a  young  mind  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  foreign  land,  and  that  land  in  the 
tropic  KtgionStOf  the  eartbi  cannot  be 


they  endure  for  years,  and  memory  always  cafls 
them  back  with  pleasure.  Let  the  yooog,  then, 
drink  in  such  impressions,  and  be  fitted  with 
them,  for  it  comes  not  to  the  travelled,  or  to  those 
whose  minds  have  been  faded  by  tlM  eares  and 
pursuits  of  advancing  life.  The  writer  firatgazcd 
on  this  region  of  the  globe  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  he  re* 
views  the  scene ;  he  finds  those  eariy  impreesioM 
still  fresh ;  familiarity,  which  dulls  the  percep- 
tion to  beauties  as  well  as  to  defects,  baa  not  im- 
paired thb  picture  in  any  of  its  detaiU. 

The  morning  brought  a  calm  and  glassy  sea, 
reflecting  the  rays  of  a  scorching  ami.    A  boat 
had  been  sent  on  shore  to  the  Praia  de  Fore  for 
sand  to  scoor  the  decks ;  the  men  JboBd  it  conve- 
nient to  bring  ofiT  some  orangea,  fonnd  growing 
in  the  vicinity.    The  sight  of  the  firnit,  and  the 
green  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  orange  trees,  seem- 
ed to  give  pleasure  to  all  on  hoard.    Do  yen  net 
perceive  in  this  the  unpleasantness  of  sea-life ! 
How  small  is  the  circumstance,  n  fnw  grsen 
leaves  and  twigs ;  yet,  it  is  enongh  to  prodace 
pleasure,  because  it  contrasts  so  strongly  with 
whatever  meets  the  eye  on  board.    The  sight  of 
a  handful  of  green  leaves,  when  trees  are  daily 
before  us,  produces  no  impression ;  bat,  let  noth- 
ing of  nature  except  skies  and  ocean  be  preseot- 
ed  to  the  eye  for  two  long  months,  and  then  a 
fresh  orange  and  a  large  handful  of  green  leaves 
excite  more  admiration  than  a  conservatofy  of 
flowers  which  one  visits  eveiy  day.    The  sky 
and  ocean,  in  tempest  or  in  calm,  are  too  grand 
to  engage  the  sympathies,  the  afleetioas  of  ordi- 
nary men,  and  call  forth  that  tender  ndnwatioB 
which  expands  over  the  smaller  okjecli  in  natars. 
Who  would  feel  happy  in  monotonons  eonipsa- 
iooship  with  a  star,  be  it  ever  so  bright!    Tbsrs 
most  be  some  approach  to  equality  between  nsa 
and  the  objects  of  his  regard,  if  they  are  to  pro- 
duce him  pleasure  or  joy ;  for  his  self-love  arait 
be  fed  with  a  notion  that  his  comprehenaion  of 
.these  objects,  if  inanimate,  in  creditable  to  hiai ; 
but  what  man  is  vain  enough  to  fancy  he  csa 
understand  and  associate  with  a  stnr«  and  lecsivs 
and  reciprocate  affection. 

Many  are  driven  to  sea  by  th^rofangwoHJkmi; 
an  indefinite  love  of  adventnre  lends  many  te  ssf 
bark  who  are  ignorant  of  the  tmth,  ef  the  retlity 
of  living  at  sea.  There  is  no  one  net  which  m 
habitual,  for  man's  comfort,  health  or  pleasure 
which  cannot  be  more  effectnafy,  asere  snece»^ 
fully  performed  en  shore  than  on  a  ship.  Ysi^ 
poets,  under  the  insane  nisvs  pecnlinr  to  tbsir 
brnins,  or  spiritually  tndnced  for  the  tkno^  rav# 
in  snch  oMinner  as  te  lend  the  ignorant  to  ssr 
pose  that  those  afloat  are  really  occnpying  poii* 
tioBs  in  the  worid  that  all  brave  i%en  sheoW  ^s*. 
•ire.    But  let  the  truth  be  told;  yet»  net  far  iM 
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txcloaire  par^^oM  •«  to  shame  '*  aoy  ooe ;  and 
dl  rsatoaable  moo  who  bave  affectioDS  for  borne, 
will  tell  yoa  Cbai  at  aea  tbeir  ropoBO  if  oeceesari- 
ly  ott  a  harder  and  narrower  bed,  io  conatant 
Bwtioa,  and  ia  a  limited  supply  of  air ;  food  is 
coaner,  tmparfectly  cooked,  defective  in  quality, 
•ometimea  deficient  in  quantity,  and  tbe  external 
rBlatioos,  aea  and  sky,  wbicb  change  tbeir  aspect 
tsoiperarily  only,  are  monotonous.  A  fellow- 
passenger  from  tbe  West,  declared  be  bad  *' lived 
anong  tbe  Indians,  camped  out  in  tbe  woods, 
and  believed  be  had  suffered  bardsbips,  and  ex- 
^fieaeed  as  great  discomforts  in  living  as  any 
maa  under  aoy  circumstaoces,  but  this  life  at  sea, 
ai  worse  than  anything  on  tbe  shore  I  can  con- 
ceive of.  There  is  not  a  single  instant  of  repose, 
or  a  sonrce  of  comfort  or  consolation,  except  in 
ibe  hope  and  prospect  of  one  day  getting  on 
sbors."  The  dulness  of  sea  life  is  proverbial. 
Geoina  prooapta  all  manner  of  devices  to  create 
iaterest;  floating  chips,  a  passing  dolphin,  or  a 
fiih,  tbe  spout  of  a  whale  at  a  distance,  or  tbe 
squeak  of  a  pig,  will  rouse  a  whole  ship's  com- 
ptny.    Still,  the  poet  sings : 

"  H«w  blest  tbe  life  tbe  Milor  leads, 
Froa  clime  to  clime  iiill  raaginf ; 
For  to  the  sicMin  the  calm  succeeds. 
The  scene  delig^his  by  chsnging !  " 

Then,  laugh  at  the  gale, 

With  a  fttU  flowinir  sail ; 
Whea  kadsaaea  look  pale  aever  heed  *em, 

B«t  toes  off  a  glass. 

To  some  faTorite  lass! 
Te  Ajneriea,  Commerce  and  Freedom." 

There  ta a  wild  sort  of  wanderer  on  board,  who 
hai  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry  and  fiction,  with 
little  profit ;  be  baa  earned  for  himself  among  the 
•ficera,  the  aoobriqnet  of  Shakspeare.  He  is  a 
captain  of  the  roiaeatop.  He  solicited  the  place 
s(  roxswaio  to  one  of  the  cotters,  on  the  ground 
tbat  one  of  tbe  chief  objects  be  had  in  view  lu 
going  to  sea,  was  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and 
iBake  notes  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  for  future  use.  He  urged  tbat  if  he  was 
couwaia  of  a  boat,  frequently  visiting  tbe  shore 
while  ia  port,  be  would  have  a  much  nearer  view 
of  tbe  people,  and  be  would  obtain  much  better 
and  more  correct  notions  in  regard  to  them. 
How  ioteoee  must^  be  the  desire  to  see  tho 
world,  wbeo  it  induces  a  man  to  take  tbe  station 
of  an  ordinary  seaman  in  a  man-of-war;  and  to 
take  the  ofllce  of  steering  a  boat  between  tbe 
•Itip  and  tbe  shore,  in  the  hope  to  get  a  little 
■oarer  to  the  object  of  bis  curiosity.  How  many 
of  sur  ships*  companies  are  doomed,  like  tbe  ma- 
riae,  to  ^  see  tbe  world  only  out  of  the  main  deck 
ports." 

Bat  it  is  well  there  are  those  always  in  the 
^orld  who  lore  to  deceivoi  to  cajole  themselves 


into  tbe  notion  tbat  there  is  indescribable  plea- 
sure in  privation,   in   bard   beds,  scanty   and 
irregular  sleep,    defective,    deficient,    or    bad** 
ly  prepared  food,  and  continued  exposure  to  tlor 
risk  of  being  drowned ;  that  grog  and  tobacee» 
are  bodily  luxuries  land  lubbers  know  nothing; 
about.    Restraint  of  mind  and  body  is  a  part  of 
the  treatment  at  sea,  especially  in  ships  of  war; 
but  still,  "  lob-scouse, "  pork  and   beans,  bard 
aalted  beef,  with  a  short  allowance  of  freah  wa- 
ter, stand  preeminent  in  tbe  eyes  of  some  respec* 
table  men.     It  is  well,  I  repeat,  tbat  tbe  indefin- 
ite love  of  adventure  which  belongs  to  some  of 
US)  is  not  quenched  by  tbe  inconveniences  which 
sea-life  brings  to  all  classes  of  sea-faring  peoplot 
tbat  gave  to  tbe  world  Columbus,  Pinzon,  Ca- 
bral,  Vasco  do  Gama,  Magellan,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  who  have  sought  fame  upon  tbe  track- 
less waste  of  waters.    To   this  passion  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  England  and  Holland,  are  in 
a  measure  iudebted  for  their  greatness.    There- 
fore, let  us  cherish  a  love  of  the  sea  amongst  our 
people,  and  at  the  same  time,  endeavor  to  ams- 
iiorate  the  condition  of  *'  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships."     As  a  first  step  to  this  end,  let 
tbe  hHbitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  be  aboU 
ished  in  our  men-of-war,  from  tbe  cabin  to  tbe 
forecastle,  and  thus  follow  an  example  set  to  all 
employed  in  merchant  ships.  Orog  in  its  various 
forms,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  injustice,  crime  and 
misery ;  almost  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
board  of  men  of  war.  can  be  traced  directly  or 
indirectly  to  tbia  article,  being  too  freely  used, 
either  by  meu  or  officers,  or  by  both. 

The  entrance  of  tbe  harbor  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  is 
admirably  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Santa 
Crux  on  one  side,  and  the  fortress  of  San  Joao 
and  smaller  forts  around  the  base  of  tbe  Sugar 
Loaf;  on  the  other.  A  brave  mind  directing  a 
snfficieut  number  of  skilful  gunners  in  these  forts, 
might  render  this  passage  very  perilous,  if  not 
impossible,  to  a  hostile  ship,  which  must  neces- 
sarily pass  within  a  balfmile  of  more  than  a 
hundred  guns,  placed  beyond  tbe  reach  of  her 
shot;  a  ship*s  guns  could  scarcely  be  sufficiently 
elevated  to  be  very  deatructive  to  her  assailants 
stationed,  as  they  must  be  here,  many  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Should  a  vessel  pass  Santa 
Cruii.  she  would  meet  resistance  within  tbe  bay 
irom  tne  lorteleza  do  Pico,  forteleza  de  Boa 
Viagero,  forteleza  Gravata,  three  well  placed  forts 
ou  the  eastern-shore;  and  tbe  forteleza  de  Lage 
and  forteleza  de  Villegaiguon,  which  occupy  cen- 
tral positions  in  the  harbor,  and  beyond  them, 
nearer  to  tbe  city,  is  the  fortress  on  tbe  Ilbadas 
Cobras.  In  the  {possession  of  courageous  garri- 
sons, a  force  afloat  would  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
quer tbe  forts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  in  a  word,  the 
city  of  St.  Sebastian  is  a  stron);  military  posi- 
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tioD,  add  is  pbysteally  well  prepared  for  defence, 
provided  the  forts  be  in  good  condition. 

But  fvhy  should  I  toll  you,  or  any  American, 
that  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  capable  of 
great  military  endurance  ?  It  is  to  be  presumed 
we  shall  never  have  occasion  to  assail  this  port; 
but  stories  have  been  told  about  threateoiag  to 
destroy  this  city  with  a  single  frigate;  and  you 
might  believe  there  was  foundation  for  such  idle 
assertion,  if  you  did  not  know  that  more  than  a 
hundred  guns  could  he  simultaneously  opposed 
to  any  such  quixotic  enterprize.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  not  like  those  ports  in  Mexico,  which  **  might 
be  taken  by  a  revolving  pistol  mounted  oil  a  skiff, 
if  her  commander  were  cool,'-  if  I  may  borrow 
the  words  of  an  esteemed  messmate. 

In  this  connection,  I  draw  upon  an  old  note 
book,  and  record  here,  an  anecdote  of  the  late 
brave,  just,  intelligent,  and  good  Commodore 
Jacob  Jones :  In  November,  1826,  the  Brandy- 
wine,;bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore 
Jones,  stopped  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  her  way  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  time,  war  existed  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  ignorance  that  a  fleet  was  preparing  in 
the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  attack  a  Buenos 
Ayean  Squadron,  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore Brown,  said  to  be  cruising  off  the  port,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  Don  Pedro  I,  had  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  all  vessels,  to  continue  until  the  23d 
day  of  November,  1826.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15ih,  at  daylight,  the  Brandy  wine  was  unmoored, 
and  towed  by  the  boats  of  the  American  and  for- 
eign men-of-war  in  the  harbor,  from  the  usual 
anchorage  to  the  vicinity  effort  Santa  Cruz,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  clearing  the  port  with  the 
usually  very  light  land  breeze,  early  the  next 
day.  Just  before  the  ship  anchored  again,  a  Bra- 
zilian officer  came  on  board,  bearing  several  pa- 
pers in  his  hands ;  he  announced  in  a  very  excited 
tone  and  manner,  that  the  guns  of  Santa  Cruz 
would  be  opened  upon  the  ship,  if  she  persisted 
in  her  attempt  to  leave  the  harbor.  The  reply 
was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  all 
who  knew  Jacob  Jones.  He  turned  to  the  first- 
lieutenant,  and  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bra- 
zilian officer,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  but  decided 
tone,  ••  Clear  the  ship  for  action,  sir,  and  double 
•hot  the  guns.*'  He  then  said  to  the  Brazilian, 
"Tell  your  master,  sir,  that  by  the  order  of  my 
Government,  1  am  bound  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  sea  tomorrow,  unless 
prevenred  by  a  superior  force."  To  obviate  error, 
a  letter  of  this  tenor,  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
was  immediately  prepared,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer,  who  saw  that  the  ship  was  in 
readiness  for  immediate  action  before  be  left  her. 

It  was  not  supposed  at  that  time,  that  the  frigate 
Brandywiue  could  seriously  iigure  the  fort,  but 


the  Commodore  designed,  in  the  event  of  being 
fired  at,  to  return  a  broadside  or  two,  and  then 
strike  his  colors,  if  he  could  not  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  guns  of  fort  Santa  Cmz  without 
damage.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  vis- 
ited our  Charge  d* Affaires  (Mr.  Ragoet,)  from 
whom  he  received  a  reply  from  the  Emperor, 
that  the  embargo  was  not  intended  to  l>e  applied 
to  vessels  of  the  American  squadron,  and  that  the 
frigate  Brandywine  was  free  to  depart  at  any 
time ;  but  the  Emperor  requested  that  Commo- 
dore Jones  would  do  him  the  favor  to  remain  io 
port  twenty-four  hours.  The  Commodore  re- 
joined, that  if  his  Majesty  requested,  he  wonld  re- 
main three  days. 

It  is  not  to  warn  our  Commodores  of  their  capa- 
city to  resist  attacks,  that  I  mention  the  forts  aod 
guns  of  Brazil ;  but  because  this  port  is  a  dep6tof 
commerce,  and  the  Brazilians  are  coosumers  of 
American  products.  In  the  year  1844-*5,  they  pur- 
chased from  us  (1,0^3,318  worth  of  floor,  aod 
$830,926  worth  of  our  manufactured  cottoa, 
which,  with  some  other  items,  increased  the  ag- 
gregate to  $2,837,950,  nearly  three  millious  of 
dollars.  This  sum  of  money,  in  cash  or  in  goods, 
the  product  of  Brazil,  was  distributed  amougst 
many  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens:  farmers, 
millers,  merchants,  clerks,  porters,  coopers,  car- 
penters, shipwrights  and  sailors,  all  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  sales  of  American  property  in  Bra- 
zil, and  it  is  only  polite  to  presume  they  are  a 
a  little  curious  (o  hear  something  about  their  cus- 
tomers. 

The  morning  drum-beat  saluted  the  display  of 
our  flag  at  the  peak.  Signals  were  made,  aod 
answered ;  the  Brandywine  communicated  as 
order — "  Send  a  boat  to  the  Admiral !  *'  Yes, 
that  is  literally  the  order ;  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
*'  Send  a  boat  to  the  Admiral  I  *' 

When  the  code  of  signals  was  devised,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  present,  the  Navy  has  de- 
sired and  expected  to  see  established  the  grade 
of  Admiral;  it  is  recorded  in  the  signal  book^. 
printed  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  but  up  to  this 
day,  the  Navy  has  still  this  object  to  hope  for. 
The  signal  officers  not  unfrequently  find  a  soeer  | 
or  a  smile  to  accompany  their  report  that  '*the 
Commodore  signalizes, — send  a  boat  to  the  Ad- 
miral !  "  This  assumption  of  the  title  of  Admi- 
ral, by  the  signal  book  or  its  authors,  was  very 
much  on  the  principles  of  diplomacy  adopted  by 
the  waiter  of  a  restaurant,  who,  on  serving  a 
guest  with  eggs,  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  o(ssH 
from  the  table,  "thinking,**  as  he  said,  whea 
asked  why  he  had  taken  it,  **that  somebody 
might  give  him  an  egg,  and  if  so,  then  he  wouI<l 
want  salt  for  it.'*  Why  should  the  egg  be  iraut^ 
ing  for  the  talt?    Why   does  the  ^ovtrumeai 
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besJlate  to  create  the  office  of  Admiral  in  the  Navy 
of  the  Uoited  States  ? 

The  office  of  Admiral  has  not  been  created  for 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  because  there  is 
a  popular  prejudice  against  the  name,  the  title : 
If  Qoraot  people  seem  to  think  it  would  be  **  ape- 
iiig"  England  to  call  any  officer  in  the  American 
Navy,  Admiral.  They  seem  to  think  only  of  the 
name,  and  regard  it  simply  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tiDction,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
sdtutioos.  A  member  of  Congress  once  said  in 
private  conversation,  **  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
the  office,  bnt  first  get  us  some  other  name  for  it 
than  Admiral :  call  them  Navy  Governors !  *' 
**  Sea-Governors! "  replied  the  interlocutor,"  will 
not  be  appropriate.  You  may  devise  a  better 
designation,  one  which  will  not  be  offensive  to 
democratic  ears  of  either  party.  The  general 
term  "  Sea-officers  '*  is  used  in  the  Navy,  and 
"Sea-Gaptain**  is  recognized  in  the  merchant 
marine:  now  extend  the  application,  and  you 
may  have  Admirals,  under  the  name  of  **  Sea- 
Oeoerals,"  Vice-Admirals,  as  "  Sea-Major-Gen- 
erai.'*  Rear  Admirals,  as  Sea-Brigadier  Gener- 
als; but  how  Post  Captains  would  fancy,  to  be 
ityied,  "Sea-Colonels"  and  **  Sea-Lieutenant- 
Colonels,"  and  Commanders  to  be  **  Sea-Ma- 
jors," is  questionable,  although  it  is  possible  the 
lieutenants  would  not  object  to  be  -cstlled  **  Sea- 
Captains,**  nor  the  passed- midshipmen,  "  Sea- 
lieotenants.*'  This  nomenclature  would  not  be 
entirely  new;  both  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gaes  designated  the  officer  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  Admiral,  as  the  Sea-General — General 
do  Mar — General  de  la  Mar.  The  people  do  not 
tittderstand  the  question ;  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  unable  to  explain  to  their  consti- 
toenia  that  an  Admiral  in  the  Navy  is  equivalent 
to  a  General  in  an  Army;  the  word  Admiral 
loeans  a  General  who  commands  military  sea- 
men ;  and  to  descend  to  detail,  he  might  add,  a 
sloop- of- war  is  equal  to  a  batallion,  a  frigate 
cqoal  to  a  regiment,  and  a  ship-of-the-line,  to  a 
hrigade.  Now,  if  we  should  assemble  a  floating 
army,  (co&monly  called  a  fleet,)  composed  of 
mauy  batailions  (sloops-of-war,)  frigates  (regi- 
iDeots,)  and  ships-of-the-line  (brigades,)  and  de- 
sire to  place  this  floating  army  under  the  com- 
tnaod  of  one  officer,  what  should  be  his  title? 
We  have  followed  all  other  nations  in  using  the 
title  of  commander  and  captain  for  officers  of 
the  Navy  commanding  single  ships,  and  in  cour- 
tesy, we  have  given  the  name  of  Commodore  to 
s  Captain,  while  commanding  two  or  fliore  ves- 
■els,  technically  called  a  squadron,  a  detachment 
of  a  fleet,  and  a  pliant  courtesy  continues!  the 
title,  and  hence  the  saying,  **ouce  a  Commo- 
'lore,  always  a  Commodore.*'  We  have  in  our 
Navy,  by  law,  only  two  grades  of  commanding 


officers;  the  grade  of  **  Commanders,**  formerly 
called  "  Masters  Commandant,*'  who  command 
vessels  carrying  twenty-four  guns,  and  under 
this  number,  and  the  grade  of  Captains,  formerly 
called  *'  post-captains,*'  who  command  ships  car- 
rying more  than  twenty-four  guns.  When  our 
Navy  was  small,  and  its  services  were  rendered 
chiefly  in  single  ships,  these  grades  were  enough ; 
but  now  when  the  navy  has  increased  in  the 
number  of  its  ships,  and  many  are  brought  to  act 
in  concert  to  achieve  one  object,  as  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  before  Vera  Cruz,  there  seems  to  be 
propriety  in  giving  to  the  Navy  a  grade  of  offi- 
cers adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  required 
of  it.  In  Military  communities,  seniority  of  com- 
mission alone  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  an  offi- 
cer to  discharge  efficiently,  the  duties  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  unhappy  pereonal  con- 
tention and  difficulty  which  existed  so  long  be- 
tween the  late  Commodores  Perry  and  Elliot,  it 
is  suggested,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two 
gallant  officers  were  of  the  same  grade,  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  A  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  of  a  grade  superior  to  that  of  any 
subordinate  to  him,  and  answer  to  a  different 
title;  for  it  is  not  well  that  one  who  has  once 
commanded  in  chief,  should  be  exposed  to  serve 
afterwards,  subordinate  to  any  one  who  may  be 
commanding  in  chief  for  the  first  time.  Military 
and  Naval  technicalities  have  been  settled  by  the 
practice  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  we  imi- 
tate in  many  things ;  to  refuse  to  employ  these 
technical  names  because  they  are  employed  by 
the  English,  is  to  be  more  fastidious  than  wise. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  title  of  Captain  Is 
enough,  because  custom  vests  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  senior;  the  same  argument  would 
be  equally  cogent  if  it  were  urged  that  the  grade 
and  title  of  lieutenant  is  enough,  because,  in  the 
absence  of  a  higher  grade,  the  senior  lieutenant 
commands ;  and  to  go  still  further,  in  the  absence 
of  a  higher  grade,  the  senior,  passed-midshipman 
or  midshipman,  would  command,  and  thereforot 
it  might  be  contended,  the  grade  and  title  of 
midshipman  is  enough  for  the  Navy  of  the  Uoited 
States,  which  should  be  organized  on  the  sever- 
est principles  of  republican  simplicity.  Hnt  why 
not  apply  argument  of  the  same  character  to  the 
Army,  and  send  20,000  men  into  the  field  under 
the  senior  officer  of  the  grade,  and  name  of  lieu- 
tenant, or  captain?  Winfield  Scott  and  Zacha- 
ry  Taylor,  were  not  braver  soldiers,  nor  better, 
nor  more  scientific  leaders,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing entitled  General  Scott  and  General  Taylor, 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  lead  our 
armies  to  the  field  under  the  name  and  style  of  cap- 
tain. Our  fellow  citizens  are  too  familiar  with 
what  is  proper  in  military  afi*airs  on  shore,  not  to 
know  the  signification  of  the  titles  of  miyor,  eolo- 
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nel,  general,  &€.;  tbeee  several  titles  are  freely  ap- 
plied to  citiaeos  who  never  **  set  a  squadron  in  the 
field,"  or  even  directed  a  single  company  on  drill. 
Against  theee  titles,  there  is  no  popular  preju- 
dice* The  nation  would  not  send  an  army  of 
even  four  or  five  thousand  men  into  the  field  un- 
der the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  grade  and 
name  of  Captain,  or  of  Major,  or  even  of  Colo- 
nel ;  every  hody  would  consent  that  even  this 
•mall  army  required  a  Major  General,  and  one 
tir  two  Brigadier  Generals.  The  prejudice  of 
ignorance  of  masses  of  men  who  have  power,  is 
wonderful  in  its  effects;  intelligent  politicians 
«eldom  venture  to  run  counter  to  any  popular 
prejudice  even  among  democrats,  aud  rarely  at- 
tempt to  enlighten  the  ignorant  at  the  risk  of 
popularity  at  the  polls. 

Whether  the  Navy  has  become  so  large  as  to 
require  the  creation  of  higher  grades  in  it,  I  am 
not  now  to  argue  or  even  express  an  opinion; 
but,  if  higher  grades  be  necessary,  it  is  hoped, 
legislators  will  not  fail  to  act  because  the  word 
Admiral  is  not  familiar  to  their  constituents. 
If  these  latter  be  Roman  Catholics,  or  protestant 
Episcopal iani,  let  their  representatives  remind 
them  of  the  numerous  grades  of  officers  which 
form  a  Church,  as  The  Queen,  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  Archbish- 
ops; Bishops;  Archdeacons;  Deacons;  Vicars; 
Priests;  Rectors;  Curates.  &;c.,  &c.;  and  re- 
mind them  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  organize 
an  Episcopal  or  Roman  Church,  and  find  new 
and  appropriate  names  for  its  various  officers, 
difiTerent  from  those  now  employed  in  Europe. 
It  would  be  as  difficult  to  make  some  other  word 
mean  Admiral,  as  it  would  to  make  some  other 
word  mean  Bishop  or  Archbishop  in  the  opinion 
of  the  parties  interested.  But  let  us  drop  the 
dispute  about  words,  names.  If  we  require  a 
Navy,  let  it  be  as  efficient  and  as  complete  in  all 
its  appointments  as  our  means  will  permit,  that 
it  may  secure  for  our  commerce  throughout  the 
worid  a  profitable  respect.  If  we  were  totally 
without  a  Navy,  ^*  our  commerce  would  be  a  prey 
to  the  wanton  intermeddlings  of  all  nations  at 
war  with  each  other;  who,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  us,  would,  with  little  scruple  or  remorse, 
eupply  their  wanu  by  depredations  on  our  pro- 
perty, as  often  as  it  fell  in  their  way.  The  rights 
«f  neutrality  will  only  be  respected,  when  they 
are  defended  by  an  adequate  power.  A  nation, 
despicable  by  its  weakness,  forfeits  even  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  neutral.*'* 

Individuals  are  bound  to  observe  the  conven- 
tional customs  of  the  society  in  which  they  may 
live  at  the  peril  of  contempt  or  diflrespect;  like 
individuals,  nations  must  observe  the  conveu- 
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tional  opinions  of  the  family  of  nations,  or  suffer 
for  their  eccentricity,  as  any  nation  woak)  sarsly 
suffer,  if  it  presumed  to  exist  without  being  at 
the  expense  of  maintaining  both  an  Army  and 
Navy  of  some  kind ;  and  these  should  have,  is 
semblance  at  least,  too  much  strength  to  invite 
aggression. 

The  Navy  of  England  for  1848,  consisted  of 
43,000  men ;  with  neariy  as  much  commerce, 
that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time,  was 
8,500,  or  about  one-fifth. 

**The  Brandywine,  sir,*  remarked  a  veiy 
young  midshipman,  **  is  a  great  deal  bigger  ship 
than  this,  and  must  have  more  men  and  bostt 
than  we  have,  and  I  do  not  see  the  sense  of 
taking  away  a  boat's  crew  from  on,  jnst  at  tlis 
very  time  we  want  every  man  to  work  ship,  go- 
ing into  port." 

**  Do  you  presume,  youngster,  to  criticise  ths 
orders  of  the  Commodore;  take  care,  Mr,  or 
you'll  be  hauled  up  for  disrespect  to  your  sape- 
rior  officer." 

**  1  say  we  do  want  every  man  to  work  ship; 
if  we  don't,  why  does  the  master-at-arms  send 
up  on  deck  all  the  servants ;  steerage,  and  ward- 
room and  cabin  boys,  cooks  and  all,  when  all 
hands  are  called  to  bring  ship  to  anchor?  I 
wonder  how  they  manage  to  anchor  merebaat 
ships;  in  proportion,  they  have  not  quartsrii 
many  men  as  we  have !" 

I  might  have  told  the  midshipman,  the  Com- 
modore  fully  understands  the  necessity  (or  desire) 
to  be  strongly  manned  on  bringing  ship  into  port; 
but  by  using  our  boat  to  row  four  miles  against 
the  tide,  he  presumes  he  will  receive  private  let- 
ters from  home,  as  well  as  official  commaoica* 
tions,  at  least  an  hour  earlier,  biscauae  to  obtain 
the  letter  bag  by  his  boat,  she  must  pass  over 
double  the  distance  to  come  to  our  vessel  and 
return,  and  of  course  occupy  double  the  time. 
Besides,  an  exhibition  of  power  is  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  discipline,  no 
matter  if  it  do  wear  the  aspect  of  using  official 
authority  for  personal  gratification.  It  might 
be  asked,  why  should  a  Commodore,  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Fleet,  serving  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  have  power  to  exact  obedience, 
in  small  matters,  from  a  ship  on  her  way  to  the 
East  Indies?  This  power  is  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  meet  great  emergencies ;  it  may  be  possibly  abo- 
sed  to  gratify  personal  vanity  in  the  Commodore, 
or  "  Admiral.'^  as  the  "signal  book*'  writes  it. 

The  boat  has  gone  to  the  "  Admiral  *'  with  bis 
letter  hag.  All  is  in  repose.  Conjecture  is  bns; : 
but  most  minds  are  wondering  when  the  sea- 
breeze — sometimes  called,  from  its  supposed 
healthful  influence,  •*  the  Doctor '* — will  begin. 
Possibly  not,  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; it  is  very  irregular;  on  aom#daySt  it  fkilf 
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wiireiy.  or  IS  so  light  tbat  it  will  oot  onable  a 
ikip  to  pick  her  way  through  the  eddies  and  cur- 
raon  to  the  anchorage.  But  there  cooaes  a  boat 
widi  an  Americao  flag ;  it  proved  to  be  the  gig 

of  tbs  gay  eommaader  of  the  U.  S.  ship 

frooi  Caliao,  boviid  to  New  York.  He  brought 
m  oews  of  the  change  in  the  French  govern- 
■0Bt;  the  King  gone  to  England  a  fugitive ;  and 
kit  throne  usurped  by  a  mad  poet  and  a  half  do- 
sea  equally  sapient  coadjutors.  But  what  was 
qiiio  u  interesting  to  onr  vanity,  the  gallant 
Ceptsin  assured  us  that  the  **  Mexican  war  or 
ndior,  the  eonqnest  of  California,  had  raised 
Anorieaa  character-stock  abroad  fifty  per  cent ; 
ibttbe  John  Bulls  admit  now  we  are  a  great 
people,  aad  no  mistake !" 

About  one  o*clock,  P.  M.,  a  breath  came  from 
na-ward,  the  tide  was  propitious,  and  the  anchor 
Wig  bove  up,  sail  made :  we  passed  gently  be- 
tweeo  the  forts,  and  were  in  the  harbor  of  Rio 
da  Jaueiro ;  but  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the 
wind  failed,  and  the  ship  was  anchored  at  least 
three  miles  from  the  city. 

The  next  morning  at  day  light,  '^  all  hands  to 
Mrab  hammocks  and  bags,"  was  shouted  through 
the  ihip  by  the  boatswain's  mates,  and  the  ope- 
ratioo  was  immediately  commenced.  Every  man 
ipread  out  hio  hammock,  free  from  its  clews,  on 
the  deck,  well  soaped  and  sprinkled  it  with  sand, 
ind  then  spent  some  twenty  minutes  upon  his 
haees,  scrubbing  with  a  hard  hand  brush. 
Clothes'  hags  and  duck  frocks  were  in  turn  sub- 
mitted to  a  similar  process,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hoor.  they  were  secured  to  lines  and  hoisted  up 
to  ihe  ends  of  the  yards  to  dry.  Washing-day 
it  commonly  appointed  by  the  Commodore's 
order,  aad  it  is  usual  to  see  all  the  ships  of  a 
iqaadron  in  port  bedecked  at  the  same  time  du- 
riog  the  morning,  with  the  washed  clothes  and 
hammoeks  of  their  crews.  Lines  are  stretched 
from  the  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  the  spanker- 
boom,  and  aupported  at  the  extremities  of  the 
lower  yards,  and  from  these  lines  the  hammoclts 
aad  bags  are  suspended,  while  clothes  are  hung 
Irom  lines  stretched  between  the  fore  and  main 
•broods.  Wash-day  is  over  before  breakfast; 
inrn'mg  is  never  thought  of.  There  is  something 
very  striking  and  agreeable  in  the  aspect  of  ships 
of  war  lying  in  a  calm  harbor,  with  the  white 
hanmiocks  bung  up  to  dry,. in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. The  scene  has  always  conveyed  to  my 
miad  a  sign  of  cl^^liness  and  comfort,  and  of 
contsatment  on  board. 

Soon  after  dinner,  the  washed  clothes  were 
''piped  detwn,*'  and  the  sea-breeze  coming  fresh 
iato  the  iMrbor,  the  ship  was  again  got  under- 
way and  moored  at  the  usual  anchoraga  of  men- 
tf-wwaff&itUand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Harbor  of  Rio  dt  Janeiro ;  Sugar  Loaf;  Gavia  ; 
Coreovado ;  Praia  do  Flamingo ;  The  eonetaUd 
waters:  Aborigines  of  Rio  dt  Janeiro;  JRes- 
peetabUity  of  the  Portuguese. 

Let  us  glance  round  this  celebrated  bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  somewhat  pear  shaped,  the 
small  end  of  the  pear  representing  the  entrance  ; 
its  diameters  are  about  twenty  miles,  more  or 
less,  but  the  surface  of  the  water  is  broken  by 
several  islands;  the  shores  of  the  harbor  are 
thrown  into  coves  and  bays,  and  points  and  high- 
lands and  headlands.  The  back  ground  is  formed 
by  irregular  mountains  of  considerable  heighti 
so  that  not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  oceaOt 
we  float  in  a  great  basin,  bounded  by  picturesque 
mountain  scenery,  clothed  in  the  luxuriant  veg* 
etation  of  the  tropics. 

Observe  the  peaks  on  the  south  western  side 
of  the  anchorage.  First,  the  dark  cove  of  gran- 
ite at  the  entrance,  called  the  P&o  d*Assuear,  or 
Sugar  Loof,  said  to  be  900  feet  high :  immedi- 
ately after  passing  this  remarkable  rock,  we  open 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Botofogo;  and  beyond  it 
might  be  seen  a  truncated  peak,  presenting  a 
square  surface  resembling  a  ship's  topsail  at  a 
distance,  and,  therefore,  called  **  Gavia,"  stand- 
ing 1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To 
the  northward  of  it  is  another  peak  of  the  same 
height,  called  **  Tejuco,"  and  between  the  two 
is  the  often  named  peak  of  *'  Coreovado,"  which 
is  2,380  feet  high.  Near  the  base  of  Tijneo  is  a 
pretty  country,  and  a  chalybeate  spring  which 
may  be  reached  from  the  city  in  an  omnibus ; 
invalids  in  the  town  who  require  a  cooler  atmoa* 
phere  than  is  sometimes  found  there,  resort  to 
Tejuco.  The  very  pinnacle  of  Coreovado  is  ae- 
cessibie  on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  a  horse ;  and 
from  its  summit,  more  than  2,000  feet  hight  a 
view  of  land  and  sea  may  be  had  worth  the  toil 
of  ascent.  To  the  north,  the  mountain  range* 
blue  in  the  distance,  is  600  feet  high,  and  to  tho 
north  and  east  is  broken  into  fantastie  peaksb 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  pipes  of  an 
organ,  and  this  fancied  resemblance  has  givea 
the  name  to  the  range — os  OrgSos— the  Organ 
Mountains. 

Now  drop  the  eye  from  the  pinnacle  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  the  western  limits  of 
the  waters  of  the  harbor.  Between  the  Sugar 
Loaf  and  a  bold  headland  is  the  entrance  of  Bo- 
tofogo bay,  whose  shore  is  lined  by  **  qaiolas/' 
or  **  chacras,"  or  ^'  viilas,'*  the  country  residenco 
of  men  of  business.  When  unexpectedly  broogbt 
to  view  for  the  first  time,  a  beholder  from  the 
temperate  zone  might  fancy  that  the  scenery  of 
some  gorgeous,  dramatic- temple  had  been  con- 
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verted  into  tabstaotial  things,  for  all  is  so  light, 
so  gay,  80  happy,  that  it  seems  rather  a  poetic 
scene  than  a  real  natural  view.  The  bay  of  Bo- 
tofogo  charmed  the  earliest  European  visiters; 
between  the  base  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  the 
Hill  of  San  Joao,*  the  first  settlement  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  had  its  site ;  it  was  founded  by  Estacio 
de  Sa  In  1567,  and  was  called  Villa  FeMa^Old 
Town, — but  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

Next  to  the  headland  of  Botofogo  is  a  long 
atrip  of  beach,  on  whose  white  sand  the  sea 
rolls ;  and  behind  it  are  dwelling  houses  and  gar- 
dens, and  that  section  of  the  City  called  Catete. 
This  beach  is  known  as  the  Praia  do  Flamingo. 
To  the  north  it  is  interrupted  by  a  broken  point 
of  land,  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  on  which  is 
placed  a  small  white  church  dedicated  to  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Gloria.  Between  the  Gloria  church 
and  the  next  point  of  land  to  the  north,  called 
**  Ponta  Calabou^a,*'  is  a  shallow  cove,  fronting 
a  long  row  of  one  story  white  buildings;  the 
southern  end  of  this  beach  is  called  Praia  das 
FreiraSt  and  at  the  northern,  the  Praia  Santa 
Luzia. 

Between  Ponta  Calabou<;a,  (once  fortified,  and 
still  the  site  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sebastian,)  and 
the  Ilhadas  Cobras  is  another  cove,  which  forms 
the  chief  water-front  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  island  of  Cobras  is  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  land  ;  it  is  covered  by  a  fortress,  and  is 
a  depot  of  naval  stores.  Over  its  western  end 
may  be  seen,  crowning  a  high  hill,  the  convent 
of  San  Beoto,  a  Benedictine  establishment  of 
coDsiderable  wealth,  begun  in  1596 ;  and  near  its 
«a«tem  extremity  is  a  celebrated  rock,  called 
ilha  dos  rattoa,  rat  island.  Navigators,  who 
visit  this  port,  select  this  spot  to  make  observa- 
tions to  determine  the  rate  of  their  chronome- 
ters, although  the  longitude  of  the  rock  itself  has 
not  been  certainly  ascertained.  But  over  the 
Ponta  CalabouQa,  rising  above  the  convent- pile 
of  St.  Sebastian,  may  be  seen  the  newly  finished 
dome  of  the  first  Astronomical  Observatory, 
established  in  Brazil,  which  is  built  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple  begun  by  the  ancient  Jesuits  on  the 
Monro  do  Castelio ;  it  is  under  direction  of  some 
of  the  professors  of  the  Military  school,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  War  department  of  the  imperial  gov- 
emment.f  The  church  of  St.  Sebastian  was 
fousded  in  1567,  in  commemoration  of  a  decis- 
ive victory  gained  by  Salvador  Correa  de  Sa 
over  the  French  under  Viiligaigoon,  and  the  abo- 
riC^oal  tribe  of  Tamoyos,  their  allies,  on  the  20th 
of  Janaary  of  that  year,  which  is  the  day  marked 
by  religious  observances  in  honor  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian»  after  whom  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was 
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first  named  by  the  Portugnese  founders.  Tbe 
Astronomical  instruments  will  soon  be  moaated, 
and  tbe  longitude  of  Rat  Island  will  be  leca- 
rately  determined.  Already  tbe  meridian  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  made  the  longitudinal  zero  for 
measuring  the  extent  of  .the  empire  by  Brazil- 
ians.  (See  Appendix — Description  of  Brazil.) 
The  island  of  Cobras  then  is  a  remarkable  poiat; 
it  separates  the  anchorage  of  merchant  sbipi, 
which  is  to  the  north,  from  that  occupied  by  ships 
of  war.  To  the  north  we  see  Ilha  do  Goveraa- 
dor — Govemor*s  island — which  is  eight  or  nine 
miles  in  length,  constituting  a  part  of  tbe  rich 
domain  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  Brazil,  vidi 
numerous  islets,  and  a  broad  sheet  of  wateriest 
in  the  distance :  to  the  east  we  have  a  series  of 
coves  and  headlands,  and  a  thriving  village  sow 
called  the  city  of  Nictheroy,  stretched  along  a 
beach  named  Praia  Grande.  Near  to  it  is  the 
village  of  San  Domingo,  where  foreigners  sought 
for  Madame  Constant  to  purchase  "Dolces'*— 
sweetmeats,  among  which  limes  may  be  setdoira 
as  the  most  popular. 

On  these  various  and  numerous  points  are 
dwellings,  or  forts,  or  churches,  or  convents,  nes- 
tled in  shrubbery,  or  shaded  by  palms  aod  ba- 
nanas ;  and  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  it  may  detect 
white  country  houses  perched,  in  the  valleys,  on 
prominent  knolls,  and  in  contrast  with  the  green 
and  naturally  picturesque  scenery  arouod  on 
every  hand. 

"  *tis  a  woundroaa  sight  to  see, 
What  heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land.** 

A  little  more  than  three  centuries  since,  all 
these  hills  and  valleys  and  mountains  were  the 
free  heritage  of  the  children  of  the  soO.  They 
wandered  over  the  land  and  thoaght  it  thein, 
and  where  they  had  their  homes  they  resisted  tbe 
aggression  of  their  neighbors,  and  acknowledged 
no  masters.  The  people  who  inhabited  tbe 
country  around  this  bay  constituted  a  warlike 
tribe,  called  Tupinambas.  They  wore  orna- 
ments suspended  through  artificial  boles  in  tbeir 
lips  and  cheeks,  as  our  ladies  now  omament 
their  ears,  (but  more  delicately  to  be  sure,)  their 
bodies  were  tatooed  or  painted,  not  the  faces, 
and  a  crown  of  feathers  and  collar  of  conch 
shells,  constituted  the  high  costume  on  great  oc- 
casions. Still,  they  were  not  always  fierce; 
sometimes  they  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  aod 
they  seemed  to  have  loved  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  were  close  obaervefs  of  natare; 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  they  bestowed 
significant  names  on  places.  The  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  learned  Tupinambas  called  Gaaa- 
bara,  or  Nichtheroy,  which  being  translated,  is 
»•  the  concealed  waters.**  These,  with  tbe  laads, 
were  given  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  a  gci- 
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emua  Pope  of  Rome ;  hin  geaeroaity  like  that 
of  frequeot  modera  inetancee  in  a  small  way, 
C08I  biiD  ootbin|;«  for  be  could  oot  take  the  coun- 
try biiDMlf.  and  therefore  he  gave  it  in  fee  aim- 
pie  10  tboae  who  thouji^bt  they  could  posoese  it 
io  defiance  of  natural  ownership  by  the  aborigi- 
nes. The  Tiiptt  ambaa,  aa  well  as  almoat  all 
the  liunral  inhabitanre  of  Brazil  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  have  been  aacrificed,  nomiaally^  to 
please  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaua  Chriat.  but 
io  fact  to  the  cupidity,  luat  and  cruelty  of  Cu- 
ropeao  adventurere,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
make  religion  the  cloak  and  excuaa  for  murder 
iml  robbery.  Have  the  be  arte  of  men  changed 
macb  since  those  daya  of  exemplary  piety,  or 
had  iotelligeoce  become  too  generally  diflfuaed  to 
permit  officers  of  religion  to  domineer  over  the 
cooKieucea  and  rights  of  men.  Would  a  pope 
ii  ibis  century  dare  to  give  away  a  newly  dis- 
covered country  to  any  throne;  even  Wilkes's 
oew  coutioeut  is  safe  from  papal  generoftity.  But 
it  is  well  that  the  old  names,  Ganabara  aud 
Nicbibt;rny.  have  been  changed ;  for  these  are  no 
looger  "concealed  waters;*'  the  shores  are  no 
louger  solitary  and  silent;  a  dreary  solitude 
imidn such  scenery  would  almost  inspire  fear; 
bat  that  has  disappeared  and  vaulahed  with  the 
aiH>ngtne8:  not  one  of  those  who  once  wandered 
00  these  shores  by  moonlight,  or  sped  lightly 
erer  the  **  concealed  waters*'  in  his  canoe. 
breathing  love  to  his  Fayaway,  or  seeking  to 
ittrprise  bis  foe,  is  left.  A  lapse  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  what  a  change ! 

The  waters  of  the  harbor  are  cut  by  hundreds 
of  keels;  merchant  ships  from  almost  all  coun- 
tries, followed  up  by  their  reapeciive  men-of-war, 
u pilot-fishes,  being  roost  haiOileaa,  are  said  to 
pnceed  sharks;  boats  moving  under  tall  latine 
nils,  or  rowed  by  half-naked  negroes,  are  scat- 
tered io  various  directions,  and  small  black  steam- 
on  are  puffing  and  splashing  between  the  cities 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Praia  Grande. — city  of 
Nichtherfaoy — and  Botofogo,  neighboring  centres 
of  popalatioo.  Place  two  hundred  thousand  actors 
OD  this  stage,  amidst  the  scenery  1  have  indica- 
ted, and  imagination  will  create  beauties  and 
poiitioDs  to  delight  even  fastidious  lovers  of  both 
the  simple  and  the  dramatic  in  nature. 

There  is  a  history  or  a  tradition  connected 
with  almost  every  peint  I  have  named.  Let  us 
niB  back  a  few  centuries.  Like  moat  of  the 
Ao|io-SHxon  race  living  in  this  year,  1848,  I 
^  yoa  entertain,  if  not  a  contemptuous,  cer- 
taioly  oot  a  very  respectful  opinion  of  the  Por- 
^goese,  or  of  any  of  the  blood.  Portugal  has 
ceased  to  be  a  prominent  nation  ;  she  has  ceased 
|o  Mt,  and  is  in  fact  nationally  dead,  and  the  ez- 
^^H  S^isrations — ^yonng  America,  if  not  young 
£agltad*-paas  by  every  thing  that  i§  of  Portu- 
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guese  origin,  except  Port  wine,  and  even  that. 
It  is  supposed  of  late  years,  is  improved  by  bap- 
tism in  London*  If  we  cannot  respect  the  Por« 
tuguese  for  what  they  are,  possibly  we  may  refl« 
pect  them  for  what  they  have  done  in  times  past; 
they  once  coustituted  a  highly  respectable  na- 
tion; but  from  too  much  pride,  ambition, or  glory 
in  her  people;  or  perhaps  from  being  too  easily 
aucceasful  in  her  enterprises,  Portugal  has  fa  Ilea 
into  national  senility  and  weakness.  Her  com- 
merce, her  manufactures,  her  agriculture,  at- 
tract little  attention ;  her  science  and  her  liter* 
ature  are  now  so  unimportant  to  the  rest  of  thd 
world,  it  baa  become  a  very  general  opinion,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Portuguese  language  to 
compensate  for  the  toil  of  its  acquisition.*  One 
no  more  thinks  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  or 
Dutch,  is  necessary  to  a  polite  education  than 
the  Qu^chua  of  Peru,  ^or  the  Hawaiian  tongue 
of  the  Sandwich  islands.  Both  Holland  and 
Portugal  are  unfortunate  in  the^ir  languages, 
which  strangers  find  to  be  harsh  and  disa- 
greeable ;  but  to  their  credit  it  can  be  said* 
Brazilians  and  Portuguese,  and  Hollanders  too, 
when  educated,  are  taught  to  converse  flu- 
ently in  French — which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  our  diplomatic  agents  at  all  foreign  courts* 
Elpino  complains,  in  one  of  bis  odes  of  the 
fashion  in  Lisbon  to  study  French  to  the  negleot 
of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  pettiU  maitret  of  his 
time^* 

«  N&o  fallSo 
J&  noasOB  mo^oa  Portugues,  06  parlio 
Ou  Linguns  estrangeiraa,  que  mal  aaliem, 
Ou  hnm  Dialeeto  informe,  niioca  ouvido, 
De  Portugues  ede  Fracex  meado.*'— p.  78^  torn.  1. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  my  duty  more  than  once  to 
explain  to  otherwise  well  educated  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, that  Dutchmen  and  Germans  speak  distinct 
languages;  that  a  Hollander  cannot  understand 
a  German  or  be  understood  by  him.  Do  not 
suppose  that  these  remarks  are  prompted  alto- 
gether by  circumstances  or  events  connected 
with  my  p  esent  associations. 

Monuments  of  Portuguese  glory  stand  prom- 
inently on  almost  every  chart  or  map  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  Portu- 
guese names  borne  by  islands,  capes,  coasts,  towns 
or  cities;  but  neither  these  names,  nor  those  of  the 
Albuquerques,  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  led  the 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  of  Magellant 
whose  starry  clouds  attract  the  gaxe  of  the  south- 
ern voyager,  whose  vessel  was  the  first  to  cir- 

*  Vide,  Poeaiaa  de  Elpino  Durienae— tomo  l,p.  68—71, 
LUboa,  1813. 

Docemente  anapira  doce  cants 
A  Portugotsa  Moaa,  filba  berdetra 
Da  Grega  e  da  Latina. 
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Thou  art  with  Me  in  my  Nightly  Drtam». — Skttchu* 
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camoavigftte  the  earth;  nor  «*08  Lutiadas/' 
the  epic  of  Camoens;  nor  the  poesias  of  Anto- 
nio Ferreira  have  been  enough  to  secure  res- 
pectful consideration  for  the  Portuguese  by  An- 
glo-Saxons of  the  present  day.  Whether  in 
Europe,  Africa,  India,  China,  or  Brazil,  mem- 
bers of  the  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rare,  when 
▼isiting  Portuguese  settlements,  speak  of  the  in- 
habitants among  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Daygots^ "  Diegos*'  that  is, — ^Jimmies,  somewhat 
contemptuously  used,  as  the  epithet  '*  Yankee,** 
or  **  Jonathan,*' was  once  freely  applied  to  all 
Americans  by  the  English  : — the  term  Yankee 
is  not  now  very  frequently  employed  in  that 
sense.  I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  the  grave 
opinion  of  an  American  sailor,  that  every  man 
who  does  not  speak  English,  might  be  safely 
hung  as  a  pirate.  **Sir,**  said  Jack,  who  had 
seized  a  poor  Spanish  countryman  on  suspicion, 
when  piracies  were  frequent  near  the  island  of 
Cuba — *'Sir,'*  said  he.  respectfully  touching  his 
hat  to  his  commanding  officer,  **  he  can*t  speak 
English  :  what  better  evidence  do  you  want  that 
he*t  a  bloody  pirate  ?*' 


Thou  art  with  Me  in  my  Nightly  Dreams. 

Thou'rt  with  me  in  my  nightly  druams^ 

The  dear,  long  reverirs  of  the  day, 
Their  shadowy  shapes  and  dewy  light, 

Have  passed  from  brain  and  heart  away ; 
TheyVe  gone — ^as  birds  of  summer  wing 

A  hurried  flight  at  winter's  chill, 
To  find  in  distant,  genial  climes 

Perftima  and  warmth  and  music  stiH. 

Yet  gentler,  fay-like  visions  float 

To  dreamy  music,  round  my  couch— 
And  the  darkly-buried  Past  upsprings 

Living  and  glowing  at  their  touch. 
High,  silvery  clouds  their  censers  raise; 

All  sweets  the  Past  once  held  for  me, 
(Sweets  that  have  changed  to  wormwood  since,) 

They  bring  ms  love  and  hope  and  thee  1 

Thee !  not  as  at  our  parting  seen — 

In  friendly  guise,  that  mocked  the  while, 
And  mien  so  free— thou  could'st  not  dream 

Of  the  heart  that  broke  beneath  thy  smile  ! 
But  with  deep  eyes,  all  lit  with  love — 

Sach  tremulous,  mysterious  gleam. 
As  shimmers  through  the  lucent  wave 

Of  an  Indian,  diamond-bedded  stream. 

I  know  but  Love,  as  round  my  hand, 

I  feel  thy  warm,  soft  fingers  twine  : 
Love  quivers  in  the  full  rich  lip 

That  passionately  lights  on  mine. 
Some  half  formed  words  of  tenderness 

Are  breathed — not  spoken  in  my  ear ; 
My  heart  lies  moveless,  lest  its  throb 

Shottld  drown  one  note  of  touada  ■•  dear. 


Why  should'at  thou  come  T  on  this  eold  hetrt 

Why  fall  epring  ahowers  of  Memory *s  rain, 
The  young  blooms  smiling  from  the  earth 

7*he  frost  will  soon  cut  down  again— > 
The  frost  that  thou  didst  leave — chough  night 

Show  here  and  there  a  vctrdast  spot. 
The  day  will  find  but  blackened  waaiea— 

Ruins  to  tell  where  Ikou  art  not ! 

BIat. 


SKETCHES. 
I. 

THE  EVIL  ETE. 


Chrysostom,  in  his  12th  homily  oo  the  lit 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  delivered  somewhere 
about  the  year  380  of  the  Christian  era,  men- 
tions seyeral  superstitious  practices  as  prevalent 
at  that  time  among  the  Christians  of  Aotioch, 
no  less  than  among  their  heathen  neighboore. 
One  of  these  was  the  practice  of  anointing  the 
forehead  of  a  new-born  infant  with  modorsed- 
iment  taken  from  the  bath,  for  the  purpoie  of 
averting  the  influence  of  the  tvU  eye. 

A  remedy  for  the  efifects  of  the  evil  eye,  moeh 
in  vogue  among  the  Jews  of  Barhary  at  the 
present  day,  is  composed  (among  other  iogredi- 
ents.)  of  seven  burning  coals  taken  from  the  oveo, 
which  are  slaked  in  water  from  the  bath  in  which 
the  women  bathe.  This  is  stated  io  the  9tb  chap- 
ter of  Sorrow's  Gypsies  of  Spatn^  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1842. 

The  bath  referred  to  by  Chrysostom,  likewise, 
was  in  all  probability  that  of  the  women ;  for  bo 
says  it  was  the  women, — ** nurses,  or  maid  ser- 
vants/'— who  thus  anointed  the  child's  forehead. 


11. 


REMARKS   ON  A   PASSAGE  IIV  CICERO. 

In  the  4th  letter  of  the  4th  book  of  Cicero*! 
EpUtolae  ad  Familiarea,  an  account  is  given  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  senate  toochiog  the  recall 
of  Marcellus  from  banishment  Cesar  had  coa- 
sented  to  the  recall,  upon  the  general  interces- 
sion of  the  senate.  **  Itaque,**  (proceeds  Cicero,) 
»*cum  omnes  ante  me  rogoti  gratias  CsMari  egis- 
sent,  preter  Volcatium,  (is  enim,  si  eo  locoessaCi 
negavit  se  faeturum  fuisae,)  ego  rogatns  raataw 
meum  consilium.'*  These  words  of  Cicero  are 
thus  translated  by  Melmoth :  **  All  the  seoaton 
who  had  been  asked  their  opinion  before  ine» 
severally  returned  their  acknowledgments  to 
Cesar,  except  Vokatine,  who  dednred  that  h« 
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wooid  oot  have  made  them,  even  if  be  had  been 
in  the  place  of  Marcellua  himdolf.  But  when  it 
ctffle  to  my  turn,  I  instantly  changed  a  resolu- 
tkm  which  I  had  long  formed/*  And,  in  a  note, 
Melmotb  adds :  **  Probably  the  person  here  men- 
dooed  is  Lucius  Volcatius  Tulius,  who  was  con- 
sni  in  the  year  687.  The  noble  spirit  which  he 
ihoved  apon  this  occasion,  in  scorning  to  thank 
Cesar  for  what  the  usurper  ought  to  have  had 
no  power  to  bestow,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages 
of  die  republic :  and  though  Cicero  speaks  of  it 


Volcatius,  if  a  friend  of  Marcellus,  would 
pond  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  declaration 
which  Melmoth  ascribes  to  him  could  only  hava 
been  appended  to  that  response  in  some  such 
mode  as  this— **  To  the  question,  Shall  Marcel- 
lus be  recalled  1  I  answer,  yes.  But  I  give  you 
no  thanks  for  permitting  him  to  be  recalled ;  and 
I  would  not  have  done  so.  even  if  I  had  been  in 
the  place  of  Marcellus  himself.*'  3rdly.  A  per- 
son  named  Volcatius  was  an  officer  in  Ciesar*s 
army,  during  both  the  Gallic  and  the  Civil  war; 


vithoBt  the  least  approbation,  it  was  the  only  i  see  Cssnr's   Commentaries,  De  Bdlo   Gallico 


arcumstaoce  in  this  business  that  merited  his 
applause.*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  difficulty  lies 
in  the  words,  i$  emm,  si  to  loco  tsstU  negavit  se 
fxtunm  Juiise ;  of  which  the  literal  version  is, 
"for  he  declared  that  if  he  were  in  that  place, 
h»  woald  not  have  done  it.*'  Melmoth,  concur- 
riog  with  all  the  commentators,  (except  per- 
haps Croesti,)  considers  the  expression  **iu  that 
place,"  as  equivalent  to  **in  the  place  of  Mar- 
ttUot.'*  But  there  are  several  grounds  for  think- 
iog  tkat  such  ao  interpretation  is  wrong;  that 
Volcatius  was  opposed  to  the  recall  of  Marcel- 
^;  and  that  what  he  declared  was,  that  if  he 
were  io  Cesar's  place,  he  would  not  have  acted 
a<CcMrhad  done,  in  consenting  to  that  uiea- 
wre.  1st.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  if  Vol- 
eatiai  was  a  friend  of  Marcellus,  and  had  uuited 
*i(h  the  other  senators  iu  supplicating  Ciesar  lor 


VI,  29.  De  Bdlo  Civili  III,  52.  And  during  the 
same  year  in  which  Marcellus  was  recalled,  a 
person  named  Volcatius  held  the  office,  or  at 
least  exercised  the  functions,  of  prator  urbanus^ 
as  appears  from  the  14tli  letter  of  the  IStb  book 
of  these  same  epistles ;  and  this  was  doubtless 
by  the  appoiutment  of  Cssar  himself,  as  Mel- 
moth admits.  There  was,  then,  at  least  one  Vol- 
catius who  was  an  adherent  of  Cssar,  and  al- 
most by  necessary  consequence  an  enemy  of 
Marcellus  :  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  a  different  Volcatius  who  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recalling  Marcellus  from  exile.  If  the 
person  who  voted  was  Ciesar*s  adherent,  Mel- 
motb*s  interpretation  of  what  Cicero  represents 
him  as  declaring  on  that  occasion  must  be  wrong. 
Ernesti,  iu  the  historical  index  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Cicero,  says,  respecting  the  Volcatius 
mentioned  in  the  letter  under  consideratiou,  "M. 


hi<  recall,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  couductj  Marcello  offionsus,  Cssari  non  agit  gratias,  eo 


10  oograteful  and  insulting  to  Caedar,  as  that 
which  Mdmotb  attributes  to  him ;  to  say  nuth- 
log  of  the  peril  of  provoking  the  resentment  of 
a  man  whose  power  was  absolute  over  the  Ro- 
nan  empire,  and  over  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
cv«r]r  iudividual  within  its  bounds.  2ndly.  The 
qaeitioo  propounded  to  the  senators,  and  to  Vol- 
eatioA  among  the  rest,  (propounded  too  by  Cie- 
*>rhiniself,  as  the  presidiug  officer  of  the  senate,) 
*ai  not  whether  acknowledgments  should  bo 
made  to  Caesar  for  consenting  to  the  recall  of 
Uarcellns;  but  whether  'Marcellus  should  or 
ihttuld  out  be  recalled.  For  the  recall  was  to 
h«  the  act  of  the  senate,  in  form  at  least,  how- 
ever it  might  depend  in  reality  upon  the  will  of 
Ca«ar.  To  the  question,  Shall  Marcellus  here- 
«/^d?  Volcatius,  if  opposed   to  the   measure. 


restitute.**  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Ernesti  understood  the  passage  as  we  have  ex- 
plained it. 


III. 


THE  DELUGE  OT  OGTOES,  A2f  D  THE  COMET  OF  1680. 

Censorinus.  in  the  2Ist  chapter  of  his  treatise 
De  Die  Natali,  following  (no  doubt)  the  chro- 
nology of  Varro,  plHces  the  deluge  of  Ogyges, 
which  Varro  calls  the  first  deluge,  1600  years 
before  the  first  olympiad ;  that  is,  2,376  years 
before  the  christian  era.  According  to  the  He- 
brew chronology  uf  the  bible,  the  deluge  of  Noah 
occurred  2.349  yean  before  the  christian  era. 


^auW  reply  in  the  negative,  and  might  well  be  j  The  difference  between  the  two  periods  is  only 
•oppowd  to  add  the  remark,  that  if  be  had  been  27  years;. a  difference  so  incoiiiiderabie,  that 


*o  Ca«ir*a  place,  he  would  not  have  consented, 
*(Cc«ar  had  done,  to  have  Marcellus  recalled. 
"«  to  the  question  so  propounded,  a  remark 
from  Volcatius,  that  he  would  not  have  made 
acknowledgments  to  Cesar  even  if  he  had  been 
inthepUceof  Marcellus  himself,  would  plainly 
Bare  been  irrelevant:  since  we  must  suppose 
t^t  when  asked,  Shall  Marcellus  be  recalled? 


Cuvier  deems  it  scarcely  possible  the  two  com- 
putations should  not  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
event  under  different  names.  See  his  Revolu* 
lions  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  (p.  108—109, 
of  the  translation  published  in  Philadelphia  ia 
1831.) 

Another  computation   makes  the  deluga   of 
Ogyges  precede  the  first  olympiad  by  only  1,020 
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yeRre,  nnd  consequently  pliicesit  only  1.796  years 
before  Christ*  The  authorities  for  this  compu- 
tation are  referred  to  by  Cuvierinthe  place  cited 
above. 

An  astronomical  phenomenon  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary nature,  the  detail  of  which,  as  given 
by  Varro,  has  been  preserved  in  Varro's  own 
MTords  by  Saint  Au{;u8tine  in  the  8ih  chapter  of 
the  21st  book  of  his  work  De  Civitate  Dei,  is 
likewise  referred  to  the  same  eventful  period, 
the  reign  of  Ogyges.  The  passage  of  Varro  is 
as  follows;  '*  A  wonderful  prodigy  took  place  in 
the  sky  For  in  that  most  noble  star  of  Venus, 
which  Plautus  calls  Fesperugo,  Homer  Hesperus^ 
styling  it  most  beautiful.  Castor  writes  that  so 
great  a  prodigy  took  place,  that  it  changed  its 
colour,  magnitude,  figure,  course  :  which  neither 
before  nor  afterwards  so  befell.  Adrastus  of 
Cyzicus,  and  Dion  of  Nea polls,  illustrious  as- 
tronomers, said  that  this  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Ogyges.'*  (In  calo  mirabiU  exstitit  portentum. 
Nam  in  Stella  Veneris  nobilissima,  quam  Plautus 
Vesperuginem^  Homerus  Hesperon  appellate  pul- 
eherrimam  digens.  Castor  scribit  tantum  porten- 
tum erstitisse,  ut  mutaret  colortm,  magnitudinem, 
Jiguram,  cursum  :  quod  factum  ita  neque  antea  nee 
postea  sit.  Hoc  factum  Ogyge  rege  dicebant 
Adrastus  Cyzicenus  etDion  Ntapolites,  matkema- 
iici  nobiles.) 

Gibi)on*s  remarks  upon  the  comet,  which  ap- 
peared iu  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
may  be  suitably  subjoined.  In  the  43rd  chapter 
of  bis  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
Mrrites  thus : 

"In  the  narrow  space  of  history  and  fable, 
one  and  the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have 
revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal  revolutions  of 
Ave  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  first, 
which  ascends  beyond  the  christian  era  ooe  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  co- 
eval with  Ogyges,  the  father  of  Grecian  anti- 
quity. And  this  appearance  explains  the  tradi- 
tion which  Varro  has  preserved,  that  under  his 
reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size, 
figure,  and  course;  a  prodi;!;y  without  example 
eifher  iu  past  or  succeeding  ages.  The  second 
visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  is  darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra, 
the  seveuth  of  the  Pleiads,  %vho  have  been  re- 
duced to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
That  nymph,  the  wile  of  Dardanus,  was  unable 
to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country :  she  aban- 
doned the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from 
the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from 
her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  comet. 
The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred 
and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the 
tremendous  comet  of  the  Sybil,  and  perhaps  of 
PUoy,  which  arose  iu  the  west  two  generations 


bffnre  the  reign  of  Cyrus.    The  fourth  appari- 
tion, fory-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and  important. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  long-haired  starwiu 
conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations,  duriog 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young  Oc- 
tavian,  in  honor  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.    The 
vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to  heaven  the 
divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherisbed  aud 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  a  statesman :  white 
his  secret  superstition  referred  the  comet  to  the 
glory  of  his  own  times.     The  fifth  visit  has  al- 
ready been  ascribed  to  the  fifth  year  of  Justioiao, 
which  coincides  with  the  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  of  the  christian  era.    And  it  may  deserve 
notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer  in- 
terval,  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  tun. 
The  sixth  return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
six,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and 
China;  and  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades, 
the  christians  aud  mahometaos  might  sormi^e, 
with  equal  reason,  that  it  portended  the  destruc- 
tions of  the  infidels.     The  seventh  phenoroeiioD, 
of  one  thousand  six   hundred  and  eighty,  was 
presented   to   the  eyes  of  an   enlightened  a>;e. 
The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice 
which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorurd, 
that  the  comet  *  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  pes- 
tilence and  war.'     Its  road  io   the  heavens  w'»s 
observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flarostead  aod 
Cassini ;  and  the  mathematical  science  of  Ber- 
noulli, Newton,  and    Halley,  investigated   the 
laws  of  its  revolutions.     At  the  er^4i^  period,  io 
the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  five, 
their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  ibe 
astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  Sibe- 
rian or  American  wilderness.'*     And  iu  a  nute 
he  observes,  that  **  Whisfon.  the  honest,  pinu$, 
visionary  VVhiston,  had   fancied,   for  the  era  of 
Noah^s  flood,   a  prior  apparition   of  the  same 
comet,  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tHil.*' 
VVhiston  can  scarcely  be  condemned  a»  vis- 
ionary in  supposing  ih;it  there  had  been  another 
apparition  of  the  same  comet,  prior  to  the  first 
of  those  which  Gibbon   has  mentioned  above; 
however  visionary  he   may  have  been  io  eon- 
Electing  it  with  the  general  deluge.     The  period- 
ical time  of  575  years,   added  to    1,767  before 
Christ,  (the  date  of  the  first  apparition  reeonled 
by  Gibbon.)  carries  us  back  to  the  year  234*2 
before  Christ;  only  seven  years  later  than  ih« 
year  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Uebresr 
computation. 
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IV. 


UKRVOUS   8TMPATHT. 


Nicepborus  Gregoras,  a  Greek  writer  ivho 
iloDrisbed  about  the  year  1.325  of  the  christian 
era«  tells  a  singular  story  of  the  sympathetic  af- 
fectioD  of  one  part  of  the  body  from  an  injury 
indicted  on  another.  The  passage  occurs  in  his 
commentary  on  the  treatise  of  Synesius  con- 
cerning Dreams,  fSynesii  Opera^  td.  Turnthtu^ 
Font,  1553,  p.  96 — 7y)  and  is  as  follows  : 

"I  myself  once  saw  a  boy  that  had  been 
iroonded  with  an  arrow  in  the  nerve  of  the  neclc, 
to  whom  it  thence  befell  that  one  of  his  feet  be- 
came seized  with  a  kind  of  torpor,  and  that  the 
affectioD  eontinaed  thenceforward  incurable,  so 
that  while  the  other  font  grew  with  his  age,  this 
ODe  remained  of  the  slenderness  it  then  was,  and  j 
of  the  length  it  then  was.  hanging  idle  and  use- 
)«i8.  Rod  like  some  lifeless  burthen.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  know  not  the  causes  and  the  rea- 
soa9,  it  creates  a  difficulty,  how  the  hand,  being 
Dearer,  remained  insensible  of  the  injury,  while 
the  foot,  which  lay  far  off,  shared  in  the  suflfer- 
itig.  But  as  many  as  with  rational  discernment 
coutemplate  the  things  in  the  world,  may  find  , 
Dianj  similar  cases.  For  not  all  bodies  are  sen- 
sible of  the  same  affection,  nor  all  the  parts  of 
thehody;  but  that  body  which  is  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  sufier  the  afTeciiun,  and  that  part  of  the 
hodj  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  sympathize 
ioit;  and  at  the  fitting  time,  and  in  the  fitting 
i&Honer.  As,  of  fragrance  diffused  through  the 
air,  neither  wood  is  sensible,  nor  sto-^e,  nor  even 
indeed  the  ear,  nor  the  hand,  nor  the  foot,  but 
oolj  (he  sense  of  smell ;  and  as  of  melody  the 
ear  alone,  and  of  colours  the  eye  alone.** 


V. 


RF.MARK8   ON  A  PASSAGE  IV  CJt^SAU. 

When  Cenar,  in  bis  reply  to  the  proposals  of 
Afrnnius  and  Petreins  for  the  surrender  of  their 
"fmy,  (Dt  Btlto  CivHu  L  85,)  says,  ''in  se  aetn- 
^i«  exni«»iionem  nihil  valere,  quod  superioribus 
heiti*  probati  ad  obtinendos  exercitus  evoceotur,** 
he  hqs  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  complain* 
10^  that  veteran  soldiery  had  been  recalled  into 
Kryice  against  him.  More,  whose  edition  of 
Cc«ar  was  published  iu  1780,  gives  the  follow- 
ing eiplanation  of  the  passage:  **Non  licebat 
veternuo  miliii,  per  aetatem  niiiitiae  vacationem 
bal)ere:  sed  evocabantur,  modo  Cssari  ea  re 
damnum  daretur.  Vide  c.  3.  *  multi  undique  . .  . 
evocaotur.*  Ergo  ad  obtinendoa  extrcitus  est, 
uieo  ut  Pompeius  habere  possit  exercitus  inte- 


gros,  neque  careat  iis,  unde  possint  exercitus  con- 
fici.**  And  this  explanation  given  by  More  it 
repeated  by  Oberlin  and  other  subsequent  edi- 
tors. Duncan's  English  translation  is  unequiv- 
ocally to  the  same  effect;  and  the  French  trans- 
lation in  Nisard't  collection  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sics seems  to  proceed  upon  the  same  understand- 
ing of  Ciesar's  words.  It  is  as  follows  :  "c*est 
contre  lui  qu*au  m^pris  des  privileges  de  T&ge, 
on  rappeile  au  service  des  veterans  qui  ont  fait 
toutes  les  guerres  pr^cedentes."  In  my  opinion* 
however,  Cesar  refers  to  the  veteran  generals 
that  bad  been  recalled  into  service  against  him, 
not  to  the  veteran  soldiers.  The  proper  and  in^ 
deed  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase  ad  obti" 
nendos  exercitus  is,  **to  take  the  command  of 
armies;**  and  More*s  interpretation  cannot  be 
adopted  without  doing  violence  to  the  words. 
Besides,  it  appears  from  Sallust,  {De  Bella  Cat* 
ilinario,  cap.  59,)  that  Petreins,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  the  republic  in  the  battle  in  which 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain,  had  at  that  time 
been  more  than  thirty  years  engaged  iu  military 
service.  Caesar,  therefore,  at  a  period  fourteen 
years  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  might 
well  say  that  veteran  generals,  without  regard  to 
their  privilege  of  exemption  by  reason  of  age 
from  further  duty  in  war,  bad  been  recalled  into 
service  agaiust  bim. 


VI. 


ST.  JEa0ME*S  naEAH. 

The  genera]  subject  of  St.  Jerome's  letter  to 
Eustochinm,  (Opera,  ex  Erasmi  editiotie,  i537, 
vol.  I, p.  134,)  is  the  proper  education  and  deport- 
ment of  a  christian  virgin.  In  this  letter  hedia- 
courages  the  study  of  the  heathen  literature,  and 
enforces  his  advice  in  that  particular  by  the  nar- 
ration of  what  he  himself,  iu  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  had  suffered  in  a  dream  or  vision  on  ac* 
count  of  his  addiction  to  that  study.  The  pas- 
sage is  as  follows : 

— ^*For  what  communion  is  there  of  light 
with  darkness  ?  what  agreement  of  Christ  with 
Belial  ?  What  has  Horace  to  do  with  the  psal- 
ter ?  Maro  with  the  gospels  ?  Cicero  with  the 
apostles  ?  Is  not  a  brother  scandalized  if  he 
see  you  recumbent  in  a  place  of  idols?  And 
although  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and 
nothing  to  be  rejected  which  is  received  with 
thanksgiving;,  yet  we  ought  not  to  drink  at  the 
same  time  the  cup  of  Christ  and  the  cup  of  dev* 
ils.  I  will  relate  to  you  the  history  of  my  own 
misfortune.  When,  very  many  years  ago,  1  had 
cut  myself  off",  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  from  home,  parents,  sister,  relations,  andv 
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IV hat  ifl  more  difficult  thao  all,  from  the  use  of 
dainty  food,  and  was  going  a  soldier  of  Christ 
to  Jerusalem,  I  could  not  deprive  myself  of  the 
library  which,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  labor, 
I  had  collected  for  myself  at  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, wretch  that  I  was,  I  fasted,  purposing 
presently  afterwards  to  read  Tully.  After  fre- 
quent vigils  of  the  night ;  after  tears  which  the 
recollection  of  past  sins  forced  out  of  my  inmost 
vitals,  Piautus  was  taken  iuto  my  hands.  If  at 
any  time,  coming  back  to  myself,  I  began  to  read 
the  prophets,  the  rude  style  was  abhorrent  to 
me^  and  because  with  my  blind  eyes  I  saw  not 
the  light,  I  thought  it  the  fault  not  of  my  eyes, 
but  of  the  sun.  While  the  old  serpent  was  so 
beguiling  me,  about  the  middle  of  lent  a  fever, 
pouring  into  my  marrow,  seized  upon  my  ex- 
hausted body,  and  without  any  intermission,  (a 
thing  that  may  itself  be  incredible  to  tell.)  so  fed 
upon  ray  unfortunate  members,  that  I  scarcely 
held  my  bones  together.  Meanwhile  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  my  fuueral;  aud  the  vital 
flame  of  the  soul,  the  whole  body  now  becoming 
cold,  was  ju:«t  fluttering  in  the  breast,  which  alune 
retained  a  slight  de;f;ree  of  warmth,  when,  sud 


that  any  sleep,  or  vain  dream,  with  which  we  are 
often  deluded.  Witness  that  tribunal  before 
which  1  lay;  witness  that  stern  judgment  wbich 
I  feared,  (so  may  it  never  happen  to  me  to  fall 
into  the  like  trial,)  that  I  had  my  shouldere  livid 
with  bruises,  that  I  felt  the  pain  of  the  blowi 
after  my  sleep,  and  that  1  thenceforth  read  di- 
vine compositions  with  such  zeal  as  I  had  never 
shown  in  reading  human/* 

Subsequently,  in  his  controversy  with  Roffi* 
una,  Jerome  appears  to  have  been  much  pes- 
tered about  this  vision  by  bis  adversary,  who 
charged  him  with  the  commission  of  perjury  and 
sacrilege  in  violating  his  promise  to  abstaio  from 
the  study  of  the  Gentile  literature.  To  thii 
charge  he  makes  the  following  reply,  (vol.  U,  p. 
208—209.) 

"He  objects  to  me  perjury  mixed  with  sacri- 
lege, because,  in  the  book  wherein  I  speak  to 
one  that  was  to  be  trained  up  as  a  virgin  of 
Christ,  f  made,  while  sleepiug,  a  promise  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  judge,  that  I  ivould  never  give 
application  to  secular  literature,  and  have  never- 
theless sometimes  remembered  that  condemned 
learning.*'— ''J  said  that  f  would  not  read  secu- 


tieuly  carrieii  away  in  spirit,  I  am  dragged  to  the  |lar  literature  thenceforth:  it  is  a  promise  for  the 
CriimiiMl  of  the  judge,  where  such  wiia  the  light, !  future,  not  an  abolition  of  past  memory.  And 
mid  suih  the  dazzling  glare  from  the  brightness  how,  you  will  say,  do  you  retain  what  you  have 
«)f  rbose  who  stood  around,  that,  cast  forward  j  not  re- perused  for  so  long  a  time?  If  again  I 
upon  the  ^ronnd.   I   did   not  dare  to  look  up.   shall  reply  anything  out  of  ancient  books,  lod 


Hein^  interrogated  about  my  quality,  1  answered 
that  I  was  a  christian.  Thereupon  he  who  pre- 
eid<)d  snys,  *Thou  liest;  thou  art  a  disciple  of 
Cicero,  not  of  Christ.  For  where  thy  treasure 
is,  there  is  your  heart  also.*  1  was  immediately 
struck  dumb,  and  ami'l  the  stripes,  (for  he  bad 
t>rdered  me  to  be  beaten,)  1  was  yet  more  tor- 
mented by  the  fire  of  conscience,  reflecting  with 
myself  upon  that  verse.  But  in  hell  who  shall 
confess  to  thee  1  I  began  nevertheless  to  cry 
out,  and  wailing  to  any,  '  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ine!'     This  voice  re- 


say,  *  Of  such  importance  is  habit  in  tender  age,* 
[Adeo  in  teneris  consuescere  multum  c*<— Virgil. 
Georgic.  II.  272; J  while  1  controvert,  1  iocur 
the  crime,  and  in  bringing  forward  testimony  for 
myself,  1  am  convicted  by  the  very  means  where- 
by I  am  defended.  1  must  now,  forsooth,  by  a 
long  discourse,  make  out  that  which  tbecoo- 
sciousness  of  every  one  proves.  Who  of  us  does 
not  remember  bis  infancy  ?  I,  at  least,  (that  I 
may  move  lau;;hter  in  you,  a  man  most  austere, 
and  that  you  may  at  last  imitate  Crassus,  wlioin 
Lucilius  asserts  to  have  laughed  once  duriugbts 


sounded  amid  the  scourging.  At  length  those  life,) — I,  at  le  ist,  rememi»er  that  once,  when  a 
who  stood  by,  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet  boy,  1  ran  aoout  through  the  servauts'  ruoms, 
of  the  president,  besought  that  he  would  grant!  passed  the  day  in  sports,  as  a  holiday,  and  was 
pardon  to  my  youth,  and  accord  to  my  error  a  i  dragged  away  captive  from  my  grandmother's 
place  of  repentance  ;  exacting  punishment  there-  bosom  to  the  angry  Orbilius.*  And  that  \od 
after,  if  1  should  at  any  tioie  read  books  of  i  nny  be  still  more  astounded,  1  now.  with  a  head 
heathen  literature.  I,  who.  straitened  in  a  p^ril|Uhite  and  partly  baid,  often  appear  to  myself  in 
60  ftreat,   would   have   been  willing  to  promise  sleep  a  curly  haired  boy.  and,  h  iving  putoo  my 


even  more  important  things,  began  to  swear  sol- 
emnly, and.  calliui^  his  name  to  witness,  to  say, 
*Lord,  if  f  ever  have  secular  books  in  my  pos 


^own.  to  be  declaitning  some  trilluig  dispuiattuo 
before  the  master  of  rhetoric :  and  when  1  have 
awakened,  I  congratulate  myself  on  being  de- 


session,  if  I  ever  read  tliem,  then  have  I  denied  ,  livered  from  the  perils  of  speaking.     Believe  me, 
thee.*     Dismissed  upon  my  oath  in  these  words. 


I  return  to  the  upper  world,  and,  to  the  wonder 
of  all,  open  my  eyes,  which  were  bathed  in  such 


*The  name  which  Jerome  here  gives  to  his  own  schooi* 
master  l»e]ong?(  properly  lo  the  school  muster  of  HofS'?. 
who  de.-<crihes   him   as   the  hardjiogging,   (pl«pa«an  1 

a  flood  of  tears,  that  by  my  distress  I  caused  be- j «  ^^  inj^^d^.i  ^^g  Erasmus  in  his  note,  «* almost  »li  ot 

lief  even  in  the  incredulous.     Nor,  indeed,  was' them  are.*' 
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ior;fiDfy  rememhers  many  things  to  the  life.  If  in  the  right.  She  erfisped  at  the  iHtter,  pressed 
yea  bad  learned  letters,  the  cask  of  your  little  ,.it  with  fervour  on  her  head,  hut  on  coming  to 
wit  would  have  the  odor  of  that  with  which  itihtrself,  felt,  round  the  whole   head,  a  violent 


fa«d  onceheen  irahaed.  The  purple  dye  of  wool 
DO  waters  wash  away.  Even  asses  and  brute 
aaironU,  oa  a  route  however  lung,  know  the  stop- 
pioi;  places  the  second  time.  Do  you  wonder 
if  I  lia?e  aat  forgotten  the  LHtiu  literature,  when 
jroD  learoed  the  Greek  without  a  master?" — 
"These  things  would  I  say,  if  I  had  promised 
iDjthing  while  awake.  But  now,  (a  novel  kind 
of  impudeaee,)  be  objects  to  me  mj  dream. 
Woaid  that  the  celebrity  of  this  place,  and  the 
UMoibty  of  saiott  from  the  whole  world,  might 
permit  me  to  read  even  the  divine  scriptures !  to 
far  aoi  1  from  having  leisure  to  meditate  upou 
extraoeous  things.  However,  since  he  makes  a 
dftam  the  gronml  of  crimination,  let  him  bear  the 
dectararions  of  the  prophets,  that  dreams  are  not 
to  he  believed :  because  neither  does  a  dream's 
adaitery  lead  me  to  hell,  nor  its  crown  of  roar- 
tyrdom  lift  me  to  heaven.  How  often  have  I 
ioeo  myself  dead,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre ! 
Jiaw  often  flying  above  the  earth,  and  passing 
moootaias  and  seas  by  swimming  in  the  air !  Let 
bin)  thee  constraiD  me  to  he  no  longer  alive,  or 
to  faafe  wings  by  my  sides,  because  my  mind  has 
beeo  often  deluded  by  those  vain  images.  How 
Daoj.  tbatdoring  sleep  are  rich,  on  opening  their 
tyca  are  suddenly  beggars!  The  thirsty  drink 
of  rivera,  and,  oa  waking  up,  are  burning  with 
parched  throats.'* 

Erasmus  observes,  that  in  this  defence,  which 
treats  the  vision  as  a  mere  dream,  Jerome  ap- 
peara  to  rontradict  what  he  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject iu  his  letter  to  Eustochium. 

The  remarkable  part  of  St.  Jerome's  story  is 
tile  atatement  that,  on  awaking,  his  shoulders 
eibibited  the  livid  marks  of  the  flagellation  he 
bad  undergone.  But  in  that  particular  the  dream 
of  the  saint  has  had  parallels  by  no  means  rare 
>o  more  recent  times.  The  following  cases  are 
elected  from  an  article  on  Nightmart,  first  pub- 
lished iu  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  and 
reprinted  in  LittelPs  Living  Age  for  the  first  quar- 
ter vf  the  year  1845. 

"Lillbopp,  a  writer  every  way  worthy  of 
credit,  says :  *  A  certain  person  saw  a  spectre 
%  hoU  of  him,  and,  after  the  same  was  vanish- 
tti,  be  yet  felt,  io  the  part  so  laid  hold  of,  a  pain 
vbieb  lasted  many  days.  In  other  such  cases 
^  have  swellings  and  other  marks  of  lesion 
^  observed.' 

"The  Dttu  Emerich,  from  her  youth  up  very 
Mckly  and  devout,  had  already  before  entering 
the  cloister  a  vision  of  one  who,  in  the  form  of 
>  ahiuiog  youth,  offered  for  ber  choice  a  wreath 
^  flawen  ia  the  left  hand,  and  a  cro  wo  of  thorns 


pain,  which  was  accompanied  with  bleeding.*' 
(This  is  one  of  several  cases  which  the  writer  of 
the  article  says  had  recently  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  the  Tyrol.) 

**  The  reader  douhtless  knows  the  story  of  the 
lady  whose  lover  came  to  her  bedside  at  mid- 
night,  and  made  known  to  her  that  he  had  io 
that  hour  been  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  rival. 
The  lady  desired  some  .-ign  which  should  certify 
her  next  moruiog  that  what  she  had  seen  in  the 
night  was  no  dream ;  whereupon  the  appariiioo 
laid  its  Augers  upou  her  wrist.  $he  felt  as  if 
branded  in  the  place  with  a  hot  iron.  The  next 
morning  the  marks  of  the  fingers  appeared  as  if 
burnt  into  her  flesh :  and  this  mark  i*he  bore  to 
the  day  of  her  death,  so  that  <ihe  was  ohiji^ed  to 
wear  a  black  velvet  arm  baud,  to  hide  the  ghostly 
token  from  curious  eyes.'* 

If  it  be  supposed  that  St.  Jerome  has  given  a 
faithful  detail  of  the  occurrences  represented  in 
his  vision,  and  that,  immediately  afterwards,  his 
shoulders  did  actually  exhibit  livid  marks,  such 
as  a  severe  flagellation  might  bHv«  l«fr  upon 
them,  diCTerent  modesof  explanatiou  will  pndia- 
bly  be  adopted  bydifierent  persons.  Some  may 
believe  that  the  vision  was  miraculous,  md  that 
its  transactions,  the  flagellatiou  included,  were 
real,  though  supernatural.  Others  m^y  conclude 
that  the  natural  power  of  the  imaginaiiun.  when 
highly  stimulated,  is  sufficient  to  produce  visible 
marks  and  lesions  upon  the  body,  and  that,  uo* 
der  the  excitement  of  fever,  it  actually  did  pro- 
duce such  an  efi*ect  in  the  case  of  St.  Jerorae« 
To  this  class  of  persons  there  will  perhaps  be 
nothing  incredible  in  the  ftdlowing  story,  related 
in  the  same  article  from  which  some  quotatiooa 
have  already  been  made. 

'*  On  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Moscow, 
and  during  the  desperate  attempt  made  by  some 
lingering  inhabitants  of  the  '  sacred  city'  to  de- 
fend the  Kremlin,  a  French  soldier,  being  hard 
pressed  by  a  Cossack,  was,  after  a  running  fight 
of  the  length  of  a  street  or  so,  driven  into  a  cer- 
tain blind  alley,  or  court  without  thoroaghfare* 
and  here  stood  at  bay.  A  citizen,  who  had  turo- 
ed  into  this  same  alley  to  avoid  meeting  the  com* 
batants,  and  oow  could  not  get  out,  fell  at  the 
sight  of  the  conflict  into  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  and 
stood  there  charmed,  beholding  all  as  it  were  io 
a  dreadful  waking  dream,  or  state  of  nigbtmars. 
When  the  Frenchman  in  his  turn  had  driven  the 
Cossack  out  of  the  alley,  and  the  citizen,  some* 
what  recovered  from  his  panic,  had  got  to  hia 
own  house,  there  were  found  on  hb  arms  and 
other  parts  of  bis  body  bleeding  gashes,  such  at 
he  had  seen  given  aod  received,  so  that  he  stood 
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in  Qeed  of  surgical  help,  and  kept  bU  bed  some 
day«." 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  either 
of  the  explanations  above  suggested  of  St.  Je- 
rome's dream.  If  a  lesion  or  discoloration  of 
the  surface  of  tbe  body,  occurring  or  developed 
during  sleep,  be  in  itself  such  as  physical  causes 
might  produce,  it  need  not  be  referred  to  a  super- 
natural origin,  merely  because  tbe  dreaming 
foncy  of  the  sleeper  has  represented  some  super- 
natural agency  as  producing  it.  For  it  is  a  fre- 
quent and  well  known,  though  not  the  less  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  dreaming,  that  an 
impression  upon  the  senses  of  a  sleeper,  not  suf 
ficienfly  vivid  or  powerful  to  awaken  him,  may 
give  rise  to  a  dream  representing  a  long  and 
connected  series  of  occurrences,  nmong  which 
some  imaginary  cause  of  that  sensible  impression 
itself  may  be  so  introduced  as  to  occupy  a  seem- 
iui^ly  appropriate  and  necessary  place  in  the 
series-  Now  the  livid  and  bruised  appearance 
of  St  Jerome*8  shoulders  might  in  reality  be  no 
more  than  a  physical  effect  of  hiQ  illness ;  for,  if 
it  be  not  very  common,  it  is  at  least  not  impos- 
sible, that  the  shoulders  of  a  person  emaciated 
by  violent  and  long  continued  fever  should,  from 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  couch  against 
the  inflamed  surface,  become  chafed  and  disco- 
loured. And  the  sensation  of  pain  thence  re- 
•ulring,  mingled,  in  St.  Jerome*s  case,  with  the 
stings  of  conscience  for  his  excessive  devotion  to 
the  study  of  the  Pagan  literature,  might  proba- 
bly enough,  during  his  fevered  and  uneasy  slum- 
ber, give  rise  to  such  a  dream  as  he  has  record- 
ed ;  while  the  discoloration  and  bruised  state  of 
bis  shoulders,  perhaps  discovered  or  noticed  for 
the  first  time  on  his  awakening,  would  appear  to 
stamp  the  occurrences  of  his  dream  with  the 
most  imposing  eharacter  of  reality. 

VII. 

MARCUS   CORNELIUS  FEOZfTO. 

**  Up  to  a  recent  period  no  work  of  Fronto 
was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  corrupt  and  worthless  tract,  entitled 
De  Differtntiis  Vocabuiorum^  and  a  very  few  short 
fragments  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Aulus 
Gellius  and  other  Latin  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1814,  Angelo  Mai  found  that  the  sheets 
of  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  monastery 
of  St.  Columba  at  Bobbio,  containing  a  trans- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  acts  of  the  first  council 
of  Chalcedon,  had  been  made  up  from  ancient 
M8S.  of  Symmachus,  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
especially  of  Fronto;  and  that  the  original  wri- 
ting was  still  partially  legible.  In  this  manner  a 
couaiderablo  number  of  lottors  which  had  passed 


between  tbe  orator.  Antoninus  Pins,  M.  Anreliss* 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with 
some  short  essays,  were  recovered  and  pobli^bsd 
at  Milan  in  1815,  in  a  disordered  and  mutilated 
condition  indeed,  as  was  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  bat  still  sufficiently 
perfect  to  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  oatoro 
and  value  of  the  pieces  when  entire.  But  the 
discovery  did  not  end  here,  for  upon  the  reoioval 
of  Mai  to  Rome,  he  detected  in  tbe  VsttcRD 
another  portion  of  the  acts  of  the  same  roaocil 
of  Chalcedon,  also  a  palimpsest,  breaking  uf 
very  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  codex  men- 
tioned above  commenced,  evidently  written  at 
the  same  period  by  the  same  hand,  and  proved 
to  have  been  once  tbe  property  of  the  same 
monastery,  thus  unquestionnbly^  forming  thefiist 
part  or  volume  of  that  very  MS.  of  which  the' 
Ambrosian  library  possessed  tbe  second,  and  in 
part  consisting  of  leaves  of  parchment  which 
had.  in  tbe  first  instance,  exhibited  the  epistles  of 
Fronto.  From  this  source  upwards  of  a  hundred 
new  letters  weri-  obtained,  and  these  ton  in  tet- 
ter order  than  tbe  first.  An  improved  edition, 
containing  these  important  additions  and  altera- 
tions, appeared  at  Rome  in  i8*.i3. 

**  The  announcement  that  a  lost  treasure,  such 
as  the  works  of  Fronto  were  supposed  to  be.  had  i 
been  regained,  excited  intense  interest  among 
scholars;  bnt their  anticipations  were  miserably: 
disappointed.  The  com  positions  in  question  are 
so  inconceivably  tame  and  vapid  in  style,  and  re- 
late to  matters  so  trivial,  (we  may  almost  say: 
childish.)  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  oat; 
any  production  of  classical  antiquity,  of  eqaal: 
extent,  from  which  so  little  that  is  agreeable  on 
instructive  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  a  series  of | 
short  communications,  pleasing  indeed,  in  so  far  | 
as  they  show  the  kindly  connection  which  sub-l 
^sisted  throughout  life  between  an  amiable  pre-  i 
eptor  and  bis  imperial  pupils,  but  relating  al-  ] 
most  exclusively  to  the  most  ordinary  domestic  | 
occurrences,  totally  destitute  of  attraction  cither  I 
in  form  or  substance.*'  **The  precise  date  of| 
Frontons  death  is  not  recorded,  but  the  latest  of  I 
his  epistles  belongs  to  the  year  A.  D.  166."; 
(Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog-i 
raphy  and  Mythology,  vol.  II.  p.  184.)  | 

We  think  that  tbe  character  above  assigned i 
to  these  compositions  is  perfectly  just.  Perhaps! 
tbe  least  uninteresting  of  the  whole  series  is  I 
Fronto's  reply  to  a  short  letter  of  condolence 
from  Marcus  Aurelius  upon  tbe  death  of  bis 
grandsou.  Of  this,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served, we  give  a  translation,  from  tke  edition 
of  Armand  Cassin,  published  at  Paris  in  i8;i0i, 
(▼ol.  II.  p.  160.) 

•^Fronto  to  Antonniw  Augu$ttu» 

^'Fortune  has  tried  me  tbrooghoat  nj  wkoli 
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iifo  with  nMoy  sorrows  of  this  kind.     For,  to 

oiDit  others  of  my  griefs,  I  lost  five  child reo  uo- 

dar  the  most  aafortuaate  circumstances  of  time: 

for  1  Jo0t  the  whole  five  io  such  a  roanoer  that 

each  wKs always  my  only  child  ;  suffering  such  a 

HecMiion  of  total  bereavements,  that  a  son  was 

aever  boro  to  me  except  when  totally  bereaved. 

Tbu  I  always  lost  my  children   without  any 

wlaco  rsmainiog,  and  with  grief  yet  recent  begot 

ibao.    fiat  I  supported  with  greater  fortitude 

tJHMe  sorrows  by  which  1  myself  was  alone  af- 

iicted.    For  my   mind,  bracing   itself   against 

pief;  opposed  as  if  in  single  combat,  one  to  one, 

equal  to  equal,  resisted  with  success.     But  now 

lorrow  ia  multiplied  upon  sorrow,  and  I  cannot 

bear  the  accumulation  of  my  distresses.    1  waste. 

I  melt  away  with   the  tears  of  my  Victorinus. 

OftsQ  also  do  1  expostulate  with   the  immortal 

gods,  aod  address  the  fates  in  angry  complaint. 

That  Victorious,  a   man  of  the  greatest   piety, 

geoileoess,  truth,  innocence,  in  short  most  emi- 

aeot  io  all  the  best  accomplishments,  should  be 

afflicted  with  the  most  distressing  death  of  a 

MB^'was  this  in  any  manner  equitable  or  just  ? 

If  things  are  governed  by  Providence,  was  this 

pro?ided  rightly  ?     If  all  human  affairs  are  de- 

tned  by  fate,  should  this  have  been  decreed  by 

*  fate?    Shall  there  be  then  no  difference  offer- 

taoea  between  good  men  and  bad  ?    Is  there  no 

diatJQction  with  the  gods,  none  with  the  fates, 

from  what  sort  of  man  a  son  may  be   taken 

away?    Some  guilty  and  accursed  mortal,  who 

oight  better  have    remained   unborn    himself. 

bria^  op  children  in  safety,  and   at  his  death 

leavea  them  surviving :    Victorious,  a  man   of 

boij  character,  of  whose  sort  it  were  best  for 

tba  public  that  as   many  as   possible  should  be 

produced,  is  deprived  of  his  dearest  son.     In  the 

name  of  evil,   what  sort  of  Providence  is  it 

which  provides  so  u  jjustly  ?    They  say  that  the 

fatea  are  so  called  from  profumnctn^ ;  is  this  to 

proBoaoce  rightly  ?    But  the  poets  assign  distaff's 

tad  threads  to  the  fates :  certainly  no  woolspin- 

D6r  coold  ever  be  so  perverse  and  ignorant,  as  to 

*p)a  a  hard  or  knotty  woof  for  the  gown  of  the 

Biuter,  but  a  fine  and  light  one  for  that  of  the 

liare.    That  good  men  should   be  visited  with 

grief,  aod  the  bad  enjoy  prosperity  in  their  do- 

Beadc  affairs,  I  deem  to  be  neither  in  measure 

■or  io  weight  the  task  of  the  spinning  fates. 

lloieas  perchance  another  sort  of  error  makes 

iport  of  as,  and  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  things, 

covet,  u  if  they  were  good,  those  which  are  evil, 

^  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  evil,  hate 

tboae  which  are  good ;  while  death,  which  to  all 

ippears  grievous,  really  brings  cessation  of  la- 

^ '  s  lod  anxieties  and  calamities,  and  transfers 

^  liberated  from  the  wretched   bonds  of  the 

^h  to  ragiooe  traoqnil  aod  pleasant  and  filled 
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with  all  things  good,  and  to  the  assemblies  of 
souls.  This  I  would  more  readily  believe  to  be 
true,  than  that  all  human  things  are  governed 
either  by  none  at  all,  or  by  an  unjust  Providence. 
But  if  death  is  for  men  a  just  subject  of  con- 
gratulation, rather  than  of  lamentation ;  io  pro- 
portion as  each  one  has  attained  it  earlier  in  life, 
is  he  to  be  esteemed  happier  and  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  gods;  being  sooner  freed  from  the  evils 
of  the  body,  sooner  called  forth  to  enter  npon  the 
honors  of  the  free  soul.  Yet  this,  though  it  be 
true,  is  of  little  concern  to  us.  who  pine  for  those 
we  have  lost :  nor  does  the  immortality  of  souls 
at  all  console  us,  who,  while  we  live,  are  de- 
prived of  those  who  are  dearest  to  us.  We 
seek  that  bearing,  voice,  form,  free  breath :  we 
mourn  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  dead^ 
the  close-shut  mouth,  the  upturned  eyes,  the 
color  completely  destroyed.  If  it  be  ever  so 
certain  that  souls  are  immortal,  this  will  be  to 
philosophers  a  theme  for  dissertation,  not  to 
parents  a  cure  for  regret.  But  however  those 
matters  are  ordered  by  the  divine  power,  they 
will  at  least  bring  by  no  means  a  long  auxiety  to 
me,  to  whom  death  is  so  near  at  hand.  From 
this  time  forth,  even  my  sweetest  grandsoq, 
whom  I  myself  am  rearing  in  my  bosom,  even 
he  it  is  that  more  and  more  lacerates  and  tor- 
tures my  feelings.  For  in  his  face  I  contemplate 
him  who  is  lost :  I  imagine  the  copy  of  his  coudj- 
tenance ;  I  represent  to  my  mind  the  same  sound 
of  voice.  This  picture  my  grief  fancies  to  itself. 
But  not  knowing  the  countenance  of  the  dead* 
while  1  conjecture  its  probable  resemblance,  I 
undergo  torture.  My  daughter  will  be  wise : 
she  will  acquiesce  in  the  soothings  of  her  hus- 
band, the  best  of  all  the  men  that  are :  he  will 
console  her,  by  weeping  together  with  her,  to- 
gether sighing,  together  speaking,  together  keep- 
ing silence.  I,  her  old  father,  should  unworthily 
console  her;  for  worthier  would  it  have  been 
that  I  myself  had  died  before.  Nor  could  any 
strains  of  poets,  or  precepts  of  the  wise,  accom- 
plish so  much  towards  calming  the  grief  and 
soothing  the  distress  of  my  daughter,  as  tho. 
voice  of  her  husbaud,  proceeding  from  that  most 
dear  and  most  united  breast.  Me,  however,  my 
age  consoles,  now  almost  finished,  and  near  to 
death.  And  when  that  shall  arrive,  whether 
that  time  be  in  the  night  or  the  day,  I  shall  sa- 
lute the  heavens  in  departing,  and  solemnly  de- 
clare what  in  my  conscience  I  know :  That  in 
the  long  space  of  my  life,  there  has  been  nothing 
committed  by  me,  which  could  bring  disgrace,  or 
reproach,  or  criminality :  that  in  the  course  of 
my  existence,  there  has  been  on  my  part  no  act 
of  avarice,  none  of  perfidy;  and  that  there  have 
been  performed,  on  the  contrary,  many  liberal 
act0»  manj  friendly,  many  of  fiutbfulnesi,  many 
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of  firiDDefs,  oftentimes  even  with  peril  of  my 
life.  I  have  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with 
ray  excellent  brother,  in  whose  attainment  of  the 
highest  honours,  through  your  father's  goodness, 
I  rejoice,  and  whom  I  see  enjoying,  through 
your  friendship,  perfect  quiet  and  security.  The 
honours  which  I  myself  attained,  I  never  sought 
by  unworthy  means.  I  have  applied  myself  to 
the  care  of  my  mind,  rather  than  of  my  body. 
I  have  preferred  the  pursuits  of  learning  to  the 
advancement  of  my  private  fortune.  I  have 
rather  chosen  to  be  poor,  than  to  be  assisted 
with  the  means  of  any  person ;  in  short,  to  want, 
rather  than  to  ask.  I  have  never  been  prodigal 
in  expense,  though  that  is  sometimes  a  necessary 
means  of  gain.  Truth  I  have  constantly  spoken, 
truth  I  have  willingly  heard.  I  have  deemed  it 
better  to  be  neglected,  than  to  flatter;  to  be  si- 
lent, than  to  feign ;  to  he  a  seTdom-visiting  friend, 
than  an  often-visiting  sycophant.  I  have  sought 
few  things,  not  deserved  few.  What  T  could,  I 
have  afforded  to  every  one  accordin^^  to  my 
means.  To  the  deserving,  I  have  rendered  as- 
sistance promptly;  to  the  nDdeserring.  boldly. 
Nor  has  any  one.  by  proving  ungrateful,  ren- 
dered me  less  disposed  to  impart  with  readiness 
whatever  benefits  I  could.  Nor  have  I  ever 
been  offended  with  the  ungrateful. 

**  I  was  long  and  grievously  sick,  my  dearest 
Marcus.  Then  I  was  afflicted  with  the  most  de- 
plorable calamities :  I  lost  my  wife ;  I  lost  my 
grandson  most  miserably  in  Germany ;  I  lost 
our  Decimanus.  If  I  were  of  iron,  I  could  not 
write  more  at  such  a  tfme.  I  have  sent  you  a 
book  that  you  may  regard  as  in  lieu  of  all.*' 

The  French  editor  well  observes  upon  that 
part  of  the  foregoing  letter  which  speaks  of  the 
fates  as  spinners,  that  Fronto's  bad  taste  there 
triumphs  over  his  distress.  But  undoubtedly  the 
most  striking  trait  which  the  letter  developes  is 
that  spirit  of  proud  confidence,  almost  of  de- 
fiance, with  which,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  the 
writer  reposes  upon  the  recollection  of  his  own 
merits  and  virtud.  To  such  a  man  the  doctrines 
of  the  christian  religion,  humiliating  as  they  are 
to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  must  necessarily 
have  been  supremely  unacceptable.  According- 
ly it  is  not  surprising  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
early  opponents  of  Christianity  should  present 
the  name  of  a  Fronto,  and  that  Cornelius  Fronto 
the  rhetorician,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  and  Lucius  Verus,  should  be  indicated  by 
highly  probable  circumstances  as  the  man. 
Minucius  Felix,  whose  apology  for  Christianity 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, cites,  from  the  treatise  of  Fronto  against 
the  chi*istian8,  a  passage  containing  the  charge 
and  pretended  detail  of  one  of  those  practices 
of  revolting  depravity,  by  which,  according  to 


the  stories  at  that  time  current  among  the  valgar 
multitude  of  the  pagans,  Christianity  was  ren- 
dered an  abomination  in  the  eight  of  eartb  and 
heaven.  What  else  the  work  contained  we 
know  not,  for  it  has  perished.  We  asay  eafeiy 
conclude,  however,  that  a  eontroTeratal  work  of 
an  author  sufficiently  prejudiced  or  nnsenipDloiis 
to  adopt  and  reiterate  a  vulgar  calnmny,  ao  ma- 
lignant and  improbable  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  could  not  have  possessed  any 
qualities  that  should  render  its  deatructioa  a  aab- 
ject  of  just  regret. 


SESULTORIA. 


BT  THOMAS  WILUS  ^AITX. 

WOMEN'S  VOWS. 

Likesweet  dreains  on  cheerless  piUoir 
Which  shall  never  come  to  pass. 
Like  a  babbk»  on  a  billow, 
Or  a  legend  upon  glass- 
Like  fair  tracery  in  soow 
Which  the  first  sun  melM  away. 
Or  the  lights  that  come  and  go 
With  the  dancing  water's  play— 
Like  a  sparkle  on  the  brira 
Of  a  cup  of  perfect  love, 
Or  short  snatches  of  a  bynsn 
Faintly  borne  us  from  above; 
Like  a  name  writ  in  tbn  sand 
To  evanish  with  the  tide. 
The  short  grasp  of  friendship's 
Or  the  first  blush  of  a  bride- 
Like  a  leaf  upon  a  wave. 
Or  a  ckittd  in  snmoier's  sky; 
Like  a  violet  on  a  grave, 
Soon  to  &.I1,  and  fade,  and  dm 
Like  to  everjTtbing  tiMLt*s  finlsot 
Or  like  anything  that's  &ir. 
As— the  pleasure  of  a  waUSy 
Or — a  castle  in  the  air. 
Are  the  vows  that  women  takoy 
Are  the  promises  they  make. 
Made  alas  I  but  to  be  broken. 
Broken  oft,  as  soon  as  spoken! 


DEFIANCE  ! 

Though  the  star  of  ray  fate  is  declining. 
Though  hope  and  though  love  now  are  set. 
Yet  this  heart  shall  ne'er  know  repnung. 
Its  fate  shall  in  silenee  be  met* 

Sink  down  fickle  oiba  to  your  wummfh 
Wrap  the  sky,  ob  1  ye  clouds !  in  yonr  psQy 
Nor  murmur,  oor  sigh,  nor complambu^ 
Shall  tell  that  I  watched  for  your  &I1. 
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Tbongh  fided  ii  every  iweet  Tuion, 
And  blie  everj  folden  youag  dream, 
V«t,  yet,  while  I  smile  in  derision, 
Vyfavisw  witk  contentment  shall  beam* 

Stnvw'e  tofbnient  flood  may  ■afround  me, 
Aad  my  bark  wiJdly  flee  from  its  hann, 
Bat  the  waves  that  roar  hoarsely  arouud  me 
Shall  bear  back  no  cry  of  alarm. 

And  ihey  who  have  recklessly  driven 
The  iron  that  pierceth  ray  soul, 
Shall  know  not  that  iron  hath  riven 
i^  world,  fiom  ks  centre  to  pole. 


Vet  ae?er  a^^ain  shall  reliance 
Be  pat  in  ftte,  fortune,  or  friend. 
But  the  might  of  a  reckless  defiance 
Sfasil  break  what  it  ne'er  sought  to  bend. 

Rerae  hunter!  and  hounds!  I  defy  ye— 
Come  ye  swifteot,  ye  longest  of  breath, 
Ob  Ike  wings  of  the  wad  1*11  sweep  by  yo, 
Ye  ne'er  shall  be  ^  in  at  the  death!" 


CUPID  F5.  MINERVA. 


TO  M- 


^We  poring  o'er  the  musty  page 
OffooMold  Greek  or  Latm  sage, 
Thy  ionge  flits  athwart  my  brain, 
Aad  though  I  frown,  with  smilmg  train 
The  fiury  comes  to  charm  again. 

^^  Ovid  treau  of  some  &ir  giri 
Wkh  dark  brown  hair,  and  teeth  of  pearl, 
leanV  h#ip  picturing  to  myself 
A  ligfatnme,  laughing,  witehmg  elft 
That's  marvelloasly  like-^yte^ 

The  wonders  of  Astronomy 
PosMss  no  glorious  charms  for  me^ 
Pray,  what  care  I  lor  stan  or  skies, 
Wbsn  fcncy  paints  a  pair  of  eyes 

In  whoso  clear  depths  more  brightness  lies. 

Botioic  studios  all  in  vain  ^ 

Woald  wreathe  me  in  their  flowery  chain, 
The  ftirest  ropo  that  drinks  the  dew, 
Gaaaf^ercooipafe  with  those  dear  two 

That  in  thy  bUMnuag  cheeks  we  view. 

Tfe  seaght  to  reach  the  chemist's  skUl, 

To  ^tmalfxe**  *'rese/oe,"  **dUtil,*' 

But  ail  the  art  I  yet  have  found. 

Serves  bm  to  make,  (when  they  are  bound,) 

Of  two  plain  **  ttMfi^"  one  •«  compound:* 

Then  t«U  me  not  of  learned  lore- 
Be  then  my  book—o'er  thee  I'll  pore; 
^me  ejres  for  lamps  shall  brightly  bum, 
While  I  ih'  unsttiiled  leaves  will  turn. 
And  daily  some  sweet  lesson  learn. 


Essay  on  the  Slow  Progress  of  Mankind. 

More  than  forty  centariefl  have  elapsed  aince 
the  children  of  Noah  began  to  re-people  the  eartbi 
and  yet  the  earth  ia  not  filled  with  inbabitanta. 
More  than  2,500  yeara  ago,  populoua  and  weal- 
thy empirea  had  already  flourished  in  China,  In- 
dia, Western  Aaia  and  Egypt.    By  that  tima« 
arte  and  sciencea  had  made  cooaiderable  prog- 
reaa,  cities  of  unparalleled  magnificence  had  been 
built,  and  other  stupendous  works  of  humaii 
labor  constructed,  which  have  been  wonders  oC 
the  world  through  all  succeeding  ages.     Siuco 
that  ancient  period  of  civilization,  the  progress 
of  mankind  has  been  exceedingly  slow.    We  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  population  of  the 
earth  has  doubled  itself  in  thirty  centuries.     The 
useful  arts  have  advanced  as  slowly  as  the  num- 
bers of  mankind.    In  China,  that  immense  hive 
of  human  beings,  the  mind  has  been  at  a  dead 
stand-still  during  a  thousand  years  and  mora. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  it  was  boxed 
up  and  moulded  in  a  shape,  and  with  dimensions* 
from  which  it  has  never  varied  since.    In  Hin* 
dostan  there  haa  been  a  retrogression ;  the  an- 
cient books  of  that  country  exhibit  evidence  of 
scientific  attainmenu  far  above  those  of  the  mod- 
ern Hindoos.    In  the  other  once  flourishing  seats 
of  oriental  civilization,  we  see  but  the  ruins  of 
ancient  greatness.    Broken  columns  and  beapa 
of  rubbish,  mark  the  spots  where  once  stood  the 
epieodid  capitals  of  nations ;  the  wild  Arab  pas- 
tures bts  flock  on  lands  that  once  teemed  with 
the  fruits  of  agriculture ;  and  silence  reigns  ovor 
wide  spaces,  which  once  resounded  with  the 
hum  of  busy  multitudes. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way; 


yet  westward  of  Babylonia,  of  Paleatine,  of  Sy- 
ria, of  Asia  Minor,  of  Egypt  aud  of  Greece, — 
all  in  ruins, — we  find  north  western  Africa  sunk 
under  Mahometan  rule ;  and  papal  Rome  in  pa- 
pal Italy,  once  the  populous  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man empire, — oh,  how  fallen  i — and  Spain,  par- 
alyzed by  the  same  deadly  influence,  less  popu* 
lous  and  wealthy  than  she  was  in  former  ages. 
Northwestern  Europe  and  the  Russian  empire 
have  made  some  progress.  Middle  and  south-, 
ern  Africa  is  no  less  barbarous  than  formerlj* 
America  has  advanced  under  European  coloni- 
zation ;  but  if  we  except  our  United  States,  wa 
may  doubt  whether  the  continent  is  now  as  pop- 
ulous as  it  was  when  those  ruined  cities  flour- 
ished, whose  monuments  are  found  overgrown 
with  forests.  There  are  signs  too  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  numerous  pop<^ 
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ulation  once  dwelt  where  the  wild  Indians  after- 
wards  bad  their  bunting  grounds. 

The  nations  that  now  talce  the  lead  in  human 
affairs  emerged  from  barharism  hut  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  and  it  is  only  since  the  Reformntion 
of  religion  in  the  16tb  century,  that  the  arts  and 
acienres  have  flourished  amongst  them,  and  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  human  mind, 
an  impulse  on  which  the  world  seems  now  to 
depend  for  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  human  race. 

The  present  number  of  mankind  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  Learn- 
ed geographers  differ  in  their  estimates  by  two 
or  three  hundred  millions.  With  the  exception 
of  some  European  and  American  States,  no 
certain  data  exist  among  the  nations  and  tribes 
of  makind,  upon  which  even  a  conjecture  ap- 
proximately true  can  be  founded.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  over-estimate  the  popula- 
tion of  countries  imperfectly  known.  Avoiding 
extremes,  I  shall  assume  that  in  round  numbers, 
Asia  (including  Japan)  contains  400,000,000, 
Europe  200,000,000,  Africa  60,000,000,  America 
50.000,000,  the  (Asiatic,  Australian  and  Poly, 
nesian  islands  10,000,000; — making  a  total  of 
720,000,000  for  the  present  population  of  the 
globe. 

The  space  of  habitable  land  on  the  earth  within 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. — excluding  the 
barren  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa, — is  about 
40.0(K),000  of  square  miles.  The  average  pop- 
ulation of  the  habitable  land  is  therefore  about 
eighteen  to  the  square  mile.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  are  most  unequally  distributed 
over  its  surface.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  live  upon  one-tenth  of  the  laud 
in  China,  India  and  westei^^nrope.  No  less 
remarkable  is  the  fact,  thf^^the  basins  of  three 
American  rivers^the  Amazon,  the  Oronoco, 
and  the  Mississippi — which  contain  fertile  land 
enough  to  sustain  the  whole  population  of  the 
earth,  had  not,  until  lately,  as  many  as  2,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  earth 
is  yet  far,  very  far.  from  being  replenished  with 
inhabitants.  Ten  times  the  present  number 
could  easily  draw  subsistence  from  its  soil,  and 
yet  continue  to  increase  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

Why  is  it  that  with  so  abundant  resources, 
mankind  have  made  so  little  progress?  Why 
have  they  failed  so  signally,  after  so  many  ages. 
to  replenish  and  subdue  the  earth  ?  It  is  not 
from  the  want  of  physical  capacity  to  increase 
and  multiply  according  to  the  Creator's  primi- 
tive command.  With  health,  competence  and 
peace,  the  human  race  can  easily  double  their 
number  four  times  in  a  century.  By  doabting 
only  thfoo  timee  in  a  century,  the  population  of 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  6.000,000  in  1607,  when  Virginia  was  6nt 
settled,  would  by  this  time  have  amounted  to 
more  than  1,000,000,000 — enough  to  have  colon- 
ized and  improved  all  the  waste  and  thinly  peo- 
pled lands  of  the  earth. 

This  shows,  also,  that  the  rude  barbarity  of 
the  tribes  who  occupy  so  mnch  of  the  best  land 
in  the  world,  affords  no  euflScient  explanatioo  of 
the  backward  state  of  mankind.  Why  sbooid 
not  the  barbarous  tribes  have  ere  now  been  civ- 
ilized, either  by  their  own  genius  and  energy,  or 
by  the  influence  of  civilized  nations?  Or  if 
they  obstinately  adhered  to  their  barbarism,  why 
have  not  the  multiplying  millions  of  civdized 
communities  spread  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  over  the  wildernesses  left  nnim* 
proved  by  roamiug  savages  ?  What  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States,  might  have  been  dooe 
many  centuries  ago  over  all  the  uncultivated  re- 
gions of  the  globe. 

Ignorance  and  vice  are  the  general  drawbacks 
on  the  prosperity  of  mankind ;  but  to  give  a  use- 
ful explanation  of  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  specifically  those  social  evils  springing  : 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  by  which  the  progress  I 
of  mankind  has  been  most  effectually  retarded. 
They  are,  1st.  War :  2nd.  Useless  Consomers ;  i 
3rd.  Luxury;  and  4th.  Popular  Ignorance. 

1.  The  frequent  and  destructive  wars  of  man- 
kind have  been  a  chief  cause  of  their  alow  pro- : 
gross.    The  evils  of  war  aiv  various,  and  each 
one  has  disastrous  influence  on  population  and  i 
wealth.     First,  the  loss  of  human  life  in  battles,  I 
sieges,  and  massacres,  and  by  the  famines  and 
pestilences  that  follow  in  the  bloody  train  of  war.  | 
Secondly,  the  devastation  committed  by  warring 
hosts,  in  cities,  villages  and  fields,  and  by  armed 
ships  on  the  ocean  and  its  coasts.    The  march  of 
a  great  army  through  an  enemy *s  country,  is  often 
like  the  course  of  a  furioimtomado.     If  the  land 
is  like  the  ga 
desolate 
may  be 
and  starvii 
destroy  th 
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of  Ed^BJl^ore  them,  it  is  a 
hioJ^hem.  Their  course 
smoking  ruins,  waeted  fields! 
ies.  In  one  month  they  wiU| 
of  an  age.  Thirdly,  the  ab- 
straction of  ihany  able-bodied  men  from  produc- 
tive industry,  that  they  may  exert  their  atreogthi 
and  ingenuity  in  the  work  of  kilting  and  devas-j 
tation.  Fourthly,  the  application  of  much  labor' 
and  capit^  to  the  support  of  armies  and  oavies. 
not  only  in  war,  but  in  peace.  Vast  amouoa 
are  yeariy  expended  to  feed  and  clothe  the  mili-l 
tary,  to  supply  them  with  tents,  horses,  carriages, 
camp  utensils,  and  barracks, — to  fumiali  them 
with  anns  and  ammunition  ;  to  build  furtreeees, 
ships,  navy  yards  and  docks, — beaidea  ionttme^ 
able  smaller  items,  which  make  the  viilitary  ex 
peuditures  of  every  country  far  exceed  tlioee  oi 
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tbecmt  adminiftrmtioii,  howerer  neadletsly  ex- 
tit?agftQt  these  mty  be.  Who  can  eetimate  the 
CMC  of  miliiary  and  oaval  eatabUshmenta  in  Eu- 
rope doriog  the  last  sixty  years  of  bloody  war 
8Bd  of  armed  peace  ?  Enough  probably  to  have 
maiotiined  io  comfort  10,000,000  of  families 
eoplojed  io  the  arts  of  peace.  The  pressure  of 
ibeM  expeoses  is  felt  by  all  the  families  of  civ- 
liiied  oatJoQs,  io  the  form  of  heavy  taxes,  which 
ibiorb  a  large  portion  of  the  means  of  living, 
ukI  check  the  increase  of  population.  And, 
Fifthly,  war  always  corrupts  the  morals  of  so- 
nety,  by  letting  loose  the  worst  passions  of  hu- 
nMD  oature;  familiarizing  the  public  mind  with 
eeeaei  of  blood,  carnage  and  rapines-withdraw- 
ing attention  from  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  benevolence  and  justice;  and  setting 
the  iDoltitode  mad  after  glory  and  conquering 
cbi^ftaiDs,  and  filling  them  with  triumphant  joy  ai 
tbe  report  of  a  victory — that  is,  a  scene  of  hu- 
niQ  butchery  and  countless  agonies,  whicht  if 
eoolly  contemplated,  would  fill  a  benevolent  heart 
vith  ioexpressible  horror.  These  things  harden 
tbe  heart,  and  lead  to  innumerable  acts  of  op- 
pitMioo,  cruelty,  and  injustice  in  society.  Those 
too  who  have  bad  a  few  years  training  in  the 
Kiiool  of  war,  are  apt  to  be  addicted  to  vices 
bm  which  they  are  seldom  recovered  after  they 
retorn  to  tbe  occupations  of  peace. 

2.  Society  is  burdened  with  useless  consum- 
on.  mea  and  women,  who  live  upon  the  products 
of  ioduetry  without  contributing  to  production, 
or  reoderiog  service  to  the  coromuuity.  Such 
>re  moot  of  the  nobility  and  privileged  orders  of 
Europe,  and  the  wealthy  of  all  countries,  who 
Ure  idly  upon  their  revenues,  and  do  nothing  for 
tbe  general  welfare.  However  honestly  they 
Btf  have  acquired  their  incomes,  yet  so  long  as 
^J  possess  health  and  capability  of  usefulness, 
bat  lire  idly  for  their  own  pleasure,  they  are 
^ronei  of  society,  consuming  the  fruits  of  labor 
without  contributing  in  any  way  to  tbe  resources 
or  tbe  improvement  of  mankind.  There  are 
^ther  ctasees  of  idlers — idle  priests,  idle  monks. 
idle  parasites  and  idle  beggars.  In  the  same 
category  we  put  all  the  rogues,  swindlers,  gam- 
blers, qoacks,  pettifoggers,  triflers,  and  all  others 
*iio  g^io  a  base  living  by  ministering  to  the 
^w«s  and  follies  of  mankind.  These  all  live 
spoQ  the  products  of  labor,  hut  produce  nothing 
oseffll.  Were  they  all  compelled  to  labor  in 
*>a)e  useful  occupation,  the  annual  products  of 
industry  would  be  greatly  augmented,  and  many 
Biore  families  might  be  supported.  Let  me  not 
he  Doderstood  to  mean,  that  all  should  exercise 
Baottsl  industry.  A  portion  of  every  civilized 
ted  lloaishing  community,  must  necessarily  be 
**S^ed  in  occupations  not  directly  productive 
•f  material  wealth.     Public  officers,  teaebera, 


professional  and  literary  men,  contribute  indi- 
rectly to  production ;  and  even  thoe»  w^hose  bir> 
siness  it  is  to  afford  innocent  amusement,  are  not 
to  be  wholly  condemned  as  useless  members  of 
society. 

3.  Luxury  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  tba 
progress  of  mankind.  It  has  ruined  many  na* 
tiona  once  mighty  and  prosperous.  By  luxury  I 
do  not  mean  every  thing  fine  and  precious,  every 
elegancy  of  life,  every  thing  adapted  to  gratify  a 
refined  taste.  The  apostle  John  well  defines  h 
as  *'  The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  tbe  eyev 
and  the  pride  of  life.**  The  laboring  classea 
have  their  luxuries  as  well  as  the  rich.  In  this 
country  they  spend  much  of  their  labor  to  get 
tobacco,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  sundry  other 
articles  which  gratify  only  a  depraved  taste  or 
a  childish  vanity.  Coflee  has  become  a  univer- 
sal luxury  among  us.  It  contributes  nothing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  laboring  people,  especially  in 
the  country.  Why  shonid  the  farmer,  who  can 
supply  his  family  cheaply  with  delicious  milk  and 
rich  nourishing  soups,  feed  them  with  such  cost- 
ly, thin  and  nerve-shaking  potations,  as  coffee 
from  the  West  Indies  and  tea  from  China  ?  The 
taste  for  coffee,  like  that  for  tobacco,  is  acquired, 
not  natural.  Yet  because  the  rich  people  aDd 
the  town's  people  drink  coffee,  the  countryman 
who  has  but  one  shirt  must  have  his  bitter  de* 
coction  of  humt  coffee  twice  a  day  I  But  if  tbe 
poor  waste  much  of  their  earnings  on  tobacco, 
whiskey,  eofl*ee  and — dogs; — much  more  do  tbe 
rich  consume  upon  their  lusts  what  might  be  put 
to  a  far  better  use.  It  is  the  envied  privilege  of 
the  wealthy  to  spend  most  of  their  income  ac- 
cording to  their  choice.  They  may  either  lay  it 
out  in  costly  wines  and  pleasure  carriages,-^or 
tbey  may  expend  it  in  draining  marshes,  making 
railroads  or  endovfing  schools.  In  either  case 
they  give  employment  to  laborers,  but  with  very 
different  results.  When  the  wines  and  tbe  car- 
riages are  consumed,  nothing  is  added  to  the 
public  resources;  the  same  number  of  laborers 
may  be  employed  to  supply  more  wine  and  car^ 
riagea,  but  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
laborers  have  been  employed  to  convert  a  pesti- 
lent marsh  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  to  cheapen 
transportation  by  means  of  a  railroad,— here  is 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  resources  of  man- 
kind; and  when  a  school  is  permanently  en- 
dowed, here  is  a  new  fund  for  the  mental  im- 
provement of  society. 

Commonly  men  apply  capital  to  productive  un- 
dertakings for  the  sake  of  gain.  He  who  draiaa 
a  marsh,  or  builds  a  bridge,  expects  to  increaae 
bis  income  by  the  outlay,  and  regards  no  other 
result.  If  be  spends  money  on  luxuries,  such  aa 
Turkey  carpels,  India  shawls,  and  French  mir- 
rors, be  aims  to  gratify  hia  vanity,  and  to  derive 
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pleasure  from  the  poaeession  of  what  few  can 
■fford  to  buy.  In  both  caaea  the  motive  ia  purely 
•elfiah.  Hence  the  political  economists  tell  ua, 
that  the  unproductive  conaumptioo  of  wealth,  as 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  is  for  pleasure,  whilst 
productive  consumption,  aa  in  the  other  case^  ia 
•oleiy  for  profit^  in  the  hope  of  future  pleasure, 
Co  reward  the  aelf-denial  exercised  in  opening  a 
new  aource  of  income.  But  may  not  an  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  mind  derive  as  exqui- 
site and  as  durable  a  pleasure  from  an  enterprise 
nf  public'  utility,  as  another  does  from  all  the 
pomp  and  parade  and  sensuality  of  fashionable 
luxury  ?  Generally,  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ments of  capital,  are  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
public,  where  material  products  are  in  view  : — 
•but  then  the  ultimate,  rather  than  the  immediate, 
profits  ahould  be  considered,  and  the  benefits  to 
aiankind  as  well  aa  the  private  emolument  of 
the  capitalist. 

Political  economists  tell  us,  that  luxury  is  ne- 
ceaaary  to  atimulate  industry,  and  to  keep  pro- 
duction within  the  limits  of  consumption.  It  is 
tmey  that  while  the  passionate  deaire  for  the 
gratification  of  aense  and  vanity,  prevails  amongst 
men,  many  will  labor  for  luxuries,  who  would 
not  labor  for  more  rational  enjoyments;  and  that 
if  all  labored  for  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
more  would  be  produced  than  could  beconsumed. 
£ttt  why  run  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other? 
Is  not  human  nature  capable  of  feeling  and  ap- 
preciating nobler  motives  to  exertion,  than  the 
^wire  of  sensual  indulgence  and  vain  display  ? 
And  in  the  course  of  human  improvement,  may 
not  these  motives  come  to  operate  as  gener- 
ally and  as  forcibly,  as  the  selfish  and  low  de- 
aire of  luxurious  indulgence  now  operates  to 
•timulate  the  industry  of  mankiud  ?  May  we 
not  hope  that  human  reason  and  sentiment,  under 
the  infiuence  of  Christian  principle,  will  in  the 
course  of  time  be  so  improved,  as  to  make  vain, 
flensnal  luxury  a  disgrace,  and  correct  the  abuses 
of  wealth  by  which  so  much  of  the  labor  of  man- 
kind is  wasted  ? 

4.  Finally,  we  may  enumerate  popular  igno- 
rance, or  the  generally  rude,  uncultivated  state 
of  the  human  mind,  as  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs on  the  progress  of  society  and  the  increase 
of  mankind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  savage 
condition  of  so  many  tribes  of  men, 

Whose  souls  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  tlie  solar  walk  or  Uiilky  way ; 

bow  deeply  aunk  in  ignorance  are  yet  the  labor- 
ing millions  of  the  most  civilized  nations?  Never, 
I  suppose,  in  this  present  state  of  being,  can  the 
masses  of  mankind  rise  to  intellectual  refinement 
smy  more  than  they  can  attain  to  wealth  and 
«oase.    The  poor  who  depend  on  daily  labor  for 


their  living,  are  precluded,  generally,  from  bigb 
attainments  in  science  and  literature.  Bat  there 
ia  a  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  at- 
taiuable  by  all,  that  would  render  them  far  wiser 
and  better  than  they  are.  Ignorance — iotellec- 
tual  and  moral — is  the  mother  of  superstitioo, 
idleness,  sensuality,  unprofitable  and  misdirected 
^labor,  loss  of  property,  loss  of  health,  bad  edu- 
cation of  children,  low  and  deatnictive  vices, 
bad  government,  and  a  thousand  other  evils  that 
check  the  proaperity  of  mankind.  When  all 
shall  receive  that  degree  of  mental  cnltore  which 
their  station  in  life  may  permit,  it  is  evident  that 
the  average  wisdom  of  mankind  will  be  far  above 
what  it  now  is,  even  among  civilized  natioot,the 
labors  of  mankind  will  be  more  jodiciously  coo- 
ducted,  and  so  will  the  government  of  natiooi; 
there  will  be  less  imposture,  less  superstitioD, 
less  idleness  and  vice — ^more  improvemeat  in 
arts  and  sciences,  and  more  of  every  thing  coo* 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  man. 


It  may  gratify  a  reasonable  corioaity— perbapf 
it  may  also  suggest  some  useful  reflections— to 
form  an  estimate,  however  vague  and  QBcertaio, 
of  the  number  of  human  beings  which  the  earth 
will  be  able  to  sustain,  if  its  reaonrees  sbailever 
be  fully  developed  and  improved. 

Food  is  the  primary,  but  not  the  only,  want  of 
mankind.  Clothing,  shelter,  tools,  macbioery. 
trade,  and  all  the  necessary  inatitutions  aad  ap* 
purtenancea  of  civilized  aociety  are  indispensa- 
ble, not  only  to  comfortable  living,  bat  to  the 
production  of  food  by  large  quantities.  The 
earth  will  not  yield  a  large  increase  without  labor, 
and  labor  will  not  be  productive  without  the  use 
of  implements  and  of  natural  agents.  Heaceit 
is  evident  that  the  labor  of  a  part  of  maakiod 
must  supply  the  whole  with  food.  Many  msit 
be  engaged  in  manufactures,  commerce,  govern- 
ment,  professional  purauita,  &e.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  all  theae  in  our  eatimates.  Part 
of  the  aoil  must  always  be  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  materials  for  clothing,  and  other 
things  which  are  not  food.  Due  allowance beiog 
made  for  these  things,  we  may  take  food  as  the 
basis  of  our  estimate.  The  more  food,  with  the 
necessary  proportion  of  other  thioga,  the  earth 
can  yield,  the  more  inhabitants  it  can  sustaio. 

Both  water  and  land  produce  food  for  raai- 
kind.  The  vegetable  producta  of  the  aoil  can 
be  multiplied  by  industry;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters  need  no  human  care ;  tbey  increasd 
and  multiply  of  themaelvea ;  their  namben  an 
infinite,  and  cannot  be  much  reduced  by  all  maa 
can  do.  The  most  useful  kinds  are  astonisbiaf  b 
protifi  .    One  mother  fish  of  the  cod,  berrio| 
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&c.,  will  hj  egf^s  enongb  in  one  aaasoo  to  pro- 
duce huodreda  of  tbousaods,  or  even  millioDiof 
yooDg;  and  ibould  only  one  in  a  thousand  of 
tbem  come  to  maturity,  alt  the  fish  eaters  of  the 
oceto  aod  the  land,  the  human  race  included, 
oi^bt  live  upon  them  without  diminishing  their 
Dooberk  It  is  remarkable  that  the  polar  regions, 
irbera  few  vegetables  can  grow,  afford  sustenance 
in  ail  their  waters  to  countless  millions  of  fishes 
of  tiie  best  kinds,  the  salmon,  the  cod,  the  her^ 
riig,  the  shad,  and  various  others,  which  offer 
tfaeouelves  annually  to  the  fisherman's  nets  and 
iHioktby  cominginto  the  shallow  waters  of  coasts 
aad  rivefs  to  spnwo.  They  are,  like  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  innumerable.  They  fill  the 
mien.  The  seas,  bays,  riveni  and  banks  of  every 
Bonbern  coast  are  alive  with  them.  Yet  these 
•n  bnt  a  smaJI  part  of  the  living  creatures  that 
iababtt  the  watery  world,  150,000,000  square 
»le8  ia  extent,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  mile 
is  avenge  depth.  Every  cubic  mile  contains  a 
milUoDof  cobie  rode,  and  every  cubic  rod  of  sea 
kraedi  liTiag  creatnres.  Shell  fish  line  the  bot- 
tom; fioay  tribes  swim  above  them,  and  soft  mol- 
lucous  animals  float  in  every  part,  and  creeping 
tbio|i  ibciund  in  the  ooze  below,  and  wriggle 
ibo&t  through  all  the  waters  both  deep  and  shal- 
t«w.  So  almost  every  river  lake,  pond,  ditch 
lad  itreamlet,  may  nonrtsh  food  for  man.  The 
ditcb  that  waters  a  meadow,  may  be  at  the  same 
^  i  Donery  of  eels.  The  pond  that  gathers 
vater  Tor  irrigation  or  for  mills,  is  also  a  babita* 
tioQ  for  useful  animals.  Such  is  the  natural  fe* 
onditj  of  the  earth,  that  wheresoerer  the  sun 
vami,  the  wnters  moisten,  and  the  air  pene- 
^te»— there  is  organic  life  developed  in  every 
P*anble  form  of  animal  and  vegetable ;  the  liv- 
ttg  feed  on  the  dead  ;  and  man  profits  by  them 
til;  for  although  he  cannot  feed  on  them  all  di- 
^7i  he  can  indirectiy  by  eating  the  eaters. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  greater  part 
9f  oaakiDd  are  actuated  by  superstition,  or  fancy, 
Breoatoffl,  to  reject  much  of  the  wholesome  food 
*bich  oatare  produces.  The  Hindoos  and  Bud- 
biiti  of  eastern  Asia  abstain  from  animal  food, 
^m  a  superstitious  notion  that  all  animals  have 
imoortal  souls.  Mahometans  reject  the  hog; 
Eagiiahmen  loathe  the  frog;  all  Christian  na- 
^B<  refuse  to  eat  dog,  and  rat,  and  serpent,  and 
^  other  things,  whtch  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
tbe  negro  nations  know  to  be  good  food.  Much 
^  oor  distinction  of  meats  is  founded  on  no  die- 
ttiA  of  reason.  Why  eat  hog,  and  feel  disgust 
atdogiodrat?  Why  should  a  hopping  bull- 
^S  be  less  palateable  than  a  crawling  turtle  ? 
9r  a  scaly  snake  than  a  slimy  eel?  I  mean  not 
that  all  animals  are  good  food  for  man.  I  agree 
vith  Achille  Morat,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
experimeats,  while  living  in  Florida,  on  the  fit- 


ness of  different  animals  to  serve  as  food.  Ue 
wished  to  ascertain  bow  much  of  our  likes  and 
dislikes  in  this  particular  was  founded  on  reason* 
He  dismissed  all  prejudice,  and  tried  all  eorta 
with  philosophical  impartiality.  Rattlesnako 
soup  he  found  to  be  excellent ;  owl  soup  to  bm 
only  tolerable;  but — turkey-buszard  soup  he  bad 
to  give  up  as  *^  not  good." 

Although  the  waters  are  an  inexhaustible  store* 
house  of  food  for  roan,  and  one  to  whieb  he  cms 
always  resort  in  time  of  need,  the  soil  is  the  chief 
resource  for  the  supply  of  human  wants.  Jt  pro-» 
duces  an  immense  variety  of  grains,  roota,  trea 
fruits,  salads,  and  other  nourishing  substancesi 
besides  timber,  fuel,  aud  grass  for  cattle.  Fowls 
and  birds  also  derive  most  of  their  sustenanos 
from  the  land.  The  universal  food  which  wa 
use,  is  bnt  a  modification  of  vegetable  matten 
Beef  is  but  com  and  fodder  reorganized.  Vego* 
tables  being  therefore  the  basis  of  all  onr  siisto« 
nance,  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  food 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nutritious  vege* 
tables  which  it  can  be  made  to  produce  for  maa 
and  beast.  What  is  the  utmost  quantity  that 
may  grow  at  once  upon  an  acre  of  land,  cannot 
be  exactly  determined;  but  we  can  assign  a 
limit  beyond  which  it  is  physically  impossibia 
for  nature  aud  art  combined  to  enlarge  a  crop* 
Sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  twice  that  quantity 
of  Indian  corn,  may  possibly  be  grown  upon  ono 
acre,  but  the  double  of  these  quantities  we  ma]^ 
pronounce  to  be  impossible,  so  long  as  the  prea* 
ent  constitution  of  nature  eontinues.  But  within 
the  limits  which  nature  imposes,  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  products  will  depend,  1st.  On  the  ex* 
tent  and  qualities  of  the  soil ;  2ud.  On  the  cli» 
mate;  3rd.  On  the  supply  of  moisture;  4tb* 
On  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  vegetHbles  culti- 
vated ;  and  5th.  On  the  culture  bestowed  upon 
tbem. 

I.  The  fertile  land  of  the  earth  can  be  extend* 
ed  and  improved.  M uch  land  can  be  gained  from 
the  sea-tides  and  the  inundations  of  rivers,  af 
Holland  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po  have 
been  by  dikes  and  embankments.  Much  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  world  now  consists  of  uselesa 
swamps,  bogs,  and  inundated  river  lowgrounds* 
All  these  may  be  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
fields  of  exuberant  fertility.  Bare  rocks  may  b« 
covered  with  soil,  as  the  island  of  Malta  haa 
been  by  soil  imported  from  Italy.  Steep  moun- 
tain  sides  may  be  rendered  arable  by  walls  and 
terraces.  Poor  soils  may  be  enriched.  Hard 
clays  may  be  loosened,  and  loose  sands  may  ha 
compacted,  by  admixture.  The  earth  has  abun^ 
dance  of  fertilizing  materials  to  enrich  ail  iu 
lands  to  the  utmost.  The  sea  is  an  inexhausti* 
ble  storehouse  of  manures.  Its  fish,  its  weeda 
and  its  fat  ooze,  can  be  employed  to  fertilize 
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nil  the  lands  of  maritime  couDtrias.  The  Tast 
aecumulattoD  of  vegetable  mater  and  humui  in 
the  Talleys  and  beds  of  rivers  and  of  swamps, 
ftre  sufficient  to  enrich  all  the  poorer  soils  of  the 
highlands  from  which  the  rains  and  currents  have 
•wept  them.  In  many  places  there  is  a  super- 
fluous depth  of  rich  loam*  which  may  be  pared 
off  and  carried  upon  the  poor  lands  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  yearly  product  of  vegetable  and 
animal  manure,  now  for  the  most  part  wasted, 
can  be  saved  and  applied,  so  as  to  improve  the 
soil  which  produces  it.  The  earth  abounds  in 
mtoerai  and  fossil  manures,  lime,  gypsum,  salt, 
coal,  shell  marl,  potassa,  (in  crumbling  rocks,) 
and  other  substances,  by  a  judicious  use  of  which 
•oils  are  improved.  Concentrated  manures, 
such  as  guano,  are  furnished  by  nature,  and  may 
hereafter  be  cheaply  manufactured.  As  plants 
receive  a  part  of  their  nutriment  from  the  at- 
mosphere, the  soil  on  which  they  grow  becomes 
aaturaliy  richer  every  year,  when  the  yearly  pro- 
duct is  returned  to  the  soil.  Thus  wild  lands 
are  enriched  by  themselves,  where  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  not  carried  off  by  the  winds  and 
waters. 

By  all  these  means,  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  may  in  time  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  lands  now  are.  To 
effect  this  will  require  an  immensity  of  human 
labor,  but  not  more  than  mankind  can  apply  in 
a  long  course  of  ages.  What  may  not  the  steady 
industry  of  mankind  accomplish?  If  Egypt 
could  build  the  pyramids  and  hew  out  the  cata- 
combs, and  CbiiM  could  raise  a  huge  wall  1,200 
miles  long, — all  in  the  days  of  antiquity ;— then 
every  nation  can  gradually  enrich  its  soil,  and 
eonvert  its  whole  territory  into  a  fruitful  garden. 
Let  them  study  the  arts  of  peace,  and  turn  the 
bands  that  are  now  idle,  or  employed  only  in 
raising  pernicious  luxuries,  or  in  military  service, 
to  works  of  utility,  and  a  few  centuries  will  suf- 
fice to  fill  the  earth  with  a  thriving  and  happy 
population* 

Europe  now  maintains  nearly  3,000,000  of 
men  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  military 
affairs,  and  as  many  more  who  render  no  service 
to  the  community,  hut  live  idly,  and  many  of 
them  dishonestly.  If  all  these  were  employed 
in  improving  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  less 
than  a  century  not  a  barren  spot  would  be  left 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  the 
population  would  be  quadrupled.  So  might  all 
the  40,000,000  of  square  miles  of  habitable  land 
on  the  globe  be  improved  in  a  few  centuries. 
Every  country  might  be  intersected  throughout 
by  canals  and  railroads,  to  facilitate  commerce, 
and  distribute,  not  only  the  products  of  the  soil, 
but  the  means  of  its  fertilisation. 

2.  Climate*  as  all  know,  ha«  great  influence 


on  vegetation.  A  certain  degree  and  coDtiao* 
ance  of  beat  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  ma- 
maturity  of  plants.  But  it  is  remarkable,  bow 
plants  adapt  themselves  to  pecnliarities  of  cli- 
mate. In  the  northern  regions,  where  the  Mai- 
mers are  short,  six  or  eight  weeks  are  sefficieot 
to  mature  crops  which  in  warmer  latitades  re- 
quire three  or  four  months.  By  slow  degreci, 
yet  surely,  many  useful  plants  of  the  winner 
latitudes  will  be  acclimated  in  those  fartheroortb. 
In  the  torrid  zone  two  or  three  crops  cao  be 
yearly  gathered  from  the  same  ground;  and  op 
to  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  a  soccee- 
sion  of  crops  of  certain  kinds  may  be  produced 
in  one  season,  as  in  Virginia  and  Keotncky  I 
have  seen  potatoes  succeeded  by  cabbagee  ori 
turnips,  and  early  peas  by  the  same,  or  by  otfaerj 
crops.  Thus,  by  keeping  the  vegetative  poweri 
of  nature  in  constant  action,  the  quantity  of  pro^ 
duce  can  be  greatly  augmented,  and  by  n  judt-i 
cioue  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  applicatioD  of 
the  manures  produced  on  the  land,  the  loil  wiH 
be  improved  rather  than  impoverished  bj  coa- 
stant  cropping.  The  degree  of  beat  neceisary 
to  mature  some  crops  may,  in  climates  ratber  tooj 
cool  for  them,  be  produced  to  some  extent  by 
artificial  means.  In  England  peaches  are  ri- 
pened by  planting  the  trees  on  the  eoutbeni  tides 
of  walls.  So  by  means  of  green  honset  sod 
glass  covers  of  seed  beds,  vegetatioo  maj  be 
hastened  in  the  spring,  and  many  plants  reared 
in  climates  naturally  too  cold  for  them.  How 
far  tbissystem  of  artificial  heat  may  he  uliimsiely 
carried,  we  cannot  foresee ;  but  certainly  to  a 
degree  that  will  considerably  increase  the  vege^ 
table  products  of  cool  climates. 

3.  Moisture  is  no  less  essential  to  vegetatioo 
than  warmth.  Different  plants  require  diflereot 
degrees  of  it ;  but  to  all  a  regulated  supply  '^ 
necessary  to  the  largest  increase  and  highest  perj 
fection  of  the  crop.  Nature  rarely  affords  that 
regulated  supply.  But  human  art  and  iodustry 
can  do  much  to  correct  the  excesses  and  de6- 
ciences  of  nature.  Wet  lands  can  be  drained, 
and  dry  lands  can  be  irrigated.  Rivers,  brooks] 
and  fountains  can  by  means  of  dams,  elevatiod 
machinery,  and  canals,  be  made  to  water  tb^ 
adjacent  lands.  Where  rains  fall  at  any  seasoi^ 
of  the  year,  the  superfluous  waters  can  be  col 
lected  in  reservoirs,  and  distributed,  when  wsoted 
over  lands  both  high  and  low.  Even  in  tbo« 
dry  climates,  as  that  of  Peru*  where  it  seldoa 
or  never  rains,  much  land  can  be  irrigated,  eitbe 
by  streams  descending  from  high  monntaios,  o 
by  wells  that  reach  the  subterranean  wate 
Sulpicius  Severus,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  4 
century,  mentions  a  hermit  of  the  Egyptian  d 
erf,  where  no  rain  falls, — who  watered  bis  g 
den  out  of  a  wellJ  ,000  feet  deep.    He  employ 
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an  M  with  a  wiiael  maehiDe.  to  draw  tho  water, 
aid  fed  hin  oo  the  produce  of  faia  labor.  Not 
•aly  Sereraa,  but  mauy  writera  of  modern  timea 
kavo  reaaarked  that  in  hot  climatea,  the  ^anda, 
oikarwiae  utterly  barren,  are  fertilized  by  water 
aJMia,  and  produce  large  crops  with  no  other 
maouro.  By  meana  of  deep  wella,  many  diatricta 
•f  dry  barren  land,  may  be  rendered  in  a  great 
BMSure  froitful.  Thia  laborioua  way  of  fertili- 
siog  laada  will,  lauppoae,  be  extenaively  adopted 
ailj  ia  the  laat  atage  of  agricultural  improve- 
Bwot,  after  more  favored  landa  have  been  fully 
occupied  and  cultivated.  It  ia  poaatble  that 
Duiy  diooaanda  of  aquare  milea  of  torrid  dea- 
ertB,  BOW  nuinhabitable  for  the  want  of  water. 
Bay  yet,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  be  rendered 
IniJtfal  by  tapping  the  veina  of  water  that  per- 
Biate  the  interior  of  tiie  earth,  and  fill  all  ita 
pons  aod  cavitiea  from  pole  to  pole. 

Id  climatea  anbject  to  aummer  droughta,  the 
iicreate  of  product  reaulting  from  irrigation  ia 
«ftea  more  than  the  half:  where  the  droughts 
«e  of  long  continuance,  and  the  climate  ia  very 
vam,  irrigaiioo  will  produce  an  exuberant  crop, 
vbere  Boaaaiated  nature  would  acarcely  allow 
tiieaeed  to  vegetate,  or  at  leaat  would  bring  no 
nuuner  crop  to  perfection. 

Yet  it  ia  remarkable,  that  aome  planta  will 
gn>v  ia  the  dryeal  soil  and  climate,  while  others 
8w»  in  the  water,  and  need  only  to  keep  their 
^<«d«oBt  in  order  to  thrive  in  the  liquid  element 
Alt  would  kill  thoae  of  different  kinda.  Thua 
^»  boancifal  Proyidence  made  every  part  of 
tbeeirth  capable  of  some  uaeful  product. 

^'  The  laat  remark  ahowa  how  much  dependa 
^th6  kind  of  plant  cultivated  in  a  particular 
Nil  aad  climate.  Some  kinda  of  planta  yield 
iBBcb  more  nutriment  on  a  given  apace  than 
o^ere.  On  good  land,  Indian  corn  yielda  more 
^  wheat;  beeta  and  potatoea  more  than  lu- 
<^eorB;  and  on  inferior  aoila  peaa  will  yield 
nor©  than  other  cropa.  In  tropical  countries, 
^|o  plaau,  auch  aa  the  maniac,  yielda  four  or 
fi^e  tinee  aa  much  nutriment  to  the  acre,  aa  the 
P^  cultivated  among  ua.  But  the  banana 
^ »  said  by  Humboldt  to  afford  133  times 
•»  much  nutritive  aubatance  aa  wheat  on  an 
•qoai  apace  of  ground,  and  forty-four  timea  aa 
«wl»  as  potatoea.  The  annual  product  ia  atated 
to  be  00  lesa  than  160,000  pounda  of  nutritious 
^10  the  acre,  and  that  with  no  extraordinary 
^mx  of  labor.  At  this  rate  an  acre  of  land 
*r^  "PPly  ^^  persona  with  nouriahment, 
j^'wg  1000  pounda  a  year  to  each  individual. 
o«pposiog  one-fourth  of  a  tract  of  land  to  be 
wittraied  in  bananaa,  aad  the  reat  in  other 
«fop«,  aa  immeoae  number  of  people  could  live 
^•fortably  ia  a  amall  country  whoae  climate 


and  aoil  were  adapted  to  thia  and  other  tropical 
productiona* 

By  a  proper  aelection  of  aeed  and  akilful  cul- 
tivation, all  agricultural  producta  are  improved* 
The  large  luacioua  applea  of  our  orcharda  are 
the  offapring  of  the  wild  crab,  which  not  even  a 
pig  will  eat.     The  large  mealy  potato  that  burata 
the  ground  with  ita  exuberant  growth,  originated 
from  the  amall,  inaipid  tuber  growing  wild  in  the 
Peruvian  Andea.    How  far  cultivated  vegetablea 
may  yet  be  improved,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  ia 
well  known  that  by  a  careful  aelection  of  aeed 
for  aaeriea  of  yeara,  aome  farmera  have  doubled 
their  crop  of  Indian  corn  from  a  given  quantity 
of  land.    Domeatic  auimala  are  alao  auaceptible 
of  improvement,  by  akilful  breeding.    Thua  hu- 
man reason  and  industry  can  improve  and  mul- 
tiply all  the  uaeful  producta  of  nature  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown.    Aa  yet  mankind  have  generally 
exerciaed  little  of  their  reaaon  aud  their  induatry 
in  this  way.    Here  and  there  among  civilized 
nations  a  few  Individ uala  have  studied  agricul- 
tural improvementa  with  minda  aufliciently  en- 
lightened by  the  leaaona  of  acience  and  of  expe- 
rience.   The  reaulta  of  their  labora  have  been  ao 
beneficial  aa  to  prove  the  poaaibility  of  accom- 
pliahing  aa  much  in  thia  department  of  induatry, 
aa  in  the  mechauic  arta  by  meana  of  labor-aaving 
machines. 

5.  Laatly,  deep  and  aaaiduoua  cultivation  m 
known  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  fertility 
of  land  and  the  quantity  of  ita  product.  W^ry 
little  land  haa  yet  been  thoroughly  cultivated. 
In  Belgium  much  of  the  aoil  has  been  periodi- 
cally turned  over  with  the  apade  to  the  depth  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  feet,  with  great  increaae 
of  fertility.  Land  that  ia  perfectly  and  deeply 
tilled  afforda  much  more  nutriment  to  plantSt 
than  aoil  of  the  aame  quality,  cultivated  in  the 
usual  ahallow  and  alovealy  manner.  Frequent 
atirring  of  the  ground  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  aod  the  perfect  extirpation  of  weeda,  add 
greatly  to  the  product.  Cropa  now  uaually  aown 
broadcaat,  if  drilled  and  cultivated  in  thia  maa- 
uer,  would  be  much  more  productive. 


By  all  theae  five  meana  would  the  producta  of 
the  aoil  be  indefinitely  augmented,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  might  be  manifold  greater 
than  it  haa  ever  yet  been.  We  cannot  even  ap- 
proximately determine  how  many  milliona  of 
human  beinga  the  earth  may  ultimately  austain, 
when  all  ita  reaourcea  ahall  be  fully  developed. 
But  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  averagia 
quantity  of  food  which  the  aoila  of  the  eart|i 
might  be  made  to  produce,  and  the  number  of 
persona  who  could  aubaist  upon  thia  product.  I^ 
warm  climatea  there  ia  no  doubt  that  human  iur 
duatry  can  make  **every  rood  maintain  ita  nan,*' 
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vheroTer  a  supply  of  moisture  cao  be  obtained. 
Rich  toils  will  do  much  more  than  this,  where 
two  successive  crops  can  be  produced  in  a  year, 
and  yet  a  sufficient  allowance  be  made  for  acci- 
dental failures.  In  temperate  climates,  where 
100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  or  300  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes can  be  made  on  an  acre,  still  every  rood 
of  cultivated  land  will  ''maintain  its  man.*'  But 
in  the  colder  half  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  waters  must  be  added  to  the  produce 
of  the  land  to  sustain  so  large  a  number.  Where 
much  animal  fond  is  reared  on  the  soil,  fewer 
men  can  be  sustained.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, that  knimal  food  is  necessary  to  give  the 
human  constitution  its  full  vigor  and  develop- 
ment. The  Irishmen,  who  live  on  the  potato, 
are  as  strong  and  healthy  as  beef-eaters.  Much 
is  due  to  climate,  and  much  to  a  regular  and 
sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food.  Among 
savages,  it  is  generally  a  feast  or  a  famine ;  and 
among  the  poverty-stricken  millions  of  India 
and  China,  and  some  Christian  countries  too,  a 
full  stomach  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  fast, — not 
because  mother  earth  refuses  to  reward  the  la- 
borer, but  because  oppression  stints  his  means 
of  production  and  robs  him  of  the  half  of  his 
produce,  to  pamper  idle  luxury  aud  feed  destruc- 
tive war. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  estimate  the  capacity 
of  the  earth,  in  the  highest  state  of  possible  im- 
provement, as  sufficient  to  sustain  the  average 
number  of  640  persons,  including  children,  upon 
a  square  mile  of  land,  that  is,  one  person  to  the 
acre ;  which  on  the  forty  millions  of  square  miles 
of  habitable  land,  would  make  a  total  of  25,600 
millions  of  human  beings  on  the  globe.  Such 
is  the  fecundity  of  nature  in  the  water  and  on 
the  land,  and  so  much  can  the  labor  of  mankind 
effect  in  a  course  of  ages  to  multiply  the  fruits 
of  the  soil,  that  I  might  even  double  the  above 
estimate  without  transcending  what  might  be 
accomplished  within  twenty  centuries,  if  man- 
kind were  honest,  industrious  and  peacefully  dis- 
posed. But  alas!  so  selfish,  so  vain,  so  instiga- 
ted by  demoniac  passions,  are  the  great  majority 
of  our  fallen  race — and  so  do  they  corrupt  and 
abuse  even  the  heaven-descended  religion  which 
would  correct  their  follies  and  their  vices;  that 
we  can  have  very  slender  hope  of  our  remotest 
posterity's  seeing  the  world  so  peaceful,  so  pros- 
perous, so  full  of  life  and  happiness. 

Yet  there  are  some  symptoms  of  better  times 
for  the  human  race  in  the  ages  to  come.  Eu- 
rope is  gradually  delivering  herself  from  the  ig- 
norance, the  superstition  and  the  thraldom  of  the 
dark  ages.  The  nations  are  less  ready  to  rush 
into  bloody  and  devastating  wars, — less  submis- 
sive to  priestly  aud  kingly  despotism.  The 
lights  of  science,  of  religious  and  political  know- 


ledge, are  surely  though  slowly  penetrating  tb« 
masses  of  society.  Commerce  and  the  Dsefiil 
arts  are  advancing, — morals  on  the  whole  im^ 
prov^ig,  though  as  yet  in  a  low  conditioD. 
Popular  education  is  extending,  popular  rights 
are  gaining  ground;  though  in  some  couDtriea 
temporarily  repressed  by  military  force.  In  a 
word,  the  mind  of  christian  Europe,  is  acquiriog 
activity  and  strength,  and  its  progress  cannot  he 
arrested  until  it  shall  disenthral  itself  from  the 
fetters  of  superstition  and  prejudice.  The  meo- 
tal  fermentation  may  throw  op  many  impuritiei, 
and  cause  violent  agitations ;  but  it  will  fioaily 
work  itself  clear.  H  uman  reason,  left  free,  may, 
like  the  magnetic  needle,  tremble  aud  vibrate  lon^; 
but  it  will  at  last  settle  in  the  meridian  of  tnitb. 

It  is  among  the  Germanic — and  particolvly 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  nations,  that  the  human  miod! 
is  most  active.  The  Germans,  precluded,  here- 
tofore, by  political  despotism,  from  as  moch  ex- 
ternal activity  as  some  other  nations,  have,  since 
Luther's  day,  been  sounding  all  the  depths  and 
surveying  all  the  fields  of  human  tbooght. 
When  a  more  practical  career  shall  he  opened  to 
them,  they  will  soon  rush  forward  in  the  raceot 
improvement  with  intellecta  already  qaalified  bj 
ages  of  study. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  the  Gennauic 
race,  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  haviog  tbei 
advantages  of  a  maritime  situation  and  free  in- 
stitutions, constitute  the  portion  of  the  bamaa 
family  on  which  mankind  seem  most  to  depend 
for  their  future  progress.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  is  now  chiefly  in  their  hands.  They  are 
the  most  enterprising  and  the  most  progressiva 
people  on  the  earth.  Besides  the  European  part 
of  them,  they  are  multiplying  at  such  a  rate  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  that  within  two  centaries 
from  this  time,  they  and  their  countrymen  of  the 
German  and  other  races,  will  number  oo  less| 
than  1000  millions.  There  is  room  eooogb  for 
such  an  increase  on  the  ^vo  millions  of  squarej 
miles  which  they  now  occupy,  or  are  destined! 
to  occupy,  in  America  within  the  temperate  aod! 
torrid  zones.  Let  them  cultivate  useful  known 
ledge,  pursue  the  arts  of  peace,  maintain  onioq 
and  equity  among  themselves ;  and,  in  the  onii^ 
nary  course  of  events,  they  will  become  thegrea^ 
civilizers  of  the  world.  Already  the  same  rac« 
of  men  have  extended  their  settlements  aod  tbei^ 
rule  over  other  shores  and  nations  all  round  tb^ 
world.  The  great  Australian  Islands  are  to  b« 
filled  with  them. 

Africa,  that  dark  and  degraded  quarter  of  tb« 
world,  mostly  inhabited  by  a  black  race  of  inf«^ 
rior  intellect,  seems  destined  to  receive  improni 
ment  through  the  same  Anglo-Germanic  race.1 
The  southern  parts  are  to  be  filled  by  their  co)<h 
nists :  aud  the  western  parts  within  the  tropici 
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by  coiooies  of  the  black  race,  trained  and  im- 
proved  among  the  white  men  of  the  United 
States.  Wicked  as  the  slave  trade  has  been, 
ind  degraded  as  the  condition  of  this  colored 
nee  a  io  the  land  of  their  bondage,  they  have 
aerertheless  been  improved  both  physically  and 
morally  by  their  residence  among  us.  They  can 
B0V  be  sent  back  to  their  fatherland  with  the 
tfts  and  ideas  of  a  civilized  people,  and  imbued 
with  tbe  heavenly  influence  of  Christianity,  to 
eiWlize  and  to  christianize  the  barbarous  tribes 
(rom  whom  their  forefathers  were  so  cruelly 
takeo.  Thus  a  wise  Providence  brings  good  out 
of  evil. 

Is  Eastern  Asia  there  are  influences  at  work 
«r  about  to  work,  which  promise  to  give  the  hu- 
nao  miod  a  new  start  in  those  populous  regions. 
India  is  under  Anglo-Saxon  rule  and  christian 
taitioo,  and  these  are  gradually  sapping  the 
foaodatioos,  laid  deep  in  antiquity,  of  ideas  and 
ioitiiQtioDB,  which  have  paralyzed  tbe  minds 
isd  debased  the  morals  of  a  people  naturally 
isfeoious. 

Cbioa,  that  immense  hive  of  human  beings, 
aeehanically  treading  in  tbe  footsteps  of  their 
fathers,  has  been  compelled  to  relax  her  exclu- 
mene8a,aod  to  open  her  ports  to  the  commerce, 
and  the  minds  of  ber  people  to  the  teachings, 
orCbriflteodom.  Japan  must  soon  do  likewise. 
Then  will  all  the  accessible  regions  of  the  globe 
!»  opened  to  tbe  progressive  enterprise,  arts  and 
iadaeoces  of  Europe  and  America.  The  multi- 
plfing  millions  of  the  Anglo-Germanic  race, 
wilt  bare  fall  scope  for  their  activity ;  every 
ocean  will  swarm  with  their  ships ;  every  coast 
>Bd  island  will  be  occupied  with  their  establish- 
ments; their  language,  their  science,  their  litera- 
^  and  their  religion,  will  pervade  all  the  kin- 
dreds and  tribes  of  Heathendom;  **many" — 
y«i,  many  myriads  of  them — "  will  run  to  and 
^n  and  knowledge  will  be  increased;*'  until 
"the earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,"  and  with  the  arts  and  institutions  of 
cmlized  life.  The  maxims  of  peace  and  the 
ptirsuita  of  honest  industry,  will  gradually  gain 
sscendaacy,  until,  it  may  be  hoped,  **  the  nations 
"'^1  learn  war  oo  more,"  but  enjoy  the  gifts  of  a 
toQOiiful  Providence  under  the  peaceful  reign  of 
^  Messiah.  Thus  may  we  interpret  the  signs 
of  the  times:  but  alas !  when  we  see  the  selfish- 
ness, the  fraud,  the  rapacity,  tbe  luxury,  and 
other  vices,  that  0till  prevail  among  us,  we  have 
<o  distrust  our  reasonings  on  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  to  rely  simply  on  the  revealed  pur- 
poses of  Him,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
•s  one  day. 

H.  R. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

BT  A   CAPTAm  OP   U.    S.   DRAOOOlfS. 

June  12/A,  '45. — It  had  been  determined  rather 
than  cross  the  river,  which  deepens  as  we  as* 
cend  without  lobing  its  quicksands,  to  take  to 
the  hills  and  turn  Scott*s  Bluff*:  accordingly  we 
this  morning  marched  three  miles  still  nearer  to 
that  mysterious  roonntain — and,  without  being 
disenchanted  of  its  colossal  ruins  and  phantom 
occupants,  turned  toward  the  left,  and  ascended 
the  wild  sandy  hills.  I  anticipated  a  dull  ride 
over  ground  as  uninteresting  as  barren :  but  a 
new  surprise  was  in  store  for  us :  having  as- 
cended about  sixty  feet,  we  saw  before  us  a 
ptotn,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  but  narrowing, 
winding,  and  walled  in :  tbe  ascent  was  slight,  it 
was  apparently  a  river  bottom  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
marked  every  where  with  drift,  cedar  logs,  &c. — 
the  thought,  *<  can  this  be  the  Platte  bottom,** 
came  intruding  on  us  with  its  absurdity.  Thus 
we  continued,  winding  round  **Gibraltar,'*  as- 
cending insensibly  this  smooth  inclined  plain, 
mile  after  mile,  thirteen,  fourteen  miles !  Then, 
before  we  were  aware,  or  we  hardly  knew  how, 
we  found  ourselves  riding  above,  looking  into  a 
deep  glen,  with  shade  trees,  cedars,  shrubbery, 
rocks  and  crystal  waters !  And  where  is  its  out- 
let? no  where  but  high  up,  too,  on  the  smooth 
grassy  plain ;  on  which  in  flood  times,  it  had 
cast  Its  drift;  yes,  all  over  its  twenty  square 
miles.  We  had  got  very  high  up,  without  ob- 
serving it;  but  to  complete  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  remarkable  scenery,  I  must  add  that  this 
singular  flat  valley  is  walled  in  everywhere  by 
lofty  bluffs ;  their  gray  sand,  and  clay,  and  marly 
sides,  often  vertical ;  their  tops  crowned  by 
cedar  forests.  This  ravine  is  very  precipitous ; 
our  horses  could  with  much  difficulty  be  led  down 
to  the  water;  wild  fruits  grew  luxuriantly  amid 
its  rocks  and  trees.  It  heads  very  near  the 
mountain  top,  at  a  spring  of  icy  coldness — and 
without  exaggeration. 

Thus  after  winding,  as  one  might  have  thought, 
through  a  strange  opening  around  Scott's  Bluff, 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain  gap,  with  a  vast  river  suddenly  burst- 
ing upon  us.  On  our  right,  to  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  course,  far  below  and  twelve 
miles  off,  lie  the  grassy  meadows  of  Horse  creek  : 
beyond  are  its  blue  hills — then,  far  away  above 
many  a  treeless  hill  and  plain,  rise  to  view  the 
famous  "Black  Hills,"  and  Laramie  Mountain, 
their  highest  peak,  towering  at  eighty  miles. 
We  turned  then  to  descend  another  plain,  of 
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twelve  miles,  iDcIined  to  the  Southwest ;  a  puff 
of  air  from  the  West,  came  now  and  tbea  cool 
and  refreshing;  but  the  reflected  sunshine  was 
literally  scorching;  without  sensible  perspiration, 
great  blisters  were  burnt  over  our  faces.  It  was 
paying  dear  for  the  avoidance  of  a  little  quick- 
•aod — so  thought,  doubtless,  all  the  animals. 
We  pitched  the  camp  in  the  pleasant  meadows 
of  Horse  creek,  near  its  mouth ;  it  is  sixty  yards 
wide,  and  resembles  the  Platte ;  but  has  clearer 
water.  We  are  enjoying  the  rarity  of  good 
fttel,  from  some  dead  cedars. 

Seeing  to-day  an  antelope  with  a  young  fawn 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  column,  I 
rode  to  the  spot  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  little 
creature*  for  a  pet;  they  are  famous  for  their 
fearless  attachment  to  their  y onng,  and  their  skill 
in-  concealing  them.  This  noble  animal  had 
another  enemy  a-field :  an  immense  dog,  grey- 
hound and  bull,  came  rushing  to' attack  her;  the 
coward  expected  her  of  course  to  run,  hut  ma- 
ternal instinct  bad  conquered  fear;  she  coolly 
stood  her  gronnd,  until  with  one  judicious  and 
Vigorous  spring,  she  received  him  with  a  but  that 
sent  him  rolling  over  and  over !  And  he  feared 
to  repeat  the  attack,  but  followed  her  a  little,  at 
a  respectful  distance,  as  she  leisurely  moved  off. 
Now,  hundreds,  perhaps,  had  seen  the  fawn  there 
a  minute  before,  in  the  open  prairie ;  but  she  had 
bid  it,  so  that  three  of  us  searched  it  for  half  an 
hour,  in  vain ! 

These  antelopes  are  second  to  the  bnfialo  in 
numbers:  of  the  first,  we  saw  none  to-day,  they 
are  disappearing  like  the  elks,  which  are  said, 
iiowever,  to  have  migrated  permanently  North- 
ward. Fifteen  years  ago,  they  were  found  close 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  now  we  have  come  over 
five  hundred  miles  without  seeing  one.  Can  we 
wonder?  I  have  feli  on  this  march,  as  if  still 
among  the  settlements,  continually  amongst  emi- 
grants with  the  herds ;  meeting  one  day  boat- 
men, the  next,  villages  of  Indians :  and  this  mi- 
gration, which  here,  where  streams  or  springs 
are  so  rare,  must  necesstarily  follow  these  great 
water  courses,  (which  seem  providentially  dis- 
posed to  lead  it  on,)  unfortunately  meets  on  them 
the  great^nass  of  the  bufialo,  for  they  too  must 
come  to  the  water — their  day  is  passing. 

We  are  now  in  advance  of  the  whole  emigra- 
tion ;  two  of  their  men  are  with  us  this  evening, 
they  speak  of  the  great  discouragement  of  the 
women,  who  even  wish  to  return;  and  many 
men  have  been  at  times  of  the  same  disposition ; 
they  have  lost  many  cattle  in  this  first  quarter  of 
their  journey.  They  scarcely  know  where  they 
are  going;  and  these  men  eagerly  question  our 
.  guide,  who  has  been  in  Oregon,  on  the  simplest 
and  best  known  points. 

I  have  read  of  small  animals,  marmots  per** 


haps,  and  of  our  squirrels,  migratiag  in  vast 
bodies:  overcoming  with  patient  energy  bot 
great  loss,  every  obstacle  which  they  btiodl?  en- 
counter; moving  ever  onward,  impelled  by  soma 
inscrutable  instinct,  or  destiny. 

TktB  migration  severs  the  ties  of  home  ud 
country;  leaves  lands  of  exceeding  richnes, 
which  may  be  purchased  after  years  of  free  oc- 
cupancy, for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  the  aers, 
with  navigable  rivers  throughout,  and  puhei  oo 
with  women  and  children,  to  the  daogen  and 
exposures  of  an  immense  journey :  they  hardly 
know  whither, — but  that  it  is  beyond  the  advan- 
tages and  comfoits  of  society.  Is  it  a  provideD- 
tial  instinct  ?  And  was  it  the  same  that  three 
hundred  years  ago  impelled  its  many  tbonsandi 
of  victims  to  the  dangers  and  diseases  of  the 
new  American  world  ? 

It  must  be  so.  Should  we  then  admiie  a« 
praiseworthy,  the  energies  and  the  sacrifices  of 
these  first  labourers  in  a  great  work  ?  Or,  eu 
we,  regardless  of  prospective  results,  deny  tbem 
magnanimous  or  patriotic  motives;  attribnteall 
to  the  wantonness  of  discontent, — a  diseased  ap- 
petite for  excitement  and  change, — to  a  reatieM 
habit  of  vagrancy  ? 

I  hope  I  am  not  uncharitable,  if  I  iDcHoe  to 
this  last  opinion.  Are  we  not  taught  to  recog- 
nize in  the  history  of  man,  that  God  shapes  evil 
to  good  results? 

There  is  a  comet  at  the  Northwest;  and  a 
sudden  and  violent  norther  threatens  the  over- 
throw of  our  frail  habitations ;  and  so,  to  light- 
ning and  thunder,  we  have  a  rattltog  accom- 
paniment of  mallets  and  tent- pins. 

June  13<A.— Twenty-four  oailes  to-day.  over 
a  desert!  hills  and  river  valley  equally  a  desert! 
In  this  last,  we  have  seen  many  large  cottoa 
woods  seemingly  the  wrecks  of  a  blastiog 
tempest,  mere  limbless  or  distorted  stems  of 
trees:  and  others,  the  bleeched  and  desolate 
drift  of  a  flood. 

We  came  over  a  lofty  bluff  almost  overhang^ 
ing  the  river,  which  commanded  a  view  ove^ 
vast  and  sternly  sterile  plains,  breaking  up  atlai^ 
into  confused  mountain  spurs,  and  dim  hM 
peaks  beyond ;  but  to  this  gloomy  grandeur  thfl 
river  far  winding  amid  white  sands  and  grecQ 
islands,  and  at  the  foot  of  many  another  precipi^ 
tons  bluff  adorned  with  evergreens,  lent  ao  ele^ 
ment  of  softening  beauty. 

/.  f .  What  oppresses  you  ?  Yon  seem  h 
mournful  harmony  with  these  silent  wastes ! 

C  Behold  those  spectral  niias  of  ireej 
strangely  white  and  gleaming  in  the  starlight  .-^ 
they  are  melancholy.  But  no— it  is  a  day  thai 
ever,  since  it  first  gave  me  unhappy  life,  le»^' 
its  influences  upon  me. 
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/.  /*.  Snch  a  mood  should  always  be  resist- 
ed. How  do  jon  succeed  with  your  diary  now  ? 
We  ife  paMing  remarkable  sceoery ;  most  wild- 
ly pictoreiqQe;  and  there  is  always  seine  iDcideot. 

C.  What  is  writteoi  may  always  chance  to 
ba  pristadi  if  not  read  :  bow  charming  then  to 
tlie  busy  deaisens  of  the  world,  whose  very 
bnisi  have  reeeiTod  an'artiiieial  monldt  to  read 
nebiacideat!  Now  if  I  could  only  introduce 
tbe  word  **dellar,*' — good  heavens !  it  was  never 
beerd  here  before  \  *tis  enough  to  disturb  tbe 
gbeeteof  tbe  grim  old  warriors,  who,  I  dare  say, 
bare  fallen  here  in  defence  of  this  narrow  pass : 
figbtisg  for  what  1  at  ambitioa^s  call  ?  not,  I 
bope,  of  intriguing  diplomatist — better  for  Love, 
or  mere  excitement  sake. 

Whom  then  shall  I  address  ? — the  mock  sen- 
timeotalist?  and  begin  the  day:  '*Our  slumbers 
(bii  moniiBg  were  gently  and  pleasantly  dis- 
wlTed  by  tbe  cheerful  martinst  which  sang  a 
iweet  rereiUe  at  the  first  blush  of  Aurora,  at  our 
Boeurtaised  couches."  Or  the  sutist  ?  *'Not  a 
•so  of  btiffalo  to-day;  it  were  melancholy  and 
euj  to  calculate  bow  soon  the  Indians,  deprived 
of  tbie  satoral  resource,  and  ignorant  of  agricuU 
tore*'— bat  I  should  soon  get  too  deep. 

/•  i*.   Bat  this  soil  is  devilish  shallow. 

C.  Few  will  follow  me  pleasantly  or  patient- 
Ij  tbrough  these  solitudes,  'though  sometimes 
"pleaeaot  places."  I  care  not  at  all,— but  that  I 
feel  I  may  fail  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  any^ 
wbtle,  like  an  artint  retouching  with  kindled  af- 
i^OD  his  painted  thought,  I  linger  to  answer 
^  ippoal  of  Wasted  Beauty  to  so  rare  appro* 
ciatioD. 

/•  F,  This  profoundly  silent  Desert— like  a 
world  without  life — awes  and  stills  the  senses : 
but  tbe  soul  is  excited  to  speculations  on  the 
^^*  die  history — if  it  have  one — and  tbe  des- 
^7  of  these  boundless  wastes. 

^«  Or  surroands  itself  with  the  airy  creations 
of  fantasy,— «r,  mournfully  wanders  back  among 
^  dim  traces  of  joys  and  sorrows  gone.  I  ad- 
<^  Dot  then,  the  shallow  or  hurried  worldling ; 
bit  the  friendly  one,  who  in  the  calm  intervals 
from  worldly  cares,  grants  me  the  aid  of  a  quiet 
aod  thoughtful, — and  if  it  may  be, — a  poetic 
mood! 

^y  dt  Mi!  Our  life  is  a  sad  struggle ; — our 
nuterial  nature  with  its  base  cravings, — its  cares 
for  aaimal  comforts,  and  all  the  ills  of  the  flesh, 
l^ys  upon  aud  tethers  the  soul,  which  yearns 
for  tbe  Beautiful,  the  Noble,  the  Exalted ;— es- 
^70  to  soar  in  that  sphere,  whose  types  are  the 
brigbt  stars  of  Heaven !  Or,  clings  to  that  elec- 
tee chain  of  Love  which  binds  humanity — and 
m  tbe  olden  Time  drew  down  angels! 

'•  F.  Ay !  it  is  a  fire  that  consumes ;  and 
sometimes  barns  to  ashes  the  hearts  and  hopes 


of  proud  men,  and  leaves  but  wrecks,  mournful- 
ly floating  upon  the  dull  currents  of  life. 

C  And  welcome  then,  the  rapids  and  tbe 
final  plunge!  Yes:  the  struggle  is  ever,  and 
leads  us  sorrowing  to  tbe  dark  portals  which 
shut  out  the  life  beyond.  Then  may  diis  holy 
fire  from  Heaven  find  more  happy  sympathy. 
Here,  amid  ages  of  pain,  it  grants  us  bat  mo^ 
meats  of  felicity. 

Metbinks,  amid  those  stars  so  refulgent  with 
celestial  light,  studding  the  bright  blue  ether  of 
this  moonless  summer  night,  a  seraphiif  Intelli- 
gence is  hovering  with  a  pale  but  friendly  smilOt 
to  rekindle  the  wasted  torch  of  Hope  ! 

Fond  traitor !  constant  friend — blind  guide- 
beautiful  Hope !  that  leadest  us  wandering 
ever, — heartless,  but  living  still. 

Yee !  Time,  the  inexorable, — Time  tbe  phy- 
sician and  the  conqueror, — Time  tbe  hapejiu^ 
rolls  on,  (.^^r^Kfiiog  »*  ><  ^^  chariot  wheelst 
wounded,  suffering,  un pitied, — but  living  stall ! 

Ah  me !  We  are  not  only  chained  to  the 
rock,  but  galled  by  all  the  thousand  links, — the 
petty  cares  of  life !  3'Aereybre,  I  love  best  this 
desert  wandering,  where  we  are  free  of  (M 
tyrannies ;  and  our  wants  are  simple  and  few. 
Nature  our  beautiful  mother,  enthrones  us  on  her 
bosom, — and  to  elevate  our  thoughts  and  aims» 
displays  all  her  wondrous  and  harmoaioas  ways 
and  works ;  or,  with  sublime  simplicity  points 
upwsrd  to  tbe  stars ! 

Thera  is  nothing  petty  here.  When  we  hun« 
ger,  we  go  forth  to  tbe  spirit  stirring  chase } 
when  we  are  weary,  its  furred  trophies  give  as' 
welcome  rest ;  and  our  rude  beds  have  a  starry 
canopy  whose  beauteons  mysteries  fix  our 
wandering  thoughts,  until  blessed  sleep  draw 
the  curtain  of  oblivion. 

June  15th — Near  Fort  Laramie, — Ten  miles 
over  desolate  hill  and  plain  brought  us  yester- 
day to  tbe  Fort,  on  tbe  West  side,  and  a  mile 
above  tbe  month  of  tbe  pretty  little  river  of  the 
same  name ;  the  water  is  clear  and  rapid :  tha 
Platte, — here  about  one  hundred  yards  wide, — is 
not  much  larger,  and  more  resembles  it,  than 
itself  as  found  below.  Fort  Platte,  belonging  to 
a  rival  company,  stands  near  the  Cohfluence. 

I  came  on  in  advance,  and  spent  an  hour  at 
Fort  Laramie;  it  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
square,  with  high  walls  of  adobes,  made  of  tbe 
clay  and  sand  soil,  just  as  it  is  found:  the  dwel- 
lings line  the  wall, — wbich  is  a  part  of  them,— 
and  have  flat  adobe  roofs,  and  wooden  galleries. 
The  Fort  swarmed  with  women  and  children, 
whose  language— like  their  complexions — is  va- 
rious and  mixed, — Indian,  French  and  English; 
they  live  nearly  exclusively  on  dried  buffalo 
meat,  for  which  the  hunters  go  at  least  fifty 
miles ;  but  they  have  domestic  cattle. 
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Here,  barbarism  and  a  traditional  or  half  civili- 
zation meet  on  neutral  ground ;  but  as  a  strug- 
gle, it  is  certain  that  the  former  has  the  best  of 
it;  although  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
represented  chiefly  by  females — both  softening 
and  impressible:  but  their  credentials  are  ill- 
looks,  dirty  and  revoltingly  coarse  habits,  &c., 
&e. ;  while  the  male  representatives  of  civiliza- 
tion have  the  orthodox,  although  questionable 
aids  of  alcohol  and  gun- powder,  avarice,  lying 
and  lust. 

The  struggle  is  at  close  quarters;  civilization, 
famishing  house  and  clothing;  barbarism,  chil- 
dren and  fleas. 

The  Colonel  had  sent  a  staff  oflicer  ahead  to 
examine  the  grounds,  for  a  camp:  but  arrived 
before  he  had  completed  his  labour.  The  rival 
companies  anxious  for  the  reflected  importance 
of  the  military  vicinity,  rivalled  each  other  in 
praise  and  misrepresentation  of  the  merits  of 
their  respective  rivers — as  to  grazing.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  Fort  Platte  scale  at  first  pre- 
ponderated ;  and  up  the  Platte  we  marched, — 
two  miles  without  discovering  the  grass;  then  it 
struck  the  beam,  and  we  passed  over  an  im- 
mense and  very  steep  bluff  into  the  Laramie 
scale,— I  mean  river- bottom ;  where  we  did  find 
good  grass,  and  we  camped,  three  miles  above 
the  Fort :  but  the  extra  two  miles  over  the  lofty 
dividing  ridge  was  terrible  work  for  wagon 
mules;  and  it  bruised  I  fear  fatally  a  pet  ante- 
lope fawn,  which  I  had  in  a  wagon  : — it  lies  now 
in  a  neighboring  tent  uttering  from  time  to  time 
cries  and  moans  which  are  distressingly  similar 
to  those  of  a  suffering  infant;  said  its  soldier 
nurse,  with  real  pathos,  *4t  is  thinking  of  its 
mother.'*  I  purchased  another  at  the  Fort;  and 
a  goat  foster-mother. 

We  meet  the  Sioux  to-morrow  in  council; 
about  nine  hundred  warriors  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

The  weather  is  very  cold:  fires  and  great 
coats  are  comfortable.  The  dwellers  here — who 
however  lie,  in  emulation,  give  discouraging 
prospects  of  grass  toward  the  South  Pass :  this 
staple  of  the  country  is  so  scarce,  that  our  three 
hundred  horses,  moving  daily,  can  hardly  subsist. 
The  trade  of  this  post  is  principally  for  buffalo 
robes ;  nine  thousand  were  lately  sent  off  by  the 
American  Fur  Company :  and  how  many  by  the 
other  company  I  do  not  know.  They  get  about 
two  thousand  pounds  of  beaver  skins  a  year. 

June  I6th,  Colonel  Kearney  with  an  escort, 
and  attended  by  the  officers,  rode  this  morning  to 
the  plain  between  the  forts,  and  there  met  the 
Sioux  in  council.  There  were  about  twelve 
hundred,  of  both  sexes :  three  flags  on  lofty  staffs 
first  caught  the  eye;  two  were  our  national 
flags, — the  third  was  said  to  be  of  Indian  design; 


it  was  crossed  diagonally  by  two  bands,  said  to 
represent  the  winds ;  beneath  were  clasped 
hands ;  above,  disposed  in  a  regular  curve,  were 
nine  stars ;  a  little  beyond,  the  people  of  Fort 
Platte  had  prepared  chairs  and  benches,  backed 
by  a  curtain  of  elk  lodge-skins :  and  the  groand 
was  carpeted  with  buffalo  robea;  the  Indiaof, 
all  seated,  faced  us  in  a  great  semi-circle,  behind 
which  was  another,  of  women  and  children, 
who,  in  fact,  completed  the  circle,  in  our  rear. 

The  Colonel  made  a  short  plain  speech,  which 
hinged  on  the  Oregon  road,  which  the  govera- 
ment  determined  should  be  kept  open. 

Bull's  Tail,  the  principal  chief  (the  boffalo, 
be  it  remembered,— for  this  confounded  name 
needs  some  apology, — carries  aloft  his  tufted 
tail  in  combat,  like  a  black  flag !)  Bnll's  Tail 
then,  a  gentlemanly  and  mild  looking  man, 
made  a  short  and  sensible  reply,  which  promiMd 
well  that  the  Coloners  advice  would  be  obeyed : 
and  turning  to  his  warriors,  addressed  to  them 
some  words  to  increase  its  impression.  Pre- 
sents then,  were  placed  in  the  centre :  and  the 
chiefs  selected  seven  Indian  «*  soldiers,"  who  re- 
ceiving equal  portions  of  every  article,  distribu- 
ted them  at  their  own  discretion :  their  airards 
being  final.  I  looked  back  over  the  screen  at 
the  distribution  to  the  women,  of  stroodiag, 
beads,  &c..  which  of  course  was  very  ioterest- 
ittg :  the  mirrors  were  given,  however,  to  the 
young  men!  Now,  this  unsophisticated  trait, 
will  probably  be  interpreted  as  a  compliment  to 
the  women  at  the  expense  of  the  men ;  or,  the 
reverse  :  it  was^  I  think,  a  mere  exponent  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes ;  their  women  work  and 
drudge ;  their  men  are  idle,  and  have  more  use 
for  mirrors  in  self-adornment:  just  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilizatioa. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  a  squaw 
commenced  a  chant,  in  which  she  was  sooa 
joined  by  many  women  and  some  men,  with  t 
very  fine  musical  effect ;  it  was  expressive  of 
satisfaction  and  thanks.  The  Sioux, — they  call 
themselves  Dahcotahs, — are  large,  fine  looking 
men ;  wear  their  hair  long,  and  are  cleanly  and 
showy  in  dress;  adopting  our* fashions  wbea 
they  can;  a  great  many  wear  onr  fur  cap. 

Several  shots  were  then  fired  from  a  howitzer 
to  their  great  satisfaction :  and  the  Colonel  told 
them  that  at  night  he  would  send  np  stars  to  the 
heavens,  which  should  **tell  the  Great  Spirit 
that  they  had  listened  to  his  words  ;*'  meaning 
that  some  rockets  would  be  fired.  We  then  re- 
turned to  camp. 

It  18  still  very  cold ;  some  snow  is  said  to  have 
fallen:  the  latitude  is  42°  15';  altitude  abo%^ 
the  Gulf  4,470  feet :  but  they  say  that  the  win- 
ters are  mild,  with  very  little  snow.  Fort  Pieirr, 
a  trading  poet  on  the  Missouri,  three  hondrsd 
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miles  dutanti  is  the  nearest  point  of  naviga- 
tioo. 

The  emigrsots  are  orertaking  us :  but  to-mor- 
row we  march,  leaving  one  company  to  await 
our  return.  My  poor  little  antelope  is  out  of 
paio— it  is  dead :  and  it  is  rather  singular,  the 
otber  at  the  Fort,  was  killed  to*day  by  the  kick 
of  a  borae. 

Jmt  17th.  We  set  out  this  morning  in  a  cold 
drizzle;  about  ten  miles  from  camp,  at  the 
Warm  Spring,  I  left  the  regiment  to  make  a 
detoor  of  several  miles  to  the  Platte,  to  examine 
a  poiot  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  suitable 
for  a  military  station  :  the  river  there  emerges 
from  the  most  advanced  spurs  of  the  Black 
Hills;  a  little  below  muddy  and  tame,  it  here 
gDshes  a  aparkling  mountain  streaip  from  a  pass 
^iikh  it  completely  occupies,  between  preci- 
pices of  bright  red  sand-stone  twojhundred  feet 
bigb— etaudjng  a  little  lower,  over  the  water 
tH>iiiDg  through  a  still  narrower  passage  which 
it  has  worn  through  a  ledge  of  rock,  I  could  see 
liirouj^b  the  gap  many  loftier  hills  or  mountains 
ofred  saod-stone,  all,  far  and  near,  crowned, 
ihaded  or  dotted  with  dairk  cedars;  beautiful  it 
was,— and  even  grand,  with  its  wild  confusion. 

Tbe  aquadrons  marched  thirty-six  miles  to 
Honeeboe  creek ;  so  far,  because  although  they 
repeatedly  touched  the  river,  water  and  grass 
^getber,  could  not  be  found  nearer.  Wearily 
I  followed  them  all  day  over  this  broken  and 
duolate  country;  its  grey  sterility  unrelieved  by 
aeiogle  and  mournful  growth  of  grey  artemisias. 
There  were  now  and  then  striking  views  of 
mouDUia  ridges,  covered  with  cedars,  which 
Mmetimes  dotted  them  as  regularly  as  hills  of 
eoru,—aod  walled  with  red  rock  precipices;  and 
tbroogb  which  it  was  hard  to  believe  tbe  river 
pused,  so  utterly  invisible  at  a  little  distance 
^u  any  opening  ;  but  the  picturesque  had  not 
Copied  apparently,  any  unfortunate  wild  ani- 
iD&l  ioto  these  barren  wastes. 

^igbt  pleasant  then  at  last,  it  was  to  see  down 
a slighily  inclined  and  singularly  smooth  plain 
two  miles  wide,  the  camp,  and  horses  grazing 

'0  a  borae-shoe  bend  of  a  creek   with   green 

trees. 

<^«iie  IQth,  We  had  a  thunder  shower  last 
ereoiug;  and  tbe  stream  which  we  found  with 
*  ^ery  little  clear  cold  water,  soon  ran  boldly, 
oearly  a  blood  red.  After  some  half  dozen  miles 
vioding  over  high  prairie  hills,  they  admitted  us 
to  tbe  river  meadows;  but  soon  confined  us  to  a 
oarrow  pass,  which  we  threaded  pleasantly 
eooagh,  through  cotton-woods,  willows  and  rose 
bathos;  and  these  now  generally  mark  its  lo- 
cality; and  then,  rather  than  again  ascend  these 
precipitous  bluffs  and  remain  among  them  for 
KTeraldays  perhaps  without  grass,  we  forded 


the  river  at  a  swift  rocky   place,  and  were  near 
losing  our  beeves, — to  say  nothing  of  the  drivera. 

At  four  o*clock  we  discovered  a  narrow  grassy 
bottom,  where  we  gladly  encamped  under  some 
fine  trees;  and  have  plenty  of  dry  drift  for  fuel. 
It  seems  a  settled  matter  now  that  we  should 
have  two  hours  of  great  heat  at  mid -day,  with 
the  other  twenty-two  cold  and  boisterous.  Wa 
saw  to-day  a  great  quantity  of  cotton-wood 
sticks,  which  had  been  cut  about  three  feet  long, 
completely  peeled  of  bark ;  no  doubt  by  Indian 
horses;  they  might  be  called  Nebraska  corn- 
cobs— and  are  particularly  scarce  too. 

We  saw  two  deer,  and  some  hares  in  the 
course  of  our  day*s  wanderings ;  the  result  per- 
haps of  some  eccentricity,  or  misfortune :  this 
last  explain)  at  least,  the  presence  of  a  famished 
squaw  and  two  children,  whom  we  surprised 
hiding  from  us  near  our  camp  ground.  Some 
animals  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  strangers,  but 
not  of  their  kind  ;  does  this  human  fear  of  their 
kind,— this  natural  mental  impulse, — mark  infe- 
riority of  mind  to  instinct  ?  Or,  that  mind 
makes  us  more  fearfully  savage  than  brutes? 

But  to  their  story, — which  without  a  word  of 
language  in  common,  we  gathered  from  the  lan- 
guage of  signs;  (perhaps  other  animals  do  the 
same;)  the  children,  about  eight  years  old,  are 
the  daughter  and  nephew  of  the  squaw;  she  is 
an  Arapaho,  but  married  among  the  Arickaras; 
her  husband  with  four  lodges  of  that  nation  were 
attacked  near  the  Missouri  river  by  the  Dabco- 
tahs ;  the  men  were  all  slain,  and  their  families 
made  prisoners,  or  slaves,  but  she,  from  friend- 
ship to  her  native  tribe,  was  liberated  eighteen 
days  ago ;  and  was  provided  with  a  small  pack 
of  provisions,  a  dog  to  carry  it,  and  a  fire-steel; 
(now  that  is  a  scale  of  outfit  that  would  please 
tbe  moat  stingy  quartermaster,  or  travelling  bus- 
band  extant!)  Her  provisions  being  exhausted, 
she  fell  upon  a  military  expedient, — of  eating 
the  ^^transportatiou'* — generally  oxen  and  mules 
with  us,  but  the  dog  is  quite  as  good;  (I  once 
knew  a  sergeant  to  stand  three  days  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  kill  a  favorite  mule 
which  he  had  ridden  a  thousand  miles :  a  kind  of 
prejudice  or  instinct — often  the  same  thing — 
which  I  admire.)  The  dog  then,  was  killed  for 
food ;  and  some  of  it  is  still  on  hand  ;  and  since 
we  have  fed  them  to  an  amount  that  would  he 
dangerous  to  a  white,  they  have  returned  to  the 
dog — which  is  certainly  well  singed,  but  rare  to 
a  fault — usually  the  case  with  the  game  course. 
If  they  survive  such  high  living,  they  will  be 
sent  to-morrow  to  Laramie,  in  the  charge  of  a 
dragoon. 

June  20th,  We  marched  yesterday  but  fifteen 
miles;  being  greatly  impeded  by  the  stout  arte- 
misias. and  little  hillocks  of  rubbish  washed  by 
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overflows,  or  floodiog  raio*  about  tbeir  roots  EDd 
stems.  We  passed  a  wonderful  place,  appar- 
eutly  a  great  basin,  near  a  mile  tbrougb.  where 
an  adventitious  mass  of  wbite  clay  and  sand, 
grauitic  sand -stone,  trap-rock  and  friable  con- 
glomerates,— black,  yellow  and  grey, — had  been 
Che  sport  of  rain  and  flood ;  there  were  all 
•bapes,  mathematical  and  fantastical ;  among 
ruined  towers  and  pyramids,  we  passed  over 
hard  smooth  plains,  level  and  inclined,  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness;  which,  with  the  infernal 
heat  and  dust,  had  quite  a  d^£zy  and  bewilder- 
ing effect;  there  was  no  token,  not  a  remin- 
iscence there,  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
If  any  but  a  dragoon  or  an  Indian  in  great 
straits,  has  ever  been  there, — or  shall  ever  re- 
turn,— and  it  shall  have  the  slightest  use  of  a 
name, — that  name  I  give  and  patent,  **The 
Devil*8  Adobe  Yard." 

Our  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  un- 
fordable  river,  and  a  precipitous  bluff,  which  was 
pronounced  utterly  impracticable  for  wagons: 
it  was  a  nearly  cubic  mass  of  iron  ore  of  one 
hundred  feet  dimension ;  but  as  it  was  neceatary^ 
we  got  over;  and  enjoyed  too,  a  fine  view  of  the 
Southern  Mountains,  and  their  majestic  Lara- 
mie peak.  The  country  began  there  to  show  a 
tinge  of  green  which  attracted  some  straggling 
buffaloes  and  antelopes :  and  there,  we  first  saw 
A  bird  unknown  to  us,  but  called  here  we  find, 
**sage-hens;"  they  are  fine  game,  and  probably 
a  species  of  grouse ;  but  they  have  a  much  longer 
tail,  carried  differently,  and  are  so  large,  that  we 
at  first  mistook  them  for  turkies. 

A  poor  fellow  shot  himself  in  the  arm  that 
afternoon,  and  suffered  amputation. 

This  morning  we  left  our  surgeon  and  a  small 
party  to  return  slowly  to  the  Fort,  in  care  of  the 
wounded  dragoon. 

We  then  crossed  back  to  the  South  side  of  the 
Tiver,  and  have  had  a  long  march  ;  enjoying  an 
unusual  variety  of  scenery  and  incident.  We 
were  forced  into  the  hills  again,  which  were 
emooth,  and  found  ourselves  near  the  forest  clad 
mountains  at  the  South :  we  came  down  to  a 
fine  stream,  with  groves,  (so  beautiful  for  their 
rarity ;)  and  here  some  buffaloes  came  dashing 
down  a  long  slope  beyond ;  and  to  the  pleasure 
of  this  unlooked  for  change  of  scenery,  was 
added  the  excitement  of  lively  action ;  for  many 
dashed  off  to  the  chase ;  the  game  took  various 
directions,  and  ran  long  and  with  much  inci- 
dent; and  in  this  vast  wild  amphitheatre  we 
watched  them  with  intense  interest. 

There  are  times  thus,  on  the  dullest  march, — 
and  in  the  dullest  life  elsewhere, — when,  as  by 
accident,  a  general  excitement  comes,  as  the 
•udilen  whirlwind  when  the  sun  is  reigning  with 
the  calmest  tyranny ;  delightfully  refreshing,  like 


a  shower  to  drooping  flowers*  they  give  oursouli 
new  spirit  and  power  to  rise  from  the  mortt 
drought  of  routine  and  dull  material  life. 

But  our  creek  had  litde  grass ;  and  so  we  as- 
cended to  high  hills  again,  while  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Southeast  rolled  dark  thunderclouds, 
which  threw  a  purple, — a  strange  and  mytterioaij 
light  on  the  wild  scenery ;  the  storm  seemed  to 
pursue  us;  but  suddenly  in  a  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine,  we  looked  down  upon  the  welcome 
river,  and  struck  at  last,  the  welcome  road.  But 
then  we  saw  another  storm,  coming  from  tin 
Northwest;  and  this  gave  us  some  dasbiDgrain; 
but  soon  all  was  bright  and  calm  again ;  and  at 
length  we  were  gladdened  with  the  vieir  o( 
Deer  creek,  whose  little  forests  made  it  dooblj 
inviting.  And  on  entering  them  we  surprised 
two  deer,  which  were  shot  as  they  ran.  And  fal 
deer  they  were,  poor  fellows ! 

It  is  half-past  nine  at  night.  The  storms,  the 
labours,  and  the  excitements  of  the  day  are  over; 
all  have  enjoyed  the  food  which  toil  hie  sweet- 
ened ;  all  have  enjoyed  the  soothing  pipe;  the 
horses  graze  quietly  around,  at  the  pickets;  tke 
camp  fires  burn  irregularly  through  the  woods; 
weather-beaten  troopers  are  grouped  about  diem! 
silently  drying  their  fresh  meat  on  litde  KsiTolds 
and  boughs ;  leafy  domes  supported  by  nauiral 
pillars  which  art  has  imitated,  are  illnmed  here 
and  there  by  the  fitful  fire-light ;  some  sprays  o^ 
foliage  now  and  then  catch  and  throw  back! 
bright  gleams  from  the  solemn  obscurity;  ibej 
broad  moon  has  risen  and  begins  to  silver eom^ 
tree  tops,  which  are  gently  stirred  by  the  ligbl 
airs,  which  waft  over  the  deep  azure  the  fleecy 
fragments  of  the  shattered  storm-cloatls;  bar-| 
monious  now,  is  the  tree-frog*s  moootose;  ia| 
all  this  is  the  spirit  of  beautiful  Repose;  the  trw 
harmony  and  economy  of  Nature,  which  at  vii^i 
renovates  her  creations  by  nniversal  sleep. 

Sleep  hath  its  fearful  dreams,— Night  iH 
storms, — man  his  passions:  God  over  all,  in  oH 
has  wonderfully  mingled  Good  and  Evil. 


CLOUDS. 


I  know  not  whether  put  the  crimson  zone 
Of  evening,  sail  those  ships  of  snow  end  gold— 
The  beauteous  clonds  that  seem  to  hover  and  kM 

Their  win^s — like  birds  that  having  all  day  flows 

Against  the  blue  sky,  now  at  set  of  sun 
Play  for  a  moment  gaily  on  their  soft 
And  burnished  pinions,  wide ;  then  fiom  aloft 

Sink  down  below  the  horizon  and  are  gone! 

I  know  not  where  they  fold  their  shiaiiig  wings 
In  yery  truth ;  nor  what  far  happy  land 
They  come  together  in — a  radiant  liaod, 

The  brightest,  purest  of  all  earthly  things ! 

But  well  I  know  that  land  lies  broad  and  lair 

Beyond  the  evening :  Oh!  that  I  were  there!        1* 
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PIIfE  FORK  PLANTATION: 

A  CH&ONICLE  OF  OLD  DATS  IV  THE  OLD  DOMIN ION . 

BY  PEN.  INGLETON.  ESQ. 
VIII. 

VBAT  UASnOL  COMM ISSIOVSRS  WXRZ  LIKE  IK  TBI  TKAR 

or  ORACX 1680. 

Paul  was  received  with  j^reat  cordiality  by  the 
Colonel  aod  Amy,  whom  he  ealuted  withacous- 
inl?  kiss;  to  that  youog  lady*8  unconcealed  die- 
jatisfaction  however.  Their  night  adventure  fur- 
Dished  matter  for  converBation  for  three  days  or 
a  week,  aod  then  it  was  dismissed. 

A  carping  or  envious  critic  might  have  said, 
thatPaal  had, about  him  a  little  of  the  city-gen- 
tieman-iatbe-country  air,  and  that  his  manners 
were  in  strong,  even  intended  contrast,  with  those 
voaod  him.  Certainly  he  was  neither  too  stiff  nor 
polite— which  is  as  great  a  sin  with  many  as  the 
etattlj  air— but  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
Virginia-bred  cavalier;  and  every  word  and  ges- 
ture of  this  young  gentleman  seemed  to  say,  "  I 
adjust  from  my  travels — look  well  at  me!" 

The  contracted  limits  of  our  tale  will  not  per- 
mit Qs  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  each  day 
at  Pine  Fork  :  the  excursions,  the  pleasure-par- 
ties, the  visits  of  neighbors; — we  cannot  dwell 
00  these  phases  of  plantation  life,  though  a 
tme  picture  of  that  long  dead  race,  and  their 
babitudes,  would  present  many  points  of  interest : 
we  must  proceed. 

About  a  week  after  Paurs  arrival,  he  was  sit^ 
tiag  after  dinner  with  Jack,  discussing  with  much 
(Qfito  a  bottle  of  old  sherry  which  the  departure 
ofColooel  Ralph  and  Mistress  Amy  had  left  them 
toenjoj  io  peace  and  qufet,  when  a  loud  noise 
was  beard  at  the  great  door  of  the  ball. 

Jack  rose ;  and  on  going  to  the  window,  was 
greeted  with  these  words,  uttered  in  a  loud  and 
coosequeotial  tone  of  voice-^ 

'*!  demand,  in  the  name  of  his  Excellency, 
entrance !" 

The  speaker  was  a  little,  fussy,  red-faced  man, 
holding  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  right  hand,  and 
ID  his  left  a  heavy  riding-whip,  with  which  he 
had  been  thundering  at  the  door.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  tall  and  lean  gentleman,  cadav- 
erotti  and  long  necked ;  and  their  horses,  which 
ftbowed  signs  of  travel,  were  fastened  uear. 

"  Sir,  I  demand  entrance  in  the  name  of  bis 
lordship,  the  governor." 

*'Well,  gentlemen/'  said  Jack  Purnell,  ''I  see 
BO  difficulty." 

"Ham !" said  the  fat  commissioner. 

*'  Hem  !*'  said  his  lean  companion. 
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And  they  entered  the  mansion,  and  at  the 
young  man*s  instance  took  their  seats  beside 
the  table.  Jack  Purnell  filled  two  bell-shaped 
glasses  with  sherry,  and  presented  them ;  then 
as  he  emptied  his  own, 

**  To  bis  Excellency's  very  good  health  gen<» 
tlemen,"  said  he. 

**Hum  !*'  said  the  little  commissioner,  as  though 
distrustful  of  this  sentiment  from  his  host ;  and 
unrolling  his  papers,  after  draining  with  great 
gusto  his  glass,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was 
'*the  roaster  commissioner,  deputed  by  Lord 
Culpeper  to  collect  the  fines  or  penalties  exacted 
of  every  one  who  had  countenanced  that  black- 
hearted rebel.  Bacon." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  this  character- 
ization of  the  boy- hero,  would  have  produced 
much  irritation  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jack  Purnell, 
whose  especial  admiration  Bacon  was,  and  with 
whom  the  rebel  leader  was  distantly  connected. 
Nevertheless,  no  such  irritation  displayed  itself: 
on  the  contrary  be  nodded  politely.  The  com- 
missioner continued— **  that  as  Colonel  Ralph 
Purnell,  of  Pine  Fork,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  own  letters  exhibited  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  fell  under  the  above  category,  he 
was  ordered  to  demand  of  the  said  Ralph  Pur- 
nell, Gentleman,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  eight,  good  and  lawful  money,  for  which  he 
was  prepared  to  give  an  acquittance,  then  and 
there." 

**  As  commissioner — certainly,'*  said  Jack  with 
(to  Paul)  ominous  politeness. 

"  A  like  amount  of  tobacco  would  be  equally 
good,"  continued  the  little  commissioner. 

**Wait!"  exclaimed  Paul  blandly  and  softly, 
**I  am  informed  that  the  piece  of  eight  it  now 
worth  six  shillings." 

**  Hum !"  said  the  commissioner.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Jack :  **  I  speak*  I  presume,"  said  ha  "  to 
the  son  of  Mr,  Ralph  Purnell."  . 

Jack  nodded. 

**  Is  that  gentleman  himself  at  home  ?'* 

**  He  is  not.  sir,"  said  Jack,  with  great  polite- 
ness. *'  I  will,  however,  manage  our  matters  I 
hope  to  your  satisfaction." 

»*  Well  sir— to  business." 

**  Pleasure  before  business,  however,  it  my 
maxim,  sir,"  replied  Jack  with  great  politeness, 
**  wetting  the  lips  I  have  always  observed  is  a 
great  aid  to  discussion.  How  like  you  this 
wine  ?" 

"It  is  old,"  said  the  little  man,  licking  bis  lips, 
^*  that  shape  of  bottle  is  never  made  now." 

**  You  might  know  its  age  from  the  dust  and 
cobwebs.    But  look,  here  is  the  date — 1645." 

And  Jack  filled  the  glasses  of  his  guest  for  the 
third  time»  with  a  glance  at  Paul,  which  that 
bland  young  gentleman  concluded  not  to  see. 
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Why  should  we  lengtheo  out  this  disgraceful 
proceediDg  od  the  part  of  the  ecapeKrace,  who 
occupies  so  much  more  thao  his  proper  place  in 
our  history  1  At  half-past  five  in  the  evening 
the  master  commissioners  of  his  Excellency, 
**du]y  empowered,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,**  were  in  a 
state  of  most  unseemly  eIation~at  six  very 
nearly  drunk.  Having  thus  accomplished  his 
purpose,  Mr.  Jack  Puroell  slyly  abstracted  the 
commissioner's  hook,  wherein  were  written  min- 
utes of  his  days  labors,  and  wrote  on  a  white 
leaf  io  the  functionary's  large  sprawling  hand  : 

•'  Colonel  Ralph  Purnell  of  Pine  Fork— paid 
to  the  commissioners  his  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  this  day  May  15, 1680.** 

Then  sliding  it  back  in  his  pocket,  the  young 
man  called  for  servants  to  bring  their  horses  and 
help  them  to  mount. 

The  master  commissioners  had  totally  forgot- 
ten their  business,  and  took  leave  of  their  hosts 
with  many  bows  and  maudlin  smiles.  Their 
measure  was  not  full,  however,  for  in  going 
through  the  pine  forests,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house,  they  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  three,  or 
four  negroes,  and  cuffed,  knocked,  and  half- 
dragged  from  their  horses,  until  they  were  glad 
to  escape  at  a  gallop. 

They  bad  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the  two 
young  men  appeared  from  their  concealment  in 
the  brushwood,  and  bursting  with  laughter,  threw 
the  servants  a  handful  of  silver. 

This  exploit  when  it  was  known,  acquired  for 
its  projectors  a  gratifying  amount  of  reputation 
among  the  anti-royal  inhabitants  of  the  county  : 
but  Col.  Ralph  was  very  indignant.  The  day 
after  a  special  messenger  conveyed  to  Governor 
Culpeper  the  one  hundred  pieces  of  eight  with 
an  explanation — **  the  money  not  having  been 
paid  and  taken  afterwards  by  a  band  of  Indians 
as  the  commissioners  alleged.*' 


IX. 


VR.  UVBKKkT  8TATSS  THJE  RESULT  OF  HXB  RETLECTIONS. 

A  few  days  after  the  scene  related  in  the  last 
chapter,  Mr.  Aluskrat.  the  trapper,  was  seated  in 
his  hut,  at  sunset,  busily  engaged  in  weaving 
baskets  of  the  tall  marsh  flag  when  he  perceived 
clearly  defined  against  the  blood  red  sky  which 
seemed  to  threaten  a  storm,  the  figure  of  Lory 
coming  onward  toward  his  habitation. 

The  old  man  uttered  a  subdued  **  ough  !**  and 
with  the  Indian  instinct  of  deception,  betook  him- 
self with  greater  assiduity  than  ever  to  bis  la- 
bors, thus  purposing  to  act  surprise  and  pleasure 
on  Lory*8  arrival  with  more  dramatic  effect : — 
this  mancsuyra  was  not  of  difficult  performance 


inasmncblM  the  young  man*s  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground  and  his  listlesa  step  seemed  to 
betoken  profound  thought  or  sadness. 

When  his  shadow  fell  upon  the  threshold,  Mr. 
Muskrat  rose  abruptly  to  receive  him,  and  press- 
ed his  hands  with  much  real  affection  and  rss- 
pect.  Then  pointing  to  a  wicker  chair,  orna- 
mented with  the  skins  of  deer,  foxes  and  otters, 
he  said  in  his  deep  guttural  tones — 

'*The  son  of  Red  Hawk  is  sorrowfnl:  letbim 
open  his  breast  and  point  his  finger  to  them arki 
on  his  heart.*' 

Lory  sat  down  and  resting  his  forehead  on  his 
hand  made  no  reply. 

Muskrat  groaned — that  ts  the  only  word  which 
comes  near  expressing  the  sound,  half  of  irrita- 
tion, half  of  grief  given  forth  by  his  old  lips. 

**  A  cloud  of  pine  smoke  has  bid  White  Hawk 
from  his  friend,**  he  said  at  last ;  "  who  bai  kin- 
dled the  fire  ?" 

"  No  one,"  said  Lory. 

«' White  Hawk  is  sorrowful.^ 

"  Sick  at  heart — weary." 

■*  Let  him  tell  his  friend  : — ^yes,  let  him  talk 
with  a  straight  tongue." 

**  He  has  nothing  to  talk  about,*'  said  Lory, 
listlessly. 

Muskrat  groaned  again. 

**  If  the  old  man  speaks  plain  words  to  the 
White  Hawk,  will  the  White  Hawk  listen  and 
not  get  red  in  the  face?'*  he  asked  with  so  much 
softness,  that  Lory  raised  his  head. 

**  Plain  words  ?     Let  him  speak." 

•'  The  son  of  Red  Hawk  mourns  ?" 

"  No.** 

**  Ough !  A  great  sachem  smid  when  the  sky 
was  black  with  birds,  *  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  ;* — ^but  the  words  did  not  make  it  so.*' 

«*What  have  I  to  mourn?" 

**  I  talked  of  pigeons." 

"  Well." 

•'  Where  is  the  White  Pigeon  ?" 

This  Lory  knew  well  was  Mr.  Muskrat's  nams 
for  Amy.    His  face  flushed. 

*'  Beware  how  the  White  Pigeon  iB  talked  of. 
The  arrow  will  be  turned  back  to  the  hand  that 
shot  it." 

^'  White  Hawk  is  a  great  chief,  hb  blood  has 
run  like  a  river  in  the  veins  of  a  thousand  braves : 
Muskrat  is  nobody." 

••Speak." 

**  Muskrat  is  nobody,"  conUnued  the  old  In- 
dian, "  but  he  has  a  round,  red*  very  big  heart 
in  his  breast.  His  heart  is  neither  anew  nor  ice: 
it  is  not  white." 

*'  Speak  !"  repeated  Lory. 

<*  Muskrat  lovea  White  Hawk  more  than  hii 
own  father  loved  him." 

Speak  not  of  my  father !" 


It 
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''Aiid  why  oot?*'  said  the  old  Indian  cun- 
DiDgly;  ««be  was  a  great  Sagamore  :  ten  tribes 
moQived  when  his  life  ran  out  of  bis  breast.*' 

Lorj's  bead  sank. 

**Vfhu  has  Muskrat  to  say— let  bim  speak." 

**Tbe  White  Pigeon/'  said  Muskrau  embol- 
dened, "  is  not  white.  Her  heart  is  blacker  than 
her  feidiers." 

L07  sprang  up  and  caught  Muskrat  by  the  arm, 
widi  ejes  that  flashed  fire. 

"Black!  does  Muskrat  wish  to  see  the  color 
of  hie  blood !" 

"  It  if  very  old  and  sluggish/*  said  the  trapper. 
"If  i  koife  tapped  at  the  heart,  and  said  *Come 
out,'  it  would  not  show  itself." 

Lorr  fell  back  trembling. 

''Amy,"  he  murmured ; — **  forgive  me,  Musk- 
nt:  I  am  sick  at  heart." 

The  Indian's  old  wrinkled  face  assumed  an 
eiprewoo  of  deep  commiseration,  and  he  press- 
ed bii  band  upon  his  heart  as  though  to  still  its 
beating. 

''Did  the  old  hound,*' said  he,  «« mumble  with 
ka  toothless  mouth  at  the  dove  that  circled  in 
(he  lir,  and  pushed  back  tbe  light  of  morning 
with  ber  snowy  breast?  Did  the  Muskrat,  bur- 
nwio^  ia  the  swamp-mud,  look  up  and  see  spots 
M  tile  bright  feathers  of  the  White  Pigeon  ?  Did 
he  thiak,  that  because  love  sharpened  his  old 
cfM.  be  could  see  to  the  end  of  tbe  world  ?" 

"Muskrat  loved  the  father— let  him  speak  with 
ftttnight  tongue  to  the  son." 

''Listea  then,"  said  the  old  Indian.  **  In  a 
fveouotry  there  was  once  a  flower  so  white  and 
heaotirttl,  that  no  plant  of  the  forest  but  loved  it. 
Bat  If  loved  chiefly,  and  above  all.  another  goI« 
deo  flower  which  grew  beside  it ;  and  often  when 
tbe  wind  blew  and  the  leaves  were  stirred,  the 
betotiful  white  flowerwould  turn  to  its  compan- 
ion tod  whisper  among  its  leaves.  They  lived 
thoi  mnoy  days,  and  all  the  plants  around  said, 
'How  much  the  white  flower  loves  the  golden 
flower  there  at  her  side.'  But  one  night  the  evil 
•pint  blew  into  the  wild  wandering  wind  seeds 
ef  another  flower,  that  needed  but  a  single  night 
^  tshe  root  and  grow  and  flourish,  and  rise  in 
tbe  fresh  moroang  a  full  grown  plant,  all  span- 
(^  o?er  with  blooms  of  many  colors,  gay  and 
flaontiog,  near  the  little  white  one.  These  many 
(eiora  were  far  more  beautiful,  the  plants  all 
nid,  than  the  little  golden  one'd;  and  they  said 
^  M  often,  that  the  white  flower  soon  began 
tolisteo  to  them  and  to  turn  away  from  the  gol- 
^  one,  ber  old  companion ;" — 

Mnikrat  stopped  to  grind  his  jagged  teeth : 
^  oyes  blazed  with  hatred  and  malignity. 

^ry  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"Well,"  he  said,  ia  a  voice  that  could  scarcely 
Whsiid. 
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The  white  flower  before  long,"  continued 
Muskrat,  ** forgot  ber  golden-hued  friend  and 
playmate  through  so  many  days ;  and  thought 
that  nothing  in  the  wide  world  equalled  in  b«anty 
the  new  many-colored  plant,  borne  there  upon 
tbe  wind  by  the  evil  spirit." 

**  And  what  did  the  golden  flower?"  murmur* 
ed  Lory. 

**  The  good  spirit  transformed  them  all  into 
living  things,  and  the  golden  flower  struck  his 
knife  into  the  heart  of  the  evil  plant,  and  it  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth  !"  cried  Muskrat  rising 
up  with  rage  and  hatred  glowing  in  every  mus- 
cle of  his  face. 

Lory  covered  his  brow  with  his  hand :— larg« 
drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  livid  cheeks. 

"No,"  he  murmured,  "the  golden  flower  died 
of  despair !" 

And  rising  from  his  seat,  he  said  to  Muskrat, 
who  again  crunched  down  and  looked  on  him  with 
profound  commiseration  and  affection : 

"  What  will  be  will  be  :-*-it  is  written  on  bark. 
Lory  has  heard  Muskrat  with  open  ears,  and 
his  words  are  not  yet  lost  on  the  wind.  Yet  the 
day  is  spent  and  nothing  gained." 

The  old  Indian  raised  his  arm. 

"  Let  the  White  Hawk  listen !"  said  he. 

"I  hear  the  thunder — a  storm  is  coming  up  out 
of  the  west.*' 

"  The  storm  is  coming— with  it  the  lightning. 
If  a  tree  stands  in  the  way  and  raises  its  head 
too  high,  what  does  the  lightning?" 

"  Go !  your  words  are  idle !"  said  Lory,  whose 
bosom  was  still  agitated  by  the  suspicions  in- 
stilled into  him  by  Muskrat*s  parable. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  :*- 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Spirit  of  the  great  Red  Hawk,"  said  be, 
"  counsel  your  son  .'*' 

As  though  in  answer  to  the  old  Indian's  ad- 
junction, a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  peal  of  thun- 
der gleamed  and  boomed  across  the  forest. 

"  He  is  answered  !"  exclaimed  Muskrat;  and 
thinking  that  no  more  need  now  be  added,  ho 
was  silent. 

Lory  looked  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  and  making  a  farewell  sign  to 
Muskrat,  left  the  hut. 

Five  hundred  paces  from  the  ravine,  he  met 
Paul  and  Amy  walking  leisurely  along,  and  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation.  The  Indian's 
eyes  flashed,  and  a  terrible  expression  of  hatred 
crossed  his  brow.  The  arrow  was  rankling  in 
his  heart;  hut  then  he  began  to  reason  with  him- 
self. Was  there  any  foundation  for  Muskrat*s 
allegorical  tale ; — could  Paul  Hansford  stand  be- 
tween him  aud  Amy's  affection  ?  Could  she,  so 
good  and  kind,  break  his  heart  by  withdrawing 
from  him  her  love  and  giving  it  to  another  ? 
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JiMt  as  bis  su0piciods  were  at  their  height,  and 
his  misery  consequently  perfect,  a  sunbeam  broke 
forth  fM»m  a  cloud  and  lit  up  Amy's  beautiful, 
ioooceut  face  as  with  a  divine  halo. 

•'No!  no!*'  murmured  Lory;  and  two  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks. 


X. 


OUITAR  AKD  BAN^O. 


As  though  nature  desired  to  inspire  with  con 
fidence  and  hope  the  mind  of  the  poor  Indian  boy 
the  storm  which  had  threatened  to  burst  with  tor- 
renu  of  rain,  passed  off  to  the  southward  with  a 
few  heavy  drops,  and  the  sun^  poised  on  the  west- 
ern belt  of  pines,  shone  forth  %vith  new  joy  and 
splendor.  The  trees  glittered  with  rain  drops, 
the  grass  was  greener  and  more  fresh,  the  little 
rivulets  danced  along  in  the  crimson  sunset-light 
with  new  merriment  and  glee. 

Amy  saw  Lory  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
and  join  them.    The  Indian  slowly  drew  near. 
••  Why,  Lory,"  said  Amy,  in  her  clear,  cheer- 
Ail  voice.  **  what  makes  you  so  pale  ?" 

**  Indeed,  sir,   you  look  unwell,"  said  Paul, 
blandly  and  with  much  courtesy. 

Lory  replied  in  an  agitated  voice  that  he  had 
been  a  little  unwell;  was  now  better:  and  Amy 
immediately  expressed  great  concern.  A  closer 
observer  than  Lory,  mi^ht  have  observed  a  sly 
glance  at  Paul  now  and  then,  as  she  inquired 
with  warm  and  afiectiouate  solicitude  after  Lo- 
ry*s  ailment;  and  to  say  the  truth,  that  gentle- 
man could  not  conceal  his  annoyance.  He  be- 
came suddenly  dumb,  or  answered  snappishly. 
This  extraordinary  circumstance  may  possibly 
be  explained  oo  the  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Paul 
bad  already  been  affected  by  the  young  girPs 
bright  eyes ;  and  in  further  explanation  it  may 
here  be  added,  that  Paul  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  caprices  of  womankind,  and  could  not  deny 
that  Lory  had  in  him  much  to  attract. 

He  however  entirely  recovered  his  equanimity 
by  the  time  they  arrived  at  Pine  Fork,  which 
was  about  twilight;  and  Lory— ^poor,  simple, 
confiding  Lory — had  nearly  banished  every  word 
of  Mr.  Mu8krat*s  from  his  mind.  They  found 
there  Miss  Mary  Jones,  who  having  ridden  out 
with  Jack,  had  taken  refuge  there  from  the 
threatened  storm.  The  Colonel  was  also  seated 
on  the  portico,  whose  lattice-work  was  covered 
with  flowery  vines,  and  quietly  smoked  his  long- 
stemmed  pipe. 

*'Ah,  there  comes  Paul.**  said  Jack;  **the 
good  Paul,  the  excellent  Paul. — St.  Paul,  in  a 
word:  is  it  really  true  that  yoa  have  fought 
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against  the  wild  bests  at  Ephesns,  my  friend  ?** 

^  Ah,  cousin  Jack,  still  joking  I  see.*' 

•*  Or  have  you  only  contended  for  ladies*  f»* 

vors  in  courtly  drawing  rooms  ?     Speak  up,  oo-» 

sophisticated  Saint,  and  give  00  a  little  scandal.** 

'«Mr.  Pomell,**  said  Miss  May  Jonee,  -'ha 

been  plaguing  me  all  the  evening,  and  now,!  sup* 

pose,  having  another  object,  will  sttlTer  me  to 

drop  into  a  little  obscurity.*' 

«'  Well  come  and  talk  to  me,  May,'*^  aaid  Col« 
onel  Ralph,  '*  if  these  fine  foppish  gallanU  amuse 
themselves  at  your  expense,  you  shall  find  in  m 
a  respectful  and  courtly  cavalier— especially 
you  will  read  me  this  passage  from  Sunley.** 

**  Stanley!*'  exclaimed  Paul,  with  polite 
tonishment;  **is  It  possible,  uncle  Ralph,  thad 
his  poems'have-^(reached  this  outlandish  place,! 
he  was  about  to  say,  but  added  instead.) — bx>*I 
tended  the  name  of  their  author  to  Virginia  !**     I 
■*  Bee  now  !     What  a  conceited  fellow  is  this 
Paul !     *  To  Virginia,*  forsooth,  and  •  ia  it  peasi- 
ble,'  indeed !     On  my  honor,  these  dugs  will 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  nsy  favorite 
passage  from  Richard  III.,  in  order  to  coovince 
them  that  Master  William  Shakspeare*s  works 
have  reached  this  terra  incognita,** 

Paul  apologised  gracefully.  Jack  challenged 
the  old  gentleman  to  repeat  the  passa^  in  ques- 
tion, and  on  Colonel  Ralph's  attempt  and  failure, 
took  him  very  seriously  toi  task  for  setting  young 
men  like  themselves  so  bad  an  example  of  de- 
ception. 

"What!**  said  Paul,  smilingly  glancing  over 
the  volume  of  poems,  "  all  my  old  favorites !  I 
forgot  to  say,  uncle  Ralph,  that  I  know  old  Tom 
Stanley  perfectly  well,  and  have  often  beard  him 
repeat  these  lines  here*  And  ah!  yes!  lAese  have 
been  arranged  to  music  and  snog  with  great  ap- 
plause*** 
*'  Do  you  know  the  air?*'  aaked  Jack. 
"  Why — why  now — ^yea; — at  one  tiaie,** — hesi- 
tated Mr.  Paul,  and  making  a  strong  effort  to 
blush. 

Of  course  he  was  importuned  to  play,  and  at 
last  reluctantly  consented,  and  dispatched  a  ser- 
vant to  bis  chamber  for  his  guitar,  with  which  he 
had  already  enlivened  the  monotony  of  Piae 
Forkian  eaistence. 

*' Attend  now,  ladies,"  said  Jack;  ''eonaider 
that  Paul  has  been  imported,  or  exported  from 
London  to  the  Colony,  expressly  to  give  as  an 
idea  of  life  in  the  great  city.  No  simpeciag 
nowi  my  dear  fellow.'* 

'*  Don*t  mind  him,  cousin  Paul,**  said  Aiay, 
*'  he  is'nt  worth  attention.*' 

Jack  would  have  made  some  reply,  no  dooht, 
to  this  hostile  manifesto  on  the  part  of  hie  ^  on- 
feeling  sister,**  as  he  was  accustomed  to  csUl  her 
but  at  that  moment  the  guitar  arrived. 
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"If  joa  could  forget  you  are  in  the  Colonies 
DOW,  Paul/*  said  he,  **  and  imagiDe  A  my  here* 
ioitead  of  a  very  plain  and  ordinary  looking 
coaotrj  girl,  (here  the  young  man  dodged  to 
avoid  a  buffet  from  his  sister,)  if  you  could  fancy 
faer  a  Whitehall  beauty  with  corkscrew  curls, 
lovelock  on  forehead,  etc.,  etc" — 

''Ob,  Mr.  Pnmeli!*'  exclaimed  Miss  Mary. 

*^  Don't  mind  him,  cousin  Paul,*'  repeated 
Amj,  "*  if  he  could  play  himself,  he  would  not 
abose  you  so.** 

Tbia  observation  from  Amy,  seemed  to  sag- 
gettao  idea  to  Mr.  Jack  Purnell.  He  declared 
bU  uDwilHngness  to  listen  to  *•  that  ridiculous 
love  flODg)"  and  leaving  the  company  entered  the 
maosioo  juat  as  Mr.  Paul  Hansford  commenced. 
Paul'a  voice,  naturally. clear  and  melodious,  had 
been  bigbly  trained :  he  had  in  fact  expended 
mucb  time  and  labor  on  the  art  of  playing  the 
initar  and  accompanying  the  music;  and  the 
wog  which  he  now  sung  for  the  entertainment 
of  tbe  company,  was  remarkably  sweet  and 
piaiotive  in  the  words  and  the  air.  These 
were  ibe  words : 

**  When,  cruel  fair  one^  I  am  alain 

By  thy  disdaiO) 

A  ad  as  a  trophy  of  thy  acorn 

To  tome  old  tomb  am  borne, 

Tl^  feuers  must  their  power  bequeath 

To  those  of  Death  t 

"  Bat  if  cold  earth  or  marble  maat 

Conceal  myduati 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruini  I 

Dumb  and  forj^otten  lie, 

The  pride  of  all  thy  victory 

Will  sleep  with  me» 

**  And  they  who  would  atteat  thy  glory» 
Will  or  forget  or  not  believe  thy  story ! 
Then  to  increase  their  triumph  let  me  rest) 
Since  by  thine  eyes  slain!  buried  in  thy  breast!** 

No  Booner  had  this  madrigal  ended,  and  the 
W  vibrations  of  the  guitar  died  away,  than  the 
itraio  was  taken  up  by  that  unconscionable  Mr. 
Jick  Fttmell,  who  holding  in  bis  hands  an  im- 
OMaaebaojo,  and  playing  thereon  with  all  the  ne- 
pocontortions — rolling  his  eyes,  swaying  about 
aad  patting  his  foot — gave  utterance  to  a  planta- 
tion song  very  popular  at  that  day,  and  revived 
^  these  latter  years  with  slight  modifications, 
•Bdcr  the  title  of  '•  Uncle  Ned." 

Ao  overwhelming  burst  of  laughter  greeted 
^^  parody  on  Mr.  Paul's  performance,  and  Col- 
ODel  Ralph  declared  that  the  banjo  was  infinitely 
^•beatof  the  two;  observing  further  that  these 
foreign  guitars  and  notions  were  a  disgrace  to 
^  riaing  genoralton. 

"Now  therv  is  Lory,  who  plays  like  a  master 
^>  >  master  Instrument — a  good  old  Virginia  fid- 
<^Tioiin  you  call  it  I  tappose.    Where's  your 


fiddle,  Lory  ?"  he  asked  of  the  Indian,  who  in 
an  obscure  corner  sat  silent  and  motionless. 

'*The  sound  has  gone  away  from  it;  but  Lory 
will  speak  to  his  father  plainly.  It  only  cries 
when  1  play,  and  it  distresses  him — me.'* 

**The  viol — fiddle  I  mean,  Uncle  Ralph,*' said 
Paul,  smiling,  «Ms  certainly  a  finer  instrument 
than  the  guitar;  but  then  there  is  a  softness,  a 
melody  about  the  guitar — when  well  played,  of 
course,*'  added  Paul,  with  some  conceit,  "  that 
is  possessed  by" — 

**  Nothing  but  the  tamborine,"  observed  Jack, 
"  you  are  right.*' 

'* Miss  Mary  am  I  not  horribly  treated  here!" 
exclaimed  Paul,  moving  to  the  side  of  M  ay  Jones ; 
and  there  until  tea  time  that  young  gentleman 
remained,  engaged  in  the  most  confidential — at 
times  it  seemed  the  most  tender — conversation ; 
Miss  Amy  Purnell  having  been  forgotten  so  com- 
pletely by  Mr.  Paul,  that  be  was  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  Amy  lost  her  self- 
command — Fretted — pouted — stole  bad-humored 
glances  at  May  Jones  and  Paul.  Still  they  went 
on  m*urmuriug  confidentially ;  and  when  supper 
was  ready  Paul  led  in  May,  and  then  as  though 
waking  to  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  leaving 
Amy  to  Jack,  apologised. 

Amy  pouted  and  grew  angry.  Lory  saw  the 
expression  of  her  face,  and  murmured,  '*  Musk- 
rat  has  sharp  eyes:  they  have  seen  what  does 
not  exist:  be  dreamed.  To  the  Great  Spirit 
Lory  trusts  all.    He  is  nothing.*' 
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HOW  tit  HIS  WAVDeRIROS,  BIS  KXCELLKKCT,  LORD  CW* 
PKPXa  CAMS  TO  PJRX  FORK  PLANTATION. 

After  a  while  it  seemed  to  Lory,  that  some 
thing  unusual  was  going  on  at  Pine  Fork.  All 
the  young  ladies  for  ten  miles  around  would  flock 
in  on  certain  days,  betake  themselves  to  Amy's 
bedchamber,  and  there  for  hour  after  hour,  keep 
up  a  coutinuous  humming,  as  though  a  thousand 
bees  were  pent  up  and  making  vain  efforts  to 
issue  forth.  There  was  much  sending  to  James- 
town for  stuflTs,  trinkets,  and  a  variety  of  little 
matters,  used  on  occasions  of  rural  celebration, 
(sold  by  Mr.  William  Matys  of  that  ilk,)  and 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  grand  fes- 
tival of  some  sort  was  on  the  tapis.  Moreover* 
certain  obscure  allusions,  (very  obscure  to  Lory) 
were  observed  to  make  mistress  Amy  either  blush 
or  laugh,  whereas  it  seemed  to  Lory  that  there 
really  was  nothing  whatsoever  in  these  allusions 
either  of  an  embarrassing;  or  amusing  nature. 

Several  times  Lory  asked  innocently  forsome 
explanation  of  these  matters — for  the  Indian 
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Waa  the  aimplest  creature  in  the  world ; — and 
strange  to  say,  he  found  hiinself  laughed  at  moat 
unmercifully.  But  Amy  never  joined  in  this 
laughter.  It  seemed  eveu  that  many  of  these 
•allies  irritated  her  against  those  who  made  Lory 
their  laughing-stock :  and  once  or  twice,  after 
gazing  long  and  musingly  on  the  Indian*8  open, 
ingenuous  countenance,  traces  of  tears  had  been 
discovered  on  her  cheeks. 

During  all  these  arrangings  and  mysterious 
preparations,  Mr.  Paul  Hansford  was  absent  from 
Pine  Fork;  but  it  was  currently  reported  that 
this  absence  was  only  temporary,  and  each  day 
he  was  expected  to  make  his  appearance  again. 

So  days  passed  at  Pine  Fork,  when  one  even- 
ing  that  establishment  was  honored  with  the 
presence  of  a  distiuguished  guest. 

Colonel  Ralph  was  perusing  that  same  **  Vir- 
ginia Gazette,*'  which  at  the  commencement  of 
our  brief  chronicle  the  reader  has  seen  treated 
80  ignooiiniously,  when  Jack  puttiug  his  head  in 
at  the  open  window,  informed  him  that  a  visitor 
was  coming  up  the  avenue.  ^ 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Colonel  Ralph. 

"His  Excellency,  sir." 

"Lord  Culpeper?" 

"Himself.'* 

"  Then  be  is  welcome,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, rising  "  for  that  heavy  cloud  forebodes  a 
atorm.*' 

"  To  say  nothing  of  this  nice  pattering,*'  said 
Jack,  pointing  to  the  leaves  of  a  large  elm  which 
glistened  with  rain  drops. 

"  Where  is  the  Governor  ?" 

"  Listen — or  rather  look.*' 

In  fact,  the  footfalls  of  a  horse  were  at  that 
noment  distinctly  heard,  and  the  next  momeut 
a  cavalier,  covered  with  dust  and  bending  in  his 
aaddle  from  weariuess,  issued  at  full  gallop  from 
a  bend  in  the  avenue,  which  had  for  a  minute 
concealed  him,  and  entering  the  gate,  drew  up 
with  a  sudden  pull  which  threw  his  animal  on  its 
haunches. 

"Welcome,  your  Excellency,"  said  Colonel 
Ralph,  with  stately,  but  perfect  courtesy.  "  Here 
Tom!  Cato!  take  Lord  Culpeper's  horse.'* 

"  Ah  !*'  stammered  his  Excellency,  at  sight  of 
Jack,  whose  face  was  evidently  not  unknown  to 
him,  "I  am — this  is — Mr.  Purnell,  I  believe!** 

"  Of  Pine  Fork,  my  lord — at  your  service,  I 
need  not  assure  you,  wholly." 

The  Governor  was  not  a  man  to  continue  em- 
barrassed long,  in  whatever  siiuation  he  might 
be  placed.  He  bowed  low,  and  dismounting, 
was  marshalled  through  the  old  antler-and-wea- 
pon-hung  hall,  between  a  double  line  of  respect- 
ful and  attentive  negroes,  to  the  guest  chamber. 

Thence  he  reappeared  in  half  an  hour  much 
veaoyated  and  refreshed,  and  in  a  few  words  ex- 


plained how  he  had  been  hunting,  had  been  sep* 
arated  from  the  company,  lost  his  way,  and  les- 
ing  a  storm  coming,  betaken  himself  to  tbe  fint 
shelter  that  presented  iuelf,— "  which  he  wai  re- 
joiced to  know  was  the  residence  of  a  geoiid- 
man  so  brave  and  courteous  as  Mr.  Ralph  Pur- 
nell." 

His  Excellency,  Lord  Culpeper,  was  io  one 
particular  a  notable  man.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  took  all  advantages,  bad  an  eye  to  bia  oira 
personal  matters  everywhere  and  at  all  timei, 
and  used  this  exaggerated  courtesy  and  bliod- 
ness  just  as  he  would  have  made  use  of  any  other 
agent  of  aucceaa.  Butapite  of  all  this— spiteof 
the  fact  that  he  was  notoriously  insincere, so  per- 
fect was  his  acting,  so  winning  his  noble  and  dig- 
nified amenity  of  mannef,  that  once  io  hif  pres- 
ence, all  evil  reports  were  forgotten,  or  set  down 
as  calumny.  His  influence,  too,  was  not  thitof 
Governor,  man  in  power,  but  simply  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

That  sharp-sighted,  and,  (in  bis  own  estima- 
tion,) incredulously  hard-hearted  young  man,  Mr. 
Jack  Purnell,  was  completely  deceived;  and 
when  his  Excellency,  with  that  noble  sod  pro- 
foundly respectful  amenity  for  which  be  was  fa- 
mous, led  mistreaa  Amy  to  tbe  aopper  table,  fhe 
too  began  to  think  that  "perhaps  papabaddooe 
Lord  Culpeper  injustice  all  thia  time.**  Thui 
were  these  two  young  people  won  over  by  hie 
Excellencv. 

Colonel  Ralph  was  not  quite  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  lordship's  blaodneaa— and  it  wu 
evideut  that  the  Governor  "laid  himself  out.'*  u 
we  say  in  our  time,  to  conciliate  his  host.  To 
all  Colonel  Ralph  replied  with  the  same  stately 
but  perfect  courtesy  we  mentioned:  the  true 
courtesy  of  the  old  English,  (who  wai  also  tbe 
Old  Virginia)  gentleman,  which  he  coold  aod 
did  practise  toward  enemiea  even,  when  thoie 
enemies  were  in  the  relation  of  guests  to  bio. 

After  supper  the  household,  accompanied  by 
their  guest,  betook  themselves  to  the  portico  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  breeze  of  the  fair  Jane 
evening. 

"What  a  noble  landscape!"  exclaimed  bii 
Excellency  gazing  on  the  waving  hilla  and  tbe 
glancing  atream  which  abone  in  the  double  li(;bt 
of  tbe  aunaet  and  the  rising  moon.  "On  tbe 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  sir,"  he  added,  tomiog to 
his  host,  "  I  am  almost  tempted  to  set  forth  to- 
night, weary  as  I  am,  on  my  return.  Romantic, 
you  perceive,  Miaa  Purnell !" 

To  hia  astonishment.  Amy  took  scarcely  any 
notice  of  thla  addreaa.  She  was  atraioing  ber 
eyea  toward  the  end  of  the  aveone,  aod  in  a  mo- 
ment a  traveller  rapidly  approaching  made  bis 
appearance.  It  waa  Paul,  and  in  ten  mianiei 
he  had  drawn  up,  diamounted,  aalulsd  his  £>* 
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eeileoey  blaodly,  and  shook  hands  with  the  fam- 
Oj.  Amjbloshed;  and  looked  round  to  find  if 
aoy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  No  one  looked 
II  ber,  aod  as  Lory  was  out  somewhere  hunting, 
itit  quick-sighted  eyes,  so  often  bent  upon  her 
(ke,  were  not  to  be  feared. 

"You  had  a  pleasant  ride,  Mr.  Hansford  ?*' 

"Yes,  your  Excellency :  very," 

''  I  told  my  dear  host  but  now,"  continued  the 
GoTernor,  "that  I  felt  almost  a  desire,  weary  as 
I  am,  to  set  forth  for  Jamestown." 

"Aod  I  was  about  to  reply,  my  lord,'*  said 
Coloael  Ralph,  **  that  it  would  forever  destroy 
Bj  reputation  for  conrtesy,  were  I  to  allow  you 
to  leave  Pine  Fork  to-night.    I  cannot.** 

"  Well,  be  it  so.  That  I  am  heartily  welcome, 
Br,  I  feel  assured." 

''Year  lordship  will  always  find  that  wel- 
come—with  all  your  followers." 

''Are  master  commissioners  included  7"  asked 
liu  Governor,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Ab.  you  have  not  forgotten  that  freak  of  the 
^rs-   Jack  is  a  sad  dog  !  a  sad  dog  !*' 

"Yonr  Excellency  should  have  been  here,*' 
aid  Paul  blandly,  thus  strongly  contrasting  his 
anDBer  with  his  words;  **the  master  commis- 
•iooerg  absolutely  disgraced  themselves.** 

"Diigraeed  themselves!     Is  it  so,  Mr.  Pur- 

Bell?" 

''Tbey  were  drunk,'*  said  Jack  with  great 
coDeiseoets. 

''Your  Excellency  would  have  eqjoyed  it 
«rely,%aid  Paul. 

"Enjoyed  it?*'  asked  Jack. 

"Certainly.  Ah!  my  lord,  they  do  not  know 
*bat  times  we  had  in  London.  You  recollect 
vhea  tbe  Mohocks" — 

"Bah!"  said  hta  Excellency  with  a  warning 
ook  to  Paol,  **  Loodon  is  London,  my  dear  sir : 
veare  now  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

"Troe,**  said  Colonel  Ralph,  who  understood 
^  look  perfectly ;  '*  were  it  England,  you  would 
faa»e  better  roads.'' 

"Which  reminds  me  to  ask  you  if  your  high- 
*ayi  here  are  good  after  rains  ?" 

"Why  does  your  Excellency  ask  ?'* 

"I  must  set  out  to-morrow." 

** Surely  you  will  not  terminate  your  visit  so 
••ffoptly,  my  lord." 

"Necessity,  my  dear  sir,"  said  his  Excellency, 
"atbomand  matters  call  me." 

"W'ell,  if  your  visit  must  be  so  short,  let  it  so 
"*•  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  will  your  lord- 
•hiphaTs  my  coach?" 

"One  moment,  my  dear  host.  Pardon  me.  I 
canoot  cause  yon  that  inconvenience.  Besides, 
1  prefer  much  my  horse.*' 

**  VoD  will  ride  on  horseback  ? — and  on  a  road 
yw  have  not  travelled  I" 


**But  I  must  have  a  guide :  so  far,  my  dear 
friend,  I  shall  tax  your  kindness." 

**  I  will  be  your  guide,*'  said  a  voice  behind 
him,  soft  and  measured. 

The  Governor  turned  suddenly. 

••  Oh,  Mr.  — ,"  he  stammered. 

**  Yes.'*  said  Lory,  gravely,  "  I  see  I  am  not 
forgotten,  sir.*' 

*'  Forgotten,  my  young  friend,**  said  Lord  Cul- 
peper,  resting  his  hand  kindly  on  Lory's  shoulder, 
**  your*s  is  too  handsome  a  face  to  forget.  I  ac- 
cept your  kind  offer  with  gratitude.*' 

Lory  sat  down  in  a  retired  corner,  to  rest  after 
his  hunt,  and  bent  his  sad,  happy  eyes  on  Amy, 
who  stood  now  in  the  moonlight.  **No!  no! 
he  dreamed  !"  the  Indian  murmured. 


XIL 
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HOW    THX    "PIECE  OF  EIQBT''    WAS    LOWERED    TO    ITS 
ORIGINAL  VALUE,  AND  HOW  THE  PROCLAMATIOll 

WORKED. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  the  Governor,  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  remain  longer  at  Pine  Fork, 
on  the  ground  that  were  he  to  tarry  longer  he 
would  never  leave  it,  set  out  with  Lory  for  James- 
town. The  old  family  coach  with  its  six  su- 
perb bay  horses,  with  their  long  sweeping  tails 
and  sleek  coats,  stood  at  the  door,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor declared  his  preference  for  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  and  so  they  set  forth — his  Excellency  with 
a  profusion  of  bows  and  smiles,  Lory  with  a  long, 
loving  look  at  Amy. 

For  on  that  morning,  as  he  walked  out  early^ 
he  had  met  the  young  girl  in  the  garden,  and 
they  had  a  very  happy  talk :  and  Amy  had  beea 
so  dear  and  kind  to  him — seemed  even  to  love  him 
better  than  she  had  before — poor  Lory ! — and 
had  uttered  so  many  soft,  tender  words,  which 
echoed  still  in  his  great  trusting  heart !  Finally 
she  had  put  her  little  white  hand  in  his,  and 
smiling  sweetly,  said,  *'  Come  back  soon,  dear 
Lory.**  How  kind  those  words  !  how  he  heard 
them  still,  and  how  the  air  seemed  full  of  them. 
Poor  Lory ! 

The  Indian  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
Lord  Culpeper. 

'*  We  have  met  before,**  he  said,  glancing  side-> 
ways  at  the  young  man. 

*' Yes,*'  said  Lory,  in  his  mild  voice,  **I  have 
again  another  matter,  sir.*' 

"A  matter  of  importance?" 

**  To  many :  one  above  all." 

**  Is  that  one  myself,**  asked  his  Excellency 
with  a  smile. 

*'  Oh,  no !  but  you  have  some  concern  with  it 
certainly.*' 

«'  What  is  it  ?     Speak." 
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Lory  took  from  his  breast  the  letter  delivered 
to  him  by  Muskrat,  oa  the  day  our  tale  com- 
menced. 

**Iti8  found  in  this/'  he  said,  **  Lory  would 
have  travelled  from  the  forests  to  the  Town,  in 
another  day,  but  all  is  done." 

**  May  the  fiend  seize  me!'*  said  Lord  Cul- 
peper  pleasantly,  **if  I  can  make  aught  sensi- 
ble of  this  jargon." 

**  It  is  bad  language,"  said  Lory,  "  but  it  means 
the  Brown  OtttrJ"^ 

'*What!  the  rascal  who  attempted  to  fire 
Jamestown,  and  burn  us  all  to  ashes?" 

Lory's  head  moved  affirmatively. 

**  Cursed  Tuscarora,"  said  the  Governor,  in- 
differently; "of  course  he  is  a  dead  roan." 

**  I  am  a  Tuscarora,"  said  Lory  proudly,  and 
with  a  haughty  glance. 

"  The  devil !  You  a  Tuscarora !  Well,  no 
offence,  my  young  friend." 

'*  We  are  poor :  do  not  tread  upon  us." 

*'  Well,**  said  the  Governor,  who  was  some- 
what wearied  with  this,  to  him,  exaggerated  par- 
tisanship, **you  spoke  of  the  OtterJ** 

•»  He  is  a  great  hrave." 

**  There  is  not  much  of  the  brave  in  him  now." 

**How  so?"  asked  the  Indian. 

**  He  is  ironed,  and  naught  but  bread  and  wa- 
ter is  allowed  him.  Had  he  not  been  sentenced 
to  be  hung — reprieved  now  until  the  first  day  of 
August — he  would  have  received  the  legal  num- 
ber of  lashes  to  be  given  daily." 

Lory's  haughty  eye  flashed. 

**  Does  the  Governor  of  the  pale  faces  wish  to 
fill  the  Indian's  head  with  blood  !" 

Lord  Culpeper  positively  started  at  these  in- 
dignant words. 

**'May  all  the  devils  seize  me !"  he  replied, 
aomewhat  moved  from  his  propriety,  "  if  I  re- 
cottected  that  you  were  a  Tuscarora  equally  with 
Brown  Otter.  I'll  not  offend  any  man  for  naught, 
much  less  you,  my  dear  friend.  Come !  come ! 
we'll  make  up." 

'*  Lory  has  not  quarrelled,"  the  Indian  said,  in- 
differently, **be  is  the  Brown  Otter*s  friend." 

<*The  Otter  had  better  far  make  his  peace  with 
his  only  available  friend,  the  Great  Spirit." 

Lory  perfectly  well  understood  that  his  Excel- 
lency ha^  commenced  bargaining. 

**  Yet  the  Black  Crow  was  pardoned." 

•♦  True — true.  But  then  you  were  so  anxious 
for  his  pardon,  my  friend,  (those  furs  by-tbe-by 
were  magnificent!)  and  your  present  bo  movingly 
made ;  and  considering  again  that  his  crime  was 
only  manslaughter" — 

•«Tbe  Brown  Otter  has  not  killed." 

'*  He  has  attempted  to  fire." 

**  He  was  unfortunate.  An  evil  spirit  came 
and  whispered  in  his  ear." 


*'  If  he  had  succeeeded  where  would  James- 
town now  be  ?" 

"  He  was  mad." 

'*Ah,  you  Indians  are  persuasive  talkers; — 
and  you  wish  a  pardon,  my  dear  friend,  eh  ?" 
asked  his  Excellency. 

••  Yes,'*  said  Lory. 

*' Immediately  7" 

"  At  once." 

*'  But  remember  he  is  sentenced — to  die  oa  the 
first  day  of  August." 

"  He  will  not  die,"  said  Lory. 

"Will  not?"  said  his  Excellency,  affecting 
much  amusemeut  at  the  Indian*s  abrupt  toue: — 
abrupt,  for  Lory  was  becoming  weary,  knowing 
from  experience  the  certain  reault;  **and  pray 
why  will  he  escape  death  ?" 

**  Because  the  life  of  a  poor  Indian  is  far  less 
than  two  hundred  big  new  coins— two  hundred 
pieces  of  eight." 

•*  Two  hundred  ?" 

Lory  nodded  and  added,  "Or  one  handred 
beaver  furs." 

••  One  hundred  ?" 

**  Good  ones,"  said  Lory. 

**  Hum  !"  quoth  his  Excellency. 

"  He  is  then  free  when  the  furs  come  V 

**  Why,  it  is  a  man's  life,  my  friend." 

**  A  poor  Indian's.  Well,  Lory  will  offer  more. 
We  offer  for  the  Brown  Otter  two  hundred  nod 
fifty  pieces  of  eight." 

**I  was  just  Chinking,  my  dear  friend/*  said 
his  Excellency,  wjth  great  bland ness,  **tfaat  after 
all  there  were  extenuating  circnmstances  in  the 
case  of  the  Otter,  I  promise  yon  to  examine 
closely  into  those  circumstances.  As  to  your 
present  I  accept  it,  and  I  do  not  fear  any  fail- 
ure on  your  part." 

**  The  money  or  the  furs  shall  reach  yoa  by  a 
sure  hand." 

'•  I'll  take  it  out  in  furs." 

Lory  nodded. 

**  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  eight,*' 
he  said,  **  each  at  six  shillings"-^ 

The  Governor  sighed. 

"I  am  sorry,  my  friend,"  he  said,  **but  this  is 
no  longer  so.  Five  shillings !  hve  shillioi^  is 
hereafter  the  value  of  that  coin.  Miserable  !  it 
would  not  pass  at  its  proclamation  value.  I  ^vas 
compelled  to  lower  it  again." 

The  true  and  only  reason  for  Lord  Culpeper's 
proclamation,  again  lowering  the  Talue  of  the 
coin  to  five  shillings,  was  simply  aod  porely 
the  fact  that  his  own  salary  was  about  to  be  paid, 
and  he  would  have  been  compelled  of  eonrso  to 
receive  the  piece  of  eight  at  its  fictitious  over  Talae 
We  need  not  follow  this  conversation  funber. 
The  Indian  knew  what  **  examining  into  ezteo. 
uating  circamstances"  meant,  and  his  ExceUeacr 
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knew  that  he  knew  it.  There  the  subjectdropped. 
The  matter  being  concluded  eatisfactorily, 
Lord  Culpeper  blandlj  turned  the  converaa- 
tioo:  aod  m  they  went  swiftly,  eide  by  eide,  on 
tfaeir  fleet  and  spirited  animals,  toward  **  James 
Chj,"  where  the  inhabitants  were  no  doubt  anx- 
iouiiy  iwaitiog  his  Excellency's  return.  In  the 
Bindi  of  many  the  fact  was  not  at  all  clear 
tbatiome  wandering  Tuscarora  had  not  taken  a 
faocj  to  his  lordship's  scalp. 


XIII. 

THE  9HIPWBXCX  07  A  HIGH  BKART. 

Haviog  piloted  Lord  Culpeper  to  a  certain  Mr. 
^acobKiDdairs,  where  they  spent  the  night,  and 
fmm  which  Jamestown  was  visible  in  the  dis- 
t3Bce,  Lory  bade  the  Governor  farewell,  and  at  six 
iatbe  morning,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Pine 
Fork. 

The  character  of  the  Indian  was  of  that  fine 
leQiiiJTe  nature,  that  he  was  for  the  most  part 
arrowful  or  happy  without  the  faintest  realiud 
fdoadatioQ.  Was  he  sunk  in  a  dreamy  melan- 
eboly?— he  could  give  no  reason  for  it.  Was 
^  »  happy  as  a  lark  in  the  bright  morn- 
"S  when  epurniug  the  dull  earth  all  heaven 
^«w  before  it? — he  could  assign  no  cause  for 
"•  Bat,  on  this  occasion,  he  knew  well  why 
'^  heart  beat  fast,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  hap- 
P7  lean:  Amy  had  returned  to'  her  old  affec- 
^5Biie  ways,  and  loved  him.      - 

He  could  not  doubt  it :  the  whole  worid  whis- 
pered it,  or  confirmed  it,  rather.  The  blue  sky 
*pRadiflgoverhimia  one  wide  unbroken  canopy, 
^<)>j  the  first  golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun; 
*e  foreit  trees  making  the  soft  air  redolent  of 
tender  leaves,  and  rocking  on  their  tops  a  thous- 
iftifiiogJQg  birdg .  (ii^  ancient  immemorial  ponds 
^^^  slept  like  islands  in  a  sea  of  verdure,  sup- 
portiog  myriads  of  lazy  lilies,  and  glassing  on 
liieir  sorfaces  the  old  enormous  pines,  whose 
"Ps  glowed  in  the  beautiful  morning;  the  bright- 
Sooed  fidb,  that  stirred  the  limpid  water,  or 
Urted,  at  the  Indian's  approach,  beneath  the 
»^  leaFed  flags ;  the  hare,  that  flitted  across 
"*P»ih;the  turkey,  that,  hidden  in  the  copse, 
^^t\^  displaced  the  silence  with  his  stilly 
^^^\  the  deer,  that  passed  at  distant  openings 
«e shadows;  the  hawk,  that  fanned  the  blue 
^'wiih  his  tireless  wing;  the  crow,  that  flew 
'^akiaj;,  on  his  black  flapping  pinions;  the 
roodpecker,  that  was  drumming  near,  on  the 
ead  top  of  some  old  tree,  and  tired  of  this  at 
"•flew.fighting  with  his  fellows:— all,  to  Lory, 


The  Iiidiao  was  above  suspicion :  he  could  not 
watch,  and  doubt,  and  spy  out  all  about  the  one 
he  loved.  His  was  one  of  those  natures  which 
lean  blindly  and  passionately  on  an  object,  and 
will  not  doubt.  There  was  something  ridiculoQe, 
laughable  in  this  ^bliud  confidence  of  the  Indian 
boy;  this  ignorance  of  a  fact  which  stared  the 
whole  (Pine  Fork)  world  in  the  face,  some  per- 
sons will  say.  But  there  is  nothing  ridiculous 
in  tragedy : — we  do  not  laugh  at  Othello. 

Lory  rode  so  well,  that  he  arrived  at  Pine  Fork 
at  ten  o*clock  at  night,  his  pony  foaming  and  he 
himself  weary.  Just  as  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  long  slope  which  led  to  the  mansion,  a 
black  shadow  rose  up  from  the  brushwood,  and 
stood  in  the  path.  He  drew  his  long  hunting 
knife,  and  reined  up,  suddenly. 

**  White  Hawk  is  not  an  owl,  *'  said  the  voice 
of  Muskrat,  **his  eye  is  the  eagle*s." 

Lorv  observed  a  tremor  in  the  old  man*8  voice 
which  he  could  not  understand. 

** Muskrat  has  wandered  from  his  stream,** 
said  he,  "is  he  not  afraid  that  harm  will  come  to 
him  ?  " 

Muskrat  laughed  savagely. 

**He  has  sharp  claws :  he  will  tear  his  enemies : 
let  them  come.** 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  ** 

The  old  Indian  muttered  something. 

"Speak!** 

Muskrat  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself:  at 
last  he  said : 

"Let  White  Hawk  come  with  Muskrat  to- 
night: a  star  will  fall  and  strike  him  in  the  big 
house.** 

"Your  words  are  idle." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Do  not  go  to-night  to  the  big  hoiise,**  he 
said  earnestly,  "  I  see  a  red  pool  of  blood  in  the 
sky  above  it.    Beware.** 

Lory  smiled. 

"Muskrat  is  hurt  by  the  moon!**  said  he, 
"the  stars  have  talked  wrong  to  him.  Go; 
the  day  is  done,  and  it  is  time  to  sleep.** 

The  old  Indian  seemed  to  struggle  violently 
with  his  own  thoughts :  he  muttered,  gesticulated, 
pondered,  then  started  on,  looking  again  at 
Lory.  At  last  he  released  the  young  mau*s 
arm  and  falling  back  : 

"  Go ! "  he  said,  in  a  savage  and  exulting 
voice  "it  is  written  on  bark!** 

Lory  touched  the  pony  with  his  heel,  and  went 
on  silently  through  the  shadow.  At  the  gate  he 
dismounted  and  continued  his  way  on  foot 
through  the  shrubbery.    He  reached  the  portico. 


^ ,  and  was  about  to  pass  in  with  the  silent  cat-like 
«« the  living  proofs  that  Amy  loved  him,  for  tread  of  the  Indian  honter,  when  turning  his 
>«jaeeffled  so  happy.  I  eyes,  they  met  a  sight  which  made  his  arm  fall 
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powerless,  and  sent  the  blood  to  bis  heart  like 
m  flood  of  fire. 

A  sort  of  hiss  issued  from  bis  pallid  lips,  and 
he  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind  :  then  his  face 
from  dead  pale,  became  crimson  with  passion, 
and  drawing  his  knife,  he  bounded  forward  with 
ft  fbriotts  shout. 

Amy  started  with  an  affrighted  cry  from  Paul 
Hansford's  anns,  where  she  had  lain,  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

The  Indian  uttered  no  distinct  words :  he 
threw  himself  upon  Paul  with  his  long  hunting 
knife,  and  struck  at  his  heart. 

Just,  however,  as  he  reached  the  spot,  and  just 
as  the  weapon,  directed  with  unerring  precision, 
was  about  to  plunge  itself  into  the  young  man's 
bosom,  the  Indian's  foot  slipped.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  it  was  buried  in  the  wooden 
seat,  where  it  remained  imbedded. 

Paul  rose  in  absolute  horror :  Amy,  with  terror 
in  every  feature.  Then  understanding  at  once 
the  whole,  she  threw  herself  between  the  two 
men,  and  with  pallid  lips  and  trembling  limbs, 
muttered  some  incoherent  words.  But  there 
was  no  longer  any  fear  of  Lory  :  the  animal  pre- 
dominated in  bis  nature  for  a  moment  only  :  his 
eyes  no  longer  gleamed  with  rage  and  ferocity : 
— there  wns  nothing  in  them  but  despair. 

With  heaving  bosom  and  trembling  lips,  he 
bent  a  long  fixed  look  upon  the  young  girl  of 
mingled  grief  and  despair,  placed  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  turned  away— his  brain  reeling. 
Amy  fainted  ;  and  when  she  had  again  revived, 
learned  that  he  was  gone.  In  fact,  the  bright- 
bladed  knife,  which  remained  firmly  fixed  in  the 
wood-work,  was  the  only  evidence  to  her,  that  all 
this  scene  was  not  some  wild  and  unnatural 
dream. 

The  Indian  had  retraced  his  steps  toward  the 
forest,  his  head  turning  round,  and  almost  stag- 
gering in  his  gait.  All  was  over  for  him :  all 
was  gone :  what  was  he — where  was  he  7  He 
mounted  his  pony,  he  knew  not  how ;  and  letting 
the  rein  fall  on  his  neck,  bent  forward.  The  lit- 
tle animal,  as  though  knowing  bis  master's  wish, 
set  forward  into  the  forest  at  full  speed. 

All  around  him  seemed  to  the  Indian  at  that 
moment,  the  merest  phantasmagoria.  Noth- 
ing was  real.  The  tree  tops  seemed  to  swim 
in  the  moonlight  which  just  tipped  the  loft- 
iest boughs ;  the  stars  seemed  so  many  laughing 
eyes,  the  bushes  and  young  pines  assumed  the 
shapes  of  fiends,  or  mocking  wood-demons,  who, 
with  large  axes  on  their  shoulders,  were  coming 
forward,  to  clutch  him  with  their  long,  sharp- 
clawed  hands,  and  bear  him  away  into  the  depths 
of  night. 

Then  his  agonised  brain  returned  to  the  scene 
be  had  just  witnessed ;  and  bis  heart  was  again 


on  fire.  Amy  untrue!  Amy  love  any  one  bat 
him !  Amy,  bis  hope,  his  love !  bis  life !  Was  it 
not  the  veriest  feverish  dream  which  cloog  to  his 
numbed  senses  and  made  him  imagine  that  this 
thing  could  be  real !  Amy  false  in  her  word»— 
with  her  soft,  sweet  voice :  false  in  her  looks  and 
smiles — with  those  large,  tender  eyes,  and  inno- 
cent lips :  false  in  everything ;  and  ho  had  so 
long  worshipped  her!  The  Indian's  brain  tot- 
tered. He  could  not  weep :  be  had  no  tears^ 
The  fire  in  his  heart  dried  up  all,  and  seemed  to 
scorch  him. 

The  pony,  left  without  guidance,  had  taken 
the  cross  road  leading  toward  the  hut  of  the  trap- 
per. Lory  knew  nothing  of  the  road :  he  was  i 
sensible  of  nothing  but  a  fire  in  his  head,  aod  | 
what  seemed  ice  upon  his  heart.  Ho  pot  bis 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  tried  to  dispel  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mist  floating  across 
tbem,  and  obscuring  every  object. 

A  hundred  paces  further,  he  reeled  in  bis  sad< 
die,  and  overcome  by  vertigo,  fell  forward,  not 
however,  from  his  seat.  The  pony  was  sadden- 
ly  checked  by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  the  yoaag 
man*s  fainting  form  was  received  by  the  trapper 
Muskrat,  whose  whole  frame  quivered  with  coa- 
suming  rage : 

'*  Wo,  wo  to  them ! "  he  groaned.  ^  they  have 
killed  my  chUd  !  " 


XIV- 

BKFORK  TBSH  GO  TBS  MSaBT  mUtTSSLST. 

We  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  deecribe  Um 
state  into  which  the  whole  household  at  F'tM 
Fork  were  thrown  by  the  incident  jost  related 
Mr.  Paul's  nerves  did  not  recover  from  the  shod 
for  days;  and  still  that  gentleman  was  by  ac 
means  deficient  in  the  universal  cbaracteristieo^ 
cavaliers  at  that  day — personal  courage ; — aotid 
the  least.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  bis  willing] 
uess  to  repair  to  oue  of  the  seclndod  haunts  pro 
vided  for  that  purpose  in  London,  on  some  fio< 
morning,  and  there,  sword  in  hand«atsuid  face  a 
face,  in  fair  combat,  with  any  one,  it  is  certaa 
that  Mr.  Paul  Hansford  would  cboerfolly  hvn 
consented.  That  was  civilized  figbcing,  and  as 
cessary  in  a  community  where  the  aword 
looked  upon  as  the  best,  surest,  and  above 
the  most  fashionable  arbiter.  But  to  be  attacl 
by  a  wild  Indian  like  his  rival,  (Paul  bad 
learned  all.)  to  defend  himself  from  nn  infoi 
tieer;  a  man  who  sprung  upon  him  nnawi 
with  a  long,  deadly  knife — ongh ! — thia  was 
shock  to  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Paul  Hnnaford.       i 

Colonel  Ralph  said  nothing:  would  allow  a^ 
one  to  speak  of  the  Indian.    He  Mx  it 
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tj  thtche  fbonld,  as  the  director  of  bb  housbold. 
NppraM  diese  tomaltuous  passioiui.  Amy  re* 
■iiocd  ia  her  room  for  leveral  days.  Jack  be- 
eiaenoconmooly  serioos,  and  Paul  was  moody. 

All  thk,  however,  io  a  few  weeks,  wore  away, 
nd  tbe  day  drew  oear  for  Aroy*8  marriage.  At 
hit  that  joyfui  day  arrived,  and  all  again  was 
bright  lod  cbeerfal :  Amy  smiling  and  bappy, 
ikeColoBel  good-humored,  Mr.  Paul  bland,  and 
Mr.  Jack  Puroell  at  his  customary  antics. 

A  CwtiTal,  especially  a  wedding  party,  in  Vir- 
giaia,  is  a  merry  and  hearty  affair,  where  all  are 
expected  to  act  as  seems  fit  to  them,  and  enjoy 
tbenselTes  as  much  as  possible,  in  every  manner 
ponible.  These  occasions  were  signalized  once 
in  a  differeat  manner,  doubtless,  than  at  present ; 
^t  even  to-day,  when  a  wedding  comes  round 
la  one  of  oar  old  country-bouses,  there  is  much 
to  remind  you  of  the  ••good  old  times  : " — those 
aytbical  times,  which  ever  fly  us,  never  are  the 
yitieot;— and,  by  the  very  contrast,  throw  you 
back  from  our  own  pushing,  mercantile  age,  to 
J»naer  daja : — days  when  three  times  as  many 
pMtt  were  invited  as  the  house  could  lodge, 
ra  when  sofas,  mats,  and  lounges  were  put 
ioreqaiaition:— when  he  who  laughed  the  loud- 
Mwaatbe  worthiest  man — and  »*  strong  beads,'* 
^o3iiiog  of  their  deeds  of  prowess  on  many  a 
*eU  eootested  field,  went  home  reeling,  and 
could  do  00  business  for  a  week. 

Amj'a  wedding  was  a  merry  one,  as  might  have 
^B  expected.  All  the  neighborhood  for  thirty 
■ileiiroand  were  present,  and  the  noise  of  car- 

^e  wheels  and  hoofs,  was,  for  a  time,  almost 

Maooiog. 

"^Im  appearance  of  the  bride  at  the  door  of 
Kftkamber,  with  her  attendant  bridesmaids,  was 
%&alized  by  old  Rosin,  as  had  been  arranged, 
with  merriest  music.  The  old  man  stood 
V  t^e  eotraoco  of  the  hall,  which  had  been 
■^ged  and  re-arranged  day  after  day  for  the 
•ttasion,  having  behind  him  a  crowd  of  shining 
wees,  black  as  though  carved  from  ebony,  and 
*»tiocl  with  broad-grinning  joy.  The  group  so 
Jjifcd,  was  in  itself  a  picture — though  from  the 
*«H5'»h  appearance  of  the  vast  antler-hung  hall, 
(arooDd  whose  ornaments  of  guns,  and  spears, 
^  pictures,  flowers  were  wreathed  in  profu- 
*>flt)  there  was  some  incongruity  in  those  ebon 
^^  No  sooner  had  the  bride,  as  we  have 
*df  made  her  appearance,  than  Rosin,  holding 
■  bia  powerful  grasp  an  old  fiddle,  struck  up  a 
Partial  and  triumphant  tune,  and  nodding  vigo- 
^^h  with  rolling  eyes,  and  swaying  gait,  pre- 
*«cd  her  into  the  great  dining  room,  followed 
^  the,  as  yet,  silent  fiddlers  of  less  note. 
Thia  was  the  signal,  and  through  the  crowd  of 
H^l  faeei  and  stalwart  forms,  a  thrill  and  a 


hum  ran,  and  spread  itself— a  murmur  of  riyoic* 
ing. 

Then  the  bride  appeared,  clad  in  white  Mtin,. 
and  blazing  with  the  old  family  jewels,  la  her 
hair,  she  wore  a  snowy  rose-bud,  aod  the  whis- 
pered commentary  on  every  side,  was  that 
Amy  had  never  *'  looked  so  pretty.**  Paul  him- 
self was  radiant. 

After  the  ceremony,  came  the  daaeing  nod 
feasting :  the  din  of  voices;  the  merry  Uugbter; 
the  rejoicing  in  so  many  ways  appropmieto  and 
customary  at  weddings  everywhere.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  describe  ibe  teene* 
We  could  not  if  we  wished  to. 

Amy  was  going  through  that  storm  of  kisses 
which  must  be  endured  by  every  bride,  wbeAsba 
beard  a  visitor  say : 

Where  is  the  young  Indian  ?  *' 

Why  dead,  of  course  !**  was  the  reply. 

Amy  shuddered  and  turned  round. 

**  Did  you — ^say  Lory  was — dead  ?  ^*  ahe  mur- 
mured, turning  pale. 

The  **  wedding  guest  '*  with  great  aiarprise  at 
the  young  girl's  emotion,  replied  : 

^'  Ob,  no !  Only  that  since  he  waa  not  here  be 
could'nt  be  alive,  you  know.  Miss  Amy  !  They 
said  he  was  very  much  devoted  to  yo».*' 

Amy  turned  away  from  the  speaker.  Her 
heart  was  suddenly  oppressed :  she  felt  that  while 
she  was  happy,  Lory  was  most  unhappy.  Paul 
saw  her  emotion,  and  ezerted  himself  to  dissi- 
pate it;  and  finally  succeeded.  Carried  away 
by  the  mirth  and  joyful  uproar  around  her,  she 
suffered  her  thoughts  to  dwell  only  on  the  pre- 
sent scene.  When  the  recollection  of  Lory 
crossed  her,  she  banished  it ;  and  soon  it  did  not 
return. 


»« 


«« 


XV. 

HAWK  HOLLOW. 

Heavy  clouds  piled  up  above  the  sunset,  be- 
tokened that  a  storm  was  about  to  burst  upou 
Hawk  Hollow. 

At  the  door  of  his  cabin,  the  Indian  Muskrat 
stood,  or  rather  crouched,  resting  one  hand  on 
the  window  sill,  and  snuffing  like  a  deer,  the  odor 
of  the  coming  storm.  The  air  became  dark  and 
close,  the  sun  blazed  behind  the  black  clouds, 
and  a  strong,  cool  wind,  arose  and  fell,  and  came 
in  gusts  against  the  tree  tops,  and  died  away  in 
the  moauing  forest.  Muskrat  looked  around 
him  despairingly,  and  sank  upon  the  rude  seat  at 
the  door  of  his  humble  cabin. 

Then  covering  his  face  with  his  bands*  be  gave 
himself  up  to  thought,  seeming  to  aleep.  He 
remained  long  in  this  sombre  attitude,  and  at 
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times  large  tears  fell  between  his  fingers,  and  his 
breast  shook  with  sobs* 

Who  could  t«il  whither  that  old  Iodian*8 
thoughts  waodered,  on  that  stormy  evening, 
alone  in  the  forest  there :  his  heart  well  nigh  bro- 
ken ;  his  old  life  soon  to  be  desolate  ? 

So  overcome  by  grief  was  he  at  last,  that  he 
beard  not  a  light,  hurried  step  upon  the  matted 
grass,  and  saw  not  the  form  which  stood  before 
bim,  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  He 
bounded  up  as  if  a  brand  of  fire  had  touched 
bim. 

Amy  stood  before  him.  Amy,  very  sad  and 
pale,  her  eyes  full  of  grief  and  terror,  her  hands 
trembling. 

*'  I  heard,*'  she  hurriedly  said,  "  that  Lory— 
my  brother  Lory  was  here,  and  very  ill :  where 
is  he  ? " 

Muskrat  for  a  moment  was  overcome  with  rage 
at  the  sight  of  this  young  woman,  who  had  caus- 
ed, he  rightly  thought,  all  Lory's  despair.  Amy 
never  stood,  throughout  her  life,  in  A  more  peri- 
lous position.  But  Muskrat  was  worn  away 
—exhausted ;  hatred  and  anger  no  longer  mo- 
ved him  so  powerfully  as  before.  His  old,  stub- 
born heart,  was  well-nigh  broken,  and  in  the 
wreck  of  his  aflfections,  he  cared  for  nothing 
else,  was  nearly  deadened  to  all  other  emotion. 

He  finally  stepped  aside  and  allowed  Amy  to 
enter. 

Stretched  on  a  pallet,  formed  of  bear  skins,  in 
one  corner  of  the  hut,  the  young  girl  saw  the 
form  of  Lory ;  but  so  worn,  and  thin,  and  pale 
was  his  face,  that  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  pas- 
sionate tears. 

She  hastened  to  him  and  knelt  down  at  his 
side :  the  old  Indian  looking  on  with  grim  des- 
pair. 

**Lory!**  exclaimed  Amy,  in  a  voice  inter- 
rupted by  sobs,  **  Lory,  I  am  here  to  see  you  ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  know  you  were  sick;  1  did  not 
know  where  you  were — indeed  I  did  not.  Say, 
do  ynu  know  me.  Lory.  Speak  to  Amy, 
brother!" 

This  was  his  familiar  name  at  Pine  Fork, 
when  they  were  children.  The  Indian  turned 
his  pale  worn  face  toward  her,  and  murmured 
rather  than  said : 

"Oh,  yes!  Lory  knows  Amy  very  well,  and 
loves  her,  very  much !  '* 

Amy  sobbed. 

"  I  did  not  know  where  you  were  :  no  one 
told  me  you  were  sick.  Lory.  Will  you  forgive 
me?" 

Lory  smiled  aud  his  large,  dreamy  eyes,  filled 
wiih  tears;  he  was  so  feeble. 

**Yes,  I  have  been  sick.'*  he  said,  **Lory 
thought  he  was  strfing,  and  brave,  and  grand, 
but  he  IS  a  little  child.** 


**He  is  strong  and  brave!**  cried  Muskrat. 
raising  his  old  gaunt  form  above  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  couch,  "  he  is  a  great  chief!  Thelighmiog 
is  afraid  of  him;  it  will  not  strike  him!  Go! 
the  pale  faces  are  deer;  they  wither  like  grass! '' 

Amy  scarcely  heard  this  wild  outburst.  Sbe  | 
had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any  one,  but  the  sick  i 
boy. 

*'  Lory,**  said  she,  **  do  you  forgive  me  ?    Ob !  i 
do  not  say  you  hate  me ;  for  I  am  so  nnbappy 
to  think — *• 

"  Forgive  you.  Amy,**  said  Lory,  "look!  If  the 
heaven-fire  strike  one  of  the  trees  now,  (bow  | 
the  thunder  rumbles  !)  can  we  be  angry  ?    Lory  | 
was  unhappy;  but  he  was  weak  and  poor!  Ab,  i 
so  weak  !  **  , 

"  Lory,  you  have  the  purest  heart,  the  noblest 
soul !  Ob,  forgive  me  for  my  wrongs  to  you — for 
all  my  carelessness  and  deception** — 

"  How  it  mutters  !**  said  the  Indian,  dream- 
ily, "  I  think  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  be- 
fore !*' 

Amy  pressed  her  forehead  to  one  of  bis  cold 
hands :  Lory  turned  at  her  touch. 

"I  have  had  a  fever.  Amy,*'  he  said.  "Yes, 
Lory  has  been  sick.  He  hunted  one  night,  and 
slept  on  damp  earth :  Lory  is  ill,  but  will  soon 
be  well  again." 

A  terrific  flash  of  lightning  gleamed  across  the 
cabin,  and  a  roar  like  that  of  a  thousand  canoou, 
rolled  through  the  forest :  Muskrat,  croucbiog  on 
the  other  side  of  ttie  Indian,  raised  his  swarthy 
face,  and  listened  with  startled  eyes. 

"Red  Hawk  talks  to  his  child,'*  be  muttered, 
"  he  is  on  a  fair  hill-top  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  aud  his  shout  is  the  rush  of  a  mountain 
torrent !  The  blaze  of  his  eye  lights  up  the  for- 
est." 

Lory  placed  his  thin  band  on  the  old  roan's 
brow,  which  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat. 

"  We  will  hunt  there  many  happy  days.  Musk- 
rat,"  he  said,  "look!  the  father  is  smiling  ua 
bis  child.** 

The  old  man  took  the  thin  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips.  His  frame  trembled,  and  two 
large  tears  rolled  down,  and  fell  upoa  Lory  s 
arm. 

Amy  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
The  Indian's  eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  upon  ibe 
bright  sky,  which,  fur  a  moment,  had  rolled 
away  its  veil  of  clouds. 

Then  he  turned  bis  face  gently  toward  the 
young  girl. 

"How  beautiful,"  be  said,  "and  does  Amr 
love  Lory  ?  ** 

"  I  love  you  dearly,  brother,*'  said  tbe  yoDug 
girl,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  s  its. 

" Then  Lory  is  happy ; "  was  tbe  ludiaai 
reply,  with  a  brighter  look  than  before. 
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flit  ojes  dff eit  for  a  moment  with  great  soft- 
oeM  00  old  Mtiskrat,  and  tboD  turDing  round,  he 
beothis  glsoces  on  the  gky.  Amy  and  Muskrat 
waited  in  silence  :  bat  Lory  never  spoke  again. 


Tbroughont  that  long  and  stormy  nighty  the 
old  Indian  sat  rocking  to  and  fru,  and  groaning; 
be  had  oever  for  a  moment  dropped  the  young 
mao's  cold  band.  At  times,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
Btorm,  hi  sung  monotonously  some  old  chaunt, 
ceiebratinj;  the  prowess  of  his  tribe;  or  spoke  to 
Lory  as  though  he  were  still  alive.  On  the  next 
ereDiog,  be  was  found  dead  beside  the  body  of 
tbe  jouflg  Indian,  whose  lifeless  band  be  clasp- 
ed ereo  in  death.  To  both,  their  love  was  their 
life. 


To  "  Flower,"  on  her  Birthday. 

^  you  remember,  dear,  the  mora 

I  came  along  the  ohady  road 

And,  happy,  entered  the  abode 
So  cheeHui  then,  soon  so  forlorn  ;— 

And  took  my  darlings  to  my  heart 
And  kisserl  theio  gaily  o*er  and  o'er, 
And  stood  delighted  at  the  door, 

And  fell,  at  once,  as  though  a  part 

Of  my  own  being  long  bad  been 
Estranged  from  me,  and  blessed  the  day 
I  left  (he  Lowland,  far  away, 

And  came  to  you,  and  entered  in ;  — 

Aod  took  you  to  my  arms  again, 
And  laughed  and  acted  like  a  child— 
I  scarce  was  more  indeed — and  smiled 

The  happy  smile,  that  in  its  train 

Brings  long  and  golden  hours  of  joy 
Free  from  all  weariness ;  and  then 
Rambled  through  every  wood  and  glen, 

And  ever  laughed,  a  happy  boy  T 

The  forest  is  as  green  once  more. 
The  winter  days  arc  parsed  and  gone, 
The  grass  is  flowery  on  the  lawn, 

The  rose  droops  blooming  round  the  door : 

The  tall  old  trees  wave  every  bough 
Id  happy  winds,  and  hotinteuus  blooms 
Wake  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes— 

And  light  is  on  my  darling's  brow. 

Four  years  have  flown  since  then,  and  thus 
Fourteen  long  saromer^tiraes  have  gone 
Since  shone  her  beauteous  birth-day  dawn- 

And  she  is  doubly  dear  to  us : 

To  me  at  least,  who  pull  the  oar 
Here  in  the  billowy  sea  of  life, 
^here  all  is  toil  and  wearying  strife 

Who  first  shall  reach  the  golden  shore. 


Live  happy,  dear,  in  the  old  home 
I  came  to  on  that  radiant  morn, 
And  taste  of  pleasures  only  bom 

Of  simple  life :  the  days  to  cqme, 

Will  thus  go  onward  happier  (ar, 
Than  if  amid  the  dapper  throng 
You  wearied  at  the  rattling  tongue 

And  sickened  in  the  wordy  war : 

Live  happy,  asking  God  to  guide 
Your  footsteps,  and  to  bless  us  all : 
We  are  as  withered  leaves  that  fall 

And  float  away  upon  the  tide  : 

But  none  to  idle  chance  are  left— 
Tbe  bright  blue  heaven  is  still  above, 
And  prayer  does  much  to  bend  tbe  love 

Of  God  to  all  of  strength  bereft. 

Then  dear,  pray  ever  and  give  thanks  r 
Forgive  and  love :  forget  ail  wrong : 
So  shall  He  place  you  ui  the  throng 

Ranged  round  his  throne  in  shining  ranks ! 


BON  GAULTIER'S  BALLADS.' 

• 

BoN  Gaultier  is  the  nom  de  flume  of  Wm. 
Edmoustoune  Aytoun.  Esq.,  Editor,  ProfeMor, 
&c.,  and  we  suppose  we  shall  do'  him  no  wrong 
in  considering  him  as  the  author  of  both  these 
works.  The  characteristics  of  both— of  which 
the  most  prominent  is  a  very  copious  and  rather 
weak  versification — are  so  much  the  same,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  them  to  have  flowed  from 
diflerent  pens.  And  if  Bon  Gaultier  did  not  ia 
fact  write  the  poems  upon  which  he  placed  the 
seal  of  his  editorial  imprimatur^  they  have  at  least 
proceeded  from  a  disciple  of  his  school,  and  ar« 
worthy  of  the  adoption  they  have  received. 

Taking  up  these  works  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  world,  we  shall  first  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Book  of  Ballads.  The  first  three 
of  these  ballads  are  paltry  parodies  of  three  of 
the  most  beautiful  romances  in  Lockhart*s  col- 
lection. Parodies  are  always  productions  of  very 
questionable  merit.  Whether  puns  be  justly 
called  the  lowest  species  of  wir,  or  not,  it  may 
certainly  be  said  with  truth,  that  parodies  are  the 
lowest  species  of  poetry.  They  generally  con- 
fess a  poverty  of  idea,  and  recommend  them- 
selves only  by  caricaturing  the  ideas  of  others. 
Hence,  they  pay  a  sort  of  forced  tribute  to  the 

•The  Book  op  Ballads;  edited  bj  Bon  Gaultier: 
London.    1849. 

Lats  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  and  other  Po- 
ems.   By  Wm.  Edittonstouoe  Aytoun,  Editor  of  Black* 
wood's  Magazine,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Redfield.  Clin- 
'  lou  llttll,  N.  Y.    1852. 
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merit  of  the  origina!:  for,  unless  that  have 
Achieved  popularity,  the  parody  is  destitute  of  the 
reflected  light,  by  which  alone  it  shines.  It  can 
please  oaly,  in  the  same  way,  as  the  tricks  of 
mookeysdo.whe^  they  exhibit  a  oiimicryofman: 
^y  soggesting  grotesque  resemblances  between 
the  dignified  and  the  contemptible,  between 
pathos  and  buffoonery,  heroism  and  bombast — 
in  a  word,  by  degrading  high,  pure,  and  noble 
images,  into  their  opposites,  and  obliging  us  to 
take  that  humiliating  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
are  often  acceptable  to  the  public — nor  do  we 
deny  that  sometimes  they  deserve  the  success 
they  meet.  There  have  been  parodies,  com- 
mendable for  their  wit,  and  yet,  so  tempered 
with  respect  for  the  subjects  upon  which  it  was 
exercised,  as  to  give  pleasure  rather  than  offence 
to  those  at  whom  its  shafts  were  aimed.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  Rejected  Addresses  of  Ho- 
rate  Smith.  Again  :  a  parody  is  sometimes  a 
Just  satire  upon  a  production,  which  enjoys,  from 
the  reputation  of  the  writer,  or  from  other  causes, 
a  place  in  the  public  esteem,  to  which  it  is  in  no 
way  entitled.  Here  the  parody  does  good  ser- 
vice, in  exposing  vain  or  vicious  pretensions,  and 
holding  it  up  to  the  derision  of  the  world.  *'  The 
Vision  of  Judgment'*  of  Soutbey,  in  which  he  im- 
piously profanes  the  mysteries  of  Heaven,  and 
raises  George  the  Third  to  its  highest  honors  and 
rewards,  was  thus  rebuked  by  the  "  Vision  of 
Judgment "  of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  mingled  force 
of  truth  and  sarcasm  seldom  displayed  in  any 
work.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  latter  jests 
too  irreverently  with  things  that  should  always  be 
approached  with  awe :  but  how  much  less  is  this 
offence,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  motive, 
than  the  solemn  blasphemy  committed  by  the 
venal  poet  of  Royalty.  These  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  which  we  have  affirmed  respecting 
parodies,  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence.  They 
are  commonly  the  result  of  ambitious  mediocrity, 
too  often  of  envy  and  malevolence ;  and  we  have 
many  a  time  sympathized  with  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  when  he  re- 
lented the  multiform  imitations  and  travesties  of 
his  beautiful  '^  I*d  be  a  butterfly  "  : 


•*rd  be  a  parody— made  by  a  nhiny, 
On  some  little  eong  with  a  popular  tune — 

Not  worth  a  half-penny,  sold  for  a  j^uinea. 
And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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To  this  latter  class — the  larger  one — of  poetic 
caricatures,  these  ballads  of  Bon  Gauliier  seem 
to  us  to  belong.  They  smack  of  that  low  ribald- 
ry, which  panders  to  the  levelling  propensities 
of  the  mob,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
one  capable  of  appreciating  at  their  true  worth, 
the  exquisite  Spauish  ballads,  which  they  at- 


tempt to  ridicule.  Such  an  one  would  asiooo 
think  of  painting  his  mistress  in  the  gtib  of  i 
fish-woman  of  Billingsgate,  or  of  seadiog  her  ai 
a  Valentine,  one  of  the  vile  prints,  which  o( 
late  years,  have  been  displayed  in  the  shop  win- 
dows on  the  14th  of  February. 

Next,  follow  a  series  of  ballads,  called  ^  Aner 
ican;^'  which  are  more  objectionable  than  the 
preceding,  inasmuch  as  libels  upon  a  wboie  na- 
tion are  more  censurable  than  lampoooa  of  in- 
dividuals. The  execution  of  Colt  fortbemar- 
der  of  Adams,  with  all  its  horrible  accesaoriei.ii 
gloated  over  in  the  spirit  of  the  miserable  wretch- 
es, who  crowd  to  witness  public  executions,  and 
make  a  mockery  and  a  jest  of  the  apectacie. 
The  most  disgusting  incidents  in  American  life, 
such  as  the  lynchings,  the  gougings,  the  atreet 
fights,  are  made  the  themes  of  song,  and  paraded 
as  leading  features  in  the  society  and  maooenof 
the  United  States.  Even  the  stale  aarcaaou 
about  '*  wooden  nutmegs '*  and  **  PeonayWaaia 
bonds  **  are  raked  out  of  the  mire,  and  flnng  io 
the  face  of  the  reader.  Statesmen,  like  Clay 
and  Webster — and  poets,  like  William  Cnllea 
Bryant, — are  represented  as  uttering  the  coaraeit 
slang,  and  behaving  like  the  ruffians  of  Su  GUea' 
or  the  Five  Points.  The  mostscnrrilooadefcrip- 
tions  and  epithets,  which  vagabond  touriau have 
lavished  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  are  re- 
produced, without  the  redeeming  accompanimeat 
of  originality,  wit,  or  humor.  It  is  a  waateof 
time  to  say  more  of  these  pitiful  ebttlliiiona,  of 
national  prejudice  and  spite,  and  we  difffliaa 
them. 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  miscellaneoos 
ballads :  some  of  them  flat,  stupid,  and  cofflmoo- 
place  ;  and  others,  redolent  of  the  name  oieaa 
malice  we  have  so  often  alluded  to.  The  moat 
distinguished  living  poets  of  England,  Macanlaj, 
Montgomery,  Tennyson,  Leigh  Hunt  tod  Bui- 
wer,  are  represented  as  scrambling  for  the  vacaat 
place  of  Laureate  ;  and  imitations  atteoiptedof 
their  several  styles,  in  comparison  with  wbicb, 
the  sallies  of  Kunkers  Serenadera  are  daaiie 
and  elegant.  If  there  be  any  motive  deaceroi- 
hie  in  all  this  book — any  design  to  be  detected 
in  it,  it  is  that  of  defacing  and  defiling  the  repa- 
tations  of  literary  men,  who  have  woo  disiiocnoa 
and  honor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
garrets  of  Grub  Street  seem  to  be  the  aourcMi 
whence  the  author  has  derived  his  manoenf  h* 
morals,  his  elocution  and  his  wit. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  our  hero  io  another 
light.  Having  done  his  utmost  to  depreciate  bit 
contemporaries,  in  the  **  Lays  of  the  Scottiw 
Cavaliers'*  he  outers  the  lists  in  bis  own  ptno^ 
— his  name  inscribed  upon  his  banner,  and  tha 
fanfare  of  bis  own  trumpet  heralding  hia  ap- 
proach.    Will  it  be  credited  that  after  all  ^ 
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Micaolay  if  hu  model  ?  That  he  has  stooped  to 
piek  Dp  his  moalted  feathers,  and  essayed  with 
tbem  to  imitate  his  flight?  Strange  and  humili- 
ation, but  nevertheless  true  and  palpable,  is  the 
fact  Id  the  structure  of  his  verse,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  bis  topics,  in  the  contrivance  of  his  machi- 
oery,  there  is,  throughout  a  manifest  and  mis- 
erable effort  to  copy  *^  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome."  The  maker  of  parodies  is  but  a  maker 
of  parodies  still,  and  nothing  more.  He  has  but 
ooe  instinct.  Whether  his  vein  be  facetious  or 
lerioni,  comic  or  heroic,  his  precedence  is  the 
eame.  He  sits  down  before  a  great  picture,  and 
draws  a  caricature.  His  copy  resembles  the 
origiDal,  as  a  gingerbread  figure  of  Washington 
might  represent  his  immortal  statue  by  Moudon. 
The  grim  old  Douglas,  the  intrepid  Claverhouse, 
tbe  ooble  Montrose,  suffer  no  less  in  his  hands, 
than  the  literary  champions  of  our  own  time. — 
Rerernog  the  doom  of  Midas,  it  is  his  fate  to 
traosmnte  all  the  gold  he  touches  into  the  basest 
ofmeuds. 

*  Nil  tetigit,  qnod  dod  deiurpaviL  " 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  examples  of  the 
imitatioB— and  the  deterioration — of  which  we 
baxe  spoken.  But  as  a  specimen  of  the  wordy, 
fuperfluous  style,  in  which  Bon  Gaultier  tells  a 
Kory.  sad  his  way  of  suiting  the  mode  of  speech 
to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  we  turn  to  his 
**  Edinborgh  after  Flodden.*'  It  begins  with  the 
irrival  of  a  fugitive  from  the  fatal  field,  and  you 
npect,  at  tbe  first  line,  that  he  is  about  to  an- 
Boasce  the  evil  tidings : 

"Newi  of  battle .'  news  of  battle! 

Hark!  'Us  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle!  who  hath  brought  it? 

News  of  trinmpb?  who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  oar  noble  army. 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  king  7 
All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing  as  it  kindled, 

llesaage  of  tbe  opened  war."  &c.,  A&c.,  &c. 

Sach  a  torrent  of  to/A:,  poured  out  for  two  pa- 
ges, open  the  luckless  messenger,  seems  to  have 
diiguated  him  :  and  when  the  questioners  at  last 
stop  to  take  breath,  and  receive  his  answer,  he 
Koma  to  give  any.  His  temper  was  doubtless 
that  of  the  Waterloo  hero,  the  Highlander,  in 
Hogg's  admirable  ballad — who  thus  replies  to  a 
qnarist  of  the  same  stamp : 

**  Ys  are  bnt  some  lawland  loon. 

Silly  body,  lawland  body — 
No  the  bluid  that  wore  the  croon, 

Silly  body,  lawland  body — 
Ve'se  get  nocht  free  her  nain  sell, 

Silly  body,  lawland  body— 


De'U  a  new  to  you  $he*ll  iett. 
Silly  body,  lawland  body." 

Bon  Gaultier*s  messenger,  however,  preserves 
a  rigid  sileuce,  and  makes  his  way,  attended  by 
all   the    population   of  Edinburgh   "shrieking, 
praying,  by  his  side,*'  through  two  pages  more, 
until  he  reaches  the  presence  of  the  elders,  as- 
sembled in  tt^e  town  hall,  and  presided  over  by 
their  Provost..    Now,  this  Provost,  (according  to 
Mr.  Aytoun)  was  a  man  not  wholly  unknown  in 
Scottish   history — Archibald  Douglas,  Earl    of 
Angus,  commonly  called  **Bell-the-Cat,  '*  from 
the  following  incident:  James  the  3d,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  gallant  king  who  fell  at  Flodden, 
had  disgusted  the  nobles,  by  the  favors  which  he 
bestowed  upon  certain  low-born  and  worthless 
flatterers.    A  meeting  of  the  nobles  was  secretly 
held,  at  which  measures  were  pressed  and  dis- 
cussed, for  seizing  and  punishing  these  obnoxious 
favorites.    .All  were  agreed  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  ;  but  the  question  was,  who  should  take 
the  lead  ?     And  this  was  brought  to  an  issue  hy 
Lord  Gray,  who  re-quoted  the  fable  of  the  mice 
that  had  resolved  to  tie  a  bell  round  tbe  cat's 
neck,  which  should  give  warning  of  her  approach, 
but  of  which  no  mouse  was  bold  enough  to  un- 
dertake the  tying.    As  soon  as   he   was  done 
speaking,  up  started  Douglas  and  exclaimed,  **I 
am  he  will  bell  tbe  cat.'*     He  kept  his  word ; 
and,  with  the  support  of  his  confederates,  seized 
upon  the  unhappy  wretches,  and  bung  tbem  al- 
most in  tbe  monarch's  sight.    Such  was  the  man 
— fearless,  proud,  fierce,  and  unrelenting — spar- 
ing of  words — prompt  in  action — whom  Mr.  Ay- 
toun introduces,  making  a  speech  of  four  pages 
to  the  terrified  burghers  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  recommends  the  women  to  go  to  Church  and 
pray  for  their  deliverance,  and  exhorts  the  mea 
to  make  ready  to  "  meet  in  patience  "  a  death 
which  seems  to  be  inevitable.  We,  by  no  means, 
disapprove  the  sentiments  which  are  put  into  hb 
mouth — the  heroic  resolve  to  fall  amid  tbe  ruina 
of  the  city — the  reliance  upon  God's  mercy  in  the 
last  hour  of  trial ;  but  we  are  very  sure  that  old 
Bell-the-Cat  would  have  tried  other  means  to 
revive  the  fainting  courage  of  the  city,  instead  of 
coufessing  the  cause  to  be  hopeless — and  that 
he  never  wasted  so  many  words  upon  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. — 
We  give  the  conclusion  of  his  death-song  : 

*'  Once  more  let  us  meet  together. 

Once  more  see  each  other's  face ; 
Then  like  men  that  need  noi  tremble. 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 
God  our  Father,  will  not  fail  us 

In  that  last  tremendous  hoar ; 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble. 

He  will  be  our  strength  and  tower : 
Though  tbe  ramparts  rock  beneath  nSf 

And  the  walls  go  crashing  down, 
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Though  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o*er  the  sinking  town — 
There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter, 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come, 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 
There  again  we*ll  meet  our  children, 

Who,  on  Flodden's  trampled  sod. 
For  their  king  and  for  their  country 

Rendered  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  find  rest  and  refuge, 

With  our  dear,  departed  brave : 
And  the  arches  of  the  city 

Be  our  universal  grave !  '* 

To  which  we  would  suggest,  as  bo  appropri- 
ate pendant,  the  chorus  of  that  spirit-stirriug 
strain : 

"  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together!  ** 

We  have  only  one  more  topic  to  touch  on. — 
Bon  Gaultier  is  very  indignant,  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  should  have  done  such  unpardonable  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  Claverhouse,  as  to  call 
him  **  a  soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  but  rapacious  and  profane,  of  vi- 
olent temper  and  obdurate  heart.*'  So  far  from 
deserving  such  a  character,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Aytoun,  that  ''*John  Grakame  of  Claver- 
house,*' was  a  gentleman,  not  only  free  of  re- 
proach in  these  respects,  but  of  exemplary  piety; 
for  which  he  quotes  the  memories  of  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  of  (lOcheill,  in  which  we  are  assured, 
that  besides  fanaily  worship  performed  regularly 
evening  and  morniu'g,  at  his  house,  he  retired  to 
his  closet  at  certain  bou^$,^d  employed  himself 
*'in  that  duty."  Mr.  Ay touk^  thinks,  moreover, 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  wrrtSte,  who  have  de- 
lineated the  character  of  his  hero,  have  fallen  into 
a  similar  error,  and  have  filled  the  public  mind 
with  unfounded  prejudice  against  him.  He 
thinks,  too,  that  the  so  called  persecutions  of  the 
Covenanters  were  not  really  persecutions  for  re- 
ligious non* conformity ;  but  rather  necessary  se- 
verities, for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  rebel- 
lious conduct,  the  rapine  and  murder,  in  which  the 
non-conformists,  as  a  general  rule,  were  prone  to 
indulge  themselves.  And  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  **  that  a  large  portion  of  our  national 
annals  have  been  most  unfairly  perverted,  and 
that  party  strife  and  polemical  rancour  have 
combined  to  distort  facts  and  to  blacken  names, 
for  mere  temporary  and  ephemeral  purposes." 

In  making  the  charges  of  "rapacity" and  ** vi- 
oleuce  of  temper,"  we  think  it  probable  that  Ma- 
caulay  may  have  travelled  out  of  the  record. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Claverhouse 
accused  of  extortion :  and  the  ideal  we  have  pic- 
tured to  ourselves,  from  the  descriptions  of  his 
character,  is  that  of  a  cold,  stern,  relentless  man, 
rather  than  one  violent  and  passionate.    But,  in 


the  other  points  at  issue  between  them,  Mr.  Aj^ 
toon  will  stand  but  little  chance  of  a  verdict  a( 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  The  attempt 
which  he  makes,  is  of  the  same  character  witi^ 
the  effort  to  prove  that  Richard  the  Third  wu 
no  murderer.  It  is  an  assault  upon  one  of  tb^ 
firmest  and  most  solidly  built  portions  of  the  hiii 
torical  edifice.  Whether  the  cement  in  whicl^ 
the  stones  are  laid,  be  trath  or  prejudice,  tim^ 
has  hardened  the  whole  structure,  and  made  i^ 
proof  against  much  more  formidable  batteries^ 
than  these  at  the  command  of  Bon  Gaoltiern 
To  silence  his  fire,  we  think  it  only  necessary  tt^ 
present  the  character  of  Claverhouse,  as  dnwa 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  text  and  notes  of  01(1 
Mortality.  Scott,  who  has  been  so  belaboured! 
by  Dr.  McCrie  for  alleged  injustice  to  the  Cov- 
enanters, may  now,  perhaps,  be  challeoged,  bji 
the  jealous  Jacobitism  of  Mr.  Aytoun,  as  a  judge 
**deaf  to  all  evidence  in  favor  of  one  whom  he 
has  been  previously  taught  to  condemn  ;*'  aod  if 
so,  it  will  only  be  one  more  illustration  of  a  ease 
that  has  been  justly  decided,  to  the  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  both  the  parties  litigant.  But  to  oor 
quotations — 

•»  This  remarkable  person  (Claverhouse)  uni- 
ted the  seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  of  cour- 
age and  cruelty,  a  disinterested  and  devoted  loj- 
alty  to  his  prince,  with  a  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-subjects.  He  was  the  uoscrupu- 
Ions  agent  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Couocil,  in  ex- 
ecuting the  merciless  severities  of  the  govero- 
ment  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.;  but  he  redeeiQed  bis  charac- 
ter by  the  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  cause 
of  the  latter  monarch  after  the  revelation,  the 
military  skill  with  which  he  supported  it  at  the 
battle  of  Kiiliecrankie,  and  by  his  owo  death  io 
the  arms  of  victory. 

"The  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  that  officer*! 
general  manners,  the  high  and  chivalrous  seou- 
ments  of  military  devotion  which  he  occasioDaliy 
expressed,  his  deep  and  accurate  insight  into  the 
human  bosom,  demanded  at  once  the  approba- 
tion and  the  wonder  of  those  who  conversed 
with  him ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  his  cold  lo- 
difference  to  military  violence  and  cruelty,  seem- 
ed altogether  inconsistent  with  the  social  aod 
even  admirable,  qualities  which  be  displayed. 
Morton  could  not  help,  in  his  heart,  cootrastiDg 
him  with  Balfour  of  Burley ;  and,  so  deeply  did 
the  idea  impress  him,  that  be  dropped  a  hiuioi 
it  as  they  rode  together  at  some  distaace  from 
the  troop. 

"  *  You  are  right,*  said  Claverhouse,  with  t 
smile ;  •  you  are  very  right — we  are  both  faoal- 
ics ;  but  there  is  some  distinction  betweeo  tbs 
fanaticism  of  honour,  and  that  of  dark  and  sol* 
len  superstition.' 
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"  *  Yet  joQ  both  shad  blood  without  mertj  or 
nnioree,'  said  M onoo,  who  could  oot  repreu  his 
feeliogs. 

*'  *  Surely/  eaid  Claverhouae,  with  the  same 
eomposare:  'but  of  what  kind?  There  is  a 
^ereoee,  I  trust,  between  the  blood  of  iearued 
uA  revereod  prelates  and  scholars,  of  gallant 
uldiera  and  noble  gentlemen,  and  the  red  puddle 
that  etagnates  in  the  ▼eins  of  psalm-singing  me- 
chanics and  crack-brained  demagogues,  and  sul- 
len boors;  some  distinction,  in  short,  between 
ipilliag  a  flask  of  generous  wine,  and  dashing 
<bwn  a  caa  full  of  base  muddy  ale  ?'  '* 

We  have  brought  Bon  Oaultier  face  to  face 
with  old  *<Waverley"  himself;  an  authority 
whom  no  rational  man  will  accuse  of  wanting 
nteasive  and  accurate  information,  or  of  indul- 
^Bg  undue  hostility  towards  the  followers  of  the 
Smarts.  There  we  leave  him ;  repeating  that 
trael  and  peculiarly  Scottish  sarcasm  in  one  of 
Sir  Walter's  favorite  anecdotes,  where  the  judge 
lays  to  his  old  antagonist  at  the  game  of  chess, 
flpoa  whom  he  had  just  passed  sentence  of  death, 
«*  Aod  now,  Donald,  my  man,  I  thiuk  I've  cheek- 
maUi  yt  for  once  /" 


THE  UNATTAINED. 


BT  MARGARET  JVNKIN. 

How  often  do  the  loftiest-soaring  thoughts 
That  ever  in  our  minds  find  nestling  place, 
Elade  most  snbtlj,  the  detaining  grasp, 
Language  would  lay  upon  tbera! 

High  and  clear, 
Throagh  the  pare  ether  of  oar  silent  souls, 
Swells  the  ecstatic  music, — circling  still, 
With  faller  utterance  to  our  inward  sense,' 
Lower  and  lower,  till  the  Toice  drops  deep 
Within  our  thrilling  bosoms.    When  we  haste 
To  seize  the  lark-like  singer,  and  to  frame 
And  fit  it  round  with  words,  whose  wiry  bonds 
Shall  hold  the  captive  fast,  that  other  ears 
Hay  hear  what  we  have  heard, — we  lift  our  hand, 
And  lo !  the  place  is  empty  !    We  had  set 
Our  deftly  woven  cage,  with  nicest  art ; 
Then  with  exultant  feeling,  looked  to  see 
The  airy  thing,  a  fluttering  prisoner  there,-— 
Bat  find  we  only  have  the  soft-lined  nest, 
Without  its  occupant. 

The  quick-winged  thought, 
Too  subtle  for  our  snasB,  is  safe  escaped ; 
Aad  &r  above  receding, — upward,  on, 
Throogh  the  mind's  radiant  atmosphere,  we  catch 
What  evermore  we  foil  to  others^  sense 
To  render  audible.    Some  ruffled  down, 
Soatebed  all  too  rudely  from  the  silvery  breast,^- 
Some  feathers,  azure-tipt,  dropt  from  the  wings 
Beyond  us  spread,  alone  are  left  to  prove 
The  presence  of  the  singer  in  our  souU! 
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OVID  BOLUS,  ESQ.,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW  AND 
SOLICITOR  IN  CHANCERY.' 


A  FaAeHXltT. 


And  what  history  of  that  halcyon  period,  rang- 
ing from  the  year  of  Grace,  1835,  to  1837;  that 
golden  era,  when  Shinplaeters  were  the  sole  cur- 
rency ;  when  banlt-bills  were  **  as  thick  as  Au- 
tumn leaves  in  Vallambrosa,'*  and  credit  was  a 
franchise, — what  histor}'  of  those  times  would  be 
complete,  that  left  out  the  name  of  Ovid  Bolus? 
As  well  write  the  biography  of  Prince  Hal,  and 
forbear  all  mention  of  Falstaff.  In  law  phrase, 
the  thing  would  be  a  **  deed  without  a  name,'* 
and  void  ;  a  most  unpardonable  casus  omUstu, 

I  cannot  trace,  for  reasons  the  sequel  suggests, 
the  early  history,  much  less  the  birth-place,  ped- 
igree, and  juvenile  associations  of  this  worthy. 
Whence  he  or  his  forbears  got  his  name  or  how, 
I  don*t  know  :  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred begot  it  in  infancy,  I  should  have  thought 
he  borrowed  it :  he  borrowed  everything  else  he 
ever  had,  such  things  as  he  got  under  the  credit 
system  only  excepted :  in  deference,  however,  to 
the  axiom,  that  there  wsome  exception  to  olf  gen- 
eral rules,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  he  got 
this  much  honestly,  by  bona  fide  gift  or  hiheri- 
tance,  and  without  false  pretence* 

I  have  had  a  bard  time  of  it  in  endeavoring  to 
assign  to  Bolus,  his  leading  vice :  I  have  given  up 
the  task  in  despair;  but  I  have  essayed  to  desig- 
nate that  one  which  gave  him,  in  the  end,  most 
celebrity.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  invidious  to 
make  comparisons,  and  to  give  preeminence  to 
one  over  other  rival  qualities  and  gifts,  where  all 
have  high  claims  to  distinction :  but,  then,  the 
stern  justice  of  criticism,  in  this  case,  requires  a 
discrimination,  which,  to  be  intelligible  and  de- 
finite, must  be  relative  and  comparative.  I, 
therefore,  take  the  responsibility  of  saying,  af- 
ter due  reflecttoti,  that  in  my  opinion.  Bolus's 
reputation  stood  higher  for  lying  than  for  any 
thing  else :  and  in  thus  assigniug  pregminence 
to  this  poetic  property,  I  do  it  without  any 
desire  to  derogate  from  other  brilliant  character- 
istics belonging  to  the  same  general  category, 
which  have  drawn  the  wondering  notice  of  the 
world. 

Some  men  are  liars  from  interest;  not  because 
they  have  no  regard  for  truth,  but  because  they 
have  less  regard  for  it  than  for  gain :  some  are 
liars  froim  vanity,  because  they  would  rather  be 
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well  thought  of  by  others,  than  have  reason 
for  tbinkiug  well  of  themselves:  some  are  liavs 
from  a  sort  of  necessity,  which  overbears,  by  the 
weight  of  temptation,  the  sense  of  virtue :  some 
are  enticed  away  by  the  beguilements  of  plea- 
sure, or  seduced  by  evil  example  and  education. 
Bolus  was  none  of  these :  he  belonged  to  a  higher 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  a  higher  class 
of  professors  of  this  sort  of  Belies  Lettres.  Bolus 
was  a  natural  liar,  just  as  some  horses  are  natu- 
ral pacers,  and  some  dogs  natural  setters.  What 
he  did  in  that  walk,  was  from  the  irresistible 
promptings  of  instinct,  and  a  disinterested  love 
of  art.  His  genius  and  his  performances  were 
free  from  the  vulgar  alloy  of  interpst  or  tempta- 
tion. Accordingly,  he  did  not  labor  a  lie :  he 
lied  with  a  relish :  he  lied  with  a  coming  appe- 
tite, growing  with  what  it  fed  on:  he  lied  from 
the  delight  of  invention  and  the  charm  of  fic- 
titious narrative.  It  is  true  he  applied  his  art  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  life;  but  in  so  far  did 
he  glory  the  more  in  it;  just  as  an  ingenious  ma- 
ehioist  rejoices  that  his  invention,  while  it  has 
honored  sciencoi  has  also  supplied  a  common 
want 

Bolus's  genius  for  lying  was  encydopediacal : 
it  was  what  German  criticism  calls  many-sided. 
It  embraced  all  subjects  without  distinction  or 
partiality.  It  was  equally  good  upon  all,  **  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

Bolus*s  lying  came  from  bis  greatness  of  soul 
and  his  comprehensiveness  di  mind.  The  truth 
was  too  small  for  him.  Fact  was  too  dry  and 
common-place  for  the  fervor  of  his  genius.  Be- 
sides, great  as  was  his  memory— for  he  even  re- 
ansmbered  the  outlines  of  his  chief  lies-— his  in- 
vention was  still  larger.  He  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  history  and  historians.  He  thought 
them  tame  and  timid  cobblers ;  mere  tinkers  on 
other  people's  wares,-^imple  parrots  aud  mag- 
pies of  other  men's  sayings  or  doings;  borrowers 
of  and  acknowledged  debtors  for  others'  chatties* 
got  without  skill ;  they  had  no  separate  estate  in 
their  ideas:  they  were  bailers  of  goods,  which 
they  did  not  pretend  to  hold  by  adverse  title ; 
buriefs  of  talents  in  napkins  making  no  usury ; 
barren  and  unprofitable  non- producers  in  the  In- 
tellectual Vineyard — naH  eonsumere  fragts* 

He  adopted  a  fact  occasionally  to  start  with, 
but,  like  a  Sheffield  razor  aud  the  crude  ore,  the 
workmanship,  polish  and  value  were  all  his  own : 
a  Thibet  shawl  could  as  well  be  credited  to  the 
insensate  goat  that  grew  the  wool,  as  the  author 
of  a  fact  Bolus  honored  with  his  artistical  skill, 
could  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  story.  , 

His  experiments  upon  credulity,  like  charity, 
began  at  home.  He  had  long  torn  down  the  par- 
tition wall  between  his  imagination  and  his. mem- 
pry.    He  had  long  ceased  to  distinguish  be  ween 


the  impressions  made  upon  his  miad  by  what 
came  frma  it,  and  what  came  lo  it :  all  ideu 
were  facts  to  him. 

Bolus's  life  was  not  a  comoMn  naa's  life. 
His  world  was  not  the  hard,  worknlay  world  the 
groundlings  live  in:  he  moved  in  a  sphere  ofpo* 
etry:  he  lived  amidst  the  ideal  and  romsotic. 
Not  that  he  was  not  practical  enough,  wbeD  hi 
chose  to  be :  by  no  means.  He  boD|;ht  goodi 
and  chatties,  lands  and  tenements,  like  other 
men;  but  he  got  them  under  a  state  of  poetic 
illusion,  and  paid  for  them  in  an  iraagiaarywty.i 
Even  the  titles  he  gave  were  not  of  the  eart^jfj 
sort-^they  were  sometimes  daudtd.  He  %rtt 
notes,  too, — how  well  I  know  it!— like  other i 
men;  he  paid  them  like  himself. 

How  well  he  asserted  the  Spiritual  over  tbei 
Material !  How  he  delighted  to  turn  an  ibtnctj 
idea  into  concrete  cash — to  make  a  few  blou  of 
ink,  representing  a  little  thought,  torn  outalatw^ 
saving  machine,  and  bring  into  his  pocket  Dooey 
which  many  days  of  hard  exhausting  labori^oaW 
not  procure!  What  pious  joy  it  gave  him  to  ki| 
the  days  of  the  good  Samaritan  return,  and  ibe 
hard  hand  of  avarice  relax  its  grasp  oo  laodaad 
negroes,  pork  and  clothes,  beneath  the  wl\ 
speeches  and  kind  promises  of  future  rewards- 
blending  in  the  act,  the  three  Cardinal  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  while,  in  tbe  resDlt,the 
chief  of  these  three  was  Charity  / 

There  was  something  sublime  in  tbe  idea— 
this  elevating  the  Spirit  of  man  to  its  trne  and 
primeval  dominion  over  things  of  sense  and 
grosser  matter. 

It  is  true,  that  in  these  practical  romances, 
Bolus  was  charged  with  a  defective  taste  in  re- 
peating himself.  The  justice  of  the  chaise  must 
be,  at  least,  partially  acknowledged  :  this  I  know 
from  a  client,  to  whom  Ovid  sold  a  tract  of  laad 
after  having  sold  it  twice  before :  I  cannot  saj, 
though,  that  his  forgetting  to  mention  this 
circumstance  made  any  difference,  for  Bolus 
originally  had  no  title. 

There  was  nothing  narrow,  sectarian,  or  sec- 
tional, in  Boluses  lying.  It  was  on  tbe  contrary, 
broad  and  catholic.  It  bad  no  respect  to  times 
or  places.  It  was  as  wide,  illimitable,  as  eluac 
and  variable  as  the  air  he  spent  in  giving  it  e^* 
pression.  It  was  a  generous,  gentlemaolj,  wbote-j 
souled  faculty.  It  was  employed  often  on,  aod 
io  behalf  of,  objects  and  occasions  of  this  sort 
but  no  more ;  and  no  more  zealously  on  these 
than  on  others  of  no  profit  to  himself.  He  wsi 
an  Egotist,  but  a  magnificent  one:  be  wss 
not  a  liar  because  aa  egotist,  but  an  egotist  be- 
cause a  liar.  He  usually  made  himself  the  beroj 
of  the  romantic  exploits  and  adventures  be  nam^ 
ted  ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  to  ezah  himself 
as  becauso  it  was  more  convenient  to  bis  jrH 
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He  had  notbing  mnligQiint  or  invidiooi  id  bis  na- 
tone.  If  bd  exalted  bimself,  it  was  seldom  or 
MTer  to  the  disparagement  of  others,  unless,  in- 
dted.  ifaose  others  were  merely  imaginary  per- 
ions,  or  toe  far  off  to  be  hurt.  He  would  as  soon 
)ie  for  yoB  ss  for  himself.  It  was  all  the  same, 
•0  tbere  was  soraethiog  doing  in  bis  line  of  bus!- 
De«,  eieept  in  those  cases  in  which  his  necessi- 
liei  required  to  be  fed  at  your  expense. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  lingual 
Ijieg:  one  tongue  was  not  enough  for  all  thebu- 
noe»  be  bad  on  hand.  He  acted  lies  as  well. 
Iideed,  eometimes  his  very  silence  was  a  lie. 
He  Diede  oon- entity  fib  for  him,  and  performed 
voodroue  featii  by  a  "  masterly  inactivity." 

Tbe  persofiae/ of  this  dietinguisbed  Votary  of 
die  Mttee,  was  happily  fitted  to  his  art.  He  was 
itrikiagly  handsome.  There  was  something  in 
liw  air  and  bearing  almost  princely,  certainly 
quite dittioguished.  His  manners  were  winning, 
UiaddrMs  frank,  cordial  and  flowing.  He  was 
Mt  after  the  model  and  structure  of  Boling- 
We  in  bis  youth,  Amenean-ized  fkaii  Hooner- 
nd  a  little  by  a  ••  raising  in,"  and  an  adaptation 
to,  die  Backwoods.  He  was  fluent  but  choice 
of  diction,  a  little  sonorous  in  the  structure  of 
lis  seotences  to  give  effect  to  a  voice  like  an  or- 
gsn.  His  countenance  was  open  and  engaging, 
tteally  sedate  of  expression,  but  capable  of  any 
modifications  at  the  shortest  notice.  Add  to  this 
l^u  iDtelligence,  shrewdness,  tact,  humor,  and 
(bat  he  was  a  ready  debater  and  elegant  declaim- 
or,  and  bad  the  gift  of  bringing  out,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  his  resources,  and  you  may  see  that  Ovid, 
ra  a  oeir  country,  was  a  man  apt  to  make  no 
Qeto  impression.  He  drew  the  loose  popula- 
lioaaroflQd  him,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron  filings. 
Re  was  the  man  for  the  **  boys,** — then  a  numer- 
ous aod  influential  class.  His  generous  profu- 
iiOQ  and  free-handed  manner  impressed  them  as 
ibe  boQoty  of  Caesar  the  loafing  commonalty  of 
Rome :  Bolus  was  no  niggard.  He  never  hig- 
gled or  chaffered  about  small  things.  He  was 
■'free  with  his  own  money — if  be  ever  had  any 
of  hie  oirn^as  with  yours.  If  he  never  paid 
'JOTowed  money,  he  never  asked  payment  of 
otben.  If  you  wished  him  to  loan  you  any,  he 
^ouldhand  you  a  handful  without  counting  it: 
n  joa  handed  him  any,  you  were  losinj;  time  in 
waniingit,  foryou  never  saw  anything  of  it  again : 
Sballow's  funded  debt  on  Falstaff  were  as  safe 
^  iafestment :  this  would  have  been  an  equal 
bommeree,  but,  unfortunately  for  BoIus*s  friends, 
«o  proportion  between  his  disbursements  and 
rseeiptswas  something  scant.  Such  a  spend- 
^  sever  made  a  track  even  in  the  flush  times 
of  1836.  It  took  as  much  to  support  him  as  a 
'rn  class  steamboat.  His  bills  at  the  groceries 
^<  as  long  as  John  Q.  Adam*B  Abolition  peti- 


tion, or,  if  pasted  together,  would  have  matched 
the  great  Chartist  memorial.  He  would  as  soon 
treat  a  regiment  or  charter  the  grocery  for  the 
day,  as  any  other  way ;  and  after  the  crowd  bad 
heartily  drank— so  me  of  them  'laying  their  soubi 
in  soak," — if  he  did  not  have  the  money  conve- 
nient— as  when  did  be? — be  would  fumble  in  his 
pocket,  mutter  something  about  nothing  less  than 
a  $100  bill,  and  direct  the  score,  with  a  lordly 
familiarity,  to  be  charged  to  bis  account. 

Ovid  had  early  possessed  the  faculty  of  ubi- 
quity. He  bad  been  born  in  more  places  than 
Homer.  In  an  bourns  discourse,  he  would,  with 
more  than  the  speed  of  Ariel,  travel  at  every 
point  of  the  compass,  from  Portland  to  San  Anto* 
nio,8ome  famous  adventure  always  occurring  just 
as  he  **  rounded  to,"  or  while  stationary,  though 
be  did  not  remain  longer  than  to  see  it.  He  was 
present  at  every  important  debate  in  the  Senate 
at  Washington,  and  had  beard  every  popular 
speaker  on  the  hustings,  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been  con- 
cerned in  many  importantcauses  with  Grymes  and 
against  Mazereau  in  New  Orleans,  and  bad  borne 
no  small  share  in  the  fierce  forensic  battles, 
which,  with  singular  luck,  he  and  Grymes  always 
won  in  the  courts  of  the  Crescent  City.  And 
such  frolics  as  they  had  when  they  laid  aside  their 
heavy  armor,  after  the  beat  and  burden  of  the 
day!  Such  gambling!  A  negro  ante  and  twen- 
ty on  the  call,  was  moderate  playing.  What 
lots  of  *'  Ethiopian  captives"  and  otber  plunder 
he  raked  down  vexed  Arithmetic  to  count  antl 
credulity  to  believe;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Bo- 
lus's generosity  in  giving  '*tbe  boys"  a  chance 
to  win  back  by  doubling  off  on  the  high  Aontf, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  changes  of  owners 
would  not  have  occurred  in  the  Rapides  or  on 
the  German  Coast* 

The  Florida  war  and  the  Texas  Revolution, 
had  each  furnished  a  brilliant  theatre  for  Ovid^s 
chivalrous  emprise.  Jack  Hays  and  he  were  great 
chums.  Jack  and  he  had  many  a  hearty  laugh 
over  the  odd  trick  of  Ovid,  in  lassoing  a  Ca- 
manche  Chief,  while  galloping  a  stolen  horse 
bare-backed,  up  the  Sao  Saba  hills.  But  he  had 
the  rig  on  Jack  again,  when  he  made  him  charge 
ou  a  brood  of  about  twenty  Camancbes,  who  had 
got  into  a  mot  of  timber  in  the  prairies,  and  were 
shooting  their  arrows  from  the  covert,  Ovid,  with 
a  six-barrelled  rifle,  taking  them  on  the  wing  as 
Jack  rode  in  and  flushed  them  ! 

It  was  an  affecting  story  and  feelingly  told,  that 
of  his  and  Jim  Bowie's  rescuing  an  American  girl 
from  the  Apaches,  and  returning  her  to  her  pa- 
rents in  St.  Louis;  and  it  would  have  been  still 
more  tender,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nofortnnata 
necessity  Bolus  was  under  of  shooting  a  brace  ef 
gay  lieatenaots  on  the  bordiir,  one  frosty  morii* 
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ing,  before  breakfast,  back  of  the  fort,  for  takiog 
unbeeomiDg  liberties  witb  the  fair  damosel,  the 
•poll  of  bis  bow  and  spear. 

But  the  girls  Ovid  courted,  and  the  miraculous 
adventures  he  had  met  with  iu  love  beggared  by 
the  comparisoQ,  all  the  fortune  of  war  had  done 
for  him.  Old  Nugent's  daughter,  Sallie,  was  his 
narrowest  escape.  Sallie  was  accomplished  to 
the  romantic  extent  of  two  ocean  steamers,  and 
four  blocks  of  buildings  in  Boston,  separated  only 
from  immediate  "perception  and  pernancy,*'  by 
the  contingency  of  old  Nugeot*s  recovering  from 
a  confirmed  dropsy,  for  which  he  had  been  twice 
ineffectually  tapped.  The  day  was  set — the  pre- 
sents made — enptrk  of  course — the  guests  invi- 
ted: the  old  Sea  Captain  insisted  on  Bolus's  set- 
ting his  negroes  free,  and  taking  five  thousand 
dollars  a  piece  for  the  loss.  Bolus*s  love  for  the 
**  peculiar  institution*'  wouldn't  stand  it.  Rather 
than  sobmit  to  such  degradation,  Ovid  broke  off 
the  match,  and  left  Sallie  broken-hearted  ;  a  dis- 
ease from  which  she  did  not  recover  until  about 
six  months  afterwards,  whensbe  ran  off  with  the 
mate  of  her  father's  ship,  the  Sea  Serpent,  ia  the 
Rio  trade. 

Gossip  and  personal  anecdote  were  the  espe- 
cial subjects  of  Ovid*s  elocution.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  all  the  notabilities  of  the  political 
circles.  He  was  a  privileged  visitor  of  the  polit- 
ical green-room.  He  was  admitted  back  into  the 
laboratory  where  the  political  thunder  was  man- 
ufactured, and  into  the  office  where  the  magnetic 
wires  were  worked.  He  knew  the  origin  of  eve- 
ry party  question  and  movement,  and  had  a  fin- 
ger in  every  pie  the  party  cooks  of  Tammany 
baked  for  the  body  politic. 

One  thing  in  Ovid  I  can  never  forgive.  This 
was  his  coming  it  over  poor  Ben  O.  I  don't  ob- 
ject to  it  on  the  score  of  the  swindle.  That  was 
to  have  been  expected.  But  swindling  Ben  was 
degrading  the  dignity  of  the  art.  True,  it  illus- 
trated the  universality  of  his  science,  but  it  low- 
ered it  to  a  beggarly  process  of  mean  deception. 
There  was  no  skill  in  it.  It  was  little  better  than 
crude  larceny.  A  child  could  have  done  it;  it 
bad  as  well  beeu  done  to  a  child.  It  was  like 
catching  a  cow  with  a  lariat,  or  setting  a  steel 
trap  for  a  pet  pig.  True,  Bolus  had  nearly  prac- 
tised out  of  custom.  He  bad  worn  his  art  thread- 
bare. Men,  who  could  afford  to  be  cheated,  had 
all  been  worked  up  or  been  scared  away.  Be- 
sides, Ford  couldn't  be  put  off.  He  talked  of 
money  in  a  most  ominous  connection  with  blood. 
The  thing  could  be  settled  by  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Ben's  name  was  unfortunately  good — the  amount 
some  $1,600.  Ben  had  a  fine  tract  of  land  in 
g r.    He  has  not  got  it  now.    Bolus  only 


gave  Ben  one  wrench — that  was  enough.     Ben 
never  breathed  easy  afterwards.    AW  the  V's  and 


X*s  of  ten  years'  hard  practice,  went  in  that  pen- 
ful  of  ink.  Fie  I  Bolus,  Monroe  Edwards  woulda't 
have  done  that.  He  would  sooner  have  luok 
down  to  the  level  of  some  honest  calling  for  a 
living,  than  have  put  bis  profession  to  so  mean  a 
shift.  I  can  conceive  of  bot  one  extenoatioa: 
Bolus  was  on  the  lift  for  Texas,  and  the  deain 
was  natural  to  qualify  himself  for  citizeosbip. 

The  genius  of  Bolus,  strong  in  iu  onaMiated 
strength,  yet  gleamed  out  more  brilliantly  noder 
the  genial  influence  of  ••  the  rosy."    Witb  boon 
companions  and  ''  reaming  eoats,"  it  was  wortb 
while  to  hear  him  of  a  winter  evening*   He 
could  **  gild  the  palpable  and  the  familiar,  with 
golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn."  The  most  com- 
mon place  objects  became  dignified.    There  wu 
a  history  to  the  commopest  articles  about  bim: 
that  book  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Van  Bureo— 
the  walking  stick  was  a  present  from  Gen.  Jack- 
son: the  thrice- watered  Monongabela,joat drawn 
from  the  grocery  hard  by,  was  the  last  of  a  dis- 
tillation of  1825,  smuggled  in  from  Ireland,  tod 
presented  to  him  by  a  friend  in  New  Orleani,oa 
easy  terms  with  the  collector:  the  cigars,  not  too 
fragrant,  were  of  a  box  sent  him  by  a  schoolmate 
from  Cuba,  in  1834— &e/brs  be  visited  the  bland. 
And  talking  of  Cuba— he  had  met  witb  an  ad- 
venture  there,  the  impression  of  which  never 
could  be  effaced  from  his  mind.     He  bad  gone, at 
the  instance  of  Don  Carlos  y  Cubanos,  (an  inti- 
mate classmate   in  a  Kentucky  Catholic  Col- 
lege,) whose  life  he  had  saved  from  a  mob  in 
Louisville,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.   The 
Don  had  a  sister  of  blooming  sixteen,  the  IssiC 
of  whose  charms  was  two  or  three  coffee  planta- 
tions, some  hundreds  of  slaves,  and  a  suitable 
garnish  of  doubloons,  accnmulated  during  her 
minority,  iu  the  hands  of  her  uncle  and  gaardiaa, 
the  Captain  General.    All  went  well  with  the 
young  lovers — for  such,  of  course,  they  were--| 
until  Bolus,  with  his  usual  frank  indiscretion,  in 
a  conversation  with  the  Priest,  avowed  himself  & 
Protestant.    Then  came  trouble.    Enry  effoiti 
was  made  to  convert  him :  bot  Bolus*8  faith  re- 
sisted the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  Priest,  and  tbs 
more  eloquent  eyes  of  Donna  Isabella.   TbebroH 
ther  pleaded  the  old  friendship — urged  a  seeming 
and   formal   conformity— the   Captain  General 
urged  the  case  like  a  politician — the  Senont^ 
like  a  warm  and  devoted  woman.    All  woald 
not  do.    The  Captain  General  forbade  bis  looga^ 
sojourn  on  the  Island.    Bolus  took  leave  of  ib^ 
fair  Se&orita :  the  parting  interview  held  in  ib^ 
orange  bower,  was  affecting:  Donna  laabeUa^ 
with  dishevelled  hair,  threw  herself  at  hie  feet^ 
the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes :  in  liquid  tooes^ 
broken  by  grief,  she  implored  him  to  relent,^nj 
minded  him  of  her  love,  of  her  trust  in  him*  ao^ 
of  the  consequences — now  not  much  longer  to  M 
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eoDceiiled--of  that  love  aod  trutt;  ('*  though  I 
protest,"  Bolus  would  say,  **  I  don't  know  what 
abe  meant  exactly  by  that.*^)  **  Gentlemen," 
BoIqs  continued,"  I  confess  to  the  weakness — 
I  watered— bnt  then  my  eyes  happened  to  fall 
OD  tin  breast-pin  with  a  lock  of  my  mother's 
iiiir— I  recovered  my  courage :  I  shook  her  gent- 
ly from  me.  I  felt  my  last  hold  on  earth  was 
loowDed— my  last  hope  of  peace  destroyed. 
Sinre  that  hour,  my  life  has  been  a  burden.  Yes, 
geDtlemen,  you  see  before  you  a  broken  man — 
t  martyr  to  bis  Religion.  But,  away  with  these 
neiaoeboly  thoughts :  boys,  pass  around  the  jo- 
roD."  And  wiping  his  eyes,  he  drowned  the  wast- 
b; sorrow  ia  a  long  draught  of  the  poteen ;  and, 
bciag  mocb  refreshed,  was  able  to  carry  the  bur- 
den on  a  little  further, — videlicet,  to  the  next  lie. 

It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  Bolus  was  desti- 
tote  of  the  tame  virtue  of  prudence— or  that  this 
wu  confined  to  the  avoidance  of  the  improvi- 
deat  habit  of  squandering  his  money  in  paying 
oU  debts.  He  took  reasonably  good  care  of  his 
penoD.  He  avoided  all  unnecessary  exposures, 
ebieSy  from  a  patriotic  sense,  probably,  of  con- 
tiooiog  bis  good  offices  to  his  country.  Hisreck- 
iei?Dew  was,  for  the  most  part,  lingual.  To 
bear  him  talk,  one  might  suppose  he  held  his 
oreaae  merely  for  a  target  to  try  guns  and  knives 
npoo;  or  that  the  business  of  his  life  was  to  draw 
oeo  ap  to  ten  paces  or  less,  for  sheer  improve- 
iseot  in  marksmanship.  Such  exploits  as  he  had 
{one  tbroagh  with,  dwarfed  the  heroes  of  ro- 
BAoee  to  very  pigmy  and  sneaking  proportions. 
Patol  at  the  Bridge  when  he  bluffed  at  honest 
Ploeltea,  might  have  envied  the  swash-buckler 
tin,  Ovid  would  sometimes  put  on.  But  I  never 
nold  eiactly  identify  the  place  he  bad  laid  out 
'or  hit  burying  ground.  Indeed,  I  had  occasion 
to  know  that  he  had  declined  to  understand 
Kverai  not  very  ambiguous  hints,  upon  which  he 
Bigbt,  with  aa  good  a  grace  as  Othello,  have 
vpoken,  not  to  mention  one  or  two  pressing  invi- 
iatioBa  which  his  modesty  led  him  to  refuse.  I 
do  Dot  know  that  the  base  sense  of  fear  had 
tty  tbin^  todo  with  these  declinations:  possibly 
^  oigbt  have  thought  he  had  done  his  share  of 
isbtiog,  and  did  not  wish  to  monopolise :  or  his 
principles  forbade  it — I  mean  those  which  op- 
P^^d  his  paying  a  debt:  knowing  be  could  not 
tbeat  that  inexorable  creditor,  Death,  out  of  his 
claim,  he  did  the  next  thing  to  it ;  which  was  to 
delay  and  shirk  payment  as  long  as  possible. 

It  remains  to  add  a  word  of  criticism  on  this 
great  Ljf-ric  artist. 

lo  lyiog,  Bolus  was  not  only  a  successful,  but 
w  wu  a  very  able  practitioner.  Like  every  other 
^inent artist,  he  brought  all  his  faculties  to  bear 
^P«n  bis  art  Though  quick  of  perception  and 
l^mpt  of  iDventloo,  he  did  not  trust  himself  to 


the  inspirations  of  his  genius  for  improvising 
a  lie,  when  he  could  well  premeditate  one.  He 
deliberately  built  up  the  substantial  masonry,  re* 
lying  upon  the  occasion  and  its  accessories,  chief- 
ly for  embellishment  aod  collateral  supports:  as 
Burke  excogitated  the  more  solid  parts  of  his 
great  speeches,  and  left  unprepared  only  the  il- 
lustrations and  fancy-work.  • 

Bolu8*s  manner  was,  like  every  truly  great 
man*s,  his  own.     It  was  excellent.     He  did  not 
come  blushing  up  to  a  lie,  as  some  otherwise  very 
passable  liars  do,  as  if  he  were  making  a  mean 
compromise  between  his  guilty  passion  or  morbid 
vanity,  and  a  struggling  conscience.    Bolus  had 
long  since  settled  all  disputes  with  &t>  conscience. 
He  and  it  were  on  very  good  terms — at  least,  if 
there  was  no  affection  between  the  couple,  there 
was  no  fuss  in  the  family ;  or,  if  there  were  any 
scenes  or  angry  passages,  they  were  reserved  for 
strict  privacy  and  never  got  out.    My  own  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  as  destitute  of  the  article  as  an  os- 
trich.    Thus  he  came  to  his  work  bravely,  cheer- 
fully and  composedly.    The  delights  of  compo- 
sition, invention  and  narration,  did  not  fluster  his 
style  or  agitate  his  delivery.     He  knew  bow,  in 
the  tumult  of  passion,  to  assume  the  "temper- 
ance to  give  it  smoothness."    A  lie  never  ran 
away  with  him,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  with  young  per- 
formers: he  could  always  manage  and  guide  it; 
and  to  have  seen  him  fairly  mounted,  would  have 
given  you  some  idea  of  the  polished  elegance 
of  D'Orsay,  and  the  superb  menage  of  Morat. 
There  is  a  tone  and  manner  of  narration  differ- 
ing from  those  used  in  delivering  ideas  just  con- 
ceived;  just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
sound  of  the  voice  in  reading  and  in  speaking. 
Bolus  knew  this,  and  practised  on  it.     When  ha 
was  narrating,  he  put  the  facts  in  order,  and 
seemed  to  speak  them  out  of  his  memory ;  but 
not  formally,  or  as  if  by  rote.     He  would  stop 
himself  to  correct  a  date ;  recollect  he  was  wrong 
— he  was  (^f  year  at  the  White  Sulphur  or  Sar- 
atoga, &c.:  having  got  the  date  right,  the  names 
of  persons  present  would  be  incorrect,  &c.;  and 
these  he  corrected  in  turn.    A  stranger  hearing 
him,  would  have  feared  the  marriug  of  a  good 
story  by  too  fastidious  a  conscientiousness  in  the 
narrator. 

His  zeal  in  pursuit  of  a  lie  under  difficulties, 
was  remarkable.  The  society  around  him — ifsuch 
it  could  be  called — was  hardly  fitted,  without 
some  previous  preparation,  for  an  immediate  in- 
troduction to  Almack's  or  the  classic  precincts  of 
Gore  House.  The  manners  of  the  nation  were 
rather  plain  than  ornate,  and  candor  rather  than 
polish,  predominated  in  their  conversation.  Bo-* 
lus  had  need  of  some  forbearance  to  with- 
stand the  interruptions  and  cross-examinations, 
with  which  his  revelations  were  sometimes  re- 
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ceived.  But  he  possessed  this  in  a  remarkably 
degree.  I  recoUect,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  giving  an  account  of  a  providential  escape 
he  was  signally  favored  with,  (when  boarded  by  a 
pirate  off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  he  plead  mason- 
ry»  9nd  gave  a  sign  he  had  got  out  of  the  Dis- 
clofliires  of  Morgan,)  Tom  Johnson  interrupted 
him  to  say  that  he  had  heard  that  before,  (which 
was  more  than  Bolus  had  ever  done.)  B.  im- 
mediately rejoined,  that  he  had,  he  believed, 
given  him,  Tom,  a  running  sketch  of  the  inci- 
dent. ** Rather,"  said  Tom,  *'I  think,  a  lying 
sketch.*'  Bolus  scarcely  smiled,  as  he  replied, 
that  Tom  was  a  wag,  and  couldn't  help  turning 
the  most  serious  things  into  jests;  i^nd  went  on 
with  his  usual  brilliancy,  to  finish  the  narrative. 
Bolus  did  not  overcrowd  his  canvass.  His  figures 
were  never  confused,  and  the  subordinates  and 
accessories  did  not  withdraw  attention  from  the 
main  and  substantive  lie.  He  never  squandered 
his  li^s  profusely :  thinking,  with  the  poet,  that 
'*boQnteou8,  not  prodigal,  is  kind  Nature's 
hand,"  he  kept  the  golden  mean  between  penu- 
riousnesB  and  prodigality;  never  stingy  of  his 
lies,  he  was  not  wasteful  of  them,  bnt  was  rather 
fore-banded  than  poshed,  or  embarrassed,  hav- 
ing, usually,  fictitious  stock  to  be  freshly  put  on 
^change,  when  he  wished  to  **make  a  raise."  In 
most  of  his  fables,  he  inculcated  but  a  single 
leading  idea;  but  contrived  to  make  the  several 
facts  of  the  narrative  fall  in  very  gracefully  with 
the  principal  scheme. 

The  rock  on  which  many  promising  young 
tiars,  who  might  otherwise  have  risen  to  merited 
distinction,  have  split,  is  vanity:  this  marplot 
vice  betrays  itself  in  the  exultation  manifested  on 
the  occasion  of  a  decided  hit,  an  exultation  too 
inordinate  for  mere  recital,  and  which  betrays 
authorship;  and  to  betray  authorship,  in  the  pre- 
aent  barbaric,  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  world  is  fatal;  True,  there  seems  to  be  some 
inconsistency  here.  Dickens  and  Bui wer  can  do 
as  much  lying,  for  money  too,  as  they  choose, 
and  no  one  blame  them,  any  more  than  they 
would  blame  a  lawyer  regularly  fee^d  to  do  it ; 
but  let  any  man,  gifted  with  the  same  genius, 
try  his  hand  at  it,  not  deliberately  and  in  writing, 
but  merely  orally,  and  ugly  names  are  given 
bim,  and  he  is  proscribed !  Bolus  heroically  sup- 
pressed exultation  over  the  victories  his  lies 
acheived. 

Alas !  for  the  beautiful  things  of  Earth,  its  flow- 
ers— iu  sunsets— its  lovely  girls^its  lies — brief 
and  fleeting  are  their  date.  Lying  is  a  very  del- 
icate accomplishment.  It  must  be  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  jealously  guarded.  It  must  not 
be  overworked.  Bolus  forgot  this  salutary  cau- 
tion. The  people  found  out  his  art.  However 
dull  the  commons  are  as  to  other  matters,  they 


get  sharp  enough,  after  a  while,  to  whatever  con^ 
corns  their  bread  and  batter.  Belus  not  baviB| 
confined  his  art  to  political  matters,  soaoded,  t| 
last,  the  depths,  and  explored  the  limits  of  popo^ 
lar  erednlity.  The  denizens  of  this  degeoerati 
sge,  had  not  the  disinterestedness  of  PrioceHal^ 
who  *' cared  not  how  many  fed  at  bie  co^t:*^ 
they  got  tired,  at  last,  of  promisee  to  pty.  TIm 
credit  system,  common  before  as  pmnp  waterj 
adhering,  like  the  elective  franchise  to  werj  ro^ 
ter.  began  to  take  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Fol^ 
staff's  mercer,  and  ask  security;  and  security 
liked  something  more  substantial  than  plioiiblfl 
promises.  In  this  forlorn  condition  of  the  cou^ 
try,  returning  to  its  savage  state,  and  sbaDdon^ 
ing  the  refinements  of  a  ripe,  Anf^lo  Suoo  civilj 
ization  for  the  sordid  safety  of  Meiicis  or  Chi^ 
nese  modes  of  traflic ;  deserting  the  sweet  iimp!ij 
city  of  its  ancient  truthfulness  and  tbe  poeti^ 
illusions  of  Augustus  Tomlinson,  for  tbe  voigt^ 
saws  of  poor  Richard — Bolus,  with  a  8tKh  lik^ 
that  breathed  out  by  bis  great  prototype  after  bi^ 
apostrophe  to  London,  gathered  op,  one  brigbt^ 
moonlight  night,  his  artielee  of  value,  shook  dM 
dust  from  his  feet,  and  departed  from  a  land  uo^ 
worthy  of  his  longer  sojourn.  With  that  delicet^ 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  frieadft 
which,  like  the  poUieneee  of  Charles  ILJ 
never  forsook  him,  he  spared  them  the  paia  of  i 
parting  interview.  He  left  no  greedogs  of  kiod^ 
ness ;  no  messages  of  love :  nor  did  he  sek  wv^ 
ranees  of  their  lively  remembrance.  It  «>^ 
quite  unnecessary.  In  every  house  be  had  le(^ 
an  autograph,  in  every  ledger  a  soovenir.  Tbei 
will  never  forget  him.  Their  connectioa  if'm 
him  will  be  ever  regarded  as 


**  The  greenest  spot 

In  memory's  waste." 


memory 

I 

Poor  Ben,  whom  he  had  honored  with  the  lad 
marks  of  his  confidence,  can  scarcely  speak  a 
him  to  this  day,  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  Fa 
away  towards  the  setting  sun  be  hied  him,  nm 
at  last,  with  a  hermit's  disgust  at  the  degradatio 
of  the  world,  like  Ignatius  tnraed  monk, 
pitched  his  tabernacle  amidst  the  smiling  p 
that  sleep  in  vernal  beauty,  in  the  shadow  of 
San  Saba  mountains.  There  let  his  mi{ 
genius  rest  It  has  earned  repose.  We  lea 
Themistocles  to  hie  voluntary  exile. 


I  like  your  German  abgeiB  well. 
But  hate  them  too,  and  for  thia  reason, 

Although  they  always  sing  in  time, 
They  often  sing  quite  out  of  seaaon. 


Btti^ 


USB.) 
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MI  £IY£B  RHINE. 

I  thaXi  not  Bee  iBj  mer  Rhine! 

Not  an  J  one  of  all  its  towem-^ 
III  rniiw  wreathed  with  nry  and  vioe-^ 

Its  old  time  beauteoua  with  flowers! 

Much  leaf  the  thou^^ht  ofPhidian  Greece 

Tlie  iione  of  vanished  magic,  fills 
My  heart  aboat  to  faint  and  ceaae  ; 

Would  ooljr  that  the  sunny  hills 

Of  that  imperial  river,  &ir 

With  purple  grapea,  could  rise  for  me— 
And  I  could  breathe  the  enchanted  air 

Rippling  its  breast  from  the  far  sea! 

From  boyhood  I  have  longed  and  dreamed 
That  auch  a  blessing  shoold  be  minel 

I  could  not  die  away  it  seemed, 
Before  I  saw  my  river  Rhine! 

M 7  Rhine  with  every  beauty  graced — 

Mj  Rhine  in  spirit  loved  so  long ! 
Dear  Rhine!  on  which  my  heart  would  waste 

Ita  fragrance  in  a  flood  of  song! 

I  did  bet  dream! — the  orange  light 

Of  eve  faints  on  the  slender  pines 
Of  my  own  West-— I  go  from  sight: 

Die  out  poor  heart!  die  out  weak  lines! 

lehalluetaeeitl    O  my  Rhine 
So  losg  my  heart's  dream,  loved  so  long! 

Coold  I  but,  dying,  make  thee  mine 
With  paasionate  tears  and  floods  of  song  1 

L.  I.  L. 


JOHN  POSTER. 

BT  WILLIAM  S.   SCREVEN,  KSQ. 

^*^«f  "  Ckri&tianUfand  Ub  ReUdiana  U  Poeirf  and 

PkUtnophyV 

Few  Dunes  are  more reTered  by  men  of  thought 
i^a  thatef  John  Foster.  His  works  have  done 
■•rt  for  the  development  of  character,  in  pro- 
pi^ioo  ts  their  extent,  than  those  of  any  other 
*Mjvt  He  came,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when 
^e  enaj  ^gg  about  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
■^  of  composition,  but  it  is  not  too  moch  to 
>*7  that  he  gave  it  new  dignity  and  purpose,  and 
Yielded  it  with  a  power  which  far  surpassed  even 
ibe  illsitrioQs  men  who  preceded  him.  A Ithough 
^  writings  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  the  es- 
^i^t^  of  their  school,  convey  many  a  useful 
^  isttroetive  lesson,  yet  their  predominant  ef- 
"<t  ii  that  of  elegant  entertainment. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  essays  of  Foster.  They 
*v  writtta  for  the  purpose  of  mental  and  moral 


discipline,  and  that  purpose  is  accomplished,  to' 
a  degree  that  ceases  to  be  wonderful,  only  whea 
we  consider  the  aptness  of  illustration,  and  depth 
and  power  of  thought,  by  which  they  are  so 
strongly  distinguished. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not,  however,  to 
estimate  the  intellectual  excellencies  of  our  au- 
thor, or  his  productions.  That  has  been  repeat- 
edly and  ahly  done.  It  is  rather  to  vindicate  his 
moral  and  religious  character  from  some  very 
harsh  views,  which  have  been  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in  his  second  Gallery 
of  Literary  Portraits.  We  would  further  pre- 
mise, that  we  do  not  hold  Foster's  religious  creed, 
and  therefore  do  not  write  as  a  sectarian.  We 
simply  believe  that  he  has  been  represented,  in 
some  respects,  harshly  and  unjustly,  and  wish  to 
enter  into  acalm  examination  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  reviewed  our  author  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  The  intellectual  esti- 
mate of  bis  genius  is  candid  and  just.  Every  dis- 
criminating admirer  of  Foster's  works  will  find 
in  that  portion  of  the  review  an  appreciative 
tribute  to  bis  insight  and  enlarged  understanding. 
It  is,  however,  far  otherwise  when  the  reviewer 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  his  religious  char- 
acter. He  seems  to  have  forgotten  candor  and 
charity,  and  first  assuming  a  most  unfavorable 
position,  he  is  led  on,  as  it  were,  in  wanton  sport, 
to  conclusions  that  are  as  fallacious  as  tbey  are 
ungenerous.  We  believe  the  memory  of  a  good 
and  great  man,  one  who,  while  he  lived,  was  a 
benefactor  tu  his  kind,  and  who,  though  dead, 
still  speaks  to  them  instinctively  in  the  strong 
and  stirring  language  of  his  works,  should  not 
be  assailed,  under  any  professions  of  partial  ad- 
miration, without  a  word  beiug  uttered  in  hie 
defence. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  great  essayist, 
by  his  reviewer,  is,  that  he  regarded  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  with  the  des- 
pair of  moral  cowardice ;  that  be  looked  upon  the 
present  system  of  things  with  impotent  fear  and 
hatred,  and,  finally,  that  he  surrendered  his  mind 
to  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  fanaticism. 

Setting  forth  with  this  allegation,  the  reviewer 
has  proceeded,  with  a  degree  of  conceit,  and 
careless  undiscriminating  reasoning,  unworthy 
of  himself  and  bis  subject,  until  he  has  drawn  a 
picture  that  can  be  regarded  only  with  abhor- 
rence. If  John  Foster  were  the  man  he  is  thus 
represented  to  have  been,  he  roust  have  been 
either  an  idiot  or  a  fiend,  from  whom  every 
sane  man  must  turn  with  pity  or  horror.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  but  a  man  of  noble  faculties  and 
noble  principles,  challenging  our  admiration  not 
only  for  his  intellectual  powers,  but  also  for  th« 
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iwnty  and  majeftic  uprigbtneM  of  his  moral  aa- 
ture. 

A  coaclusive  refutation  of  the  charge  prefer- 
red against  Foscer  is  furnished  by  bis  life.  How- 
ever thick  and  intricate  may  be  the  net-work  of 
^rror,  which  a  plausible  pen  can  weave  aronnd  the 
purest  character,  a  simple  recilal  of  the  incontro- 
vertible facts  of  daily  practical  life,  will  sweep 
nway  the  fallacious  fabric  as  the  sun  dispels  the 
morning  clouds.  What  then  does  the  life  of  our 
author  teach,  as  to  the  nature  of  those  senti- 
VMats  and  opinions,  of  which  it  was  the  natural 
t>utbirth,  and  therefore  the  infallible  index  ?  Was 
it  the  life  of  a  fatalist,  or  of  a  moral  coward  ? 
Was  it  the  life  of  a  man  who  could  fold  his  arms 
in  criminal  indolence,  averring  that  moral  evil 
was  invincible  to  human  efforts,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  stir,  but  leave  the  work  of  purga- 
tion and  amelioration  to  the  Supreme  Being  ? 
It  was  far  otherwiBe.  From  the  time  that  he 
first  took  the  vows  of  religion,  until  his  death, 
John  Foster  was  a  steadfast,  faithful  aud  inde- 
fatigable laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  humanity. 
In  one  form  or  another  he  was  always  to  be  found 
struggling  with  evil,  and  acquitting  himself  like 
a  man  in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  An  un- 
fortunate style  of  delivery,  which  he  could  not 
overcome,  rendered  him  almost  useless  in  the 
pulpit.  He  therefore  retired  into  private  life,  but 
his  vigorous  pen  was  still  employed  in  battling 
not  only  for  religious  truth,  but  also  for  political 
rights*  He  never  gave  a  production  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  was  not  an  earnest  and  efiective  effort 
to  advance  maukind  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. His  four  principal  essays  will  live  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
will  continue  to  develop  and  improve  the  char- 
acter of  men  to  remotest  time.  Many  have  read 
Foster's  pages  with  a  flushed  cheek  aud  com- 
pressed lip,  and  risen  from  their  perusal  with 
the  germ  of  a  new  nature  formed  in  their  hearts, 
and  many  others  will  do  the  same  in  coming  gen- 
eratious.  Not  in  the  external  world  of  sense 
will  the  triumphs  of  his  genius  be  immediately 
visible,  but  they  will  be  wrought  in  the  still  depths 
of  the  heart,  where  the  imperial  Will  resides : 
And  they  will  come  forth  in  many  a  form  of  out- 
ward action,  which  are  not  less  the  eff*ect  of  his 
works  because  they  proceed  from  them  indirectly, 
and  through  the  medium  of  subsequent  purposes. 
Many  a  gigantic  scheme,  and  noble  enterprise, 
will  spring  from  minds  which  received  their  first 
concentration  and  consolidation  of  purpose  from 
the  "Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,'*  and  the 
**  Essay  on  the  Epithet  Romantic**  will  regu- 
late many  a  wayward  will  and  impart  a  judi- 
dicious  course  of  action.  Yes,  Foster  was  a 
great  and  successful  worker  against  that  moral 
•vil,  to  which  it  has  been  charged  on  him  that 


he  succumbed  with  the  abject  despair  of  mor« 
cowardice. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  world  of  philosophic^ 
ethics,  that  he  battled  against  evil^  where  it  ex^ 
isted  in  the  form  of  error :  in  the  religiooa  fieldj 
also,  where  it  assumed  the  darker  character  o| 
sin,  he  fought  the  fight  of  the  true  soUier,  amj 
won  a  wreath  of  imperishable  laurels. 

In  short,  it  was  the  peculiar  character  of  tU 
man,  that,  while  with  a  keen  observation,  aadi 
heart  full  of  sensibility,  he  saw  and  deplored  tb^ 
existence  of  that  baneful  thing  which  curses  tht 
nature  and  condition  of  man,  he  was  always  eaj 
gaged  in  lending  his  remarkable  powers  to  iti 
diminution  and  final  destruction. 

How  idle  and  absurd  is  it  theq,  in  the  face  o 
these  facts,  to  attempt  to  hand  over  socb  a  mai| 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind  as  a  prodigy  of  po* 
sillauimity !  It  is  true,  that  Foster  used  many  ox 
pressions  which  betokened  his  sense  of  the  dread 
ful  extent,  tenacious  hold,  and  hardy  cbaracte^ 
of  moral  evil,  but  who  has  not  heard  the  mosj 
assiduous  and  even  successful  combatants  fsj 
truth,  in  moments  of  weary,  but  transieot  de»] 
pendency,  utter  the  same  aeatiments  ? 

Mr.  Gilfillan  seems  to  be  peculiarly  amuse^ 
that  our  author,  in  a  review  of  Chalmers*  ABtn\ 
Domical  Discourses,  manifests  his  sorrow  tba 
snow  had  been  discovered  in  the  planet  Marij 
He  proceeds  in  a  rhapsody  on  the  purity,  beaatyj 
and  harmlessness  of  snow,  and  inquires  wbai 
there  is  in  such  a  substance  to  excite  the  fears  ol 
Foster.  Nothing,  assuredly,  in  the  sabstanci 
itself.  Doubtless,  the  essayist  was  as  able  to  ap^ 
preciate  the  pure  and  beautiful  snow,  u  well  ai 
every  other  charm  of  nature,  with  as  mochxesj 
as  his  flippant  critic.  The  grave  solicitude  u 
expressed  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it  was  i 
proof  of  the  existence  of  physical  evil  on  anotbei 
planet.  Whatever  skepticism  Mr.  Gilfillan  mai 
entertain,  concerning  the  connection  of  pbysieaj 
aud  moral  evil,  Foster  at  least  was  persuaded 
that  the  good  and  wise  Creator  never  pennitj 
ted  the  former  to  approach,  except  as  the  jus 
consequence  of  the  latter.  Therefore,  bis  aerij 
ous  and  noble  mind  could-  not  contemplate  tb^ 
revelations  of  the  telescope  without  emotions <n 
anxiety.  No  one  fears  the  motion  of  tbegran 
as  it  waves  in  the  breeze,  but  when  it  bemls  ^\ 
fore  an  approaching  whirlwind,  any  rational  mH 
will  view  it  with  anxiety,  as  the  index  of  coming 
desolation.  J 

Mr.  Gilfillan  finally  proceeds  to  the  tbsvi^ 
length  of  classing  Foster  and  Byron  in  very  aearij 
the  same  school  of  skepticism.  A  strange  tern 
indeed,  to  be  applied  to  one  who  had  devoted  bv 
life,  and  all  the  energies  of  life,  to  the  eitiod 
of  skeptical  error!  And  why  is  this?  ^ 
cause  Foster,  in  a  career  full  of  labor  and  e 
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rieoco,  and  ri«h  to  the  fruits  of  an  observatioD 
pecoliarly  piercing  and  extensive,  deplored  the 
lin/aJjiess  of  mankind,  and  the  saSering  conse- 
qneac  upon  it.  A  comparison  of  the  lives  of 
the  meo,  so  nnjustly  classed  together,  is  sufficient 
toihow  the  folly  and  nndiscriminating  absurdity 
of  the  classification. 

These  lives,  however,  are  too  well  known  to 
lake  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  such  a 
coDparison  at  this  lime.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  poet,  with  all  his  brilliant  powers  and  quali- 
ties, lived  in  habitual  carelessness  with  respect 
to  religion  and  eternity ;  though,  perhaps,  leav- 
ing some  hope  in  his  last  moments,  that  the  awful 
realities  of  another  worid  were  not  met  with  a 
mind  noprepared  for  them.  No  sense  of  duty 
pressed  upon  him,  during  the  active  portion  of  his 
tareer,  to  subdue  error  and  sin,  and  to  reconcile 
■ao  to  God  and  truth.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
b  works  leem  almost  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
MWDg  io  the  human  heart,  feelings  of  daring 
Wa>phemy  against  God,  and  impatient  hatred 
Md  opposition  to  that  system  of  things  which 
God  has  instituted  in  this  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  behold  the  great  essayist, 
wnwcrttiog  himself  to  the  cause  of  truth,  al- 
vaj8  employing  bis  abilities  in  that  noble  con- 
Set  in  some  form  or  other,  devoutly  recognizing 
ti»e  Mvereignty  of  God,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
•he  possibility  of  man's  salvation,  and  the  duty 
Siting  on  all,  and  therefore  on  himself,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  which  will 
|P»«i  over  the  whole  earth,  with  *' healing  on 
«"  wingi"  for  every  human  woe,  and  which  will 
have  no  end. 

Foster  recognized  all  this  with  firm  and  devout 

«BvictioD,  and  acted  upon  his  belief  practically, 

«amanner  that  has  made  him  illustrious  as  a 

wfactor  to  his  race,  and  placed  him  as  a  bright 

«»ia  the  intellectual  and  moral  firmament.    Yet 

^  are  the  men  who  are  classed  together,  as 

^H  the  same  despairing  view  of  the  present 

mtm  of  things !     Mr.  Gilfillan  has  lost  sight  of 

'^wtcHs  entire  life  and  writings,  and  fastened  on 

•  few  despondent  expressions,  which  in  old  age 

»«ren86d,  almost  confidentially,  in  his  •Journal 

»«^  Correspondence,'  chiefly  in  view  of  the  little 

j»hich  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  human  ef- 

'^  »■  uneliorating  the  spiritual  condition  of 
Mankind. 

To  make  more  apparent  the  habitual  careless- 
"««  with  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  writes,  even  on 
*«b  subjects  as  the  one  under  consideration,  we 
*'li  mention  one  very  glaring  contradiction  res- 
l^ctJng  Poster, 
lohirf  first  "Literary  Gallery,"  speaking  of 
*  «mous  discourse  on  Indian  Idolatry,  he  com- 
••■diiieaoihor  for  acknowledging  to  the  mighty 
^•Pa  systems  the  possession  of  a  certain  sub- 


limity, and  poetic  interest,  even  while  he  hurled 
all  the  thunder  of  his  logic  and  tremendous  sar* 
casm  against  its  gross  and  profane  errors.  In 
the  second  "  Literary  Gallery,'*  he  eats  his  own 
words  one  by  one,  and  without  any  allusion  to 
the  former  tribute  to  Foster's  liberality,  appa- 
rently having  forgotten  it,  condemns  him  for 
being  **slow  to  admit  any  degree  of  interest,  or 
of  poetry,  or  of  grandeur  in  those  colossal  faiths, 
which  have  ruled  for  ages  the  great  majority 
of  mankind."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case 
of  more  glaring  and  palpable  self-contradiction. 


Vol.  XVIII— 5G 


Mr.  Gilfillan  proceeds  to  admit  that,  after  all 
he  has  said,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert, 
that  Foster  was  an  amiable  man ;  yet  declares 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  so,  if  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  those  who  knew  him  is  to  be  believed. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  would  not  only  seem,  but 
really  be,  paradoxical,  if  what  had  been  said 
were  true ;  but  what  had  been  said,  being  a  tis- 
sue of  absurdity  and  false  reasoning,  and  there- 
fore not  true,  the  amiability  of  the  essayist  is  not 
at  all  paradoxical. 

According  to  the  reviewer,  Foster  was,  as  to 
his  intellect,  able  and  great ;  as  to  bis  religious 
character  a  cross  between  a  fool  and  a  fiend ; 
and  as  to  his  domestic  life  a  pure  and  amiable 
man.  Verily,  this  does  seem  paradoxical ! — so 
much  so,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  GilfiUan's  sense  and 
ability  should  have  doubted  the  compatibility  of 
such  elements,  and  sifted  the  matter  more  tho- 
roughly before  he  drew  his  conclusions.  Had  he 
done  so,  properly,  he  would  have  found  no  in- 
compatibility, and  therefore  no  paradox.  He 
would  have  found  that  John  Foster  was  not  only 
an  able  and  an  amiable  man,  but  that,  also,  in 
his  religious  character,  he  was  an  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  laborious  christian. 

We  have  attempted  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  sacred  altar  of  John  Foster's  memory.    In 
doing  so.  we  are  actuated  by  mingled  motives  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  that  serious  and 
noble  man,  who,  after  an  upright  and  noble  life, 
has  joined  a  band  of  spirits  kindred  to  his  own 
in  a  higher  sphere.     We  cannot  see  him  treated 
with  what  we  suppose  to  be  injustice,  without 
saying  that  in  his  defence  which  he  cannot  now 
say  for  himself,  and,  perhaps,  would  not  care  to 
say,  if  he  could.     To  Mr.  Gilfillau's  estimate 
of  his  intellectual  merits,  and  domestic  life,  as 
we  have  before  said,  we  do  not  object,  or,  if  we 
do,  it  is  too  slightly  to  deserve  notice.    That  es* 
timate  is  high-toned  and  appreciative.    But  this 
commendable  spirit  vanishes  entirely  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  our  author's  religious  charac- 
ter.   This  branch  of  his  review  is  founded  upon 
the  grossest  want  of  discrimination,  and  is  dis- 
graced by  an  air  of  levity,  and  affected  ■mart* 
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nees,  which  sits  very  ud gracefully  oo  a  founda- 
tion of  bad  logic. 

Nor  are  the  same  faults  wanting  in  many  other 
reviews  he  has  given  to  the  public,  but,  being 
concealed  beneath  the  plausibilities  of  an  elo- 
quent style,  they  frequently  escape  observation. 
Our  present  object,  however,  is  accomplished, 
and  we  leave  the  subject  with  our  renders,  trust- 
ing, that  even  if  their  verdict  is  against  us,  they 
may  be  induced  to  resort  to  the  useful  works  of 
Fodter,  and  decide  the  question  for  themselves. 
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History  of  the  United  States,  From  the  DUcoeenf 
of  the  American  Continefd,  By  George  Bancroft 
Vol.  IV.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1852. 

We  have  read  thi^  volume  with  very  great  delif^ht.  It 
eeema  to  ub  a  model  of  historical  composition.  The  style 
is  admirably  adopted  to  the  story,  and  the  reader  finds, 
for  the  first  time,  the  incidents  of  our  colonial  existence 
presented  to  him  in  the  vivid  and  glowing  colors  that  be- 
long to  them.  Indeed,  for  pictorial  eiTects,  we  think  this 
volume  far  the  most  successful  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  yet 
published.  Many  of  the  patisages  which  refer  to  events 
of  peculiar  interest,  have  the  air  of  eloquent  descripdons 
of  some  (^rand  historical  paintings.  The  figures  stand 
out  boldly — ^the  light  and  shade  is  managed  with  rare 
skill — the  accessories  too  are  not  wanting:— the  future 
artist  who  would  acqiure  fame  for  the  delineation  of  na- 
tional events,  has  only  to  follow  with  his  brush  the  pen  of 
the  historian,  and  his  canvass  will  be  rich  with  the  life 
and  character  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Bancroft  introduces,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  vol- 
ume, that  remarkable  personage,  around  whom  the  whole 
action  of  the  coming  revolution  is  to  have  its  movement  as 
the  man  of  the  age,  the  hero  of  the  most  important  strug- 
gle  of  modern  times.  In  the  following  extract,  we  see 
George  Washington,  at  twenty-one,  going  out  upon  that 
perilous  mii^sion  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  his  character — his  patient  endurance  of 
hardships,  his  humanity,  his  extraordinary  foresight- 
were  conspicuously  displayed  :— 

•*  In  the  middle  of  November,  wiih  an  interpreter  and 
four  attendantB,  and  Christopher  Gist  as  a  guide,  he  left 
Will's  Creek,  and  following  the  Indian  trace  through  for- 
est solitudes,  gloomy  with  the  fallen  leaves  and  solemn 
sadness  of  late  autumn,  across  mountains,  rocky  ravines, 
and  streams,  through  sleet  and  snows,  he  rode  in  nine 
days  to  the  fork  of  the  Ohio.  How  lonely  was  the  spot, 
where,  so  long  unheeded  of  men,  the  rapid  Alleghany 
met  nearly  at  right  angles  *  the  deep  and  still  water*  of 
the  Monongnhela!  At  once  Washington  foresaw  the 
destiny  of  the  place.  *  I  spent  some  time,'  said  he,  *io 
viewing  the  rivers ;' '  the  land  in  the  Fork  has  the, absolute 
command  of  l)oth.'  *The  flat,  well-timbered  land  all 
around  the  point  lies  very  convenient  for  building.'  After 
creating  in  imaginotion  a  fortress  and  a  city,  he  and  his 
party  swam  their  horses  across  the  Alleghany,  and  wrapt 


their  blankets  around  them  ibr  the  night,  on  its  noit^ 
west  bank. 

"  From  the  Fork  the  chief  of  the  Delawares  conducted 
Washington  through  rich  alluvial  fields  to  the  plfuii; 
valley  at  Logstown.  There  deserters  from  Louiiisoa  dit* 
coursed  of  the  route  from  New  Orteans  to  Qnebec,  br 
way  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Maamae,  and  of  a  detMbnent 
from  the  lower  province  on  its  way  to  meet  the  French 
troops  from  Lake  Erie,  while  Washington  held  close  col- 
loquy with  the  half-king;  the  one  anxioas  to  gain  the 
west  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  domioica, 
the  other  to  preserve  it  for  the  red-men.  *  We  an  broth- 
ers,' said  the  half-king  in  council ;  *  we  are  one  people;  I 
will  send  back  the  French  speechbelt,  and  will  moke  the 
Shawnees  and  the  Delawares  do  the  same.* 

**On  the  night  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  the 
council-fire  was  kindled  ;  an  aged  orator  was  sefecied  to 
address  the  French  ;  the  speech  which  he  was  lo  delirer 
was  debated  and  rehearsed;  it  was  agreed  that onlcas  the 
French  would  heed  this  third  warning  to  quit  die  laai 
the  Delawares  would  also  be  their  enemies;  and  a  ruy 
large  string  of  black  and  white  wampum  was  sent  to  tha 
Six  Nations  as  a  prayer  for  aid. 

**  After  these  preparations,  the  party  of  Wa«hiof  i»b. 
attended  by  the  half-king,  and  envoys  of  the  Delaware*, 
moved  onwards  to  the  post  of  the  French  at  Veoait^o. 
The  officers  there  avowed  the  purpose  of  ukin^  poe^- 
sion  of  the  Ohio,  and  they  mingled  the  praises  ot'  La 
Salle  with  boasu  of  their  forts  at  Le  Bcnf  and  EHe,  it 
Niagara*  Toronto  and  Frontenoc.  *  The  Eoglish;  aaid 
they,  *  can  raise  two  men  to.  our  one ;  hot  the?  are  too 
dilatory  to  prevent  any  enterprise  of  ours.'  The  Wi- 
waxbs  were  intimidated  or  debauched ;  but  the  half t^mi; 
clung  to  Washington  like  a  brother,  and  delivered  aphii 
belt  as  he  had  promised. 

*"  The  rains  of  December  had  swollen  the  creeks.  TiM> 
messengera  could  pass  them  only  by  felling  trf«  for 
bridges.  Thus  they  proceeded,  now  killing  a  bock  and 
now  a  bear,  delayed  by  excessive  rains  and  snow,  bvoire 
and  swamps,  while  Washington's  quick  eye  disceraed  til 
the  richness  of  the  meadows. 

**  At  Watc<Hbrd,  the  limit  of  his  journey,  he  foosd  Foil 
Le  Boeuf  defended  by  cannon.  Around  it  stood  the  bar 
racks  of  the  soldiera,  rude  log-cabins,  roofed  widi  bark. 
Fifly  birch-bark  canoes,  and  one  hundred  and  seveDty 
boats  of  pine  were  already  prepared  for  the  descent  of  the 
river,  and  materials  were  collected  for  building  noie.  The 
commander,wGardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  an  oflicsrofistefniy 
and  experience,  and  for  his  dauntless  courage  both  feai^ 
and  beloved  by  the  Red-Men,  refused  to  discosaqueytioo^ 
of  right.  •  I  am  here,'  said  he,  •  by  the  orders  of  m\  gfu- 
oral,  to  which  I  shall  conform  with  exactness  and  rrsolu* 
tion.'  And  he  avowed  his  purpose  of  seisiageverf  Ea^* 
lishman  within  the  Ohio  Valley.  France  was  icsoUed  oo 
possessing  the  great  territory  which  hermissiooaheiaoJ 
travellera  had  revealed  to  the  world. 

*'  Breaking  away  from  courtesies,  Washington  hvute^ 
homewards  to  Virginia.  The  rapid  current  of  Frcoca 
Creek  dashed  his  party  against  rocks ;  in  sfaoUov  plac« 
they  waded,  the  water  congealing  on  their  clothes :  when 
the  ice  had  lodged  in  the  bend  of  the  rivers,  they  carwd 
their  canoe  across  the  neck.  At  Venango,  they  fouaJ 
their  horses,  hut  so  weak,  the  travellera  went  still  oafoat. 
heedless  of  the  storm.  The  cold  increased  very  hfi, 
the  paths  grew  *  worse  by  a  deep  snow  coBtinoslly  tive- 
zing.*  Impatient  to  get  back  with  his  despstchee,  the 
young  envoy,  wrapping  himself  in  an  Indian  dre»«,  v)^ 
gun  in  hand  and  pack  on  his  back,  the  day  after  Cbn*t* 
mas  quitted  the  usual  path,  and,  with  Gist  for  hi*  k<I« 
companion,  by  aid  of  the  compass,  steered  the  aeairtf! 
way  across  the  country  for  the  Fork.    An  Isdiao,  wh« 
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fcai  Jam  in  wait  lor  him,  fired  at  him  from  not  fiftMn  steps' 
distMce,  but,  missing  him,  became  his  prisoner.  •  I  would 
hare  killed  him,'  wrote  Uisl,  •  but  Washington  forbade/ 
DismiAriD|r  their  captive  at  night,  they  walked  about  half 
t  mSe,  then  kindled  a  fire,  fixed  their  course  by  the  com- 
pass, tod  cotttinned  travelliDg  all  night,  and  all  the  npzt 
da?,  dll  quite  dark.  Not  till  then  did  the  weary  wander- 
ers •  think  themselves  safe  enough  to  sleep,'  and  they 
encamped,  with  no  shelter  but  the  leafless  forest  tree. 

'•Ob  reaching  the  Alleghany,  with  one  poor  hatchet 
tad  a  whole  day's  work,  a  raft  was  constructed  and 
iaoociwd.  But,  before  they  were  half  over  the  rirer,  they 
were  caught  in  the  running  ice,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  cruabed,  unable  to  reach  cither  shore.  Putting  out 
tbesetrin/f-pole  to  stop  the  raft,  Washington  was  jerked 
intoihi  deep  water,  and  saved  himself  only  by  grasping 
et  ttie  raft-logs.  They  were  obliged  to  make  for  an  island. 
There  lay  Washington,  imprisoned  by  the  elemento ;  but 
Ac  Iitc  December  night  was  ioiensVly  cold,  and  in  the 
nwraifig  he  found  the  river  frozen.  Not  till  he  reached 
Gifi'a  settlement,  in  January,  1754,  were  his  toils  light- 
ened." 


must  be  said  of  the  dark  and  guilty  story  to  which  it 
lates.  The  episode  of  the  Acadian  banishment  stands 
happily  without  a  parallel  for  cruelty  in  American  annals. 
It  is  sweetly  told  in  the  liexametera  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  and  nothing  mora  afiecting  ever  found  a 
chronicler  in  a  poet.  Mr.  Bancroft  narrates  it  with  fer- 
vor  and  sympathy  :— 


We  all  know  the  issue  of  this  adventurous  journey,  how 
tfcyoong  commissioner  brought  back  an  accurate  ac- 
waniof  ihe  condition  of  aflairs  in  the  Lake  country,  and 
bow  the  most  energetic  measures  were  taken  iu  conse- 
qtencc.  It  i§  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  up- 
*«ni  Diliury  career  of  Washington  in  Mr.  Bancroft's 
W«,  for  we  are  but  endeavoring  to  quote'  such  portions 
ohiJoarmtive  as  will  impress  our  readers  with  a  just 
«e«  of  the  whole,  but  we  may  declare  that  no  where  else 
« ihai  eareer  to  be  found  drawn  so  strongly  in  a  few, clear 
«^  nipid  Hues.  We  subjoin  the  concluding  sentences  of 
tteskfchof  Braddock's  defeat,  an  action  of  which  no 
Aa«ncan  con  read  without  trembliilg  for  the  fate  of  Wash- 
Qfton,  marked  our,  as  he  was,  by  the  rifle  of  the  savage 
■*•  Ur. Bancroft  says: 

"Of  pighty-six  oflScers,  twenty-six  were  killed— among 
l^m,  8ir  Peter  Halkett— and  thirty-seven  were  wounded, 
jwhdhjp  Gage  and  other  field  officers.  Of  the  men,  one 
Wfwere  killed  or  wounded,  firaddock  braved  every 
«ajw.  His  secretary  was  shot  dead  ;  both  his  English 
»M  were  disabled  early  in  the  engagement,  leaving  the 
An»rirtn  alone  to  distribute  his  orders.  •  I  expected 
^^^  moment,'  said  one  whose  eye  was  on  WoKhington, 

f"  see  hira  fell.'  Nothing  but  the  superintending  care 
«  Pwvideacc  could  have  saved  him.  An  Indian  chief— 
'^appo«'ca  Shawnee— singled  hira  out  with  his  rifle,  and 
«<ie  others  of  his  warriors  do  the  same.  Two  horses 
«?re  kaied  under  him ;  four  balls  penetrated  his  coat. 

^^  potent  Maniton  guards  his  life,'  exclaimed  the  sav- 
•««•  'Death,'  wrote  Washmgion,  'was  levelling  my 
wrapaaioM  on  every  side  of  me  ;  but,  by  the  all-powerful 
«apeBsatioDaofProvidence,I  have  been  protected.'  'To 
t^«  pnblic;  said  Davis,  a  learned  Divine,  in  the  following 
"J^'Oib,  M  point  out  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel  Washing?" 
J'^  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  preserved 
»  w  siroal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  his 
feamry.'  •  Who  is  Mr.  Washington  ?'  asked  Lord  Hali- 
^^  » few  months  later.  •  I  know  nothing  of  him,'  he  ad- 
H  'but  that  they  say  he  behaved  in  Braddock's  action 
« bwely  as  if  he  reaUy  loved  the  whistling  of  bullets.' 

Soch  was  the  critical  commencement  of  that  wondrous 
toaree  of  splendid  achievement,  and  temperance  in  victo- 
ry* »bich  leaves  the  lives  of  all  other  heroes,  ancient  or 
^m,  in  the  distance. 

^  other  passage  in  detached  portions  have  we  marked 
^ifer  quotation,  in  iuirodueing  which  a  single   word 


"  At  last  after  repeated  conquests  and  restorations,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  conceded  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Great  Britain.  Vet  the  name  of  Anuapolis,  the  presence 
of  a  feeble  English  garrison,  and  tlie  emigration  of  hardly 
five  or  six  English  families,  were  nearly  all  that  marked 
the  supremacy  of  Englond.  The  old  inhabitants  remain- 
ed on  the  soil  which  they  had  subdued,  hardly  conscious 
that  they  had  changed  theu-  sovereign.  They  still  loved 
the  language  and  the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  and  their 
religion  was  graven  upon  their  soils.  They  promised 
submission  to  England;  but  such  was  the  love  with  which 
France  had  inspired  them,  they  would  not  fight  against 
its  standard  or  renounce  its  name.  Though  conquered, 
they  were  French  neutrals. 

"  For  nearly  forty  years  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  they 
had  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  had  proit]>ei-ed  in  their 
seclusion.  No  tax-gatherer  counted  their  folds,  no  mag- 
istrate dwelt  in  their  hamlets.  The  pori«^h  priest  made 
their  records  and  regulated  successions.  Their  little  dis- 
putes were  settled  among  themselves,  with  scarcely  an 
instance  of  an  appeal  to  English  authority  at  Annapolis. 
The  pastures  were  covered  with  their  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  dikes,  raised  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  social  indus- 
try, Hhut  out  the  rivers  and  the  tide  from  alluvial  marshea 
of  exuberant  fertility.  The  meadows,  thus  reclaimed, 
were  covered  by  richest  grasses,  or  fields  of  wheat,  that 
yielded  fifty  and  thirty  fold  at  the  harvest.  Their  houses 
were  built  in  clusters,  neatly  constructed  ond  comforta- 
bly furnished,  and  around  them  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls 
abounded.  With  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  their 
women  made,  of  flax  from  their  own  fields,  of  fleeces  from 
their  own  flock,  coarse  hut  sufficient  clothing.  The  few 
foreign  luxuries  that  were  coveted  could  be  obtained  from 
Annapolis  or  Louisburg,  in  return  for  furs,  or  wheat,  or 
cattle. 

**  Thus  were  the  Acadians  happy  in  their  neutrality 
and  in  the  abundance  which  they  drew  from  their  native 
land.  They  formed,  as  it  were,  one  great  family.  Their 
morals  were  of  unaffected  purity.  Love  was  sanctified 
and  calmed  by  the  universal  custom  of  early  marriages. 
The  neighbors  of  the  community  would  assist  the  new 
couple  to  raise  their  cottage,  while  the  wilderness  offered 
land.  Their  numbers  increased,  and  the  colony,  which 
had  b«*gun  only  as  the  trading  station  of  a  coinpany,  with 
a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  counted,  perhaps,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants." 


Mr.  Bancroft  proceeds  to  inform  us  what  resulted  from 
the  sudden  change  of  masters  over  this  colony — how  the 
feelings  of  a  simple  and  unoffending  peasantry  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  British  soldiers — how  their  property  waa 
taken  firom  them  without  pretence  of  right — how  they 
were  constrained  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion, 
and  how  meekly  they  submitted  to  all  these  outrages. 

"The  Acadians  cowered  before  their  masters,  hoping 
forbearance :  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  England; 
in  their  single-miudedness  and  sincerity,  refusing  to  pledge 
themselves  to  bear  arms  against  France.  The  English 
were  masters  of  the  sea,  were  undisputed  lords  of  the 
country,  and  could  exercise  clemency  without  apprehen- 
sion. Not  a  whisper  gave  a  warning  of  their  purpose, 
till  it  was  ripe  for  execution. 

*'But  it  had  been  'determined  upon'  after  the  ancient 
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derica  of  Oriental  despotiein,  that  the  French  inhabitant* 
of  Acadia  should  be  carried  ewaj  into  captiTity  to  other 
parta  of  the  British  dominion** 

«  •  «  «  « 

"  France  remembered  the  descendanta  of  her  sons  in 
the  hour  of  their  aflSiction,  and  asked  that  they  might 
have  time  to  remove  from  the  peninsula  with  their  efTectn, 
leaving  their  lands  to  the  English  ;  hut  the  answer  of  the 
British  minister  claimed  them  as  useful  subjects,  and  re- 
fused them  the  liberty  of  transmigration. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Minas  and  the  adjacent  country 
pleaded  with  the  British  officers  for  the  restitution  of  their 
boats  and  their  guns,  promising  fidelity,  if  they  could  but 
retain  their  liberties,  and  declaring  that  not  the  want  of 
arms,  but  their  conscience,  should  engage  them  not  to 
revolt.  '  The  memorial,*  said  Lawrence  in  council,  '  is 
highly  arrogant,  insidious  and  insulting.*  The  memori- 
alists, at  his  Bunnnons,  came  submissively  to  Halifax. 
*  You  want  your  canoes  for  carrying  provisions  to  the 
enemy,*  said  he  to  them,  though  he  knew  no  enemy  was 
loft  in  their  vicinity.  *  Guns  are  no  part  of  your  goods,' 
ho  continued,  *as  by  the  laws  of  England  all  Roman 
Catholics  are  restricted  from  having  arms,  and  are  subject 
to  penalties  if  arms  are  found  in  their  houses.  It  is  not 
the  langusge  of  British  subjects  to  talk  of  terms  with  the 
crown,  or  capitulate  about  their  fidelity  and  allegiance. 
What  excuse  can  you  make  for  your  presumption  in  treat- 
ing this  government  with  sach  indignity  as  to  expound  to 
them  the  nature  of  fidelity  7  Manifest  your  obedience  by 
immediately  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  common 
form  before  the  Council.* 

"  The  deputies  replied  that  they  should  do  as  the  gen- 
erality of  the  inhabitants  should  determine;  and  they 
merely  entreated  leave  to  return  home  and  consult  the 
body  of  their  people.  They  next  day  the  unhappy  men, 
foreseeing  the  sorrows  that  menaced  them,oflered  to  swear 
alleiiiance  unconditionally ;  but  they  were  told  that  by 
a  clause  in  a  British  statute,  persons  who  have  once  re- 
fused the  oaths  cannot  be  afterwards  permitted  to  take 
them,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  Popish  Recusants ;  and 
as  such  they  were  imprisoned.*' 

The  fiat,  it  seems,  hsd  gone  forth^DeUnda  eat  Cav 
ihagih-x\\t  savage  masters  would  rule.  What  follows  is 
the  saddest  tale  Mr.  Bancroft's  task  as  historian  could 
require  him  to  recount.  It  is  merely  a  recital  of  the  for- 
cible expulsion  :^ 

"  To  hunt  them  into  the  net  was  impracticable ;  artifice 
was  therefore  resorted  to.  fly  a  general  proclamation, 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  the  scarcely  conscious  victims, 
'  both  old  men  and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of 
ten  years  of  age,*  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  assem- 
ble at  their  respective  posts.  On  the  appointed  fifth  of 
September,  they  obeyed.  At  Grand  Pr6,  for  example, 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed  men  came  togctlicr. 
They  were  marched  into  the  church,  and  its  avenues  were 
closed,  when  Winslow,  the  American  commander,  placed 
himself  in  their  centre,  and  spoke : — '  You  are  convened 
together  to  manifest  to  you  His  Majesty's  final  resolution 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  province.  Your 
lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  live  stock  of 
all  sorts,  are  to  be  removed  from  this  his  province.  I  am 
through  His  Majesty's  goodness,  directed  to  allow  you 
liberty  to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods,  as 
many  as  you  can,  without  discommoding  the  vessels  you 
go  in.*  And  he  then  declared  them  the  king*s  prisoners. 
Their  wives  and  families  shnred  their  lot ;  their  sons,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  number,  their  daughters,  five 
hundred  and  seven ty-six ;  in  the  whole,  women  and  babes 
and  old  men  and  children  uU  included,  nineteen  hundred 


and  twenty-thice  sonls.  The  blow  was  tnddea ;  they  fasi 
left  home  but  for  the  morning,  and  they  never  were  to  re 
turn.  Their  cattle  were  to  stay  unfed  in  the  stalls,  tbei 
fires  to  die  out  on  tlieir  hearths.  They  had  for  that  fim 
day  even  no  food  for  themselves  or  their  childreo,  sai 
were  compelled  to  beg  for  bread. 

The  tenth  of  September  was  the  day  for  the  enibsi1» 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  exiles.  They  were  drawn  op  si] 
deep,  and  the  young  men,  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  ti 
number,  were  ordered  to  march  first  on  board  the  res^sl 
They  could  leave  their  fiirms  and  cottsges,  the  »badi 
rocks  on  which  they  had  reclined,  their  herds  and  dmi 
gamers ;  hut  nature  yearned  within  them,  and  they  woold 
not  be  separated  from  their  parents.  Yet  of  what  tni 
was  the  frenzied  despair  of  the  unarmed  youth  ?  Tbev 
had  not  one  weapon  ;  the  bayonet  drove  them  to  obe,> ; 
and  they  marched  slowly  and  heavily  from  the  chapel  tc 
the  shore,  between  women  and  children,  who,  kocfDoi: 
prayed  for  blessings  on  their  heads,  they  themselves  weep- 
ing, and  praying,  and  singing  hyraos.  The  seaion  wiml 
next;  the  wives  and  children  must  wait  till  other  tiins- 
port  vessels  arrived.  The  delay  had  its  horrors.  The 
wretched  people  left  behind  were  kept  together  aetr  tbc 
sea,  without  proper  food  or  raiment,  or  shelter,  till  otltfr 
ships  came  to  take  them  away  ;  and  December  with  iti 
appalling  cold  had  struck  the  8hiverittg,half-cltd,brokcih 
hearted  suflforers  before  the  last  of  them  were  n»nioved. 
*The  embarkation  of  the  inhabitants  goes  on  butFiowlv/ 
wrote  Monckton,  from  Fort  Cumberland,  near  which  be 
had  burned  three  hamleu,  *  the  most  part  of  the  wivfsof 
the  men  we  have  prisouers  are  gone  ofif  with  their  chil- 
dren, in  hopes  I  would  not  send  ofiT  their  hosbasda  with- 
out them.*  Their  hope  was  vain.  Near  Aooapoii^  a 
hundred  heads  of  families  fled  to  the  woods,  sad  a  party 
was  detached  on  the  hunt  to  bring  them  in.  'OarrolJien 
bate  them,'  wrote  an  officer  on  this  occaakw,  'asd  ifibcr 
can  but  find  a  pretext  to  kill  them,  they  will.'  Didapri^ 
oner  seek  to  escape  ?  He  was  shot  down  by  the  seotmcl- 
Yet  some  fled  to  Quebec  ;  more  than  three  thousand  hid 
withdrawn  to  Miramichi,  and  the  region  south  of  the  R»-| 
tigouche ;  some  found  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joha'f 
and  its  branchea ;  some  found  a  lair  in  their  native  foietl^ 
some  were  charitably  sheltered  from  the  En(dt»b  to  ^ 
wigwams  of  the  savages.  But  seven  tboosaad  of  tbi 
banished  people  were  driven  on  board  ships, aod  scatte 
among  the  English  colonies, from  New  Hampshire  to 
gia  alone ;  one  thousand  and  twenty  to  Sooth  Caro) 
alone.  They  were  cast  ashore  without  resources ;  bat 
the  poor-house  as  a  shelter  for  their  oflbpriog,  aod  abb 
ring  the  thought  of  selling  themselves  as  laboren-  Hoi 
holds,  too,  were  separated:  the  colonial  newspaper*  C'J 
tained  advertisements  of  members  of  fomilies  teekinr  i 
companions,  of  sons  anxious  to  reach  and  relieve 
parents,  of  mothers  mourning  for  their  childreo. 

'*The  wanderers  sighed  for  their  native  cosotry;  b 
to  prevent  their  return,  their  villages,  from  .4nnapob? 
the  isthmus,  were  laid  waste.    Their  old  homes  wm  b 
ruins.    In  the  district  of  Minas,  for  instance,  two  hand 
and  fifty  of  their  houses,  and  more  than  as  nraoy  bi 
were  consumed.    The  live  stock  which  beloeged  lo 
consisting  of  great  numbere  of  homed  cattle,  ho^s.  sb 
and  horses,  were  seized  as  spoils  and  dispo»cd  ot  b> 
English  officials.    A  beautiful  and  fertile  iraci  of  couo 
was  reduced  to  a  solitude.    There  was  none  left  x<^ 
the  ashes  of  the  cottages  of  the  Acadiaos,bot  the  fwi 
watch-dog,  vainly  seeking  the  hands  that  fed  bio 
ets  of  forest-trees  choked  their  orchards;  the  ocean  bf 
over  their  neglected  dikes,  and  desolated  their  m 

"Relentless  misfortune  pursued  the  exiles  •l'*^ 
they  fled.  Those  sent  to  Georgia,  drawn  by  a  ks* ' 
the  spot  where  they  were  bom  as  strong  at  that  a. 
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captive  Jews,  who  wept  by  the  side  of  the  riven  of  Baby- 
loo  ibrtbdr  own  temple  and  land,  eecaped  to  sea  in  boatSi 
udwcDt  eouiing  from  harbor  to  harbor;  but  when  they 
hid  icached  New  England,  juet  as  they  would  have  eet 
nil  for  their  native  fields,  they  were  stopped  by  orders 
ftm  Nova  Scotia.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the  St.  John*8 
vefe  torn  once  more  from  their  new  homes.  When  Can* 
uU  fionendered,  hatred  with  its  worst  venom  pursued 
(be  fiAeen  hundred  who  remained  south  of  the  Risti- 
goacbe.  Once  more  those  who  dwelt  in  Pennsylva- 
Dta  prpsated  a  bumble  petition  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun, 
ibea  the  British  Commander-in-chief  in  America ;  and  the 
fitli-hnned  peer,  offended  that  the  prayer  was  made  in 
French,  seized  their  five  principal  men,  who  in  their  own 
l&od  bad  been  persons  of  dignity  and  substance,  and  sbip- 
pd  tbein  to  England,  with  the  request  that  they  might  be 
kept  from  ever  again  becoming  troublesome  by  being 
raosi^ed  to  service  as  common  sailors  on  board  ships  of 
war." 

•  •  •  •  • 

''I  know  not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  race  keep  the 
records  of  wounds  so  wantonly  inflicted,  so  bitter  and  bo 
IKveniud,  as  fell  upon  the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia. 


ti 


Ourliioita  here,  compel  us  to  stop  in  our  notice  of  this 
eiccUent  continuation  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History.  The 
i|QotatioDB  we  have  given  are  ample  to  show  with  what 
n>int  the  author  has  treated  the  stirring  subject  of  his  la- 
Inn,  and  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  subsequent  vol- 
loeg  may  be  looked  for  with  an  eager  expectancy. 

A.  Morris  has  this  volume  for  sale. 


Tht.  NiPOLEON  BALUkDS,  by  Bon  Oauliier,  T%e  Po- 
^«l  Workt  uf  Loui9  Napoleon.  Novr  First  Trans- 
lated into  Plain  English.     New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

1832, 

The  original  London  Edition  of  this  squib  was  pub- 
ibhed  anonymously,  from  which  fact  the  Literary  World 
*«s  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  really  came  from  the 
P^  of  Bod  Ganltier.  Mr.  Putnam  settled  the  matter  by 
t  »iateaieot  under  signature,  that  he  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Bi^oe,  the  London  publisher,  to  affix  the  name  of 
B<Hi  Gaaltier  to  the  reprint,  and  thai  Ae,  (Mr.  Putnam) 
fid  Mr.  Bogve  a  turn  etfual  to  half  the  profit  of  the 
^^teHtionfor  advance  proof  aheeU  ofU,  For  ourselves, 
vbiiewe  condole  with  Mr.  Putnam  over  his  bad  bargain, 
*e  cannot  see  how  any  one  should  hesitate  as  to  the  pa- 
^tj  of  these  Napoleon  Ballads.  The  resemblance  to 
the  Cooiie  Ballads  is  perfect.  They  are  just  as  dull,  as 
kaltbg  and  as  vulgar  as  their  predecessors,  and  if  possi- 
ble more  so.  In  the  matter  of  poetic  desecration  by  par- 
ody, perhaps  Bon  Gaultier  has  exceeded  himself,  for  he 
s&dertakee  to  cover  with  ridicule,  in  a  pointless  and  des- 
picable imitation,  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in 
^  /«  Memoriam — a  feat  about  equal  to  enacting  Hsrle- 
^io  in  a  grave-yard.  That  the  Professor  of  Belles  Let- 
-in the  University  of  Edinburgh  could  stoop  to  such 
^  buffoonery,  fills  us  with  astonishment. 

hcaanot  be  denied  that  the  Prince  President  offers  as 
4tr  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  satire  as  was  overset  up  be- 
^  men,  but  this  onlv  renders  the  misses  of  Bon  Gaul- 
icr  the  more  palpable.  One  of  his  parodies  we  consider 
ntJ)?r  ciever—that  of  the  Raven — the  best  stanzas  of 
*hjch  we  quote.  Louis  is  supposed  to  be  sitting  in  a 
^^^odun  garret,  meditating  npon  ihe  scarcity  of  hisfundu, 
vbea  suddenly  he  heard  a  tapping,  which  he  suspects  to 
De  the  knock  of  a  creditor  at  his  garret-door. 


Upon  this  I  rose  and  hearkened— when,  behold,  my  wia- 

dow  darkened. 
As  by  some  opaquish  object  which  was  never  there  be* 

fore; 
**  Surely,"  said  I,  ^  there  is  something— clearly.  too,a  very 

rum  thing. 
For  it*s  not  at  all  a  dumb  thing,  at  the  window,  not  the 

door, 
I  wonder  whether  it  can  be  a  message  from  the  Empe- 

rore. 

I  never  had  one^not  before.** 


Open,  then,  I  flung  the  shottei^-and,  as  sure  as  bread*! 

not  butter. 
In  there  stepped  a  fine  gilt  eagle— Eagle  of  the  Empe- 

rore; 
Not  a  minute  stay'd  or  stopped  he^not  a  civil  word  he 

dropped  me ; 
But,  with  mien  quite  free  and  easy,  perched  above  my 

chamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Grisi  just  above  my  garret  door : 
Perched  and  grinned,  and  nothing  more. 

Then,  as  this  strange  bird  kept  staring  at  me  with  bis  eyes 

so  glaring. 
Till  I'm  sure  there's  no  declaring  what  I  felt  upon  that 

floor, 
I  cried  unto  the  gilded  eagle — "  Who  hath  sent  thee  like 

a  beagle, 
Not,  Pm  sure  selon  let  rlgltB^  to  this  twice  confonaied 

shore? 
Tell  me,  have  you  brought  a  token  from  the  awful  Em- 

perore?" 

Quoth  the  Eagle,  "*  You're  a  bore! 


If 


**EagIe!"  cried  I,  ''what  the  devil?    Is  this  kind  of  con- 

duct  civil, 
Coming  using  language  evil — coolly  calling  me  a  borsT 
If  you  have  comofor  a  treat  here,  you'll  not  get  an  ounce 

of  meat  here." 
And,  in  fact,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  somehow  rather 

swore; 
But  'twas  enough  to  make  one — when,  quoth  the  bird 

above  the  door, 

"  You  have  a  great  fate  in  store.' 


f» 


'*Ha!  what  hear  I?"  cried  I;  "Eagle,  do  you  prophesy 
things  regal  7 

Do  you  say  I  shall  be  i§ralto  the  glorious  EmperoreT 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  saddened,  whether  it  will  e'er 
be  maddened 

With  a  fate  which  yet  it  hadn't— hadn't  ventured  to  im- 
plore? 

Come  here,  Eagle — sit  beside  me;"  but  it  muttered— 
"Nevermore! 

Hero's  my  place  above  the  door.' 


n 


And,  since  then,  the  Eagle's  sitting— never  flitting -ever 

sitting. 
Free  and  easy,  upon  Grisi,  up  above  my  palace  door. 
And  it*s  ever  me  reminding  how  upon  me  it  is  binding 
To  pursue  tlie  syxtem  grinding — of  the  glorious  Empe- 

rore. 
And  from  that  glorious  system  of  the  glorious  Emperored 
ril  be  parted— never  more. 
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DolIars  and  Cents,  by  Akt  Lothrop.    New  York. 
Geo.  P.  Putoam,  10  Park  Place.    1852. 

These  yolumes,  in  their  literary  as  well  as  external 
character,  much  resemble  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World  " — ^tbat 
charmtDg  tale  which  we  recora mended  to  our  readers  on 
<its  first  appearance,  and  whose  popularity  we  at  that 
time  predicted.  We  attach  high  value  to  works  of  this 
description,  for  they  present  human  life  and  human  na^ 
ture  in  the  brave,  hopeful  view  which,  all  who  look  for 
happiness  should  strive  to  take  of  it,— they  show 
that  the  world  is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  a  place  of  sensuous 
enjoyment,  '*  still  from  one "  pleasure  "  to  another 
thrown;"  but  a  place  to  strnj^gle,  and  endure,  and  win 
peace  and  assured  happiness  for  ourselves  in,  by  bold, 
hopeful,  honest  exertion ;  and  they  moreover  teach  that 
highest  of  all  lessons,  other  than  religious,  that  to  do  our 
duty,  and  suppress  our  evil  desires  and  passions,  is  the 
surest  means  of  arriving  at  the  purest  earthly  joy.  In 
Che  *<Wide,  Wide  Worid,"  the  theme  of  the  book  is 
the  struggle  of  a  child,  naturally  passionate  and  wilful, 
with  her  evil  traits,  and'  her  final  mastery  of  them.  The 
book,  as  a  delineation  of  such  a  character,  and  the  vehe- 
ment contest  between  right  and  wrong,  in  such  a  nature, 
is  invaluable.  We  think  no  one  could  possibly  fail  to  be 
bettered  by  it;  and  in  this,  we  have  accorded  to  it  what 
seems  to  us  the  highest  praise; 

From  the  mysterious  and  enticing  title,  "Wide,  Wide 
World,"  to  "Dollars  and  Cents," — which  are  such  mate- 
rial things,  and  not  at  all  mysterious,  however  enticing 
they  may  be^the  descent  is  abrupt  and  sudden.  But 
we  think  the  book  will  be  found  far  better  than  the  title, 
(which  we  think  horribly  bad,)  and  in  *'CoIlingwood," 
the  numerous, — we  should  rather  say  innumerable- 
readers  of  Miss  Waruer*s  work,  will  not,  we  think,  be  dis- 
pleased to  meet  a  gentleman  closely  related  in  character 
to  "John."  The  struggle  depicted  in  this  book,  is  as  old 
as  civilization— and  will  impress  deeply  those  bold  and 
noble  hearts  who  have  passed  through  it,  strengthened 
and  purified.  To  such,  and  to  all  our  readers,  we  com- 
mend it. 

A.  Morris  has  it  for  sale. 


The  Chess  Todrnakent.  A  Collection  of  the  Games 
Flayed  at  this  Celebrated  Assemblage.  Illustrated  by 
Copious  Diagrams  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. By  H.  Staunton,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.  London : 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1852. 

This  goodly  volume  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
Parliament  or  Congress  of  Chess-playeni,  which  was  held 
in  London  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  the  subsequent 
passages  of  skill  in  the  ancient  game  of  chess,  which  took 
place  between  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
body.  The  author,  Mr.  Staunton,  seems  to  be  an  enthu- 
siast on  the  subject  of  his  favorite  diversion,  and  speaks 
of  the  triumphs  achieved  by  some  of  his  brother  players, 
very  much  as  Humboldt  would  speak  of  some  grand  dis- 
covery in  science,  eflfected  by  a  fellow-laborer  in  the 
great  cosmical  field  of  inquiry.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
share  Mr.  Staunton^s  iuterest  in  the  marchings  and  coun- 
termarchings  of  mere  ivory  Knights  and  Kings,  and  we 
fear  tlie  familiarity  with  chess  is  not  so  general  as  to  en- 
sure for  his  well  printed  volume  a  very  extended  sale. 
We  have  among  our  readers,  however,  many  excellent  old 
gentlemen  who  are  addicted  to  the  game,  and  who  would 
derive  great  entertain nirnt  from  Mr.  Sraunton*s  account 
of  the  Tournament.  To  these,  we  commend  the 
book,  as  well  as  to  such  beginners  as  have  already 
possessed   themselves  of  tlie   "Chess   Player's    Com- 


panion," by  the  same  author.  Like  all  the  publics 
tions  of  Mr.  Bohn,  this  volume  is  beautifiilly  printed  oi 
the  best  paper.  It  has  reached  us  through  J.  W.  Raa 
dolph  of  this  City,  finom  Bangs,  Brothers  &.  Co.,  of  tiri 
York,  Bohn*s  special  American  Agents,  bat  it  mtj  hi 
found  at  all  the  Bookstores. 


The  Works  op  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  EdUd  % 
Simon  Wilkin,  F.  L.  8,  Volumes  HI  and  IV.  Lo» 
don :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Gsrde& 
1852. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  edition  of  SirThoniU 
Browne,  embraced  in  Bohn*s  Antiquarian  Libran'.  Tbe] 
contain  those  writings  of  the  quaint  old  English  philoMJ 
pher  upon  which  his  fame  most  securely  rests,  the  JKeiij 
gio  Medici,  Christian  Morals,  and  that  wonderful  aoq 
eloquent  disquisition  en  tit  led  Um-BurioL  There  is  giveij 
also,  what  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seeo  before,  i| 
very  curious  and  delightful  correspondence  from  whic| 
we  derive  some  more  accurate  notion  of  Sir  Tbonifts,  u^ 
propria  persona,  than  can  be  obtained  from  toy  otfae^ 
source.  We  rejoice  over  this  new  edition  of  one  of  M 
old  Classic  English  writers,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Bohn,  viul 
has  already  brought  out  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Milton,  u  ^ 
prose  writer,  in  a  fresh  garb,  will  continue  to  isflue  $ucl| 
books,  of  which  we  can  never  have  too  many.  Ban^j 
Brothers  &l  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  sent  va  thex  tol 
umes  through  J.  W.  Randolph,  at  whose  bookstore  the; 
can  be  obtained. 


The  Onward  Age  :  An  Anniversary  Poem.  Recife 
Before  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Astocia- 
turn  of  Cincinnati,  in  Honor  of  its  Eighteenth  iinoi^er 
sory.  By  T.  Buchanan  Read.  Cincinnati:  Pabli^b 
ed  by  the  Association.    1852. 

The  exulting  march  of  passing  events  has  sot.  io  otu 
time,  been  sung  in  sweeter  numbers  than  in  the  Aowiaj 
decasyllabics  of  this  very  finished  producbOB.  The  «a 
thorns  reputation  among  the  American  votaries  of  tb< 
Muse  has  already  been  sufficiently  established,  but  wen 
this  not  the  case,  there  is  enough  of  fancy  and  of  melodi 
ous  diction  in  the  •*  Onward  Age,"  to  set  up  any  man  a* 
a  poet.  Witness  a  single  extract,  with  wbkh  we  diiuitii 
the  brochwre: 

Onward  forever,  through  the  darkness  horled, 
With  all  its  medley  burden,  swings  the  world- 
Reels  its  great  cycles,  without  thought  or  will. 
Pierced  to  the  center  with  the  whirling  thrill: 
While  Man,  confused,  stares  up  with  diszv  eight, 
And  stumbles  on  through  error  toward  the  right: 
His  restless  nature,  urging  like  a  goad, 
Drives  him  afar,  but  dimly  points  the  road— 
The  scanty  lantern  of  his  gathered  lore 
Shines  round  his  feet,  but  darkens  all  before. 

Happily  for  him,  a  surer  light  is  given — 
A  ray  of  love  that  shines  direct  from  Heaven. 
Oh,  what  were  Earth  by  sacred  Love  forgot?^ 
A  soulless  wanderer—a  desert  spot!— 
Howling  through  time  beneath  its  ban  of  &te. 
And  frighting  space,  with  all  its  demon  freight; 
Then  life  won  Id  on  her  dusky  forehead  wear 
The  twisted  horrors  of  Medusa's  hair — 
And  black  annihilation  only  be 
The  last  great  boon  to  all  humanity! 
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Bat  OB  fiweTer--the  eelestial  ^em 
That  lit  the  Blight  o'er  ancient  Beibleham, 
Wins  its  clear  way  with  wide,  increasing  raye, 
Till  e'en  the  noontide  brightens  in  its  blaze. 
Blest  with  that  lifbt,  wfaich  guides  along  tbe  vany 
Man  follows  Nature's  ever  onward  plan  ; 
Ht9  tireless  spirit,  like  the  ocean  stirred, 
Reita  sot  till  God*s  coounanding  voice  is  heard. 

iMg  *en  his  fleets  the  trackless  seas  explored, 

Farthroagh  the  glowing  West  his  &ncy  soared— 

In  cloods  prophetic  round  the  dying  day 

Saw  phantom  landscapes  beckon  him  away,— 

The  BOD~the  moon — and  all  the  starry  host — 

Ud  the  wide  pathway  to  the  unseen  coast : — 

The  amber  weed,  long  weltering  through  the  brine, 

Told  Norway  secrets  of  the  tropic  line ; — 

Tbe  eider,  swinging  from  his  northern  nest. 

Bore  Greenland's  badge  upon  his  snowy  breast : 

Imajnnstion,  in  its  height  of  power, 

Like  Galileo  on  his  Tuscan  tower. 

By  Bcieoce  guided,  gazed  across  the  seas, 

Till  anknown  empires  wooed  the  Genoese. 


Tn  Ilutstrateo  Old  St.  Paul's  :  A  Tale  of  the 
Fli^eafid  the  Fire.  By  Wm,  HarrUon  Aintworth. 
T.  B.  Peterson,  98  Chestnut  street.    Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  like  Mr.  Ainsworth ;  and  we  cannot  say 
t^t  "Old  St.  Paul's"  is  any  improvement  on  that 
bf  ibt  of  bad  books  which  boast  that  gentleman's 
mtmiy,  ^'Rookwood,"  Mr.  Ainsworth's  first  and  best 
*«ri  reallj  had  something  in  it — though  that  something 
*<«of  a  d»agreeable  character.  The  weird  and  the  real, 
tfe  comoioDpIace  and  the  supernatural,  were  mixed  with 
fw  art,  and  Mr.  Dick  Turpin.  the  bold  highwayman, 
*i>ald  hare  found  no  fiiult  with  his  portrait.  But  as  in 
t^  rue  of  **  Jack  Sbeppard,"  the  revolting  and  the  me- 
Wramatic  ran  wild  and  ended  by  disgusting  the  reader. 
This  last  named  work  is  well  known  to  have  caused  the 
Barder  of  a  celebrated  gentleman  closely  connected  with 
£»  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  those  who  read  it  will  not 
*otider  thereat,  or  discredit  the  statement.  One  feels 
Wt  a  revolver  and  bowie  knife  sensation  on  rising  from 
Jtepfrnnal. 

"CrichtoD,"  Mr.  Ainsworth's  best  novel,  is  the  purest 
^imen  of  melodrama  we  have  ever  had  the  bad  fortune 
to  loeet  with.  We  are  quite  sure  that  such  a  farrago  of 
b^p-doora, secret  passages,  poisoned  goblets,  and  impos- 
^le  personages,  never  before  issued  from  human  brains, 
we  despair  of  saying  anything  bad  enough  for  **  Crich- 
««"  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  "Old  St.  Paul's,'' »» 
V2I  we  have  made  its  acquaintance,  is  of  the  same  stamp 
» the  re8t«  To  the  readers  of  such  works — that  is,  to  all 
vbo  revel  in  the  delineation  of  **  plague,  pestilence,"  and 
S^^ral  horrors,  (set  off  with  woodcuts) — we  promise  an 
^oiaal  treat.  But  to  those  of  simpler  and  less  vitiated 
^"'(^V-to  all  who  prefer  sense  and  nature  to  bombast 
*^  iDeJodrama,  we  would  recommend  a  careful  avoid- 
">»  of  this  **  Ust  and  best." 

^e  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  it  to  Messrs.  West  & 
Brother. 


saying  that  he  is  tbe  very  worst  historian  we  have  ever 
read.  He  sems  to  have  as  little  regard  fur  facts  and  au- 
thorities,  as  if  to  tell  the  truth  was  not  an  object  to  be 
aimed  at  in  such  composition.  The  present  volume  is  a 
very  excellent  companion  for  its  predecessor,  end  taken 
together  they  constitute  about  as  untrustworthy  and 
fanciful  a  piece  of  historical  narrative  as  was  ever  penned  * 
by  a  crack-brained  poet.  The  book  is  well  printed  by 
the  Harpers,  and  may  be  fotmd  at  the  bookstore  of  A. 
Morris. 


Thi  HlfTORT  Of  THK  RUTORATION  OF  MoNARCHT  IW 

PiAjici.    Bjf  Alphaiue  de  LamarUne.    Volume  II. 
^«wYork:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1852. 

Koatieor  de  Lamartine  is  not  an  esppcial  favorite  with 
M  in  any  walk  of  literature,  but  w«  have  no  hesitation  in 


The  DaTs  of  Brucx:  A  Story  from  BeaUUh  HUtarp, 
By  Grace  Aouilar,  Au&or  of  *  Home  Influenee* 
d&Ca  dec.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  200  Broadway.   1852. 

We  have  so  often  bad  occasion  to  commend  the  writings 
of  Grace  Aguilar  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  that  we 
deem  it  unnecessaiy  to  pass  in  extended  review  the  pre- 
sent  posthumous  publication.  It  is  a  work  of  fiction  in* 
terwoven  with  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  peri- 
ods in  tbe  annals  of  Scotland,  and  will  be  read  with  avid* 
ity  by  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  abilities  of  tbe  author. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris« 


Thr  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by 
Robert  Chambers,  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Harper  d& 
Brothers.    1852. 

We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  by  the  second  volume 
of  this  excellent  work,  that  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  en- 
tertaining edition  of  Bums  ever  published.  The  biogra- 
phy is  all  the  better  for  having  the  poems  embodied  in  it, 
and  the  poems  derive  an  additional  charm  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  composition.  We  look 
with  impatience  for  the  succeeding  volumes. 

For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Lexicon  of  Frxemasonrt,  Containing  Definitions  of  all 
its  communicable  terms.  Notices  of  its  History,  Tradi- 
tions and  Antiquities,  and  an  account  of  all  the  Ritee 
and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient  world.  By  Albert  G. 
Mackey,  M.  D.  From  the  press  of  Walker  6c  James* 
Charleston,  and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

The  design  and  character  of  this  volume  are  so  well 
set  forth  in  the  title  page  given  above,  that  comment  firom 
us  is  quite  unnecessary.  To  tbe  young  member  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  we  should  consider  it  very  especially 
useful,  as  a  guide.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  handsome  a 
volume  from  the  Charieston  press,  as  it  assures  us  that 
we  need  no  longer  rely  upon  the  North  to  usher  our  hooka 
to  the  world  in  graceful  and  appropriate  externals. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  sent  it  to  us. 


Zephtrb  From  Italy  and  Sicily.  By  William  M. 
Gould.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  200 
Broadway.    1850. 

A  sad  interest  attaches  to  this  volume,  in  the  fact  that 
since  its  publication  tbe  author  has  died.  We  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  anything  from  bis  pen  before  these 
pleasant  recollections  of  travel,  but  we  are  justified  by 
them  in  saying  that  in  his  premature  death  American  Lit- 
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erttura  has  lost  one  who  mii^ht  have  become  a  shiniofc 
oroament  to  it.  Mr.  Gould's  style  is  somewhat  florid 
and  redundant)  but  the  reader  does  not  tire  in  his  compa- 
ny. To  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  topography  of  the 
celebrated  battle-fields  of  Napoleon,  the  roluroe  will  be 
highly  interesting,  as  the  author  seems  to  have  made  a 
tpeeUUm  of  the  Emperor^s  campaigns,  and  describes  with 
great  particularity,  every  such  locality  that  he  visited. 

The  work  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  West  & 
Brother. 


Ow  THE  Study  of  Words.  By  Richard  Chsvenix 
Trench,  B.  D.,  etc.,  etc.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  New 
York.    1852. 

To  most  men,  even  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  profes- 
gional  study,  no  one  branch  of  investigation  seems  so  friv-> 
olous  or  unprofitable  as,  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we 
will  call,  verboloffy.  The  students  of  language  are  there- 
fore treated  with  less  consideration  than  any  other  class 
of  mental  laborer/i.  But  no  thinking  person  can  read  Mr, 
Trench's  volume  without  being  convinced  of  the  injustice 
chat  is  thus  done  to  philologists,  for  he  has  succeeded  in 
showing  that  words  are  things,  and  things  too  of  g^at 
moment,  on  the  proper  use  and  employment  of  which, 
may  depend  much  of  the  purpose  and  determination  of 
our  lives .  As  a  historical  treatise,  this  work  of  Mr.  Trench 
possesses  an  interest  second  to  few  efforts  of  its  class, 
ibllowing  up  the  noble  and  copious  English  of  our  own 
day,  through  many  revolutions  and  vicissitudes,  conflicts 
end  changes,  to  its  origin  in  the  dusky  past,  and  stopping 
by  the  way,  to  descant  on  kindred  topics  of  an  episodical 
nature.  We  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  pub- 
lic.   It  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Papers  prom  the  Qi;arterlt  Review.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  it  Company,  200  Broadway. 

We  recollect  having  marked  each  of  these  five  articles, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  for  a  second  reading, 
which  we  have  given  them  in  the  pages  of  this  handsome- 
ly printed  volume.  Now  we  lay  the  book  upon  our 
•helves,  in  order  that,  at  some  fitting  season,  when  we 
shall  need  recreation,  the  papers  may  be  *  read  a  third 
time.'  l*he  paper  on  the  ''Printer's  Devil,"  quite  ex- 
hausts the  subject,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  written  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  ''Gastronomy  and 
Gastronomers'*  is  playfully  learned,  and  the  "Art  of 
Drsss"  is  a  wery  curious  piece  of  ssthetical  composition. 
We  hope  the  Appletons  will  give  us  further  compilations 
from  the  Foreign  Reviews.  If  seleclid  with  taste  and 
discrimination,  they  would  prove  among  the  most  accept- 
sible  volumes  of  their  Popular  Library.  J.  W.  Randolph 
has  this  work  for  sale. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Randolph  Maeon 
Mttgaxine  and  the  SaiUkem  Repertory  and  College  Re* 
rnev.  Each  of  these  publications  comes  to  us  from  a 
Virginia  seminary  of  leaming^the  former,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, being  conducted  by  the  students  of  Randolph  Ma- 
con College,  and  the  latter  by  the  Faculty  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  at  Emory,  in  the  Southwestern  part  of 
the  State.  The  Magaxine  is  highly  creditable  as  a  liter- 
ary journal  to  the  Institution  with  which  it  is  connected, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  work  of  more  expe- 


rienced hands  in  the  Reperiory,  It  is  to  be  expect 
that  Professors  will  write  better  than  students,  ao«1  tl 
comparison  we  have  made  is  not  tfaerefors  dtsparagins 
the  younger  class.  In  tbe  May  number  of  the  Rep« 
tory,  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  aveiy  able  iti 
cle  on  "  English  Orthoepy"  which  would  grace  the  p) 
ges  of  any  review,  American  or  foreign. 


Marco  Paulo's  Voyages  aitd  Travels.   Bt  Jico 
Abbott.   New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.   1852. 

Of  this  juvenile  series  we  have  received  the  6m  t« 
volumes,  embracing  the  adventures  of  Marco  Paulo  i 
New  York  City  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  They  are  ea 
bellfshed  with  numerous  wood-engravings  Ulustmnnf  tli 
localities,  and  are  likely  to  afford  great  pleasure  to  th 
class  of  readera  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

A.  Morris  has  them  for  sale. 


Blackwood  for  June  has  been  sent  to  us  by  ibeRirh 
mond  Agents-^Messra.  Nash  &  Woodbouse.  The  6tftp 
pointinent  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  **My  No^ci.' 
from  the  table  of  contents,  was  amply  compeasated  by  dx 
raciness  and  spirit  of  several  of  its  articles.  lodeeJ,  w< 
have  not  seen  so  good  a  number,  indepeodeoily  o^  Bal- 
wer's  sweet  and  tearful  romance,  for  many  moatfas  put 
It  is  worthy  of  the  palmy  days  of  old  Christopher. 


Horse  Shoe  Robinsox:  A  TaU  tfAe  Terf  Afffn- 
daney.  By  John  P,  Kennedy,  author  of  "Svalluw 
Bam."  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  10  Park  Plue^ 
1858. 


We  expressed,  upon  the  recent  appearance  of  *  S 
low  Barn,"  the  gratification  afforded  us  by  thii  oew 
handsome  edition  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  woriu.   Hw  P 
volume  is  presented  to  us  in  a  tjrpography  woithj  of 
high  literary  excellence,  though  the  fonn  of  the  book 
rather  clumsy  for  convenient  perusal.    Mr.  Pataaiu 
remedied  this  to  some  extent,  by  dividing  a  portion  oil 
edition  into  two  volumes.    Of  **  Horse  Shoe  RobiD«n'* 
a  work  of  fiction,  we  are  sure  we  need  not  now 
the  popularity  it  ei^oyed  seventeen  years  ago  was  oo( 
deserved,  and  will  be  revived  in  full  force  aiDoo|ib< 
ent  generation.  As  a  pourtrayer  of  Southern  life  tB<i  cb< 
acter,  as  a  genial  and  eloquent  delineator  of  Nature 
her  wild  and  firolk;  hour  of  infancy,"  and  as  a  vnw 
flowing  and  elegant  English,  Mr.  Kennedy  v  equall^ 
be  admired,  and  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  Ltteraiui* 
the  age. 


The  Haipen  are  about  bringing  to  a  close  both  lij 
lustrated  serials,  which  have  been  in  course  of  pub'^ 
tion  by  them  for  some  months  past    The  lait  dbok 
"  London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,"  »  ^.  "J^ 
rious  and  valuable  statistics,  and  Loasing's  "Field 
of  the  Revolution"  has  reached  the  Soutbein 
whfch  will  render  the  succeeding  numbers  of  |r^i  ^ 
est  to  Southern  readera. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Skttch ofBraziiietn  History;  Name  and  Discove- 
ry of  the  Country  ;  Founding  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ; 
Tk  tiU  of  the  City. 

m 

Before  laodiog,  let  us  refreBb  our  memories  n 
iiitle  in^tbe  history  of  the  foundatiou  of  the  city  ; 
u  outline  of  eveots  connected  with  Brazil,  geo- 
eraily  may  be  gathered  from  the  cbrouological 
table  appended. 

Ob  the  22d  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1500.  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral,  ia  command  of  a  Portuguese 
iqaadroB,  descried  the  land  in  about  seventeen 
^rees  of  Sooth  latitude ;  but  not  finding  there 
t  coaveoieot  harbor  or  port,  he  steered  to  the 
Mrtbward,  and  entered  a  hay,  afterwards  named 
Porto  Seguro,  where,  on  the  6rst  day  of  May, 
1^,  in  the  name  of  Dom  Manuel,  King  of  Por- 
tQgah  be  formally  tO(^  possession  of  the  newly 
(^^overed  country,  and  named  it  Vera  Cruz — 
tbe  Dew  country  of  Fera  Cruz.*  This  name  for 
Brazil  ii  found  upon  ancient  maps,  drawn  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  since  that 
period,  the  country  has  been  known,  uuder  its  pre* 
i^otdesignation.  About  the  year  1503,  two  vessels 
retanied  to  Portugal  from  Porto  Seguro,  laden 
vitb  a  wood,  which  from  the  intense  brightness 
^  ita  color,  was  called  6raza,  or  live  coals,  by 
tile  Portnguese;  the  nnme  thus  given  to  the 
*ood,  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  country, 
which  Cabral  had  called  Vera  Cruz. 

It  seems  the  coloring  properties  of  the  wood 
were  aecidentally  discovered.  An  ancient  voy- 
sger  in  the  16th  century,  relates,  that  while  in 
the  country — '*we  made  excellent  fires  of  this 
Brazil  wood :  I  remarked,  being  less  humid  than 
other  trees,  but  naturally  dry,  that  it  made  very 
liule  or  no  smoke  while  buruing.  One  day,  one 
of  our  company,  wishing  to  bleach  our  shirts, 
without  suspecting  any  thing,  put  some  of  the 
*^«a  of  this  w<ood  into  the  lye,  which,  instead  of 
ntking  them  white,  made  them  red,  and  al- 
though we  hastened  to  wash  them  afterwards, 
we  could  not  make  them  lose  the  color,  and  so 
we  bad  to  wear  thom."f 

•Abren  e  Lima— Uietorio  do  Bnizil— Br^sil  par  M. 
rerdiDaad  Denis. 
tDeaiB. 


It  is  recorded  that  a  Spaniard,  Juan  Dias  de 
Solis,  visited  the  harbor,  now  called  Rio  de  Ja* 
ueiro,  in  the  year  1515,  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Nictheroy,  or  Niterohy — the  concealed  wa- 
ters; and  in  1519,  two  Portuguese  navigators,  in  . 
the  service  of  Charles  I.,  entered  this  bay,  and 
remained  here  from  the  13th  till  the  27th  of  De- 
cember ;  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bahia  de  Santa 
Lvzxa, 

About  three  years  afterwards.  King  John  III., 
of  Portugal,  bearing  that  the  Spaniards  settled 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  were  incroaching  on  the 
domains  of  the  Portuguese,  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Martim  Affbnso 
de  Souza,  directing  that  he  should  erect  fortifi- 
cations and  distribute  lands  to  those  who  might 
wish  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country.  The 
squadron  touched  at  Bahia,  and,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1531,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro; it  remained  there  three  months,  and  sailed 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  Now,  the  Father  Ayres 
de  Casal  says,  in  bis  Corographia  Brazilica,  that 
the  squadron,  after  being  refreshed  at  Porto  Se- 
guro, entered  the  bay  of  Santa  Luiia^  the  name 
of  which  was  changed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  be- 
cause they  entered  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1532.  But,  according  to  the  Diary  of  Pero  Lo- 
pes de  Souza,  it  is  very  clear  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  name.  If  a  change 
were  made,  liecause  the  entrance  occurred  on 
the  30th  April,  1531,  and  not  as  Father  Ayres 
supposes,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1532;  at  the 
time,  the  name  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  already  known, 
inasmuch,  as  Pero  Lopes  very  simply  says : — 
**  Saturday,  April  30,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom<* 
ing  we  w*ere  up  with  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro*'— from  which  it  must  be  inferred  he  had 
heard  the  name  before  he  arrived.* 

The  deduction  from  all  this  is.  that  the  Etiro- 
peans  who  called  this  the  **  River  of  January,^ 
believed  the  bay  was  the  mouth  of  a  great  river; 
the  fact  is,  however,  the  streams  which  empty 
into  it,  are  very  smalL 

Of  the  founding  of  the  city,  I  can  merely  re- 
late, substantially,  the  statement  of  Geo.  Abren 
e  Lima;  he  seems  to  be  careful  in  his  assertions, 
and  therefore,  it  is  probably  correct. 

The  importance  which  Brazil  assumed  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Portuguese  government,  the 
natural  products  of  a  country  whose  wealth  was 
exaggerated  in  all  accounts  of  it,  seemed  to  sag- 

*  Historio  do  Brasil— Abreu  e  Lima. 
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gest  Co  all  commercial  and  navignting  people  of 
Europe,  that  their  flags  might  also  float  on  the 
ocean  which  laved  the  western  shores  of  South 
America.  Some  French  cruisers  had  already 
made  Bahia  and  Cape  Frio  celebrated  in  their 
country;  and  those  places,  in  their  opinion, 
should  not  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Portu- 
guese. The  idea  of  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Braail,  occurred,  among  the  first,  to  Nicholas 
Durand  de  Villegaignon,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and 
Vice  Admiral  of  Brittany ;  he  designed  to  estab- 
lish here  a  kind  of  independent  Sovereignty, 
which  might  be  an  asylum  for  Calvinists. 
whose  dogmas  he  had  adopted:  his  relations 
with  Admiral  Coligny,  favored  his  views  in  this 
respect. 

In  imitation  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  the 
pretext  of  forming  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
Villegaignon  concealed  from  the  Crown  of 
France,  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  and  to 
induce  Coligny  to  support  him  with  all  his  pow- 
er, he  assured  him  of  the  certainty  of  founding  in 
Brazil  a  colony  of  Calvinists ;  his  art  obtained 
for  him  the  command  of  two  well-armed  ships, 
and  with  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Nich- 
tberoy,  in  November  1555.  The  Tupinambas, 
who  inhabited  this  part  of  Brazil,  had.  for  a  long 
time,  trafficked  with  the  Corsairs  of  Dieppe;  and 
on  this  account,  they  joyfully  received  the 
French,  supposing  they  had  come  to  deliver  them 
from  the  oppression  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, by  neighboring  tribes  of  savages.  On  a 
desert  island,  belted  by  rocks  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  Admiral  disembarked; 
he  there  coustructed  a  rude  fortress,  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Coligny,  but  it  now  bears  that 
of  its  founder. 

After  establishing  his  first  relations  with  the 
natives,  Villegaignon  took  care  to  impress  on  the 
Crown  of  France,  the  value  of  his  brilliaut  ac- 
quisition, and  to  ask  for  reinforcements;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  secretly  asked  Coligny  to  send 
out  Doctors  or  Priests  of  the  Calviuistic  Sect. 
In  short,  a  new  expedition  was  prepared  at  the 
cost  of  Henry  H.,  under  the  command  o(  Boisle 
Comte,  a  nephew  of  the  same  Villegaignon,  with 
a  colony  of  French  Protestants,  and  two  Calvin- 
ist  Ministers:  this  expedition  arrived  in  March, 
1557,  at  Fort  Coligny,  where  it  was  received 
most  kindly  by  Villegaignon.  But  the  support 
and  propagation  of  Calvinism  was  no  longer  the 
chief  object  proposed;  he  began  to  show  a  pre- 
ference for  temporal  interests.  The  total  change 
ID  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  Villegaignon,  at 
once  proved  to  the  Protestant  colonists,  that  this 
Chief  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  Co- 
ligny. 

The  zeal  he  had  manifested  for  the  reformed 
religion,  was  feigned  :  when  it  became  his  inter- 


est to  change  his  party,  he  let  fall  the  masque, 
betraying  and  persecuting  the  Protestaat  cotun- 
ists.  This  sodden  change  was  attributed  to  let- 
ters from  Cardinal  de  Lorena,  which  cbargrJ 
that  he  had  abjured  the  Catholic  faith.  After 
the  conspiring  against  his  life*  be  became  more 
haughty  and  cruel,  and  treated  the  Protestants 
with  great  severity,  expelling  them  from  the  fort 
and  from  the  Continent.  VillegHignon  did  not 
long  retain  a  power  which  he  abused  io  the  most 
odious  manner.  His  means  of  defence  beiuj;  very 
much  reduced,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Fraare, 
(metropolis,)  and  obtain  new  aid  and  a  successful 
termination  of  his  projects.  He  left  the  fort  aod 
island,  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  Frenchmen  in 
liis  confidence,  and  on  setting  out,  be  caused  i 
Protestant  Minister,  who  had  remained  with  him, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  disturbances  which  followed  the  death  of 
Henry  II.,  contravened  his  vast  designs.  Finally, 
as  soon  as  bis  nascent  colony  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Portuguese,  he  renounced  all  hu  hopes  ia 
Brazil,  as  well  as  the  hopes  which  had  so  loog 
flattered  his  ambition;  and  returning  to  his  es- 
tate in  Beauvais,  he  died  after  some  years*  leav- 
ing an  unenviable  memory  behind  htm.  Ambitioa 
and  religious  zeal  divided  the  most  remarkable 
epoch  of  his  life.  Each  of  theae  sentioieots  served 
him  alternately  for  masque;  and  wbea  he  ceased 
to  play  this  double  part,  declaring  himself  to  be 
opposed  to  Calvinism,  he  received  the  oaoie  of 
the  Cam  of  America,  from  the  Freoch  Pro- 
testants. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Coort  of 
Lisbon,  jealous  of  its  commercial  advantagei, 
should  suffer  four  years  to  elapse  without  hetag 
disquieted  by  the  enterprize  of  ViUegaignoD. 
The  Jesuits  at  last  roused  the  cabinet  at  Lisbon 
from  lethargy  by  their  reports,  and  finally  broogbt 
Mendo  de  Sk  an  order  to  attack  and  expel  the 
French  from  Fort  Coligny ;  but  desiriog  to  exe- 
cute this  part  of  his  instructioos,  he  fouod  great 
repugnance  iu  the  counsel  of  his  subordiuates, 
whose  apprehensions  were  dissipated  by  Padre 
Nobrega,  who  accompanied  the  governor  io  this 
expedition,  giving  the  best  proof  of  correct  judg- 
ment, in  the  skill  with  which  be  drew  succours 
from  S.  Vicente,  which  decided  the  success  of 
the  enterprise. 

Finally,  Fort  Coligny  was  taken  by  assaalt  t« 
1560,  the  French  escaped  by  flying  to  their 
ships  or  to  the  main  land,  where,  joined  by  the 
Tamoyos.  they  fortified  themselves  again.  Meo- 
do  de  Qk  not  having  sufficient  force  to  hold  tbe 
island,  withdrew  the  artillery,  demolished  t))e 
works,  and  embarked  for  Saatoe,  with  the  view 
of  visiting  the  first  and  most  ancieot  CaptaiocT 
of  Braxil.  During  his  residence  there,  be  direct 
ed  tbe  establishmoDt  of  Santo  Andr^  to  be  trass 
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ferred  to  Pincioiogft,  because  exposed  to  sudrlea 
attacks  from  hostile  tribes.  la  this  newr  locality, 
the  coiooy  took  the  name  of  S.  Panlo,  and  came 
to  be  the  most  considerable,  and  most  flourishiDg 
citj  ID  this  part  of  Brazil,  As  the  road  from 
Santos  to  S.  Paulo  was  difficult,  and  infested  by 
Tamojos,  a  better  and  safer  road  was  opened 
liodertbe  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries. 

Oa  returning  to  S.  Salvador,  the  governor 
foond  himself  engaged  against  the  Aymores,  who 
laid  waste  the  Captaincies  of  Ilheos  and  Porto 
Segaro;  he  marched  against  them,  beating  them 
io  TarioDS  attacks,  and  drove  them  seventy 
leases  into  the  interior.  Still,  while  Mendo  de 
Sa  obtained  this  trinmph  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
wai  Tormed  one  of  the  most  terrible  confedera- 
tioM  of  savages,  that  ever  threatened  the  Por- 
tugueie  power  in  Brazil.  The  Tamoyos.  masters 
of  the  whdle  country  between  Riode  Janeiro  and 
S.  Vicente,  joined  to  attack  the  Portuguese. 
Sncceasfol  in  their  first  attack,  they  set  their  eyes 
DpoD  S.  Paulo,  which  would  have  been  aunihi- 
latfd  had  not  a  Catechist  discovered  their  pro- 
jeet.  The  town  itself  was  attacked,  but  defended 
bj  the  Chrbtian  Indians,  commanded  by  Martim 
AffboBo,  (baptismal  name  of  the  celebrated  Te- 
byre<;a,)  resisted,  with  destruction  to  the  sav- 
ages. 

Bat,  if  the  valor  of  this  Chief  and  the  zeal  of 
ti)e  Jesuits  were  manifest  in  the  successful  de- 
ieoee  of  S.  Paulo,  on  the  other  hand  the  enemy 
VI8  victorious  in  S.  Vicente,  and  in  the  Cap- 
t^iocy  of  Espirito  Santo,  where  Ferdinando  de 
Si  eon  of  the  Governor,  died  fighting.  The  war 
WIS  obstinately  continued  on  the  part  of  the  Ta- 
Dojos;  all  the  tribes  united  for  a  general  attack, 
>ad  the  danger  seemed  imminent  when  the  two 
Apostles  of  Brazil.  (Nobrega  and  Anchieta,)  full 
of  zeal  and  faith,  determined  to  risk  themselves 
vitb  the  savages  in  hope  of  obtaining  peace. 
ia  effect,  alter  five  months  spent  iu  suffering, 
loxiety  and  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  God  crowned 
the  lahofBof  hie  ministers,  in  a  pacification  which 
bid  beeo  so  diflfieult  to  obtain.  The  wonderful 
embassy  of  the  two  Missionaries  was  considered 
10  bsTe  saved  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

War  was  not  enough;  another  calamity  pressed 
Dfwa  the  rising  colonies.  Smallpox  was  intro- 
iioced  in  the  island  of  Itaparica,  afterwards  into 
^>  Salvador,  and  extended  its  ravages  on  the 
Bonbern  coast :  nearly  thirty  thousand  Indians, 
^bo  bad  been  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  were  ra* 
H^J  carried  off  by  the  disease.  This  destructive 
eootagion  was  followed  by  the  slow,  lingering 
^oorge  of  famine ;  as  if  the  atmosphere  were 
^osttmioated,  plants  rotted,  and  alt  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  as  well  as  men,  seemed  to  be  at- 
tteked  by  languor  and  death.  The  famine  caused 
t  lecottd   mortality;  of  eleven  establishmenu 


formed  by  the  Jesuits,  six  were  destroyed,  either 
by  death  of  the  inhabitants  or  by  their  desertion 
in  numbers;  they  fled  to  the  interior,  seeking  aa 
asylum  from  so  many  ills. 

When  the  Court  of  Lisbon  was  informed  that 
Nobrega  and  Anchieta  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Tamoyos,  it  was  at  once  determined  to 
found  a  coiooy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  without  delay, 
and  exclude  the  French  altogether,  who  had 
somehow,  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  spite 
of  their  defeat.  In  virtue  of  this  resolution,  the 
Queen  Regent  despatched  Estacio  de  S&,  ne* 
phew  of  the  Governor,  with  six  galleons  for  Ba« 
hia,  (1564.)  where  he  brought  an  order  to  his 
uncle  to  aid  him  with  all  the  colonial  force  in 
expelling  the  French  from  the  continent.  Mendo 
de  S^  immediately  assembled  all  bis  disposable 
force,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew,  who  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  then 
S.  Vicente,  where  others  joined  his  standard,  and 
he  obtained  some  small  vessels,  which  were  es- 
sential to  his  success. 

As  the  preparations  at  S.  Vicente  consumed 
the  rest  of  the  year,  1564,  Estacio  de  8k  could 
not  return  to  Rio  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  when  he  disembarked  near  the  Sugar 
Loaf  at  a  place  now  known  by  the  name  of  Praia 
Vermeiha,  where  his  dispositions  for  attacking 
the  French  were  made ;  but  they  being  advised 
of  his  approach,  repulsed  him  in  all  his  attacks* 
andsustained  thecontest  more  thanayear,in spite 
of  the  force,  council,  and  boldness  of  the  indefa- 
tigable missionary  Nobrega.  All  the  resources 
of  the  South  being  exhausted,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral; in  consequence  of  this  application,  Mendo 
de  8k  equipped  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Christavao  de  Barros,  and  accompanying  the  re- 
inforcement in  person,  he  arrived  at  his  nephew*8 
camp  on  the  18th  of  January,  1567.  The  gen- 
eral attack  wasdeferred  until  the  day  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, on  which  occasion  the  French  lost  the  strong 
fort  Ura.0aniri,  not  one  of  the  Tamoyos  who  de- 
fended the  entrenchments  escaping.  The  conquer- 
ors would  have  marched  against  another  fortress 
of  the  French,  which  they  also  would  have  carried 
by  assault ;  but,  in  the  first  attack.  Estacio  do 
8k  received  an  arrow  in  the  face,  from  the  effects 
of  which,  he  died  a  mouth  afterwards.  His  cou- 
sin, Salvador  Corr^a  de  S^  who  was  named 
his  successor,  at  once  assumed  the  command. 

Estacio  de  Sa  was  subsequently  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  which  his  epitaph* 
dated,  1585,  is  still  seen.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Villa- Velha,  which  stood  on  the  Praia  Ver- 
meiha, immediately  to  the  West,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  three  forts,  called  S&o-Diogo» 
S&o-Thoodoaio  and  S&o-Jo&o,  wore  boUt  adjacoai 
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to  Villa- Velha ;  and  subsequently  the  fort  now 
known  as  the  "forte  de  Praia  Vermelha,"  was 
constructed.* 

Few  French  died  in  these  two  decisive  actions, 
in  which  the  allied  Tamoyos  had  sustained  the 
whole  weight  of  the  fight.  When  the  latter  suc- 
cumbed, the  French  embarked  in  four  vessels 
they  had  in  port,  and  sailed  for  Peniambuco, 
where  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Captaincy,  so  that  there  was  nothing  lef^  them 
but  to  return  to  Europe.  Thus  terminated  for- 
ever in  Brazil,  an  ephemeral  power  which  threat- 
ened the  prospects  of  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Surely,  if  Mendo  de  Sk  had  been  less  loyal,  if 
Nobrega  and  Anchieta  had  been  less  skilful,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  now  the  capital  of  Brazil,  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  a  French  colony.  Immediately 
after  the  victory,  the  Governor  General,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  traced  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  bay,  the  plan  of  a  new  city,  which, 
after  existing  for  two  centuries,  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  Portuguese  America. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  city  of  St.  Sebastian  as- 
sumed a  regular  aspect,  when  Salvador  Corr^a  de 
S&,  the  same  who  had  distiuguished  himself  in 
the  conquest,  became  Governor.  Created  first 
Chief  Alcalde,  he  was  inaugurated  to  the  office 
with  all  the  formalities  usual  in  Portugal.  The 
Chief  of  the  converted  Indians.  Martim  AfTonso 
de  Souza,  alias  Ararigboia,  who  bad  distinguish- 
ed himself  so  much  in  the  last  expeditions,  was 
settled  with  bis  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  in  the  place  now  called  San  Lorenzo.  In 
the  meanwhile,  there  arrived  at  Cape  Frio,  four 
French  vessels,  probably  the  same  which  had 
been  driven  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernam- 
buro ;  Mendo  de  Sa  had  returned  to  San  Salva- 
dor, and  only  a  small  force  remained  in  charge 
of  the  Governor;  nevertheless,  Salvador  Corr6a 
de  S^  aided  by  the  ce?ei>rated  Ararigboia,  suc- 
ceeded in  again  expelfieg  them,  taking  one  ves- 
sel with  heavy  guns,  which  we  used  to  protect 
the  bar.  When  the  young  king,  Dom  Sebastian 
heard  of  the  noble  deportment  of  the  Brazilian 
Chief,  Martim  Alfonso  de  Souza,  he  bestowed 
on  him  the  **  habit  of  Christ,'*  and  sent  him  pre- 
eents  of  great  value,  among  which,  was  a  eoat  of 
arms,  an  honorable  mark  of  appreciation  and 
esteem. 

The  Jesuits,  always  busy  in  propagating  the 
faith,  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  both  in  India  and  America,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  King  resolved  to  send  to  Brazil 
a  reinforcement  of  these  Missionaries  with  Dom 
Luiz  de  Vasconcellos,  whom  be  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Mendo  de  S&,  in  the  government  of  the 
colttny.     Sixty-nine  Priests  assembled  at  Lisbon, 

*DieioQario  Geograpbico,  hictorico  0  detcriptiro   do 
ftmpcrio  d«  Bnisil.    Pariz,  1845. 


and  embarked  in  the  fleet  destined  to  carrv  tbe 
new  Governor.  At  that  period,  Portngal  btd 
not^ent  to  the  West  any  considerable  expedition; 
but  opposed  by  winds  and  currents,  it  wss  wpi- 
rated  and  totally  destroyed  by  two  famous  Cor- 
sairs, Jacques  de  Soria,  and  Jo3.o  Capdeville, 
Huguenots,  from  Rochelle,  intent  npoo  extermi- 
nating all  Catholics  who  might  fall  into  their 
power.  The  unfortunate  Governor  died  fighting; 
and  of  the  sixty-nine  Missionaries,  scarcely  one 
reached  his  destination  to  relate  the  misfortuoes 
and  martyrdom  of  his  companions^ 

Nobrega  did  not  live  to  learn  the  fate  of  these 
new  martyrs  of  his  Order;  hedied  about  tbe  laoe 
date  in  the  53d  year  of  bis  age,  beot  iritb  the 
weight  of  great  toil  aiMl  continued  fatigue.  No- 
brega for  his  incessant  vigilaiTce  and  benefits  ren- 
dered, deserves  to  figure  honorably  in  the  airaats  of 
Brazil,  where  he  established  a  moral  tone  on  re- 
ligious foundation,  and  with  sound  policy  tus- 
tained  a  vacillating  colony;  be  was  the  true  le- 
gislator of  the  Indians.  No  one  ever  spent  hii 
life  more  actively,  nor  more  usefnlly  for  hrs  coin- 
try,  and  for  his  fellow  beings.* 

The  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastian  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  is  a  marstiy  plain,  etudded  by  lofty  faiiU 
of  granite,  or  rather  granitic  gneiss,  clothed  in 
luxuriant  vegetation.  At  first  sight,  this  can 
searcely  be  supposed.  The  soil  on  the  hilliides 
is  remarkably  thin,  and  in  any  dinate  of  )e§8 
moisture  and  temperature,  would  be  ioadeqoMe 
to  aopport  the  vegetable  growth  upoa  it.  In  the 
valleys,  it  is  deeper,  an  alluvtum  beiag  wssbed 
down  the  declivities  by  tbe  raina^  and  deposited 
upon  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  which  underlies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  district,  and  keeps  the  sQrfac« 
of  the  earth  from  becoming  dry  by  aatBrsI 
drainage.f 

When  the  city  was  commenced,  eirthe  Pants 
Calabout^a^  the  vicinity  was  ttlmost  constaaUi 
overflowed  by  pools  of  stagnant  water,  irhkfc 
were  prejudicial  to  tbe  general  health  of  the  pop* 

*Compeiidio  da  Historio  do  Rrasil.  Vol.  1 ;  p.  8IX 
t  See,  Travels  io  the  interior  of  B«uo],  priociptll 
through  thenorlherBprovincesyaod  the  gold  asd  dkinoBi 
distiicte,  during  tbe  years  I836-'4U  By  George  G»rdi 
ner,  M.  D.,  P.  L.  S.,  &c.  Second  editioo.  Rccfe,  Bee 
ham  and  Reeve.    London,  1849. 

Sketches  of  Residence  and  Travel  in  Braei),  ea^ 
eing  historieal  and  gnognipbicfll  notfeea  of  the  empire 
its  Mveral  provinces.  By  DanM  P.  Kidder.  3  vo)«. 
ria  &.  Ball.  Philadelphia.  1845.  (Many  of  tbe  illu»t 
tioDS  of  this  work,  have  been  copied  from  originil  dri* 
iagfl,  by  Fletiry,  Debret,  H.  Lalaiese,  and  Vernier,  p-.f 
lishedTin  costiy  European  works  on  BrerO.) 

Br^sii.  Par.  H.  Ferdinand  Denis.  In,  LXTaiver!,  a 
Histohre  et  Description  de  Tons  las  Fenplea.  Fv^ 
DidotFr6te0.    Paris,  1838. 

Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  and   1829.    By  Hn- 
WaUh,  L.  L.  D.»  M.  R.  J.  A-,  dec.    2  roU  :  12  mo.    6 
ton,  1831. 
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niatioo.  Staanteo.  Macartney,  and  other  voja- 
g«rt.  notice  this  condition,  and  it  remained  until 
the  (ime  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  when  the  onarah  waa 
draioed  and  improTed.  A  view  from  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Bento,  or  a  ride  towards  the  impe- 
riil  reeidence  of  Sao  ChriatovSio  will  aatiafj  the 
xnptf^  of  the  real  nature  of  the  topography,  and 
le«d  him  to  suppose  that  there  are  sources  of  mi- 
uoia  enough  in  the  neighborhood,  to  render  the 
place  onhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Indeed,  in- 
tennitteot  feven  prevail  around  the  bay  of  Rio 
de  Jaoeiro,  eapecially  amongst  those  of  the  popu- 
iatien  who  are  imperfectly  nourished  and  shel- 
tered,  at  all  times ;  and  occasionally  it  is  severe 
aad  fatal  in  its  effects.  In  1845,  there  was  con- 
eidenible  mortality  and  suffering  on  the  Ilha  do 
Goveraador,  which  was  traced  to  extensive 
manhea,  by  Doctor  Joio  Jos^  Vieira,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  tiM 
•ubject.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HUdFaroui;  Santa  7^en$a ;  Cemetery;  ifar- 
ket;  Funetal  of  an  Infant;  Hackney  Coach; 
S^wrban  RcMidence ;  Sunday  in  Rio ;  Mode  of 
WoMhing ;  Hu  Corcovado ;  Comparison  of  For- 
eign Trade  ;  Vahtt  of  Commerce  mtk  the  Unt- 
ted  States ;  Importance  of  the  If  any  to  Com- 
fMite  and  the  Country ;  Employment  of  the 
Navy  in  time  of  Peace.  The^toorth  of  Glory  to 
the  ffation.  Cost  of  the  Navy  not  a  criterion 
•fits  value. 

May  3dm  Ten  years  have  paased  since  ray 
laat  visk  to  Rio  de  Janeiroi  and  in  that  time, 
cbangas  and  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  depth  of  water  has  dimintsbed  at  the  old 
iMdiag  place*  and  there  is  a  new  slip  about  a 
hQodred  yarda  to  the  left  of  it.  A  building  has 
heea  erected  near,  which  is  known  as  the  Hotel 
FaroQi,  the  common  resort  of  foreign  naval  ofii- 
cera  and  others.  It  is  a  kind  of  restaurant,  with 
the  addition  of  lodging  aceoramodationsi  such  as 
Ihey  are. 

Soon  after  landing,  we  made  our  way  across 
the  pra^  to  the  church,  formerly  known  as  the 
^jadelalinperatriz,  and  the  Capella  de  Santa 
Theresa.  A  sacristan  politely  eihibited  the  sil- 
ver akarg,  and  the  effigies  of  Saints,  decorated 
in  glittering  robes,  and  a  gilded  sarcophagus, 
■Md  far  the  temporary  deposit  of  a  corpse,  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  funeral  obsequies  and  in- 
terment. In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Imperial 
faaiily,  is  a  good  picture  of  Santa  Theresa. 
We  were  shown  the  burial  place,  a  hollow 
*<liiare,  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  graves  one 
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above  another,  each  being  large  enoof^h  to  n» 
ceive  a  body.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  aro 
marble  cenotaphs  of  nobles,  whole  ashes  are  pre- 
served here.  Among  them  is  a  well  finished 
statute  of  a  female  en  chemise,  in  a  kneeling  poo- 
ture,  resting  on  a  marble  cushion.  The  hands 
are  clasped,  and  repose  upon  the  thighs ;  the  faeo 
is  turned  upwards  with  a  prayerful  espression; 
this  figure  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
visiters. 

On  returning  to  the  Hotel  Faroux,  we  found 
some  of  our  shipmates  regaling  themselves  on 
beefsteak  and  mushrooms,  partridges,  Ate., 
which,  I  doubt  not,  after  a  sea- diet  of  nearly 
two  months,  were  especially  savory. 

I  was  welcomed  to  my  sleeping  apartment  by 
the  sight  of  several  cockroaches  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  which,  in  their  flight,  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  humming  birds. 

May  Ath.  Soon  after  day- light,  I  visited  the 
market,  a  hollow  square  paved  with  flag-stonea, 
in  which  were  spread  vegetables  and  fruits: 
Lettuce,  potatoes,  beans,  pumpkins,  egg-plantSt 
onions,  cucumbers,  yams,  yuccas,  oranges,  limes« 
chirimoyas,  (but  far  inferior  to  those  of  Peru,) 
bananas,  plnntains,  lemons,  (sweet  and  8our»)  a 
variety  of  fishes  and  poultry.  The  venders  aro 
all  negresses:  and  having  nq  other  measures  of 
capacity,  soil  vegetables  by  the  handful,  or  by 
count.  Butchers*  meats,  which  are  of  very  id- 
feriorqoalhy,  being  lean  and  tough  generally,  and 
of  high  price,  are  sold  at  shops  in  another  part 
of  the  town. 

May  6th.  At  the  chureh  of  S&nta  Theresa  to- 
day, we  met  the  funeral  of  an  infant  of  about  two 
years  of  age.  The  body,  dressed  in  scarlet  silk, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  was  borne  in  a  half  open 
bier.  Fancy  an  oblong  trunk  with  the  top  divi- 
ded in  the  middle,  and  hinged  on  the  sides,  so 
that  it  opens  to  the  right  and  left,  and  tri named 
with  silk  and  fringes,  and  a  notion  of  this  piece  of 
funeral  apparatus  may  be  correctly  drawn. 
There  was  no  coffin ;  ihe  dead  child  was  ir^yly 
arrayed  and  reposed  amidst  flowers  in  its  bier, 
the  lids  of  which  were  open.  No  procession  of 
mourners  followed;  only  a  few  persons  wero 
present,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  no  manner  id- 
fluenced  by  the  dead  child's  presence.  A  Priest, 
in  the  appropriate  costume  or  uniform  of  the 
church*  holding  in  one  hand  a  closed  book,  with 
a  finger  clasped  between  its  leaves,  while  ho 
scratched  bis  bare  head  with  the  other,  led  the 
way,  conversing  with  some  person  on  a  sub|ect 
seemingly  unconnected  with  his  present  duty. 
On  arriving  at  the  cemetery,  the  gate  waa  closed, 
and  the  sexton  declared  it  could  not  be  opened, 
because  his  slave  had  gone  off  with  the  key. 
The  bearers  of  the  body,  who  were  decently 
dressed  male  citizens,  laughed  at  the  8eztOD*0 
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maoifest  vexation.  The  priest  renclily  extricated 
the  parties  from  what  seerned  to  me  a  disagree- 
able situation :  he  said,  '*  Carry  the  body  again 
into  the  church,  and  I  wilt  there  further  recom- 
mend the  soul  to  God.*' 

From  this  little  incident  may  be  gathered,  that 
the  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  regard  the  death  of 
young  persons  with  sentiments  widely  different 
from  those  which  prevail  with  us.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  close  of  the  infant's 
life  brought  deep  grief  to  parents  or  friends;  the 
outward  signs  were  rather  of  rejoicing  than  of 
sorrow ;  it  went  down  to  the  tomb  in  gay  silks 
and  glittering  lace,  amidst  flowers,  arranged  with 
as  much  affectionate  care  and  parental  pride*  as 
if  the  mother  had  sent  iier  darling  on  a  birth-day 
visit,  to  be  admired  on  the  way.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  bring  sad  thoughts,  or  provoke  a  sympathi- 
zing tear.  I  have  never  beheld  a  funeral  of  a 
child  at  home,  without  some  thought  of  the  sor- 
rowing parents,  because  I  could  not  imagine  a 
mother  parting  forever  from  a  loved  infant  with- 
out acute  mental  suffering,  even  in  spite  of  the 
solace  which  protestant  Christianity  affords.  But 
here  there  must  be  an  influence  upon  the  selfish- 
ness of  our  nature  different  in  its  effects  from  that, 
to  produce  a  custom  and  a  feeling  relatively  to 
the  death  and  burial  of  young  children,  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  what  we  regard  to  be  na- 
tural. Shall  we  condemn  whatever  we  perceive 
in  the  habits  of  a  people,  because  when  me^isured 
by  our  own,  they  are  found  to  be  different?  1 
find  no  fault  in  this  Brazilian  custom,  because  I 
know  of  no  absolute  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  right  or  wrong;  but  I  imagine 
there  is  something  in  the  teaching,  in  the  educa- 
tion which  enables  Roman  Catholic  parents  in 
Brazil,  to  bear  more  calmly  than  we  can,  the 
loss  of  young  children. 

Sunday^  May  7th,  About  ten  o'clock  this 
morning,  I  went  on  shore  with  a  friend,  to  pay  a 
visit  of  invitation  to  a  distinguished  American 
gentleman  resident  here.  We  hired  a  vehicle 
for  the  day.  The  body  hung  low,  on  four  wheels, 
and  like  a  barouche,  may  be  closed  or  left  open 
at  pleasure.  Two  very  small  mules  were  har- 
nessed to  this  carriage.  A  coal  black  negro, 
under  a  glazed  leather  hat,  which  might  have 
provoked  the  envy  of  a  fireman,  while  his  pedal 
extremities  were  hidden  in  the  profundity  of  a 
pair  of  tall,  stiff,  leather  military  boots,  sat  upon 
the  box.  A  blue  frock  coat  with  red  facings  and 
trimmings,  completed  the  livery  of  our  hackney 
coachman.  Away  we  started,  bouncing  and 
thumping  over  the  stones  in  a  manner  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  turn-out,  which  seemed  as  frail  and 
gaudy,  as  the  carriage  which,  according  to  dra- 
matic reconis,  the  fairies  furnished  to  Cinderella. 
The  jehu  belabored  the  mules  continually,  and 


they  heeded  the  blows  so  little,  diat  the  infer- 
ence was  palpable ;  long  habit  had  made  tbem 
insensible  to  this  kind  of  stimulation. 

Our  route  was  through  narrow  streets  in  th« 
southern  part  of  the  city,  and  along  the  road  to 
the  Corcovado,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 

The  suburban  residence  of  oar  host  like  all 
the  houses  of  Rio,  has  the  ground  floor  arrani^ed 
for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure  carriagef, 
and  the  occupancy  of  servants.  Thedrawiog 
rooms  and  family  apartments  are  on  tbesecood 
floor.  This  house  is  pleasantly  situated.  In 
front,  a  mountain,  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
steep  and  clothed  in  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, rises  several  hundred  feet;  and  at  its  base  i 
tiny  stream  flows  from  the  Corcovado  towards 
the  sea.  The  peak  of  the  Corcovado,  seeming) j 
almost  overhead,  is  seen  to  the  right  when  look- 
ing from  the  drawing  room  towards  the  road. 
A  garden  of  about  three  acres  rests  on  tbe  bass 
or  lap  of  mountain  in  the  rear.  It  might,  with- 
out very  great  impropriety  be  termed  an  orchard ; 
oranges  were  scattered  under  the  trees,  as  we 
see  apples  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Besides,  the  cinnamon,  {laurus  cinnamonL)  cot- 
ton, and  coffee,  there  were  bananas  and  figs,  aod 
a  tree  called  **/iietf,*'  bearing  a  cordiform.  bsiry 
pod,  filled  with  reddish  seeds  of  the  size  of  peas, 
which  are  used  in  soups,  and  for  this  purpose, 
are  considered  equal  to  tomatoes.  There  were 
many  flowers  of  various  kinds,  ami  some  of  tbem 
strikingly  beautiful. 

Our  worthy  entertainer  received  ns  cordiallj, 
and  at  once  supplied  us  with  linen  jackets  to 
wear  instead  of  the  heavily  laden  cloth  coats, 
which  are  usually  worn  by  naval  officers,  under 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy,  and  al- 
most always  at  the  cost  of  discomfort  in  tropical 
ports.  A  broad  cloth  coat,  sprinkled  with  dox- 
ens  of  heavy  brass  buttons,  besides  other  orna- 
mental badges,  closed  to  the  chin,  would  not  be 
woni  in  preference  by  imy  gentleman  of  taste  or 
discretion,  while  walking  under  the  blaze  of  a 
noon-day  sun,  in  an  atmosphere  warmed  op  to  a 
temperature  of  90^F.  We  appreciated  this  act 
which  contributed  so  much  to  our  comfort;  al- 
though it  did  reflect  somewhat  on  the  geoias  of 
those  who  devised  the  uniform  dress  of  the  navy, 
we  had  not  courage  to  decline  thenseof  tbs 
jackets  provided  for  us. 

lo.Rio  de  Janeiro  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of  rest. 
On  our  way,  as  we  passed  along  the  streets,  we 
observed  that  masons  and  carpenters  Vrere  at 
work.  Twenty  or  more  negro  men  and  women 
stood  in  the  stream  in  front  of  the  boose,  more 
than  half- leg  deep,  washing  soiled  linen.  Tfaev 
first  imbued  it  plenteously  with  soap,  and  tfaen, 
as  if  they  were  venting  spite  upon  some  stone  or 
rock  on  the  bank,  they  thrashed  away  right  and 
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shed,  aod  surrounded  bj  a  few  thatched  huta, 
tenanted  by  the  workmen  and  slaves  who  were 
occupied  in  extending  the  aqueduct  to  receive 
springs  which  pour  out  their  waters  from  a  higher 
00  mora.    They  sang  cheerfully  as  they  battled  |  point  of  the  mountain.    It  is  shut  in  by  rocks 


left  wirhoQt  regard  to  integrity  of  buttons,  occa- 
tionalij  dipping  the  piece  into  the  water.  The 
vomeo  had  their  skirts  tucked  up  so  that  their 
loirer  exuvmities  stood  revealed  to  the  hips,  but 


the  rocks  with  their  master's  linen ;  and,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  were  as  happy  and  free  as  the 
q>ectator8,  but  we  were  assured  they  were  slaves. 
Looking  op  to  the  Corcovado,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  former  visit,  and  of  the  notes  I  made  at  the 
tiae:— near  Rio 

"  There  is  a  cli6r  whose  hi^b  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep** 

for  many  a  mile  around.  It  is  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  at  one  time,  the 
Corcovado,  as  it  is  named,  was  the  site  of  a 
Look  out,  from  which  the  approach  of  vsesels 
was  announced  by  signal.  At  present  it  is  one 
of  the  aigbts  of  Rio,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
itrangera  soon  after  their  arrival.  .The  view  is 
vorth  all  the  exertion  it  costs  to  reach  the  top ; 
iBd  I  may  remark,  the  toil  of  the  excursion  is 
mocb  less  than  it  is  represented  to  be  by  those 
who  have  been  long  enough  here  to  feel  that  pro- 
Ciirity  to  indolence  produced  by  the  climate. 

Ooe  morning,  accompanied  by  several  officers, 
I  landed,  and  after  winding  through  several 
ftreets,  began  the  ascent  of  the  Corcovado,  along 
tbe  aqueduct.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  eve- 
ry'biog  was  propitious  for  the  excursion.  Being 
foil  of  spirits,  we  were  capable  of  deriving  the 
latest  pleasure  from  the  beautifully  romantic 
views  that  on  every  hand  presented  themselves: 
eTCD  a  pencil  guided  by  a  skilful  hand,  cannot 
coQTey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scenery  and  nat- 
ural beauties  seen  iu  this  ride.  The  air  was 
biimy;  the  flowers  were  blooming  though  it  was 
viuter;  bright  valleys  expanded  below  us,  and 
aboTe  towered  moss-covered  rocks;  and  the  still- 
BHs  every  where  prevailing  was  only  interrupted 
bj  ihe  occasional  note  of  a  bird.  Here  and  there 
^0  met  amateur  naturalists,  and  slaves  of  col- 
lectors in  pursuit  of  insects,  land  shells  and  birds. 
>o  every  part  of  the  ascent.  What  exquisite 
pleasure  many  of  my  home-staying  friends  would 
bave derived,  could  they  have  been  with  us;  to 
>ee  the  endless  variety  of  flowers,  a  vegetation 
new  in  almost  all  its  forms  to  a  northern  eye,  and 
A  icenery  for  picturesqueness  not  exceeded  in 
uyp^^of  the  world. 

We  passed  the  **  Casa  da  Agua*'  and  contin- 
ued our  ride  to  the  "Pavilion,"  not,  however, 
witboat  feeling  distrust  in  the  feet  of  hackney 
bofses  when  riding  on  a  narrow  path,  that  strug- 
gled for  existence  between  a  deep  precipice  on 
oueside  and  a  wall-like  rock  on  the  other.  The 
Paviljoa  is  a  name  given  to  a  spot  where  there 


on  almost  every  side  and  is  not  discovered  notil 
nearly  upon  ic.  From  this  point  the  ascent  to 
the  peak  is  very  difficult,  and  on  horseback,  very 
dangerous;  therefore,  it  is  usual  to  complete  the 
journey  on  foot. 

Here  we  met  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  party,  who  had  travelled  a  path  on  the  side 
of  a  deep  gorge  or  valley  opposite  to  that  by 
which  we  had  ascended.  They  had  already 
begun  to  spread  upon  the  round  table  a  substan- 
tial lunch  to  fortify  us  for  the  task  we  were  about 
to  undertake.  While  discussing  the  good  things 
before  us,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  city 
in  baskets,  on  the  heads  of  slaves,  I  was  amused 
by  the  appearance  of  a  negro  who  had  charge  of 
our  horses.  His  pantaloons  reached  only  to  his 
knees,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  boots  without  soles; 
so  that  his  black  skin  was  exposed  above  their 
tops,  and  bis  toes  below.  Yet,  like  one  well 
pleased  with  himself,  he  strutted  about  in  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  oflice. 

Having  stored  a  basket  with  flasks  of  water 
and  of  wine  to  follow  us,  we  began  the  ascent, 
which  from  this  point  is  very  steep;  in  many 
places  the  path  was  obstructed  by  fallen  trees* 
and  in  others  deeply  worn  by  heavy  rains,  which 
fall  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  mid -day, 
and  the  trees  grew  so  thickly  together  as  to  in- 
tercept the  movement  of  the  air,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly hot  and  oppressive;  and  we  often  halt- 
ed as  we  climbed  to  take  breath  and  to  cool  our- 
selves. After  toiling  on  our  way  nearly  a  half 
hour,  we  met  a  party  of  English  gentlemen  des- 
cending, and  asked  whether  we  were  not  near 
our  journey*s  end. 

"  Oh  no,**  replied  one,  "you  are  not  more  than 
half  way  up ;  and  after  you  get  there,  you  find 
nothing  at  all — but  the  view,  and  that  is  tolera- 
bly fine,  to  be  sure.'*  And,  the  view  being  all 
we  expected,  we  pushed  on. 

At  last  we  came  out  of  tne  thick  wood  upon 
a  naked  rock,  which  bore  the  marks  of  Are ;  it 
was  the  site  of  a  house  which,  we  were  told,  had 
been  burned  some  years  previously  by  a  party  of 
reckless  Frenchmen.  Here  we  encountered  a 
breeze,  fresh  from  the  sea,  which  made  us  button 
up  our  coats,  and  the  ladies  to  draw  their  shawls 
more  closely  about  them.  A  few  steps  more 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  Corcovado,  where 
we  stood  for  some  moments  in  silent  admiration. 
The  summit  of  the  rock  is  about  fifty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  its  surface  has  a  slight  inclination 
landward.     On  it  were  the  ruins  of  a  look-out, 


i*M  a  rude  round  table,  sheltered  by  a  wooden  on  which  are  carved  many  names  of  persous  am- 
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bitiaus  of  notoriety :  the  record  must  be  read 
there,  for  I  did  not  transcribe  it.  Several  iron 
•lauocbions  were  still  standing  on  the  verge  of 
tills  bald  spot:  but  a  bridge  which  crosses  a 
cbasna  to  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  the  eye  took 
in  a  horizon  of  seventy  miles.  The  bright,  blue, 
boundless  ocean  rivalled  the  sky  in  color,  and  its 
expanse  was  dotted  by  a  half-dozen  ships,  ap- 
proaching tbe  harbor  under  a  cloud  of  canvass, 
and  seemingly  no  bigger  than  their  boats.  Cape 
Frio,  sixty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  tbe  white  thread  of  sand  beach,  stretching 
between  it  and  the  bay.  Tbe  Sugar  Loaf  seemed 
a  mere  mole  hill  below  us.  The  alleys  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  showed  like  pencil  lines,  and  the 
houses  along  the  lagoou,  all  of  which  were  im- 
mediately beneath  our  feet,  were  comparable  to 
toys*  The  Corcovado  presents  a  perpendicular 
face  towards  the  sea,  of  more-than  two  thousand 
feet  in  height. 

**  Stand  Btill— how  fearful 
Aad  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  qne^A  ayes  so  low! 
Tbe  cruwtf  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
8bow  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

The  fishermeii  that  walk  upoa  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yoo  tall  anfiboring  bark. 
Diminished  to  ber  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge 
That  on  tb'  uncumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  beard  so  high.    IMl  look  no  more. 
Last  my  brain  turn,  and  ihe  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong!" 

A  Story  was  related  of  a  young  French  lady, 
who,  having  been  deserted  by  ber  lover,  cast  her- 
self from  this  dizzy  height.  Her  body  was  never 
found;  it  remained,  it  was  supposed,  ou  some 
inaccesaibte  crag  a  prey  to  vultures. 

We  gazed  an  hour,  and  descended  to  the  Pa- 
vilion; and  thence  to  the  city. 

All  the  events  of  that  delightful  day  recurred 
to  my  memory  as  I  gazed  upon  the  lofty  peak 
from  the  veranda.  Of  most  of  those  who  form- 
ed the  pic-oic  party  1  have  now  no  trace ;  but  1 
know  that  several  of  the  then  lovely  maidens  are 
at  present  fair  matrons,  and  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  youngest  of  the  party  sleeps  in  an 
early  grave.  Long  will  her  merry  laugh  ring  on 
memory's  ear,  and  the  bright  glance  of  her  eye 
be  present  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  are 
still  left  to  follow  ber  to  the  world  of  the  happy 
and  the  good. 

1  was  aroused  from  a  sort  of  reverie  by  the 
arrival  of  other  guests,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral who  bad  long  been  residents,  and  were  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  well  informed  on  Brazilian 
affairs. 


Speaking  of  Brazilian  commerce,  a  gentleman 
stated  that  the  number  of  vessels  under  tbe  Amer- 
ican flag,  trading  with  Brazil,  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  to  prove 
the  assertion,  brought  forward  a  report  of  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1845,  from  which  the 
following  general  table  was  deduced. 


No,  of  Ve»$eiM. 

No.  of  Tom, 

At,  Tonnage 

English,                  88 

22,«>6 

260 

American!             174 

*58316 

sr 

Austrian,                 17 

6,829 

341 

Belgian,                   15 

5,015 

334 

Bremen,                  13 

3,631 

909 

Danish,                    40 

11,831 

295 

Dutch,                       1 

352 

353 

French,                   26 

9,421 

363 

Hamburg,               24 

7,771 

'JtU 

Hanoverian,              1 

196 

195 

National,  (Brazil,)  47 

8,537 

181 

Neapolitan,               7 

2,313 

330 

Norway,                    3 

799 

299 

Oldenberg,                3 

620 

206 

Portugaese,             42 

11,586 

275 

Prussian,                   2 

1,266 

452 

Russian,                     4 

1,311 

3S7 

Sardinian,                26 

4,679 

173 

Spanish,                    7 

1,6S7 

232 

Swedish,                 43 

15,373 

357 

Total,  583  173,867 

In  the  year  1845,  there  was  imported  into 
Brazil  from  the  United  States,  flour  valued  at 
$1,083,318,  and  manufactured  cottons,  valued 
at  SS30.926;  the  total  imports  were  valued  at 
$2,837,950.  For  the  same  period  the  value  of 
coffee  exported  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States, 
was  $4,401,269;  sugar  $293,060 ;  hides  and  other 
articles  $646,001 :  tbe  aggregate  value  of  expora 
to  tbe  United  States  is  stated  at  $6,084,599. 

Including  the  value  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  Brazil  with  the  United  Sutcs,  the 
capital  employed  in  this  commerce  is  probably 
equal  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  markets  of  Brazil  take  yearly  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  produced 
by  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  tbe  United 
States,  an  interest  which  extends  from  the  sea* 
board  to  tbe  far  west,  yielding  more  or  less  ad- 
vantage to  citizens  of  every  vocation.  Tbe  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  this  commerce  is  im- 
portant to  the  whole  country. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  merchant  present,  that 
the  navy  had  been  useful  in  establishing  and  tn- 
creasing  the  value  of  the  American  trade  with 
Brazil,  because  its  existence  gave  confidence  that 
commercial  enterprizes  would  be  protected  bj 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government  in  case  of  a:- 
tack ;  and  the  simple  presence  of  our  shi|)s  of 
war  served  to  protect  our  merchants  from  ag- 
gression and  many  petty  annoyances,  to  which 
they  would  be  exposed,  if  we  were  without  a 
uaval  force. 
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Another  rejoined:  •* however  true  that  may 
hsTe  been  in  times  past  for  the  world  generally, 
and  poieibly  to  a  very  limited  extent  at  present 
IB  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  position  is  not 
true  BOW.  The  value  of  American  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  with  the  north  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  far  greater  than  of  that  with  Bra- 
zil; bttt  no  one  imagines  that  the  presence  of 
our  ships  of  war  in  the  British  Channel,  in  the 
Baltic,  or  on  the  coasts  of  France,  is  requisite 
for  the  protection  of  that  commerce.  A  naval 
force  ta  not  necessary  to  coerce  civilized  nations 
ti  treat  foreign  merchants  and  their  ships  with 
jwtice  and  propriety.  The  governments  of  civ- 
iliicd  countries  require  no  show  of  power  to  in- 
«ce  cheni  to  observe  the  provisions  of  commer- 
cial treaties  and  laws.  The  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  not  quietly  submit  to  the  pres- 
eate,  in  our  ports,  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  na- 
jioos  with  which  they  trade,  if  their  avowed  ob- 
ject was  to  overawe  us  into  an  observance  of  the 
wles  of  fair  dealing.  A  suspicion  of  our  na- 
*08al  honesty  in  trade  would  not  be  tolerated 
lor  a  moment;  and  the  expression  of  snch  asus- 
piciofi,  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  squadron  of 
uyaation  on  our  coasts,  would  be  received  with 
load  tones  of  indignation.  It  is  not  jast  to  con- 
J«c^rs  that  any  civilized  government,  like  that 
*f  Brazil,  would  bo  influenced  in  its  conduct  to- 
*rards  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  by  the 
cofltiooous  presence  of  our  men  of  war—that 
»>ihoui  their  presence,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
»eree  of  the  United  State  with  Brazil  would  di- 
»»niih.  Fear  is  not  the  dominant  motive  of  the 
wioDs  of  civilized  and  intelligent  people.  Ac- 
^wiiiveness  exerts  much  more  power.  The 
people  of  Brazil  are  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
^5e«  they  derive  from  their  commerce  with  the 
Uited  States;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  trea- 
tes,  they  wouM  perceive  their  interests  in  pla- 
««g  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  on  a 
footing  with  those  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they,  more  than 
other  people*  are  prone  to  quarrel  with  their  cus- 
t«aien;  they  do  not  require  our  men-of-war  to 
^fflpei  them  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  sell- 
»g  four  or  five  million  dollars  worth  of  cofiee 
^'^fy  year,  which,  if  Americans  were  driven 
'">■!  their  ports  by  unkind  or  unjust  treatment, 
*onldrefliainnnsofd,and  the  effect  would  quickly 
'ft  wen  ia  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coffee- 
WMeo  and  of  slaves.  There  have  been,  and  there 
"'« still  small  annoyances  to  traders,  which  are 
■tiributable  to  certain  rules  embodied  in  the  de- 
•toiU,  or  forms  prescribed  for  the  despatch  of  bu- 
•'aew  in  ifie  custom-house,  but  the  presence  of 
taeoo^war  does  not  avail  to  induce  a  change. 
A  judidons  diplomatic  agent  would  effect  more 
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in  the  course  of  a  month  in  this  respect,  than  the 
presence  of  a  naval  force  for  twenty  years." 

"  I  trust  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  present," 
he  continued,  **  will  not  misconstrue  my  senti- 
ments. While  I  contend  that  the  presence  of 
ships  of  war  is  not  necessary  to  protect  our  com- 
merce in  civilized  countries ; — meaning  of  course 
countries  whose  governments  carry  on  war; — I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  great  importance  of  a 
well  organized  naval  establishment  to  the  strength 
and  respectability  of  a  government.  Such  an 
establishment  is  essential,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  by  the  most  erudite  members  of  the 
various  Peace  Societies,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world, — unless  we  choose  the  exclusive  policy  of 
the  Japanese,  and  abandon  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations.  But  that  policy  will  never  be 
adopted.  The  influence  of  commerce  in  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  mankind,  by  diffusing 
every  where  knowledge  of  the  arts,  of  science 
and  of  religion  is  fully  recognized ;  and  as  long 
as  commerce  is  pursued,  or  at  any  rate,  ttntil  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  reach  that  degree  of 
civilization  which  will  render  resort  to  war  un- 
necessary to  decide  differences  of  opinion,  or 
questions  of  right,  military  establishments  both 
by  land  and  sea  must  be  maintained  by  nations. 
Strength  is  always  respectable;  to  secure  this 
kind  of  respectability,  it  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate from  time  to  time,  that  strength  exists ; 
and  this  may  be  done  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities. When  even  a  good  natured  animal 
exposes  his  teeth,  men  who  see  them  are  gener- 
ally satisfied  that  he  has  capacity  to  bite,  with- 
out any  further  demonstration,  and  prudently 
avoid  provoking  him  to  any  further  exhibition  of 
his  power  to  protect  himself,  or  to  assail  others. 
As  long  as  the  eagle  possesses  talons  and  a  strong 
beak,  he  will  not  be  molested  in  his  flight  by 
hawks  and  buzzards;  but,  deprived  of  these  or- 
gans, the  noble  bird  might  be  exposed  to  aggres- 
sion, and,  being  unused  to  avoid  assailants*  fall 
a  prey,  even  to  the  **  mousing  owl."  He  re- 
quires something  more  than  the  plumage  of  his 
wings,  and  a  far-reacfaiag  eye  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition among  the  feathered  tribes ;  we  must  leave 
him  the  instruments  by  which  he  can  show  his 
courage  and  his  strength,  or  expose  him  to  insult 
without  power  to  resent  it. 

**  A  commercial  nation  without  a  navy  would 
be  as  little  respected,  as  our  national  bird  depri- 
ved of  all  powers  except  those  of  flight.  When 
we  disband  the  navy,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
prepare  to  submit  to  encroachments  on  our  rights, 
by  oveu  the  weakest  of  foreign  nations  possessed 
of  naval  power.  Our  policy  is  to  maintain  » 
navy  which  should  be  in  every  respect  efficieali. 
without  comparing  its  cost  with  that  of  peaecM 
institutions  of  any  kind.    It  is  unwise  to  reckoa 
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**  what  glory  costs  the  natioo,'*  until  it  is  deter- 
mioed  what  a  aatioo  is  worth  without  glory,  for 
it. must  be  evideot  to  all  who  seriously  consider 
the  subject  that  a  nation*s  glory  is  the  common 
■oul,  the  spirit  of  the  body  politic.  A  country 
indifferent  to  national  glory,  to  national  reputa- 
tion, is  no  better  than  a  man  insensible  to  honor 
and  indifferent  to  the  reputation  he  holds  in  a 
community.  Ourfiag,  *the  star  spangled  ban- 
ner,' is  not  a  meaningless  arrangement  of  colored 
bunting  contrived  to  please  the  eye,  like  the  ara- 
besques of  an  eastern  screen.  It  is  a  symbolic 
embodiment  of  liberty,  and  on  its  broad  folds  are 
emblazoned,  in  characters  of  electric  light,  a  re- 
cord of  the  virtues,  and  prowess  of  the  whole 
people,  which  imparts  increased  strength  to  the 
arm,  and  courage  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Amer- 
ican who  beholds  it  That  banner  is  hailed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  every  patriot,  because  it  is 
at  once  a  sign  of  individual  protection  and  na- 
tional glory.  When  national  glory  has  departed, 
tlie  nation  will  need  no  banner ;  all  will  begone. 
TTben,  narrow  indeed,  must  be  the  views  of  the 
statesman  who  can  compare  the  value  of  a  na- 
tion's glory  with  gold ;  to  estimate  it  at  a  money 
value,  is  a  first  step  towards  rendering  virtue,  in- 
telligence and  power  secondary  to  mere  wealth. 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  the  navy  has  cost  five 
millions  a  year  during  the  past  half  century,  or 
SS50,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  that,  had  there  been 
no  navy,  this  sum  would  be  at  the  present  time 
in  the  coffers  of  the  government.  Is  there  an 
American  alive  mean  enough  to  prefer  this  kind 
and  degree  of  national  wealth,  to  the  respect  the 
nation  has  won  through  the  naval  "prowess  of 
Hull,  Decatur,  Stewart,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  Mc- 
Donough  and  others?  There  is  not  a  man, 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  would  willingly  ex- 
change that  portion  of  national  glory  achieved 
in  times  past  by  our  little  navy,  for  the  privilege 
of  boasting  that  the  treasury  of  the  nation  con- 
tained hundreds  of  idle  millions* 

**But  while  I  appreciate  the  value  of  a  navy, 
I  am  far  from  believing  that  its  existence  is  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  wasteful  or  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. A  judicious  economy  may  be  carried 
into  the  navy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  government;-- and  I  may  add,  I  do 
not  know  that  a  dollar  is  wrongly  expended  in 
this  branch  of  the  public  service.  Yet,  it  is  not 
clear,  that  the  navy  is  as  efficient  and  useful  as 
it  might  be  made  in  times  of  peace.  If  it  can 
be  employed  only  to  sail  along  the  coasts  of  civ- 
ilized countries  with  which  we  trade,  the  insti- 
tution is  truly  of  little  value.  It  is  a  sinecure  to 
protect  that  which  requires  no  protection. 

**  The  officers  and  voxels  of  the  navy  would 
find  employment  more  valuable  to  commerce  in 
seeking  out  new  markets  fur  tlic  produclious  of 


our  soil  and  machinery ;  in  ascertaining  aad  ma- 
king known  the  limits  of  coasts  and  shoals,  and 
in  being  sure  vehicles  of  correspondence  and  in- 
telligence between  distant  points  where  postal 
arrangements  do  not  exist.  Instead  of  keeping 
their  days  of  sailing  secret,  onr  ships  of  war 
should  depart  on  stated  days,  as  punctually  as 
mail  boats;  and  wherever  they  can,  without  io- 
terfering  with  the  postal  regulations  of  coun- 
tries, carry  a  mail  from  port  to  port  within  the 
limits  of  their  cruising.  Our  public  ships  would 
thus  serve  our  interests  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  by  lounging  idly  in  port  for  months  to- 
gether, as  they  were  known  to  do  in  past  times  \ 
until,  as  it  was  said,  they  were  in  danger  of 
grounding  on  the  beef  bones  thrown  overboani ' 
by  their  crews/* 

^*  You  have  made  quite  a  speech,**  rejoined  a 
gentleman;  **but  I  think  you  confound  the  sys- 
tem of  employing  the  navy,  directed  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  navy  itself,  and  hold  it  respoo- 1 
sible  on  points  which  are  above  its  control.  While  ; 
admitting  the  general  usefulness  and  importance : 
of  the  navy,  you  deny  its  special  utility  to  our ; 
commerce  in  Brazil,  on  the  ground  that  this  na-  j 
tion  should  be  treated  with  as  much  confidence 
as  the  most  civilized  countries  on  the  earth.  1 1 
fear  the  civilization  here  will  not  yet  compare  ; 
favorably  with  that  of  Europe;  and  until  snch , 
comparison  is  satisfactory,  I  for  one  would  re-i 
gret  not  to  see  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of  Kio- 1 
de-Janeiro.  Affairs  are  very  tranquil  now ;  butj 
no  one  can  guarantee  their  stability,  and  in  the  I 
event  of  revolution,  in  the  event  of  insurrection: 
of  the  blacks,  Americans  here,  in  the  absence  of] 
our  squadron,  would  have  no  security  for  theiii 
lives  or  property ;  no  place  of  refuge.  It  is  wi»e 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  here  for  this  reason 
alone,  if  for  no  other.  England  and  France  be- 
lieve it  to  be  necessary  to  keep  aquadrona  con- 
stantly cruising  on  this  coast;  the  reasona  which 
influence  the  governments  of  those  countrir^ 
doubtlessly  influence  that  of  the  United  Stairs 
in  this  matter.  The  presence  of  ships  of  wail 
have  unquestionably  tended  lo  diminish  the  Af-i 
rican  slave  trade  with  Brazil;  and  to  bring  mau^i^ 
of  the  wise  and  humane  men  of  the  empire  x*i 
think  seriously  of  its  impropriety.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  exhibit  our  wai 
ability,  and  make  known  abroad  the  resources  oi 
the  country,  as  that  of  the  palpable  evidenct 
conveyed  in  a  noble  frigate,  or  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Ignorant,  weak  and  poor  countries  do  not,  can- 
not manufacture  such  things.  I  admit  that  in 
time  of  peace  our  public  vessels  and  officers  migbj 
be  profitably  employed  in  surveying  coaata  an-i 
shoals,  and  in  conveying  mails  at  atate<l  peri 
ods;  liut  the  officers,  willing  as  they  are  to  sen^ 
the  country,  cannot  enter  upon  such  duties  n  itb 
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oat  authority.    If  the  neglect  of  these  points  be 
a  fault,  it  if  not  chargeable  on  the  navy,  but  on 
tbe  power  which  controls  it.    The  internal  or- 
gaoizatioQ  of  the  navy  is  antiquated  and  defec- 
tive; and  there  may  be  many  practices  in  it  con- 
flicting with  the  statutes,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  republican  institntions  and  government, 
but  the  navy  is  not  alone  to  be  answerable  for 
tbis  condition.    Every  word  of  censure  cast  upon 
tite  oary  as  it  is,  applies  forcibly,  if  not  deser* 
Tedlj,  to  legblators  and  the  administration  of  af- 
fain  at  Washtngton.    Many  of  the  evils  at  pres- 
eot  complaioed  of  in  the  naval  service,  may  be 
trared  into  the  administration  of  tbe  Navy  De- 
partmeot;  and  if  the  whole  subject  were  care- 
folly  aoalyaed,  on  the  broad  principles  of  truth, 
(eommooly  called  philosophy,)  it  would  be  found 
th«  Davy,  as  a  body,  is  not  deserving  of  all  the 
ceosure  applied  to  it  in  different  quarters.    That 
it  cootajrifl  some  inefficient,  and  exceptional  offi- 
cen,  the  true  friends  of  the  navy  do  not  deny ; 
ht  considering  the  frailties,  follies  and  conceits 
of  humanity,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  frequently  exposed,  it  is  questionable  v%  hether 
any  community  of  men,  of  equal  numbers  and 
pretensions  contains  fewer  of  doubted  ability  or 
morality.  There  are  diflerences  of  opinion  among 
even  the  most  intelligent ;  and  on  some  points 
tlifse  differences  may  be  warmly,  and  even  in- 
jodiciously  debated,  and  possibly  to  the  extent  of 
ioterfering  with  tbe  discharge  of  official  duty. 
Bottheae  differences  can  be  set  at  rest  by  decis- 
ioQ4  of  tbe  national  legislature,  and  a  firm  and 
onfliochrog  administration  of  law  by  the  Exec- 
utive.  The  differences  have  grown  out  of  de- 
Mto  organization,  which  has  often  and  long 
^een  a  subject  of  discussion;   and  of  course, 
vbeatbisorganization  is  reformed,  discussion  of  it 
willcease,but  not  till  then.  There  must  be  a  law : 
^aoae  it  has  become  of  late  yean  too  frequent 
lodiKuea  the  legality  of  authority  before  res- 
pecting it,  and  thus  it  is  that  certain  orders  of 
tbe  Executive  are  disobeyed,  or  treated  con- 
teoptooasly,  by  officers  of  high  position  and 
bibber  pretension.    But  this  may  be  an  offspring 
^  that  transition  condition  through  which  the 
^^  has  been  slowly  passing  for  several  years ; 
aod  all  is  tending  to  a  practical  exhibition  of  tbe 
<lortnne  that  there  can  be  but  one  social  grade 
of  intelligent  gentlemen,  divide  them  into  as 
many  official  grades  as  you  may.     In  a  word, 
equality  of  social  rights  will  be  recognized  in 
tbe  navy  as  it  is  in  civil  life,  in  which  superior 
ratelligeDce  and   conduct  confer   consideration 
without  regard  to  vocation.    When  off*  duty,  the 
commodore  and  passed-midsbipmen  are  on  the 
^(De  social  level,  and  possess  the  same  social 
figbtd," 

"Come,   gentlemen,'*   interrupted  our  host, 


**  permit  me  to  lead  you  to  a  more  agreeable  sab- 
ject  of  discussion;  dinner  is  announced.*' 

We  soon  forgot  naval  matters,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  good  cheer,  and  in  due  season  took 
leave  of  our  excellent  host,  to  return  to  oar  seT" 
eral  vocationi. 
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BY  PEN.  INGLETON.  ESQ, 

"  To  the  intent  that  the  honorable  and  noble  adrenturei 
in  feata  of  arms,  performed  and  achioTed  during  the  wars 
.  .  .  .  should  be  memorably  registered,  and  put  in  per- 
petual reminiscence,  whereby  the  brare  and  hardy  may 
have  ensamples  to  encourage  them  in  their  exertions,  I 
Sir  John  Froiasart  will  treat  and  record,  a  history  of  great 
encomium  and  praise  ....  and  wM  lake  my  foundation 
out  of  the  true  chronicles  sometime  since  compiled  by 
the  right  reverend  discreet  and  sage  John  La  Bole  •  •  . 
who  with  good  heart  and  due  diligence,  did  his  true  daty 
in  writing  this  noble  chronicle.  ...  I  will  neither  forget, 
diminish  nor  abridge  tbe  history  in  anything  ....  but 
rather  I  will  multiply  and  increase  it,  as  near  as  I  can 
following  the  truth  from  point  to  point.** 

FaoissART. 


THE  STORMING  OF  WINCHESTER  JAIL, 

I. 

HOW  CAPTAIR8  WILUAM  WBITB  AVD  ABEARAM  FVt 
BUNTXD  Ur  THK  iLIXPT  CBJEXK  HOVaTAUI. 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  October,  of 
the  year  of  Grace  1768,  was  very  clear  and  bright 
in  that  wild  and  rugged  country,  which  constitu- 
ted the  western  part  of  the  good  and  loyal  county 
of  Frederick,  in  the  Ancient  Colony  of  Virginia. 
The  particular  portion  whereon  the  events  wf 
are  about  to  relate  in  part  occurred,  was  theUt 
and  is  to  this  day,  known  as  the  **  Sleepy  Creek 
Range** — an  undulating  and  thickly  wooded 
mountain,  which,  like  the  Massinutton,  after  run- 
ning on  in  one  unbroken  rampart,  divides  itself 
into  two  parallel  ridges,  sinking  suddenly  into 
tbe  plain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  just  mentioned* 
two  tall  and  stalwart  men  clad  in  the  ordinary 
hunting  shirt  and  moccasins,  and  carrying  in  their 
hands  long  heavy  rifles,  such  as  then  were  most 
in  favor  with  tbe  border  men,  paused  on  tbe  sum- 
mit of  the  most  southerly  peak  of  the  range  of 
Sleepy  Creek. 

The  eldest  of  these  men  was  a  fair  and  wor- 
thy apecimen  of  that  wonderful   race  which 
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then  peopled  the  western  border.  His  iron 
gray  hair  clustered  in  grizzled  masses  round 
a  tall,  well-developed  forehead,  wherein  were 
set  two  eyes  as  dark  as  night,  and  instinct  with 
courage  and  resolution  ; — his  lips  were  full  and 
closely  compressed  ; — his  whole  face,  from  the 
keen  dark  eye  to  the  protruding  chin,  displayed 
the  dauntless  nature  of  the  man.  His  tall  and 
gaunt  frame,  whereon  the  storms  of  sixty  years 
had  left  no  trace  of  their  ravages,  seemed  a  model 
of  strength — so  vigorous  was  every  movement, 
so  like  an  antique  statue's  were  the  brawny  mus- 
cles ; — and  there  was  in  every  motion,  every  ges- 
ture of  the  man,  that  calm  strength  and  quiet 
power,  which  render  always  their  possessors  dan- 
gerous above  all  other  enemies. 

Plis  companion  was  younger  and  more  impul- 
sive ; — bis  age  could  not  be  greater  than  thirty- 
five,  and  in  bis  laughing  lip  and  gay  blue  eye, 
much  of  courage  and  high  feeling  might  be  seen — 
not  so  much  of  that  resoluteness  we  have  spo- 
ken of  in  Captain  William  White.  He  had  not 
eeen  the  horrors  of  the  former  time,  and  been  a 
part  of  them  as  the  elder  hunter  had,  unhappily ; 
and  he  laughed  and  jested  gaily,  and  went  on 
lowly  singing,  while  the  bright  sun  gathered 
strength,  just  mounting  over  the  far  lowland 
woods. 

At  times  the  elder  hunter  would  check  this  in- 
discreet sound  with  a  motion  of  his  hand ;  some- 
times remonstrate ;  at  other  times  say  nothing, 
though  it  was  calculated  to  spoil  their  sport.  At 
last  they  reached  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  descended  toward  the  east.  Here 
a  rough  bridle  path,  running  toward  Winches- 
ter, was  visible,  and  near  it  the  hunters  sat  down 
to  rest,  and  **  eat  somewhat*'  as  they  expressed 
it  then. 

So  taking  out  their  dried  beef  and  rude  loaf, 
they  commenced  breakfast,  talking  in  a  subdued 
tone. 


II. 


WHAT  WAS  TBS  SUBJECT  OF  TBZIR  COirVKRSATIOR. 

After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  the  younger 
hunter,  who  was  called,  as  the  reader  has  been 
told,  Captain  Abraham  Fry,  rose  up,  and  shaking 
himself,  said  to  his  companion  : 

•'  I  know  not  what  is  your  opinion,  Captain  ; 
but  I  think  it  certain.'* 

•'What  is  that?" 

••  This  contest  with  England." 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

••  She  is  not  so  bad  as  you  make  her  out,"  he 
said. 

♦'  She  could  not  be  worse  to  us  colonists  of 
yirginia.    Say  now,  can  Captain  William  White, 


the  brave  Indian-fighter,  the  courageous  borderer, 
approve  what  they  call  the  '•Black  Act!" 

••  What  is  that  ?" 

'•  I  mean  the  Stamp  Act." 

*•  It  is  unconstitutional  and  unjust." 

*•  Ah,  well!  I  am  glad  yon  think  so.  And 
what  say  you  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  our 
good  county  of  Frederick  ?" 

••  We  have  many  grievances,  it  is  true." 

*•  Yes !  by  my  faith,  so  many  that  they  will  not 
always  be  borne :  and  what  is  more,  in  the  re- 
istance  we  make,  the  colonies  will  be  success- 
ful!" 

"  And  why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"Have  we  not  such  men  as  you,  CaptM 
White—and  many  such  all  over  the  land  ?" 

••And  what  am  I?" 

*•  You  are  a  man  who  would  more  than  match 
ten  regulars  in  any  fight." 

The  Captain  smiled,  shaking  bis  head. 

••It  is  true,"  said  he,  •' I  might  strike  down 
many  enemies  fighting  Indian  fashion;  but  I  no 
longer  like  that  mode  of  fighting  as  of  old." 

••  Take  care !    There  are  Indians  about  here, 

still." 

••  Not  many  :  we  are  done  with  them — I  an 
old  and  rusty  this  many  a  year." 

••  Well,  if  you  and  such  as  you  are  nobody, 
have  we  not  George  Washington  ?" 

•*  Ah,"  exclaimed  Captain  White,  his  large  eye 
brightening,  ••now  you  talk  reason.  I  know 
Washington — for  I  have  seen  him  at  work  in  *.54. 
But  all  this  is  useless — things  are  quiet  in  this 
good  year  of  Grace  1768 — very  quiet-*' 

*•  The  quiet  of  death." 

**  You  should  say  rather,  thinking  as  yon  do« 
the  silence  that  precedes  a  storm !" 

"  Yes — and  the  storm  will  come." 

"  We  shall  see." 

••  See  what  a  state  of  things  is  here  in  Fred- 
erick? What  think  you — say  now — of  onr  Coanty 
court." 

The  hunter  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  much  good." 

*•  And  of  this  Martin  Felsoe, our  wcNthy  sheri^, 
what  says  Captain  White  of  him?" 

•'  He  is  a  villain  !" 

••  And  you  have  had  him  many  times  at  arm** 
length  !  By  my  faith,  let  him  not  stand  so  loo^ 
with  me !" 

••  Friend  Fry,  this  man  represents  the  law/* 

"What  law?" 

••  The  law  of  the  land,  which  every  good  man 
must  obey." 

*•  Well,  I  would  represent  another  law  !'* 

••What  is  that?" 
Of  vengeance !" 
Yon  are  wrong,"  said  Captain  White,  sha- 
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king  his  head.  **  For  maoy  years  I  thought  and 
acted  80 :  but  ao  good  erer  came  of  it." 

'*Let  me  tell  yon  of  his  last  villainy.  It  was 
odIj  the  other  day" — 

"Hist!"  said  his  eompanioD,  rising,  **  the  sun 
will  Dot  wait  for  as.  Defer  your  story,  friend 
Fit;--we  must  be  moviog  if  we  would  sup  on 
Teoiaoo.*' 


III. 


WIAT  SORT  OF  OAMX  TRX  TWO  HVirTXRS  R0U8XD. 

The  hunters  did  not  pause  long  to  gaze  upon 
that  fair  and  fertile  country ;  but  with  eyes  alone 
for  (heir  game,  commenced  the  descent  eastward. 
Their  path  ran  parallel  to  the  slightly  defined 
road  we  bare  mentioned,  winding  along  the 
fouthero  descent,  and  at  intervals  this  narrow 
track  came  in  sight,  then  disappeared  again, 
swallowed, like  a  sleeping  snake,  by  the  richly  va- 
riegated woodlands  of  October. 

Soddenly  the  elder  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  his 
Mopaoion's  arm,  and  bending  down  his  head, 
ottered  the  low  Indian  *'hist!" 

"What  now !"  whispered  Captain  Fry. 

**Did  you  hear  nothing?" 

"No." 

"Nothing  at  all?" 

"Nothing  but  the  rustle  of  the  leaves." 

".4od  did  you  see  nothing,"  continued  White, 
with  his  eyes  bent  on  a  thick  copse  at  some  dis- 
tance—" nothing  ?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  topmost  limb  of  that  chest- 
BQt  bend  down  with  the  weight  of  a  squirrel, 
aod  I  dreamed  but  now  that  a  cloud  upon  the 
^Httn  mountain  yonder  was  a  herd  of  elk." 

The  old  hunter  gave  no  heed  to  these  care* 
leiily  ottered  words,  but  suddenly  levelling  his 
rifle  at  the  thick  copse,  fired.  Then  to  his  com- 
paoioa— 

"  Indians !"  ho  cried.  '*  To  'your  tree,  or  you're 
t  dead  man !" 

**Did  I  not  say  they  were  still  in  these  parts!" 
Rid  the  young  hunter :  and  following  the  exam- 
ple of  bis  companion,  he  darted  behind  a  tree. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so.  At  the  mo- 
ment be  had  screened  his  person,  two  quick  re- 
ports were  heard,  a  ball  buried  itself  in  the  broad 
t^^ok  of  the  oak,  and  with  a  yell  three  Indians 
■pniog  from  the  copse  and  appeared  in  the  open 
^lade  of  the  forest.* 


*  Thej  bad  not  been  out  long  before  they  discovered 
two  iDdiana  in  the  g\mde§,"'-^Kerehevi»lf  p.  140. 


IV. 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  EHCOURTBR. 

The  Indians  immediately  darted  to  their  trees* 
and  commenced  loading  their  firelocks.  Captain 
White  would  never  have  permitted  them  to  do 
so,  had  his  own  rifle  not  been  just  discharged* 
and  so  for  the  moment  rendered  useless. 

In  an  instant  the  whites  and  their  enemies  bad 
both  re-charged  their  guus,  and  then  commenced 
one  of  those  contests  of  skill  and  cunning,  which 
had  for  their  stake  good  human  lives.  The  In- 
dians endeavored  by  every  stratagem  possible  to 
wile  their  enemies  from  the  shelter  of  their  pro- 
tecting trees,  and  to  make  them  throw  away  their 
rifle  shots:  and  that  in  such  wise  with  such  great 
skill  that  none  but  experienced  woodsmen  could 
have  resisted  them. 

*'  We  shall  lose  our  supper,  more  still,"  said 
White,  "should  we  not  bring  down  these  beasts.'* 
So  taking  off  hie  cap,  he  held  it  guard- 
edly in  his  hand  and  slowly  protruded  it  beyond 
the  tree  trunk.  In  an  instant  a  shot  echoed  along 
the  mountain,  and  a  rifle  ball  dashed  the  cap  from 
his  hand  to  the  distance  of  ten  paces.  The  In- 
dian saw  his  mistake  and  unguardedly  abandon- 
ed his  tree : — the  mistake  cost  him  his  life ;  for 
he  had  no  sooner  exposed  himself  than  he  fell, 
struck  through  the  heart  by  White's  rifle  ball.  At 
the  same  moment  two  other  shots  were  heard — 
one  of  the  surviving  Indians  had  shot  at  Fry,  tho 
other  at  White :  both  were  unharmed. 

Captain  White  clubbed  his  rifle  and  rushed 
upon  his  enemy :  the  Indian,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  long  knife,  met  him  face  to  face,  and  endeav- 
ored to  plunge  it  into  his  heart.  White's  riflo 
broke  at  the  first  blow,  and  his  enemy  closing, 
they  both  rolled  upon  the  ground.  There  the 
contest  was  one  of  simple  strength,  and  the  In- 
dian was  no  match  for  the  white  hunter,  who, 
wresting  his  own  knife  from  him,  stabbed  him  in 
the  side.  The  Indian  closed  his  eyes,  and  fell 
forward  biting  the  grass.  White  rose  up,  cov- 
ered with  blood.  At  the  same  moment  he  was 
joined  by  his  companion,  who  had  pursued  hie 
flying  enemy  for  some  distance,  and  only  gave 
up  the  pursuit  on  remembering  the  critical  situ- 
ation of  his  friend. 

^*  See  there,"  said  White  gravely,  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  **  he  is  nearly  gone.*' 

*'  Dead  for  a  doubloon !"  cried  Fry,  touching 
the  body  with  his  foot. 

*•  Yes,  I  felt  the  knife  go  deep." 

**You  stabbed  the  dog?" 

**  It  was  my  only  chance  of  life.  I  thought  I 
had  given  up  this  sort  of  work  for  good,"  bo 

I  added,  shaking  his  hoad. 
**  I  said  there  were  Indians  about  still." 
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"  Ye»,  80  you  did." 

'*  And  why  did  they  attack  us  ?" 

•*  I  know  not." 

"  My  raacal  ran  like  a  deer — did  you  see  him?" 

**  Yes,  yes ;  but  come  now ;  we  must  see  to 
what  tribe  this  savage  belongs.    He  is  not  dead." 

** Not  dead— the  rascal!" 

The  Indian  in  his  death  agony  tamed  over, 
and  with  fast  glazing  eyes  looked  upon  the  elder 
hunter. 

**Howde  d'o,  broder?"  be  murmured. 

**  Brother  with  a  vengeance  !"  said  the  young 
hunter ;  "  you  dog,  did  you  not  try  to  '  brother* 
IIS  with  your  firelock  there  but  now  !" 

The  Indian  murmured  something. 

'^  Speak!"  said  Captain  White,  checking  his 
companion.  And  kneeling  down,  he  raised  the 
Indian's  drooping  head.  **  Speak,  you  poor, 
bloody  heathen  !*' 

**  White  broder  no  take  poor  Injun  scalp  ?" 

M  No — Pm  not  a  scalp-taker." 

The  Indian  seemed  much  astonished  at  re- 
ceiving this  assurance ;  it  was  plain  he  had 
rather  proffered  the  request  in  a  moment  of  des- 
pair, than  with  any  real  expectation  of  having  it 
granted. 

"  Your  scalp  is  of  no  use  to  me,"  said  the 
hunter,  **  and  none  to  you  either,  since  you  are 
about  to  die." 

"  And  white  broder  bury  poor  Injun  body  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  you  shall  have  ChristiaD  burial, 
which  you  do  not  deserve.  But  don't  fear  for 
it.    Yes.  yes !" 

The  Indian  seemed  to  understand  this  very 
well,  and  muttering  lowly,  **  White  broder  good 
to  poor  Injnn !"  without  another  word  expired. 

**  See  there  now,"  said  Captain  White  thought* 
fully,  **  this  human  nature  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
That  poor  Indian  devil  tries  to  kill  me  with  all 
his  might;  and  when  my  knife  has  well  nigh  fin- 
ished him,  begins  with  *  broder'  and  'poor  In- 
jnn."   This  is  a  strange  world !" 

"  There  is  something  stranger  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indian." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

**  Your  own  forgiveness  and  kindness  to  him, 
Captain." 

The  Captain  shook  bis  bead. 

**  I  can*t  bear  malice,"  he  said;  **  when  a  man 
is  dead,— his  heart  no  longer  beating,  the  hatred 
is  gone  from  him.  The  warrior  there  is  dead. 
He  shall  rest  as  is  fit,  and  that  in  six  feet  of 
earth." 

**  Shall  we  bury  the  other  one  also  ?" 
Yes,  yes!" 

Why,  you're  a  strange  Indian-fighter,  Cap- 
tain." 

*'  I'm  done  with  it,  friend  Fry.  I  wished  to  have 
toy  hands  no  longer  bloody  as  iu  the  old  days; 
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but  since  heaven  has  seen  fit  to  force  me  to  kill, 
I  will  at  least  give  burial  to  my  enemies." 
**  Where  shall  we  find  spades?" 
'*  At  my  house,  which,  as  yon  know,  is  lome 
three  miles  distant.    Your  own  is  at  least  six 
there  in  the  low  country.    Come !" 

And  leaving  the  dead  Indians  lyiog  as  tfaey 
fell,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  ooe 
who  had  fled,  and  might  be  lurking  with  odiera, 
the  hunters  slowly  took  their  way  towardi  Cap- 
tain White's  hunting  cabin.  His  proper  dwel- 
ling was  on  Cedar  Creek. 


V. 


HOW  THE  HUKTER8  WERE  IHTERRUPTED  WBILI  BVItTISC 
THE  BODIES,  Ain>  BY  WHOV. 

In  less  than  two  hours,  the  huotera  were  ag»ia 
in  the  little  mountain  glade — this  time  mounted, 
for  carrying  more  conveniently  the  spades  aod 
pickaxes  they  had  brought  to  dig  the  ladianfl' 
graves. 

They  tied  their  horses,  and  then  selecting  a 
little  knoll,  over  which  a  huge  oak  tree  thren  its 
broad  arms,  they  set  to  work  in  silence  to  bollofr 
out  the  grave.  It  was  hard  labor,  though  they 
had  thrown  upon  the  ground  their  caps,  coats, 
hunting  gear,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  im- 
pede their  exertions ;  and  as  they  toiled,  pene- 
trating deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocky  mooo- 
tain  soil,  huge  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down 
their  brows  and  cheeks.  At  last  they  had  dug 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  feet,  and  the  grave  was 
sufficiently  deep.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
spot  where  the  dead  Indians  were  lying,  and 
raising  them  by  the  neck  and  feet,  bore  them  to 
the  knoll,  and  placed  them  in  the  grave.  Fry 
was  about  to  throw  in  the  first  spadeful  when 
White  stopped  him : 

•♦  Poor  creatures !"  said  he,  "we  ought  to  stj 
something  over  them." 

Then  lowering  his  bead  solemnly— 

*'  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  these  poor  sio/al 
heathen !"  he  said,  **  and  make  them  clean,  and 
forgive  their  sins,  and  take  them  to  himself. 
Amen.  Dust  to  dust  is  all  they  are  now;— go 
on,  friend  Fry." 

Before  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt  fell,  apartrof 
three  men  made  their  appearance  at  a  bend  of 
the  road,  riding  eastward.  They  hastily  ap- 
proached, and  he  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
party  exclaimed  in  loud,  harsh  tones : 

••  Stop !  I  command  you  in  the  King's  name:"' 

«» What  now  !"  said  White,  turning  round. 

*•  Ah,  Captain  White !" 

The  captain  answered  calmly : 

**  At  your  service,  Mr.  Martin  Felsoc." 
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"  Aod  what  are  yoa  doing  there  V^  aaked  the 
officer. 

"  We  are  burying  two  Indians,  as  you  see." 

"Two  Indians,  eh?" 

"^The  grave  is  open ;  yon  may  see  what  num- 
ber, if  my  word  is  not  enough." 

"Your  word  is  quite  sufficient  here,'*  said 
Felsoe,  with  a  sneer,  "  you  are  my  prisoner  !'* 

The  captain  drew  back. 

"  Yoo  and  your  companion — both." 

**  Aod  on  what  grounds  do  you  arrest  me,  sir?'' 
nid  the  banter,  frowning. 

"  Oo  what  grounds,  indeed !" 

"  Yoo  do  not  answer." 

"Are  you  demented  ?'* 

"  I  asked  you  on  what  grounds  I  was  arrest- 
ed f"^  repeated  the  Captain,  calmly* 

"For  murder." 

**  For  murder — oae  !" 

**  Nothing  less.'* 

"Me— for  murder!*'  repeated  White* 

"  YoD  and  your  companion  1" 

**Mr.  Felsoe,"  said  Captain  Pry,  lenping  on 
kif  horse,  **  you  are  a  false  villain,  1  tell  you  to 
yoar  teeth,  and  we  will  show  you  and  your  men 
wbat  it  ia  to  try  to  arrest  good  and  true  men  in 
lliis  maoner." 

Aod  cocking  his  rifle-^ 

"  Go  on  your  way !"  he  said,  **  the  road  is 
opeD !" 

Feieoe  drew  back,  trembling  before  the  fiery 
coQoteDaoce  of  the  hunter* 

"  Yoo  threaten  me !"  he  said. 

"Yes-Ido." 

"Ad  officer  of  the  law?*' 

"A  villain — and  I  would  think  the  world  in- 
^bted  to  me  should  I  send  you  out  of  it!" 

''Sir!    Captain  White,  I  call  on  you  to" — 

"Gallon  me  for  nothing,  sir!"  said  White, 
raving  his  proud,  contemptuous  face,  and  fixing 
ij^iaoce  upon  the  oflicer,  before  which  hequail- 
^>  *'  I  am  your  prisoner,  1  believC)  on  a  charge 
of  murder!" 

""YoQ—his  prisoner!*'  stammered  Fry,  letting 
bid  rifle  fall. 

"Yes;  I  have  no  desire  to  resist  an  officer  of 
tb«  law.    I  will  stand  my  trial." 

'*  You  are  mad,  captain  !" 

** Come,  come,  friend  Fry,  imitate  me.     Let 

CI  go  to  Winchester  in  this  worthy  man's  com* 

pany.» 

"Rather  to  hell!"  exclaimed  Fry.  And  rais- 
iQg  his  gun  in  his  strong  hands :  **  Let  any  oue 
tooeb  me !"  he  said,  with  flaming  eyes. 

Felsoe  hesitated. 

**I  am  your  prisoneri"  said  White,  **  and  ready 
^  go  with  you." 

'*Aod  your  companion  ?" 

*•  That  M  your  aflair;* 


*'  Arrest  this  man  !"  cried  Felsoe  to  his  subor* 
dinates. 

Fry  raised  his  rifle.    Not  a  roan  stirred. 

»•  Do  you  hear  me !"  cried  Felsoe. 

The  men  only  muttered  some  unintelligible 
words,  which  seemed  to  allege  their  own  unarm- 
ed condition ;  and  in  another  moment  their  duty 
was  no  longer  a  possible  duty. 

Fry  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  said  boldly 
to  Felsoe  : 

^*  Martin  Felsoe,  you  will  yet  sufier  for  this  thing 
you  have  done !  I  shall  see  to  that,  and  by  my 
faith,  if  this  matter  is  not  revenged  by  the  right- 
ful person,  I  will  take  my  vengeance  on  you  for 
the  insult  you  have  offered  me  here  to-day,  and 
the  wrong  you  have  done  my  good  and  true 
friend,  Captain  William  White.     Look  to  it!" 

And  turning  his  horse  he  rode  away,  leaving 
Felsoe  white  with  rage.  That  worthy  was  re- 
called to  himself  by  these  grave  words : 

**  1  am  waiting,  sir." 

**  Ah,  you  at  least  I  have  !"  he  exclaimed,  ex-* 
ultingly.     *^Come,  mount — for  Winchester !" 
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Captain  fry  meditates,  and  acts. 

Several  days  had  passed  since  the  events  wo 
have  related,  when  on  a  fair  evening,  Captain 
Abraham  Fry  sat  in  the  small  porch  before  his 
mansion — his  arms  hanging  down,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  breast,  his  listless  eyes  fixed  absently 
now  on  the  wooded  mountains  to  the  west,  now 
on  the  road  which  led  to  Winchester.  The  cap- 
tain seemed  sunk  in  troubled  thought: — for  onco 
in  his  life  that  hardy  spirit  found  himself  at  fault, 
met  and  opposed  by  the  mysterious  power  of  the 
Law.  This  new  element,  so  to  speak,  in  frontier 
life,  perplexed  him : — young  as  be  was,  he  had 
lived  far  enough  back  in  the  former  times  to  re- 
collect when  no  such  power  existed,  and  now  it 
seemed  at  once  to  have  grown  so  large  and  strong 
as  to  defy  alljopposition.  **  The  Law" — what 
was  that!  What  could  this  mysterious  thing  be, 
which  had  at  once  struck  powerless  tbe  man 
whose  will  was  of  iron,  who  bowed  to  nothing — 
the  brave  William  White?  Was  it  not  possible 
to  oppose  it — could  any  one  be  punished  for  de- 
fending himself  from  an  Indian  attack  ?  What 
was  society  coming  to? 

These  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  a  traveller  from  the  Winchester  side ;  and  on 
a  nearer  approach,  be  proved  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  Captain^s  living  some  miles  west  of  the  moun- 
tain. He  dismounted  and  entered,  and  the 
two  men  exchanged  greetings : — the  Captain  still 
much  preoccupied.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
placed  with  his  rillo  listlessly,  and  his  d.reamjp 
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eyes  ever  end  aoon  were  bent  as  before  upoD  the 
mountain  and  the  windinii;^  road  running  below  his 
door.  '*  Your  oiiud  seems  busy  with  something, 
Captain,'*  said  his  guest. 

The  Captain  stopped. 

**  I  am  in  fact  much  troubled,'*  he  said,  wiping 
bis  brow. 

"Troubled  about  what,  pray?" 

'♦  About  a  friend." 

**  And  who  is  that  ?" 

"  While.*' 

**  Captain  William  White  who  was  carried 
into  Winchester  under  arrest  the  other  day  V* 

**  You  come  from  Winchester !" 

•*  Yes." 

»*  You  saw  Captain  White  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

**  Have  you  heard  why  he  was  arrested?"  ex- 
claimed Fry. 

»«  For  murdering  an  Indian,  they  say." 

'*  And  what  more  do  they  say — may  the  foul 
fiend  seize  them !" 

"  Why  how  you  start  !*' 

**  I  was  with  him.*' 

•'You!" 

••  Yes — what  say  they  of  the  accusation  ?" 

'*  1  heard  many  say  it  would  go  hard  with 
him." 

•'  Go  hard  with  him !" 

*'  Yes — murder,  they  say,  is  made  out  by  Mar*^ 
tin  Felsoe's  testimony.  In  that  case,  good-bye 
to  Captain  White !" 

Captain  Fry  rose  up,  greatly  agitated — and 
his  fine  and  manly  face  quivered  with  rage. 

*'Ah!  they  say  that  do  they!  And  Martin 
FeUoe,  the  false  villain  I  I  will  yet  stand  face  to 
face  with  that  foul  knave,  and  strike  him  with 
that  force  that  no  blood  shall  remain  in  his  body. 
But  I  killed  one  of  those  Indians^l  will  go  and 
tell  all." 

"  You,  Captain !" 

«a  was  with  White!" 

*'  You  had  better  keep  out  of  the  way  your- 
self, then — or  two  heads  are  gone  !" 

**  Heads — keep  out  of  the  way — oh,  I  see  all !" 

And  the  Captain  fell  in  a  chair,  struck,  it  seem- 
ed, with  vertigo.  He  remained  thus  for  some 
moments — then  rising  suddenly: 

*^  I  know  what  remains  for  me  to  do,*'  ho  said, 
with  flashing  eyes,  **and  that  I  will  do!" 

And  the  very  next  day  Captain  Abraham  Fry 
•et  about  carrying  out  his  resolution. 

VII. 

A  8CXVX  IN  WI5CHX8T1:R  JAIL  IV  1768. 

Martin  Felsoe,  sheriiT  of  the  county  of  Fred- 
ttrick,  proceeded  with  his  prisoner  toward  Win- 


chester, where  in  due  time  he  arrived; — and 
clattering  along  Loudoun  street  past  the  Fort, 
be  bent  his  way  to  the  jail.  Therein  Captaia 
White  was  erelong  safely  lodged. 

The  jail  was  not  a  very  prepossessing  building — 
rather  tbe  reverse  without  and  within.  It  was 
an  edifice  of  considerable  size,  constructed  of 
logs  strongly  joined  at  the  angles,  and  the  main 
door  of  heavy  oak  led  into  a  sort  of  hall,  on  which 
opened  the  doors  of  the  cells.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  tbe  grim  old 
building  with  its  small,  iron-barred  windows 
and  huge  smoking  chimneys,  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  an  ogre  who  bad  retired  from  sight 
to  digest  his  human  food,  and  was  ashamed  of 
being  seen. 

Captain  White  was  ushered  into  the  worst  of 
the  rooms  of  the  jail  and  heavily  ironed.  Mar- 
tin Felsoe  seemed  to  feel  a  very  sincere  and  gen- 
uine hatred  for  his  prisoner,  and  it  waa  not  very 
long  before  this  sentiment  displayed  itaelf. 

**  Good  morning.  Captain  White!"  said  Fel- 
soe, who  acted  as  jailer,  the  day  after  bis  ar- 
rival, "  you  begin  to  believe,  I  hope,  that  Mar- 
tin Felsoe  has  caught  you  at  last!" 

"  Go,"  returned  White ;  '*  speak  not  to  me." 

"And  why  not,  pray,  good  Captain,"  asked 
Felsoe,  sarcastically ;  **  are  you — standing  all  but 
convicted  of  murder— eo  much  above  the  man 
you  once  struck  and  insulted  ?" 

'*  Go  !**  repeated  White. 

*^  Softly,  my  friend;"  said  the  jailer,  '*I  will 
remain,  if  it  please  you." 

*'  Remain  then." 

**  And  to  pass  the  time,  we  will  converse  a 
little." 

**  Go  or  stay,  speak  or  be  silent — all  is  indiffer- 
ent to  me." 

"You  lie,"  replied  Felsoe  coolly,  "for  yon 
know  I  am  the  principal  witness  against  yon : 
and  from  tbe  character  of  tbe  fellows  with  me, 
you  know  they  will  swear  just  what  I  orderihem 
to  swear." 

"  You  dare  to  insult  me  I"  ^ 

••  Yes— I  do  dare." 

"  Dog  I" 

"  Come,  no  hard  names, — I  have  means  of  cor- 
rection here." 

"Correction!  What  dare  yoa  say,  villain; 
repeat  that  word  !"  cried  White,  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  powerful  frame  which  strongly  ex- 
cited the  jailer's  fears* 

"  I  mean  von  shall  have  but  bread  and  water — 
but  bread  and  water,  do  you  bear." 

The  Captain  turned  round  contemptaonsly. 

Felsoe  seemed  much  irritated  at  this  move- 
ment, and  said  bitterly — 

"  It  is  very  well  for  a  felon  to  turn  his  back  on 
an  honest  man  I" 
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"  You  (Jarecall  me  a  feloa !"  exclaimed  White. 

"  Yes,  a  murderer  I" 

"Murderer  and  felon — recollect  those  names, 
Martin  Felsoe,"  said  the  captain,  suddenly  re- 
suuiiog  his  calmness,  *'l  will  make  you  remem- 
ber them  uight  and  morning  during  many  long 
jeare  yet." 

Felsoe  seemed  more  and  more  enraged  at  the 
words  of  his  prisoner;  and  he  commenced  pour- 
ing out  a  Hood  of  insults  and  threats,  which  the 
powerless  captain  could  only  groan  under,  la- 
oieoting  his  powerlessness  to  catch  his  enemy  in 
bis  brawny  arms  and  crush  him;  or  summoning 
ill  his  philosophy,  treat  with  silent  contempt. 

Feboe  having  exhausted,  for  the  moment,  his 
store  of  bitter  and  abusive  words,  retired,  ulter- 
ior again  the  words  felon  and  murderer.  White 
rod«  up,  oveiTome  with  rage : 

'•Yes!  yes!"  he  muttered,  '*  you  shall  remem- 
ber them  day  and  morning  for  long  years.  Re- 
member what  I  say!" 

FeUoe  went  out  laughing. 


VIII. 

A  SCESE  IN  WINCHESTER  C0I7RT. 

When  Captain  William  White  was  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Winchester,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  two  Indians — nothing  having  been  said  of  Fry, 
ifbose  fiery  and  reckless  character  Felsoe  did 
sot  care  to  contend  with — the  usual  monthly 
court  of  the  county  of  Frederick  was  held  in  a 
haodgome  log-building,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  jail. 

Here— into  the  presence  of  some  half  dozen 
Bo]emQ  and  stately  Justices  of  the  Peace,-^the 
prisoner  was  led.  The  justices  sat  on  rude 
cbairs,  ranged  in  /i  row,  on  a  ruder  platform, 
raised  only  some  three  feet  from  the  floor ;  and 
i large  crowd,  anxious  to  see  the  **  Indian  kil- 
ier&.''  having  assembled,  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Martin 
FeUoe,  was  busily  engaged  in  preserving  order 
iufficieat  to  render  the  words — pompously  ut- 
tered^of  their  worships  audible. 

After  the  simple  and  very  hasty  forms  had 
been  gone  through  with.  Captain  White  was, 
without  more  ado,  requested  to  give  an  account 
of  biiD»eir,  what  he  was  brought  there  for,  and 
"any  other  matter  touching  the  issue,  which  had 
come  under  his  knowledge'* — this  phrase,  like 
cbariij  covering  a  multitudeof  sins,  against  regu- 
larity and  sense,  in  their  worships.  Captain 
Wbite  related  the  events  with  which  the  reader 
is  acqaaioted,  and  plainly  produced  a  strong  im- 
pr»»6ioD  on  the  minds  of  many. 

Martin  Felsoe  then  was  heard,  and  under  his 
B^iifol  hand,  matters  0paedily  assumed  a  dlflfer- 
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ent  appearance.-  He  colored  the  picture  highly 
with  those  dark  tints  which  pleased  him  most-^ 
he  blended  fact  and  falsehood — he  gave  a  thril- 
ling account  of  the  assault  made  on  him  by  Cap- 
tain Fry — from  which  he  said  heaven  in  its  mer** 
cy  had  preserved  him — and  having  skilfully  ban- 
died  this  latter  subject,  so  as  to  produce  on  tbo 
justices,  the  impression  that  a  personal  insult  had 
been  ofiferod  to  their  authority,  ended  his  account, 
and  sat  down.  The  subordinates  corroborated  all 
he  said. 

Captain  White  was  called  upon  for  his  wit* 
nesses — he  had  none.  The  court  shook  their 
heads.  A  vast  murmur,  which  came  very  near 
breaking  into  a  shout*  rose  from  the  crowd* 
Martin  Felsoe's  utmost  exertions  could  not  pro- 
duce order.  But  when  the  justices  deferred  tba 
case  to  next  month,  on  the  plea  of  the  late  arrestt  ' 
Hud  for  other  causes;  and  "could  not  raise  bail*' 
— the  shout  arose  iu  good  earnest  ;"-and  the  wor- 
shipful magistrates  bad  the  conviction,  (never  « 
pleasant  conviction  to  such  men,)  that  they  ha4 
done  an  act  which  the  people  did  not  approve* 
They  did  not  understand  this  word  then  what  it 
meant;  but  they  nevertheless  felt  what  it  was. 

So  Captain  White  was  carried  back  to  jail 
amid  many  murmurs,  and  the  court  hastily  ad* 
journed  to  attend  the  races  at  the  old  race* course, 
eastward  from  the  town.  As  for  Martin  Felsoe, 
he  spent  a  cheerful  hour  in  bitterly  tannting  hif 
helpless  prisoner* 


IX. 


THE  CONSEqUSNCE  OF  CAPTAIN  FRY's  RESOLUTION. 

The  resolution  which  the  worthy  Captain  Fry 
had  come  to  on  that  bright  October  evening,  was 
nothing  less  than  to  ''  raise  the  country,*'  and 
going  to  Winchester,  force  open  the  jail  and  lib- 
erate Captain  William  White. 

He  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose speedily,  and  no  man  could  have  done  more 
than  he  effected,  in  the  time  given  him.  Cap- 
tain Abraham  Fry  was  one  of  those  men  who 
persuade  by  the  tones  of  their  voice,  the  flash  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  movement  of  their  arms.  The 
young  men  of  all  western  Frederick,  in  a  few 
days,  comprehended  clearly,  that  the  brave  and 
hardy  Captain  White,  had  been  arrested  for  do- 
fending  himself  from  an  Indian  attack,  and  now 
lay  heavily  ironed  in  Winchester,  where  be  was 
to  be  tried  and  found  guily,  on  the  evidence  of 
Martin  Felsoe,  a  man  most  thoroughly  and  truly 
hated  wherever  he  was  known. 

When  the  general  indignation  was  deeply 
aroused.  Fry  boldly  counseled  an  attack  upoo 
the  jail  and  a  rescue  of  the  prisoner.    At  this 
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many  drew  back:  they  could  sympathize  with 
Captain  White,  but  uever  break  the  law,  and 
breed  a  riot  to  rescue  him,  however  badly  and 
unjustly  treated.  Such  an  expedition  would  not 
besafe,  and  what  was  more,  would  be  unlawful. 
This  dreadful  word  seemed  to  meet  Captain  Fry 
at  every  turn. 

But  he  overcame  it,  and  such  was  his  ardor 
in  the  affair,  that  before  many  days  had  passed, 
he  had  organized  a  company  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Men,  who,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  determined 
to  break  the  jail  if  necessary,  and  rescue  the 
prisoner.* 

These  men  were  to  rendezvous  on  a  night  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  at  Mr.  Isaac  Hotliogs worth's, 
just  outside  of  the  town.  There  Fry  was  to  join 
them,  and  taking  the  command,  lead  them  to  the 
ftttack.  The  Captain  went  home  happy,  al^er 
arranging  all  these  matters.  He  would  accom- 
plish these  cherished  objects; — since  he  would 
liberate  White,  punish  Felsoe,  and  beard,  in  its 
Very  temple,  the  detested  '^Law." 


X. 


THE  ATTACK. 


The  night  fixed  for  the  intended  attack,  saw 
all  the  conspirators  duly  assembled  at  Boilings- 
worth's,  where  they  waited  patiently  until  near- 
ly day-break,  then  setting  out,  they  entered 
the  town  just  as  the  first  red  rays  of  the  sun  were 
scattering  themselves  over  the  horizon,  and  light- 
ing up  the  Fort. 

With  no  silence,  in  no  secrecy,  did  the  band 
proceed ;  but  went  on  boldly,  defiantly,  toward 
their  object.  At  the  corner  of  Loudoun  street 
and  Brook  street,  they  met  with  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Rutherfoord,  who,  learning  their  intent, 
besought  them  earnestly  to  turn  back  and  give 
up  their  dangerous  intention. 

They  lietened  patiently  for  some  moments; 
then  perceiving  that  the  time  was  passing — time 
they  should  make  use  of— they  calmly  told  him 
they  were  well  convinced  he  spoke  what  he 
thought  right;  but  they  thought  it  wrong.  Then 
they  passed  on. 

At  the  noise  made  by  the  company  on  their 
march,  many  windows  were  raised,  many  fair 
beads  were  thrust  out ;  and  the  half-dressed  forms, 
•ays  the  chronicle,  were  seen  to  flit  from  door  to 
door,  with  the  joyous  exclamations,  encouraging, 
too,  of  **go  on,  brave  boys  ;  good  luck  to  you! *' 


*■*  Bat  White  had  rendered  bia  neighbor  too  iBany  im- 
poTtaat  eerrices,  and  was  too  popular,  to  be  permitted  to 
langoieh,  loaded  with  irons,  in  a  dungeon,  for  killing  In- 
diana."   Ker.  p.  140. 


and  other  merry  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy. 
The  party  relished  these  more  than  the  remon- 
strances of  Mr.  Rutherfoord,  and  so  they  passed 
on  to  the  jail,  which  they  immediately  invested. 
They  were  followedby  many  of  those  scantily 
dressed  maidens,  and  other  early  risers ;  and  tbia 
popular  feeling,  we  are  told  by  the  chronicle, 
was  very  grateful  to  them  then. 

They  broke  down  the  fence  and  entered  the 
enclosure :  then  a  deviPs  tattoo  of  knocks  was 
beat  npon  the  door.  The  bead  of  Martin  Felsoe 
appeared  at  the  window  beside  it. 

**  What  would  yon  have  good  people?*'  be  ask- 
ed, trembling. 

'*  White !  '*  escaped  in  one  echoing  shout  from 
every  lip. 

*' What,  Captain  White,  here  lawfully  impris- 
oned ?  *' 

"  What  is  it  always — ^lawfully?"  cried  a  co»- 
m ending  voice ;  **  well,  let  us  see  this  law  which 
can  stand  against  bullets.*' 

'*  Bullets,  gentlemen  !  *'  exclaimed  Felsoe ; 
'*  surely  you  have  lost  your  senses  1 " 

**Open,  scoundrel!" 

*'^Never,"  replied  Felsoe,  who  thooghi  be 
recognized  those  in  the  crowd  who  would  pre- 
vent any  violence. 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  the  rioters ;  but  in  a 
moment,  their  ranks  were  seen  to  divide,  a  white 
object  gleamed  in  the  morning  light  aa  it  was 
raised  by  a  dozen  stalwart  hands,  and  then  a 
large  mass  of  stone  horled  through  the  air.  fell 
upon  the  hapless  door,  and  crashing  throngh  tim- 
bers and  lock,  and  bar,  and  all  maimer  of  fas^ 
tening,  yielded  the  fortress  into  their  hands. 

They  rushed  in,  and  Martin  Felsoe  was  caught 
as  he  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  At  sight 
of  his  woful  face,  the  young  girls  who  had  pene- 
trated with  the  party,  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted  with  laughter. 


XI. 


BOW  THX  PRISONXR  WAS  UaXRATED. 

Captain  Abraham  Fry  stood  face  to  face  with 
Martin  Felsoe,  and  bent  upon  htm  one  of  thoee 
frowns  which  betray  an  undying  enmity. 

'*  False  villain !  '*  he  said,  scornfully;  **  were  it 
not  for  your  condition  here — alone,  and  with 
enemies  all  around,  nothing  should  defer  that 
combat  between  us  which  shall  yet  take  place/* 

Felsoe  saw  his  advantage. 

*^You  insult  me,"  he  said. 

*'  I  waste  no  more  words  on  you,  dog!  The 
keys!'* 

*'I  have  them  not.** 
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»»The  key!"  said  Fry,  cocking  hit  rifle,"  or 
yon  are  a  dead  man !  '** 
Fel0oe   drew    them   from  beneath  hie  coat- 

ikirt— 

"Take  tbem,^  said  he;  "lean  now  declare 
wub  tnith,  that  they  were  also  forced  from  me.^' 

Captain  Fry  immediately  ran  to  the  door  in- 
dicated a«  that  of  his  friend,  and  in  a  moment  he 
had  caught  him  up,  and  with  a  few  heavy  blows, 
dashed  his  irons — those  disgraceful  irons,  which 
Felsoe  **had  dared,"  they  said,  *«to  place  upon 
the  limbs  of  the  great  Indian  fighter.  Captain 
White."  Then  the  Captain  was  led  forth,  and 
th«B  a  shout  arose  which  made  the  rafters  ring 
Bgain.    The  shout  was — 

''Welcome!  welcome,  Captain!  You  are 
free— free!" 

All  those  hardy  natures  were  overcome  with 
j«T  OB  seeing  once  again  erect  and  lion-posted, 
free  from  bonds,  and  stately  as  of  old,  the  valiant 
Captaia;  and  as  they  stood  there,  in  the  fresh 
Boniing  light  which  bathed  their  wild  forms  and 
fieee  io  its  rosy  splendor,  and  gathered  tumultu- 
oiulyrottDd  their  chief,  now  rescued,  and  by  their 
daring  oDce  more  free,  they  presented  a  specta- 
cle which  had  in  it  much  of  martial  and  imposing 
beauty. 

Aod  once  again  as  Captain  White  raised  his 
taU  frame,  and  shook  himself  like  a  Hon  freed 
from  the  hunter's  toils,  that  joyous  shout  arose, 
of— "Welcome!   welcome,  Captain!     You  are 

free!" 


XII, 

BOW   CAFTAIV    WILLIAM    WHITX    KEPT    TBX    PROMISX 
MADE  BY  HIM   TO  MABTIlf  FELSOE. 

Captain  White  did  not  receive  these  gratuia- 
tioos  with  the  pleasure  which  they  would  on 
other  occasions,  have  caused.  There  was  no 
&inh  or  joy  in  his  haggard  face  and  master 
frame.  But  his  dark  eye  shot  lightning  when  it 
reeled  on  Martin  Felsoe  ]  and  from  Felsoe  it  never 
wandered ;  there  it  remained  with  a  depth  of 
hatred  in  its  lurid  light,  which  appalled  the  era- 
veo  heart  within  him. 

••Come,  Captain!*'  cried  the  party,  "we  are 
^n  to  take  you  off." 

"Thank  you  friends,'*  said  White,  calmly. 

•*Youwillgo?" 

•'Who doubted  it?" 

"I.  by  my  faith!*'  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 

••Aad  why?'* 

"Fry  pwientcd  bis  rifle,  cocked  it,  and  peremptorily 
tfenwDilcd  the  key»,  telling  the  jailer  he  would  be  a  dead 

'^  in  one  mioute  if  be  did  not  deliver  tbcm."    Ker* 
P140. 


"Because  you  professed  svch  admiratioa  9( 
the  law,  by  ay  faith  ! " 

"I  have  none  now." 

"  Nor  I,'*  exclaimed  Fry  {  "  I  eame  here  to  ae^ 
what  this  law  was;  and  if  the  jail  and  jailer  wro 
all,  heaven  help  it,  I  say." 

"I  am  ready  to  go  with  you,'^  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "all  are  faithful  friends;  and  I  ask  one  more 
favor." 

"What  IS  that?" 

"That  you  will  delay  while  I  say  a  few  worda 
to  the  man  who  arrested  me,  and  stands  yonder 
now  with  impudent  coolness." 

••  Who— Felsoe  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  him." 

"Well,"  said  Felsoe,  whose  fears  had  some- 
what decreased,  and  who  consequently  resumed 
his  insolent  tone ;  "  Well,  say  your  say.  What 
is  it?" 

"  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  insulting  worda 
you  used  to  me  when  I  was  a  prisoner  here. 
Do  yott  remember  them  ?  "  said  Captain  White, 
coldly. 

"I  said  nothing,**  returned  Felsoe,  "bnt  what 
was  the  truth.** 

'*You  called  me  liar  to  my  face! " 

The  jailer  returned  a  sullen  look. 

"  You  called  me  Felon  and  Murderer,  where* 
as  I  was  neither,** 

"That  will  yet  be  proved,**  replied  Felsoe* 
with  a  look  of  hatred  impossible  to  describe. 

"You  see,  ny  friends,*'  said  White,  turning 
round* 

"  The  dog  deserves  punishment." 

"  We  will  give  it  to  him  now  !  *' 

"No! "  exclaimed  White,  drawiog  his  hunting 
knife,  "  that  is  my  affair." 

Then  turning  to  Felsoe : 

"  Do  yon  remember,*'  he  said,  "  what  I  prom- 
ised you  when  you  called  me  Murderer  and 
Felon?** 

Felsoe  turned  pale  and  drew  back. 

"I  promised  you  I  would  make  you  remember 
those  words  night  and  morning  forbears — now  I 
will  keep  my  promise !  '* 

And  throwing  himself  epon  Felsoe,  the  hun- 
ter tore  open  his  vest,  and  clutching  him  by  the 
throat,  ploughed,  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  the 
letters  M,  F.  on  bu  naked  breast.'* 

"Go!"  he  said,  hurling  the  jailer  from  him, 
"you  have  there  your  own  name,  or  *  Murderer' 
and  *  Felon,*  as  it  pleases  you!  The  pnuishment 
is  slight  for  all  the  pain  and  agony  you  may  have 
made  me  suffer !  ** 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  Captain  borne 
along  in  the  midnt  of  bis  triumphant  friends,  and 
inhaling  the  fresh  moruing  air,  left  Winchester, 
and  niouutiog  a  fleet  horse,  beut  his  course  to- 
ward the  western  monntains. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  THE  WATERS. 


BT  C.   R.   H. 

1  ichre  tti^ei  Village  of  the  Waten,  more 
l^hatt  tongiie  of  mine  dare  ever  hope  to  telli 
tloand  thee  are  twined  such  memories  of  yore. 
And  on  thee  feats  so  sadly  sweet  a  spell. 

I  kdo#,  dear  mother  Of  my  hearty  full  well 
How  brightly  gUam  ihy  Waters  as  they  ^o^i 
Though  I  have  never  trod  that  lovely  dell, 

Nor  plucked  the  flowers  that  by  its  streamlets  blow, 
dince  early  manhood^s  day  dimmed  moming^s  radiant 
glow. 

I I  is  in  sdoth  a  bright  atid  genial  tilimet 
A  land  of  beauty r—^wh^f^  my  lot  is  castt 
Where  joyous  birds,  and  lisping  runnels  chimtf 
With  dancirtg  winds  that  gaily  frolic  past : 
Here  no  wild  storm,  nor  fiercely  howling  blast 
Chills  the  youHg  flowers,  or  dims  the  sunny  skies } 
6ttt  all  Of  Eden  that  remains  thou  hast— 

Land  of  the  South  !^how  fair  to  mortal  eyes 
lily  si  umbering  valleys  rest,  thy  mist-robed  mountains 
riMi 

And  yet,  though  Zephyrs,  With  their  scented  brtathiag) 
*t*elliog  sWeet  tales  of  orange  bo  wets,  invite 
'To  fragrant  woodpalhs,  where  the  woodbine^  wreathing 
the  dark  Magnolia— like  a  gentle  sprite^— 
Wbispeirs  of  rest,  of  heartsease}  and  delight ; 
l^hough  all  seem  basking  in  joy*s  golden  ray# 
And  darth  be  flooded  with  the  heavenly  light. 
The  Mind  will  oft,  when  Nature  is  most  gay^ 
With  sickening  lunging  turn  to  scenes  far,  far  away. 

l*heil  llldea  the  Present :— to  my  spirit's  ken 
A  Tillage  nestling  in  a  valley  seems, 
Where  deep,  broad  rivers  meet,  and  I  again 
Walk  its  loved  streets,  as  men  will  walk  in  dreams  : 
Yet  on  my  own,  no  fitee,  with  welcome,  beams  | 
Ah  MO !  fof  they  that  loved  me->-all  are  fled, 
And  there  is  left-^las}  not  one — who  deems 
Me  other  than  a  strangef)  and  instead 
Of  living  friendships  I  must  turn  me  to  the  dead ! 

Ah  me,  how  Memorite  riM  l«^yet  let  them  comS) 
They  may  assuage  the  sad)  the  bitter  grief', 

'     And  let  me  speak  theroi  for  if  lip  be  dumb 
The  wearied  heart  can  never  hOpe  relief: — 
Long  years  agone^^^though  now  they  seem  but  brie^ 
In  life's  young  day's)  ere  I  had  learned  to  roam. 
Or  e'er  had  turned  o'er  sorrow's  tear-stained  leaf, — 
Here  where  1  heard  the  waters  dash  SMti  foam, 

I   dwelt  with  childhood's  friends  in  chiidht>od'8  happy 
home. 

Here  was  my  all  ;-Hlll  loving  heart  could  aski 
No  thought  of  mine  e'er  left  that  happy  fold, 
la  morning's  roseate  light  I  joyed  to  bask. 
Life's  current  rippled  over  sands  of  g«»ld ; 
And  I  had  plsymates ;    Oh,  as  We  behbid 
The  treasured  glories  that  the  past  displays. 
The  sports — the  heart-words^-of  those  days  of  old, 
How  thrills  the  heart!  how  fondly  do  we  gaze! 
But  where  are  they  whose  love  made  bright  those  golden 
days? 

Alas!  I  know  not.    One  beyond  the  seia 
Has  journeyed  fkr :  While  in  some  distant  land 


Otherfi  have  sqjonraed,  though  of  them  to  me 
No  word  hath  come.    Ah,  Time's  teleotlctw  l»BT»d 
Hath  wrought  sad  havoc  with  our  loving  hand ! 
And  as  I  tread  my  lonely  away  along 
These  streets  where  are  the  meetings  I  had  planned  ? 
Not  one  is  here  of  all  that  happy  throng. 
And  sundered  are  the  ties  that  I  had  deemed  so  strong. 

But  why  grieve  I  for  them  ?    Is  not  my  Sire 
Still  circled  fondly  by  that  holy  ring,—     • 
And  on  our  home-hearth  burns  not  still  the  fire 
That  wormed  my  heart  when  life  waa  in  ita  Spring  T 
Alas!  Alas!  death's  dark,  remorseleea  wing 
Swept  my  dear  sister  to  the  realms  of  night. 
And  when,  with  pang  as  keen,  our  breasts  to  wring. 
He  tore  my  brother  from  that  circlet  bright. 
My  sainted  mother  drooped,  and  vanished  from  the  light. 

Why  linger  I  if  none  that  love  are  here  f 
Why  wound  afrerh  my  sadly  bleeding  heart  t 
Why  stay  to  shed  the  unavailing  tear. 
When  stranger  voices  groflly  say—"  depart !" 
Ah !  heie  Is  that  which  solace  can  impart. 
And  draw  the  venom  from  the  tooth  of  pain, 
ftlunt  the  dire  edge  of  death's  destroying  dart. 
And  change  my  losses  to  exceeding  gain ! — 
I  therefore  tarry  here,  and  would  for  aye  remain. 

Fof  me,  sweet  Village  of  the  North,  there  still 
In  thy  lone  midstt  a  pleasant  home  is  found  ; 
'Tis  near  the  base  of  yonder  genlle  hill. 
Within  the  precincts  of  this  sacred  ground. 
Nor  can  I  hope,  by  searching  earth  around^ 
To  find  a  lovelier  spot  to  rest  my  head. 
And  here,  where  holy  memories  most  abound, 
I  would  remain,  in  deathless  wedlock  wed. 
To  this  dear  church*yard  mould— this  JViniiff  of  Dead, 


StRAY  WRITINGS. 

fit  S.   A.    POLLA&Dft 

CRITICISM. 

Much,  and  much  more  tbao  is  coiDinonly 
imagined,  is  required  of  him  who  aspires  to  crit- 
icise literature  as  it  should  be  criticised. 

The  critic  must  not  regard  art  apart  from  the 
midd,  to  afiect  which  is  its  purpose;  bat  purely 
as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  as  a  mental  state,  he 
must  understand  the  workings  of  the  oiiod,  else 
be  will  not  understand  his  business.  The  main 
question  in  mental  philosophy  is — What  laws 
does  the  succession  of  our  thought  and  feelings 
jobey  t^^atld  the  critic  must  answer  this  question, 
else  he  will  do  bis  business  empirically,  and. 
judging  without  giving  reasons  be  an  useless  auJ 
a  most  baled  critic. 

A  little  thinking  will  now  bring  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  critic  mast  himself  bo  a  worker 
in  the  Fine  Arts — at  least  be  possessed  of  sensi- 
bility and  taste.    Two  works  of  Art  may  pro- 
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(luce  feeliogs  the  same  in  kind,  nud  so  be  called 
hy  the  gacoe  oaaie ;  and  yet  produce  feelings  very 
different  in  degree,  and  so  hnve  very  diflferen?  mer- 
ill.  There  are  rules  which  make  up  theessenti- 
alitj  of  Art,  and  there  are  rules  for  the  embellish- 
meat  of  Art;  and.  of  course,  to  know  these  latter 
property,  the  critic  must  be  as  said  above,  else 
he  fi'iil  only  be  useful  to  beginners  in  literary 
labor. 

Aboye  all  this,  the  critic,  being  a  judge,  must 
eniirely  put  down  bis  prejudices  and  temper. 
He  must  he  as  anxious  to  discover  excellences 
asdefects;  and  be  must  not  be,  (whatiscom- 
Dioa  am oog:  judges,)  too  severe  upon  faults,  far 
kboTe  which  he  thinks  bimseir  He  will  often 
be  hated  aod  slandered,  for  be  will  often  wound 
viaiiy,  aod  raise  his  voice  against  the  popular 
taste;  yet  he  must  be  too  proud  of  his  calling. 
to  use  it  as  a  vent  for  passion,  or  as  a  means  of 
revenge.  His  calling  is  to  correct  storied  Art,— 
and  well  worthy  is  it  of  pride. 


HISTORY. 

What  is  history?  A  question,  forsooth)  not 
loeaailj  answered  as  is  generally  supposed,  nor 
la  as  few  words  as  are  generally  given  to  its 

Mswer. 

History  is  the  record  of  certain  events.  Or, 
if  yuQ  like  it  better,  (and  most  of  us  like  modest 
liefiuitioos  of  all  calliugs  except  our  own,)  history 
K  an  inquiry  for  certain,  some  events,  which 
wiwct  says  Voluey,  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  word 
<*''«f><«.  I  am  now  at  a  curious  question — Of 
*iiat  kind  are  these  events,  which  deserve  a  place 
in  bJMory,  which,  in  short,  are  historical  ? 

The  historian  records  events  not  to  show  his 

i^^iog,  not  to  minister  to    our  empty   curl- 

0%.  Dot  to  make  us  smile  nor  weep,  not  to 

c&tiee  our  wills.  Dot  to  do  anything  else  than  to 

*^(r  the  sequence  of  moral  causes  and   moral 

^Sects,  taking  place  in  the  people  or  in  the  indi- 

^Hual.    The  question  is  now   answered.     To 

pQtnpoo  paper  all  those  events,  which  occupy — 

^h  fill  up  past  time, — or  rather  all  those  which 

we  can  reach,  is  very  much  labour  without  very 

o^Hcb  profit;  and  is  not,  in  fact,  to  write  history. 

lie  is  most  truly  a  historian,  who  selects  and 

P^^i  to  as  those  events  which  best  hold  to  view 

tbe  operation  of  moral  causes ;  and,  I  add,  most 

o^fally  a  historian,  when  these  causes  are  such 

Mbave  most  power  over  the  nature  of  things. 

He  may  not  be  much  of  a  fine  writer:  he  may 

>ot  draw  touching  aod^enticing  pictures.     He 

^^J  not  be  much  of  a  showman :  he  may  not 

*pea  a  cariosity  box.  over  which  we  may  gape 

^^^  with  wonder  and  then  with  weariness.     But 

Bcver  mind  all  this.     He  places  facu  upon  the 


tongue  of  the  theorist,  speaking  in  ifi — ^sufficient 
usefulness  and  therefore  sufficient  glory  for  any 
one  person. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  historian  does  not  stop  here. 
To  limit  the  usefulness  of  anything  to  its  end,  is 
a  gross  and  yet  not  a  very  uncommon  fallacy. 
The  historian,  while  he  meets  the  end  of  bis 
calling,  often  excites  praiseworthy  and  zealous 
ambition,  and,  carrying  us  a  long  distance  away 
from  home,  excites  new  wants,  and  cures  us  of 
prejudice,  of  an  extreme  conservative  spirit,  and 
of  unbefitting  vanity.  Although  certain  persons 
have  always  been  fond  of  expressing  old  opin- 
ions, and  attacking  fixed  beliefs,  no  one  has  ever 
said  that  history,  properly  written  and  properly 
read,  is  not  of  immense  usefulness. 

But  I  have  uot  finished  writing  out  the  defint* 
tion  of  history.  We  must  clearly,  and  we  can 
easily  distinguish  between  the  historian  and  the 
historiologist — the  former  recording  events  and 
doing  nothing  more :  the  latter  explaining,  gen- 
eralising, usiug  these  events,  being  either  politi- 
cian, moralist,  or  something  of  the  sort.  The 
furmer  often  and  very  naturally  usurps  the  office 
of  the  latter ;  and  hence  the  frequent  confound- 
ing the  two.  But  history  and  historiology  should 
not  be  brought  under  the  same  pen.  And  for 
saying  this  I  can  give  more  reasons  than  one« 
other  reasons  than  the  productiveness  of  divided 
labon  So  much  for  the  definition  of  history, 
aud  I  hope  that  it  is  enoughs 
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t  naw  her  move  along  the  aisle— 

The  chancel  lastres  burned  the  while— 

With  bridul  ros^s  in  her  hair, 

Oh  I  never  seemed  nhe  half  so  fiiir. 

A  manly  form  stood  by  her  side, 
We  knew  him  worthy  such  a  bride : 
And  prayers  went  up  to  God  above 
To  bless  them  with  immortal  love. 

The  vow  was  said.    I  know  tint  yet 
But  some  were  filled  with  fond  regret : 
6o  much  a  part  of  us  she  seemed 
To  lose  her  quite  we  luid  not  dreamed. 

Like  the  *  fair  Ines,*  loved,  caressed, 
She  went  into  the  shining  West. 
And  though  one  heart  with  joy  flowed  o*eri 
Like  heri  she  saddened  many  more. 

Lady!  though  far  from  childhood's  things 
Thy  gentle  spirit  folds  its  wings, 
VVc  offer  now  for  him  and  thee 
A  tearful  fienedicite ! 
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Ructions  Suggeited  hy  the  Death  and  Charaeler  of  Henry  Clay.         [AuctsTi 


Reflections  Suggested  by  the  Death  and 
Character  of  Henry  Clay. 

BT  W.  J.  TUCK,  M.  D.y  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Our  illustrious  oratorand  stRtestnan  is  no  more! 
The  melancholy  event  which  we  have  been  so 
Badly  anticipating  for  some  months,  has  proved, 
alas !  hut  too  certain,  and  be  who  was  the  Tore- 
most  man  in  all  the  nation,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  now  slumbers  in  the 
cold  and  icy  embrace  of  death — leaving  the  whole 
country  in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears! 

We  have  received  no  particulars  of  bis  last 
moments,  but  we  doubt  not,  from  the  informa- 
tion received  from  time  to  time,  that  his  end  \^  as 
peaceful  and  happy.  He  has,  for  months  past, 
expressed  his  cheerful  resignation  to  that  most 
Bolemn  of  all  events  which  he  knew  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  daily  evinced  the  most  cheer- 
ing hope  of  that  immortal  felicity  reserved  iu 
Heaven  for  all  those  who  truly  trust  in  God  and 
the  atonement  of  the  Saviour. 

The  death  of  so  great  and  distinguished  a  cit- 
izen as  Henry  Clay,  cannot  fail  to  present  many 
interesting  and  solemn  associations  to  every  re- 
flecting mind.  We  are  here  most  impressively 
taught  that  the  great  and  the  noble,  as  well  as 
the  humble  and  obscure,  are  alike  subject  to  the 
game  inexorable  law,  that  pale  death,  with  equal 
pace,  knocks  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the 
palaces  of  the  prince — that 

*'  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave,** 
and  that, 

''Death  levels  all  things  in  his  march, 
Naught  can  resist  his  mighty  strengthf 

The  palace's  proud,  triumphal  arch. 
Shall  mete  their  shadow's  length." 

How  afiectingly  are  we  also  reminded  that 
our  greatest  and  most  illustrious  statesmen,  pa- 
triots and  orators  are  rapidly  following  in  the  way 
of  all  flesh — men  of  whom  it  will  be  said,  in  fu- 
ture ages,  *'  there  were  giants  in  those  days  ** 
The  renowned  and  chivalric  son  of  South  Car- 
olioa  has  but  recently  yielded  to  the  inflexible 
decree;  **the  old  man  eloquent,^*  the  nation's 
noblest  son,  has  followed  rapidly  in  the  wake, 
and  solitary  and  alone  of  the  unequalled  trio,  re- 
mains the  "great  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,'* whose  advancing  years  admonish  him  that 
he  coo  must  soon  leave  the  scene  of  bis  earthly  tri- 


umphs and  glory  and  meet  his  renoTined  com- 
patriots in  the  spirit  land.  When  shall  we  look 
upon  such  forms  again  ?  Who  shall  rise  up  to 
fill  their  places,  and  shed  upon^  their  natioo's 
name  so  much  honor  and  glory  and  imtnortalit) ! 

We  shall  attempt  no  labored  enlogy  upon  the 
character  of  Henry  Clay.  We  should  most^ig* 
nally  fail  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject.  Through* 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  natioo, 
the  ablest  writers  and  the  ablest  orators  will  de- 
light to  proclaim  forth  in  tones  of  glowing  sod 
pathetic  eloquence,  the  noble  virtues  and  exalted 
patriotism  of  our  departed  statesman.  Elo- 
quently will  they  trace  out  his  interesting  and 
eventful  history  from  his  early  and  boyhood  ob- 
scurity, to  his  proud  and  lofty  position  oo  the 
mountain  height  of  glory  and  renown,  which  be 
so  nobly  won  by  his  brilliant  native  genius,  his 
bold  and  unequalled  eloquence,  his  constant  aod 
untiring  energy  and  industry,  his  ardent  and  9c!f- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  aad 
that  broad  and  expansive  philanthropy  which  bai 
inseparably  associated  the  name  of  Henry  Clay 
and  Liberty  in  every  portion  of  our  globe. 

We  shall  only  permit  ourselves  to  linger  fori 
few  moments,  upon  two  of  the  promioeat  and 
noblest  traits  of  character  in  the  history  of  tbu 
great  and  good  man,  1st,  that  palnotum  which 
led  him  to  love  his  country*s  good  and  happioess 
above,— far  above  all  earthly  consideraiiooi ; 
and,  2d,  that  religion  which  inculcated  the  love 
and  veneration  of  his  Great  Creator,  which  wai 
the  crowning  climax  of  all  his  excellence,  which 
sanctified  his  brilliant  fame,  and  gave  to  his  clo- 
sing career  that  peace  and  happiness  which  the 
**  world  can  neither  give  or  take  away." 

It  has  been  correctly  said  by  his  biographers, 
that  patriotism  was  the  ruling,  predominatiu; 
trait  in  Mr.  C I ay*s  character.  The  sacred  flame 
burned  brightly  in  his  bosom  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  manhood  to  the  last  moments  of  hn 
existence.  It  has  beeh  shown  forth  in  every  act 
of  bis  long  and  eventful  public  life.  He  wu 
ever  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  his  owu 
well-earned  fame  and  reputation  opon  the  attar 
of  his  country's  welfare  and  glory.  How  ofieo 
has  it  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  be  would 
rather  be  right,  in  acting  for  bis  country's  weal 
than  be  President.  When  in  the  darkest  anil 
saddest  moments  of  his  existence,  be  was  per^ 
cuted  and  villified  and  hunted  down  by  his  eoe- 
raies  with  the  most  bitter  and  raaeorons  mali; 
nity,  when  even  deserted  by  his  friends  and  left 
almost  alone,  in  the  majestic  solitade  of  his  glory 
he  was  never  known  to  quail  or  falter  for  a  dih 
ment,  in  the  cause  of  his  country's  welfare— he 
was  still  the  same  bold  and  independent  patnoL 
the  same  unyicldiug  and  nufliocbiog  hero, 
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**  UuAwed  by  power,  unap palled  by  fear.** 
Like  the  brave  and  undauDted  Leonidaa, 

"  He  alone 
Remained  ansbaken.    Rising  be  dioplays 
His  God-like  presence.     D\go\\y  and  f^mce 
Adorn  fam  frame,  and  manly  frlory  joined 
With  strength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  ahmea 
Sublimest  virtue  and  desire  of  lanie, 
\\'kerejfutiee  givfM  the  laurel:  in  bis  eye 
The  onextine^oisfaable  spark,  which  fires 
The  toul§  tf  patrioit ;  while  his  brow  supports 
lodattBled  Talor  and  contenipt  of  deaih, 
S«icne  he  rose  and  thus  addsesaed  the  throng." 

la  one  of  his  own  eloquent  speeches,  he  gives 
I  most  graphic  aod  glowing  description  of  that 
pairiotigio  which  he  so  warmly  cherished,  aod 
in  wbicb  every  eye  may  behold  a  most  striking 
aotl  Hfj^'Uke  portrait  of  this  noble  virtue  as  evin- 
r«d  \q  his  own  hidtory.     He  says : 

"The  high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions 
of  a  patriotism  which  soaring  towards  Heaven, 
Htts  far  above  all  mean  and  selfish  things,  and 
ii  absorbed  by  one  soul-transportin^thougfat  of 
ibe  good  and  glory  of  one*s  country — that  Pa* 
iriotism  which  catching  its  inspiration  from  the 
innoTtal  God,  ,and  leaving  at  an  immeasurable 
^stance  helow  all  lesser^  grovelling  and  personal 
vittrtsti  and  feelinga,  animates  and  prompts  to 
hds  of  self-saerijicen  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and 
•/  dtath  itself-^that  is  public  virtue — that  is  the 
^filtst  and  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues.** 

Sttcb  was  the  patriotism  of  him  whose  loss 
^  filled  eur  nation  with  mourning.  The  faults 
-for  all  men  have  their  frailties — will  now  be 
gotten ;  even  years  before  his  death,  his  most 
bitter  political  opponents  had  forgotten  their  ha- 
^.  aad  spoke  his  name  only  in  terms  of  vene- 
ntioo  aad  respect;  and  now  that  death  has 
ibrowD  a  sacred  veil  over  his  imperfectious,  his 
oobie  aod  unsurpassed  5>uhlic  and  private  vir- 
^t%  wilt  be  cherished  and  remembered  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen — and  *^  as  blessings 
brigfateo  as  they  take  their  flight,'*  we  have  never 
u  highly  appreciated,  as  we  shall  now  do,  the 
UDveiue  and  irreparable  loss  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  sustained  in  the  eternal  departure  from 
looDg  us  of  one  who  has  been  the  chief  instru- 
»eQt  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  our  politi- 
cal odioq,  peace  and  prosperity,  and  who  has 
Ibronn  a  halo  of  lustre  upon  our  nation  which 
i^ill  be  uodimmed  in  all  coming  time. 

We  shall  close  this  humble  tribute  to  the  mem- 

[t>^  of  the  illustrious  dead,  by  directing  briefly  the 

tteotioo  to  that  most  eicellent  and  admirable  of 

tbe  traits  ip  the  character  of  our  great  states- 

'a>   With  all  his  greatness  and  genius  and  el- 

Qenca  and  world-wide  reputatioUi  he  combined 


the  character  of  a  devout  and  humble  christian. 
Like  a  truly  wise  man,  he  had  discovered  the 
vanity  and  nothingness  of  all  mere  earthly  dis- 
tinctions— like  a  genuine  philosopher,  he  had  cor- 
rectly analyzed  the  great  problem  of  human  life 
and  ascertained  that  after  all.  Religion  was  the 
**one  thing  needful,"  and  that  all  else  was  **van* 
ity  and  vexation  of  spirit.*'  In  earlier  life,  in 
the  midst  of  numerous  engagements  and  high 
political  excitement,  he  had  neglected  this  all- 
important  subject,  and  sought  for  happiness  in 
the  honors,  gratifications  and  distinctions  of  this 
world — but  **  honors,  pleasures,  wealth  and 
fame"  have  always  failed  to  fill  that  "  aching 
void*'  which  is  felt  in  every  human  heart.  How 
natural  then  that  a  wise  man  should  reject  all 
such  broken  cisterns,  and  drink  from  that  foun- 
tain, from  which  if  a  man  drink,  he  will  never 
thirst.  But  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  Mr.  Clay 
always  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  re- 
ligion before  he  practically  embraced  it.  When 
in  1832,  he  moved  a  resolution  to  request  th^ 
President  to  appoint  and  recommend  a  national 
fast  on  account  of  that  terrible  scourge,  the  Asi- 
atic cholera,  which  was  devastating  the  country, 
and  when,  very  unexpectedly,  Congress  and  the 
President  opposed  the  resolution,  Mr.  Clay  arose 
and  remarked : 

**  I  am  a  member  of  no  religious  sect,  and  I 
am  no  professor  of  religion.  I  regret  that  1  am 
not.  1  wish  that  I  was  and  trust  that  I  shall  be* 
I  have  always  had  a  profound  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, the  religion  of  my  fathers,  and  for  its 
rites,  its  usages  and  observances.  Among  theee* 
that  which  is  proposed  in  this  resolution  has  al- 
ways commanded  the  respect  of  the  good  and 
devout,  and  I  hope  it  will  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate.'*  These  words  were  nobly  and 
eloquently  spoken,  and  were  a  certain  presage 
of  the  period  when  he  who  felt  so  profound  a 
regard  for  religion  wonid  fully  embrace  it  and 
enjoy  its  consolatiotflb  And  now  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  career  closes.  We  have  not  as  yet 
learned  his  last  words.  We  doubt  not  they  were 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  God  who  had  so  much 
blessed  him,  and  in  devout  prayer  for  the  bappi* 
ness  and  welfare  of  his  beloved  country,  to  whose 
service  he  had  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  ener- 
gies. We  know  that  he  constantly  spoke  of  his 
approaching  and  certain  dissolution  with  cheer- 
fulness and  christian  hope ;  with  the  bright  pros- 
pect of  a  blissful  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

'*  Like  one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.** 

What  an  important  and  excellent  lesson  does 
such  a  death  with  so  great  a  man,  convey  to  all» 
and  especially  to  the  politicians  of  our  couutryb 
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What  a  Doble  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  saving  power  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel ! 
Will  men  doubt  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  this 
great  and  good  man  in  his  last  moments,  when 
about  to  leave  forever,  this  sublunary  scene,  and 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  God  ?  And 
will  rhey  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  so  capacious 
a  mind  to  judge  wisely  of  that  system  which  he 
embraced  as  the  only  solace  and  hope  of  man 
when  leaving  this  world,  and  entering  upon  the 
aolaoiaities  of  eternity .'  What  an  appropriate 
ind  severe  rebuke  to  those  vain  and  miserable 
scoffers  who  make  a  jest  of  religion  and  regard 
it  only  as  suitable  to  the  weak-minded  and  su- 
perstitious ! 

But  we  have  already  too  far  protracted  our  re- 
flections. We  close  by  remarking,  that  our  il- 
lustrious and  christian  statesman,  though  dead 
yet  liveth.  His  happy  and  quenchless  spirit 
shines  in  bright  glory  near  the  throne  of  bis 
Creator;  while  he  still  lives,  and  will  ever  live, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans.* 

**  Can  that  man  b«  dead. 
Whose  tpiritual  influence  is  upon  bis  kind  ? 
He  lives  in  glory  ;  anil  his  speakinfr  dust 
Has  more  of  life  than  half  its  breathing  moulds.'* 

Sunday  Night,  July  4,  1852. 


*  The  attributes  of  Mr.  Clay's  eloquence  are  thus 
graphically  and  beautifully  described  by  Colton,  his  bi- 
ographer : 

**  His  person  tall,  erect  and  commanding ;  his  counte- 
nance 08  well  aa  his  voice  capable  of  expressing  every 
feeling  and  passion  of  the  human  soul,  pleasure,  or  pain, 
satisfaction  or  discontent,  hope  or  fear,  desire  or  aversion, 
complacency  or  contempt,  love  or  hatred,  joy  or  grief, 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  kindness  or  cruelty,  pity  or  revenge, 
rPBoIntion  ordespair;  his  large  mouth  and  swollen  upper 
lip,  working  quietly  or  in  agony,  as  occasion  requires ; 
his  eye  resting  in  calmness,  or  beaming  with  lively  emo- 
tion, or  sparkling  with  strong  feeling,  or  flashing  with  high 
passion,  like  the  thunderbolt  of  Heaven  in  the  darkness  of 
the  storm ;  his  arms  now  han^g  easy  by  his  side — now 
outstretched,  now  uplifted,  now  waving  with  grace,  or 
striking  with  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  his  finger  point- 
ing where  his  piercing  thoughts  direct ;  the  easy,  or  quiet, 
or  violent  movements  of  his  whole  frame ;  the  bending  of 
his  body  for ivard,  or  sidewise,  or  backward;  the  down- 
ward or  upward  look ;  the  composed,  or  suffused,  or  im- 
passioned counteiiauce ;  the  watching,  sbiAing  glances, 
taking  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  making  each  one  feel 
that  he  is  seen,  and  individually  addressed ;  the  theme, 
himself;  his  audience,  his  fame,  his  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  or  under  discussion;  the  respect  and  es* 
teem  in  which  he  is  held  by  them ;  his  dignity,  bis  cour- 
tesy, deference,  his  disinterestedness,  his  philanthropy, 
patriotism;  all  these,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
named  are  among  the  attributes  of  Mr.  CIay*s  eloquence, 
and  appertain  to  that  accumulation  and  concentration  of 
influences,  which  have  given  his  popular  harangues,  his 
forensic  eflbrts,  his  various  public  addresses,  and  his  par- 
liamentary speeches  so  much  influence  over  the  minds, 
the  iMsarts  and  actions  of  his  countrymen." 


••I  LEFT  THE  SOUTH  BEHIND  ME.' 

I  left  the  South  behind  me 

With  all  its  golden  bloom — 
Its  orauji^e  trees  and  locusts, 

Its  radiance  and  perfume. 

I  knew  the  red  of  sunset 
Would  still  lie  on  the  trees— 

The  winds  roll  organ-music 
Still  o*er  the  forest  seas^-* 

That  every  morn  would  glitter 

Upon  the  dewy  flowers. 
And  stillest  moons — ah !— draw  her 

As  once  to  woodland  bowers — 

But  still  1  left  behind  me 

The  wealth  of  golden  bloom- 
How  could  I  bear  the  sunlight 
— The  verdure,  the  perfume! 

The  flush  of  mom  and  evening 

Brought  only  bitter  tears — 
She  was  no  more  my  angel. 

My  dream  of  happy  years : 

My  heart — how  could  she  break  it, 
*AR  she  would  break  a  flower. 
In  which  no  odor  lingered. 
The  plaything  of  an  hour. 

It  may  have  been  that,  careless. 

She  meant  to  give  no  pain — 
I  know  not — but  my  heart's  dre«m 

Can  never  come  again ! 

And  so  I  left  behind  me 
The  wealth  of  golden  bloom — 

I  could  not  bear  the  sunlight. 
The  radiance,  the  perfume ! 


CHARLES  LAMB. 


CoBsklered  as  a  man  of  genins,  he  was  not  m  tbe  ^^rj 
first  rank,  simply  because  lys  range  was  a  contracted  our  : 
within  that  range  he  was  perfect;  of  the  peculiar  po^rr* 
which  he  possessed,  he  has  left  to  the  world  as  exqut^ht 
a  specimen  as  this  planet  is  likely  to  exhibit.  But.  &«i  a 
moral  being,  in  the  total  compass  of  his  relalioaa  to  tins 
world's  duties,  in  the  largeness  and  diffuaiveactsa  of  bis 
charity,  in  the  graciousness  of  his  condescension  to  ia*t.' 
rior  intellects,  I  am  disposed,  after  a  deliberate  review  v  i 
my  own  entire  experience, to  pronounce  him  the  be:»t  man. 
the  nearest  in  his  approaches  to  an  ideal  staa^rd  of  c  v- 
cellence,  that  I  have  known  or  read  of.  la  the  mmj^kd 
purity— a  childlike  purity — and  tbe  beniguiiy  of  hi?  usw 
lure,  I  again  express  my  own  deep  feeling  of  the  iru.\ 
when  I  say  that  he  recalled  to  my  mind  the  inia^c  ru.  ' 
character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist — of  him  who  «  a? 
at  once  the  beloved  apqetle,  and  also,  more  peculiain. 
the  apostle  of  love.  Well  and  truly,  tberelbre,  dad  im 
poet  say,  in  his  beautiful  lines  upon  this  maa*a  (rave  aa/ 
memory — 

*  Oh,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  maa  lived  !* 
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IFIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY.* 

This  is  a  Taluable  book.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
icheme  of  the  frieocis  of  the  Christian  religion 
coooected  with  the  UniverBity  of  Virginia,  to  se- 
core  the  deKvery  of  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  the 
Erideoces  of  Christianity,  before  the  officers  and 
Studeou  of  that  institution.  The  strictly  unsec- 
uriao  character  of  the  University,  rendered  it  a 
probkm  of  some  delicacy,  how  the  arrangements 
for  the  coarse  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
diferent  branches  of  the  Church,  and  avoid  all 
ippearance  of  sectarianism.  After  discussing 
Mveral  plans,  it  was  finally  determined  that  there 
iboold  be  a  successive  series  of  courses,  to  be  de- 
livered during  successive  years ;  that  the  whole 
lamber  of  lecturers  in  each  course,  should  be 
eboMB  from  the  same  Church ;  and  that  each 
Chaplain  of  the  University  for  the  time  being, 
iboold  make  the  auccessive  arrangements,  and 
SQperiDteod  the  publication  of  the  lectures,  if  such 
t  pttblication  should  be  considered  desirable. 
Tbis  will  account  for  the  apparently  sectarian 
character  of  the  work  before  us.  All  the  lectu- 
Ten  is  tbis  case,  are  Ministers  of  the  Presbyte- 
nan  Church*  The  prefatory  sketch  in  the  vol- 
Boe,  contains  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
^e  geaeral  plan,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
vbo  are  willing  to  be  satisfied. 

A  book  of  this  sort,  containing  the  best  efforts 
of  80010  of  the  ablest  Ministers  of  a  great  and 
iatelligeot  Church,  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  a 
Iv^e  collection  of  great  and  varied  excellence. 
We  took  it  up  with  expectations  considerably 
nifled,  and  we  have  laid  it  down  with  those  ex- 
pecutioBs  more  than  met.  In  the  fifteen  lectures 
>Q  the  volume  before  us,  the  reader  will  find, 
perhaps,  as  many  varieties  of  excellence  in  the 
^liferent  rhetorical  and  logical  elements  of  the 
vriee,  as  be  will  in  any  similar  publication  of  the 
P^Mcnt  day.  All  of  them  may  be  characterized 
aa  able,  and  many  of  them,  as  exhibiting  a  high 
oHer  of  ability  in  the  different  kinds  of  intellec- 
taal  merits  to  which  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
>^'eral  authors  led  them  to  aspire.  Some  of 
^m  are  glowing  with  brilliant  declamation: 
tome  are  suffused  throughout  the  whole  texture 
<^  the  discussion  with  one  deep  hue  of  imagina- 
^  aeatiment.  Others  are  mnch  more  rigidly 
^ical  ID  their  structure,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
icarkable  features  of  the  volume  is  the  immense 
^rieiy  of  logical  address  exhibited  by  the  dif- 
Merest  authors.  In  some,  the  argument  proceeds 
^^  a  brief  and  simple  directness  of  inference, 
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the  condnsioo  moving  in  a  single  narrow  line 
from  the  premises.    In  others,  the  grasp  of  the 
premises  is  broader,  and  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
ment becomes  more  complicated  in  its  motion* 
and  requires  a  larger  amplitude  of  mind  to  con-* 
eentrate  it  effectively  upon  an  inference.    la 
some,  the  ability  displayed,  is  the  ability  of  a 
discoorser;   in  others,  of  a  debater;  while  the 
great  lecture  of  the  volume  exhibits  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  of  a  degree  of  excellence  not  seen 
often  in  the  literature  of  an  age.    With  regard  to 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  it  is  well 
printed  and  badly  bound :  it  is  gotten  up  after  the, 
usual  flimsy  style  of  modern  binding,  and  tbreat-« 
ens  to  return  the  purchaser  to  the  bookstorea. 
much  quicker  than  there  is  any  reason  for,  except 
in  the  interest  of  the  seller.  Each  lecture,  except 
two,  is  preceded  by  an  engraving  of  the  author. 
This  book  is  a  most  seasonable  publication. 
It  was  needed.     The  tendencies  of  all  the  vari« 
ous  influences  in  the  intellectual  and  social  pur- 
suits of  modern  times,  are  decidedly  skeptical. 
The  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  natu- 
rally tends  to  soften  and  effeminate  the  mind« 
and  render  it  impatient  of  all  severe  and  solemn 
ideas.    The  prodigious  activity  of  intellectual 
exertions,  the  vigilance  with  which  old  ideas  are 
taken  up  and  passed  under  the  most  rigid  anal- 
ysis, add  largely  to  the  skeptical  inclination  of 
the  day.    The  popular  literature  of  the  times,  in 
all  its  branches,  criticism,  poetry,  metaphysics, 
social  reform,  is  almost  universally  tinctured  with 
it.    The  investigations  of  modern  science  have 
given  immense  acceleration  to  the  movement,  and 
the  moral  ideas  of  equality  which  so  extensively 
pervade  the  political  doctrines  of  many  modern 
philosophers  and  reformers  of  society,  growing 
morbid  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  unwise 
men,  are  utterly   at  war  with    the  priuciplei 
of  the  gospel.     It  would  be  a  profitable  specu- 
lation to  trace  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  these 
complicated  influences,  and  display  the  logical 
connection  which  establishes  their  utter  incompat- 
ibility with  the  moral  ideas  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible.    It  is  easy  to  explain  the  tendency  of 
modern  literary  pursuits  to  produce  infidelity,  by 
the  refining  power  of  letters  on  the  imagination 
and  the  sensibilities,  unaccompanied  by  any  cor- 
responding purification  of  the  spiritual  vision,  to 
behold  the  true  nature  of  sin.    It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  social  reforms  of  modern  times  are  so 
powerfully  tinctured  with  skepticism,  when  we 
remember  that  contact  with  the  miseries  and 
vices  of  the  outcast,  has  no  necessary  tendency 
to  open  the  understanding  to  the  real  guilt  of 
these  lost  wretches.    It  is  difficult  for  the  eager 
benevolence  of  a  modern  reformer  to  stand  among 
the  cells  of  a  parish  poorhouse,  and  amid  the 
squalor  and  wretchedness  around  him,  recognizo 
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the  guilt  and  cooderanation  of  every  solitary  soul 
in  the  ghastly  company,  under  the  just  wrath  of 
God.     AU  the  indignant  speculators  upon  the 
iniquities  of  political  injustice,  are   rather  dis- 
posed to  console  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  oppressed  in  this  world  will  necessarily  re- 
ceive a  recompense  in  the  world  to  come.  These 
vague  and  general  ideas,  which  would  not  bear 
expression  in  the  face  of  a  christian  community, 
secretly  exist  widely  in  the  minds  of  many  nom- 
inal accreditors  of  the  gospel,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  most  inveterate  hostility  to  its 
claims.    But  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  stem 
and  significant  doctrines  of  the  Rible,  to  suit  the 
deranging  views  of  the  age.    The  declaration 
still  stands  the  tohole  world  is  gwlty :  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.    The  menace  is  still 
glittering  amid  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the  divine 
anger,  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.    To  these 
and  all  similar  truths,  the  natural  pride  and  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  will  always  object,  and 
these  truths  will  always  animate  and  intensify 
the  contest  to  overthrow  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Whatever  causes  tend  to  increase  these 
natural  aversions  of  human  nature  to  these  threat- 
ening facts,  will  necessarily  increase  the  eager- 
ness to  destroy  the  system  of  religion  which  sup- 
ports them.   From  these  facts,  imperfectly  stated 
from  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  shall  not  risk 
much  in  asserting  that  the  great  contest  of  the 
church  with  infidelity  is  by  uo  means  at  an  end. 
It  may  be  that  the  severest  and  most  prolonged 
contest  it  has  ever  yet  maintained,  is  just  about 
to  open.     It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  who  ac- 
cept the  Christian  revelation  as  true,  to  prepare 
for  the  conflict,  and  this  is  the  great  reason  why 
we  are  so  much  gratified  at  the  appearance  of 
this  able  and  eflective  discussion  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.    It  is  an  index  to  the  infidel  that 
the  gospel  has  not  yet  lost  its  power  over  the  in- 
telligence and  impartiality  of  the  human  under- 
standing.   It  warns  him  that  the  power  of  this 
great  system  of  religion  is  still  as  fresh  and  vigo- 
rous as  ever.    It  tells  him  he  is  to  expect  no 
holiday  task  in  his  adsauUs  upon  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.    It  tells  him  he  comes  to  apply 
the  torch  to  no  hoary  and  trembling  superstition, 
with  the  winds  of  popular  contempt  whistling 
aloug  its  decaying  aisles,  and  overturning  the 
dishonored  altar  of  a  once  successful,  but  now 
detected  fraud.    It  tells  him  that  he  approaches 
a  fortress  strong  in  the  unabated  strength  of 
granite  and  brass,  manned  by  resolute  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  and  bearing,  graven  on  its  cas- 
tellated front,  the  great  promise  of  the  Master, 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     We 
rejoice  to  bear  a  note  of  defiance  so  cheerful  and 
so  strong,  sounding  from  the  battlements,  in  the 
able  volume  upon  our  table.  J 


The  first  torture  of  the  series  was  delivered  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  8.  Plnmer,  on  MeiCi 
Responsibility  for  his  Belief.    The  subject  wis 
admirably  selected  as  the  first  of  the  coarse,  nd 
we  are  sorry  to  say  we  are  leas  satisfied  with  the 
discussion,  than  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
series.    Dr.  Plumer  is  unqnestioDably  the  abfoit 
and  most  effective  preacher  of  the  whole  groop 
of  lecturers.    His  tall  and  commandiDg  person, 
the  glance  of  his  stem  and  serious  eye,  the  eDe^ 
gy  of  his  action,  and  the  overwhelming  power  of 
bis  enthusiasm,  when  thoroughly  excited,  reader 
him  one  of  the  most  eflective  orators  this  State 
has  ever  given  to  the  pulpit  or  the  pubKe  foram. 
But  separate  the  magic  of  his  oratory  from  the 
substance  of  his  remarks,  and   the  reader  wHI 
experience  what  the  reader  of  a  still  more  cele- 
brated preacher  invariably  feels.    Neither  Chal- 
mers nor  Plumer  will  ever  retain  their  contempe- 
rary  reputation  for  pulpit  abilities,  upon  their 
printed  discourses.    Neither  of  them  say  fooKsb 
or  unimportant  things;   there  is  always  good 
sense,  shrewdness  and  practicality  in  their  re- 
marks; but  the  printed  sermon  bears  but  little  of 
the  grandeur  and  thrilling  power  of  its  spoken 
delivery.    The  lecture  before  us  is  full  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  its  author :  clear,  coo- 
Crete,  full  of  appeals  to  simple  fact,  innoceot  of 
every  tincture  of  abstract  ideas*  terse  even  to 
bluntness,  and  plain,  even  to  roughness,  we  hive 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  uttered  in  all  the 
majesty  and  dramatic  power  of  the  speaker,  it 
was  decidedly  the  most  immediately  effective  of 
all  these  addresses  at  the  time  of  delivery :  bat 
we  question  whether  it  will  answer  as  a  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  subject.     It  will  be  eat- 
isfatory  to  all  who  are  already  dbposed  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  the  lecture ;  but  we  qoestioa 
whether  it  would  ever  affect  the  views  of  a  skep- 
tic of  keen  and  practised  metaphyseal  acomeo, 
who  hates  the  idea  of  responsibility,  and  who  ta 
determined  to  pick  a  flaw  in  any  argument  de- 
signed to  give  such  startling  importance  to  his 
speculative  opinions.     Dr.  Plumer  tells  him  if  be 
takes  arsenic  he  must  die,  no  matter  how  sia- 
cerely  he  may  have  believed  it  was  caloioe): 
that  he  will  not  be  helped  out  of  a  pood,  do 
matter  bow  honestly  he  may  have  been  coo- 
viuced  that  the  ice  would  support  him ;  and  if 
the  Christian  religion  be  true,  he  will  not  escape 
the  danger  incurred  by  neglecting  it,  oo  matter 
how  honestly  he  may  have  questioned  its  truth. 
This  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  fact ;  bwt  the  fact 
does  not  distinctly  imply  the  proper  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility to  which  man  is  held  for  his  religiooi 
opinions.    A  man  may  take  arsenic  by  mistah 
as  well  as  by  design ;  but  the  death  which  over- 
takes him  in  both  cases  is,  in  the  one,  his  misfor- 
tune, in  the  other,  his  fault :  in  the  one  case  be 
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ii  M  be  fUkd^  and  in  the  other  to  be  hkmed. 
New,  the  ittidel  may  easily  turn  the  flank  of  the 
antJegy  proposed  by  the  lecture,  by  admitting 
that  be  would  fall  under  the  calamities  foretold, 
if  tbe  |;iMpei  be  actually  true,  and  aeeertiug  that 
be  W9idd  Ml  be  reaponsible  for  bis  loss,  since  his 
Io«  would  then  be  bia  miBfortune,  and  not  bis 
fulL  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  simple  fact 
euted  io  the  analogy,  to  discriminate  between 
tmUfortum  and  a  fault,  and  let  us  know  in  any 
particular  instance,  whether  a  man  perished  by 
bit  owu  fault,  or  by  reason  of  causes  for  which 
ha  was  oot  properly  answerable.  This  fkct  of 
ioevitiblemin  is  valuable  to  drive  the  mind  to 
a  thorough  and  honest  inquiry  after  truth,  since 
it  implies  that  our  views  must  be  naturally  cor- 
net, as  well  as  honestly  entertained,  to  be  really 
Mnriceable  to  our  happiness.  This  is  the  true 
valae  of  the  fact;  but  it  is  not  valuable  in  deter- 
miiiiag  the  question  of  man's  proper  moral  re- 
ipoDsibility  for  his  views,  simply  because  it  does 
aot  diacriminate  between  what  constitutes  a 
moral  responsibility,  and  what  merely  subjects 
a  oaji  to  the  results  of  certain  causes.  If  the 
iafidel  allows  that  he  may  perish  by  misfortune, 
bdoea  by  the  very  terms  of  the  admission,  ex- 
ooerate  himself  from  all  responsibility  for  it. 
Oo  tbe  contrary*  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is 
Properly  responsible  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  phyg- 
iu/aeoae,  for  bia  own  loss,  the  whole  aspect  of 
^  caae  is  altered,  both  in  regard  to  its  moral 
character,  and  the  ultimate  results  which  it  will 
produce.  We  shall  endeavor  to  state  very  briefly, 
litttruo  principles  upon  which  man  is  held  to  a 
joflt  responsibility  for  bis  opinions. 

Tbe  responsibility  of  man  is  a  fact  which  is 
sorted  by  his  own  consciousness.  There  is  in 
^  nature  of  man*  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
Md  whoever  transgresses  this  sense  of  duty,  ne- 
^Miarily  experiences  a  sensation  of  disapproba- 
ttooiD  bis  own  feelings,  which  demonstrates  his 
fttpoDsibility.  Now  the  great  component  ele- 
Q«ot»  of  responsibility,  whether  for  opinions  or 
practices,  are  an  obligation  covering  the  case, 
and  frudom  to  act  undtr  thie  obligation.  No  man 
caii  be  held  responsible  for  not  doing  what  be 
waa  under  no  obligation  to  do,  or  for  believing 
^fiatketoas  under  no  obligation  to  believe,  Ad- 
oiitting  an  obligation  to  exist,  any  interference 
with  tbe  freedom  of  his  action  in  meeting  the 
obligation,  does,  just  to  the  extent  of  that  inter- 
ference, relax  the  obligation  itself.  From  tbie, 
we  conclude  that  no  man  is  morally  responsible 
ht  anything,  whether  opinions  or  actions,  in 
vbicb  his  voluntary  powera  are  not  called  iuto 
play-  It  is  the  will  alone,  the  niara^  power  of  the 
•ool  alone,  that  gives  a  moral  complexion  to  any 
act  of  the  mind  or  body.  There  may  be  acts  of 
tbentod  as  well  as  acta  of  the  body,  which  have 


no  particular  moral  character  in  themselves. 
But  these  acts,  indifferent  in  themselves,  become 
right  or  wrong,  from  tbe  influence  of  the  mtf, 
the  motive,  the  moral  nature  of  the  agent  in  dotog 
them,  and  the  degree  of  good  or  evil  in  them, 
will  be  measured  by  tbe  degree  of  good  or  evil 
in  the  cause  of  its  moral  complexion.  The  will 
must  exert  itself  upon  an  opinion  or  an  action, 
before  it  can  possess  any  proper  moral  character, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  agent  himself.  He  may  be 
legally  responsible  for  what  his  own  will  did  not 
originate  or  agree  to ;  or  he  may  be  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  another  for  which 
he  was  neither  legally  or  morally  responsible. 
But  no  man  can  be  held  morally  responsible,  ex- 
cept for  the  acts  of  his  own  moral  nature.  Ig- 
norance, unless  it  is  voluntary,  does  not  involve 
moral  guilt ;  the  absence  of  this  voluntary  influ- 
ence makes  it  simple  mistake.  It  will  make  no 
difference  as  to  the  fact  of  moral  character,  al- 
though it  will  make  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
that  moral  complexion,  whether  this  influence 
of  the  will  shall  precede,  or  attend,  or  follow  the 
formation  of  an  opinion.  If  the  individual  has 
a  will  about  it ;  if,  while  he  either  admits  or  de- 
nies a  thing,  be  has  a  like  or  dislike  to  it,  he  will 
be  morally  responsible  for  his  views,  just  to  the 
extent  in  which  his  will  is  concerned  in  it,  and 
will  deserve  respect  or  the  contrary,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  moral 
feeling  with  which  he  has  tinctured  his  opinions. 
This  influence  of  the  will  may  precede  the  opin- 
ion, just  as  a  man  may  refuse  to  allow  the  good 
qualities  of  another,  because  he  dislikes  him. 
The  prejudice  of  feeling  in  this  case  is  directly 
concerned  in  producing  an  unfavorable  estimate 
of  the  real  qualities  of  the  individual.  Or  this 
influence  of  the  will  may  attend  tbe  formation  of 
au  opinion,  or  it  may  follow  it;  but  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  come,  or  by  whatever  cause  it 
may  be  produced,  tbe  existence  of  this  moral  fed' 
ing  or  influence  concerned  in  our  opinions,  tho- 
roughly establishes  our  proper  responsibility  for 
them.  From  all  this,  we  conclude  ihat  whenever 
the  mind  is  in  any  sense  or  shape  influenced  or  suS' 
cepiibU  of  influence  by  the  will  in  the  reception  of 
truth,  then  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  belief 
is  fully  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  vol- 
untary powers  of  the  soul  are  concerned  in  the  for- 
mxition  of  that  belief 

Let  us  return  now  to  tbe  other  great  element 
of  human  responsibility.  Man  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  bis  belief,  unless  be  is  under  some  obli- 
gation to  believe,  aud  no  man  is  under  any  obli- 
gation  to  believe  a  thing  unless  there  is  evidenu 
enough  to  prove  it.  If  there  be  such  a  sufficiency 
of  evidenee,  it  is  clear  that  his  unbelief  is  not  the 
result  of  a  physical  incapacity  of  faith  arising 
from  the  lack  of  evidence,  but  from  the  influence. 
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of  other  causea  acting  on  hia  moral  nature.  If 
there  be  not  a  sufficiency  of  evidence,  he  is  stiil 
boaad  to  give  the  subject  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  that  fact.  If  he  fail  to  investi- 
gate, ho  fails  to  learn  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  evidence,  and  cannot  base  his  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  upon  such  a  deficiency.  He  rejects  it, 
therefore,  on  other  grounds,  which  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  that  rejection,  and  stands  convict- 
ed of  dishonesty  in  holding  his  opinions.  Allow- 
ing these  opinions  to  be  substantially  true,  he  is 
yet  guilty  of  being  right  by  mistake  and  of  get- 
ting right  by  a  dishonest  evasion  of  evidence. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  no  man  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve anything  that  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true, 
it  is  also  unquestionable  that  kia voluntary  powen 
may  be  most  intensely  concerned  in  relation  to  the 
evidence.  Not  only  is  man  not  bound  to  receive 
anything  as  true,  without  a  sufficiency  of  evi- 
dence, but  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  can- 
not receive  anything  as  trne,  unless  upon  some 
kind  and  some  degree  of  evidence.  Faith  must 
undoubtedly  be  controlled  by  the  evidence  before 
the  mind.  No  effort  of  the  will  can  make  a  mind 
inquiring  for  the  truth,  believe  a  thing  to  be  true, 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  Nor  can  we 
avoid  giving  credit  to  a  thing,  however  unmlling 
we  may  be  to  accept  it,  if  the  evidence  to  prove 
it  is  decisive.  This  power  of  evidence  to  force 
a  conviction  over  the  struggles  of  the  will,  is 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  claimed,  that  man 
is  not  responsible  for  bis  belief,  that  it  is  alto- 
gtthtr  controlled  hy  the  evidence^  and  not  subject 
to  his  wUL  This  takes  it  for  granted  that  man 
is  not  responsible  for  anything  but  which  is  ab- 
solutely under  the  unlimited  control  of  his  will. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Man  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  will,  no  matter  whether 
those  acts  of  the  will  are  absolute  and  control- 
ling or  not.  Just  so  far  as  his  will  is  employed, 
be  is  responsible,  and  no  farther.  If  his  will 
merely  resist  the  admission  of  a  truth,  and  his 
assent  is  yielded  reluctantly  and  bitterly,  he  is 
obviously  responsible  just  to  the  extent  of  that 
reluctance.  If  his  will  can  so  control  his  esti- 
mate of  the  evidence ;  if  his  prejudices  are  so 
powerful  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  an  Impar- 
tial judgment  upon  the  testimony,  his  responsi- 
bility is  obvious.  If  the  mind  yields  bitterly  to 
the  force  of  overwhelming  evidence,  it  is  obvi- 
ously responsible  for  the  moral  feeling  by  which 
its  resistance  was  prompted.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  act  of  the  will  in 
any  particular  case,  man  is  responsible  just  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  act.  Indeed,  the  opin- 
ion that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  feeling  and  prejudice 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  opin- 
ion.   But  this  Is  contrary  to  the  universal  testi- 


mony of  history  and  experience.    The  idea  of 
man's  responsibility  for  his  beliaf,  is  a  priociple 
that  uoderiies  the  whole  structure  of  society.  It 
is  the  principle  which  requires  the  absence  of  all 
personal  interest  in  causes  coming  before  the 
public  officers  of  josdce.    It  ia  a  principle  which 
pervades  our  estimate  of  human  character  ia 
every  walk  of  life.    We  never  fail  to  denonare 
a  judge  whose  judgment  ia  perverted  by  bis  pu- 
sions.    We  never  fail  to  disapprove  the  moral 
character  of  a  man  who  forms  all  his  views  of 
men  and  things*  simply  from  his  prejudicei, 
without  waiting  or  caring  for  aa  honest  invesd- 
gation.    The  truth  is,  by  far  the  greater  poitioa 
of  the  opinions  of  all  men,  ia  formed  more  from 
simple  suggestions  of  feeling,  than  from  a  con- 
sultation of  facts.    It  is  absolntely  ioapoesible  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  the  will  of  man,  widi  the 
evidence  or  the  opinions  presented  to  bis  under- 
standing.    The  moral  nature  of  man  will  keep 
step  with  the  motions  of  bis  mental  nature.   If 
the  mind  acts  at  all,  the  very  nature  of  tctioa 
implies  activity  and  exertion.     If  it  act  at  all,  it 
must  act  either  right  or  wrong.    Thus  ibe  inflo* 
ence  of  the  will  is  found  to  affect  our  view*  of 
the  evidence,  by  presenting  a  perfectly  impartial 
view  of  the  testimony,  or  by  so  resistiog  or  ad- 
ding to  the  evidence^  as  to  give  it  and  do  prepon- 
derance, or  deprive  it  of  its  just  consideiation, 
according  as  the  prejudice  of  the  heart  is  for  or 
against  the  subject  of  the  evidence.    There  ia 
another  distinct  mode  in  which  the  volsatary 
powers  of  the  soul  will  be  called  into  play  by  the 
evidence  of  a  case.    The  nature  of  certain  kieds 
of  evidence,  necessarily  imposes  a  respoofibility 
upon  the  mind.    There  are  various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence :  some  intrinsic  or  self-evidence ;  others 
circumstantial;  and  others  again,  require  the  ac- 
tive exertion  of  the  mind  to  perceive  their  force. 
The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  not  aaalogooj 
to  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  sud—^b 
evidence  acting  by  a  physical  necessity,  sod  im- 
pressing conviction  without  any  exertion  of  the 
mind.     They  are  similar  to  the  evideoces  of  tl»e 
higher  mathematics  or  tbe  evidence  of  aaj  hie* 
torical  fact,  which  require  an  exertion  of  tbe 
mind  to  grasp  them.    Now,  ia  making  tbia  ex- 
ertion, the  voluntary  powers  of  the  mind  are 
called  into  play,  and   responsibility  inevitably 
ensues.     The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this:  man  't9 
not  morally  responsible,  except  for  the  acti  ot 
bis  moral  nature;  but  as  it  is  impoasible  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  his  moral  nature  along  with 
every  exertion  of  his  active  powers,  it  is  ahinrd 
to  talk  of  releasing  man  from  hia  respoasibilitT 
for  his  belief.    Until  we  can  release  man  from 
responsibility  for  the  influence  and  acts  of  htj 
will,  we  must  allow  his  responsibility  for  ovrry- 
thing  in  which  the  will  ia  concerned,  and  cook* 
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qoendy  for  bis  vpmioiw.  To  admit  the  respon- 
libQity  of  man  at  aH,  aod  deny  it,  for  his  opin- 
ioDs,  is  absard ;  for  it  admits  man  to  be  accoan- 
table,  yet  denies  it  in  one  grand  department  of 
his  nature ;  yea,  in  the  very  spring  and  source  of 
the  sets  for  which  his  responsibility  is  acknow- 
bd|^ed.  He  is  respokisible  in  the  formation  of 
bit  opinions,  in  their  indulgence,  and  in  their  re- 
wlta.  If  an  opinion  springs  into  his  mind  from 
tbo  bias  of  his  heart,  he  is  responsible.  If  any 
tnitb  is  presented  to  his  ooderstanding,  and  he 
nfnses  to  consider  it,  he  is  responsible.  If  any 
tnitb  is  forced  upon  him,  and  he  dislilces  it,  he  is 
responsible.  Or  if  his  miord,  under  any  aspect 
of  the  truth  as  presented  to  it,  is  imbued  with 
any  kmd  or  degru  of  moral  feeling  about  it,  he 
israponHble  for  the  same,  and  entitled  to  respect 
or  contempt,  according  to  the  parity  or  impurity, 
the  streagth  or  the  weakness  of  that  feeling. 

If  Dr.  Plumer  bad  only  interpreted  his  facts, 
geoertlizcd  them  into  propositions,  or  distilled 
them  to  a  prineiplo,  his  lecture  would  have  been 
far  more  effective  over  the  dass  of  minds  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  classes  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  lecture  as  it  is,  have  really 
00  need  of  it;  while  those  who  really  need  it,  will 
not  be  content  with  the  incomplete  state  of  the  ar- 
Cment.  The  argument  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  bnt 
itdoesaotgo  feranongh.  The  lecture  isnot  untrue, 
but  ineompUte  in  its  statement  of  the  argument. 

The  lecture  next  in  snccessioo,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, both  in  structure  and  in  style,  from  the 
ooe  jast  noticed.  It  is  decidedly  the  ablest  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  series,  with  a  single  excep- 
tioo.  Mr.  Van  Zandt's  subject  is  the  Neeesnty 
>/a  Beveiatunu  He  has  discussed  it  with  a  most 
masterly  ability,  and  arranged  the  results  of  his 
strong  and  patient  thought  in  a  style  of  very  coo- 
liderable  merit.  The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  true  nature  and 
▼aloe  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  alleged 
aecessity  for  a  revelation.  In  this  portion  of 
the  argument,  the  most  consummate  powers  of 
analysis  and  construction,  are  displayed.  The 
whole  argument  from  the  necessity  of  a  revela- 
tion, has  been  depreciated  by  at  least  one  of  the 
f  reatest  minds  of  modern  times,  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  true  nature  of  the  argument,  admit- 
tisg  it  to  be  valid.  Dr.  Chalmers  could  see  but 
little  force  in  the  plea  for  the  Bible  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  on  the  general  ground  of  neces- 
aity  for  such  a  revelation,  because  admitting  this 
aeceasity,  it  did  by  no  means  follow  that  the  Bi- 
ble was  thp  revelation,  whose  necessity  was  ad 
oiitted.  He  preferred,  therefore,  a  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  question,  is  the  Bible  a  Revelation  1 
holding  that  the  actual  fact,  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished, would  establish  its  own  necessity.  He 
■ought  to  establish  the  nece9$ity  by  proving  the 


fact ;  while  the  opposing  parties  claim  to  estab« 
iish  a  fresvmptwn  to  the  facti  by  means  of  a 
prior  demomtration  of  itt  necesHty,  The  objec« 
tion  of  Dr.  Chalmefs  to  the  plea  from  a  necessity, 
is  only  justified  upon  the  supposition  that  the  ar- 
gument was  a  prewmpHve  argument.  Bat  such 
is  not  the  case ;  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  presumption.  But  the  presumption 
if  it  can  be  established,  is  valuable,  as  it  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  infidel  ranks,  totlM 
extent  of  the  presumption,  and  places  the  qnes- 
tion  in  such  a  position,  that  if  the  Bible  is  fotnid 
to  answer  these  necessities  of  the  case,  wbirb 
prove  the  necessity  for  a  revelation,  then  tki^ 
claims  of  the  Bible  are  established  as  that  reve- 
lation which  was  needed.  In  thus  stating  the 
true  nature  of  the  argument,  and  vindicating  its 
real  force,  by  putting  it  in  its  proper  position, 
the  lecturer  has  rendered  a  really  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  support  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  conducting  the  discussion  on  the  direct 
question  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  has  not  given  sufficient  prominence,^ 
perhaps,  to  one  very  significant  fact ;  this  is  the 
absolute  imposnbility  of  separating  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  from  the  lessons  of  reason  in  modern 
speculations  on  the  subject.  He  has  seen  tho 
fact,  and  used  it  with  effect  in  his  argnment ;  but 
we  think  it  possesses  a  force,  absolutely  condn- 
sive,  against  the  infidel  position  in  this  part  of 
the  question.  The  question  is  not  what  reason 
can  prove  to  be  true,  after  it  has  been  told  of  it; 
but  what  it  can  discover  without  being  told. 
This  is  the  exact  state  of  the  question,  and  the 
statement  of  if,  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  separate  between  tho 
two,  and  ascertain  what  reason  could  discover 
without  the  Bible,  and  what  it  can  prove  within 
the  advantage  of  its  statement.  Admitting  it  to 
be  possible  that  the  infidel  could  expel  every 
trace  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  from  his  mind, 
in  forming  his  theory,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  completeness  of 
that  expurgation,  and  the  argument  would  fail 
for  want  of  sufficient  authentication  and  certain<^ 
ty.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  modern 
infidel  to  expurgate  all  the  influences  of  revealed 
truth  from  his  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
say  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  the  Bible  or  not, 
for  his  premises  or  his  conclusion.  He  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  fairly  appeal  to  what  reason 
can  do,  independently  of  revelation.  It  is  inad- 
missible for  a  modern  infidel  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation,  on  account  of  the  power  of 
reason.  He  may  assert  in  vain  what  reason  can 
prove,  unless  he  can  establish  what  reason  can 
discover,  and  clearly  trace  a  distinction  between 
reason  alone,  and  reason  influenced  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible*  If  the  Christian  should  bring 
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•n  BTgBmeat  into  the  coatroveray,  branded  with 
euch  ftM  objection,  no  laAdel  would  allow  its  va- 
lidity «  but  the  rale  is  as  good  against  him  as  for 
Ihib*  aad  his  plea  against  reyelation  on  account 
of  the  boasted  achievements  of  reason,  is  raled 
out  on  the  ground  of  its  indistinctness  and  its  ub- 
•usceptibility  of  definite  discrimination  upon  its 
real  force.  It  is  impossible  to  get  tbe  question 
of  the  real  power  of  reason  uninfluenced  by  reve- 
lation fairly  before  us  at  any  other  bar  than  the 
porches  of  the  ancient  speculators  of  Greece. 
Even  there  the  question  is  not  free  from  objec- 
tions, arising  from  the  influence  of  tradition  upon 
the  theories  of  those  great  heathen  philosophers. 
But  no  where  else  can  it  be  at  all  admissible, 
even  as  a  matter  of  debate.  To  get  a  full  idea 
then  of  the  capacity  of  reason  to  determine  the 
great  questions  of  religious  speculation,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  grand  old  thinkers  of  heathen 
Greece.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  man  can  read 
these  singular  compounds  of  weakness  and 
strength,  darkness  and  light,  and  estimate  the 
conscious  uncertainty  which  attends  the  boldest 
assertions  of  their  remarkable  authors,  without 
being  satisfied  that  reason  can  only  create  pre- 
sumptions at  best,  where  absolute  certainty  alone 
can  be  of  use  to  the  happiness  of  man.  The 
cause  of  it  is  obvious :  tbe  great  things  which 
lie  beyond  the  vale  of  sense,  are  iimple  matters  of 
factf  which  can  only  be  determined  by  testimony 
from  within  the  mysterious  bourne.  Thus  we 
may  presume,  from  the  fact  of  our  existence  now, 
that  we  will  exist  hereafter;  but  it  is  only  a  pre- 
sumption :  the  fact  can  only  be  made  certain  by 
a  defiuite  statement  from  a  competent  witness, 
cogoizant  of  the  actual  state  of  aflairs.  In  other 
words,  by  a  revelation  from  God  himself. 

The  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  by  Mr. 
Van  Zandt,  is  very  happily  conceived.  Tbe 
lecture  is  really  a  master-piece  of  quiet,  medita- 
tive analysis.  The  argumeut  ought  to  be,  and 
will  be,  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  conclusive, 
to  all  candid  and  competent  judges. 

Tbe  lecture  of  Dr.  Rufi*ner,  on  Miracles,  is  a 
clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  usual  views 
of  the  subject,  undistinguished  by  any  preemi- 
nent ability,  but  fully  in  keeping  with  tbe  repu- 
tation of  the  author.  Rut  we  are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  dissent  entirely,  both  from  the  truth 
of  the  following  paragraph,  and  the  prudence  of 
publishing  it  in  a  volume,  so  likely  to  last  as  the 
lectures  before  us.  We  are  sure  there  must  have 
been  some  mi«itake  or  negligence  concerned  in 
the  composition  of  sentimeuts,  so  singular  as  the 
following : 

**Men  may  publish  doctrines  that  are  sublime, 
pure,  beuevoleut,  and  fully  approved  by  the  rea- 
son and  conscience  of  maukind ;  yet,  however, 
they  may  appear  worthy  to  have  emanated  from 


Beaven,  they  may  still  be  the  product  of  merely 
human  wisdom.  Whatever  the  human  miad  ii 
capable  of  receiving  by  revelation  from  God,  it  | 
may  also,  by  possibility,  originate,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers.  Divine  reveladoo, 
though  flowing  from  an  infinite  source,  is  necei-  i 
sarily  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipieaL  I 
In  God  and  in  his  works,  are  depths  of  wisdooi, 
reaching  infinitely  beyond  all  the  profundities  of 
human  thought.  Tbe  human  miud  seems  indeed 
to  have  an  indefinite  range  of  thought;  it  caa 
form  combinations  innumerable  of  those  elemeota 
of  thought,  which  it  derives  from  sense  aod  ret- 
son.  But  it  can  form  no  conception  of  aoythiog 
beyond  the  informations  of  sense  and  tbe  sag- 
gestions  of  reason.  Therefore,  while  hamiu 
nature  remains  unchanged,  the  Spirit  of  God  can 
reveal  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  man,  but  what  is 
already  within  the  natural  range  of  hamao  con- 
ception, and  intrinsically  undistingoishable  from 
tbe  natural  products  of  the  mind.  Many  a  poor 
enthusiast  has  mistaken  the  ardor  of  his  feoLiDgt 
and  tbe  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  for  tbe  in- 
spiration of  God.  Without  an  external  sign  from 
God,  no  man  certainly  can  distinguish  a  Divine 
revelation  from  what  is  purely  human ;  for  reve- 
lation is  necessarily  so  humanized  in  passing 
through  a  human  medium,  that  nothing  indica- 
ting its  Divine  origin,  remains  distinctly  impress- 
ed upon  it.  As  external  evidence  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  general  history  from  ingeniously 
wrought  fictions,  so  without  the  criterion  of  mi- 
racles, we  might  confound  the  revelatioos  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  the  dreams  of  the  entbaeiast 
and  the  inventions  of  the  impostor.*** 

It  is  certainly  a  most  singular  statement  that 
whatever  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing by  revelation  from  God,  it  is  capable  of  ori- 
giuating  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers.  If 
this  be  true,  we  really  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  necessity  fur  a  revelation  at  all.  If  this  be 
true,  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  mystery  in  religion.  There  is  one 
sense  in  which  a  divine  revelation  must  be  limi- 
ted to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  and  there  is 
another,  in  which  this  is  not  true.  The  miud  is 
perfectly  capable  of  accepting  as  trae,  many 
things  which  it  cannot  comprehend.  We  may 
easily  accept  tbe  fact  that  the  will  has  power  over 
certain  muscles  of  tbe  body,  yet  we  may  not  be 
able  to  understand  tbe  mode  in  which  this  power 
actually  operates.  A  thousand  illustrations  of 
this  assertion  will  occur  on  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion. Now  it  is  true,  the  mind  must  be  able  to 
understand  a  statement  of  a  thing  before  it  can 
receive  it  as  true,  and  in  this  sense,  divine  reve- 
lation must  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  reci- 
pient. But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  under- 
stand fully  the  thing  which  is  stated ;  in  this  sense, 
the  assertion  is  not  true.  It  may  be  impossible 
for  the  human  mind  to  form  any  conception  of 
the  Eternity,  or  the  triune  constitution  of  tbe 

*  Lecture,  pp.  61—62. 
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DeJt]r;  yet  it  tf  perfectly  competent  for  the  mind 
to  accept  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  there  is 
I  Trinity,  on  the  authority  of  a  competent  wit- 
new,  lodeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  perpetual 
confnsioo  in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  one  place, 
it  eosfoonds  our  ability  to  form  definite  concep- 
tiom  of  a  thing,  with  our  capacity  of  accepting  it 
•a  trae.  In  another,  it  confounds  our  ability  to 
diseoTor  a  thing,  with  our  capacity  to  accept  it 
OD  competsnt  authority.  One  sentence  seems  to 
urreoder  all  the  ground  claimed  by  the  deist,  by 
allowiog  the  full  competency  of  natural  reason. 
Otberaseem  to  give* up  all  that  has  ever  been 
ttked  by  those  who  objected  to  the  mysteries  of 
tiie  gospel.  Another  destroys  one  great  branch 
of  the  Intereal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  by  de- 
oyiog  that  the  revelation,  after  passing  through 
a  homan  medium,  retains  any  thing  distinguisha- 
blj  above  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind. 
We  regret  thia,  extremely;  for  we  have  no  idea 
in  the  world  that  Dr.  Ruffaer  really  meant  to 
convey  the  ideaa  so  unfortunately  conveyed  by 
hit  language,  and  the  paragraph  will  give  anoc- 
caiioD  of  exulting  remark  to  all  those  errorists 
who  have  so  long  contested  those  points  with 
ti»  friends  of  Christianity.  If  he  merely  meant 
to  Bay  diat  man  must  be  able  to  understand  what 
God  says,  the  remark  is  true  in  one  sense ;  it 
woald  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  revelation  for 
God  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  If  this  is 
ail  be  meant,  the  idea  was  not  worth  the  risk  of 
■0  aerioos  a  misunderstanding  as  it  was  easily 
capable  of  receiving.  But  if  it  meant  that  man 
miiBt  be  able  to  understand  all  that  God  actually 
deeiarea  to  be  true,  we  must  protest  in  the  name 
of  aJl  loand  reason,  and  all  sound  theology,  to- 
Esther.  If  this  be  true,  there  must  be  a  change 
is  the  snbstance  of  a  truth,  with  every  different 
iDderatanding  to  which  it  is  presentedi  and  what 
ia  intrinsic  truth  to  a  strong,  clear  mind,  becomes 
false  and  absurd,  as  soon  as  it  is  presented  to 
uj  mind  incapable  of  understanding  it.  While 
we  acqoit  Dr.  Ruffner  of  all  intention  to  convey 
aoch  impressions,  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret 
^t  bis  language  should  have  been  so  unguarded 
aa  to  be  not  only  readily  susceptible  of  such  a  con- 
atroctioD,  but  as  to  actually  suggest  it  with  a 
force  well  nigh  irresistible. 

In  commenting  upon  the  paragraph  quoted 
ffom  tbb  lecture,  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little 

« 

"pace  to  devote  to  the  real  value  of  the  argu- 
iBent  from  the  miracles  of  Christ.  This  branch 
of  the  great  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences 
OD8t  ever  be  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all 
^0  attempts  of  infidelity.  It  contains  in  a  pe- 
caliar  degree  the  great  characteristic  of  the  gos- 
pel as  a  system  of  facts.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to 
bare  done  certain  miraculous  works,  and  the 
vbole  question  is  determined,  when  it  b  settled 


that  he  actually  did  do  what  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done.  If  he  did  not  do  them,  then  nobody  is 
bound  to  believe  that  he  did.  If  he  did  do  them* 
then  all  are  bound  not  only  to  accept  the  gospel  as 
true,  but  to  comply  with  all  its  requisitions.  Now 
the  question  simply  is,  can  these  facts  be  proved? 
If  they  cannot  be  proved,  nobody  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve either  them  or  the  system  of  religion  bntlt 
upon  them.  Is  it  possible  to  prove  them?  Mr. 
Hume  says.  No,  because  it  is  much  more  likely 
the  witnesses  should  lie,  than  that  the  miracle 
should  have  occurred.  This  is  very  trne :  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  witnesses  should  lie,  than 
that  a  miracle  should  occur ;  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion left  for  discussion  is  the  question,  ^d  they 
actually  lie  ?  The  whole  question  then,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  evidence,  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses;  a  question  which 
Hume  must  admit  to  be  entirely  susceptible  of 
proof.  The  whole  point  is  simply  a  question  of 
fact.  If  the  facts  can  be  actually  proved,  then 
it  makes  no  difference  how  much  philosophers 
may  argue  against  the  possibility  of  the  event. 
If  the  facts  cannot  be  proved,  then  no  one  is 
bound  to  believe  them,  and  the  question  is  at  an 
end.  Hume's  argument  can  only  hold  on  a  sin- 
gle supposition;  a  miracle  is  unsusceptible  of 
proof  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  tmpos- 
HbUity^  a  thing  beyond  the  pouter  of  God.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  be  possible,  then  the  whole  ar- 
gument again  returns  to  a  simple  question  of  fact* 
God  is  able,  or  he  is  not  able,  to  work  a  miracle. 
If  he  fs  not  able  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  he 
is  able,  the  question  whether  ht  unU  work  one^ 
can  only  be  determined  by  an  expression  of  his 
will ;  and  the  question  whether  he  has  aehtaliy 
worked  one^  is  a  plain  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  usual  way.  Anything  that  is 
possible,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  We  say  then 
very  quietly  to  all  skeptics,  if  these  facta  cannot 
be  proved,  you  are  not  bound  to  believe  them, 
and  we  refer  you  to  the  testimony.  If  they  are 
true,  then  you  are  as  much  bound  as  any  body 
else  to  examine  the  testimony  and  accept  the 
facts.  We  recommend  you  to  a  diligent  and  im- 
partial examination  of  the  appropriate  proofs  in 
this  part  of  the  subject.  We  could  simply  put 
you  on  your  guard  against  the  influences  of  your 
prejudices  in  judging  of  the  testimony.  Neman 
ever  found  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the  gospel* 
who  was  really  willing  to  accept  it  as  true. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  entire  series  of  arti- 
cles before  us.  The  lecture  of  Dr.  McGill  is  a 
rather  unique  discussion  of  the  prophetic  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  specific  detail,  placing  prophecy  and 
fulfilment  side  by  side,  so  as  to  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt*    The  world  has  yet  to  see  aa 
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argufoeot  on  thii  great  fubjoct  wnrlhy  of  the  tra- 
meodooR  power  of  ito  bearins  on  ibe  quMtfoD  o| 
the  dtrine  origin  of  the  gospoi.  Nor  wilt  tbe  for- 
mation of  such  an  arg ument  require  leaa  tbau  the 
most  cODSumiDate  powera  of  anatydia  and  com- 
binatioD,  a  learoiag  compreheDsiTo  of  the  history 
of  all  agea,  and  a  paoene*  of  renarck  which 
ctDDot  bo  asbauaied.  It  it  cartain  ihi 
gumeotbeforeuiiiaBnetflTeD  begun  to  approarh 
euch  a  discawon.  Eaaj,  graceful,  imBginati' 
Snical  in  the  eitreme,  and  aa  aflected  ■•  ii 
•Terytbiog  elte  put  together,  the  leetnra  is  really 
■  maslerpiaee  of  elegaDt  and  imagiDaliTa  tbeo- 
logieal  coieombery.  It  ia  chiefly  valaable  for 
tbe  liai  of  characterittici  required  in  every  gen- 
vine  prophecy. 

Tbe  aketch  of  the  cbaraeter  of  Christ,  by  Dr. 
Jamea  W.  Aieiander,  ii  a  plsaaaat  and  rather 
grB«eftil  pieca  of  efaifchat.  The  artiela  of  Dr. 
Sampson  is  a  plain  and  iabored  article,  full  of 
ripe  echoiarabip,  and  indicating  a  maturity  of  i 
fomation  m  the  suhjeci  which  apeaki  in  t 
higheat  lenna  of  the  efficiency  ef  the  theological 
•eheol'  to  which  he  ia  attached,  and  the  ability  of 
iti  teachers.  Tha  ariiclea  of  Heasri.  Moore, 
Hoge,  Hiller,  Smith,  Green,  Robinaon  and  Ri 
•re  filled  withvaried  and  valuable  thought.  There 
«re  aoBie  very  fiae  specimens  of  dedamstion 
■Ir.  Hoge'e  lecture.  Mr.  Miller'a  article  ia  t 
moat  eiagnlar  in  the  book,  and  aSords  a  capital 
«xeinp(ifieBtioo  of  the  ctoaeneM  with  which  tbe 
auUiaie  and  ridiculons  are  anociated.  It  Is  a1- 
noal  impossible  to  understand  it ;  ibis  must  be 
■daitted ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  tbia  muat  be  as- 
cribed to  the  natnre  of  tha  subject,  and  not  by 
any  orteaas  to  the  lack  of  ability  ia  the  lecturer. 
No  one  but  a  man  of  keen  and  vigorous  nnder- 
atondin;  could  have  eonsinicted  ihts  unique  and 
Gothic  structure  out  of  the  misis  and  clouds  of 
Oermaii  metaphysica.  Mr.  Robioien's  article  in 
particular  is  extremely  able  ;  it  stands  third  in 
the  series  for  ability.  The  logic  la  the  broad  and 
massive  weapon  of  a  debater,  and  the  rapid  flow 
of  tbe  style  indicates  a  popular  orator,  accus- 
tomed to  the  eiiemporaneoDS  eflorts  of  popular 
■aaemUies.  Hie  anbject  ia  the  Difficulties  of  In- 
Ideliiy,  and  tbe  rapid,  yet  weighty  movement  ot 
tbe  logic  if  onlivened  all  through  with  tbe  pa- 
thos, the  wit,  and  the  glowing  fancy  of  one  able  to 
tDDcb  the  hearts,  as  well  as  to  command  the  in- 
lellBCta  of  men.  It  aeema  to  ua  that  thia  pecn- 
Kar  mode  of  defending  the  goepel  by  a  positive 
movement  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy  might  be 
made  irresistibly  eSective.  tt  is  a  new  and  tho- 
roughly warranted  method  of  proceeding,  and 
oae  which  promiaea  rich  laurels  to  tbe  successful 
achiever  o(  the  adventure,  ns  is  abuadantlj  sbowD 
in  the  fony  of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  syatem  of 
iaideUty — if  tbe  mrm  system  will  submit  to  tha 


abuae  ot  an  applieatioB,  m  wbat  has  not  eat 
quality  of  a  system— b  iaeiirieabty  eBiaaglad. 
Never  were  there  ao  many  absurditttstdTiDcsd, 
•o  much  hatred  aud  Tenam  against  tbe  ^|mia| 
theory  displayed  i&  every  auiindeaf  arostn. 
versy,  or  so  many  wild,  or  atrocieut,  or  ridin- 
lous  positions  assumed  far  defsnee.  Let  Hr. 
Robinson  pursue  bti  vietory,  or  caS  aoais  kilf. 
dozen  able  allies  to  his  asaietaace.  and  we  will 
venture  to  predict  more  censtamaiioaiaibtial- 
del  ranks  than  tbay  aver  dreamed  they  eeaM  bt 
made  to  feel. 

But  the  great  leemre  oftba  book,  islha£i- 
cussion  of  the  Internal  Evidences,  by  Dr.  Robtrt 
J.  Breckinridge,  Superintendent  of  PubBe  Is- 
stmetion  for  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Keoiatk). 
Thia  lecture  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pfoaornKSaai 
St  extraordinary  productions  •(  die  tie- 
It  could  only  have  been  predoeedbyaa  initUtet 
of  the  very  first  rank,  ia  the  very  Srtt  tidtt  «( 
intellect.  Indeed,  ao  one  accustonied  MMod; 
the  pecuHsrities  of  the  hnmBii  face,  cobM  Uis 
detect  at  a  glance,  K  mas  of  die  meat  eimNf^ 
nary  character,  in  the  portrait  which  prseedH 
the  lecture  in  the  volume  before  m.  I4e  om 
could  mistake  the  stem  aad  tntaase  eipcetM 
wUeh  glitters  in  every  liaa  of  tbe  dark  todeat- 
GJBied  face,  which  looka  upon  ua  from  ibectatie 
of  this  engraving.  A  forehead  low,  bainihor 
massive,  a  brow  knit  into  a  frown  of  psipMal 
reflection,  an  aye  looking  tbe  very  feemsfB' 
tellectual  intensity,  a  mouth  of  infieiiUa  dscis- 
ioo,  nod  the  sutire  contour  of  the  bead  leUslsii 
of  wonderful  intereM  to  ths  ohsarver.  Itiia 
eouaieoance  upon  which  is  snivan  ihs  rsesrd  af 
powers  of  the  faumau  mind,  equal  taaaydtaMnd 

the  eiigeocies  or  human  life.    It  ia  bll  sf  tbs 

Mt  mjsleriouB  altraelioa,  and  gives  a  pose** 
of  power,  which  only  the  moat  eztnorfaaryis- 
sulta  could  sustain.  Bat  wbrni  we  opta  lbs 
pages  that  follow  it,  and  pass  on  to  tbe  and,  wa 
instinctively  feel  that  the  premise  of  the  bm  km 
been  more  than  rodeemed.  We  expresa  iha  de- 
liberate coDvictions  of  our  rn'od,  wksa  wad^ 
jo  not  believe  asupanareffottceiddbs 
made  by  any  man  now  living  in  the  w«rid> 

Dr.  Breckinridge  aeema  to  bva  ceaairaBsd 
his  argument  upon  the  plan  of  a  pyiaaNd.   At 
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(be  completeness  with  wbi«h  such  a  supposition 
aeeoaotfl  for  the  idea,  and  by  showing  bow  pro- 
gressively inadequate  to  explain  its  origin  are 
tbe  sQceessive  suppositions  ranging  down  frono 
revealed  and  natnral  religion,  to  the  entire  ne- 
gadoaof  all  religions  ideas  in  Atheism.  A  brief 
tenea  of  remarks  introduces  and  dismisses  the 
qiMstioo  of  the  authenticity  and  ancorrupted 
pfeservation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teitameols.  Then  follow  in  the  two  successire 
pingraphs,  a  sec  of  rigorous  discriminations  be- 
tweeo  certain  ideaa  coramoaly  confounded  by 
vriters  sn  the  authority,  inspiration  and  reyeia- 
tion  of  the  sacred  books.  The  dosing  diyision 
of  the  intredoetion  displays  the  ground  of  the 
limy  be  was  about  to  perform,  and  annoancing 
tbe  Auiiject  of  his  remarks,  with  a  few  allusions 
to  the  method  of  treatment  be  had  adopted,  be 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  discussion.  The 
fnt  paragraph  of  tbe  lecture  proper,  is  so  fine  a 
flpeeimen  ef  the  various  kinds  of  merit  that  unite 
in  this  most  ainguiar  specimen  of  intellectual 
efor;,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  the  reader. 
It  ii  designed  to  exhibit  tbe  influence  of  the  m- 
kntd  evidence  of  tbe  Scriptures,  tipon  the  exist* 
tueofGod;  a  question  which  has  hitherto  been 
chimed  by  the  infidel  and  given  up  by  the  Chris- 
liao.  Bs  a  prtiiminary  question,  necessary  to  be 
Kitled  before  approaching  the  question  of  the 
iiiviae  authority  of  tbe  Bible.  It  did  certakily 
nem  reasonable  that  we  should  prove  there  was 
4  God,  before  we  undertook  to  prove  that  he  had 
tpoken  to  man.  The  whole  controversy  was 
checked  at  the  ontset  by  this  specious  demand. 
Tbe  infidel  vapored  extensively  over  tbe  absur- 
%  of  attempting  to  prove  to  htm  that  €kd  had 
•pokes,  before  be  admitted  there  was  a  God  at 
^t  or  admittiDg  there  was,  before  it  was  allowed 
that  he  etmid  speak  to  man.  But  we  imagine 
this  plaasibility  will  appear  no  more  in  the  great 
taoliet  of  the  gospel  with  infidel  hostility. 

"1.  They  tell  us  on  the  threshold,  that  it  is 
Dot  competent  for  us  to  prove  that  God  has  spo- 
ken to  OB — much  less  to  prove  this  by  any  con- 
•ideratiims  connected  with  the  message  itself — 
Botil  we  have  first  proved  that  God  exists ;  and 
luireover  that  we  must  prove  this  latter  point, 
ootoolj  previously  to,  but  independently  of,  the 
lormer.  I  could  have  wished  that  a  separate  lec- 
tore  on  tiie  being  and  attributes  of  God,  had 
^ed  a  pan  of  this  course ;  not  only  as  by  this 
^Qtoi  greater  completenees  would  have  been 
fiiveato  the  wimle ;  but  eapecialiy  because,  in  our 
<^y»  there  b  a  growing  infidelity,  much  of  which 
vickedlv  baptizes  itself  into  the  name  of  Christ, 
^  fuDdamental  error  of  which  attacks  tbe  sep- 
arate, personal  existence  of  God.  As  there  is 
ooae,  1  may  the  more  properly  clear  this  partic- 
^ohjeccioft — thoagh  avoiding,  as  I  needs  must, 
^general  argument.  To  that  end,  suppose  I 
^ere  to  make  tbe  same  challenge  to  an  argument 
<i^gQed  to  prove  from  the  work  of  creation,that 
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the  universe  has  a  divine  author :  and  demand 
that  the  existence  of  God  be  first  and  indefinitely 
proved — before  any  one  shall  attempt  to  prove, 
that  all  created  things  are  his  handy- work  ?  Sup- 
pose again,  I  should  interpose  a  similar  challenge, 
to  an  argument  purporting  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe — or  the  judge 
and  final  rewarder  of  men,  or  their  merciful  ben- 
efactor— either  from  considerations  from  the  gen- 
eral order  of  nature,  or  the  universal  course  of 
Providence,  or  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  uni- 
verse ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  tbe  objection  ap- 
plies in  the  same  manner,  and  neariy  to  the  same 
extent,  in  one  case  as  in  another?  They  first 
deny  that  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  God» 
by  any  argument  a  priori.  Independently  of 
that,  there  u  his  work  within  us ;  and  this  also 
they  deny.  Independently  of  these  two,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  we  can  know  anything  of 
God,  except  by  the  external  manifestations  he 
makes  of  himself.  If  be  had  made  but  one  kind 
of  external  manifestation  of  himself— that  would 
be  a  way,  whether  of  works,  or  providence,  or 
word,  to  know  him :  but  if  he  makes  many  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  himself,  each  is  a  way 
as  real  as  any  other,  and  to  those  capable  of  com- 
prehending it,  as  conclusive,  both  that  he  is  and 
what  he  is.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that 
the  course  of  providence  affords  no  proof  of  the 
being  of  God,  but  only  an  elucidation  of  his  char- 
acter, after  bis  being  had  been  previously  and  in- 
dependently proved.  And  tbe  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  works  of  God.  We  have  no  more 
idea — perhaps  not  so  much—- bow  God  ought  to 
make  a  world,  or  how  he  ought  to  govern  it— 
than  how  be  ought  to  speak  to  it.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  word  of  God  may  be  as  real  and 
as  legitimate  a  source  of  proof  of  bis  existence, 
as  either  his  works  or  his  providence  can  be : 
since  it  is  just  as  certain  that  if  God  hasspokeOt 
there  is  a  God,  as  it  is,  that  if  God  creates,  or 
God  rales,  there  is  a  God  :  and  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  it  is  more  difficult  to  deduce  any tning 
whatever  concerning  God,  from  a  full  revelation 
of  himself  by  words,  tban  by  works,  or  by  prov- 
idence. It  is  very  manifest  that  a  demand  that 
we  shall  prove  the  existence  of  God,  previous  to 
and  independent  of  any  particular  manifestation 
of  himself — might  be  made  with  equal  propriety  of 
every  successive  and  every  conceivable  manifesta- 
tion of  himself :  the  end  of  which  is,  that  in  proving 
God*s  existence,  we  must  be  deprived  of  all  tbe 
manifestations  of  that  existence — that  is,  in  effect, 
ef  all  the  sources  of  know  ledge  of  his  existence-^ 
UBtil  that  existence  itself  is  first  proved.  This  is 
a  round-about,  and  very  silly  way  to  atheism. 
For  let  it  be  considered,  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  very  same  thing  to  say,  there 
is  no  God  at  all,  as  to  say  God  has  made  no  man* 
ifestatioa  of  himself  to  us.  And  again,  upon  the 
supposition  of  our  own  intelligent  existence, 
which  cannot  well  be  denied,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive,  that  God  should  not  manifest  him- 
self to  us,  if  he  exists  at  all :  since  we  know  noth- 
ing more  certainly  than  that  activity  is  an  attri- 
bute of  all  existence  that  rises  above  tbe  eondi- 
tion  of  inert  matter;  and  that  it  becomes  moro 
intense,  more  exalted  and  more  comprehensive, 
with  the  increasing  dignity  and  power  of  the  ex- 
istence itself:  60  that  the  non-manifestation  to 
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intelltgoDt  existences,  of  an  infinite,  almighty, 
and  all- pervading  activity,  is  an  inconceivable 
absurdity.  And  still  further,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  our  having  any  certain  knowledge  of  any- 
thing whatever,  which  cannot  well  be  denied ; 
the  probability  at  once  becomes  violent  in  favor 
of  the  existence  and  by  consequence  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  For  the  most  certain  thing 
to  us,  is  that  we  do  not  individually  occupy  the 
entire  universe — and  that  exterior  to  ourself  there 
is  much  beside  and  independent  of  us.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  us  to  know 
that  in  that  universe  exterior  to  us,  one  of  the 
things  may  not  be  God ;  so  that  the  non-exist- 
ence of  God  is  a  proposition  which,  even  if  it 
were  true,  is  wholly  incapable  of  being  proved. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  question^-«ven  supposing 
the  probabilities  to  be  capable  of  being  exactly 
balanced — when  considered  a  pnorU  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case — the  very  slightest  pre- 
sumption which  could  arise  in  favorof  that  which 
may  be  proved,  at  once  inclines  the  scale  against 
that  which  in  its  own  nature  cannot  be  proved. 
And  therefore,  as  there  is  an  utter  impossibility 
of  proving  the  non-existence  of  God,  and  very 
many  methods  of  rendering  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence probable,  there  would,  in  the  case  suppo- 
sed, arise  imroediatelv  the  violent  probability  al- 
ready stated.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
argument,  therefore,  there  is  manifestly  no  such 
necessity  as  that  which  is  so  constantly  urged  by 
infidels,  and  so  generally  conceded  by  Christians: 
a  demand  on  one  side,  and  a  confession  on  the 
other,  equally  absurd,  and  in  their  result  atheis- 
tical. For  let  it  be  supposed,  there  is  a  God : — 
then  the  question  would  be,  is  this  his  word  ?  Or 
let  it  be  suf> posed  for  the  moment  undetermined 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not: — then  the  ques- 
tion would  be  in  such  a  position  that  any  proof 
that  this  is  the  word  of  a  God.  would  in  like 
manner  prove  that  there  must  be  a  God.  Either 
wa^,  the  question  remains  the  same— do  these 
Scriptures  commend  themselves  to  us  as  a  reve- 
lation from  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
being  ?  If  they  do  not,  there  may  still  be  such  a 
being.  If  they  do,  there  must  of  necessity,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned ,  be  such  a  being.'** 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  spe- 
cimens of  original  and  convincing  discrimination 
upon  ideas  long  admitted  to  be  unsusceptible  of 
division  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  presents,  in 
a  prominent  view,  many  of  the  high  qualities  of 
the  lecturer  at  a  single  glance.  The  watchful- 
ness with  which  he  refuses  to  pass  even  the  old- 
est and  most  familiar  landmarks  of  the  contro- 
versy without  notice,  exposes  a  most  uncommon 
quality  of  his  mind.  This  is  the  fierce  vigilance 
with  which  his  mind  seems  to  sweep  the  entire 
range  of  any  subject  on  which  he  is  employed. 
Not  only  is  he  busy  in  pushing  rapidly  forward 
the  main  body  of  bis  argument,  but  it  seems  as 
if  bis  mind  were  playing  at  the  same  time  w  tb 
supernatural  activity  across  every  relative  idea. 
and  every  possible  relation  of  each  idea,  not 
merely  with  the  main  subject,  but  with  every  c  g- 
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nate  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  species  of  side 
glance  always  flashing  round  on  either  side  of  tbe 
argument  with  an  energy  almost  savage.  This 
perpetual  recognition  of  the  minor  relations  of  his 
thoughts  to  each  other,  or  to  other  things  as  well 
as  to  his  argument,  would  be  a  ruinous  process 
to  a  dialectician  less  thoroughly  master  of  him- 
self and  his  logical  weapons  than  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge. It  would  embarrass  the  general  argumsDt 
at  every  step  of  its  progress,  and  perhaps  strip 
it  of  its  legitimate  effect  on  the  final  issue,  by  de- 
taining the  attention  upon  the  minor  reladoosof 
the  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  main  carreot 
of  the  logic.  But  it  is  one  of  the  meet  singular 
proofs  of  the  exquisite  discipline  and  power  of 
the  great  mind  under  review,  that  no  muldplicn- 
tion  of  these  minor  relations  between  the  links 
of  his  logic,  ever  impedes  the  motion  or  prevents 
the  effect  of  his  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
they  add  immeasurably  to  the  appearance  ef 
matchless  vigor  of  intellect,  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble profusion  of  logic  which  is  spread  all  over 
this  remarkable  production.  The  main  argumeot 
seems  to  be  groined  and  twbted  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  exuberant  power.  It  is  curiiog  all 
over  with  these  clusters  and  tendrils  of  logic  dam- 
ascened into  the  substance  of  the  argument.  This 
singular  peculiarity  is  at  once  a  fruit  and  an  in- 
dex of  another  power,  exhibited  in  every  part  of 
the  lecture  before  us,  in  which  the  author  seems 
to  surpass  every  speaker  or  writer  of  the  present 
day.  This  is  the  immerae  tDealth  of  logic  which 
he  seems  to  have  perfectly  at  command.  He 
never  seems  satisfied  with  a  single  view  of  the 
subject  however  satisfactory;  or  with  a  single, 
argument,  however  conclusive.  There  is  an  in- 
cessant passage  of  new  forms  of  logic  before  the 
mind,  until  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  he  only  stops  because  the  page  will  not  hold 
all  that  he  would  put  upon  it.  One  huge  mass 
of  reasoning  is  scarcely  placed  in  its  positioD,  be- 
fore another,  still  more  magnificent,  is  pOed  upon 
It,  and  at  length  the  great  structure  b  toweriag 
above  us,  glittering  like  the  marble  walls  of  some 
Grecian  temple,  the  model  of  m  perfect  combi- 
nation of  strength  and  beauty. 

The  observant  critic  will  be  struck  with  another 
combination  of  qualities  in  the  logical  structure 
of  the  article  before  us.  We  refer  to  the  singular! 
union  of  intensity  and  eomprehen$iveneBa  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  and  particularly,  tbe  immtnK 
variety  of  both  these  species  of  excellence  in  this 
particular  production  of  his  powers.  It  is  peH 
baps  the  rarest  and  highest  combination  of  qaali^ 
ties  ever  found  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  »d 
difficult  to  take  one  wide  and  rather  uadefiaei) 
view  of  a  question ;  nor  is  it  so  difficult  to  follo^ 
such  a  view,  by  a  view  falling  far  wiikin  tb^ 
circle  of  the  first.    But  it  is  a  veiy  diffem^ 
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tbiog  to  mMfly  these  wide  yiews,  to  draw  the 
boe  of  the  second  concentric  circle  jiut  within 
ikedge  of  the  firetf  and  to  maintain  this  steady 
cootnctionof  view,  dwelling  keenly  at  each  sue- 
cewive  inYolntion  upon  the  objects  in  its  range, 
aod  sweeping  every  thing  at  that  immense  dis- 
taoce  with  the  clear,  aU*grasping  glance  of  a  per- 
fect comprehension.  It  requires,  for  example, 
BO  effort  to  discern  the  sharp  outline  of  the  rooun- 
taint,  displayed  against  the  clear,  blue  sky  above 
and  beyond  them;  but  it  takes  the  fierce,  intense 
pxe  of  an  eagle,  to  take  in  each  object  below 
the  borixon,  and  to  press  its  glance  steadily  along 
each  BQccessive  decline  from  the  top  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  ascent.  The  feat,  in  matters  of 
iotellect,  requires  a  similar  union  of  breadth  and 
iflteasity  in  the  understanding,  to  that  required 
ia  the  eye,  by  the  material  vision.  Difficult  as  it 
is*  it  is  accomplished  in  this  lecture,  with  a  per- 
iectioa  in  which  it  is  done  in  no  other  English 
composition,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  the  Living  Temple  of  John  Howe.  At 
ooe  moment  we  are  amazed  at  the  breadth  and 
compass  of  one  view,  and  before  our  astonish- 
neot  is  exhausted  we  are  presented  with  another, 
across  wide  and  variegated  scenery,  over  which 
the  miod  roves  in  delighted  wonder.  Then  the 
vhole  aspect  of  the  argument  is  instantly  altered. 
aod  we  are  drawn  down  to  that  contemplation  of 
ao  effort  as  subtle  and  intense  as  the  speculations 
^Spinoza.  Nor  is  this  interchange  of  view  al- 
lowed to  us  once;  but  it  is  repeated  until  the 
Barrel  of  power  is  infinitely  multiplied  in  the 
Barrel  of  variety.  There  is  also  a  curious  ex- 
bibitioo  of  this  union  of  breadth  and  intensity  of 
oiod,  in  the  lecture,  in  the  double  series  of  logical 
ideas  employed  in  some  of  the  paragraphs,  push- 
iag  upon  two  distinct,  yet  related  conclusions  at 
tbe  same  time.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  degrade 
a  ooble  exhibition  of  intellectual  power,  by  so 
paltry  a  comparison,  we  would  liken  it  to  an  ath- 
lete of  the  circus,  riding  two  horses  at  once,  a 
foot  upon  each,  moving  at  full  speed  round  the 
areoa,  master  in  full  of  himself  and  his  flying 
coursers.  Examples  of  this  peculiarity  will  meet 
tbe  reader  on  almost  every  page  in  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  lecture. 

Tbe  union  of  these  powers  of  mind  in  an  in- 
tellect so  thoroughly  dbciplined,  necessarily  gives 
effect  to  another  remarkable  exhibition  of  intellec- 
M  ability.  This  is  the  power  of  concentration, 
lodeed,  tbe  striking  exertion  of  this  power  has 
keeo  of  decided  disadvantage  to  tbe  lecture  be- 
fore us.  Its  huge  masses  of  thought  are  com- 
pressed together  with  such  force,  as  to  render  it 
to  a  degree  incomprehensible  to  the  common 
reader,  and  even  to  the  scholar,  unless  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  amount  of  thought,  which  many  are 
ftoi  likely  to  give  it.    This  is  the  principal  blem- 


ish of  the  lecture ;  but  we  shall  congratulate  our- 
selves on  its  obscurity,  if  it  will  induce  tbe  au- 
thor to  resume  the  subject  and  expand  the  arti- 
cle into  a  volume.  This  obscurity  is  not  owing 
to  any  lack  of  clearness  in  the  conception  of  the 
lecturer,  but  from  the  excessive  condensation 
necessary  to  the  presentation  of  a  complete 
outline  of  the  argument  in  his  own  understand- 
ing. The  lecture  before  us  does  not  exhibit  such 
striking  examples  of  this  immense  power  of 
condensing  thought,  as  are  afforded  by  some  other 
efforts  of  the  celebrated  author.  In  this  peculi- 
arity as  a  public  speaker,  be  is  unequalled  by  any 
orator  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Some 
of  the  speeches  of  the  distinguished  speakers  of 
America,  exhibit  certain  traces  of  this  power ; 
but  the  large  majority  of  them  are  constructed 
strictly  uppn  the  syllogistic  plan.  In  this  method 
of  argument,  the  speaker  rises  step  by  step,  dis- 
playing, as  he  goes,  the  machinery  of  his  logie 
in  every  movement.  This  is  the  analytic  mode 
of  discussion,  which,  while  it  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  highest  efforts  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect, yet  by  no  means  requires  so  rare  and  pow- 
erful a  faculty  as  this  peculiarity  we  are  now  il- 
lustrating in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Breckinridge.  Thia 
peculiarity  is  the  powerof  combination  and  con- 
centration in  an  oration.  It  is  the  power  of  se- 
lecting the  results  of  analysis,  or  tbe  great  con- 
crete facts  in  a  large  and  complicated  subject, 
and  compressing  them  together  in  one  continu- 
ous and  compacted  straiu  of  remark.  It  is  easier 
to  ancdyxe  than  combine  thought:  it  is  far  easier 
to  frame  an  address,  by  taking  a  few  leading  ideas, 
splitting  them  asunder,  and  moving  over  the  di- 
visions of  its  separated  parts,  than  to  frame  it 
from  without,  by  collecting  results,  and  recom- 
biuing  them  into  a  new  and  effective  argument. 
In  this  tremendous  power  of  remarking  as  dis- 
tinguished from  arguing^  no  one  has  ever  sur- 
passed the  celebrated  man  under  notice.  Not 
that  he  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  analysis ;  not 
at  all :  for  this  power  of  his  mind  is  on  the  same 
large  scale  with  all  its  other  powers ;  but  tbA 
power  is  not  so  marked  and  rare  a  peculiarity  as 
bis  power  of  concentration. 

But  none  of  his  extraordinary  mental  faculties 
are  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  all  of  them  seem  to  move  in  obedience  to 
his  will.  There  is  a  conscious  ease  and  vigor  of 
movement  in  the  motion  of  the  entire  discourse 
which  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  masterly  dis- 
courses of  Isaac  Barrow.  The  reader  of  this 
massive  argument  will  be  astonished  to  be  told 
it  was  delivered  extempore.  This  alone  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  triumph.  In  the  great 
efforts  even  of  tbe  greatest  men  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  England,  there  is  every  variety  of  abil- 
ity displayed ;  but  in  the  most  of  them  we  may 
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detect  the  signs  of  effort :  we  see  the  straioing 
of  the  muscles ;  we  detect  the  contortiou  of  the 
face  as  the  strong  faculties  within  are  heaving 
with  the  mighty  travail  of  thought.  But  there 
is  an  air  of  conscious  ease,  a  masterly  vigor  and 
grace  of  motion,  about  the  action  of  the  great 
mind  before  us,  that  gives  us  a  most  exalted  con- 
ception of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  un- 
employed power  within  it.  He  moves  amongst 
the  complicated  difficulties  of  his  subject  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  a  master,  and  handles  the 
huge  and  glittering  masses  of  thought  as  a  Titan 
would  dandle  a  child. 

If  we  turn  from  the  logical  peculiarities  of  the 
article  to  its  rhetorical  elements,  our  admiration 
and  astonishment  will  be  greatly  increased.   The 
style  is  one  of  uncommon  merit.    Easy,  grace- 
ful, full  of  breadth  and  compass,  it  expresses  the 
quarried  gems  of  thought  within  with  a  power 
and  grace  worthy  of  the  substance  it  conveys.    It 
is  inferior  in  studied  simplicity  and  elegance,  in 
ornate  and  yet  massive  power  to  the  style  of  Mr. 
Webster ;  hut  it  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  this 
greatest  *of  the  political  orators  of  America,  who 
in  fact  has  never  been  equalled  in  point  of  aiyle 
in  public  speaking,  by  any  orator  of  any  age. 
Indeed,  the  celebrated  senator  is  the  only  man 
now  living  who  can  afford  a  legitimate  compari- 
son to  the  great  ecclesiastical  debater  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.    Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say,  if 
the  proud  alternative  were  left  us,  we  should 
choose  the  faculties  of  the  Kentuckian,  in  pref- 
erence to  those  of  the  Jupiter  of  our  political 
hemisphere.    Equally  capacious  with  the  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Webster,  the  mind  of  Dr.  Breck- 
iurid^  is  far  more  active,  far  more  intense,  and 
far  more  easily  set  in  motion.    It  has  often  been 
remarked  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  until  roused  by 
some  great  occasion,  the  action  of  his  mind  was 
rather  dull  and  embarrassed,  giving  but  little  sign 
of  its  real  power.    But  the  thoroughly  discip- 
lined powers  of  the  great  Kentuckian  move  easily 
up  to  any  required  amount  of  exertion  at  the  sim- 
ple motion  of  his  will.    Mr.  Webster  is  far  more 
careful  in  the  ornament  of  his  speeches ;  yet  there 
are  passages  in  the  lecture  before  us,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  finest  passages  in  his  ora- 
tions, on  the  simple  issue  of  beauty  and  grace, 
while  in  pathos  and  tenderness  the  advantage  is 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastic.     The 
gorgeous  paragraph  that  closes  the  celebrated 
reply  to  Hayne,  in  the  Senate,  is  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable  for  the  magnificent  combina- 
tion of  the  highest  splendor  of  imagination  and 
the  utmost  intensity  of  passion  which  it  contains. 
But  for  chastened  and  subdued  splendor — ^for  the 
broad  and  vigorous  stride  of  the  thought— for  the 
iadescribable  union  of  beauty  with  intense  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  excitability  of  mind,  the 


passage  below  will  compare  with  any  passage  is 
the  English  language.    The  lecture  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  does  not  afford  us  the  ma- 
terials for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  geoiusof  Dr. 
Breckinridge,  and  a  full  comparison  of  his  pow- 
ers with  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Webster.    He  pos- 
sesses certain  powers  which  could  not  so  prop- 
erly be  displayed  in  the  lecture  before  us.    One 
of  these  is  the  power  of  sarcasm  and  invective. 
No  man  ever  born  in  this  country,  not  even 
John  Randolph  himself,  was  more  completely 
master  of  the  weapons  of  denunciation.    He  ia 
the  only  successful  combination  the  world  has 
ever  seen  between  the  abilities  of  Junius  aod 
Charles  James  Fox.    Besides  this  hehasaoother 
quality  in  which  be  is  uniformly   emineot-- 
courage.    No  man  has  ever  lived  who  posses- 
sed more  boldness  than  Robert  Breckioridge. 
Tried   by  popular   clamor  of  the   most  exas- 
perated  kind— by  threats  of  assaMinattoD— by 
by  threats  of  mob  law,  for  his  unsparing  assaoiu 
upon  the  heresies  of  Popery — the  intrepid  wit« 
ness  for  the  truth  hurled  a  louder  defiance  to  the 
deepening  clamor  of  his  foes,  and  with  unfliecb- 
ing  fidelity  stood  to  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  Jesoa 
Christ.     His  courage  gleams  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  his  tongue  and  pen.    It  always  gives  bini 
the  most  perfect  possession  of  his  facoities,  sod 
enables  him  to  say  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say, 
and  in  the  exact  way  in  which  he  wants  to  say 
it.  in  every  circumstance  and  emergency  in  which 
he  is  placed.    We  have  no  language  to  express 
eur  admiration  for  an  intellect  so  massive  aod 
yet  so  subtle,  so  full  of  every  species  of  power, 
so  easy   and  vigorous   in  its  action,  so  tho- 
roughly   disciplined,    and    so   capable  of  toy 
amount  or   any    kind  of  exertion.    This  sto- 
gular   union    of  will,   purpose,   discriminstion, 
power  of  combination,  analysis  and  eonceotra* 
tion,  tenderness,  beauty,  ease,  and  grace,  is  most 
marvellous  as  an  example  of  intellectual  great- 
ness.   We  invite  the  special  attention  of  Uia 
reader  to  the  following  selection — 

**  The  fact  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
religious  system  developed  in  the  Scripture«^ 
that  system  which  in  its  perfect  form  we  call  che 
religion  of  Jesus — professes  to  be,  not  a  doctriss 
merely,  but  also  a  power,  a  paramount  and  irre- 
sistible moral  power.  It  claims  to  be  the  pover 
of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  upon  that  grouad 
challenges  the  judgment  of  mankind.  From  the 
very  first,  it  has  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  al! 
error,  the  removal  of  all  evil,  the  extirpatioa  of 
all  sin.  From  the  point  we  have  reached,  we 
are  able  to  estimate  this  force,  as  it  has  been  ex* 
erted  through  many  centuries,  and  in  an  ioimea^t 
variety  of  positions,  and  to  determine,  with  ac- 
curacy, both  its  nature  and  its  efl*e<-ts,  borh  iti 
interior  organization  and  its  outward  operativo. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  latter.  We  have  sees  tbii 
religion  of  Jesus  in  conflict  with  J[udaism»  after 
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tbo  glory  bad  paMed  from  Mosea  to  Meaaiah : 
the  struggle  of  a  real  with  a  cereraontal  righte- 
ousness :  the  idea  of  God  in  typea  and  aymbols, 
perisbifig  before  the  idea  of  God  incarnate.    We 
bare  seen  it  in  eonflict  with  ancient  heatheniam  : 
all  ifae  goda  enahrined  in  the  Pantheon,  and  all 
the  gods  supported  and  adored  by  the  triumphant 
Caesars,  lords  many  and  gods  many,  dethroned 
bj  the  true  and  living  God.     We  have  seen  it  in 
coaHict  with  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca :  the 
fierce,  licentioaa,  and  warlike  religion  of  the  East, 
after  a  straggle  ao  protracted  and  ao  yehement, 
vitbefiog  away  before  our  eyes,  even  as  this  pure, 
geatle  and  peaceful  system  culminatea  more  glo- 
riouslj.    We  have  seen  it  in  conflict  with  the 
ZDiioof  sin:  the  Bride  of  the  Lord,  pining  for 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  under  the  rank 
and  ferocious  apostacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  meek 
and  oodismayed  through  centuries  of  despair, 
victorioos  at  last  only  because  the  very  gates  of 
beil  could  not  prevail  against  her.     We  have 
teen  it  in  conflict  with  every  form  of  error  from 
witbin,  and  every  mode  of  opposition  from  with- 
out; superstition,  heresy,  idolatry,  skepticism* 
oppression,  persecution,   seduction,  corruption, 
everywhere  confronting  all,  everywhere  resisting 
ail,  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  own  vital  pu- 
rity, as  determined  by  the  open  Bible  which  it 
bis  borae  aloft  throughout  the  earth.    And  now, 
is  tbese  last  days,  one  wide  and  uuiversal  con- 
flict is  waged  with  every  error  and  every  sin, 
tbroaghoot  the  whole  world;  and  the  banner, 
«bicb  is  the  emblem  of  divine  love,  still  rises 
Higher  and  higher,  and  floats  more  and  more 
broadly  over  the  host  of  the  redeemed  :  and  still 
from  the  nndaunted  array,  the  loud  battle-crv  of 
eeotories  is  lifted  up  more  audibly,  glory  to  Uod 
ia  the  bigheat.  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men.    In  how  many  aspects,  and  through 
bow  many  agea,  has  the  same  sublime  spectacle 
^>eea  exhibited,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  re- 
deetniog,    reclaiming,    reconquering    rebellious 
oiao!    Truth  united  with  goodness,  subduing, 
nviog  sinners!     Grace  abounding — grace  tri- 
ampbtnt!    As  we  survey  tbia  ceaseless,  and  as 
it  might  seem,  endless  struggle,  there  is  one  truth 
coosiantly  obvious,  one  conception  iufiuitely  re- 
markable, which,  justly  weighed,  ought  to  be  de- 
cisive.   It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  human  passions 
to  subside  at  last.     All  human  excitements  pass 
>way.    All  human  interests  decay.    All  human 
iosiiiutions  perish.     What  is  great  and  good, 
iioog  with  what  is  little  and  vile,  hastens  to  a 
common  oblivion — is  sWeptinto  an  undistinguish- 
ed ruin.    New  passions,  new  excitements,  new 
interests,  new   mstitutions,   follow  each   other 
ceaselessly,  each  springing  up  from  the  decaying 
Bass  of  the  old  which  return  no  more  forever. 
There  is  no  restored  empire  amongst  men.  There 
is  00  restored  philosophy,  that  has  ever  riseu 
from  the  dead  to  lead  men  captive  a  second  time. 
There  is  no  restored  superstition,  that  has  ever 
recovered  a  lost  dominion  over  the  human  soul. 
How  immeasurably  different  from  this  universal 
law  of  all  human  things,  has  been  the  force  which 
has  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  ca 
Iter  of  Christianity  ?     With  an  unutterable  te 


freahneas,  they  recover  from  every  stroke,  and 
shake  off*  every  incumbrance,  and  purge  them- 
selves  anew  from  generation  to  generation.  Oue 
immense  portion  of  the  work  of  God's  chnrcb  ia 
the  world,  has  been  to  recover  portions  of  her 
own  heritage  wrested  from  her  by  violence,  aud 
to  teach,  a  second  time,  nations  and  races  amongsl 
whom  her  memorial  had  been  obscured  or  ut* 
terly  put  out.  And  that  which  happens  to  noth- 
ing else,  is  that  in  which  her  main  hope  and 
strength  lie;  the  continual  revival  in  her  own 
bosom,  of  her  own  primeval  spirit,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  living  power,  throu<i;h  which 
all  her  conquests  have  been  won.  ThiA  grand 
peculiarity,  and  all  the  wonderful  eflects  which 
flow  from  it,  the  one  and  the  other  distiif^uinhing 
the  Christian  religion  from  all  human  things,  ad- 
mits only  of  that  explanation  which  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  give.  It  islmmauuel!  God  ia 
with  ua !    This  explains  all."* 


We  have  selected  this  paragraph  for  the  double 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  peculiar  eloquence  of 
the  author,  and  getting  a  foundation  for  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  general  subject  of  thisvolume- 
The  evidencea  of  Christianity    are  absolutely 
overwhelming.     They  stand  a»  an  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  human  knowledge.     No  single  fact 
in  all  the  compass  of  ancieut.  classic,  and  pro- 
fane history,  can  exhibit  oue  tithe  of  the  variety 
and  streiTgth  of  evidence  that  can  be  arrayed 
for  each  fact  of  the  Christian  sv^tem.     On  the 
supposition  that  the  gospel  i8  falcie.  it  is  abso 
lutely  impossible  for  the  infidel  to  account  for  the 
immeuse  variety  and  force  of  testimony,  by  which 
the  ablest  men  and  tbe^ost  enlightened  nations 
have  been  so  completely  deluded.     Admitting 
the  falsehood  of  the  gospel,  that  rejected  mass  of 
testimony  will  stand  forever,  glittering  in  theaun- 
light  of  a  new  dispensation  of  truth,  a  fact  ae 
real,  aa  massive,  and  far  more  mysterious  than 
those  heaps  of  granite  under  which  the  Phara* 
obs  have  been  rotting  royally  ior  uncounted  cen- 
turies.    We  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  infidek 
that  he  take  up  one  by  one  the  great  lines  of  evi*- 
dence  upon  which  the  gospel  relies,  and  explain 
how  it  could  happen  that  a  delusion  like  the  faitb 
of  Christ  could  manage  to  aecure  in  its  defence 
such  varied  and  powerful  co-operation  from  the 
different  kinds  of  testimony  adduced.     We  have 
a  right  to  the  explanation,  and  we  demand  it ; 
nor  shall  we  he  satisfied  with  any  explanation 
that  does  not  meet  the  question  upon  its  merits 
and  determine  it  fully.     We  staud  upon  the  facts 
supporting  what  is  said  to  be  a  false  system  of 
religion,  and  we  insist  upon  an  iuterpretation  of 
these  facts,  and  an  explanation  of  their  true  re- 
lations to  the  great  delusion.     Until  it  comes, 
and,  if  not  satisfactory,  when  it  does  come,  we 
shall  rest  upon  the  unquestionable  facts^  the  his- 


Dacity,  its  divine  truths  cleave  to  man,  and  stim-  toric  verities  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  retort 

Qiate  him  more  and  more.     With  a  divine  vigor | 

they  recur  and  recur  agala.    With  an  immortal      *  Lecture,  pp.  355-357. 
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things,  not  subject  either  to  the  observation  or 
the  con^ciousDess  of  man. 

Let  us  DOW  select  au  example  or  two,  in  illus- 
tration of  that  branch  of  the  Internal  Evidence, 
based  on  the  great  law  of  adaptation.  If  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  in  admitted,  then  the  ques- 
tion is  in  this  position.  If  the  Bible  can  be  shown 
to  meet  those  demands  of  human  nature,  on 
which  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  was  predica- 
ted, the  conclusion  will  be  inevitable  that  the 
Bible  is  the  revelation,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
conceded.  This  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  man,  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  the  superhuman  wisdom  employed 
in  its  construction.  This  aduptation  is  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  It  consists,  in  one  case,  in  the 
exact  adaptation  of  its  descriptions  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature.  It. consists,  again,  in  the  ex- 
quisite suitability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bible 
for  the  relief  of  these  wants.  It  consists,  again, 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  expedients  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  problem  of  human  redemption 
as  they  relate,  not  merely  to  man  himself,  but  to 
the  divine  character  and  law.  Indeed  the  adap- 
tation is  perfect,  and  the  full  wealth  of  the  argu- 
menc  cannot  be  extracted,  until  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  soul  have  been  explored,  classified, 
and  fitted  to  the  peculiar  power  in  the  gospel 
adapted  to  fill  or  subdue  them. 

There  is  a  general  adaptation  in  the  great  mode 
of  presenting  all  the  minor  truths,  which  find 
their  lodgment  in  the  diOerent  divisions  of  human 
experience.  There  is  no  more  striking  peculi- 
arity in  all  the  Bible,  than  its  concrete  mode  of 
teaching.  It  gives  results,  not  processes ;  it  makes 
a  statement,  but  shows  not  the  slightest  solicitude 
to  prove  ic  There  is  an  air  of  calm  confidence 
which  breathes  in  everything  it  says,  which  is 
utterly  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  fraud.  It  appeals  always  to  facts ;  even  its 
most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  state- 
ments are  simple  statements  of  fact.  It  seems 
content  to  wait  for  the  development  of  its  truths, 
to  leave  men  to  accept  or  reject  the  testimony 
that  asserts  them,  and  shows  no  eagerness  to 
liurry  the  demonstration  when  the  unbelieving 
refuse  it.  It  tells  man  that  a  certain  thing  is  true; 
it  tells  him,  if  he  wiU  wait  for  the  development 
of  the  truth,  be  will  set  that  it  is  true ;  but  if  he 
rejects  the  testimony  of  God  and  refuse  to  wait 
for  tbe  demonstration,  the  Bible  never  loses  its  air 
of  serene  assurance.  It  bids  him  act  as  he  will 
mbout  it,  but  that  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  nature  of  all  moral  laws,  and  the  principles 
of  human  nature  itself,  would  have  to  be  altered, 
t>efore  a  fraud  could  be  made  to  breathe  such  a 
calm  spirit  of  conscious  truth  and  power. 

But  what  we  meant  to  accomplish,  by  alluding 
tb  this  concreid  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Scrip* 


tures,  was  to  exhibit  its  perfect  adaptstion  to 
the  requirements  of  human  nature.  Religion  \i 
designed  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  ibe  few— 
for  the  foolish  as  well  as  for  the  wise;  but  the 
masses  are  not  accustomed  to  long  processes  of 
abstract  discussion,  to  balancing  arguments  aod 
accepting  their  opinions  only  as  the  results  of 
long  and  complicated  speculations.  They  want 
facts^  not  arguments ;  results,  not  proeesta ;  the 
final  conclusion,  not  the  series  of  steps  by  which 
it  was  reached.  If  the  gospel  had  gone  about  t 
long  argument  to  prove  each  statement  of  its 
doctrines,  the  whole  system  would  have  been 
unfitted  for  the  practical  exigencies  of  our  race. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  system  of  reli^ioocao 
be  made  suitable  to  all  classes,  is  to  let  it  bests 
ted  in  simple,  clear,  concrete  statements,  apon 
the  authority  of  a  witness  of  whose  competeocj 
there  can  be  no  dispute;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
mode  of  the  Bible.  But,  besides — ^this  way  is 
equally  well  suited  to  speculative  men,  as  well 
as  to  the  undisciplined  masses  of  intellect  in  the 
world.  The  Bible  comes  to  such  minds  with  a 
simple  statement  of  a  conclusion,  and  isrites 
them  to  examine  its  correctness  by  as  ffluehspec- 
ulative  ability  as  they  may  choose  to  employ. 
In  excluding  argument  as  the  basis  of  its  posi- 
tions, the  gospel  does  not  mean  to  negate  reason, 
or  at  all  to  exclude  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  appeals,  on  the  contrary, 
directly  to  reason  in  its  highest,  its  best,  its  most 
comprehensive  exertions.  It  only  places  reason 
in  a  new  position ;  it  reverses  the  usual  office  of 
argument  and  places  it  after  instead  of  he/ore  iti 
conclusions.  Instead  of  appealing  to  resaoo  to 
prove  its  positions,  it  proves  its  positions  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  divine  witness,  and  then  calls  upon 
reason  to  examine  its  positions  and  test  their  cor- 
rectness. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  compli- 
cated arguments  of  speculative  minds  on  the  met- 
aphysics of  natural  religion  can  ever  be  made  use- 
ful. Those  arguments  are  always  useless  in  the 
discovery  of  truth ;  they  are  only  fitted  for  its  dr- 
fence,  or  elucidation.  Now  no  kind  of  men  are 
more  skeptical  than  these.  Their  mental  habiti 
have  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  matter 
how  plausible  a  thing  may  be,  an  argument  can 
be  found  against  it.  They  never  rest  on  any 
truth,  because  they  do  not  feel  assured  but  what 
some  new  argument  may  be  presented  which  may 
entirely  reverse  its  position.  No  matter  bow 
rigid  may  be  the  logic  that  leads  to  a  coodusioa 
which  they  dislike,  they  never  yield  to  it,  because 
they  think,  if  they  cannot  see  the  refutation  R^k*. 
they  may  see  it  hereafter,  Now  the  only  way 
that  a  keen  and  disciplined  intellect,  full  of  powe 
and  pride,  can  be  made  to  hoM  any  thing  with 
real  security,  is  by  presenting  to  it  a  condttsioaj 
based  upon  the  entire  sweep  of  a  subject  ia  ^ 
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its  possible  relations.  It  will  theo  feel  certain 
that  no  new  argument  can  spring  up  to  change 
the  face  of  tbe  result.  Rut  no  mind  but  the  in- 
6iiite  UBderstaoding  of  Jehovah  can  sweep  all 
tbe  poeeible  relations  of  a  thought,  and  he  alone 
then  could  be  a  competent  authority  in  such  a 
case.  No  authority  less  than  an  intelligence 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  an  integrity  which 
cannot  possibly  deceive,  can  satisfy  such  a  mind. 
A  revelation  from  God  then  is  absolutely  neces- 
§ary  to  enable  men  of  this  sort  to  believe  any- 
thing whatever  as  absolute  truth.  Such  a  per- 
lon  may  think  he  has  some  settled  ground ;  but 
he  is  mistaken;  he  is  not  satisfied  that  something 
may  not  yet  be  discovered,  which  might  essen- 
tially modify  even  an  axiomatic  truth. 

Beeid est  his  general  adaptation  to  human  na- 
ture, in  its  mode  of  presenting  its  truths,  there 
u  in  the  gospel  a  most  tremendous  adaptation  in 
the  particular  truths  it  teaches  to  the  necessities 
of  human  nature.    The  illustration  of  this  branch 
of  the  Christian  Evidences  embraces  the  entire 
range  of  the  necessities  of  a  fallen,  yet  immortal 
fiunre.    Tbe  argument  is  cumulative;  it  gathers 
strength  with  each  particular  instance  of  adap- 
tation in  each  department  of  human  nature,  and 
lU  full  force  can  only  be  measured  by  the  almost 
iafinite  instances  in  which  this  great  adaptation 
can  be  discovered.     Man  is  guilty;  the  gospel 
presents  an  atonement.  He  is  depraved :  the  gos- 
pel presents  a  power  to  sanctify  the  he  a:  t  and  purge 
all  tke  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  taints  of 
evil.     Man  is  frail  and  helpless,  the  prey  of  pow- 
erful paseioosi  the  victim  of  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions ;  but  the  gospel  provides  a  power  to  govern 
him,  to  restrain  him,  and  guarantees  his  final  re- 
demption from  the  power  of  sin.     Man  needs 
comfort  in  trouble,  support  under  strong  trials, 
and  aid  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  All  these  in  tbe  most  consummate  perfec- 
tion have  been  provided  in  the  gospel.     There 
are  minute  adaptations  that  become  apparent  in 
certain  stages  of  religious  experience,    which 
•onaetiroea  actually  startle  the  mind  with  the  per- 
fection of  their  fitness  to  the  fact  in  the  soul.  There 
ie  uo  branch  of  religious  inquiry  more  animated 
with  vivid  interest,  than  this  adaptation  in  tbe 
minutiM  of  Scripture  truth  to  the  facts  of  expe- 
rieuce.    The  general  argument  grows  powerfully 
in  force  from  these  facts ;  for  the  minuteness^  the 
rt  tired  nature  of  the  feelings^  and  the  infrequency 
trith  which  instances  of  the  same  sort  occur ^  when 
rievved  along  with  the  manifest  air  of  unconscious 
alluMwn  in  tbe  sacred  text,  set  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tioo    that  these  descriptions  of  the  mental  phe- 
Doooenaof  religious  experience  were  not  drawn 
from  tbe  experience  or  observation  of  the  writers, 
lut  from  a  higher  source.     If  they  did  not  orig- 
oate  in  the  experience  of  the  authors,  the  nature 


of  the  facts  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  except  on  the  supposition 
of  inspiration. 

But  this  adaptation  of  the  gospel  does  not  ter- 
minate upon  man.  It  meets  the  exigencies  of 
the  question  of  human  salvation  in  its  relations 
to  the  divine  character  and  government,  with  such 
exquisite  and  extraordinary  power,  as  to  make 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  a  wisdom  less  than 
superhuman  could  have  constructed  it.  The 
plan  of  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  pre- 
sents tbe  most  extraordinary  combination  of  in- 
telloctual  elements  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
in  any  system  of  thought.  There  is  an  ampli- 
tude of  grasp,  a  fulness  of  comprehension  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  met,  a  perfection  of  skill  in  meet- 
ing these  difficulties;  there  is  a  keenness  of  dis- 
crimination, a  wit  and  fertility  of  resource,  and 
a  broad  recognition  of  all  that  is  required  by  the 
honor  of  the  divine  character,  which  is  absolutely 
marvellous.  There  is  an  illustration  of  the  di- 
vine attributes  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  sur- 
passes every  illustration  of  those  attributes  trace- 
able in  any  or  all  of  the  works  of  nature.  There 
is  a  glory  of  God  in  the  broad  shield  of  the  skies, 
in  the  glitter  of  the  stars,  in  the  mighty  revela- 
tions of  the  planets,  in  the  headlong  race  of  com- 
ets, in  all  tbe  grand  motions  of  the  gleaming 
Sdntinels  that  watch  on  the  midnight  heavens. 
There  is  another  glory  in  the  face  of  the  earth, 
in  its  broad  oceans  mirroring  the  dial  of  the  fir- 
mament, in  its  rivers  rushing  to  the  sea  under 
the  shade  of  eternal  forests,  in  its  battlemented 
mountains  of  everlasting  granite,  in  the  richness 
of  its  flowers,  and  the  verdure  of  its  plains.  But 
the  gospel  challenges  our  attention  to  another 
object.  It  tells  us  to  seek  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  stops  us  at  a  cross ; 
it  points  us  to  a  face  of  unutterable  dignity,  pale 
in  tbe  shadotvs  of  death,  spotted  with  blood,  the 
eyes  upturned  in  prodigies  of  despair,  and  the 
whole  shaded  by  a  crown  of  thorns  !  Go  study 
it,  infidel !  We  tell  you  in  yon  pale  and  bloody 
face,  God  has  engraven  nn  illustration  of  him- 
self that  surpasses  all  he  has  imposed  upon 
earth  or  heaven.  He  has  there  illustrated  more 
attributes,  in  a  more  powerful  manner,  and  in  a 
peculiar  combination^  to  be  seen  no  where  else  in 
all  the  universe.  His  goodness  shines  not  so 
gorgeously  in  the  gates  of  massy  gems  and  the 
battlements  of  gold  that  tower  round  the  city  of 
the  redeemed,  as  in  you  wasted  and  tortured  coun^ 
tenauce.  His  justice  blazes  not  in  such  fiereo 
and  intolerable  radiance  upon  the  dark  turrets  of 
bell,  as  in  that  face!  Over  that  cross  clusters  a 
rich  and  massy  splendor  which  dims  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  cloud  which  overspreads  tbe  mount 
in  God  in  heaven !  We  challenge  yon  to  tbo 
search !    Go  gather  all  tbe  diflicuhiea  of  tbe  great 
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thiDgfl,  not  subject  either  to  the  observation  or 
the  consciousness  of  man. 

Let  us  now  select  au  example  or  two,  in  illus- 
tration of  that  branch  of  the  Internal  Evidence, 
based  on  the  great  law  of  adaptation.  If  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  revelation  is  admitted,  then  the  quea- 
tion  is  in  this  position.  If  the  Bible  can  be  shown 
to  meet  those  demands  of  human  nature,  on 
which  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  was  predica- 
ted, the  conclusion  will  be  inevitable  that  the 
Bible  is  the  revelation,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
conceded.  This  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  man,  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing; proof  of  the  superhuman  wisdom  employed 
in  its  construction.  This  adaptation  is  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  It  consists,  in  one  case,  in  the 
exact  adaptation  of  its  descriptions  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature.  It  consists,  again,  in  the  ex- 
quisite suitability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bible 
for  the  relief  of  these  wants.  It  consists,  again, 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  expedients  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  problem  of  human  redemption 
as  they  relate,  not  merely  to  man  himself,  but  to 
the  divine  character  and  law.  Indeed  the  adap- 
tation is  perfect,  and  the  full  weahh  of  the  argu- 
menc  cannot  be  extracted,  until  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  soul  have  been  explored,  classified, 
and  fitted  to  the  peculiar  power  in  the  gospel 
adapted  to  fill  or  subdue  them. 

There  is  a  general  adaptation  m  the  great  mode 
of  presenting  all  the  minor  truths,  which  find 
their  lodgment  in  the  diOerent  divisions  of  human 
experience.  There  is  no  more  striking  peculi- 
arity in  all  the  Bible,  than  its  concrete  mode  of 
teaching.  It  gives  results^  not  processes ;  it  makes 
a  statement,  but  shows  not  the  slightest  solicitude 
to  prove  it.  There  is  an  air  of  calm  confidence 
which  breathes  in  everything  it  says,  which  is 
utterly  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  a  fraud.  It  appeals  always  to  facts ;  even  its 
most  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  state- 
ments are  simple  statements  of  fact.  It  seems 
content  to  wait  for  the  development  of  its  truths, 
to  leave  men  to  accept  or  reject  the  testimony 
that  asserts  them,  and  shows  no  eagerness  to 
liurry  the  demonstration  when  the  unbelieving 
refuse  it.  It  tells  man  that  a  certain  thing  is  true ; 
it  tells  him,  if  he  will  wait  for  the  development 
of  the  truth,  he  will  su  that  it  is  true;  but  if  he 
rejects  the  testimony  of  God  and  refuse  to  wait 
for  tbe  demoustratioo,  the  Bible  never  loses  its  air 
of  serene  assurance.  It  bids  him  act  as  he  will 
about  it,  but  that  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  nature  of  all  moral  laws,  and  the  principles 


of  human  nature  itself,  would  have  to  be  altered,,  they  may  see  it  hereafter*    Now  the  only  ^ 


t>efore  a  fraud  could  be  made  to  breathe  such  a 
calm  spirit  of  conscious  troth  and  power. 


But  what  we  meant  to  accomplish,  by  alluding  real  security,  b  by  presentia|^  to  it  a 
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to  this  conercite  mode  of  teaching  in  the  Strip* 


tures,  was  to  exhibit  its  perfect  adaptfttloQ  ts 
the  requirements  of  human  nature.    Religtoo  if 
designed  for  the  many  as  well  as  for  tbe  few— 
for  the  foolish  as  well  as  for  the  wise;  bot  the 
masses  are  not  accustomed  to  long  processes  of 
abstract  discussion,  to  balancing  argumeDtsind 
accepting  their  opinions  only  as  tbe  result!  of 
long  and  complicated  speculatioos.    Tfaeywsot 
facts^  not  arguments ;  results^  not  processes;  tbe 
final  conclusion^  not  the  series  of  steps  by  which 
it  was  reached.    If  the  gospel  had  gone  ibouta 
long  argument  to  prove  each  statement  of  its  . 
doctrines,  the  whole  system  would  have  been 
unfitted  for  the  practical  exigencies  of  onr  race. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  system  of  reli);ioo can 
be  made  suitable  to  all  classes,  is  to  letitbesta- 
ted  in  simple,  clear,  concrete  statements,  opoi 
the  authority  of  a  witness  of  whose  competeocj 
there  can  be  no  dispute;  and  this  is  precisely  tbe 
mode  of  the  Bible.     But,  besides — ^this  wij  is 
equally  well  suited  to  speculative  men,  ts  well 
as  to  the  undisciplined  masses  of  intellectinthe 
world.     The  Bible  comes  to  such  minds  with  t 
simple  statement  of  a  conclusion,  and  isTitss 
them  to  examine  its  correctness  by  as  much  spec- 
ulative ability  as  they  may  choose  to  empioj. 
In  excluding  argument  as  the  basis  of  its  posi- 
tions, the  gospel  does  not  mean  to  negate  reasoo, 
or  at  all  to  exclude  the  utmost  exertions  of  tbe 
human  intellect.     It  appeals,  on  the  costniry, 
directly  to  reason  in  its  highest,  its  best,  its  most 
comprehensive  exertions.     It  only  places  reason 
in  a  new  position ;  it  reveraee  the  osual  office  of 
argument  and  places  it  t^fter  instead  of  hefin  its 
conclusions.    Instead  of  appealing  to  reason  to 
prove  its  positions,  it  proves  its  positions  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  divine  witness,  and  then  calls  npoa 
reason  to  examine  its  positions  and  test  their  cor- 
rectness. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  compli- 
cated arguments  of  speculatire  minds  on  the  net* 
aphysics  of  natural  religion  can  ever  be  made  use- 
ful.   Those  arguments  are  always  useless  in  the 
discovery  of  troth ;  they  are  only  fitted  for  its  dr- 
fence,  or  elucidation.    Now  no  kind  of  mea  art 
more  skeptical  than  these.     Their  mental  babia 
have  led  them  to  the  conclnsion,  that  no  matter 
how  plausible  a  thing  may  be,  an  argomeot  caa 
be  found  against  it.    They  never  rest  oo  any 
truth,  because  they  do  not  feel  assured  bat  what 
some  new  argument  may  be  presented  which bis| 
entirely  reverse  its  position.    No  matter  how 
rigid  may  be  the  logic  that  leads  to  a  coodssios 
which  they  dislike,  they  never  yield  toit,becaMi 
they  think,  if  they  cannot  see  the  refutation  so«^ 


that  a  keen  and  disciplined  intellect,  foil  of  powt 
and  pride,  can  be  made  to  hold  any  thing  wilt 


based  upon  tbe  entire  sweep  of  a  sali^  is  d 
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some  respects  superior  to  the  strictly  Internal 
EvfdeDce  of  the  records  themselves.     It  is  an 
erideoce  which  comes  over  the  long  lapse  of 
years,  appears  directly  to  our  very  senses,  and  is 
susceptible  of  application  in  'every  age  and  na- 
tion, and  indeed  iu  every  case  of  genuine  reli 
gioas  experience.     We  allude  to  the  doctrine  of 
ngtnemlian.     Dr.  Breckinridge  very  properly 
says  in  the  opening  of  the  eloquent  paragraph 
quoted  a  while  ago,  that  the  gospel  professes  to 
be  not  merely  a  systtm^  but  a  fowtr.     He  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  assertion  in  its  broadest 
ippticatioa  to  the  general  triumphs  of  the  truth 
over  systems  of  error,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  personal  necessities  of  men.    But 
the  argument  assumes   its  sharpest  and  most 
pointed  sigoificancy,  in  its  application  to  this  sub- 
ject.    Here  is  a  direct  claim  to  a  present  and  most 
ojmmanding  power — a  claim  which  affords  a  di- 
rect test  to  the  reality  of  its  pretensions.  It  claims 
to  exert  the  most  exalted  power  over  the  souls  of 
men,  to  work  the  most  mysterious  and  stupen- 
(ioos  changes  upon  it.    Here  then  is  a  simple 
issue  which  can  be  tried  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.     Here  is  a  bold  and  audacious  appeal 
to  the  personal  inspection  of  individuals  in  every 
age  and  eouotry  to  examine  for  themselves  wheth- 
er the  gospel  be  true.    The  record  describes  the 
Bamre  and  the  various  steps  in  the  alleged  change 
wrought  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man.    It  tells 
of  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  eompletion.    It 
relates  the  peculiar  signs  of  the  change  itself,  as 
depicted  in  the  consciousness  of  man,  and  the 
outward  evidences  which  prove  the  reality  of  the 
revel atioo  to  others.     Here  then  is  consciousness 
testifying  to  the  individual  within,  and  conduct 
tppealiog  to  the  senses  of  others  without.    It 
aJM  tells  nnder  what  conditions  these  peculiar 
phenomena  will  rise  in  the  mind,  and  under  which 
cifme  they  will  arise,  thus  giving  additional  diffi- 
culty to  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  with  every  suc- 
cessive addition  to  the  terms  of  the  problem  to 
be  settled.    To  this  great  claim,  we  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  whole  infidel  world.    Lotus 
take  the  Bible  and  its  picture  of  these  phenomena 
in  our  hands,  and  go  search  for  the  fact  which  is 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  mental  experience  of  cer- 
tain men.    If  there  be  such  a  fact,  it  must  be  as 
demonstratively  certain  as  any  other  phenomena 
of  the  miod.     If  we  can  find  it,  let  us  apply  it  to 
the  descriptions  in  the  record,  and  if  that  record 
ht  true,  the  fact  and  its  description  will  mutually 
anibenticate  each  other,  just  as  a  seal  and  its  cor- 
responding impressions  in  the  wax  will  do.  Now 
we  assert  that  there  is  no  fact  in  the  mental  his- 
tory of  man;    not   even  the  fact  that  he  has 
a  mind,  not  even  the  existence  of  any  faculty  of 
tbe  miad,  that  is  susceptible  of  more  overwhelm- 
ing demonstratioBy  tbao  the  reality  of  regenera- 


tion, according  to  the  conditions  of  the  gospel. 
Nay,  more,  we  believe  it  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, from  the  facts  of  consciousness,  that  the 
agency  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  change, 
is  Hsupernatural  agency.  Here,  then,  is  the  issue : 
is  this  doctrine  true,  aud  true  under  the  peculiar 
exigencies  established  in  connection  with  it,  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible?  The  evidence  in  the 
case  is  the  clearest  and  the  most  decisive  of  all 
species  of  evidence — the  evidence  of  conscious* 
ness,  aided  by  observation.  The  field  of  observa- 
tion  is  unlimited  in  extent,  reaching  over  the  re« 
ligious  experience  of  men  in  all  ages,  and  among 
many  different  nations,  and  touching  that  expe* 
rience  as  developed  before  our  eyes.  Tbe  facts 
may  be  sought  in  living  examples,  and  their 
authentication  may  be  read  on  the  pages  of  the 
Bible.  Let  us  approach  with  the  seal,  and  apply 
it  to  its  impression. 

The  testimony  of  consciousness  is  perfectly 
clear,  as  to  tbe  reality  of  a  change  of  some  sort. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  why  religious 
phenomena  in  the  human  mind,  may  not  be  as 
clearly  perceived  and  as  accurately  reported,  as 
any  other  mental  phenomena.  If  a  metaphysician 
may  be  qualified  by  his  talents  to  discern,  and  by 
his  reliability  to  report,  the  various  phases  of 
mood  and  sentiment,  in  the  human  soul,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  show  why  a  Christian  cannot 
make  an  equally  reliable  report  upon  his  religious 
exercises,  if  he  is  allowed  to  be  intellectually  and 
morally  competent  to  testify.  Indeed,  the  plain- 
est understanding  in  the  world,  may  make  a  per- 
fectly reliable  statement  on  this  subject,  just  as 
any  man  capable  of  understanding  at  all,  is  com- 
petent to  state  a  fact,  however  unable  be  may  be 
to  explain  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  such 
persons  are  fitted  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
change ;  for  the  question  now  before  us,  respects 
simply  the  reality^  not  the  nature  of  the  change. 
The  plainest  person,  while  he  may  not  be  able 
to  discriminate  accurately  upon  the  true  nature 
of  this  alteration  in  his  feelings,  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  say  whether  a  change  of  some  sort  has 
not  passed  upon  him.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny 
the  very  nature  of  consciousness.  It  would  be 
insufferable  to  deny  a  plain  man*s  assertion  that 
he  had  a  memory.  He  might  not  be  able  to  give 
a  definition  of  memory,  or  separate  it  into  its 
three  departments  of  receiving,  retaining  and  re- 
calling truth ;  but  he  is  perfectly  credible  in  the 
assertion  of  tbe  fact,  because  he  feels  he  does 
remember.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
change  in  the  regeneration,  is  necessarily  a  ques- 
tion of  inference^  not  of  consciousness.  We  can 
only  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  conversion  in  any 
particular  case,  by  taking  the  peculiarities  of  the 
alleged  change  as  they  are  presented  in  the  coa- 
jsciousness  ei  the  individual^  and  comparing  them 
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with  those  marks  alleged  by  the  Bible,  to  belong 
to  all  genuine  eonrersions.  If  tbe  facts  do  not 
agree  to  tbe  statements  of  tbe  Bible,  then  the 
change  alleged  by  consciousness,  is  not  the  change 
asserted  by  the  gospel.  If  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  indistinct,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  facts  are  developed,  the 
only  legitimate  inference  is  not  the  falsehood  of 
the  gospel  claim,  but  that  we  selected  an  Imper- 
fect sample  of  its  effects.  But  if  the  facts  do 
agree,  theu  we  infer  from  the  agreement  be- 
tween them,  first,  the  genuineness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  particular  individual,  and  second,  the 
reality  afall  the  clmms  of  tJte  gospel. 

Now,  let  us  assume  the  conditions  on  which 
an  absolutely  reliable  statement  of  the  true  rela- 
tions, and  distinctions  between  these  mental  phe- 
nomena, can  be  given.  They  are  precisely  those 
required  in  the  establishment  of  any  other  mental 
phenomena,  subject  to  tbe  introspective  judgment 
of  the  mind  itself.  The  witness  must  be  compe- 
tent to  tell  what  he  experiences.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, although  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
be  able  to  discriminate  perfectly  upon  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings:  this  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  inquirer,  after  he  has  gathered 
the  facts  from  the  statements  of  bis  witnesses. 
These  witnesses  can  be  gotten  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  plainest  understandings  to  tbe  highest  and 
most  thoroughly  disciplined  metaphysical  intel- 
lects in  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  this  argu- 
ment is  cumulative  in  force,  and  its  proper  mea- 
sure is  that  absolutely  inconceivable  weight  of 
credibility  derived  from  the  unconscious  agree- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  witnesses  in  every 
age,  and  from  among  every  people,  all  agreeing 
absolutely  in  one  definite  statement  of  fact. 
Here,  then,  is  the  testimony.  Let  the  infidel  take 
the  Christian  literature  of  all  ages,  and  examine 
the  recorded  descriptions  of  these  peculiar  moods 
and  phenomena  which  we  term  religious  expe- 
rience. Or  let  him  gather  from  the  Bible,  the 
alleged  marks  of  a  genuine  conversion,  and  then 
go  to  any  religious  person  or  persons,  in  whose 
acuteness  and  candor  he  has  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  question  them  about  the  peculiarities 
of  these  religious  developments  upon  their  own 
minds.  Let  him  go  from  one  to  another,  to  avoid 
all  reasonable  exceptions  to  the  correctness  of 
his  inductions,  by  making  his  examination  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  diversified.  Let  him  subject 
all  to  tbe  most  rigid  cross-examination,  and  the 
argument  will  grow  in  power  with  each  succes- 
sive witness.  Let  him  gather  the  facts,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  to  the  record,  we  allow  tbe 
argument  to  be  unsound,  and  the  religion  which 
makes  such  pretensions  to  such  marvellous  pow- 
er over  human  character,  a  detected  imposture. 
If  the  great  fact  of  regeneration  cannot  be  proved. 


no  one  is  bound  to  believe  it.  If  it  can  be  proved, 
then  the  gospel  is  true,  and  it  is  at  oace  the  lo- 
lemn  duty  and  the  infinite  interest  of  every  ose, 
both  to  believe  and  accept  iL 

But  it  may  be  ur^ed,  that  the  BiMe  obIj  cob- 
tains  a  very  skilful  arrangement  of  tbe  reselts  of 
a  large  number  of  surveys  and  examioatioiis  of 
the  religious  phenomena  of  the  human  miad,  and 
that  when  we  are  startled  by  such  singalar  eoin- 
cidences  between  the  facts  of  oar  own  cooscieuft- 
ness  and  the  statements  of  the  word  of  Go6,  we 
are  only  meeting  with  one  of^the  old  facte  of  the 
human  constitution,  long  ago  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  the  old  Hebrew  writers.    The  brief 
period  of  the  world *s  history  at  tbe  time  amy 
of  these  striking  observations  were  written,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  being  made,  simply 
by  accurate  observation  of  religions  pbeDomena, 
by  the  ancient  religious  teachers  of  Jodea :  tiMt 
is  one  of  the  essential  conditiooa  of  such  a  hypo- 
thesis.    But  besides :  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe  Bf 
bie  and  the  facts  in  the  phenomena  alluded  to, 
determine  definitely  against  such  a  theory.   Tbe 
Bible  not  only  asserts  the  change;  but  it  sseertf 
also,  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  e 
occur.     It  declares   that  it  is    only  msDifest 
through  a  reliance  upon  Christ  for  personal  ai 
sistauce  directly  applied.    Now  let  ns  turn  to  th 
facts.    It  has  been  established  by  the  experienc 
and  observation  of  ages,  that  there  is  one  absehii 
and  uniform  law  of  these  mental  phenomena:  th 
is  tha  t  they  never  arise  except  when  the  smd  otase^  t 
exert  its  otm  powers  for  relief  and  learns  to  rtl 
upon  another.    One  of  the  facts  alleged  abeutth 
nature  of  man,  is  its  own  disabled  conditioD  t 
relieve  itself.*    Now  let  us  suppoae  a  ease: 
man  under  profound  apprehenaion  of  certain  re{ 
ligious  ideas,  or  to  use  the  uaual  phrase,  an 
vinced  ofsin,  begins  to  seek  for  relief.    He  stro 
gles  long  and  stubbornly  to  extricate  himself:  b 
he  finds  it  impossible :  the  difficulties  that  opprt 
him,  refuse  to  yield.    In  despair,  he  ceases 
exert  himself,  and  relies  upon  another  for  as« 
tance.    He  soon  finds  that  be  is  relieved ;  that 
is  helped ;  that  he  can  now  do,  what  once 
could  not  do.     Now  put  together  the  absolu 
conviction  that  he  could  not  help  fainmelf ; 
actual  cessation  of  his  efforts;  then  the  fact 
he  is  finally  relieved ;  and  the  eonelugion  is  irr^s 
tible  that  he  has  been  helped  to  this  belief  by 
independent  agency.    He  cannot  help  hi 
he  even  ceases  all  exertions ;  he  reliea  distinc 
upon  another  to  relieve  him;   and  be  actnJ 
gets  it.    From  whom  could  he  experience  il 
deep  mental  relief,  except  Jram  aonte  disti 
and  supernatural  agent!     The  facta    hen* 
exactly   to    the  assertions   of  the   Bible,  t 
man  is  saved  not  by  the  will  of  the  JUsh  or 

*  Johi)  XT,  5 :  and  similar  paseagas. 
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trill  o/mon,  hut  hya  trust  in  the  power  of  God. 
Bat  it  may  be  alleged  against  this  view  of  the 
case,  that  poeeibiy  this  consciousoees  of  helpleas- 
oeas  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  waa  a  miatake ; 
that  he  poeseased  more  power  than  he  supposed ; 
that  he  failed  at  first  because  his  powers  were 
not  in  a  propitious  condition  for  exertion;  and 
that  the  final  relief  sprang  from  the  more  fortn- 
oate  exercise  of  his  own  powers  in  a  happier 
condition.    This  objection    forgets    altogether, 
that  the  person  is  not  only  conscious  of  helpless- 
ness, but  actually  ceases  to  exert  himself,  and 
relies  upon  another.    We  may  admit  the  expla- 
aation  of  the  objector ;  but  it  only  reaches  to  one 
part  of  the  case.     It  is  also  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  consciousness  of  lylplessness  was 
false.    It  might  be  answered  then,  by  proving 
the  reality  of  this  helplessness  from  the  various 
sonrces  of  its  own  appropriate  evidence.    But 
let  us  admit  that  this  conscious  helplessness  was 
a  delnsion ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  relief 
Dcver  comes  until  the  person  eetuea  to  exert  him- 
self: this  is  the  universid  law  of  these  mental  phe- 
nomena.   Now,  if  relief  never  comes  until  the 
individnal  ceases  to  exert  himself,  the  conclusion 
still   holds  that  he  has  been  helped  to  it  by 
anotber;  for  it  amounts  to  precbely  the  same 
thing  in  the  causation  of  an  event,  to  say  that 
one  bad  no  power  to  produce  it,  or  did  not  exert 
what  power  he  had.    Should  it  be  supposed  that 
the  relief  spoken  of,  is  merely  the  repose  of  the 
BTHil  after  violent  exertion,  it  is  enough  to  say,  it 
ii  not  merely  repose  that  the  soul  experiences, 
bot  relief  from  certain  fearful  and  unmistakable 
phenomena  in  its  experience,  which  no  sophistry 
coold  explain  away,  and  no  human  effort  could 
expel  from  the  soul.    It  is  a  complete  and  per- 
manent revolution  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of 
man.    It  is  a  radical  alteration  in  his  hopes,  his 
feara,  bia  afiections  and  desires.    It  absolutely 
makes  him  a  netr  creature.    How  is  it  possible 
that  auch  a  harvest  of  new  and  permanent  senti- 
ment* so  powerfully  modified  from  the  standing 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  soul,  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  mere  cessation  of  mental  exertion  ? 
The  anpposition  is  an  absurdity.    In  a  word,  if 
tbeae  faeta  are  not  true,  and  true  under  the  con- 
ditiona  alleged  in  the  Bible,  nobody  is  bound  to 
believe  one  word  of  them.    But  if  they  are  true, 
tlie  reverse  follows  with  irresistible  force,  and  the 
gospel  is  established  as  divine. 

We  might  proceed  to  construct  a  similar  ar- 
gument from  the  nature  of  the  faith  required  in 
tfae  Bible.  This  faith  is  not  merely  believing  a 
^ng  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  proper  realization  of 
ttie  thing  itself.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  truth 
m  ourselves,  and  in  various  other  things.  It  is 
therefore,  a  touch-stone  of  truth.  If  a  thing  is 
not  true,  the  mind  cannot  realize  it;  but  if  it  is 


true,  and  the  mind  is  brought  really  to  appre- 
hend it,  it  becomes  impossible  any  longer  to 
question  its  existence.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a 
thing  to  be  true ;  it  is  another  to  realize  it  as  true. 
It  is  this  realization  of  truth  we  are  called  to  sub- 
mit to  in  the  gospel,  and  thus  be  made  absolutely 
sure  of  the  verities  displayed  in  the  word  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  experience 
presents  an  enormous  field  of  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  we  challenge  the  entire 
infidel  world  to  meet  the  argument  with  a  fair 
and  full  refutation.  We  refer  them  to  facts  alone^ 
as  the  foundation  of  our  creed. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  utter  a  few  words  of 
warning  on  this  solemn  subject.    There  is  a  pro- 
digious proclivity  towards  infidelity  in  the  pre- 
sent day.    The  skeptical  tendencies  of  human 
nature  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age.   The  immense  multiplication  of  books 
and  readers;  the  increased  activity  and  power  of 
thought  in  the  public  mind ;  the  successful  detec- 
tion of  many  long-honored  social  abuses,  and 
the  researehes  of  modem  science,  all  have  tended 
to  produce  it.    This  state  of  things  ought  not 
to  be  surprising  to  any  who  reflect  upon  the  true 
nature  of  all  great  investigations  of  truth.     In 
fact,  an  objection  to  the  gospel  has  grown  out  of 
the  quantity  of  opposition  it  has  met  with  in  its 
career  in  the  world.    Surely,  it  is  said,  a  great 
truth  as  the  gospel  claims  to  be  could  not  meet 
with  such  varied  and  able  opposition  as  the  gos- 
pel has  actually  encountered.    A  shade  of  un- 
certainty is  thought  to  overlie  the  whole  subject, 
because  it  has  been  incessantly  disputed.    But 
a  few  remarks  will  be  enough  to  expose  this  mis- 
take.   The  gospel  is  not  responsible  for  the  quan- 
tity of  errors  that  spring  up  among  men,  and  if 
it  has  to  resist  them  as  they  successively  rise  and 
claim  its  own  place,  surely  it  ts  not  properly 
chargeable  with  the  warfare.     Truth  is  a  unit; 
error  is  multiform ;  and  as  one  or  more  of  its  pro- 
tean shapes  presents  itself  for  consideration,  it  is 
necessarily  in  collision  with  the  truth.    Thus  the 
tryth  is  found  in  conflict,  as  often  as  error  is  pre- 
sented, not  because  there  is  any  uncertainty  in 
the  truth  itself,  but  because  there  is  no  end  to 
the  combination  of  false  ideas  claiming  to  be 
true.    The  gospel  is  no  more  responsible  for  the 
conflicts  it  has  encountered,  than  some  gallant 
ship  moving  across  the  stormy  deep,  meeting 
wave  after  wave  in  successive  shocks,  now  drift- 
ing back  under  the  fury  of  the  storm,  bot  always 
returning  in  triumph  to  the  struggle,  and  crush- 
ing billow  after  billow  beneath  her  rushing  keel, 
as  she  speeds  on  victorious  towards  her  destined 
haven,  is  responsible  for  the  struggle  with  the 
elements.    The  unity  of  the  ship  is  not  affected 
by  the  number  of  waves  that  strike  her  sides,  or 
the  fury  of  the  tempests  that  struggle  to  engnlpb 
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"with  those  marks  alleged  by  the  Bible,  to  belong 
to  all  genuine  conversions.  If  tbe  facts  do  not 
agree  to  tbe  statements  of  the  Bible,  then  tbe 
change  alleged  byconseiousnessi  is  not  the  change 
asserted  by  the  gospel.  If  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  indistinct,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  facts  are  developed,  the 
only  legitimate  inference  is  not  the  falsehood  of 
the  gospel  claim,  but  that  we  selected  an  imper- 
fect sample  of  its  effects.  But  if  the  facts  do 
agree,  theu  we  infer  from  the  agreement  be- 
tween them,  first,  the  genuineness  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  particular  individual,  and  second,  the 
reality  afall  the  claims  of  tJte  gospel. 

Now,  let  us  assume  the  conditions  on  which 
an  absolutely  reliable  statement  of  the  true  rela- 
tions, and  distinctions  between  these  mental  phe- 
nomena, can  be  given.  They  are  precisely  those 
required  in  the  establishment  of  any  other  mental 
phenomena,  subject  to  tbe  introspective  judgment 
of  the  mind  itself.  The  witness  must  be  compe- 
tent to  tell  what  he  experiences.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, although  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
be  able  to  discriminate  perfectly  upon  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings:  this  may  be  left  to  tbe 
judgment  of  the  Inquirer,  after  he  has  gathered 
the  facts  from  the  statements  of  bis  witnesses. 
These  witnesses  can  be  gotten  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  plainest  understandings  to  the  highest  and 
most  thoroughly  disciplined  metaphysical  intel- 
lects in  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  this  argu- 
ment is  cumulative  in  force,  and  its  proper  mea- 
sure is  that  absolutely  inconceivable  weight  of 
credibility  derived  from  the  unconscious  agree- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  witnesses  in  every 
age,  and  from  among  every  people,  all  agreeing 
absolutely  in  one  definite  statement  of  fact. 
Here,  then,  is  the  testimony.  Let  the  infidel  take 
the  Christian  literature  of  all  ages,  and  examine 
the  recorded  descriptions  of  these  peculiar  moods 
and  phenomena  which  we  term  religious  expe- 
rience. Or  let  him  gather  from  the  Bible,  the 
alleged  marks  of  a  genuine  conversion,  and  then 
go  to  any  religious  person  or  persons,  iu  whose 
acuteness  and  candor  he  has  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  question  them  about  tbe  peculiarities 
of  these  religious  developments  upon  their  own 
minds.  Let  him  go  from  one  to  another,  to  avoid 
all  reasonable  exceptions  to  the  correctness  of 
his  inductions,  by  making  his  examination  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  diversified.  Let  him  subject 
all  to  the  most  rigid  cross-examination,  and  the 
argument  will  grow  in  power  with  each  succes- 
sive witness.  Let  him  gather  the  facts,  and  if 
they  do  not  agree  to  the  record,  we  allow  the 
argument  to  be  unsound,  and  the  religion  which 
makes  such  pretensions  to  such  marvellous  pow- 
er over  human  character,  a  detected  imposture. 
If  the  great  fact  of  regeneration  cannot  be  proved, 


no  one  is  bound  to  believe  it.  If  itcaabeprovsd, 
then  the  gospel  is  true,  and  it  is  at  once  tbe  w- 
lemn  duty  and  tbe  infinite  interest  of  every  ose, 
both  to  believe  and  accept  it. 

But  it  may  be  ur^ed,  that  tbe  Bible  only  cos- 
tains  a  very  skilful  arrangement  of  tbe  reselti  of 
a  large  number  of  surveys  and  examroatiosg  of 
the  religious  phenomena  of  the  human  miad^aDd 
that  when  we  are  startled  by  such  singular  coin- 
cidences between  the  facts  of  our  owncooscieoB- 
ness  and  the  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  we 
are  only  meeting  with  one  of.  the  old  facts  of  tbe 
human  constitution,  long  ago  observed  sod  de- 
scribed by  the  old  Hebrew  writers.  Tbe  brief 
period  of  the  world*s  history  at  tbe  time  tnmj 
of  these  striking  observations  were  written,  pre- 
cludes tbe  possibility  of  their  being  made,  simply 
by  accurate  observatioo  of  religious  pbenomeaa, 
by  the  ancient  religious  teachers  of  Judet:  tim 
is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. But  besides  :  the  pretensions  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  tbe  facts  in  tbe  phenomena  alluded  to, 
determine  definitely  against  such  a  theory.  Tbe 
Bible  not  only  asserts  tbe  change;  but  it  asfleni 
also,  the  conditions  under  which  alooe  it  cao 
occur.  It  declares  that  it  is  only  manifested 
through  a  reliance  upon  Christ  for  pemnal  as- 
sistauce  directly  applied.  Now  let  us  tnra  to  the 
facts.  It  has  been  established  by  the  experieoce 
and  observation  of  ages,  that  there  u  om  ahnluU 
and  uniform  law  of  these  mcntoi  phenomtna:  tfab 
is  that  they  never  arise  except  when  thesind(Xf»st9 
exert  its  own  powers  for  relief  and  Uams  to  rf/y 
upon  another.  One  of  the  facta  alleged  about  tbe 
nature  of  man,  is  its  own  disabled  condition  to 
relieve  itself.*  Now  let  us  suppose  a  case:  A 
man  under  profound  apprehension  of  ceitiin  re- 
ligious ideas,  or  to  use  the  usual  phrase,  cw- 
vinced  ofsin^  begins  to  seek  for  relief.  He  strag- 
gles long  and  stubbornly  to  extricate  himself;  bot 
he  finds  it  impossible:  the  difficulties  that  oppress 
him,  refuse  to  yield.  In  despair,  be  ceases  to 
exert  himself,  and  relies  upon  another  for  assis- 
tance. He  soon  finds  that  be  u  relieved ;  that  be 
is  helped ;  that  he  can  now  do.  what  once  be 
could  not  do.  Now  put  together  tbe  absolute 
conviction  that  he  could  not  help  himaelf;  the 
actual  cessation  of  his  efforts;  then  the  fact  tbst 
he  is  finally  relieved;  and  ikeconcbuumisimPS' 
tible  that  he  has  been  helped  to  this  heUef  by  tmt 
independent  agency.  He  cannot  help  himself; 
he  even  ceases  all  exertions ;  he  relies  distinctly 
upon  another  to  relieve  him;  and  be  actually 
gets  it.  From  whom  could  he  experieoce  thii 
deep  mental  relief,  except  from  same  di^ittfi 
and  supernatural  agent!  The  facts  here  fit 
exactly  to  the  asaertione  of  tbe  Bible,  thtt 
man   is  saved  not  by  the  will  of  ikefesh  or  t^ 

*  Jobiy  XV,  5 :  and  similar  pas  sagas. 
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mil  ofnum^  but  by  a  trust  in  the  fwwer  of  God. 
But  it  may  be  alleged  against  this  Tiew  of  the 
case,  that  poaaibly  tfaia  conscioaanesa  of  belpleaa- 
oeu  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  waa  a  miatake ; 
that  he  poaaeased  more  power  than  be  auppoaed ; 
that  be  failed  at  firat  because  his  powers  were 
not  in  a  propitioua  conditiOQ  for  exertion ;  and 
that  the  6nal  relief  aprang  from  the  more  fortu- 
nate exercise  of  bis  own  powers  in  a  happier 
eoodition.    This  objection    forgets    altogether, 
that  the  persen  is  not  only  conscious  of  helpless- 
neis,  bat  actually  ceaaea  to  exert  himself,  and 
reiiea  opon  another.    We  may  admit  the  expla- 
nation of  the  objector ;  but  it  only  reaches  to  one 
part  of  the  case.     It  is  also  based  on  the  suppo- 
fiitioo  that  this  consciousness  of  lylplessness  was 
false.    It  might  be  answered  then,  by  proving 
the  reality  of  this  helplessness  from  the  various 
loDrcds  of  its  own  appropriate  evidence.    But 
let  ufl  admit  that  this  conscious  helplessness  was 
a  delusion;  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  relief 
aerer  comes  until  the  person  ceases  to  exert  him- 
9tlf:  this  is  the  iiittfersa/  law  of  these  mental  phe- 
Bomena.    Now,  if  relief  never  comes  until  the 
iadiridDal  ceases  to  exert  himself,  the  conclusion 
itiU  holds  that  he  has  been  helped  to  it  by 
loother;  for  it  amounts  to  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  the  causation  of  an  event,  to  say  that 
one  had  no  power  to  produce  it,  or  did  not  exert 
what  power  he  had.     Should  it  be  supposed  that 
the  relief  spoken  of,  is  merely  the  repose  of  the 
boqI  after  violent  exertion,  it  is  enough  to  say,  it 
is  not  merely  repose  that  the  soul  experiences, 
bat  relief  from  certain  fearful  and  unmistakable 
phenomena  in  its  experience,  which  no  sophistry 
conld  explain  away,  and  no  human  effort  could 
expel  from  the  soul.    It  is  a  complete  and  per- 
manent revolntion  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of 
nan.    It  b  a  radical  alteration  in  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  affections  and  desires.    It  absolutely 
makes  him  a  new  creature.    How  is  it  possible 
that  Rich  a  harvest  of  new  and  permanent  seoti- 
ment,  so  powerfully  modified  from  the  standing 
▼iewB  and  sentiments  of  the  soul,  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  mere  cessation  of  mental  exertion  ? 
The  flopposition  is  an  absurdity.    In  a  word,  if 
these  facta  are  not  true,  and  true  under  the  con- 
ditions alleged  in  the  Bible,  nobody  is  bound  to 
believe  one  word  of  them.    But  if  they  are  true, 
the  reverse  follows  with  irresistible  force,  and  the 
gospel  is  established  as  divine. 

We  might  proceed  to  construct  a  similar  ar- 
gument from  the  nature  of  the  faith  required  in 
the  Bible.  This  faith  is  not  merely  believing  a 
thing  to  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  proper  realization  of 
the  thing  itself.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  truth 
in  oorselvea,  and  in  varioua  other  thtnga.  It  is 
therefore,  a  touch'Stone  of  truth.  If  a  thing  is 
not  true,  the  mind  cannot  realize  it;  but  if  it  is 


true,  and  the  mind  is  brought  really  to  appre- 
hend it,  it  becomea  impossible  any  longer  to 
question  its  existence.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a 
thing  to  be  true ;  it  is  another  to  realize  it  as  true. 
It  is  this  realization  of  truth  we  are  called  to  sub- 
mit to  in  the  gospel,  and  thus  be  made  absolutely 
sure  of  the  verities  displayed  in  the  word  of  God. 
Indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  experience 
presents  an  enormous  field  of  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  we  challenge  the  entire 
infidel  world  to  meet  the  argument  with  a  fair 
and  full  refutation.  We  refer  them  to  facta  ahntf 
as  the  foundation  of  our  creed. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  utter  a  few  words  of 
warning  on  this  solemn  subject.    There  is  a  pro- 
digious proclivity  towards  infidelity  in  the  pre- 
sent day.    The  skeptical  tendencies  of  human 
nature  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  sphrit 
of  the  age.   The  immense  multiplication  of  books 
and  readers;  the  increased  activity  and  power  of 
thought  in  the  public  mind ;  the  successful  detec- 
tion of  many  long-honored  social  abuses,  and 
the  researches  of  modem  science,  all  have  tended 
to  produce  it.    This  state  of  things  ought  not 
to  be  surprising  to  any  who  reflect  upon  the  true 
nature  of  all  great  investigations  of  truth.    In 
fact,  an  objection  to  the  gospel  has  grown  out  of 
the  quantity  of  opposition  it  has  met  with  in  its 
career  in  the  world.    Surely,  it  is  said,  a  great 
truth  as  the  gospel  claims  to  be  could  not  meet 
with  such  varied  and  able  opposition  as  the  gos- 
pel has  actually  encountered.    A  shade  of  un- 
certainty is  thought  to  overlie  the  whole  subject, 
because  it  has  been  incessantly  disputed.    But 
a  few  remarks  will  be  enough  to  expose  this  mis- 
take.   The  gospel  is  not  responsible  for  the  quan- 
tity of  errors  that  spring  up  among  men,  and  if 
it  has  to  resist  them  as  they  successively  rise  and 
claim  its  own  place,  surely  it  is  not  properly 
chargeable  with  the  warfare.    Truth  is  a  unit; 
error  is  multiform ;  and  as  one  or  more  of  its  pro- 
tean shapes  presents  itself  for  consideration,  it  is 
necessarily  in  collision  with  the  truth.    Thus  the 
tryth  is  found  in  conflict,  as  often  as  error  is  pre- 
sented, not  because  there  is  any  uncertainty  in 
the  truth  itself,  but  because  there  is  no  end  to 
the  combination  of  false  ideas  claiming  to  be 
true.    The  gospel  is  no  more  responsible  for  the 
conflicts  it  has  encountered,  than  aome  gallant 
ship  moving  across  the  stormy  deep,  meeting 
wave  after  wave  in  successive  shocks,  now  drift- 
ing back  under  the  fury  of  the  storm,  but  always 
returning  in  triumph  to  the  struggle,  and  crush- 
ing billow  after  billow  beneath  her  rushing  keel, 
as  she  speeds  on  victorious  towards  her  destined 
haven,  is  responsible  for  the  struggle  with  the 
elements.    The  unity  of  the  ship  is  not  affected 
by  the  number  of  waves  that  strike  her  sides,  or 
the  fury  of  the  tempests  that  struggle  to  engnlph 
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her  in  the  stormy  waters.  Besides :  the  gospel 
has,  by  direct  statements  or  incidental  aliosions, 
linked  its  credibility  to  facts  connected  with  every 
branch  of  mental  and  physical  inquiry-  It  is 
consequently  susceptible  of  attack  and  defence 
in  every  division  of  all  these  subjects,  and  as 
these  branches  of  knowledge  are  successively 
developed,  so  do  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  each, 
naturally  come  again  under  discussion.  Such 
discussions  have  arisen  and  ended ;  some  are  pro- 
gressing now ;  and  others  will  come  hereafter. 
But  surely  no  discriminating  or  honest  thinker 
will  ascribe  this  incessant  conflict  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  gospel,  when  it  is  legitimately  trace- 
able to  the  essential  nature  of  error,  or  the  unes- 
tablished  position  of  recently  discovered  truth. 
There  is  at  present,  a  great  conflict  in  progress 
between  certain  views  of  the  Bible,  and  certain 
alleged  results  of  complete,  or  at  least  reliable 
investigations  of  natural  science.  Indeed,  some 
seem  to  anticipate  that  the  great  conflict  of  the 
gospel,  seems  either  about  to  commence,  or  has 
actually  begun.  Many  believers  in  the  gospel 
mppear  to  indulge  the  most  distressing  appre- 
hensions on  the  subject,  and  on  the  other  side, 
many  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  exult  in 
bitter  triumph  over  the  anticipated  downfall  of 
the  Christian  superstition.  But  both  classes  are 
wretchedly  premature  in  their  emotions  on  the 
aubject.  To  the  one  and  the  other  we  have  only 
to  say,  wait  for  the  full  developments  of  the  facts 
on  both  sides,  and  then  indulge  your  emotions 
of  joy  or  alarm,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  our- 
selves, we  feel  not  the  siighest  emotion  of  terror 
or  alarm :  Christ  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own 
cause,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  allow  him  to 
do  it  in  his  own  way.  We  know  at  least  this, 
that  the  gospel  is  a  system  of  facts^  nor  will  the 
discovery  of  a  thintaand  other  facUt  at  all  disturb 
either  the  existence  of  another  ^oc^,  or  the  logical 
inferences  tliat  grow  out  of  it.  We  do  not  care 
what  facts  the  geologist  may  prove ;  they  will 
not  upset  the  miracles  of  Christ,  or  refute  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  reality  of  re- 
generation. Let  the  researches  of  science  go  on 
ip  the  name  of  all  that  is  desirable ;  we  do  not 
wish  to  honor  our  Master  by  closing  the  avenues 
of  the  mind  or  shutting  up  all  investigation  into 
the  secrets  of  nature.  He  would  accept  no  such 
houor,  should  we  bring  it ;  he  is  the  friend,  not 
the  enemy  of  the  highest  possible  advances  of 
the  human  mind.  If  the  gospel  is  not  true,  we 
are  willing  to  abandon  it  when  geology  or  any 
other  science  has  demonstrated  its  falsehood; 
but  not  before.  If  it  is  false,  it  can  do  no  man 
harm  to  refuse  to  accept  it;  no  man  is  under  any 
obligation  to  believe  anything  that  is  not  true,  or 
which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  true*  If  there  is 
evidence  wanting,  there  is  a  physical  incapacity 


of  belief  created,  which  exonerates  all  from  toy 
obligation  to  believe.  But  if  there  is  a  sofficien- 
cy  of  evidence,  men  are  bound  to  believe.  Nor 
are  they  at  liberty  to  reject  one  part  of  the  testi- 
mony of  unquestioned  credibility,  because  they 
cannot  see  how  it  may  be  reconciled  with  another. 
Their  belief  depends  upon  their  knowledge; 
their  unbelief  on  their  ignorance.  Let  them  wait 
nntil  the  intermediate  facts,  reconciling  the  al- 
leged contradiction,  are  brought  into  view.  But 
pending  that  discovery,  they  act  at  their  peril, 
who  reject  one  species  of  truth,  upon  the  alleged 
insuperability  of  the  difference  between  itaod 
another  species  of  truth. 

To  the  objection  based  upon  this  incestant 
conflict  of  the  gospel,  we  reply*. finally,  that  it 
really  applies  to  the  very  nature  of  things :  it  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  that  whole  constitntioe  of 
affairs,  by  which  God  has  refused  to  make  all 
troth  axiomatic,  and  has  left  much  of  the  most 
important  truth  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  faith- 
ful and  laborious  investigations  and  the  most  im- 
partial judgment  of  mankind.  It  lies  agaiost 
every  thing,  against  which  any  thing  plsnsibie 
can  be  said,  as  much  as  against  the  goipel.  The 
truth  is,  Ood  has  left  error  to  be  plausible  aod 
specious,  and  truth  hard  to  be  discovered  aod 
maintained  at  certain  stages  of  an  inquiry,  juat 
to  try  the  moral  question  whether  men  love  the 
truth  enough  to  pursue  it  in  the  face  of  diffieol- 
ties.  There  is  an  ample  field  displayed  id  the 
evidences  of  Christianity^  as  well  as  of  every 
other  great  truth.  Especially  in  its  higher 
branches,^  the  oQtion  of  the  moral  naime  o/bkbi. 
Th^re  is  a  plenty  of  difficulty  to  try  whether  he 
is  willing  to  know  the  truth,  or  whether  he  will 
indulge  his  prejudices  by  taking  up  with  lome 
specious  error,  and  refusing  ta  proaecnte  the  in- 
quiry to  the  uttermost  with  an  industry  of  appli- 
cation, and  an  honesty  of  judgment,  worthy  of 
so  grave  and  solemn  a  subject.  Here  will  be  a 
test  for  his  honesty,  which  no  really  honest  aod 
resolute  man  will  hesitate  to  apply.  Let  hia 
apply  it,  and  it  is  all  we  ask.  He  will  find  diffi- 
culty enough  to  impose  upon  him  if  he  is  desi- 
rous of  being  imposed  on ;  but  if  he  is  wiUJog  to 
know  the  truth,  and  is  resolute  in  seeking  it,  he 
will  not  fail  to  find  a  solid  anchorage  for  his  faith 
in  the  granite  and  adamantine  fonndatioas  of  the 
gospel.  If  Christianity  cannot  maintain  iiaelf 
before  the  highest,  the  most  searching,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  the  most  impartial  investi- 
gation, of  which  the  hnman  mind  in  its  highest 
elevation  is  capable,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
truth,  let  it  perish.  We  speak  in  the  eahnoeaf 
of  a  fixed  and  resol  ute  conviction.  We  challeago 
the  whole  world  to  assail  the  gospel  of  Jeaos 
Christ  successfully,  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  aad 
the  acutenesB  of  a  true  intelligence. 
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The  only  regret  that  ought  to  be  iodolged  io 
Tiew  of  Buch  coUisionf  of  the  gospel,  with  the 
plausible  systems  of  error  that  oppose  it,  is  on 
account  of  those  unhappy  men  whose  prejudices 
against  the  gospel  will  lead  them  to  adhere  joy- 
folly  to  any  plansible  error,  and  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  a  rejection  of  the  truth.  As  for  the 
cause  of  truth  itself,  nooe  need  entertain  one  roo- 
meot's  aneasiness  about  its  6nal  success.  But 
we  would  most  distinctly  warn  all  who  are  losing 
their  self-possession  in  the  confusion  of  the  strife, 
not  to  yield  to  any  scheme  of  opposition  to  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  matter  how  plausible 
it  may  be.  The  gospel  is  true :  it  is  not  only 
tme,  bat  divine :  it  is  guarded  by  the  same  unseen 
hot  Almighty  hand,  whose  silent  motions  guide 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  aud  support  the  pillars 
of  the  blue  cope  above  us.  He,  who  throws 
himself  upon  the  long  column  of  truths,  that 
moves  nader  the  bannered  cross  of  Calvary,  must 
sink,  as  all  others  before  him  have  sunk,  be- 
neath their  onward  and  resistless  advance.  The 
golden  mail  and  the  silken  banners  of  the  holy 
array,  gleam  under  the  light  of  a  face,  before 
which,  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  will  flee 
ia  dismay.  It  is  best  to  wait  till  God  shall  settle 
the  controversy  with  his  foes,  before  we  risk  all 
upon  their  side.  FHiosoever  shall  fall  vpon  this 
stofie,  it  tviU  bnalc  Am,  in  pieces ;  hut  on  trAom- 
toever  it  shall  fatty  it  mil  grind  him  to  powdtr. 


ELLEN   DAY. 

I  hare  a  cherished  memory, 

Which  I  would  not  forget ; 
A  dear,  delightful  dream  of  love, 

That  Hngeni  round  me  yet : 
For  in  that  dream  I  wander  back 

To  years  long  passed  away  ; 
And  seem  to  be,  the  boy  I  was. 

When  I  met  Ellen  Day. 

I  was  sixteen,  she  two  years  less  ; 

And  never  to  my  si^ht. 
Had  such  a  maiden  form  appeared, 

So  like  an  angel  bright. 
We  met,  beneath  the  forest  shade, 

She  was  oar  Queen  of  May ; 
And  from  that  hour,  queen  of  my  heart, 

Was  lovely  Ellen  Day. 

She  was  ray  partner  in  the  dance 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree ; 

She  sung  a  ballad  which  rehearsed 
True  love*0  sad  historv : 

m 

I  then  was  young,  my  locks  were  dark. 

But  now,  mjr  hair  is  gray : 
Yet  never  voice  seemed  sweet  to  roe, 

As  that  of  EUen  Day. 

The  livelong  day,  my  heart  was  light. 

For  she  was  by  my  side ; 
And  though  a  boy,  I  inly  vowed, 

To  win  ber  for  my  bride : 


That  evening,  as  we  homeward  w  alked, 

I  gave  my  heart  away  ; 
And  gained  another ;  'twas  the  heart 

Of  lovely  EUen  Day. 

Four  years  sped  by — another  year. 

And  at  the  altar  we 
Most  fondly  hoped  to  link  for  aye, 

Our  earthly  destiny : 
But  oh!  before  the  year  had  fled. 

Death  bore  my  love  away  ; 
And  laid  within  the  grave  so  cold, 

My  lovely  Ellen  Day. 

I  mourn  her  yet ;  the  only  charm 

Of  live  has  passed  away ; 
For,  oh !  my  heart  is  buried  in 

The  grave  of  EUen  Day. 
Long  years  have  fled,  yet  by  her  grave, 

I  daily  kneel,  and  pray ; 
And  soon,  I  hope  to  lay  me  down, 

Beside  my  Ellen  Day. 


TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP 

VIRGINIA. 

The  Memorial  of  John  Howard,  Wm.  H.  Macfarlaod,  O.^ 
N.  Johnson,  S.  8.  Baxter,  Tbos.  H.  Ellis  and  John  B. 
Floyd,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  behalf 
of  the  Virginia  Colonization  Society. 

The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Virginia  Colonization  Society  a  commit- 
tee to  ask  from  the  General  Assembly  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  Colonizing,  in 
Liberia,  the  free  persons  of  color  in  this 
Commonwealth.  • 

The  great  social  evil  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  Society  to  remove,  is  daily  growing 
in  magnitude  and  malignity.  From  the  ex- 
isting political  and  social  condition  of  the 
free  negro,  must  indeed  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably follow  his  moral  corruption  and  that  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Placed 
beneath  the  white  man  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nominally  above  the  slave  on  the  other,  in 
contact  with  both,  but  in  union  with  neither, 
he  can  never  be  reached  by  the  strong  mo- 
tives which  impel  cither  class  to  exertion 
and  to  honest  courses.  All  of  the  more  lu- 
crative and  honorable  pursuits  of  life  are 
virtually  closed  to  his  admission.  For  agri- 
culture, for  manufactures,  for  commerce,  he 
has  neither  the  requisite  capital,  nor  intelli- 
gence. For  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which 
as  much  as  in  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits, 
enlightened  intellect  is  necessary  to  skill  and 
success,  he  is  unfitted  by  that  general  igno- 
rance which  the  policy  of  the  law  imposes, 
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and  the  safety  of  society  requires,  even  if 
the  natural  prejudices  of  the  whites  admit- 
ted him  to  equal  competition.  The  learned 
professions  and  the  avenues  to  political  pre- 
ferment are  alike  far  beyond  his  hopes.  Even 
in  those  humbler  trades  and  menial  employ- 
ments to  which  the  last  necessity  drives  him, 
he  contends  with  educated  white  labor  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  well  disciplined  and 
systematic  slave  labor  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  very  immunities  of  his 
nominal  freedom  enhance  the  wretchedness 
of  his  condition.  He  has  no  kind  master, 
like  the  slave,  to  provide  liberally  for  him  in 
sickness  and  health,  in  infancy  and  old  age. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  moral  influences 
of  well  regulated  domestic  government.  He 
feels;  from  his  position,  none  of  those  nobler 
sentiments  of  our  common  nature  which, 
even  in  servitude,  bid  us  cling  with  grateful 
reverence  and  affectionate  regard  to  our  ben- 
efactors and  superiors.  He  feels  not  even 
that  salutary,  though  abject  fear  of  impend- 
ing punishment,  which,  while  it  may  not  in 
itself  morally  elevate  the  slave,  at  least 
keeps  him  from  vicious  idleness  and  urges 
him  to  honest  and  orderly  habits.  Crushed 
ty  the  combined  agencies  of  superior  capi- 
tal, of  superior  intelligence,  and  the  compe- 
ting power  of  organized  slave  labor,  itself 
wielded  by  intelligence  and  aided  by  capital ; 
crowded  out  even  of  the  hu.nbler  occupa- 
tions of  life,  and  cut  off  from  all  high  en- 
couragements to  honorable  toil,  with  nothing 
of  liberty  but  its  name,  and  all  of  slavery 
but  its  blessings,  with  no  settled  home,  no 
community,  no  country  of  his  own,  a  social 
outcast  and  apolitical  outlaw,  the  free  negro, 
conscious  of  the  irredeemable  degradation  of 
his  lot,  grows  reckless  of  a  future  from  which 
he  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  becomes 
discontented  in  his  feelings,  disorderly  and 
dishonest  in  his  habits,  mischievous,  daring 
and  desperate  in  his  crimes.  He  is  drawn 
down,  he  is  kept  down  and  must  continue 
descending  to  still  deeper  degradation  by 
the  strong  tendencies  of  his  position  and  the 
powerful  impulsions  of  moral  laws  immuta- 
ble in  their  operation — his  whole  being  grav- 
itates, unimpeded,  toward  corruption — there 
is  no  room  for  him  to  rise — he  can  only  sink, 


is  compelled  to  sink,  and  that  with  accelera- 
ting velocity  forever. 

If  amid  this  class  of  persons,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  many  commendable  ex- 
amples are  found  of  upright,  industrious  and 
valuable  men,  it  is  only  one  of  those  strong 
facts  which  go  to  show  that,  encircled  by 
proper  influences,  in  a  better  position,  a 
more  congenial  home,  these  people  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  degree  of  respectability, 
of  cultivation  and  improvement.     But,  as  a 
class,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  free 
blacks  of  Virginia  have  been,  still  are,  and 
must  continue  to  be   the   most  idle,    the 
most  vicious,  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing element  of  our  population.    The  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  the  State  unite  with  general 
observation  in  establishing  this  fact.    By  a 
calculation  based  upon  the  average  number 
of  convictions  in  the  State,  as  disclosed  by 
the  Penitentiary  reports  from  1800— when 
the  institution  was  opened — ^to  1829,  it  was 
shown  by  Governor  Giles  that  crimes  among 
the  free  blacks  were  more  than  three  times 
as  numerous  as  among  the  whites,  and  four 
and  a  half  times  more  numerous  than  among 
the  slaves.     From  1829  to  the  present  time, 
the  proportion  has  regularly  increased,  as 
will  appear  in  part  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  intelligent 
Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  to  the 
Board  of  Directors : 

''In  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1840,  mclu- 
sive,  410  white  persons  and  141  free  persons 
of  color  were  imprisoned  in  this  institution. 
The  white  population  in  1840  amounted  to 
740,968,  and  consequently  one  person  was 
imprisoned  annually  for  every  18,072.  The 
free  negro  population  was  49,842,  and  one 
person  so  imprisoned  for  every  3,535.  From 
1841  to  1850,  inclusive,  371  whites  and  172 
free  negroes  were  imprisoned.  The  white 
population  in  1850  was  895,867.  The  free 
negro  53,537.  So  that  one  white  person  wa^ 
imprisoned,  annually,  for  every  24,147,  and 
one  free  negro  for  every  3,095.  Thus,  in 
the  first  period,  crime  among  the  free  negroes 
was  511  per  cent  greater  than  among  the 
whites  in  proportion  to  numbers  ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  was  greater  by  780  per  cent.*'  That 
is,  in  other  words,  while  during  the  first  pe- 
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riod  oi  ten  years,  the  free  negro  population 
was  more  than  15  times  less  than  the  white 
population,  it  committed  more  than  one  third 
as  many  crimes,  and  during  the  second  pe- 
riod, being  more  than  16  times  less,  commit- 
ted nearly  one  half  as  many  crimes !  **  It 
viD  be  observed  also,"  adds  the  Superinten- 
dent, "  that  between  these  periods,  the  re- 
ceipts of  white  persons  diminished  9  per 
cent.,  while  those  of  the  free  negroes  in- 
creased 21." — Annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  ike  Penitentiary  Institution^ 
\m,page  12— Doc.  JVb.  XIV. 

It  is  true  that  in  regard  to  free  negroes, 
the  criminal  laws  are  unusually  stringent. 
It  is  also  true  that  those  laws  are  adminis- 
tered with  great  rigor.  But  these  facts  do 
not  diminish  the  force  of  the  conclusions  de- 
ducible  from  the  above  calculation.  They 
give  the  strongest  possible  corrobarating 
proof.  Besides  showing  the  unequal  condi- 
tion and  the  deep  degradation  of  the  free 
negro,  they  indicate  the  intensity  and  the 
prevalence  of  his  depravity.  The  protection 
of  property,  the  security  of  life,  the  peace 
uid  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man, 
tlie  Tery  civil  and  social  necessities  of  our 
position,  demand  that  severity  of  the  kw, 
which,  even  with  all  the  rigor  of  a  faithful 
^ministration,  is  not  adequate  to  keep  in 
check  the  vicious  tendencies,  the  corrupt 
passions  and  habits  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. From  them,  to  the  great  expense  and 
innoyance  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  jails 
are  filled  with  prisoners,  our  courts  are  crow- 
ded with  criminals,  our  Penitentiary  is  popu- 
lated with  convicts,  and  society  saturated 
^th  moral  corruption,  notwithstanding  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law  and  the  certainty  of 
their  execution. 

The  tendency  of  so  vicious  and  degraded 
a  population  to  corrupt  society  at  large,  is, 
too  obvious  to  require  extended  remark.  It 
IS  notorious  that,  besides  the  crimes  with 
which  they  are  directly  chargeable,  the  free 
negroes  are  the  colluding  agents,  the  secret 
instruments  and  accomplices  by  which  un- 
scrupulous white  men  carry  on  illegal  and 
demoralizing  traffic  with  slaves,  and  perpe- 
^r»te,  with  impunity,  constant  and  system- 


the  land.  Along  the  public  high-ways  and 
in  our  villages  and  cities  and  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  these  evils  are  peculiarly  felt. 
Each  party  to  these  threefold  crimes— the 
white  man,  the  free  negro,  the  slave — is  per- 
sonally corrupted  by  their  commission,  while 
society  in  general  is  injured  and  defrauded. 
Much,  moreover,  of  the  growing  tendency 
to  idleness  and  sullen  insubordination  obser- 
vable in  our  slaves,  is  caused  by  their  nightly 
association  with  free  negroes.  Jnstigated 
or  rewarded  by  them,  or  incited  by  their  bad 
example,  an  influe'nce  so  powerful  in  igno- 
rant minds,  many  of  those  petty  thefts  and 
those  wasteful  depradations  upon  the  posses- 
sions of  even  the  kindest  masters,  are  com- 
mitted, which  detract  so  much  from  the 
value  of  property  in  slaves.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  more 
flagrant  crimes  and  fiercer  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  enacted  in  our  fields  and  work- 
shops, and  around  our  firesides,  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  same  cause.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  presence,  in  our  midst,  of  so 
large  and  vicious  a  black  population,  nominal- 
ly free,  circulating  in  constauit  intercourse  and 
frequently  intermarrying  with  our  servants, 
must  infuse  into  their  minds  fallacious  notions 
of  liberty  and  all  those  poisonous  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  Northern  abolition  has  en- 
gendered, and  which  abolition  agents  are  apt 
secretly  to  encourage  among  the  free  blacks 
themselves,  as  fit  instruments  in  their  hands 
for  stirring  up  the  slaves.  Generally  igno- 
rant and  degraded  as  are  these  people,  not 
a  few  of  them,  especially  in  our  larger  towns, 
are  able  to  read  and  write  and  correspond  with 
their  friends  throughout  the  State  and  other 
States,  are  familiar  with  the  current  thoughts 
and  passions  and  political  movements  of  the 
day  as  reflected  from  the  public  newspapers 
both  North  and  South,  and  as  detailed  to  them 
by  the  perpetual  flow  of  travellers  and  inqui- 
ring sojourners  with  whom  they  meet  and  talk, 
or  hear  converse.*     The  genius  itself  of  Ab- 

*  A  meinbar  of  the  Committee  was  told  at  the  office  of 
one  of  the  Richmond  papers,  for  instance,  that  about  fir^ 
hundred  copies  of  the  daily  issue  of  that  paper  ar» 
taken  by  the  free  negroes  of  the  city.  The  memorialistn 
would  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  correct  habits,  or*- 
derly  dispositions  and  general  good  character  of  many  of 


atlC  violations  of  the  most   salutary  laws  of  these  persons.    But  the  very  intelligence,  respectability 
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edition  could  not  desire  a  more  efficient 
means  of  communication  with  our  slaves"^ 
of  gradually  spreading  among  them  false 
ideas  of  the  hardships  of  their  condition  and 
delusive  hopes  of  an  impossible  freedom — 
of  scattering  deep  and  far  and  wide  the  seeds 
of  idleness  and  discontent,  of  turbulence  and 
rebellion,  of  universal  bloodshed  and  ruin. 

The  two  most  powerful  reasons  which  have 
ever  induced  Northern  abolitioaists  systemat- 
ically and.  virulently  to  oppose  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  are,  first  that  the  social  evils 
caused  by  the  free  negroes  in  our  midst,  are 
a  just  infliction  upon  our  heads  for  the  sin  of 
slavery,  and  secondly  that  the  removal  of 
the  free  negroes  would  destroy  the  best 
means  of  tampering  with  our  slaves. 

How  far  this  last  reason  rests  on  good 
foundation,  the  thousands  of  Southern  slaves 
that  have  been  cajoled  and  kidnapped  by 
abolition  agents,  but  too  well  show.  Such 
are  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  grow- 
ing evils  inflicted  upon  us  by  this  population. 
Necessarily  from  their  position,  corrupt,  they 
corrupt  and  curse  all  in  contact  with  them, 
and  live  the  ready  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  fanaticism  that  sets  at  defiance 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Union. 

But  great  and  alarming  as  are  these  evils 
now,  their  magnitude  must  be  multiplied  in 
the  future,  as  the  number  of  this  population 
is  enlaiged  and  the  interests  of  the  two  races 
become  more  conflicting.  Notwithstanding 
the  rigor  of  the  laws,  emancipation  regularly 
goes  on,  while  the  natural  increase  itself  of 
the  free  blacks  annually  swells  the  multitude 
in  our  midst.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  present  time,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  the  free  negroes  has  been  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  increase  cither  of  the  whites 
or  slaves.  Nay,  while  from  1790  to  1850,  the 
whites  have  increased  only  102^  per  cent., 
and  the  slaves  only  64}  per  cent,  the  free 
negroes  have  multiplied  at  the  rate  of  301 
per  cent,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
tabular  statement : 

and  decent  behaviour  of  these  exceptions,  give  greater 
weight  and  currency  to  any  false  views  and  dangerous 
feelings  imbibed  through  the  channels  indicated  which 
ihey  may  express  to  their  friends,  and  thus  these  facts  at 
the  same  time  enhance  the  evil  tendency  of  those  views 
and  feelings  and  the  facility  of  their  rapid  circulation 
among  the  masses  of  tlie  free  negroes  and  slaves. 


White  pep.  of  Va.       Free  Negri 

1790.      442,117.  12,866. 

1850.     885,304.  63,829- 


292,627 
472,528 


453,187.  40,963,  189,901 

102i  pr.  ct.    301  per  ct*    64|  pr.  ct 

The  free  negroes  have  thus  increased  aboat 
three  times  more  rapidly  than  the  white,  uui 
about  h\e  times  more  rapidly  than  the  slarc 
population.  Should  the  increase  continue 
only  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  of  pop- 
ulation throughout  the  Union,— doubling  it- 
self once  in  every  twenty-five  years, — the 
free  negro  population  of  the  State,  by  the 
close  of  another  period  of  sixty  years  would 
be  largely  upwards  of  two  hundred  thous- 
and souls. 

Whether  the  past  ratio  of  increase  will 
continue,  or  how  far  it  will  be  affected  by 
the  prospective  political  and  social  condition 
of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  divine. — 
One  powerfully  retarding  cause,  however,  will 
in  future  be  removed.     Emigration  to  other 
States  will  not  hereafter  occur.   Many  of  the 
Northern  and  North  Western  States,  to  which 
free  negroes  have  hitherto  chiefly  gone,  have 
DOW  closed  their  doors  against  them.  Iowa,IIIi- 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Delaware  hare  pass- 
ed laws  inhibiting  negro  immigration.    New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  subject.*    The  general  tendency 
of  Northern  legislation  looks  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Southern  States  are  forced  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  from  fear  of  the  evils  which 
we  now  endure.    Several  of  the  Southern 
States  indeed  have  inhibited  the  introductioo 
even  of  slaves  unless  owned  or  purchased  by 
actual  settlers  or  residents.   From  these  facts  i 
we  infer  that  emigration  to  other  States  wiB 
not  in  future  check  the  growth  of  the  fret 
negro  population  in  our  midst.    The  naturi^ 
increase  and  the  daily  manumission  of  slave! 
will  regularly  go  on  to  multiply  at  a  fearfulljf 
rapid  rate  this  anomolous  and  nnfortuna 
class  of  persons.     Manumissions  will  ta 
place  despite  of  statutes.    The  present  la 
upon  the  subject  are  perhaps  as  stringent 
the  just  freedom  of  conscience  and  a  propc 
regard  for  the  benevolent  feelings  of  maste 

*  Bills  for  that  purpose  were  introdoecd,  Istt  wiBM| 
in  the  Legislatures  of  both  these  Suies— what  wu  M 
fate  we  do  not  know. 
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will  allow.  Leave  is  given  to  emancipate ;  the 
ptivil^e  to  the  slave  of  remaining  in  the 
State,  being  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the 
courts.  But  when  the  kind  intentions  of  the 
master,  and  the  good  character  of  the  slave 
are  known,  the  discretion  of  the  courts  sel- 
dom r^ards  the  harsh  policy  of  the  law. — 
Daring  the  year  ending  the  Ist  day  of  June, 
1S50,  as  appears  from  the  Congressional  ab- 
stract of  the  late  Census,  218  slaves  were 
emancipated  in  Virginia,  and  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  State.  Even  if  manumission 
were  forbidden  by  the  law,  easy  evasions 
would  constantly  occur.  Men  would  stand 
oominal  masters  for  slaves  virtually  set  free. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  tendency  to- 
ward emancipation  must  increase  as  popula- 
tion becomes  more  dense  and  the  interests 
of  society  become  more  conflicting.  Should 
that  period  ever  arrive  in  Virginia,  which 
has  long  since  arrived  in  every  country  of 
£un^,  when  it  will  be  cheaper  to  hire  the 
white  laborer  than  to  rear  and  feed  and  clothe 
and  take  care  of  the  slave,  motives  of  inter- 
est will  compel  emancipation. 

But  even  if  this  element  be  omitted  in 
the  calculation,  an  aggravation  and  mul- 
tiplication of  the  evils  which  we  now  suffer 
oay  be  clearly  foreseen.  Now  that  emigra- 
tion, both  white  and  black,  from  Virginia  fias 
comparatively  ceased,  every  element  of  her 
population  must  much  more  rapidly  increase 
in  future  than  heretofore.  Should  the  free 
negro  population  increase  only  at  the  ordi- 
Miy  rate  of  population  m  the  United  States, 
we  have  seen  that  at  the  expiration  of  ano- 
ther period  of  sixty  years,  it  will  largely  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  would 
reach  that  amount  if  it  increased  only  one- 
fourth  as  fast  as  hitherto.  Meanwhile,  should 
the  other  elements  of  population  be  doubled 
once  only  in  thirty  years — ^below  the  usual 
average — the  white  population  will,  by  1910, 
amount  to  3,681,276,  and  the  slave  popula- 
tion to  1,890,112 — ^making  an  aggregate  of 
^,588,986.  Similar  calculations  for  a  longer 
period  may  easily  be  made.  Now  when  so 
large  and  increasing  a  multitude  shall  occupy 
the  places  at  present  occupied  by  not  one 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  the  means  of  liv- 
ing rnuMi  ba  with  greater  difficulty  obtained. 


The  universal  struggle  between  tapiial  and 
labor  which  always  grows  fiercer  as  pop- 
ulation enlarges  and  civilization  advances, 
will  be  in  full  activity.  The  existing  rela* 
tions  between  the  races  being  preserved,  the 
free  negro  must  be  the  first  to  sufifer  in  the 
competition.  Ignorant  himself,  he  will  con« 
tend  with  a  still  higher  and  a  more  univer- 
sally difiused  intelligence.  Poorer  than  now, 
he  will  contend  with  the  power  of  a  far  su- 
perior wealth.  Still  more  than  at  present 
crushed  by  the  combined  pressure  of  higher 
intelligence,  of  greater  capital,  by  educated 
white  labor,  and  by  organized  slave  labor, 
the  hardships,  the  necessities,  the  inevitable 
degradation  of  his  condition  must  propor- 
tionably  increase,  until  slavery  shall  become 
a  boon  whose  blessings  he  may  ask  in  vain. 
The  powerful  impulses  of  want  and  despair 
will  drive  him  to  crime.  Corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting now,  the  imagination  may  not  con- 
ceive the  Upas  influences  he  will  then  dif- 
fuse around  him,  contaminating  alike  the 
white  population  and  the  slave.  But  from  a 
future  so  filled  with  gloom  we  turn  away.  A 
sketch  of  that  future  might  be  deemed  a 
fierce  dream  of  the  fancy,  were  not  the  hope- 
less poverty,  the  utter  degradation,  the  con- 
stant criminalities  in  which  even  the  few 
free  blacks  scattered  among  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  the  Northern  States,  are  now  steep- 
ed and  stupified,  notorious  and  terrible  facts, 
exciting  the  sympathies  and  the  alarm  of  all 
humane  and  patriotic  men.  When,  indeed, 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that,  as  the  deg- 
radation of  this  population  necessarily  in- 
creases, as  their  crimes  yearly  multiply,  as 
their  vicious  influence  daily  spreads  corrup- 
tion throughout  the  community,  white  and 
black,  as  they  become  more  dangerous  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  designing  fanatics 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion ;  our  laws  and  the  whole  system  of 
our  policy  toward  them  must,  through  the 
urgency  of  self-preservation,  become  more 
and  more  rigid,  harsh  and  severe,  and  that 
thus  all  parties  concerned  must  continue  to 
sufier  accumulative  evils  from  the  longer  ex- 
istence of  this  population  in  our  midst,  we 
may  well  turn  in  dismay  from  a  prospect 
whose  shadows  loom  so  darkly  on  the  vision. 
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With  these  evils  everywhere  surrounding 
us,  and  still  greater  evils  gathering  on  the 
horizon  of  the  future,  it  becomes  wise  and 
patriotic  men  to  adopt  efficient  measures  by 
which  this  vicious,  corrupting  and  dangerous 
population  may  be  removed  fmm  the  State. 
The  only  feasible  plan  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
is  that  presented  by  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety. The  plan  which  your  memorialists  pro- 
pose, they  believe,  would  not  only  effect  the 
object  in  view,  but  in  so  doing  truly  benefit 
all  parties  concerned.  It  would  rid  the  State 
of  a  great  nuisance.  It  would  confer  upon 
the  population  removed  the  greatest  possi- 
ble blessings. 

This  Commonwealth  may  well  feel  an  hon- 
est pride  in  what  she  has  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  so  wise  and  humane  a  measure. 
The  part,  indeed,  which  Virginia  has  taken 
in  this  great  enterprise,  deserves  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  and  the  noble  results  which 
have  been  so  far  developed,  fully  warrant 
the  State  in  continuing  the  policy  it  has  here- 
tofore pursued.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment will  show  that  the  vervidea  of  African 
Colonization  had  its  origin  in  Virginia,  and 
that  no  State  in  the  confederacy  has  given  it 
a  more  uniform  and  liberal  support.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  committee  appointed  in 
1776,  by  the  first  Legislature  assembled  un- 
der the  auspices  of  American  freedom,  to 
revise  and  remodel  the  laws  of  Virginia, — 
the  acting  members  of  which  committee  were 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Greorge  Wythe, — ^proposed  a  scheme  of  colo- 
nizing the  free  colored  population  of  the  State, 
the  very  magnitude  of  which  prevented  its 
adoption.  It  will  be  seen  that  subsequent 
Legislatures  and  that  Virginia's  most  useful 
and  distinguished  statesmen  have,  from  time 
to  time,  down  to  the  present  period,  appro- 
ved and  advocated  the  plan  now  in  the  full 
tide  of  successful  operation.  The  acts  of 
1800,  of  1801,  1802,  1816,  '23,  '28,  '33,  '37, 
«nd  1850}  all  give  to  it  the  seal  of  the  State's 
approval,  while  such  men  as  Jefferson  and 
Monroe,  Madison  and  Marshall,  Randolph 
and  Mercer,  have  fostered  it  in  its  infancy 
and  lent  to  it  the  energies  of  their  great 


names.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  re* 
commendation  contained  in  the  first  series  of 
those  acts  and  of  the  efibrts  of  such  wise  and 
patriotic  men,  that  territory  was  obtained  to 
which  the  free  blacks  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  might  be  remoTed. 
By  the  sagacity  and  intrepidity  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  an  agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  in  1822  land  was  pur- 
chased along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  which 
persons  of  color,  captured  under  the  act  of 
Congress  forbidding  the  slave  trade,  might 
be  transported.  With  the  permission  of  the 
General  Government,  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  the  origin  of  which  is  due  to 
Virginia,  made  the  tract  of  land  so  purchas- 
ed the  nucleus  of  its  operations.  Presided 
over  and  cherished  by  the  first  statesmen  and 
patriots  of  the  country,  by  the  Washingtons, 
the  Clays,  the  Keys,  the  Jacksons,  the  Craw- 
fords  and  Websters  of  the  day,  that  sodet j  has 
succeeded  in  planting  a  ccdony,  which,  for  the 
steady  energy  of  its  solid  progress  and  the 
encouraging  prospects  which  brighten  around 
it,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  scarcely  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  elements  of  an  empire  have  been 
established,  that  seems  destined,  with  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  bring  under  the 
dominion  of  republican  government  and  chris- 
tian civilization  the  debased  and  idolatrous 
millions  of  a  benighted  continent.  Like  ev- 
ery great  political  and  social  movement,  this 
enterprise  has  contended  with  difficulties  and 
met  with  partial  reverses  of  fortune.  But 
its  progress  has  been  onward*  A  compari- 
son of  its  history  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  or  of  Jamestown, 
from  which  this  powerful  and  happy  nation 
has  sprung  into  existence,  will  show  that  in 
point  of  expenses  incurred,  of  mortality  suf- 
fered, of  diflSiculty  experienced  in  subduins: 
the  natives,  of  establishing  the  foundations 
of  good  government,  and  of  cultivating  the 
industrial  pursuits  and  ennobling  arts  of  life, 
the  Colony  of  Liberia  throws  into  shade  the 
efforts  of  our  fathers.  From  Cape  Pafanas  to 
Sierra  Leone,  a  distance  of  more  than  six 
hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  ter 


,  and  the  influence  of  their  powerful  J  ritory  of  from  thirty  to  forty  milei.thewuB- 
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trj  has  been  redeemed  from  barbarism  and 
brought  into  communication  and  communion 
with  the  civilized  world.  The  soil  of  the 
country  is  fertile  in  the  rich  and  beautiful 
products  of  the  tropics.  The  climate,  vary- 
ing as  you  ascend  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, from  the  temperature  of  the  warmer 
to  the  milder  zones,  is  happily  adapted  to  the 
race  originally  bom  and  embrowned  amid  its 
/errors.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  inte- 
rior land, — any  quantity  of  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  small  prices  from  the  native  inhab- 
itants— are  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  every 
staple  and  every  luxury  known  either  to  the 
torrid  or  the  temperate  zones.  Coffee,  equal 
to  the  best  Mocha,  rice,  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
potatoes,  the  palrotree  with  its  manifold  uses, 
thebenana,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  a 
rich  variety  of  other  fruits,  grow  in  the  boun- 
tiful profusion  of  nature,  or  are  successfuUy 
cultivated  by  the  hand  of  intelligent  industry. 
The  commerce  of  Liberia  and  the  coun- 
try adjacent,  akeady  amounts  to  more  than 
15,000,000  per  annum,  and  yearly  increases 
at  the  unparalleled  rate  of  50  per  cent.-^ 
Of  this  commerce,  England,  ever  wise  to 
reap  advantages  from  every  trade  and  ev- 
ery people,  receives  $3,500,000,  and  the 
United  States  $1,500,000.  With  this  com- 
merce, the  population  of  Liberia  is  only 
iboot  8,000,  composed  entirely  of  free  per- 
sons of  color  emigrated  from  this  country, 
^ith  a  native  population  of  nearly  80,000, 
subject  to  their  government.  Seeking  ra- 
ther to  secure  intelligent,  honest  and  indus- 
trious citizens  than  a  large  number  of  pro- 
iniscuous  people ;  the  Colonization  Society 
has  employed  its  funds,  obtained  only  from 
the  generous  philanthropy  of  liberal-minded 
Mends,  in  selecting  and  colonizing  those  best 
fitted  by  their  education  and  their  known 
character  for  enterprise  and  integrity,  to  lay 
the  foundation  and  compose  the  stmcture  of 
an  orderly,  thriving  and  virtuous  society. — 
Such  a  body  of  men,  relieved  from  the  ap- 
P>&g  degradation  of  their  political  and  so- 
cial condition  here,  and  emancipated  into  the 
enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  equal  privileges, 
equal  encouragements  and  aspirations,  with 
the  highest  rewards  for  honest  toil  and  the 
ftoblest  honors  for  generous  ambition,  have 


awakened  to  the  energy  of  a  new  life,  the 
activity  of  a  regenerated  being,  full  of  im- 
pulse and  power,  animation  and  joy.  With 
the  kind  aid  of  benevolent  friends,  the  free 
man  of  color  has  there  built  neat  and  com- 
fortable homes,  furnished  not  unfrequently 
with  many  of  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life. 
He  has  cultivated  the  rich  soil  around  him 
to  the  production  of  abundant  and  delightful 
food.  He  has  founded  common  schools  and 
higher  academies  for  the  general  and  liberal 
education  of  his  children.  He  has  erected 
temples  to  the  living  God  in  a  land  of  idols, 
and  made  the  waste  places  of  the  wildemess 
vocal  with  the  worship  of  enlightened  piety. 
He  has  established  courts  of  equal  justice— 
to  him  here  unknown — ^governed  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  condition,  and  throwing  the 
shield  of  a  righteous  protection  overthe  prop- 
erty, the  persons  and  the  lives  of  men, 
where  once  the  savage  rale  of  unrestricted 
power  swayed  its  sceptre  of  avarice  and 
blood.  With  these  noble  elements  of  a  pure 
and  progressive  civilization,  he  has  the 
crowning  blessing  of  a  ^republican  govern- 
ment, modelled  in  its  main  features  after  our 
own,  securing  to  every  citizen  not  only  lilH 
erty,  but  equality,  and  opening  up  to  aU  the 
most  energising  prospects  and  the  most  ele- 
vating hopes.  Three  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  the  world,  England,  France  and  Prussia 
have  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
Liberian  Republic,  and  have  established 
treaties  of  commerce  with  its  government. 
But  for  the  peculiar  relations  which  we  sus- 
tain toward  the  African  race,  the  United 
States  would  long  since  have  set  or  followed 
the  example.  There  now  grows  and  flour- 
ishes that  noble  little  republic,  a  refuge,  an 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate  free  colored  pop- 
ulation of  this  country,  a  centre  of  life  and 
light  to  the  surrounding  tribes  of  benighted 
Africa.  The  powerful  influence  it  must 
wield  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  that 
rich  and  populous,  but  untilled  and  unenlight- 
ened land,  the  future  generations  of  men 
only  can  realize  and  appreciate.  We  know 
that  the  Germ  of  Christian  Civilization  has 
been  planted  in  a  propitious  soil,  and  that  it 
gives  good  prospect  of  a  glorious  fruition.-— 
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We  can  but  hope  that,  intermingling  in  daily 
commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
native  tribes,  the  colony  will  infuse  into  them 
something  of  its  own  intelligent  energy  and 
purifying  life,  and  that  gradually  but  finally, 
that  whole  continent,  like  this  western  world, 
may  be  redeemed  from  barbarous  despotism 
and  idolatry,  to  the  blessings  of  a  just  gov- 
ernment and  a  pure  religion.  Thus  far  at 
least  the  brightest  anticipations  of  the  best 
friends  of  this  colony  have  been  fulfilled,  nay 
transcended.  Its  past  history  and  its  present 
progress  give  the  most  gratifying  proof  of 
the  noble  adaptitude  ol  free  institutions  and 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  purposes  of  Col- 
onization. Even  the  free  black  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  though  with  no  political  privile- 
ges, yet  born  and  brought  up  under  the  per- 
vading influences  of  a  republican  liberty,  in 
some  manner  educated  to  that  liberty  by 
daily  observing  its  practical  operations  and 
absorbing  its  influences,  in  contact  with  the 
principles  and  habits  inspired  by  an  ennobling 
faith  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  around 
him ;  even  he,  the  oppressed  and  despised 
here,  thus  schooled  by  the  silent,  yet  power- 
ful teachings  of  circumstances,  when  placed 
in  an  equal  land  and  a  more  congenial  home, 
develops  energies  and  displays  abilities  his 
native  race  had  never  before  shown,  and 
proves  himself,  by  practical  illustration,  more 
capable  of  self-government  and  true  civili- 
Eation  than  the  most  cultivated  and  polished 
people  on  the  continent  of  £urope.  The 
Liberian  Republic  this  day  would  compare 
most  favorably  with  any  government  which 
the  French  people  have  ever  founded  or  over- 
thrown. 

Your  memorialists  have  dwelt  thus  long 
upon  this  topic,  to  remove  any  doubts  that 
might  be  entertained,  of  the  practicability  of 
colonizing  our  free  colored  population  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  They  know  that  extrava- 
gant accounts  have  been  given,  both  of  the 
success  and  of  the  supposed  failure  of  this 
colony,  just  as  of  every  other  bold  and  dis- 
tant enterprise :  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  the  most  sober,  the  most  ra- 
tional and  reliable  representations  which  have 
b  een  made  by  these  best  qualified  by  intelli- 
gence, impartiality  and  practical  acquain- 


tance with  the  progress  and  condition  o[  the 
colonists,  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  furnish 
the  strongest  grounds  of  hope  for  the  noble 
success  of  the  colonization  movement.  Your 
memorialists  believe  that  a  congenial  home, 
with  rich  lands,  an  equal  government,  and 
every  element  of  happiness  and  improve- 
ment, is  open  to  the  firee  blacks  of  the  State. 
These  people  are  here  a  growing  curse  to  us, 
and  to  themselves.  Removed,  by  degrees, 
to  Liberia,  they  would  become  an  orderly, 
thriving  and  respectable  population.  D^ra- 
ded  here,  they  must  inevitably  sink  to  still 
deeper  debasement.  Under  better  influ- 
ences, to  say  the  least,  they  may  improve, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  injured. 

The  plan  which  your  memorialists  propose, 
appears  to  them  feasible  and  wise.     We  do 
not  ask  the  Legislature,  by  one  great  move- 
ment, to  rid  the  State  of  this  population. 
Even  were  abundant  funds  lying  idle  in  the 
public  treasury,  so  sudden  and  wholesale  an 
emigration  should  be  deprecated  by  all.    Be- 
sides other  obvious  reasons,  which   must 
strike  the  good  sense,  and  touch  the  human- 
ity of  every  intelligent  man  of  kind  feeling 
and  common  justice,  the  colony  would  be 
unprepared  to  receive,  in  so  short  a  time,  so 
large  and  promiscuous  a  population.     Your 
memorialists  respectfully  ask  the  Legislature 
to  grant  an  annual  appropriation  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  colonizing  a  number 
equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  free  co- 
lored>  population  of  the  State.    That  popula- 
tion now  numbers  53,000,  of  which  the  natu- 
ral annual  increase  is  supposed  to  be  about 
one  thousand  and  sixty.    Should  emancipa- 
tion go  on,  and  emancipated  daves  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  State,  the  annual  in- 
crease will,  of  course,  be  much  larger.  But, 
no  doubt,  if  the  State  should  once  adopt  a 
systematic  and  permanent  policy  of  cx>loni- 
zation,  private  individuals  who  might  wish 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  government,  and  aided  by  the 
better  facilities  afforded,  would  be  willing  to 
furnish  the  requisite  funds  for  their  emigra- 
tion, and,  indeed,  to  make  emigration  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  the  freedom  granted  to 
the  slave*     Should  this  course  be  pa»ued, 
or  should  the  law  still  further  discourage 
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emancipation,  without  deportationi  the  num- 
ber of  free  blacks  to  be  annually  transported 
bj  the  aid  of  the  State,  would  be  only  the 
natural  increase  of  the  number  now  in  our 
midst.  By  making  selection  only  of  the 
young  and  vigorous— say  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  fifty  years — ^and  permitting  the 
old  and  infirm  to  linger  out  the  brief  remnant 
of  their  lives  in  our  midst,  the  State  might 
rapidly  rid  itself  of  this  population.  The 
uniform  experience  of  African  colonization 
proves,  that  for  the  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence during  acclimation,  of  each  emi- 
^ant— all  ages  and  both  sexes  included — 
the  lowest  average  sum  required  is  $50. 
Say  that  the  number  annually  sent  out  would 
be  1,000,  the  annual  appropriation  required 
vould  be  $50,000.  Should  a  larger  number , 
than  one  thousand  be  sent  out,  of  course  a 
larger  aimual  appropriation  must  be  made. 
It  is  proper  to  state  also,  that  in  this  calcula- 
tion, the  expenses  of  collecting  and  convey- 
ing the  emigrants  to  the  port  of  transporta- 
tion, are  not  included.  To  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  perhaps  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $60,000  would  be  the  lowest  amount 
required.  But  as  the  more  active  and  pro- 
lific of  this  population  are  removed,  the  na- 
tural increase  of  those  remaining  will  grow 
less  and  less.  The  necescary  appropriaticm 
wonid  therefore  annually  diminish  in  amount. 
In  this  manner  might  this  great  social  evil 
^  extingmslied,  and  the  greatest  earthly 
blessmgs  conferred  on  those  who  are  now 
hopelessly  degraded,  and  must  continue  to 
descend  in  degradation  as  population  becomes 
more  dense,  and  the  progress  of  society  ad- 
vances. 

Tour  memorialists  earnestly  invoke  your 
honorable  body  to  take  this  whole  subject 
into  serious  consideration,  and  to  pass  some 
operative  and  efficient  measures  in  relation 
thereto.  Heretofore,  our  legislation  upon 
this  subject  has  been  temporary  and  ineffi- 
cient The  acts  making  appropriations  in 
behalf  of  colonization,  were  to  have  efiect  for 
short  periods,  and  have  been  so  clogged  and 
encumbered  by  restrictions,  as  to  be  rendered 
ahnost  null  and  void.  Such  was  the  act  of 
1S33, — appropriating  $18,000  annually  for 
the  period  of  years.    Such  more  re- 


cently was  the  act  of  1850.  By  this  last  act, 
a  regular  appropriation  was  made  of  $30,000 
for  five  years,  and  tiper  capita  tax  and  a  tax 
for  registration  levied  upon  free  negroes, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  (amounting  annually, 
as  appears  by  a  special  report  of  the  1st  Au- 
ditor, to  about  $10,000,)  were  devoted  to 
the  same  object.  (See  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1849-'50:  p.  7  and  1st,  Au- 
ditor's report.)  Provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $40,000  a 
year  for  five  years  to  the  purposes  of  coloni- 
zation. With  this  sum,  eight  hundred  emi-r 
grants  could  have  been  annually  sent  out  ta 
Liberia,  and  comfortably  settled  in  congenial 
homes.  But  unfortunately  it  was  especially 
provided  in  the  act  that  not  more  than  $25 
should  be  allowed  for  the  transportation  and 
subsistence  of  each  adult  emigrant,  and  not 
more  than  $15  for  infants  of  and  below  the 
age  of  ten  years.  The  lowestaverage  sum  re- 
quired being  $50,  this  act,  therefore,  allowed, 
in  some  cases  only  one  half,  and  in  many  oth- 
ers, but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  neces- 
sary amount.  This  restriction,  with  other 
provisions,  has  rendered  the  act  almost  to- 
tally inefficient.  During  the  first  year  after 
its  passage,  only  one  hundred  and  seven  free 
negroes  were  colonized,  which  required  an 
expenditure  of  $5,350,  ot  which,  only  the 
trifling  sum  of  $675  was  paid  by  the  Sts^te» 
the  remaining  sum  of  $4,675  being  supplied 
by  the  Virginia  Cdonization  Society ;  and 
during  the  second  year,  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  were  colonized,  at  an  expense 
of  $7,250,  of  which  the  State  paid  $2,250, 
and  the  said  Society  the  sum  of  $5,000:  the 
residue  of  the  appropriations  for  the  last  two 
years,  being  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  has  been,  of  course,  unused. 
Should  the  Legislature  refuse  to  adopt  more 
permanent  and  effectual  measures  for  the 
removal  of  this  population,  your  memorialists 
would  respectfully  but  urgently  pray,  that 
the  act  of  March,  1850,  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  passed,  and  that  the  unexpen- 
ded residue  of  the  last  two  years'  apjntipri- 
ations,  may  be  devoted,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  same  object.  Your  memorialists,  how- 
ever, can  not  forbear  the  hope  that  thQ  Le- 
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gislature  will  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy — 
a  wise  and  permanent  policy,  looking  to  the 
gradual,  but  final  eradication  of  this  great 
moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  which  we 
have  so  long  endured.   £ven  upon  the  score 
of  economy  alone,  that  policy  commends  it- 
self to  public  consideration  and  speedy  adop- 
tion.    In  the  lessened  expenditures  for  crim- 
inal charges,  a  great  portion  of  which  the 
Commonwealth  pays  for    the    prosecution 
and  punishment  of  culprit  free  negroes,  in 
the  improved  habits,  and,  consequently,  in- 
creased value  of  our  slaves,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral moral  improvement  of  the  commimity 
at  large,  ample  compensation  would  be  re- 
ceived for  the  funds  necessary  to  remove 
the  free  colored  population  from  the  State. 
And   now,  that  under    the  auspices  of  a 
more  popular  Constitution  and  of  more  liberal 
legislation,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  resources,  physical,  moral  and  intellectu- 
al, of  the  Commonwealth,  are  to  be  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  every  element  of  social  progress 
to  receive  a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  a 
more  opportune  and  favorable  period  could 
not  be  selected  for  the  eradication  of  the 
great  evil  of  which  all  complain.    That  the 
General  Assembly,  in  its  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism, and  the  generous  feelings  of  a  noble 
humanity,   may  grant  the  prayer  of  your 
memorialists,  your  memorialists  will  ever, 
fcc. 


Ah,  happy  hours !  bow  flitted  on 
The  mornings  bright — 
In  the  efialgence  of  the  light, 
The  rosy  light  of  boyhood**  dawn ! 

But  they  are  gon»-*nioet  of  all  aftc, 
My  hope,  my  stay; 
She  married  many  a  weary  day 
Ago ; — no  less  My  memory  1 
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THE  HILL-SIDE  SPRING. 

How  aid  the  fainting  memory 
The  eyes  o*  the  heart! 
The  life  of  old — its  happier  part — 
Can  neYsr,  there  enshrined  die. 

Those  olden  days,  how  faint  and  pale 
To  the  mind*s  eyes ! 
But,  in  my  heart  I  found  her  sighs 
Her  image.    It  can  never  fail ! 

Do  you  remember,  faithful  friend, 

To  whom  I  write, 

The  spring  that  bathed  the  marble  white, 

0*er  which  the  apple  boughs  still  bend  T 

Yott  cannot  surely  haTe  forgot 
The  hours  passed  there ! 
The  goldeu-hued  and  raven  hair 
That  glimmer  still  around  the  spot? 
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It  is  a  place  whither  Pve  often  gone 

For  peace,  and  fonn4  it — secret,  hushed  and  cool-* 

A  beautiful  recess  in  neighbouring  woods 

Arched  overhead  and  girt  around  with  green, 

Domelike  and  dim,  yet  no  where  so  enclosed 

But  that  the  gentlest  breezes  reach  the  spot, 

Unwearied  and  unweakened,  and  when  tbey. 

Those  musical  confusers  of  sweet  sounds. 

Sleep,  you  may  sometimes  with  unstartled  ear 

Catch  the  far  fall  of  voices,  how  remote 

You  know  not,  and  you  do  not  care  to  know. 

No  livelier  influence  hath  entrance  there. 

A  narrow  opehing  in  the  branched  roo^ 

A  single  one,  is  large  enough  to  show 

With  that  half  glimpse  which  dreamere  love  so  much. 

The  blue  air  and  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 

Thither  I  say  I  often  bend  my  steps. 

When  griefs  depress,  or  joys  disturb  my  hear^ 

And  find  the  calm  I  look  for,  or  return 

Strong  with  the  quiet  rapture  in  my  son!. 

But  one  day~ 
One  of  those  July  days  when  winds  have  fled 
One  knows  not  whither,  I,  most  sick  in  mind 
With  thoughts  that  shall  be  nameless,  yet  no  doabt 
Wrong,  or  at  least  unhealthful,  since  they  had 
No  real  cause  of  gloom  and  wrought  no  end, 
I,  with  these  thoughts,  and  on  this  summer  day, 
Entered  the  accustomed  haunc»  and  foond  lor  onca 
No  medicinal  virtue. 

Not  a  leaf 
Stirred  with  the  whispering  welcome  which  I  songht. 
But  in  a  close  and  humid  atmosphere, 
Every  fair  plant  and  intertangled  bough 
Hung  lax  and  lifeless.    Something  in  the  place, 
Its  utter  stillness,  the  unusual  heat. 
And  some  more  secret  influence  I  thought. 
Weighed  on  the  sense  like  sin.    Above,  I  saw. 
Though  not  a  cloud  was  visible  in  Heaven, 
The  pallid  sky  look  through  a  glazed  mistt 
Like  a  blue  eye  in  death. 

The  change,  perhaps, 
Was  natural  enough— my  jaundiced  sight, 
The  weather  and  the  time  explain  it  all. 
Yet  did  I  drew  a  lesson  from  the  spot. 
Which  I  commend  to  thought.    Reader  1  if  thou 
Hast  any  sacred  sorrow  at  thy  heart. 
Look  to  the  stare  for  solace,  call  on  winds 
And  watera  for  a  blessing,  seek  in  flowers, 
The  voiceful  and  the  voKel«Mi  things  of  eardi 
That  sympathy  man  gives  not — they  shall  bring 
Fresh  from  the  heart  of  Nature  balm  to  thine. 
But  for  the  mind  which  makes  its  own  dark  grJc6, 
These  have  what  life  baa—notluBg.  AfiLAi7» 
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Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WElTTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT  A  CAPTAIN   OF  U.   8.   DRAGOONS. 

Jwu  20f*,  '45. — W6  marched  to-d«y,  twenty- 
Kves  miles  to  the  crossing;  place  of  the  Platte 
river.  la  all  this  distance,  there  was  grass  but 
■t  two  spots;  and  few  buffaloes  were  seen. 

I  was  riding  near  the  head  of  the  column,  over 
tliebare  prairie,  when  suddenly,  within  twenty 
jards,  sp  sprang  a  griazly  bear !  He  ran  about 
eigbtj  paces,  threw  himself  about,  and  stood 
some  moments,  gazing  at  us  with  his  head  high 
raised.  **  Grizzly  bear !  *'  was  shouted  down  the 
column,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  true  hunters, 
which  strongly  tested  the  punctilios  of  disci- 
piise:  a  half  dozen  of  us  spurred  to  instant  pur- 
suit: away  we  galloped,  toward  the  mountain, 
at  greater  than  buffalo  speed.  That  bold  hunter, 
Capt.  M.,  the  foremost,  headed  and  turned  back 
(be  bear— roood  a  slight  swell — when  some  of 
vs  saddeoly  naet  it;  whereupon,  a  dragoon's 
liorse,  in  great  fright,  gave  its  rider  a  tremen- 
deos  fall ;  hia  danger  added  new  excitement,— 
several  shots  were  instantly  fired,  and  a  ball  fer^ 
Uioately  strikiog  its  shoulder,  turned  off  the  furi- 
ous beast  toward  the  river ;  near  it«  he  took  ref- 
ageinavery  small  hammock,  where  Capt.  M. 
ve^  rashly  followed.  The  bear  then  came  at 
faim  with  expanded  jaws  and  a  savage  roar,  that 
Mot  the  horse  about  with  a  desperate  leap,  which 
made  the  saddle  pommel  tear  open  the  Captain's 
▼est  to  his  chio  !  The  bear  then  dashed  on,  into 
the  river,  whore,  at  twenty  paces,  a  load  of  large 
shot  was  fired  into  the  back  of  his  head,  with  u« 
apparent  effect ;  three  men  followed  htm  there 
aod  might  have  killed  him,  as  he  ascended'  with 
difficulty  the  opposite  bank ;  but  he  escaped  into 
as  almost  impenetrable  thicket  uf  plum  boshes, 
&€.,  where,  it  being  very  extensive,  we  sought 
for  bim  in  vain. 

It  was  a  singular  thing,  that  the  moment  the 
bear  sprang  up  before  us,  near  the  same  spot  a 
very  large  aod  perfectly  coiled  rattle-snake  began 
BO  loud  and  tbreateaing  a  rattle,  as  to  divide  the 
attention  of  many  with  his  bearship. 

A  hare  shot  to-day,  although  quite  poor, 
weighed  seven  and  a  half  pounds ;  the  legs  were 
twelve  inches  long,  I  supped  on  a  "sageben," 
which  I  shot  with  my  pistol ;  its  quality  and  fla- 
vour seemed  to  partake  of  both  the  grouse  and 
chicken. 

Jtuie  2Std, — Independence  Rock. — Yesterday, 
We  forded  and  left  the  Platte,  to  turn  confused 
maases  of  mountains  with  picturesque  red-rock 
precipices,  which  there  begia  to  wall  it  in ;  it  ia 
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called  the  Red  Butes.  We  passed  one  springi 
with  a  little  grass,  about  half  way  of  our  march 
of  twelity  seven  miles  to  another.  The  last  half 
was  the  most  desolate  and  wild  region  we 
had  seen  :  high  plains  where  there  was  nothing 
but  clay  or  sand,  and  a  few  stunted,  dusty  arte- 
misias,  interspersed  with  great  rock-hills  of  dark 
volcanic  appearance.  We  had  to  dispute  pos- 
session with  buffalo  of  the  small  well-cropped 
oasis  where  we  encamped,  and  with  another 
grizzly  bear,  which  we  routed  out,  at  dusk,  after 
it  had  greatly  alarmed  the  horses. 

About  5  o'clock,  this  morning  we  w«re  in  tbe 
saddle,  anxious— with  the  famed  Sweet  Water 
for  our  goal— to  finish  the  remaining  twenty-five 
miles  of  desert.  We  passed  several  springs,  with 
a  little  grass,  bog,  aod  some  plum  bushes ;  as 
we  neared  the  river,  the  country  grew  more  wild- 
ly barren ;  there  was  a  great  plain  of  white  saud, 
and,  here  and  there,  of  glittering  Epaom  SalU  ! 
Amid  the  mirage  and  white  dust,  and  the  dizzy 
glow  of  reflected  light  and  heat,  which  nearly 
turned  the  brain,  I  have  still  in  my  mind's  eye  a 
kind  of  vision  of  the  indomitable  hunter,  Capt. 
M.,  scudding  over  far  black  slopes,  which  seemed 
themselves  in  wavy  motion,  fiercely  pursuing  fly- 
ing buffaloes:  it  was  a  rivalry  of  all  the  German 
extravagance  of  their  favorite  legend  of  the  wild 
huntsman.  The  facts  seem  simple,  but  there 
was  an  unnatural  strangeness,  a  suffocating, 
alarming  heat  ia  the  dazzling  plains,  and  the 
black  hills,  that  gave  a  dreamy  confusion  and 
doubt  to  realities.  Did  then,  the  strange  mirage 
cheat  the  senses  with  apparitions  of  a  desperate 
hunter,  on  that  wonderful  gray  horse,  pursuing 
black  monsters,  far,  far  and  indistinctly  into  th9 
glowiug  haze  1 

After  ail,  we  knew  it  was  Ben.  Moore,*  or  the 
devil !  But  it  had  always  been  said  that  he  would 
follow  a  buffalo  to  the  abode— left  to  that  imagina- 
tion which  here  seemed  realized. 

But  onward  moved  our  silent  procession ;  each 
followed  the  whitened  horse  before  him ;  nothing 
more  could  then  be  aeea ;  and  expiring  fancy, 
and  distressing  fact  were  shadowing  forth  to- 
gether the  prospect  of  numerous  equestrian  sta- 
tues of  salt;  and  none  of  us  looked  back,  which 
might  figure  in  our  unhappy  history;  when,  pres- 
to! a  puff  of  good  natured  air,  blew  pain  and 
doubt  and  dust  away!  We  were  on  a  verdant 
sod,  laved  by  a  crystal  stream.  Just  behind  us, 
was  a  pillar;  no,  a  little  mountain;  a  single  rock 
of  granite. 

Ah!  not  long,  bright  Sweet  Water!  did  wo 

"Captain  B.  D.  Moore,  Ist  Dragoons,  at  San  Pasaral, 
California,  Dec.  6th,  1846,  fell  in  a  charge,  far  ahead  of 
I  he  foremost,  amid  a  circln  of  foes,  to  whom  he  would  not 
surrender !  I  was  told,  soon  after,  that  the  enemy,  fall  of 
admiratioDi  strove  hard  to  disarm  and  save  him. 
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fafrain  thy  tempting  embrace :  thou  wert  a  Lethe 
to  the  deeert  behind ;  all  illuaion  faded  from  the 
delif^htAii  realitiea  or  thy  bath. 

^he  rarity  and  dryness  of  this  air  is  proved  in 
Ml  aocient  bufTalo skull,  fuuud  here,  with  the  ears, 
aad  ioch-thick  bide  dried  and  preserved. 

It  is  near  midnight.  Silence  reigns  in  the  de- 
sert; but  now  and  then,  come  the  cries  of  wolves 
from  the  mountains.  They  give  an  almost  su- 
pernatural tone  to  these  solemn  solitudes.  The 
repose  which  twenty  hours  of  excitement  and 
toil  demand,  is  banished.  H ark !  how  they  bowl ! 
Be  grandly  dreary,  and  ye  will  bo  attuned  to  the 
beart!  Yes,  never  better  to  a  sentimental  girl, 
the  gentlest  breathings  of  an  solian  harp.  Ah ! 
bow  very  doleful  is  that  plaint !  Never,  titwr  the 
doleiiil !  Give  me  the  placid  calm,  with  which 
the  soul  may  revel  in  fairy  creations,  adorned  by 
all  the  iowers  of  thought,  or  proud  action,  the 
storm  of  wild  and  passionate  will.  The  gilded 
and  painted  memory,  or  fierce  oblivion. 

Come,  O.  sleep!  thou  luxury  to  the  happiest: 
thou  matchlese  blessing  to  those  that  may  not  be 
comforted.  Come  deathlike;  profound  as  Ad ara*s 
first.  Oh!  fated  Progenitor!  2'^cn  from  near 
thy  soft  heart,  sprang  its  resistless  enemy ;  ever- 
more armed  agaiust  the  peace  of  thy  unhappy 
aons!  Nay,  the  very  Angels  surrendered  Hea- 
ven, and  trembling,  yielded  to  her  arms. 

June  25lA.  Independence  Kock,  which  we 
left  yesterday  morning,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  a  thousand  long ;  it  is  the 
first  appearance  of  a  strange  ridge  of  granite 
masses,  near  a  hundred  miles  long,  which  stands 
ID  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Sweet  Water  for  near  half  its  course,  from  the 
South  Pass  to  the  Platte,  runs  near  its  southern 
base. 

Some  of  its  dome-like  elevations  are  near 
1,500  feet  high ;  apparently  no  tree  or  shrub, — 
no  beast  or  bird  relieves  its  stern  and  lifeless 
gray;  its  monumental  solemnity.  For  bow  many 
ages,  since  its  upheaval  by  the  primitive  fires. 
has  it  stood — changeless  in  summer  heats  and 
wintry  storms — in  untrodden  solitude;  in  awful 
•ilence ! 

But  the  *'  Rock  '*  is  isolated ;  and  I  rode  ahead 
several  miles  over  a  plain,  yesterday  morning, 
hoping  to  surprise  a  chamois,  or  "  bighorn,"  at 
the  **Devirs  Gate,'*  the  actual  extremity  of  the 
ridge. 

So  named  perhaps  by  some  earnest  believer  in 
•atanic  grandeur,  it  is  in  truth  the  gateway/^o- 
sen,  (for  its  romantic  beauty,  I  shall  say)  by  that 
fair  and  gentle  offspring  of  mountain  dell,  the 
better  named  Sweet  Water;  for,  we  practical 
portals  led  our  martial  train  with  peaceful  ease 
by  a  much  gentler  portal,  to  its  valley,  a  f  inooth ! 


gap  of  prairie  hill.  Whether  thus  formed  in  the 
comical  throes  of  nature — river  and  sundered 
r<»ck  together — or,  whether  the  waters  dammed 
and  falling,  wore  away  tbe  softer  trap-rock  veio 
through  the  granite,  less  resisting  than  the  bill  of 
stubborn  argil  and  gravel ;  so  it  is,  the  stream 
here  finds  an  outlet  through  a  profound  and  nar- 
row chasm  in  vertical  granite. 

There  are  vegetable  and  mineral  attractiooi 
and  repulsions.  The  Elm- twig  distorts  iiaelf. 
turning  short  back  to  avoid  the  contact  of  the 
locust :  the  parasite  selects  the  noblest  oak,  which 
trails  its  tender  foliage,  high  over  tbe  many  c^elf- 
dependent  neighbors,  as  the  teuderest  woman  oft 
chooses  the  most  sturdy  and  rugged  mate;  and 
certain  it  is,  this  merry  little  river,  whose  spark- 
ling waters  often  demurely  purl  over  golden 
sands;  this  very  coquette  of  all  the  mountain 
offspring,  if  it  ever  approaches  the  fir-^lad  ononn- 
tains  of  soft  inviting  blue,  turns  suddenly  back; 
leaves  too,  the  grassy  bed  of  tbe  valley;  and 
cleaves  to  the  stem  rocks :  nay,  aa  if  for  love,  or 
it  may  be,  for  strong  excitement  sake,  now  and 
then  it  enters  their  very  beart,  which  seenu  to 
open  to  embrace  it;  and  thus,  careleaa  of  tbe  dry 
and  melancholy  plain,  goes  sporting  throogh 
tbeir  stony  bed  in  fierce  or  joyous  triumph :  aod 
then  for  change  again,  it  comes  quietly  forth, 
more  deep  and  staid,  and  with  an  innoceot smile, 
to  the  bosom  of  the  tame  and  oeglecled  valley. 
But  I  have  left  tbe  "  gate  "  to  describe  the  walld 
and  interior. 

My  first  delight  being  calmed,  I  secured  my 
horse,  and  slung  my  rifle — that  I  might  better 
clamber  with  both  bands,  and  aioMwiik  liatun^ 
ascended  instinctively  to  a  happily  selected  nicfae 
of  this  her  favored  temple.  Alone!  O,  who 
among  men  would  chose  more  than  one  witnesi 
to  such  an  interview  ! 

I  was  a  hundred  feet  up,  and  well  within  tbe 
crooked  chasm :  all  breathless,  I  cast  my  eyes 
first  upward  to  the  grand  walla,  still  300  feet 
above,  and  approaching  in  dim  perspective ;  for 
crowning  evergreens  formed  an  arch«  as  if  offer- 
ing link  of  beauty  to  the  stem  masaee,  Crowaiog 
gloomily  above  the  abyss  which  had  soadered 
them  forever. 

Below,  the  waters  roared  aa  if  to  gather  cour- 
age to  dash  amongst  the  shapeleas  rocks;  boiling 
angrily,  they  increased  by  tbeir  misty  spray  the 
dizzy  awe  of  the  downward  view.  With  a  tli^ht 
pause  or  two,  they  reflect  a  gleam  of  light,  fibicb 
relieves  but  heightens  the  majestic  solemnity  of 
effect;  aod  then  eeem  to  hurry  forth  from  tb« 
dread  labyrinth,  to  meet  gladly  again  the  Ugbi 
of  day. 

I  have  stood  on  **Mafahaira  Pillar,**  ever- 
hanging  New  River  900  foot;  I  have  stndW 
Harper's  Ferry  from  every  point;  but  ^'Dsviii 
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Gate.**  with  ita  solemn  calm  profound*  wrnp^the 
mind  with  a  spell  which  no  glare  of  day  comes 
to  break ;  and  has  so  striking  an  Unity  in  its 
grandeur,  that  it  mast  receiTO  the  meed  of  sub- 
limitj. 

From  the  granite  range,  five  or  six  miles  to 
a  parallel  mountain  ridge  at  the  South,  is  called 
the  "Valley,*'  of  the  Sweet  Water;  it  is  in  fact, 
chiefly  one  slope  of  barren  hill,  whose  sands  and 
grave!  are  only  redeemed  from  nakedness  by 
melancholy  artemisias  and  absinthia;  to  the 
North  of  the  granite,  the  country  is  flat  and  more 
Tilley-like ;  I  should  say  then,  that  the  granite 
wTis  erupted  in  the  centre  of  the  valley;  in  the 
very  course  of  the  Sweet  Water. 

This  afternoon,  we  stopped  in  the  opening  of 
a  romantic  pass,  v^here  tbo  river  was  narrowly 
confioed  by  little  mountains  of  rock,  to  leave  a 
small  party  with  the  weakest  horses  to  await 
our  return.  Two  hunters,  who  bad  been  sent 
after  buffalo,  joined  us  there  with  trophies,  but 
with  the  uneasy  haste  of  a  retreat :  they  bad 
found  a  grizzly  bear  with  three  cubs,  and  had 
managed  to  kill  one  and  had  taken  a  second 
alive ;  bat  then  the  furious  dam  had  given  them 
a  chaae*  which  ibey  dared  not  stop  to  encounter, 
on  ground  broken  by  large  sage  bushes :  so  they 
bad  gladly  brought  off,  as  a  compromise,  the  two 
cubs ; — the  live  one,  exhausted  by  the  chase  and 
the  excessive  beat,  seemed  dead,  and  they  laid 
it  in  the  water;  a  crowd  of  men  were  gathered 
doeaJy  around,  when  suddenly  the  little  beast 
assumed  vigorous  life  with  so  fierce  a  growl,  as 
to  disperse  bis  spectators  like  a  bombshell. 

We  had  left  the  road  of  loose  sand,  and  now 
attempted  more  directly  to  pass  the  defile :  above 
OS,  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  great  shapeless 
rocks*  piled  loosely,  or  suspeoded  on  inequalities 
of  the  parent  moss,  threatened  to  fall,  as  many 
had  done  before ;  there,  scattered  about  in  the 
sparkling  rapids,  and  among  the  rosebushes  of 
the  narrow  bank,  nearly  barred  our  passage,  but 
we  foftanately  accomplished  it.  Soon  alter  we 
emerged  on  a  little  green  level— still  between 
the  meunCain  precipices— we  surprised  a  Aeek 
of  chamois  passing  from  one  to  the  other :  be- 
fore we  were  well  recovered  from  our  own  sur- 
prise tbey  bad  accomplished  their  object;  but 
immediately  several  hunters  were  scaling  the 
granite  is  parsuit;  and  a  lucky  one  reached  gun 
•hot  distaoce*  When  his  carfiine  awoke  from 
silence  echoes  which  bad  never  found  a  voice, 
wooaded  or  nol,  the  goats,  which  on  reaching 
their  native  rocks  bad  regained  ao  easy  confi- 
dence, seemed  now  winged  by  terror,  and  skim- 
ming the  almost  vertical  slopes  and  fearful  pre 
cipieea  of  smooth«  naked  granite,  with  a  daring 
valoeiff  «bkb  tnwwonderlhl,  admirabie,  taered- 


ibie  1     I  cannot  ex  press  the  thrilling  and  delight- 
ful surprise  it  j^ave  us. 

We  ascended  then  a  long  sandy  slope,  still 
between  granite ;  the  reflection  waa  blinding — 
the  heat  scorching :  there  was  no  sensible  per- 
spiration, owing  to  the  rapidity  of  evaporation ; 
hut  clouds  brought  shadows  to  our  relief;  and 
never  too  was  toil  sooner  forgotten.  At  the  top 
we  paused  insensibly,  and  all  gathered  there  jnst 
to  behold  and  gaze  excitedly  at  the  glittering 
summits  of  the  Reeky  Mountains.  Their  sharp 
pyramids  of  snow  seemed  to  penetrate, — and 
all  sun-lit— were  sublimely  relieved  by  the  dark 
clouds.  We  desceuded  to  find  a  level  camp 
ground  on  the  Sweet  Water;  and  the  telescope 
now  reveals  faintly  many  more  pinnacles  pene- 
trating dim,  airy  space,  beyond  the  eye's  power 
to  catch  the  bright  reflectionsof  their  snow  man- 
tles. Like  phantoms  they  seem,  mysteriously 
shadowing  forth  an  unknown  land, — anew  world. 

Near  the  camp,  rising  from  the  green  sward, 
stands  a  solitary  rock  of  granite :  it  is  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  I  ascended  and  sat  long  musing 
there — not  alone,  for  I  found  company  in  a  single 
shrub  which  straugely  flourished  near  the  very 
top. 

I  am  little  curious,  in  little  things,  and  seldom 
in  any  manner  "played  the  devil" — ^to  which 
they  often  lead  so  wonderfully;  but  in  this  stilted 
position,  I  was  a  daylight  Asmodeus:  the  doings 
of  all  the  little  world  below,  were  open  to  a 
glance ;  and  owing  to  the  strangely  ascending 
quality  of  sound,  which  I  had  observed  before,  I 
could  hear  all  their  uttered  thoughts;  at  fottr 
hundred  yards  rediarks  came  distinctly,  to  which 
the  person  addressed,  at  twenty  paces,  answered 
"what."*  I  lingered  until  the  torches  of  seme 
ex  temple  fishermen,  with  spears  or  gigs,  warned 
me  that  my  descent  was  becoming  perilous. 

27th  June, 

**  RepoRiog  from  ib«  noontide  sultriness, 
Couched  among  falling  columns*' — 

C.  "How  plessant  thus  to  repese  at  high 
noon  of  the  long,  hot  day,  on  a  bear  skin  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  our  willow;  and  in  full  view  of 
the  eternal  snows,  which  send  this  crystal  tide 
with  Its  delightful  verdure  !" 

Fs  **  The  green  valley  gave  ua  all  the  plea- 
sure of  an  unlooked  for  discovery — the  charm  of 
a  surprise.*' 

C  Pleasure  always  flies  a  studied  plan*  I 
like,  toe,  to  take  ralafortune  at  short  notice." 

F*  As  the  poor  buffalo  yesterday  did  theiiv; 
so  their  last  mouthful  of  grass  was  sweet !" 

C.  "  Did  yon  not  regret  to  dispossess  them  I 
They  seemed  to  lesve  with  a  real  reiartance; 
bnt  so  great  a  herd  must  soon  have  finbed'onr 
forage." 


Me 
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JP.  **I  cannot  remember  when  we  rested  be- 
fore !  eo  rarity  gives  it  a  greater  zest ;  but  we 
had  all  tbe  trouble  of  a  march,  to  come  three 
miles!  Well,  it  gave  us  a  good  appetite  for 
breakfast.*' 

C  "  Not  very  necessary  after  the  frosty  night. 
But  our  quiet  discussion  of  trout  and  buffalo 
steak,  was  a  good  introduction  to  repose  and  a 
pipe. 

**  How  beautifully  those  light  clouds  float  along 
from  the  east  wafted  by  the  gentkeairs  that  just 
give  music  to  the  leaves  over  bead.  Ye  far  wan- 
dererers!  are  ye  meseengers  from  that  busy 
worfd?  If  so,  pass  on;  and  those  white  sum- 
mits—those representatives  of  Nature*s  sim- 
plicity, will  receive  you  quite  ufimoved  ! 

"  What  is  the  world  to  m?  Not  much  more 
than  we  to  them ! 

*  Let  the  wide  arch*  of  the  ranged  empire  fall  I 
Here  is  my  space.* " 

F.  Ah!  but  Anthony  thus  spoke  under  the 
excitement  of  a  powerful  passion.*' 

C  **  Most  sapieut,  true ;  for  does  be  not  soon 
add, 

'  Now  for  the  lore  of  Love,  and  her  soft  Inun^ 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  bafsh : 
There*0  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  streteh 
Withoat  some  pleasure  now.* 

«*I  rather  think  there  is  nothing  worth  living 
for  beside  Love,  Music  add  War." 

F.  — **  And  a  pipe  !  for  what  content,  you 
heathen,  does  it  not  appear  to  give  you.  And 
the  beauty  of  this  sparkling,  *but  calm  morning 
is  something  to  live  for,  and  gratefully  too." 

C.  **  Beauty!  I  worship  beauty!  I  enjoy 
it  in  the  tiny  flower — it  absorbs  me  in  the  bright 
spring  landscape,  where  Nature  has  kindly  played 
the  artist,  or  in  the  sunset  clouds  which  methinks 
good  angels  paint  in  heaven's  own  colours ;  it 
enchants  me  in  smiling  eyes  and  lips  wreathing 
their  divine  intelligence  with  a  halo  of  love !" 

F.    "  Bravo !" 

C.  **Thu8  love  at  last,  as  love  at  first — all- 
absorbing — feeding  upon  music,-— sporting  with 
war;— -love,  the  link  of  earth  to  heaven, — love 
is  all  in  all !" 

(F.  *'He  must  have  been  reading  Saint 
John !") 

C.  **  The  beauty,  then,  which  now  soothes 
me  momentarily,  is  but  a  sweet  minister  to  the 
soul — to  which  absence  is  tbe  doomed  evil,  but 
space  immaterial— and  leads  it  with  a  melan- 
choly joy,  to  the  imaginative  conmmt^n  of  love.'* 

F*  **  When  I  have  you  committed,  fairly  pin- 
ned in  contradiction,  you  fly  off  into  a  maze  of 
extravagant  fancies,  where  I  should  be  lost  as 
well,  if  I  followed." 


C  "And  get  the  best  of  it!  Ab !  my  good 
friend,  let  this  wild  mountain  air  have  fair  play; 
let  us  with  the  desert's  freedom  joyously  float 
convention  and  opinion — upstart  usurpers!— let 
us  make  mocking  sport  of  the  prosaic  solemnity 
of  ignorant  prejudice ; — let  us  shoot  popguos  at 
least,  against  the  solid  bulwarks  where  folly  aod 
selfishness  sit  enthroned !" 

F,  *'  Then  fire  away ! — though  bang  me  if  I 
know  what  you  mean." 

C.  You  are  so  poetical !  The  material  wil- 
derness, with  no  fair  spirit  minister,  would  siak 
us  to  mere  animals.  Well,  I  mean  that  fanatics, 
hypocrites  and  malicious  gossips  generally  role 
society :  sometimes  under  the  cloak  of  religion,— 
sometimes  as  envious,  presumptuous  censors.— 
they  intimidate  the  true  and  innocent,  who  resist 
not,  nor  despise, — but  slavishly  cower  before 
their  unMudhing  falsehood :  thus,  all  pure  sim- 
plicity of  manners, — all  the  most  private  aod  sa- 
cred relations  of  life  are  blnrred  by  their  foul  ia- 
trusion.  I  mean,  too,  that  life  is  burtheoed  with 
a  thousand  artificial  cares  and  anxieties:  tbe 
growth  of  envy,  jealousy  and  folly,  the  prolific 
brood  of  another  arch -tyrant,  fashion.'* 

F,  **  Well !  what  care  we  in  this  honest  wil- 
derness! Care  for  nothing  yon  cannot  help,  1$ 
the  sum  of  my  philosophy." 

C.  *^  But  w  ho  lives,  who  may  not  be  wonoded 
through  another ! — Then  so  be  it !  let  us  treat 
the  whole  world  as  it  has  done  na,  and — forget 
it !  I  dare  say,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  beyond  some 
family  ties,  there  is  not  upon  the  wide  earth  a 
heart  in  sympathy  with  our  good  or  ill;  whose 
even  beat  would  be  as  much  disturbed,  were  this 
wild  sod  to  cover  us  forever,  as  at  the  most  ephe- 
meral of  the  trifling  cares  which  make  up  their 
petty  lives." 

F,  **  At  last  yon  have  struck  a  chord  that  ta- 
swers  as  to  the  touch  of  truth !  And  as  for  love, 
I  know  none  better  than  that  of  the  she-bear  for 
her  cub ;  and  that  lasts,  and  is  returned,  just  so 
long  as  circumstance  and  inUresi  bind." 

C.  *'  O !  my  friend !  Is  there  not  then  a  pore 
soul-love,  a  deathless  friendehipi,  **  passing  tbe 
love  of  women,*'  which  all  life's  trials  and  the 
world's  baseness  cannot  soil  or  sapl  If  that  be 
truth,  'twere  better  never  to  look  into  her  Me- 
dusa face !  O  !  better  to  cheriah  enthuaiasm, 
(despite  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  eefd,  caleolt- 
ting  woman;)  belter,  (as  it  would  l»ecome)  a 
blind  heroism  of  credulity !  Ay,  a  faeroiem  of 
policy, — like  that  of  the  great  Cortex,  who 
burnt,  unread,  the  proofs  of  a  conspiracy,  raijier 
than  embrace  damning  doubt." 

Evenings'—In  this  day  of  rest,  each  has  fol- 
lowed his  bent ;  some,  headed  by  Capt.  M.,  of 
course,  haveNvandered  to  the  stony,  aunny  hiU». 
seeking  the  excitement  of  baniiBg ;— others  fi»k ; 
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stiU  worse,  bat  de  gustibus,)  others  sleep  away 
ibe  day.  As  for  myself,  with  my  pipe  and  pen, 
and  my  plum  buab — my  occupation  appears. 
Nothing  discorba  me,  but  that  a  luckleaa  brood 
of  magpief  inhabit  my  plum  buah.  Heavens ! 
bow  tbey  chatter!  How  querulously  and  Bercely 
they  chatter!  No  girl -school  could  equal  it.  I 
shall  assuredly  skin,  and  stuff,  at  least  one  of 
them;  or  slit  a  tongue— which  might  make  the 
matter  worse. 

This  same  plum  bush  is  a  singular  affair :  its 
Items  are  three  feet  through,  and  so  closely 
wound  together,  that  little  is  wanting  to  a  solid 
oiaM:  bat  the  half  are  dead, — and  on  their  dry 
limbs,  hangs  the  wool  of  buffalo,  rubbed  off  yes- 
[erday. 

The  bright  Sweet  Water,  giving  in  the  mom- 
Dg  strong  indications  of  a  devious  and  capricious 
*ourie,  we  yesterday  reluctantly  resigned  her 
:heerfnl  company,  and  betook  ourselves  to  her 
companions,  the  hills;  in  the  hope,  however — 
vhich  was  not  disappointed — that  we  should  find 
fomotbing  new  and  pleasing  in  their  more  seri- 
iw  company. 

After  a  delightful  drink  of  the  water  of  a  little 
(Teeo  bog,  which  has  masses  of  ice  near  itssur- 
sce,  (and  without  accounting  for  this  strange 
act,  I  will  merely  mention  that  hot  as  it  is  by 
lay,  water  froze  last  night  in  my  tent,)  we  grad- 
Bally  ascended  what  seemed  a  vast  plain; — the 
^raoite  masses  began  to  disappear ; — to  the  left, 
tbe  bine  mountains  became  prairie  hills;  the 
sBow  clad  Wind  River  peaks  were  steadily  be- 
fore Qs.  We  exchanged  loose  sand  for  a  gravel 
Mil;  for  some  soil  there  is,  with  a  scant,  yellow 
Sraas ; — but  mosses  are  more  common  :  the  uni- 
versal wild  sage  is  thinner  and  smaller ; — heath- 
cock  and  hares  have  nearly  disappeared — there 
'%  instead,  a  brownish  rabbit, — and  curlews  too, 
whose  wild  cries  are  well  atone  with  the  scenery. 
AboQt  mid-day  we  were  ascending  a  very  dry, 
hard  road — as  it  seemed — when  we  met  a  stream 
of  water ! — making  a  deliberate,  but  very  sure 
progress.  It  was  not  much,  "  for  a  new  coun- 
try/* but  I  thought  it  remarkable.  Then  we 
found  buffalo,  and  bad  a  good,  old  fashioned  and 
toccessful  chase.  We  were  on  very  high  ground, 
>Dd  tbe  scenery  was  noble;  far  away  toward 
ibe  left,  to  the  south  of  the  Pass — that  giant  gate- 
way to  the  western  continent — the  mountains 
risiDg  again  in  forbidding  grandeur; — great  plains 
in  front  which  might  lead  to  the  new  ocean, — 
hot  io  part  relieved  by  towering  mountains  glit- 
^V^og  with  snow  down  nearly  to  our  level ; — 
while  more  to  the  right,  a  majestic  table  Bluff, 
8.000  feet  high  I  seemed  there  to  bound  the  earth. 

But  suddenly,  with  a  delightful  surprise,  we 
looked  down  into  the  smiling  face  and  bosnm  of 
our  little  coquette,  Sweet  Water,  all  renewed  in 


grace, and  blooming  in  a  glittering  dress  of  green: 
absence  gave  appreciation  and  zest  to  the  meet* 
ing.  She  was  now  in  a  sweet,  secluded  valley, 
three  miles  long,  on  which  high  stony  hills  every 
where  walling  it  in,  frowned  in  vain.  She  only 
smiled  the  more ! 

And  its  attractions  had  gathered  there  a  vast 
herd  of  buffalo,  which  surprised  us  as  much — so 
unusual  have  such  become.  But  here  comes 
Frank  again :  well,  rest  is  evidently  not  a  time 
for  dull  narrative. 

F*  **  Most  industrious  of  scribblers,  I  give 
you  good  eveuing !  How  charming,  for  a  change, 
is  our  old  friend.  Siesta!  I  hope  the  beantiful 
nymphs  of  this  happy  valley,  if  they  suffice  you, 
hovered  over  your  dreams.  But,  in  tmth,  I  think 
yon  dream  all  day,  when  no  wild  bull  is  a-foot* 
Hast  thou,  most  favored  mortal,  tempted  an  Ege- 
ria  from  her  sacred  fountain  and  grove  to  meet 
thee,  where  others  groan  in  very  spirit,  in  the  hot 
and  dusty  stony  barrens?" 

C*  '*Tou  are  quite  overpowering!  Tour 
dreams  surely  were  spirituous.  But  a  truce  to 
day-dreams ;  light  as  they  are,  the  whole  world 
granteth  them  not  a  foundation  spot !" 

F.  (Hi  has  turned  the  tables,)  •*  Well,  the 
Captain  has  got  back;  and  has  had  an  interest- 
ing excursion.  He  went  a  dozen  miles  over — or 
down — to  the  Wind  River,  (or  a  branch,)  whicb 
he  says  is  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  this ;  and 
that  the  mountains,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
appear  from  thence  far  more  lofty  and  grand .^ 

C.  **  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go !  Is  it  not  wa- 
ter of  the  Yellowstone  ?" 

F.  •' Yes;  but  first  of  the  Big  Horn,  whtcb 
takes  its  name  from  your  **  chamois*' — they  are 
all  goats — that  is  a  fork  of  the  Yellowstone. 
But  is  not  this  a  sweet  valley !  I  have  bathed 
in  the  beautiful  little  river,  where  it  is  five  feet 
deep ;  the  sands  seemed  of  gold, — and  on  the 
bank  I  found  ripe  strawberries.*' 

C.  "  They  have  a  story  of  Capl.  B.,  whose 
travels  this  way  were  published,  that  he  spent  a 
day  or  two  here,  collecting  the  yellow  mica  sand, 
in  the  belief  that  it  tsos  Rold.  But  while  yoa 
have  been  indulging  In  toe  beautiful,  which  I 
hope  stirred  somewhat  the  poetical  element, 
which  exists  perhaps  in  all,  and  is  dormant  in 
few  elevated  minds,  I  have  found  in  the  ragged 
hill-side  food  for  thought  at  least;— the  impression 
of  a  sea-shell  in  primitive  limestone; — this,  at  the 
top,  or  rather  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  Moun- 
tains, (for  this  South  Pass,  60  miles  wide,  has 
not  the  characteristics  of  a  mountain,  is  merely 
the  highest  steppe  of  the  continent,)  is  a  fruitful 
subject  for  palcDontologicat  research,  if  such  be 
not  without  the  pale  of  your  practical  system  ?" 

F,  ^*  Bah  !  your  modern  geognosy  Is  a  hum- 
bug I  or,  too  deep  at  least,  for  a  wandering  dra- 
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gooD.  Now.  would  you  go  about  determiDing 
the  nge  of  the  formation  from  your  kaoivledge 
of  the  shell  ?  or  give  it  physiological  gradation 
from  your  profound  knowledge  of  superposition 
of  strata  ?" 

C  ••  The  former,  if  I  only  Icntw  it.  You 
will  allow  me  at  least,  on  your  own  recommen- 
dation to  note  the  fact  in  my  journal  ?" 

F.  '*  Of  course ;  but  with  becoming  modesty. 
It  is  enough  to  ruffle  one,  to  have  such  a  long 
word  thrust  at  him,  of  a  pleasant  summer  even- 
ing, and  a  thousand  miles  from  a  library." 

C  *^  But  good  heavens !  do  not  condemn  a 
word  for  its  length.  Patoeontology  is  an  almost 
)>oetical  triumph,  which  throws  an  attractive 
grace  over  the  sterility  of  geognostic  investiga- 
tions and  symbols  on  the  human  tombs,  which 
•throw  beams  of  startling  light  over  the  obscurity 
of  fabulous  antiquity, — so  when  we  discover  the 
traces  or  remains  of  existing,  or  the  extinct  life 
of  the  old  world,  their  natural  tombs — the  fossil 
rocks — are  monuments  on  which  Time  thus  re- 
cords their  relative  ages.  It  is  a  beautiful  chro- 
nometry  of  .the  earth's  surface  !*' 

P.    **  Allow  roe  then  a  few  years  of  devotion 

to  the  study  of  the  analysis  of  primitive  zodlogy 
and  botany,  and  I  will  then,  if  possible,  give  you 
my  speculations  with  all  the  boldness  of  poetical 
science  upon  the  formation  and  age  of  the  con- 
tinent— all  by  the  light  of  your  chronological, 
fossiliferous,  infernal  shell  i" 

C«  **  1  understand  you.  Ne  iutor  ultra  crej)- 
idam.  But  there  is  ever  **  speculation  in  the 
eye"  and  face  of  nature.  Did  you  notice  yes- 
terday that  great  leveUtopped  bluif  ?  There  is 
Aomething  in  the  idea  of  grandeur  with  which 
these  high  plains  inspire  me,  that  I  cannot  fully 
understand." 

F*  '*  It  it  not  the  impression  of  massiveness, 
which  the  extent  of  the  level  shape  adds  to  the 
effect  of  height?" 

C  **  Something  of  the  sort : — perhaps  so.  I 
have  been  reminded  by  some  of  these  lofty  ta- 
ble-lands, so  swelling  as  to  hide  all  the  earth  be- 
yond, of  a  feature  of  Niagara ;  that  scene  of 
.backnied  sublimity,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
nothing  new  can  be  said  or  written.  But  it  was 
Cbe  rapids,  and  not  the  falls,  whose  smooth  de- 
scent the  eye  measures  by  the  banks,  that  im- 
pressed me  most,  and  with  an  effect  that  I  cer- 
tainly have  aot  heard  or  read  of.  Standing  on 
the  Canadian  side,  much  below  the  falls,  in  full 
view  of  the  rapids,  ia  all  the  foaming  majesty 
of  their  long  rocky  descent,  I  could  see  nothing 
beyond — nothing  between  them  and  the  sky, 
whose  glittering  light  clouds  seemed  blended  with 
-their  bright  foam  and  spray.  Then  came  with 
the  strong  semblance,  the  sublime  idea  that  the 


mighty  flood  was  rolling  forth  conttoually  from 
the  high  heavens  i" 

•  «  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

Farewell,  my  friend !     Soon  the  desert  shaD 
receive  me. 

''Farewell !  with  Ami  alone  may  rest  the  puiii." 
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Time  afo  Tide  :  Or,  Strive  and  Wtm.  By  A,  S.  Rsf, 
Aothor  of  **  James  Moa^oy,"  **To  Imv^  and  to  b« 
I^oved,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York.  D.  Appleioa  &Co. 
200  Broadway.    1852. 

Mr.  Roe  will  lose,  by  this  new  work,  none  of  the  repu- 
tation he  acquired  by  his  excellent  and  pop olar moral  tafe 
of  James  Montjoy."  His  power  lies  in  deaeribiair  with 
great  natnralness  and  feeling,  everyday  scenes  and  char- 
acters—in daguerreotyping  the  real  life  struggles  of  ml 
life  peraonaged,  with  the  **  hostilities,"  as  Carljle  would 
aay,  which  surround  and  stand  in  the  path  of  morfaU. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  rhetoric  abont  this  author's 
style,  no  striving  after  eflect  by  thoaa  carnally  moulded 
and  elaboratod  periods  which  characterize— and  not  fs 
vonLbly»so  many  of  the  poet-authors  of  our  daj  and 
generation.  Mr.  Roe's  narrative  flowa  on  without  effort 
— it  is  a  brook  winding  through  pleasant,  cheerful  sce- 
nery, not  a  torrent. 

Sach  works  will  forever  be  popular;  and  w3l  Gve  and 
be  read  for  their  home  truth,  when  many  volames  of  macb 
greater  pretension  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  b^  liine 
and  change.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be<  The  writer 
who  purifies  in  any  degree  one  human  heart,  or  recoocilfs 
that  heart  to  its  earthly  state  of  probation,  has  done  ntore 
for  humanity  than  many  a  celebrated  pfailoMpher  and 
man  of  science.  *'Time  and  Tide**  is,  as  we  have  said, 
an  eYcry  day  story  of  everyday  people — showing  thrir 
struggiings  and  miarortunes,  but  their  successes  and  hap- 
pinesses too ;  but  the  moral  of  the  book  is  summed  up  ia 
the  second  division  of  the  title— Strive  and  Win !  Bravt 
words  these,  which  hold  how  much  of  deep  phitoaophT, 
how  much  of  lofty  counsel !  In  them  is  the  esacnce  of 
all  human  wisdom,  and  they  are  the  true  talisman  which 
will  open  for  all  the  roost  heavily  closed  doors.  The  char 
acters  have  great  truthfulness,  and  Charles,  and  Frank, 
and  his  sister  Emily,  will  be  fiivorites  with  every  reader;— 
as  will  not  those  worthies  Marsh  aad  Twioeall.  The  ar^ 
rest  of  Charles,  on  a  criminal  charge,  is  told  with  great 
beauty  and  force ;  and  there  are  many  such  pages  in  the 
book  where  power  and  grace  are  blended. 

The  author  fails,  however,  in  one  particular— and  badlr. 
Old  Peter,  the  negro  factotum  of  Mrs.  Slaaisy,  does  «ot 
talk  '*  African'*— for  we  may  aloHisl  elevate  iato  a  sepa- 
rate tongue  ibe  negro  managemeat  of  Eaglish*  No  one 
who  has  listened  frequeatly,  or  with  attentiott,  to  the  oe- 
gro's  paioUf  would  have  written  the  passages  in  qoeatioo. 

We  recommend  **  Time  and  Tide**  to  all  oar  itaden. 
It  may  be  found  at  the  bookstere  of  A-  Macris.' 
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OrrLurss  or  Evousb  Litkbaturc.  By  Thoma»  B.\ 
Sham,  A  NeiD  American  EdUion  wUh  a  8keieh  </ 
Ameriean  IMerature.  By  Henry  T,  Tuekerman, 
Philadelphia :  Biancbani  &  Lea.    1852. 

The  first  Ajneiican  edition  of  Mr.  Shaw's  volume  has 
beea  a  book  of  cooAtant  reference  with  us  ever  since  its 
pabliration.  The  work  is  rendered  more  valuable  in  its 
preseot  form  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  Sketch 
of  American  Literature.  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  executed 
bis  (ark  with  taste  and  judgment  and  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  the  performance,  ia  that  which  belongs 
to  all  northern  works  of  this  character — injustice  to  south- 
era  writrrs.  There  seems  a  fixed  and  determined  pur- 
pose 00  the  part  of  all  New  England  authors  to  recognize 
ootbiog  of  literary  excellence  beyond  the  Potomac.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  present  Sketch,  we  see  every  southern 
liUeraUitr,  who  b  mentioned  at  all,  dismissed  in  a  single 
paragraph,  whtlft  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sioD  of  northern  minds.  We  think  this  very  unfair,  and 
especially  did  we  not  look  for  it  in  Mr.  Tuckerman,  who 
has  uiaoy  southern  admirers,  and  whose  literary  merits 
hare  been  acknowledged,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  by 
(he  Soatbern  Quarterly  Review. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


caught  anything  of  its  licentiousness.  But  while  we  re- 
gret the  form  of  the  work,  we  are  not  insensible  to  its  mer- 
its,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  luxuriance  of 
imagery,  and  depth  of  philosophical  reflection,  the  Graek 
Girl  doaerves  to  be  widely  read.  We  should  like  to  lay 
some  passages  from  it  before  our  readers,  but  we  think 
they  will  derive  a  juster  impression  of  Mr.  Simmon's  pow* 
ers  from  a  perusal  of  the  entire  work,  and  we  therefore  ad* 
vise  them  to  buy  it  upon  our  simple  imprimaiur. 
It  may  be  o  >  ained  of  J.  W.  Randolph. 

The  Poetical  Works  op  Fitz-Green  ^allscx. 
New  Edition.  Redfield.  Clinton  HaU.  New  York. 
1852. 

Halleck  is  a  poet  aAerourown  heart,  though  the  Tenny- 
sonian  taste  of  the  day  has  exalted  others  above  him,  who 
are  more  psychological  (or  more  egotistical)  than  he,  and 
throw  around  their  ideas  a  cloudier  drapery  of  language* 
We  therafore  thank  Mr.  Redfield  for  this  seasonable  and 
handsome  edition  of  bis  poems.  In  looking  over  it,  we 
find  our  old  favorite  pieces  as  delightful  as  ever,  and  re- 
cognise in  the  **  Extract  from  an  Unpublished  Poem,"  a 
new  candidate  for  our  admiration.  This  extract  haa  goaa 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  or  we  would  quota  iL 

A.  Morris  has  the  volume  for  sale. 


Zura  Weeks  if  Europe  :  and  l^'hai  may  be  Seen  in 
that  Time.  By  James  Frkemait  Clarke.  Boston : 
Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.    1852. 

Mr.  Clarke's  Sketches  of  European  Travel  are  in  the 
highest  degree  delightful,  and  constitute  the  very  poetry 
of  guide-books.  We  should  regard  such  a  vade  mecum 
M  worth  far  more  than  Murray,  and  we  cordially  com- 
meod  it  to  all  such  as  intend  visiting  Europe  for  purpo- 
ses of  observation  and  improvement.  Those  who  go  sim- 
ply to  make  the  fashionable  tour,  would  not  be  much 
beoefitied  by  Mu  Clarke's  experience.  The  three  subjects 
of  special  admiration  with  Mr.  Clarke,  were  the  Alps,  the 
£De  old  paintings  and  the  magnificent  cathedrals,  which 
ooe  must  cross  the  Atlantic  to  see.  Each  of  these  epeci' 
aiilii  he  has  described  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  It 
isay  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  entire  expense  of  Mr.  Clarke's  tour,  including  outward 
afid  homeward  voyages,  was  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
ihai  with  this  outlay  he  spent  four  weeks  in  England, 
tvo  weeks  in  France,  three  weeks  in  Switzerland,  one 
veek  00  the  Rhine,  and  one  week  in  Belgium. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


The  Southern  Quarterly  Review.     July,  1853. 
Charleston,  S.  C.    Published  by  Walker  3&  Richards. 

This  excellent  publication,  under  the  scholarly  edito- 
rial management  of  Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  continues  to 
maintain  its  long-established  reputation,  aa  one  of  tha 
highest  exponents  of  the  American  intellect.  The  num- 
ber before  us  discusses  several  national  subjects  with 
great  ability.  The  article  on  the  battle  of  Cburubusco 
is  a  fine  piece  of  military  history,  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  unites  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war 
the  graces  of  a  polished  rhetoric ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Foreign  Intervention,  as  expounded  by  Kossuth,  is  treated 
in  another  paper  with  marked  discrimination  and  force. 
We  are  glad  to  see  also  a  genial  critical  notice  of  Ken- 
nedy's Horse  Shoe  Robinson.  Such  a  Review  as  thia 
Quarterly  is  a  credit  to  the  South  and  to  the  country. 


The  Greek  Girl  :  a  Tale  in  Tvo  Canioe.  By  James 
Wright  Simmons.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James 
Sluoroe  and  Company. 

There  are  so  many  evidences  of  power  and  poetic  ge« 
aius  in  this  metrical  story,  that  we  are  heartily  sorry  the 
author  did  not  write  it,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  in  a 
^jle  of  bia  own,  instead  of  hazarding  another  imitation  of 
Don  Jaaa.  The  sometime  slipshod  stanza  of  my  Lord 
Byron,  in  that  brilliantand  witty,  but  very  wicked  produc- 
^ott^  rises  occasionally  into  a  majesty  to  which  writers 
quite  aa  gifted  aa  Mr.  Simmons,  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  attain,  and  to  copy  only  the  worse  portions  of  a  model 
without  its  redeeming  excellence,  subjects  one  to  sharp 
cnticiira.  In  saying  this  we  mean  only  that  Mr.  Sim- 
moB8  bad  &Uen  into  very  rough  and  slovenly  versifica- 
tKHi  from  copymg  tlie  stanza  of  Don  Juan,  nut  that  he  has 


The  North  Carolina  Reader:  Containing  a  Hit' 
iory  and  Deteription  ef  North  Carolina,  Seteetione  in 
Fro»e  and  Verse,  &c.,  Slc.  By  C.  H*  Wiley.  Phila* 
delphia :  Lippincott,  Grarabo  (k,  Co. 

Mr.  Wiley  deserves  well  of  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  this  excellent  volume  compiled  in  their  service.  It 
is  designed  for  schools,  and  will  generally  replace,  we 
trust,  the  thousand  Yankee  publications  of  a  simalarchar^ 
acter,  which  have,  for  many  years,  been  in  use  in  South- 
em  academies.  The  History  of  North  Carolina, contained 
in  the  work,  is  graphically  written,  and  is  well  suited  to 
popular  reading.  The  s^^lections  seem  to  have  been  most 
judiciously  chosen,  and  altogether  the  book  commands 
itself  to  tlie  patriotism  of  North  Carolinians  in  a  high 
degree. 


From  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  d&  Co.,  through  J.  W. 
Randolph,  we  have  received  two  additicmal  volumes  of 
Bohn*d  publicatMWs.    One  is  vol.  V.  of  Vasari's  Uvea  of 
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Notrees  of  New  PForkt- 


[AueusT,  1853. 


the  Paintera,  which  completes  the  new  and  haDdaofne 
edition  of  that  standard  work,  and  contains  a  full  index 
to  the  whole : — the  other  is  a  volume  of  translations  from 
Ovid,  containing  the  Heroides,  the  Art  of  Love,  and  other 
of  the  higher  productions  of  the  graceful  Latin  Poet.  We 
aie  always  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  our 
humble  tribute  of  commendation  to  the  valuable  Libraries 
of  Mr.  Bobn,  in  which  only  books  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence are  included.  The  low  price  at  which  these  books 
are  ofered  to  the  public,  place»  them  within  the  reach  of 
all  readers.  The  volumes  before  us  may  be  found  at 
all  our  bookstores. 


The   Blitbedalz   Romance.     By    Nathaniel  IHaw- 
therHe.    Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.    1852. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  fully  sustained  himself  in  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance,  although  we  rate  it  much  lower,  as  a 
work  of  art,  than  either  the  Scartet  Letter  or  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables.  It  abounds  in  highly  wrought 
scenes,  a  riant  humor,  a  just  perception  of  character  and 
happy  description.  The  plot  is  cast  at  Brook  Farm, 
where  many  years  ago  a  set  of  rose-water  reformers  gath- 
ered themselves  into  a  sort  of  association  to  improve  this 
wicked  world  of  ours,  and  show  mankind  how  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.  Hawthorne  was  himself  one  of  the^e 
amiable  sentimentalists,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
Blithedale  Romance  would  turn  upon  the  history  of  tliis 
Utopian  scheme,  but  in  the  preface  be  expressly  disavows 
any  design  to  show  up  his  brother  philosophers.  He  has 
peopled  Brook  Farm,  instead,  with  personages  altogether 
imaginary,  and  constructed  around  it  a  story  of  consider- 
able interest.  This  interest  is  mainly  kept  up  by  the  fiict 
that  the  story  is  told  by  one  who  had  been  only  a  looker 
on,  and  not  an  actor,  and  the  results  are  thus  invested 
with  an  extraordinary  effect  by  the  ignorance  of  the  reader 
on  account  of  the  supposed  ignorance  of  the  narrator. 
The  atmosphere  is  unreal,  weird,  spiritual,  a  medium  la- 
▼orable  to  the  representation  of  Hawthorne^s  ghostly  cre- 
ations. 

A.  Morris  has  the  work  for  sale. 


A  JoORNET  TO  KATMAirnu :  Or  (he  NepavJete  AmbaS' 
sad^r  at  Home*  By  Lawrence  OlyphanL  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  St,  Company,  200  Broadway.    1852. 

The  visit  of  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador  to  London,  da- 
ring 1850,  is  quite  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  read 
the  accounts  of  tbefetrM  with  which  he  was  honored,  and 
the  jokes  that  were  perpetrated  at  his  expense.  Punch 
made  a  small  fortune  out  of  his  Excellency,  whose  open- 
ness of  character  and  ignorance  of  the  conventionalities 
of  Christendom  betrayed  him  into  some  curious  adven- 
tures. The  most  amusing  instance  of  his  extreme  sim- 
plicity was  his  proposition  to  purchase  tha  Coldstream 
Guaids,  their  evolutions  upon  review  at  Windsor  having 
greatly  delighted  him.  We  are  not  certain,  however,  that 
this  did  not  show  a  rare  perception  of  the  true  character 
of  enUgklened  nations,  where  all  things  are  reduced  to  a 
pecuniary  standard.  At  all  events.  General  Jung  Baha- 
door  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  those  who  would  like  to 
know  more  of  him,  will  find  a  charming  account  of  his 
accomplishments,  bis  honhammie  and  his  native  good 
sense,  in  "  A  Journey  to  Katmandu."  Mr.  Lawrence 
Olyphant  is  the  son  of  the  English  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
and  was  the  travelling  companion  and  guest  of  General 
Bahadoor  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Nepaul.  There  he 
became  acquainted  witu  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 


people,  which  he  describes  very  satisActorOy.    A  la^ 
amount  of  novel  information  is  given  in  the  volume,  which 
is  beautifully  printed  as  one  of  the  seriea  of  Appleioa's 
Popular  Library. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 


A  JouRKAL  kept  during  a  Summer  Tour  for  l&e  Ckil- 
drek  of  a  Village  School*  By  the  Author  of  *  Amy 
Herbert,"  ^Gertrude,"  ^.,  SfC.  In  Three  Pans. 
Tart  IL  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ic  Company,  260 
Broadway.    1850. 

ft 

The  rare  faculty  of  description  which  Miss  Sewell  bu 
heretofore  exhibited  in  her  works  of  fiction,  qualiSes  hrr, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  write  pleasant  books  of  traTcl, 
and  in  the  "■  Summer  Tour,"  this  faculty  has  been  exer- 
cised with  great  effect.  The  part  before  us  relates  en- 
tirely to  Switzerland,  and  no  more  &ithfol  representatioa 
of  the  Alps  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  The  placid 
lakes,  the  quiet  villages  nestling  at  the  bases  of  the 
eternal  mountains,  the  awful  avalanche,  the  glitter- 
ing glacier,  and  high  above  all  the  towering  and  ma- 
jestic summit  of  Mont  Blanc — such  are  the  pictures  that 
are  represented  to  us  by  Miss  SewelPs  Journal  with 
striking  fidelity  and  success.  We  commend  it,  therefore, 
with  great  confidence,  to  all  summer  loungers,  as  a  re* 
frigeretive  agent,  feeling  satisfied  that  although  one  can- 
not— 

——hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus, 

he  may  still  refresh  himself  in  the  hot  noons  of  Aago«t 
with  such  drippings  from  the  **  regions  of  ihick-ribb«d 
ice."  The  effect  has  been  cooling  to  us  at  leasL  We 
shall  look  with  interest  for  Part  III.  of  the  **Saaiairr 
l*our,"  aud  take  occasion  to  say  here  to  the  publiihers, 
that  we  did  not  receive  Part  L 
The  work  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Morrii. 


Tbb  KirioHTs  OF  England,  Fiunck  and  Scotlato- 
By  Henry  WiUiam  Herbert,  Redfield,  Clinton  HtU : 
New  York.    1852. 

The  Catalixus  of  England,  Or  (he  THmte  pfAe  Rex- 
olutions  of  1642  omA  1688.    Same  author  and  publiaber. 

These  two  volumes,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  best 
writers,  contain  some  powerfully  drawn  sketches,  batMi 
upon  the  legends  of  the  olden  time.  Mr.  Herbert  alvaya 
writes  with  effect,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  these 
new  works  will  not  enjoy  as  wide  a  popularity  as  any  of 
their  predecessors.  Mr.  Redfield  has  done  himself  grcal 
credit  by  the  handsome  style  in  which  the  volumes  ar« 
given  to  the  public. 

J.  W.  Randolph  has  them  for  sale. 


The  Legislatitx  Guide,  Containing  all  the  Rmle$fo^ 
conducting  Bueinese  in  Congrees.'  J^ffitrion^i  tfo** 
ual;  S^.  8f€.  By  Joseph  BartleU  Burleigh,  LU). 
Philadelphia.    Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co, 

A  most  useful  publksation  embodying  all  that  legisla* 
ton  should  know  to  enable  them  to  dispatch  public  bu^« 
ness.  If  Congress  and  our  thirty-one  legislative  asKia- 
blies  would  master  its  contents,  and  proceed  accordia^  to 
order^in  their  deliberations,  we  should  ei^oy  the  beneitsoi 
a  more  rigid  economy  of  time  and  money  in  the  admini*' 
tration  of  State  and  National  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ria  de  Janeiro;  Animal  degeneracy;  Unity  •/ 
the  Human  Race ;  Physiology  useful  to  Politi- 
td Economists ;  Botanic  Garden;  Cultivation 
ofTta;  Lagda  deFreitas;  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies;  Consumption  of  Wax;  Undertakers; 
Numher  of  Churches;  Celibacy  of  Priests; 
Ceremony  on  a  Corpus  Christi  Day ;  A 
BTozUian  View  of  ihe  United  States ;  Santa 
PmctUiana;  St.  Sebastian,  and  Sebastian- 
iitt;  Military  Ceremony  in  the  Navy;  Cocked 
Hats. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  has  an  air  of  antiquity;  its 
itreets,  which  cro0B  at  right  angles,  are  narrow ; 
▼ery  few  of  the  houses  are  more  than  two  stories 
bigh.  The  walls  are  generally  white,  and  the 
roob  are  of  red  tiles ;  but  foreigners  remark  that 
tbe  aoiformity  is  broken  by  a  practice  of  varie- 
gatiDg  the  fronts  of  shops,  and  even  of  dwellings. 
io  various  colors.  The  churches  are  numerous ; 
some  of  them  are  impressive,  (I  will  not  say  im- 
posiog,  though  they  may  be,)  both  inside  and 
oat  Three  fifths  of  the  street  population  is  ne- 
^ro,  and  perhaps  an  additional  fifth  is  mulatto. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  on  landing,  is  struck  with  the 
small  stature,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  phys- 
ical constitution  of  the  men ;  even  the  slaves  do 
Dot  appear  to  be  generally  very  athletic.  One  An- 
Sio-Saxon  is  equal,  seemingly,  in  muscular  pow- 
er, to  two  of  Brazilian  growth :  appearances 
maj  deceive,  but  I  think  experiment  would  prove 
tbu  estimate  to  be  correct. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  notion 
that  there  is  a  declension  of  animal  power  in  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  which  have  immi- 
grated to  Brazil,  and  probably,  also  a  commen- 
surate declension  of  mental  power;  and  that 
tfais  declensioQ  is  due  to  habitual  departure  from 
obedience  to  physiological  laws,  as  well  as  to  in- 
^Qeoce  of  climate.  Europeans  bring  with  them, 
and  eoDtinne  their  habits  of  diet  and  drink,  which 
are  not  adapted  to  produce  the  highest  condition 
of  animal  life  under  an  elevated  temperature ; 
ud  being  always  urged  beyond  their  capability, 
tiM  organs  are  impaired  ;  their  functions  come 
to  be  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  result  is  a 
degeaeratioa  io  die  powers  of  the  individual. 
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The  animal  imperfections  thus  induced,  are  trans- 
mitted to  offspring ;  and  the  vices  of  organiza- 
tions are  iucreased,  generation  after  generation. 
Promiscuous  marriages  of  negroes  with  whites, 
mulattoes,  and  the  resulting  castes  of  many  de- 
grees, contribute  to  lessen  both  the  physical  and 
mental  powers.  The  progeny  of  a  Caucassian 
and  negro,  may  be  superior  to  the  latter,  but  is 
never  equal  to  the  first;  the  children  resulting 
from  such  an  amalgamation,  are  hybrids,  and  are 
inferior,  as  animals,  to  the  pure  ofl^pring  of  either. 
For  such  reasons,  the  social  laws  or  customs 
which  sanction  an  amalgamation  of  the  various 
races  and  castes  of  men,  are  in  conflict  with  an- 
imal improvement,  and  with  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind  and  body.  In  vain 
may  we  look  amidst  the  population  of  Brazil  for 
preeminently  great  soldiers,  statesmen  or  philoa- 
ophers,  until  physiological  law  is  uuderstood  and 
observed  by  society,  at  least  in  this  particular, 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  controlling  minds 
of  the  state  will  be  found  among  white  immi- 
grants and  their  immediate  and  unmixed  descen- 
dants ;  the  mixed  or  hybrid  castes  will  ever  be 
inferiors  in  natural  ability,  and  consequently  in 
acquired  powers.  Franklins  and  New  tons;  Ful- 
tons  and  Whitneys  ;  Howards  and  Washingtons, 
can  never  arise  from  hybrid  or  mongrel  paren- 
tage ;  they  can  only  descend  from  the  pure,  un- 
mixed blood  of  one  species.  Whether  we  regard 
the  whole  human  family  as  the  issue  of  a  single 
pair,  and  therefore  consisting  of  no  more  than 
one  species  (using  the  term  in  a  strictly  systematic 
sense)  or  not.  it  is  difficult  not  to  perceive  distinc- 
tive differences  in  the  several  races;  differences 
in  the  anatomical  structure  and  form,  even  of 
the  bones  themselves,  which  are  not  traced,  even 
if  they  be  traceable,  to  the  influence  of  diet,  of  cli- 
mate and  habit  of  life.  No  system  of  training, 
it  is  believed,  will  enable  a  Caucassian  stock,  to 
produce  a  negro  variety,  or  species ;  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  ascertained  fact  which  countenan- 
ces a  suspicion,  that  a  negro  pair  could  be  possi- 
bly cultivated  into  producing  a  Gaucassian  stock. 
The  negro  and  white  are  specifically  different; 
there  are  varieties  of  both  species.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Celts,  &c.,  are  varieties  of  the  Cau- 
cassian species ;  and  the  Abyssinian,  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea,  the  Hottentot,  &c.,  are  instan- 
ces of  the  negro  species.  The  cross  of  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  it  is  believed  by  practical 
agrteuhuristSt  often  leads  to  a  transmissible  im- 
provement in  those  qualidee  for  which  animals 
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are  most  valued ;  but  a  crosB  between  species 
produces  degenerate  hybrids,  whicb,  among  in- 
ferior animals,  are  rarely  prolific.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  duration  of  life,  the  strength  of  mus- 
cle, capability  to  resist  morbid  influences,  are 
less  in  mulatto  hybrids,  on  an  average,  than  in 
the  white  or  negro  species.  If  this  be  correct, 
no  additional  evidence  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  deterioration  of  animalite  consequent 
upon  such  conjunction  of  species. 

If  the  protection  and  preservation  of  those 
qualities  of  body  and  mind  upon  which  the 
strength,  intelligence,  health  and  happiness  of  a 
people  depend,  pertain  to  political  government, 
then  political  economists  and  legislators  should 
carefully  study  physiology,  that  is,  the  phenom- 
ena and  laws  of  organic  life.  The  statutes 
which  regulate  legitimacy,  should  be  devised 
with  a  view  to  discourage  all  marriages  whicb 
can  influence  injuriously  the  development  of  the 
race.  Unions  which  may  be  sources  of  hybridi- 
ty  in  any  degree  whatever,  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced; for  this  reason,  connubial  relations  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  species  should  have 
no  legal  existence  under  any  political  system  in- 
terested in  the  perfection  of  the  Caucassian  race. 
It  will  be  advantageous  to  all  not  to  mingle  the 
species :  "  J*aimo  qu*un  Russe  soit  Russe.*' 

May  Bth.  About  10  o^clock,  A.  M..  we  en- 
tered a  carriage  drawn  by  four  mules.  The  two 
leaders  were  managed  by  a  postillion  in  livery 
who  rode  one  of  them  ;  the  other  two  were  dri- 
ven by  a  negro  mounted  on  the  box.  We  rattled 
through  the  streets,  the  animals  being  urged  in- 
cessantly by  whip  and  spur,  until  we  reached  a 
harrier  where  a  toll  of  a  half  **patac.'*  equal  to 
about  eight  cents,  was  paid.  It  seemed  to  be 
within  the  city.  We  passed  round  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Botofogo,  and  on  a  road  lined  by  pretty 
villas,  more  like  the  creations  of  fairy  land  than 
real  structures,  and  alighted  at  the  Botanical 
Garden,  whicb  is  about  six  miles  from  the  land- 
ing in  the  city.  A  negro  boy  acted  as  cicerone. 
Two  hours  were  agreeably  speat  in  admiring  the 
trees  and  flowers  and  arbors.  The  sacred  lotus 
of  India,  floated  in  the  ponds ;  we  rested  in  the 
shade  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  Tahiti,  and  the 
tall  bamboo  of  the  East  Here  are  camphor, 
cinnamon,  and  cardamom  trees;  the  sago  palm 
with  it  salmon-cplored  fruit;  the  tea-plant  of 
China;  creepers  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  all 
beautifully  arranged,  and  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  spot  is  poetically  beautiful,  and  in  the 
language  of  a  messmate,  "perfectly  Lalla-Rookh- 
ish  *'  in  every  respect.  To  the  southward,  the 
garden  looks  out  upon  the  ocean;  and  the  Cor- 
covado,  rbing  almost  perpendicularly  to  the 
northward,  watches  over  it. 

"  O  Jardim  Botanico/*  was  founded  in  1617, 


by  Dom  Joao  VI.,  say  the  histories;  but  the  spot 
was  devoted  to  the  cnltivation  of  exotics,  long 
prior  to  that  date.  It  appears  that  about  the 
year  1800,  the  colonial  government  of  Brazil,  set 
apart  about  fifty  acres  in  the  parish  called  Lag6a 
de  Freitas,  to  receive  a  variety  of  plants  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  France  in  a  transport  ship,  oa 
which  were  a  number  of  Portuguese  conWcti 
from  the  East  Indies,  sentenced  to  banishment  in 
this  then  remote  country.  Those  plants,  amoog 
which  were  the  clove,  cinnamon,  camphor  and 
nutmeg  trees,  were  the  commencement  of  the 
presentcollection.  The  tea  plants  were  import- 
ed about  the  year  1810  or  1812,  and  subsequent- 
ly some  natives  of  China,  were  employed  in  their 
cultivation  for  several  years.  The  last  of  those 
Celestials  disappeared  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1829. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  not  exactly  what  the 
name  imports.  It  is  not  cultivated  with  a  view 
to  the  difiiision  of  a  knowledge  of  botany,  but 
rather  to  acclimate  useful  plants,  and  spread  their 
seeds  through  the  empire.  Some  success  has 
attended  the  undertaking ;  for  tea  of  Brazilian 
growth  now  supplies  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  demand  for  the  article,  among  the  com- 
mon classes.  There  is  no  direct  trade  between 
Brazil  and  the  East;  and  all  the  tea  of  Chinese 
growth  to  be  found  in  the  market,  reaches  Rio  by 
way  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  tea  culture,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by 
Antonio  Fellsberto  Nogueira,  a  proprietor  of 
Jaguary,  who  has  a  tea  plantation  of  100,000 
plants;  with  23  hands,  young  and  old,  he  has 
obtained  3,200  pounds.  On  an  average,  each 
laborer  collects  daily,  for  one  hundred  days, 
eight  pounds  of  leaves,  which  yield  two  pounds 
of  dry  tea;  and  during  the  second  harvest,  four 
pounds  daily,  for  forty  days :  so  that  each  laborer 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  collects  240  pounds  of 
tea,  worth  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  1,600  re'is, 
or  about  fifty  to  sixty  cents  the  pound.  The  cost 
of  boxing,  packing,  transportation  and  cemmis- 
sioBs,  is  to  be  deducted. 

This  branch  of  agriculture  is  due,  exclusively, 
to  the  existence  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  called 
of  Lagda  de  Roderigo  de  Frietas.  It  is  very 
near  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  thus  named,  which 
is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  is  sometimes  overflewed.  Forty  slare$, 
children  and  adults  included,  are  employed  in  the 
garden.  Beyond  the  support  of  these,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  institution  is  very  small.  The,IfQ- 
pertal  Government  gives  it  necessary  attention, 
and  is  doubtless  extending  its  usefulness  to  eTcrj 
part  of  the  empire.* 

*  Aanuario  Politico  do  Brazil. 
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Sseds  or  cuttioga  are  freely  given  to  all  who 
may  tpply  for  them ;  feea  of  admissiou  are  not 
(JemaBded. 

Oa  returaiag,  the  Lagda  de  Freitas  excited 
ittflfltioe ;  bat  the  beautiful  round  and  deep  bay 
of  Botofogo,  which  ia  said  to  be  a  league  to  the 
•outbeast  of  the  city,  spreading  out  a  smooth 
fiheetof  water,  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  Su- 
gar Loaf  and  other  granitic  rocks,  drew  forth  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  from  my  companions. 
lodeed,  it  would  be  diiScuIt  to  imagine  a  more 
loTeiy  looking  bay  in  nature;  its  beauty  is  en- 
hanced liy  the  village  or  town  of  Botafogo,  cou- 
listiagof  elegant  villas  and  neat  dwellings  ar- 
raaged  along  the  circling  shore  of  the  bay,  which 
ii  ornamented  by  a  fine  road.  All  these  improve- 
meots  have  been  made*  since  the  year  1820, 
wheo  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fishermen^s 
Tillage. 

Aa  we  drew  nearer  to  the  city,  we  noticed  that 
the  grocer's  shops*  were  marked  by  sides  of  bacon 
hogtog  on  the  front,  and  festoons  of  onions  sus- 
peoded  over  the  doors.  In  almost  every  direc- 
lioai  the  eye  encountered  painted  door-posts, 
variegated  wails  and  tile  roofs,  shaped  like  the 
drawiogfl  seen  on  old-fashioned  blue  china.  In 
the  streets  were  passing  water-carriers,  march- 
H  c>^t  and  steadily  under  a  half  barrel  of  wa- 
ter oicely  poised  on  the  head ;  pediars  and  pack- 
Bulea,  carts  and  slaves  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tiotUf  which,  under  a  blazing  uoooday  sun,  formed 
a  picture  strikingly  in  contrast  with  street  scones 
to  oor  own  northern,  Atlantic  cities. 

We  reached  our  hotel  about  3  P.  M.,  and 
dined. 

lo  the  afternoon  we  strolled  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
%  the  extreme  end  of  Rua  Dereita.  At  the  gate 
was  a  aegro  sentinel,  bearing  a  musket  on  one 
thoalder  in  a  slovenly,  don't-care  kind  of  man- 
Mr;  bat  be  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  marine,  for 
he  wore  the  duck  frock  and  trowsers  of  a  naval 
Mamaa. 

We  wandered  first  through  one  street  and  then 
another  noting  whatever  was  different  from  what 
ve  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home.  In  the 
•qoare  in  front  of  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
de  Paula,  our  attention  rested  on  a  hearse,  to 
which  several  negroes  in  gaudy  liveries,  covered 
ilnwflt  in  tinsel,  were  attaching  three  pairs  of 
white  mules,  whoae  heads  were  bedecked  with 
blacic  plumes.  The  body  of  the  hearse  was 
Karlet,  and  each  corner  was  ornamented  by  a 
gi^ed  seraphim.  This  was  shaded  by  a  roof 
npported  on  white  twisted  columns,  three  feet 
lugh;  around  which  were  twined  wreaths  and 
garlands  of  roses.  Several  funeral  attendants, 
•rrayed  io  blue  cloth  coats  with  white  breasta  and 
fitiogs,  and  each  armed  with  a  wax  candle  six 
feet  long,  were  preparing  and  gathering  around 


the  vehicle  which,  we  learned  from  a  bystander« 
was  to  convey  the  body  of  a  child  to  the  tomb. 
The  church  bells  were  ringing,  and  numbers  of 
people  were  entering  the  temple.  We  mingled 
in  the  crowd. 

A  tall  catafalco,  gaudily  decked  in  gilded  ara- 
besques, occupied  the  centre  of  the  chnreh,  and 
upon  it,  reposed  the  dead  body  of  a  man  in  a 
black  suit,  the  head  being  hidden  under  a  white 
cloth.  This  corpse  was  in  a  shallow  box,  cover- 
ed in  black  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  lace  an 
inch  wide ;  the  cover,  when  closed,  formed  a 
pent-roof,  but  it  was  now  open.  A  company  of 
priests  stood  round,  chanting  the  services  for  the 
deceased,  and  swinging  smoking  censers  of 
frankincense,  and  from  time  to  time  sprinkling 
holy-water.  When  the  chant  ended,  the  corpse- 
box  was  closed  and  borne  to  the  place  of  tempo- 
rary interments,  adjoining  the  side  of  the  church, 
followed  by  a  procession  of  priests  and  laymen 
in  black  cloaks,  each  bearing  a  lighted  wax  can- 
dle about  six  feet  long. 

The  cemetery  consists  of  a  square,  each  side 
of  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  A 
roof  about  fifteen  feet  wide  runs  around  the  sides, 
the  centre  being  open  to  the  sky.  The  walls 
are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  are  made  up  of 
tiers  of  vaults,  each  about  two  feet  square, 
penetrating  six  or  seven  feet  into  the  structure. 
These  vaults  or  tombs,  are  occupied  from  one  to 
two  years,  or  uutil  decomposition  has  removed 
all  but  the  bones,  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
are  removed  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  col- 
lected and  inurned. 

A  scaffold  was  arranged  close  to  the  wall  and 
opposite  to  the  open  mouth  of  a  vault  prepared 
for  the  interment.  The  body  was  set  down  and 
a  short  chant  was  performed ;  then  it  was  raised 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  another  chant  succeeded. 
Now  two  attendants  in  long  black  costume  and 
white  cravats,  removed  the  corpse  from  the  box, 
and  placed  it  in  the  vault,  carefully  adjusting  the 
head  in  a  hollow  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
corpse-box,  or  temporary  coffin,  which  is  rented 
for  the  occasioD.  was  removed,  and  each  one  of 
the  laymen  in  black  cloaks,  took  up  a  grocer*s 
scoop  full  of  powdered  quick-lime,  ascended  the 
scaffbld  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  body,  and  the 
vault  was  left  to  be  closed  by  the  mason. 

A  corpse  was  lying  in  state  before  a  tempora- 
ry altar  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cemetery.  Fu- 
neral services  were  performed,  and  it,  in  like 
manner,  was  consigned  to  a  vault. 

A  sudden  peal  of  bells  induced  roe  and  my 
compantun  to  return  into  the  church,  where  we 
found  many  gentlemen  assembled,  and  forming 
in  two  ranks  with  a  broad  space  between,  ex- 
tending from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  main 
altar.    Each  one  bore  a  long  wax  candle.    We 
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stood  in  the  rear,  but  on  being  observed,  a  can- 
dle was  placed  in  our  hands,  in  a  very  polite  man- 
ner, and  we  fell  into  line.    By  this  time,  the 
choir,  or  orchestra  above,  was  seen  to  be  filled 
with  musicians.    Ac  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
candles  were  burning  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  besides  those  on 
the  several  altars  and  around  a  catafalcal  struc- 
tu^,  nearer  to  the  main  altar  than  that  from 
which  the  dead  man  has  been  just  removed  to 
the  decomposing  vault.     Presently,  six  persons 
bearing  a  bier  or  corpse-box  covered  with  bou- 
quets and  wreaths  of  flowers,  came  from  the 
scarlet  hearse,  seen  io  the  street  through  the  open 
door  of  the  church,  and  proceeded  slowly  between 
the  rows  of  mourners,  up  to  the  catafalco,  upon 
which  they  deposited  it.     At  the  moment  the 
corpse  bearers  entered  the  church,  there  was  a 
gush  of  most  delightful  music  from  the  choir,  in 
which  a  full  instrumental  orchestra  and  an  ope- 
ratic troupe  were  assembled.     The  music  was 
from  the  opera  of  La  Donna  dePLago,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  most  exquisite  style.    When  the  over- 
ture was  concluded,  a  procession  of  priests  en* 
tered  from  the  cemetery  and  crossed  the  church, 
chanting  as  they  walked  from  the  recent  inter- 
ments.   Presently  they  returned,  arrayed  in  a 
more  costly  ecclesiastic  uniform,  and  arranged 
themselves  around  the  catafalco,  upon  which  the 
remains  of  the  child  had  been  placed.     At  its 
head  an  image  of  the  glory  or  host  glittered  more 
brightly  than  the  one  displayed  in  the  ceremony 
which  consigned  the  adult  body  to  its  vault 

A  short  chant  by  the  priests  was  succeeded  by 
music  from  the  choir,  both  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal. We  distinguished  amidst  the  sweet  sounds 
permanently  but  unnaturally  altered  male  voices; 
and  sweet  were  the  tones  of  violins,  viols,  horns, 
tromboous  and  trumpets,  but  richer  far,  was  a 
flute  solo,  with  occasional  accompaniments. 
Then  come  a  short  priestly  chant,  followed  by  a 
chorus  which  was  enchanting.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  aud  the  lights  extinguished, 
the  sun  had  set;  the  remains  of  the  child  were 
left  to  rest  before  the  altar  during  the  night.  We 
were  thanked  fur  our  assistance,  and  departed 
for  the  ship. 

How  strange  to  us  was  the  ceremony  we  had 
just  witnessed,  perhaps  because  we  did  not  com- 
prehend all  its  meanings.  There  was  nothing 
sad  or  solemn ;  it  was  elevating,  exciting  and  cal- 
culated to  remind  one  more  of  the  mimic  show  of 
a  theatre  than  of  the  future  abode  of  departed 
souls.  Yet  it  is  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  pa- 
rental affection  for  a  lost  child — or  possibly  it  may 
be  found  on  close  scrutiny,  to  be  vanity — when 
we  remember  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  souls 
of  infants  ascend  directly  to  heaven,  and  there 
at  once  become  pure  and  spotless  augels,  im- 


bued with  power  to  intercede  io  behalf  uf  the  pa- 
rents they  have  left  on  earth.  When  in  fan  is  die, 
it  is  customary  for  friends  of  the  bereaved  parents 
to  pay  them  visits,  not  of  condolence,  but  of  coo- 
gratulation ;  a  custom  which  may  natorally  spring 
from  an  unlimited  faith  in  the  happy  change 
death  brings  to  the  innocent  eoul  of  a  child. 

Whether  the  future  bliss  of  the  child's  soul,  or 
the  angelic  power  of  intercessioD  for  parents  left 
behind  is  in  any  degree  influenced,  according  to 
the  opinion  on  the  nubject  entertained  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Brazil,  by  the  style  and  ex- 
pense of  the  obsequies,  is  a  question  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  or  answer.    But  I  cannot 
conjecture  even,  that  thinking  and  intelligeot 
people  believe  that  the  souls  of  pauper  infants 
are  less  pure  for  lack  of  funeral  pomp.    Such  a 
notion  involves  an  idea  that  poverty  and  penary 
in  this  world  follow  us  into  the  next,  and  we 
may  fail  to  occupy  a  place  we  merit  ia  heaven,  for 
want  of  means  to  fee  priests  and  pay  for  prayers, 
candles  and  music,  while  in  this  earthly  coa- 
dition.    Yet  it  is  manifest,  there  w  a  belief  ia 
the   efficacy  of  high    priced   prayers;    wa  are 
taught  by  what  we  see,  that  the  poorest  men 
strive  to  bestow  something  on  priests  to  suppli^ 
cate  for  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends,  andl 
the  rich  often  bequeath  large  suom  to  the  clerg]^ 
to  secure  a  speedy  transit  throagb  pargatoryJ 
Experience  teaches  the  living  that  priests,  as  a 
general  rule  at  least,  do  not  feel  it  iocasabeiri 
upon  them  to  labor  xealously  for  the  dead  withj 
out  an  adequate  remuneration  to  themselves,  m 
to  the  church.     Roman  Catholic  obsequies  in 
Brazil,  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  wha^ 
we  have  just  witnessed,  must  be  profitable  to  the 
clergy ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  small  sala^ 
ries  of  priests  would  permit  them  to  expend  sod 
quantities  of  wax  lights  without  a  peconiary 
turn.     It  is  certain  the  obsequies  of  the  poor  ai 
dimly  illuminated.    The  importation  of  wax  ioi 
Rio  for  the  year  1845.  was  G01,.^)9a  lbs.,  ooi 
third  of  which  was  from  the  United  Slates;  ai 
480.000  lbs.,  of  candles,  one-third  of  which  wei 
of  spermaceti.    This  statement  ia  accurate  ei 
ough  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  wax  ao^ 
of  candles,  otnist  be  very  large ;  for  this  supply  ^ 
in  addition  to  the  home  productioB  which  ucon 
siderable.    The  city  contains  tweoty-«ight  man 
ufactories  of  candles^Fabricas  de  V^as. 

The  attention  given  to  funeral  ponsp  and  rt 
ligious  ceremonials,  may  be  inferred  from  tfa 
number  who  seek  profit  in  them.  The  city  d 
rectory  records  the  names  of  aixteeo  ondertak 
— ^Armadores  de  Enterros;  and  of  two  wh 
vocation  is  to  hire  splendid  vestmeDts,  with 
without  jewels,  for  angels  used  in  procession 
Armadores  de  Aujos  para  Prociasdes:  their  t 
cation  is  to  dress  and  decorate  the  efllgisa  of 
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gelf  aad  saint*  which  are  eoostantly  paraded  id 
religiocM  proeoaaions  and  ceramoniea.  I  did  not 
asceitaio  whether  these  people  change  the  an* 
cient  fashions  obsenred  bj  angels  in  their  coa- 
tvme;  or  like  their  fellow -craftsmen  of  England, 
cbsoge  the  patterns  of  sorrow*s  tokens  displayed 
about  the  dead.  Of  late  years,  the  fashion  in 
coffins  aad  coffin  ornaments,  haa  become  a  study 
of  lome  importance. 

It  has  been  argued  by  a  Romish  priest  very 
plaoribly  too,  that  there  is  utility  in  funeral  pomp. 
According  to  my  recollection,  for  it  was  intro- 
doced  in  a  funeral  sermon,  his  argument  was 
that  the  principles  of  justice  recognized  on  earth 
among  meiu  constituted  our  only  criterion  for  ap- 
preciating the  justice  of  heaven.    We  know  that 
all  men  are  not  equally  good,  or  equally  bad ; 
there  are  degreaa  and  gradations  in  virtue  and  in 
Tice,  and  it  is  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  justice  to 
•oppose  that  one  and  the  same  punishment  awaits 
all  offeoders,  whether  guilty  of  great  crimes  or 
trifllagindiacreciona.  Itneeds  no  argument  toahow 
(be  would  say)  that  men  die  who  are  not  good 
enoagfa  for  heaven,  but  who  are  nevertheless  too 
good  for  hell.     For  such  souls,  an  intermediate 
pliceia provided, from  which,  through  intereeasion 
of  Um  Saviour,  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
realms  of  bliss.  This  intercession  can  be  obtained 
tbrotigh  the  supplications  of  the  ministers  of  the 
niigioa ;  and  it  ia  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  Ro- 
naa  Catholic  church,  that  she  never  foraakea  her 
children;  eveo  after  death  ahe  watches  over 
them,  and  exerts  herself  in  their  behalf.     Very 
few  die,  whose  graves  are  not  watered  by  the 
tears  of  affectionate  friends  and  relatives ;  and  it 
is  almost  always  in  their  power  to  influence  the 
iction  of  the  church,  and  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, to  abridge  the  sojourn  of  a  departed  spirit 
b  pargaiory. 

The  inference  from  this  kind  of  argument  is 
that  the  moreaumptuous  and  costly  the  ceremo- 
ay,  the  more  earnest  the  supplication,  the  shorter 
will  be  the  duration  of  purgatorial  probation,  all 
tblsga  being  equal.  It  is  not  until  purgatory  has 
^n  passed,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  become 
eqnal ;  and,  admitting  thia  theory,  is  it  not  pos- 
lible.  nay  probable,  that  the  souls  of  the  abject 
poor,  of  those  who  have  perished  in  times  of  a 
common  famine  for  ioatance,  languish  in  purga- 
tory hundreds  of  years,  because  the  friends  who 
lorrived  them  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of 
maaaes,  just  as  poor  men,  though  innocent  of 
crime,  have  languished  in  jails  because  they  and 
their  friends  had  not  money  enough  to  constitute 
^ail,  or  to  fee  lawyera  to  solicit  their  enlarge- 
inent.  This  theory  of  purgatory  places  Romish 
pHeetsta  the  light  of  attorneys  on  earth,  qualified 
to  plead  causes  before  the  court  of  Heaven ;  and 
ioltteky  indeed  is  the  soul  that  departs  without 


leaving  means  enough  behind  to  retain  one  of 
them  in  his  case. 

The  city  of  Rio  contains  forty-seven  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  besides  one  British  Episcopal 
and  one  German  church.  The  British  church 
was  founded  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  German 
in  1837. 

The  ceremoniea  of  religion  seem  to  be  carefully 
observed.  Religious  shows  and  exhibitions  met 
by  foreigners  in  the  streets  in  honor  of  church 
festivals,  may  be  regarded  aa  satisfactory  proofs 
that  the  people  profess  to  be  Roman  Catholic 
Christians.  Whether  they  are  better  or  worse 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  Christian  countries, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  not  a  question  to  be 
entertained  by  a  passing  stranger,  who  might  be 
led  into  error  by  relying  upon  prejudiced  obser* 
vations  of  others.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  protestants  resident  here,  testify 
against  the  priests,  who,  it  is  said,  violate  their 
vows  of  chastity,  but  still  so  far  respect  appear- 
ances as  to  require  their  illegitimate  children  to 
regard  them  as  uncles.  A  better  knowledge  of 
physiology  will  in  time  show  the  propriety  of 
abrogating  the  law  of  the  church  which  requires 
its  priests  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy :  the  latvs  of 
nature  cannot  be  rendered  inoperative  by  human 
statutes,  whether  established  by  church  or  state 
governments. 

As  a  aample  of  street  manifestation  of  religion, 
I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  a  passage  from  notes 
made  on  a  former  visit,  because  they  are  as  ap- 
propriate now  as  they  were  then. 

1  went  on  shore  and  found  the  pra^a  filled  with 
soldiers,  priests  and  people,  collected  together  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Along 
each  side  of  the  Rua  Dereita,  from  the  imperial 
chapels,  stood  a  file  of  militia,  neatly  dreased  iu 
blue  jacketa  with  green  velvet  collars  and  yellow 
trimmings:  greenfeather  pompoons,  some  having 
rings  of  gold  bullion  upon  them,  were  stuck  in 
their  bell-crowned  military  caps,  which,  with 
white  pantaloons  and  belts,  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  regular  troops.  The  complexions 
of  their  faces  were  almost  as  various  as  the  colors 
of  their  uniforms.  They  "  stood  at  ease,'*  look- 
ing up  and  down  the  street,  lazily  expecting  the 
procession  from  the  church.  The  body  of  troops 
before  us  is  composed  of  shop-keepere  and  me- 
chanics, w  ho  were  enrolled  to  serve  as  a  protection 
against  negro  insurrections*  The  balconies  and 
verandas  on  the  *'  Rua  Dereita,"  as  well  as  those 
on  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass,  were  hung  with  banners  of  silk  nnd  satin 
of  every  color,  embroidered  in  gold  or  ailk;  and 
the  verandas  were  filled  with  ladiea  and  children, 
waiting  to  view  the  coming  pageant  The  street 
waa  crowded  with  a  moving  mub,  composed  of 
all  tribes,  among  ivhich  were  circulating  negroes. 
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bearing  oo  their  heads  trays  of  various  honhons 
and  trifles,  the  names  of  which  were  called  aloud 
in  most  unpleasantly  nasal  tones. 

About  midday  the  Te  Deum  was  ended.  The 
bells  rang  rapidly  and  irregularly ;  great  guns  and 
musketry  were  fired,  and  an  incredible  quantity 
of  squibs  and  rockets  were  set  off  in  every  di- 
rection, in  spite  of  the  incongruity  of  burning  fire- 
works and  candles  in  the  broad  glare  of  a  tropi- 
cal day,  for  ivbich  I  could  learn  no  rationale.  AH 
this  hub- bub  was  the  signal  for  the  procession  to 
move  from  the  church.  Those  stationed  along 
the  street,  lighted  the  tall  candles  in  their  hands. 
First  issued  forth,  moving  with  gravity,  for  they 
were  all  stout,  fat  fellows,  a  number  of  clergy- 
men, bearing  standards  adorned  with  tinsel  and 
filagree.  Then  came  a  living  personation  of  St. 
George,  the  defender  of  the  faith,  on  horseback, 
in  the  array  of  an  ancient  knight,  vizor  down, 
laoce  resting  on  toe,  followed  by  an  effigy  on 
horseback,  representing  a  trusty  squire  in  gilt 
«rmour,  bearing  his  knighfs  shield ;  then  came  a 
pursuivant  in  the  knight*s  livery,  but  St.  George 
was  unaccompanied  by  either  dragon  or  maid. 
Next  eleven  horses  under  i>Qautiful  trappings,  led 
by  servants  in  the  livery  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold; the  back  cloths  had  on  the  depending 
comers  aud  on  the  part  covering  the  saddle,  large 
silver  plates,  impressed  with  the  imperial  coat  of 
arms.  Theu  came  a  band  of  music  followed  by 
priests  and  censers;  then  the  Host,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  white  satin,  deeply  embroidered  in 
gold,  followed  closely  by  the  imperial  household 
and  the  body  guard  of  the  emperor,  armed  with 
glittering  pole-axes.  The  first  Regent,  Francisco 
de  Lima  e  Silva,  led  the  young  emperor  by  the 
left  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  His  impe- 
rial majesty,  then  thirteen  years  old,  wore  a  gen- 
eraPs  uniform  of  green,  having  too  brilliant  gold 
epaulets  on  his  shoulders ;  a  blue  sash,  a  erachat 
or  star  on  his  breast,  and  a  cambric  cape  thrown 
over  all.  His  hair,  which  is  light,  was  cut  close, 
and,  being  bareheaded,  a  phrenologist  might  have 
pronounced  at  a  glance,  bis  perceptive  and  in- 
tellectual faculties  to  be  well  developed,  and  that 
the  basilar  portion  of  the  brain  was  in  good  pro- 
portion. The  members  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold were  dressed  much  after  the  same  fashion, 
and  all  bore  candles  in  their  bands,  not  except- 
ing even  his  imperial  majesty.  The  procession 
was  closed  by  priests,  infantry  and  cavalry.  As 
the  Host  passed  them,  the  soldiers  knelt  upon 
the  left  knee,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  presence 
of  the  Deity.     The  sight  was  impressive. 

I  viewed  this  procession  from  a  veranda  in  the 
company  of  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  had 
Tisitod  the  United  States  in  a  diplomatic  capaci- 
ty. I  remarked  that  such  shows  serve  to  amuse 
the  vulgar,  without  exerting  much  iuflueuce  fa- 


vorable to  the  purity  of  religiont  feeling.    He 
replied,  "that  may  be  true ;  but  if  the  people  de- 
sire them,  why  should  they  not  be  indalged  in 
such  innocent  amusements  ?    People  are  nata- 
rally  fond  of  display,  and  men  are  better  aervaats 
of  the  public  in  embroidered  coatSt  and  when 
wearing  decorations  of   honorable  dietinctioo, 
than  in  plain  clothes.    The  republican  notions 
of  the  present  day  are  ultra.     Your  first  Congress 
was  composed  of  men  who  dresaed  and  condoct- 
ed  themselves  like  gentlemen — like  men  who  had 
proper  respect  for  ihemselvest  and  who  were  un- 
willing to  be    confounded   with  the   frofaaMm 
vulgus,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  now  in  a  number 
of  instances.    There  were  no  Davy  Crocketta  ia 
those  days,  holding  seats  in  your  House  of  Re* 
presentativea.    In  those  daya  no  man  could  be 
found  to  usurp  as  much  authority  as  General 
Jackson  did  in  removing  the  deposits  £rom  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several  other 
instances  I  might  name.    You  pride  yourselves 
on  your  republican  government  and  your  democ- 
racy ;  but  the  government  of  Braxil  is  essentially 
as  free  and  republican  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  not  the  odious  inconvenience  of 
democracy  and  its  too  frequent  elections.    Our 
president,  or  as  he  is  here  termed,  emperor,  has 
not  half  the  power  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  very  much  less  patronage.    He  be- 
stows  orders  of  distinction,  but  they  cost  nothing, 
and  he  can  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  and  being  elected  for  life,  the  cobd- 
try  is  free  from  those  political  parties,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  public  journals,  distract  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.    Our  emperor  is  nothiag 
more  than  a  state  seal,  used  to  give  aotbority  to 
public  documents,  and  is,  de  facto,  destitute  of 
all  power." 

Among  the  religious  curiosities  of  the  capital 
of  Brazil,  Is  an  authentic  relique  of  Santa  Pris- 
cilliana,  a  virgin  martyr,  which  was  prasenied 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  to  Doctor  ManalJoa- 
quim  de  Miranda  Rego,  the  rector  of  the  pansh 
of  Santa  Anna,  during  his  visit  to  Rome.  They 
were  conveyed  on  the  10th  of  May,  1846,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  from  the  church  of 
San  Francisco  Xavier  da  Prainba,  in  which 
they  were  deposited  temporarily,  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Anna,  where  they  now  repose.  On  the 
occasion,  there  was  included  in  the  processioa  a 
group  of  196  girls,  from  eight  to  eleven  yean 
old,  all  dressed  in  white  tunics  reachiag  to  the 
feet,  and  covered  from  the  head  to  the  knee  with 
transparent  white  veils;  a  crown  of  roses  eacir- 
cled  the  head ;  they  bore  a  candle  in  one  hsM 
and  in  the  other  a  bouquet  of  natural  flowen- 
They  advanced  singing,  in  infantile  tones,  to  ha^ 
monious  and  pathetic  music,  **  Vem  6  esposa  d« 
Christo,  recibe  a  cor6a:  Vem,  6  minha  qoeridj. 
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eotnt  00  meu  jardim." — Come,  oh  bride  of 
Cbrvt, receive  the  crown  :  Come,  my  dear,  enter 
in  my  garden. — ^Their  performance  was  ao  effee- 
live  that,  it  ia  said,  the  spectatora  shed  teara  of 
ofdeTodon. 

Stata  PrieciUiana,  a  Roman  virgin,  in  the  time 
wbeo  Jolian,  the  apostate,  emperor,  persecuted 
tlw  diaeiples  of  the  Cross,  was  only  sixteen  years 
oft^;  she  always  accompanied  her  mother, 
Suta  Priscilla,  who  devoted  all  her  efibrts  to  al- 
leviate the  safferings  of  the  martyrs  during  their 
iiDprimoment  and  tortures;  and  after  their  death, 
to  collect  their  remains  and  place  them  in  the 
tooba.  Apprehended  in  these  pious  exercises 
and  made  prisoner,  she  confessed  the  Cross,  and 
bore  the  most  horrible  pains  of  torture.  The 
mioistor  of  the  tyrant  despairing  to  obtain  any- 
tiiiag  from  one  of  her  heroic  virtue  ordered  her 
Deck  to  be  transfixed  with  a  sword ;  she  fell  dead 
00  the  plaza,  to  live  eternally  in  heaven,  and  to 
be  Teoerated  on  earth  aa  a  religious  heroine. 

The  mortal  reraaina  of  the  holy  virgin  martyr 
Priacilliaoa,  were  found  in  a  subterranean  eeme- 
tefy  of  Ciriaca,  in  the  via  Tiburtina  whence 
they  were  brought  by  the  cardinal  Patricio,  Vicar 
General  of  Rome,  and  presented  as  above  stated, 
to  Doctor  Rego  by  the  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  In 
tbe  catacomb,  near  the  skeleton  of  the  holy  vir- 


festlval  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  falls  in  January, 
is  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  he  being  the*pat- 
ron  saint  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  city  waa  usu- 
ally illuminated  for  three  successive  nights.  An 
effigy  of  tbe  saint,  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
precious  stones,  was  carried  in  procession  to  the 
Senate,  with  music  and  every  demonstration  of 
devotion.  Gradually  the  custom  fell  into  disuse; 
but  an  epidemic  disease,  which  was  attributed  to 
neglect  of  the  festival,  so  alarmed  the  peoplot 
that  the  procession  was  revived  with  increased 
splendors,  and  ordered  to  be  continued  for  the 
future. 

Denis  asserts  that  there  is  a  religious  sect, 
callled  Sebastianisrs,  numbering  in  Portugal  and 
in  Brazil  not  less  than  three  thousand  persbnSf 
who  faithfully  anticipate  the  reappearance  upon 
earth  of  St.  Sebastian.  Don  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  was  distinguished  for  his  religious  as 
well  as  his  warlike  enthusiasm.  About  the  year 
I5d0,  Muley  Mahomet  sought  and  obtained  from 
Portugal  aid  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Morocco,  to  which  he  claimed  to  be  rightfully 
entitled,  though  it  was  occupied  by  his  uncle, 
Muley  Moluc.  Don  Sebastian  led  an  army  of 
13,000  men  into  Africa,  where  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  not  less  than  50,000  Moor-men  under 
the  command  of  Muley  Moluc  himself.     The 


SID,  opposite  to  the  head,  waa  an  earthen  vessel,  Portuguese  force  was  entirely  routed  and  Don 


labelled  with  her  name,  containing  her  blood 
with  sand  as  it  waa  gathered  up  from  the  ground 
00  tbe  day  of  her  martyrdom.  This  jar  is  en- 
closed io  the  glass  case  which  contains  the  re- 
liqae.  Tbe  bones  of  this  holy  virgin  are  envel- 
oped in  a  covering  of  wax,  which  represents  her 
sppearsDce  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  only  the  top 
of  tbe  bead  is  uncovered,  leaving  the  skull  bone 
oftho  virgin  saint  exposed.* 

Wbat  virtues  or  power  adhere  to  the  bones  of 
tbie  poor  murdered  girl,  the  records  do  not  state ; 
but  it  is  presumed  there  are  not  wanting  state- 
loeote  enough  to  encourage  a  belief  that  petitions 
from  sinners  presented  over  these  mortal  remains, 
bare  been  miraculously  answered.  Such  re- 
liques  contribute  to  incite  a  pious  fervor  in  tbe 
ffiiodf  of  credulous  people,  who  probably  regard 
martyrdom  as  proof  poaitive  of  the  truth  of  the 
creed  of  the  martyr,  although  it  is  in  fact  merely 
a  proof  of  a  steadfast  faith,  and  has  no  reference 
^  tbe  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrines  upon 
wbich  tbe  sufferer  heroically  relied.  There  have 
beeo  martyrs  to  the  various  creeds  of  heathen 
aod  other  misbelievers,  who  have  been  regarded 
aa  uaioipeacbable  witnesses  of  truth ;  but  truth 
^  Bot  to  be  demonstrated  by  suffering  pain,  or 
by  aacrificing  life. 

Deais,  in  his  history  of  Brazil,  tells  us  that  the 
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Sebastian  was  killed,  and  both  the  disputants  of 
the  throne  died,  one  on  the  6e]d  of  battle  and 
the  other  was  drowned.  This  army  was  con- 
ducted into  Africa  under  a  pretext  that  by  placing 
tbe  Mussulman  prince,  Muley  Mahomet,  on  hie 
throne,  the  Christian  king,  Don  Sebastian,  would 
open  the  road  to  the  conversion  of  the  Moors. 
This  pious  feature  of  this  undertaking,  which 
some  historians  imply  was  really  to  afford  the 
young  and  fiery  monarch  of  Portugal  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  military  prowess,  mainly 
constituted  the  ground  for  elevating  the  unfortu- 
nate warrior  to  the  position  of  a  saint. 

At  one  time  it  was  asserted  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Don  Sebastian  was  not  dead,  but  that  he 
had  escaped  death  and  was  wandering  about 
Europe.  Among  other  stories  which  were  at- 
tributed to  the  Jesuits,  was  one  which  declared 
that  God  had  rescued  Don  Sebastian  from  the 
midst  of  his  enemies ;  that  he  had  placed  him 
on  a  desert  island,  and  that  a  celestial  messen- 
ger had  transferred  him  to  the  care  of  a  holy 
hermit.  Tbe  conclusion  was  natural  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  would  live  for  centuries, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  leave  his  island  and 
resume  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

At  a  later  period  the  Sebastianists  believed  in 
certain  predictions  of  one  known  to  them  as  the 
Black  man  of  Japan — Pretinho  do  Japdo.  And 
then  we  have  the  vaticinations  of  an  old  woman,' 
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a  religious  devotee  resideat  in  aconvent  at  Opor- 
to ;  her  dreams  often  slgoified  the  comiog  of  the 
youog  king,  and  those  persons  who  were  noted 
benefactors  of  Portugal  were  in  turn  suspected 
to  be  Don  Sebastian  doing  good  tnco^nito.  In 
1830  the  son  of  the  Infanta  Dona  Theresa;  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  VI.  enjoyed  this  distin- 
guished honor. 

The  Sebastianlsts  have  no  particular  place  for 
assembling,  and  do  not  form,  strictly  speaking, 
an  essentially  distinct  congregation.  The  com- 
mon article  of  their  faith  is  that  Don  Sebastian 
will  certainly  appear,  and  that  they  will  certainly 
witness  the  happy  event.  They  await  his  com- 
ing with  as  much  confidence  and  simplicity  as 
do  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  It  Is  said  their  number  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  province  of  Minas- 
Gereas.  There  they  are  characterised,  like  the 
quakers,  and  the  Moravian  brothers,  by  their  in- 
dustry, benevolence  and  simplicity.  They  are 
quite  numerous  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  members  of  this  sect  might  be  described 
as  a  kind  of  Roman  Catholic  Millerites. 

May  9ih,  The  transition  from  religious  cere- 
monies to  the  code  of  military  civilities  observed 
in  the  navy,  results  from  a  formal  visit  of  inspec- 
tion,paid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  squadron  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
The  commodore  informed  the  captain  he  would 
visit  our  ship  this  morning  at  eleven  o*clock* 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  re- 
ception. The  decks  were  made  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  senior  lieutenant,  who  has  within  a  few 
years  past  acquired,  by  a  process  of  slow  as- 
sumption, the  title  of  ^'executive*' officer,  frequent- 
ly visited  all  pai^  of  the  vessel,  to  be  sure  that 
every  rope-yarn  was  in  its  appropriate  place, 
and  that  every  article  which  might  be  unseemly 
in  the  commodore's  sight  should  be  carefully  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  commodore  were  no  doubt  enhanced  by 
this  operation,  in  the  estimation  of  Jack,  who 
knows  that  the  first-lieutenant  does  not  often  ex- 
hibit so  much  anxiety  to  make  all  things  appear 
to  advantage.  This  manifestation  of  solicitude 
exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  ship.  The  crew  was  ordered  to 
be  in  clean  mustering  suits,  and  the  officers 
in  **full  dress."  The  quarter-master  of  the 
watch  kept  his  spy-glass  very  constantly  di- 
rected towards  the  flag  ship.  Scarcely  had  the 
commodore's  barge,  distinguished  by  a  triangu- 
lar blue  flag  ornamented  with  white  stars  dis- 
played on  a  staff  in  the  bows,  shoved  off,  before 
it  was  known  that  the  great  man  was  approach- 
ing. A  boat  rowed  by  fourteen  oars,  shaded  in 
its  whole  length  by  a  white  awning,  and  steered 
by  the  coxswain,  seated  high  at  the  extreme  end 


or  stem,  rapidly  drew  near,  and  when  witbia  I 
about  one  hundred  yards  of  our  ship  the  boat- 
swain piped  a  long  shrill  note,  and  foaraide-boys  | 
passed  out  of  our  gangway,  and  took  their  sta- 
tions at  each  side  of  the  accommodation  ladder, 
while  two  other  side  boys  stood  just  within. 
There  was  the  stillness  of  expectation,  disturbed 
only  by  the  pipe  of  the  boatswain,  and  the  rattle 
of  oars  as  they  were  laid  into  the  commodore's 
boat  just  before  she  touched  the  side-ladder. 
The  marine  guard  was  drawn  up  on  the  port  left 
side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and  the  officers  were 
assembled  on  the  other  near  the  gangway,  beaded 
by  the  commander  and  first-Iieutenant«  to  reeeiTe 
the  commodore  as  he  stepped  on  the  deck.  As 
he  entered,  cocked  hats  were  raised  from  the 
heads  of  all ;  the  marines  presented  arms ;  the 
drum  rolled  three  times,  and  the  boatswain  piped. 
These  sounds  scarcely  died,  before  the  aoaad  of 
a  salute  of  great  guns  was  beard :  when  the 
thirteenth  and  last  was  fired,  and  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  officers  was  over,  the  commodore  and 
suite  accompanied  by  our  first-lieuteoant  and 
others,  walked  over  the  several  decks  of  the  ship. 
The  crow  was  drawn  up  along  the  gun-deck, 
standing  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  with 
their  backs  to  the  guns.  Each  man  touched  the 
rim  of  his  hat  as  the  commodore  passed. 

The  veteran  expressed  himself,  in  complimea- 
tary  terms,  satisfied  with  all  he  saw,  and  after  a 
brief  visit  to  the  cabin,  retired  from  the  ship. 
The  boatswain,  and  the  side-boys,  and  the  ma- 
rines repeated  their  exercises;  and  the  visit  of 
inspection  was  ended. 

Such  formalities  are  useful,  if  not  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  high  state  of  discipliae, 
because  they  tend  to  give  a  palpable  proof  of 
the  importance  and  respect  with  which  soperior 
officers  are  to  be  regarded  by  all  subordinates. 
They  are  all  ancient,  and  borrowed  from  the 
British  code  of  naval  formalities.  There  are 
modes  of  reception  and  leave-taking  appropri- 
ate to  various  grades.  Six  side-boys  receive  a 
commodore  or  captain ;  four  meet  a  commander, 
and  two  a  lieutenant  and  all  other  commissiooed 
officers  who  by  custom  mess  in  the  ward  room. 
These  military  ceremonies  are  deviaed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  grades  of  line-officers;  and  are  ex- 
tended to  officers  of  the  staff  corps,  according  to 
their  assimilated  rank — that  is,  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  line  with  which  they  may  be  classed. 

But  it  is  believed,  line  officers  are  reluctant  to 
extend  these  prescribed  formalities  to  officoft  of 
any  of  the  staff-corps,  and  they  either  neglect  or 
resist  their  observance  in  spite  of  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  as- 
sign an  assimilated  rank  to  medical  officers  aad 
pursers.  Those  orders  are  virtually  obsolels, 
because  the  Department  has  not  deaoied  it  expe- 
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dieoc,  forreafloiis  which  are  not  stated,  to  requirecodtume   by   those  whose  daty  obliges  them  to 

wear  it.  The  cocked-hat,  which  seems  to  have 
been  purposely  shaped  to  deprive  it  of  all  preten* 
sioos  to  utility  or  beauty,  is  never  worn  as  a 
thing  of  choice.  It  requires  a  long  apprentice- 
ship  to  learn  how  to  put  it  on  and  off,  and  to 
keep  it  fast  on  the  head  when  the  wind  blows. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  mode  of 
placing  it  on  the  head ;  some  few  contend  that 
the  corners  should  stand  over  the  shoulders; 
others  that  it  should  have  an  oblique  position ; 
but  the  majority  assert  that  it  should  stand  **fore 
and  aft,^*  that  is,  the  plane  of  the  cocked  bat  should 
be  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body — one  corner 
projecting  forward  straight  over  the  nose,  and 
the  other  inclining  downwards  over  the  spine. 

I  remember  a  commander  and  a  lieutenant, 
whose  difference  of  opinion  en  this  subject  was 
so  long  and  warmly  contended,  that  it^nded  in  a 
rupture;  the  commauder  insisted  that  the  cocked 
hat  was  designed  to  be  worn  **  fore  and  aft,"  but 
the  lieutenant  always  wore  it  **  athwartsbips*' 
on  rauster*days,  and  was  always  rebuked ;  still 
he  persisted  in  his  opinion  at  the  risk  of  being 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  disobedience  of  or- 
ders, for  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  disobedience 
could  be  made  of  it,  he  would  find  his  revenge 
by  bringing  a  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
against  the  commander,  which  he  would  contend 
was  manifested  in  the  attempt  to  force  an  offi- 
cer to  wear  a  cocked  bat  **  fore  and  aft."  This 
contention  about  the  mode  of  wearing  a  cocked 
hat  ended  only  by  sending  the  lieutenant  to 
another  vessel  of  the  squadron.  He  left  us 
firmly  persuaded  that  our  commander  was  a  ty- 
rant of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  and  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  be  wore  his  cocked  hat  **  athwart- 
ships**  as  a  sign  of  bis  determined  resistance  to 
tyranny. 


all  sificere  of  the  line  to  obey  them.  The  for- 
nalides  are  absurd ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  in 
tke  lavy,  some  of  the  conventional  signs  of  per- 
Moal  respect  and  consideration,  they  are  as  ap* 
plieable  and  as  important  to  staff-officers  as  they 
are  to  officers  of  the  line.  They  are  all  alike 
military  men ;  wear  swords,  epaulets  and  other 
iosigoia  of  a  military  vocation ;  and  live  under 
the  game  military  code  of  laws,  and  are  subject 
to  puoishmeat  by  the  same  military  courts.  For 
nich  reasons  staff-officers  have  long  sought  to  ob- 
tain by  legal  enactment,  a  definite  position  rela- 
tively to  officers  of  the  line,  that  they  may  be  in- 
dependent of  the  contingencies  of  an  official  cour- 
teiy  or  discretion.  They  have  not  sought  any 
right  or  authority  to  control  or  interfere  with 
iioe^fficera  in  the  discharge  of  their  special  du- 
ties; tbey  do  not  seek  authority  to  perform  any 
datj  peroliar  to  the  line,  to  command  ships  or 
stations,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral degrees  of  line  command.  But  they  do 
Mk  exemption  from  being  controlled  or  inter- 
fered by  all  and  every  grade  of  line  officers,  from 
tbe  highest  to  the  lowest  without  exception,  as 
caprice  or  difference  of  opinion  may  suggest. 
The  parser,  who  is  responsible  under  heavy  bonds 
for  the  pay  and  provision  departments  of  the  ship, 
while  he  cheerfully  performs  all  his  duties  under 
^  legal  orders  of  the  captain,  seeks  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  orders  which  do  not  emanate  di- 
rectly from  that  officer.  The  purser  cannot  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  any  system  or  code  which 
exposes  him  to  be  ordered  by  a  lieutenant  or  a 
pa«ied- midshipman  of  the  ship,  and  leaves  him 
rabordinate  at  all  times  to  every  officer  of  the 
fine,  even  the  very  youngest,  without  regard  to 
the  length  of  his  own  service.  He  claims,  there- 
fore, that  tbe  rule  of  seniority  which  prevails  in 
^  line,  shonld  be  extended  and  made  common 
to  the  line  and  staff;  in  other  words,  that  ad- 
vancement and  progression  should  inure  to  all 
wjoally,  from  length  of  service,  whether  that  ser- 
vice he  rendered  in  the  line  or  in  aqy  one  of  the 
■^■corps.  And  that  such  progression  should 
^acknowledged  in  the  code  of  military  formal- 
ities or  ceremonies  adopted  by  the  line.  This  is 
^Bongtbe  questions  which  should  be  definitely 
settled  in  the  organization  of  the  naval  service ; 
^  organization  which  seems  to  demand  much 
attcniioo  and  careful  consideration,  if  an  opin- 
»n  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  opposite 
Views  are  supported  by  intelligent  men,  upon  al- 

most  every  point  of  the  naval  code.    Let  us  re- 

tnm:— 

The  insUnt  the  official  visiter  has  departed, 
«v«y  officer  hastens  to  divest  himself  of  tbe 
^'••▼y,  cambersome,  and  uncomfortable  full- 
^"■^    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  unpopular 
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Ne'er  think  I  can  deceive  thee, 
Or  cause  thee  e'er  to  rue, 

Though  all  are  false,  believe  me. 
One  heart  can  still  be  true. 

The  stars  above  as  beaming 
Will  leave  their  azure  sphere, 

Ere  from  ray  brigrhtest  dreaming, 
Thine  image  disappear. 

I  know  the  heart  is  changing, 

And  fickle  as  the  wave. 
And  often  in  its  ranging, 

Recalls  the  love  it  gave. 
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The  floods  may  leave  the  ocean, 
The  dewy  flowers  the  lea, 

But  never  my  devotion 
One  moment  turn  from  thee. 

Tbou|rh  far  our  paths  may  sever, 
Should  fate  e*er  bid  us  parti 

Nor  time,  nor  place  shall  ever 
Divide  my  constant  heart. 

But  while  its  pulse  is  beating, 
Its  truth  unstained  shall  be. 

And  when  the  last  is  fleeting, 
That  throb  shall  be  for  thee ! 


Some  Things  about  the  Valley  of  Chamonni. 

(takeh  from  mt  journal.) 

It  was  a  delightful  ride  that  I  made»  July  10, 
1851,  in  the  banquette  of  the  Diligence,  from 
Geneva,  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  towards 
Chamouni*  But  though  my  notes  are  lying 
before  me,  I  will  forbear  any  description  of  the 
ride,  or  of  any  of  the  many  interesting  objects 
it  presented  to  our  view*  At  Annemasse,  where 
we  passed  from  the  territory  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
public, into  that  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, oor  passports  were  demanded,  and  our 
baggage  wasrtstfee^,  as  they  say  in  French*  This 
last  operation  was  performed  as  slightly  as  a 
hospital  physician  visits  his  patients.  The  whole 
system  of  passports  seems  to  be  falling  into  de- 
cline, and  is  manifestly  useless  to  all  parties, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  no  charge  is  made. 
We  took  in  his  majesty's  territory  a  most  miser- 
able breakfast.  Doubtless  he  thinks,  that  as  his 
dominions  furnish  Mont  Blanc  to  the  world,  his 
sulyects  may  be  excused  for  the  breakfasts  that 
they  charge  two  francs  for.  If  this  is  not  the 
best  excuse  in  the  premises,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  occurs  to  me  just  now,  and  I  am  well  con- 
Cent  on  my  part  to  accept  it,  as  1  have  forgotten 
the  breakfast,  and  expect  to  feast  upon  Mont 
Blanc  the  rest  of  my  life.  At  Sallencbes,  we 
exchanged  our  diligence  for  a  char^a-coU,  This 
is  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  holding 
three  persons,  who  sit  upon  a  seat  running  length- 
wise in  the  voiture,  and  opening  to  the  side — in 
fact  a  sort  of  sofa  upon  wheels.  Thus  the  trav- 
ellers look  out  neither  before  nor  behind,  but  al- 
ways face  the  country  side  wise,  as  they  ride 
along.  It  is  a  singular  looking  affair,  but  very 
comfortable.  Passing  from  the  village  and  vale 
of  Servos,  you  cross  a  dividing  ridge  called  the 
Montets,  between  the  two  valleys,  and  look  down 


upon  the  valley  of  Chamooni,  aloDg  which  the  i 
Arve  works  its  way.    The  name  Chamonni,  or ; 
Chamounij,  or  Chamouoix,  for  the  orthography 
varies,  is  derived  upon  the  authority  of  an  aa- 1 
cient  document  from  the  Latin  Campus  MtndtuM, 
French  Champ  Muni,  fortified  field,  perhaps  from 
its  mountain  barriers.     The  valley  reminded  me ; 
of  many  spots  I  have  seen  iu  our  mouDtaina  of  j 
Western  Virginia,  saving  of  course  the  superior 
spenery  around,  and  making  an  exception  also 
in  favor  of  the  better  cultivation  of  ChamonaL 
It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  to  aee  the  eviden- 
ces of  a  dense  population — booses,  vtllagea,  and 
the  parsimonious  use  of  land  and  wood, — in  the 
midst  of  mountains,  whereas  among  sucbaceoes 
with  us,  land  is  superabundant,  woodsa  noiaattce, 
houses  scarce,  and  villages  among  the  things 
that  are  to  be.     Chamouni  is  the  only  place 
where  I  have  seen  building  going  on — in  this 
little  stretch  of  country,  several  new  houses  are 
building,  and  sometimes  I  noticed,  exactly  what 
is  to  be  seen  so  often  iu  our  conntry,  an  old  in* 
diflbrent  bouse  going  down,  and  a  new  one  moch 
larger  and  finer  about  to  replace  it,  as  if  the 
owner,  (which  is  true  with  us)  bad  made  a  for- 
tune in  the  old  house,  and  was  laying  ont  a  part 
of  it.     I  saw  also,  two  water  saw-milla,  that  had 
quite  an  American  look,  except  that  on  tb^  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  stroke  would  have  been 
at  least  twice  as  rapid.    Altogether,  I  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  a  certain  home-look  about 
things,  though  1  was  treated  as  a  stranger,  for  I 
took  a  severe  cold.    If  any  one  reads  these  notes, 
who  afterwards  makes  a  trip  up  the  vale  of  Cha- 
mouni, let  him  thank  me  for  charging  him  lo 
put  on  bis  overcoat,  after  be  descends  the  Mon- 
tets, or  rather  when  be  reaches  the  top^  beared 
as  be  will  probably  be,  by  walking  up  Che  ascent 
on  the  other  side.    The  valley   baa  a  draught 
through  it,  and  its  proximity  to  the  glaciers  is 
such  as  to  make  the  air  very  cold.     Aal  am  giv- 
ing advice,  I  may  as  well  give  anotber  piece, 
which  is  to  be  located  at  Chamouni.      Unleas 
there  shall  have  been  some  fundamental  change 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  such  as  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,   the  adoption  of  ibe 
Protestant  religion,  or  something  else  that  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  work  a  great  altera- 
tion in  the  province  of  Savoy  and  in  tbe  viliage 
of  Chamouni  in  particular,  let  not  nay  doncco- 
dants  to  tbe  third  and  fourth  generation,  pnt  op 
at  the  Hotel  Royal  de  L*Union.     It  has  a  poor 
bureau,  poor  table,  black  bread  and  aonr  wine. 
poor  servants,  poor  chambers,  and  every  thing 
to  correspond,  except  tbe  beds  which  are  good, 
though  queer^— tbe  covering  consisting  of  a  thin 
calico  sack,  filled  with  down.     In  eztennatien 
however,  of  this  state  of  things^  let  it  be  remark- 
ed, first,  that  the  propiietors  are  building  a 
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Hotel  just  acrofg  tfa«  little  stream,  and  secondly, 
thai  1  do  Doi  know,  that  at  any  of  the  other 
Hoteta,  they  have  better  servants,  rooms,  table, 
bread  or  wioe.  Therefore  npon  consideration, 
1  km  my  descendants  to  act  in  the  premises  as 
t  wise  discretion  may  dictate. 

Wtdnesday,  July  16.  My  first  view  of  Mont 
Blaoc,  was  as  we  left  Dijon  in  France,  the  moun- 
taio  being  about  150  miles  distant.  My  next 
wt«  on  the  top  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  from 
which  yoa  look  down  suddenly  upon  the  rich 
▼alley,  the  antique  city  of  Geneva,  the  silver 
lake,  the  rushing  Rhone,  and  after  the  eye  has 
been  arrested  for  a  moment  by  these  things.it 
fixM  itself  with  a  concentrated  fascination  upon 
Mont  Blaoc,  rearing  its  awful  brow,  apparently, 
just  00  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  My  feel- 
iep,  heightened  by  some  peculiar  associations, 
were  aocb  as  can  be  awakened  but  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  I  have  a  sort  of  trembling  even  now, 
M  I  recal  them.  After  I  left  Geneva,  the  first 
ioe  Tiew  that  1  bad,  was  from  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Arve,  jost  before  you  enter  Sallen- 
cbe»-of  this,  the  guide  book  says,  "  on  this 
bridge  one  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  Alps  is 
rre«jated  of  Mont  Blanc.''  and  I  have  no  dispo- 
"tion  to  gainsay  the  book.  During  the  whole  of 
oy  ride  yesterday  evening,  I  had  a  full  view  of 
the  nooarcb  mountain,  becoming  momently 
more  imposing,  until  I  stood  just  opposite  to  it, 
« the  Hotel  in  Chamoani.  The  evening  was 
fwar,  except  that  some  mist  enshrouded  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  not  however  reaching  near 
down  to  the  lower  limit  of  its  snow.  Presently 
rae  mist  swayed  off,  just  from  one  peak,  and  then 
frwn  another,  though  never  actually  from  all  at 
the  same  moment,  but  unrolling  as  it  were,  the 
""'Snty  volume,  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf. 

The  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  the  first  thing 
you  feel.  You  are  enabled  to  realise  it  here,  by 
OHM  of  oomparison  and  gradation.  You  look 
«poo  mountains  high  enough  to  attract  attention 
«wwhcre,  but  here  they  are  of  the  lowest  grade. 
•Dd  there  is  a  stunted  vegetation  to  their  sum- 
BJits^next  above  these  are  mountains  with  bare 
fwky  tops^higher  than  these,  are  mountains 
^thm  the  range  of  perpetual  snow,  and  above 

**'  above  all,  up,  up,  away  up  in  the  heavens, 
towers  Mont  Blanc.  The  snow  is  dazzling 
*h'te,  and  though  so  high  up,  you  can  distinctly 
^  where  it  breaks  off,  in  heavy  flakes  at  the 
precipices.    So  lustrous,  polished,  and  solid  does 

look  away  up  in  the  heavens,  that  it  suggested 
«« me  the  idea  of  the  great  White  Throne,  to  be 
^tablisbed  for  final  judgment.  In  one  part  of 
"« mountain,  there  are  a  number  of  very  ele- 

I!I?r'^®  ^^  '**"'"P  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  hroY/n,  or 
nwdish-brown  color,  and  when  the  mist  partly 
^"•s  and  partly  reveals  them,  as  the  evening 


sun  shines  against  them,  they  come  out  In  the 
shape  of  battlements  and  spires,  and  resembling 
strongly  as  they  do,  Gothic  towers  and  temples, 
it  was  not  incongruous  to  liken  them  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Heavenly  City.  Last  night  I 
awoke,  and  without  thinking  of  the  mountain  or 
indeed  of  where  I  was,  I  weut  to  open  my  win- 
dow, because  the  air  seemed  compressed — I  was 
startled  at  the  scene.  The  moon  was  shining, 
and  I  could  see  with  distinctness,  but  still  the 
obscurity  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  white  part 
of  the  mountain  to  appear  much  more  distinct 
than  the  dark  part  or  base,  and  of  course  to  make 
it  seem  much  nearer.  The  effect  was  most  sin- 
gular. It  looked  as  if  that  which  in  the  evening 
\  had  been  gazing  at  with  reverence,  away  up 
in  the  sky,  had  crept  down  close  to  the  earth  to 
visit  mortals,  and  to  inspire  that  superstitious 
dread  that  we  feel  at  the  supposed  presence  of 
any  thing  supernatural. 

Nothing  exaggerated  can  be  said  about  the 
greatness  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  no  one  can  have 
an  approximate  idea  of  it,  who  has  not  seen  it. 
Ifeel  how  utterly  inadequate  would  be  any  de« 
scription  that  I  could  give,  to  furnish  even  the 
basis  for  such  emotions  as  it  excites  when  seen. 
After  saying  this,  it  may  seem  strange  for  me  to 
add,  that  according  to  my  experience,  there  is 
nothing  of  such  grandeur,  that  so  soon  becomes 
familiar  to  us.  At  Geneva,  in  a  few  days,  I  for- 
got to  look  at  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance,  and 
here  at  its  base,  I  begin  already  to  feel  the  same 
thing.  I  think  that  this  is  because  its  wondrous 
height  and  whiteness  make  it  look  like  sky-fur- 
niturtt  and  we  regard  it  as  we  do  the  bright 
clouds  with  which  it  shares  the  empire  of  the 
upper  air — they  are  very  glorious,  but  they  do 
not  attract  our  attention,  except  when  the  mind 
is  affected  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  way. 

I  have  to-day  enjoyed  one  of  the  pleasantest 
excursions  I  ever  made  in  my  life.  It  was  to 
Montanvert  and  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Montan- 
vert  is  the  name  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
which  you  ascend  in  order  to  reach  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  which  impends  over  it.  It  is  a  spur 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  about  6300  feet  high,  or 
about  half  as  high  again  as  the  Peaks  of  Otter. 
Of  course  it  affords  some  fine  views,  but  not  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  is  near  to  it  and  in  the  same 
direction.  The  object  in  ascending  this  moun- 
tain, is  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
The  Glaciers  are  among  the  most  sublime  fea- 
tures of  the  Alps,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  glacier  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
stream  of  ice  descending  entirely  down  to  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  from.  Mont  Blanc,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  interval  between  two  mountain  ridges. 
Its  longitudinal  extent  is  from  15  to  20  miles,  its 
width  varies  from  1  to  ^imilesi  and  its  depth  or 
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thickness  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Forbes 
at  350  feet,  and  by  Saussure  at  600.  It  is  fed 
by  the  snows,  melting  in  summer  from  the  Al- 
pine summits,  and  itself  melting  at  its  termina- 
tion in  the  valley,  it  gives  rise  to  the  river  Arve- 
ron,  a  branch  of  the  Arve,  which  issues  from  an 
enormous  ice  cavern  at  its  base.  It  is  as  its 
name  imports,  a  sea  of  ice,  of  which  the  waves 
seem  to  have  been  frozen  fast  in  their  fluctuation. 
The  nature  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  de- 
pends partly  upon  that  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  rests;  where  the  ground  beneath  is  even,  or 
nearly  so,  the  ice  is  smooth  and  level;  but  when- 
ever the  supporting  surface  becomes  slanting  or 
uneven,  the  glacier  begins  to  split  and  gape  in 
all  directions.  In  some  places  the  layers  of  ice 
displaced  and  upheaved,  rise  in  toppling  crags, 
obelisks,  and  towers  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes, 
varying  in  height  from  20  to  80  feet.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  are  a  great  many  crevasses,  or 
fissures  occasioned  by  the  parting  of  the  masses 
of  ice.  These  fissures  were  for  the  most  part 
transverse  to  the  general  direction  of  the  glacier, 
never  extended  quite  across  the  ice-field,  and  be- 
come narrower  towards  the  extremities,  so  that 
when  they  gape  too  wide  to  leap  across,  they 
may  be  turned  by  following  them  to  their  termi- 
nation. Many  of  them  are  of  immeasurable 
depth,  and  as  you  gaze  down  them,  you  see  in 
perfection  the  azure  blue  color  peculiar  to  the 
glacier,  with  the  iridescence  common  to  prismatic 
substances*  Scattered  about  on  the  glacier  are 
huge  blocks  of  stone  which  have  tumbled  from 
the  heights,  and  have  been  borne  along  by  the 
advancing  glacier,  for  as  Byron  says, 


'*Tbe  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass. 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.* 
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The  advance  of  the  ice-field  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
is  estimated  at  between  400  and  500  feet  yearly. 
The  walking  on  it  is  by  no  means  either  alto- 
gether safe  or  agreeable.  As  I  entered  upon  it, 
I  saw  a  party  who  had  preceded  me  up  the  moun- 
tain. Some  of  them  were  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  glacier,  not  having  ventured  farther,  and 
one  was  returning,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
guide,  by  means  of  which  support  he  had  made 
ao  excursion  on  the  ice.  I  declined  the  like  as- 
sistance profi*ered  me  by  my  guide,  as  I  feltsorae  |  high  price  one  may  be  sure^for  young  chamois 
sort  of  pride  about  being  aided  by  a  man  who 
had  not  the  appearance  of  being  either  as  strong 
or  as  active  as  myself,  but  I  did  not  by  any  means 
scorn  the  proffer  of  his  Alpenstock,  or  iron  shod 
staff,  which  he  did  not  need,  as  his  shoes  were 
provided  with  large  iron  nails  to  keep  him  from 
slipping,  while  my  boots  were  very  glissanUs. 
As  it  was,  I  got  along  as  far  as  travellers  usually 


walking,  the  guide  said,  was  worse  than  commoa. 
*'Ah,*'  said  be,  iu  that  flattering  tone,  that  every 
body  seems  to  be  master  of  who  speake  Freneh — 
*^  Ah  que   vous  etes  celeste!^  a  curious  conpli- 
raent — *^le  plaisir  de  guider  tm  Monsievr  qui  sait 
se  bien  marcher/'*    Notwithstanding  my  celestial 
marching  as  Pierre  was  pleased  to  call  it,  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  comfortable  as  I  descended  a  hill 
of  ice,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  gasping  a  baa* 
gry  crevasse,  abundantly  wide  to  take  me  in«  so 
smooth  that  the  descent  would  be  traly  facik, 
and  so  deep,  to  judge  from  the  aouDds  of  the 
stones  I  let  fall,  that  no  fathom  line  coukl  reach 
the  bottom.  They  tell  a  story  of  a  shepherd  who, 
in  driving  his  flock  over  the  ice  to  a  high  pasta- 
rage,  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble  ifito  one  of 
these  clefts.     He  fell  in  the  vicinity  of  a  toffreat 
which  flowed  under  the  glacier,  and  bj  follewiog 
its  bend  under  the  vault  of  ice,  succeeded  ia 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  glacier  with  a  broken 
arm.     More  melancholy  was  the  fate  of  M.  Hoo- 
ron,  a  clergyman  of  Vevay;  he  was  eogaged  in 
making  some  scientific  researches  upeo  the  gla- 
cier, and  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  over  to  ex- 
amine a  singular  well-shaped  aperture  io  the 
ice,  when  the  staff  on  which  he  rested  gave  way; 
he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and  his  life- 
less and  mangled  body  was  recovered  from  the 
depths  of  the  glacier  a  few  days  after.     How- 
ever, ladies  walk  along  here,  and  make  an  ex- 
cursion sometime,  quite  across  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
higher  up,  to  the  Jardin,  as  it  is  called.    By  tbe 
way,  tbe  guide  assured  me  that  it  was  aot  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  in  a  party  of  Alpiae Voyagers, 
ladies   whose  fearlessness  shamed  tbe  weaker 
nerves  of  their  male  companions.     As  for  myself, 
I  was  content  with  having  extorted  snch  a  pro- 
digious compliment  from  Pierre,  aad  bad  no  care 
to  go  skating  about  any  farther,  in  smooth  boots. 
After  leaving  the  glacier,  on  the  moaotaia,  I 
passed  by  a  stone  on  which  had  been  engraved 
by  themselves,  the  names  of  Pocock  and  Wyod- 
ham,  the  first  Englishmen  who  visited  Chamoa- 
ui,  1743.     The  inscription  now  seen,  has  been 
lately    cut,  and    bears  this  note — '*tiii   vendale 
ayant  detruit  la  Ire  inscription.'*     This  vaodal, 
so  unceremoniously  introduced,  was,  as  my  guide 
informed  me,  a  Chamounard,  who  bad  engaged 
to  send  to  an  Englishman  a  young  ckamuns,  at  a 


browse  upon  five-leafed  clover;  however,  he  did 
obtain  one,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  we  may  sup- 
pose. Nevertheless,  as  was  natural  enough*  the 
young  chamois  died,  and  the  poor  Savojranl 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Englishman,  meotiooiog 
the  facts,  and  asking  for  some  ind4mmage»unt : 
but  the  Euglishman,  though  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  a  very  large  sum  for  a  living  chamois,  saw 


proceed,  .ad  ai  there  was  8on,e  rain  falling,  the]  no  reaeonableneM  at  all.  in  payittg  MyihinK  for 
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adead  one,  and  declined  the  proposition.  Where- 1  mountain.    Sol  rode  from  the  top  to  the  hot- 


DpoB  the  Savoyard,  despairing  of  gain,  resolved 
upoo  vengeance,  if  not  upon  the  very  English- 
mao,  at  leaat  upon  some  of  his  race,  and  if  not 
upon  the  living,  at  least  upon  the  dead ;  so  he 
kindled  a  6re  npon  the  top  of  the  rock  engraved 
with  thd  names  of  Poeock  and  Wyndbam,  and 
by  the  heat,  caused  it  to  split  and  tumble  over, 
where  it  now  lies  with  part  of  the  original  in- 
scription still  visihle.  Ah  tb6ttght  I,  mountains 
•nd  glaciers  are  unique^  hot  human  nature  is  one. 
Never  before  did  my  eyes  behold  anything  so 
mijestic  as  Mont  Blanc,  or  so  wonderful  as  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  never  will  again :  hut  this 
baman  nature— in  high  or  low — Englishman  or 
Chamounard-^it  is  just  what  I  have  beeu  used 
to  all  my  life;  it  is  what  I  will  meet  as  soon  as 
I  land  at  New  York,  and  what  is  to  be  found  in 
my  own  mountains  in  Virginia. 

After  purchasing  on  the  top  of  Montanvert 
•ome  polished  pebbles  as  souvenirs  of  the  locality, 
I  commenced  my  descent  on  the  same  good  mule 
that  bad  carried  me  up.    To  me,  my  mule  ride 
op  aod  down  the  mountain  was  almost  as  new 
and  ioteresting  as  the  glacier.    I  am  not  sure 
tbat  1  shall  not  remember  it  as  long,  and  speak 
of  it  as  ofleo.     I  had  often  heard  of  the  ability  of 
moles  to  carry  their  riders  in  difficult  passes,  and 
of  their  surprising  surefootedness,  but  I  never 
gave  it  full  credence,  or  as  we  say,  never  realised 
it.   I  knew  how  everything  is  apt  to  be  exagge- 
rated in  statements  made  by  those  who  have  felt 
the  emotions  awakened  by  the  sight  of  won- 
droBo  things,  and  who  would  awaken  by  power 
of  description,  like  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
others.     I   bad  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
unoQDt  of  the  matter  was,  that  mules  were  far 
more  surefooted  than  horses,  and  that  they  could 
1^0  ID  safety  over  comparatively  bad  paths.   But 
I  feel  now  as  if  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
ny,  tbat  they  can  go  over  impassable  ways,  and 
tbat  they  do  not  fall  at  all.    I  am  well  used  to 
ridiog  on  horseback,  and  that  over  mountainous 
roads,  and  therefore  would  naturally  feel  less  ap- 
prebeosionSf  in  Alpine  travelling,  than  many 
others.    But  I  know,  that  to  have  attempted  to 
descend,  on  one  of  our  horBe's,  the  mountain  I 
eame  down  to-day,  would  have  been  nothing 
•bort  of  wilful  self-destruction.     I  had  been  filled 
with  amazement  at  what  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
uceot,  but  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
nrpassing  ability  of  the  mule,  I  never  would  have 
got  on  his  back  to  ride  down,  had  I  merely  con- 
•ulted  my  feelings.     1  was  fresh,  the  day  was 
cool,  and  to  walk  down  would  have  been  agree- 
able in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  escaping  the 
BMmiog  hazards  of  the  precipitous  ride,  but  1  had 
BO  notion  of  missing  the  opportunity  of  a  thing 
90  rare  w  a  ride  upon  a  mule  down  an  Alpine 


tom.    I  confess  that  for  the  first  few  hundred 
yards  I  was  filled  with  apprehension,  for  with 
my  knowleo^e  of  beasts  of  burden,  I  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  one  to  descend  in  safety. 
The  path  is  excessively  steep,  being  a  sharp  zig- 
zag with  very  short  turns,  and  either  passing  over 
imbedded  rocks,  sometimes  rising  one  above  an- 
other like  steps,  and  sometimes  shelving  in  to- 
wards each  other  in  gutter  shape,  or  else  encum- 
bered with  loose  stone.     On  one  side,  there  was 
often  a  sheer  descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  and 
any  where,  the  mountain-side  was  so  precipitous, 
that    had  the  mule   fallen   over,  certain  death 
awaited  the  rider.    Now,  in  this  difficult  and  per- 
ilous path,  the  mule  always  walks  of  preference, 
on  the  outermost  verge.    The  reason  for  this,  I 
suppose,  is  that  the  greater  the  circumference, 
the  easier  is  the  descent,  and  these  sagacious  ani- 
mals have  learned  to  secure  this  advantage,  even 
when  the  difference  is  very  slight.  But,  whatever 
is  the  reason,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  who  have  made  even  a 
single  mountain  ride.    I  saw  my  mule,  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  over  a  precipitous  place,  where 
there  was  a  sufiicient  inner  track,  walk  on  the 
outer  edge  so  far,  as  to  put  his  foot  on  a  rock 
that  was  on  the  extreme  verge;  and,  indeed,  I 
believe,  projecting  over.    It  may  be  asked  why 
I  did  not  guide  him?     I  neither  pretended  to 
guide  nor  support  him  by  the  bridle,  but  allowed 
him  to  take  his  own  way,  and  often  I  did  not 
even  have  the  bridle  in  my  hand.    By  the  way, 
the  bridles  are  what  we  call  blind -bridles,  that  is, 
furnished  with  blinders  for  the  eyes,  as  harness 
bridles  usually  are.    I  asked  the  guide  why  this 
was,  and  he  said  that  mules  had  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity,  and  unless  their  gaze  was  thus  restrict- 
ed, they  would  be  looking  about  when  they  ought 
to  be  picking  out  the  road.     If  the  mule  could 
depend    only  upon  the  judgment  of  the  rider, 
in  selecting  the  best  spots  in  the  path,  he  would 
never  have  earned  the  reputation  that  he  has. 
But  his  instinct  improved  by  practice,  is  a  much 
surer  dependence,  and   renders  the   mountain 
mule  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been  he- 
stowed  upon  it.    Consequently  mules  are  per- 
sonages of  much  importance  here.     They  put 
the  hire  of  a  mule  and  of  a  guide  at  precisely 
the  same  sum — six  francs  a  course,  each.     I  ask- 
ed Pierre  how  he  relished   this  equality;   and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  seemed  to  be  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  guide  ought  to  receiv.e  more* 
but  said  that  the  mule  well  earned  his  money ; 
which  is   certainly  true.     The  mules   are  very 
fine.    There  are  no  small  ones  among  them,  and 
most  of  them  are  noticeable  for  their  size — they 
are  well  kept,  and  not  at  all  vicious.     There  is, 
every  spring,  a  review  of  the  mules,  and  any  ouo 
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that  is  too  old  or  too  young,  or  is  adjudged  to  be 
vicious,  or  careless,  or  from  anj  reason  whatever, 
unfit  for  the  service,  is,  as  the  guide  called  it, 
reformer  that  is,  removed  from  the  guild,  and 
bruderschaftof  the  Alpine  service.  What  a  thing 
it  would  be,  if  all  of  us  had  to  be  called  up  every 
year  as  the  mules  are,  to  answer  for  every  mis- 
step we  had  made.  The  guides  are  an  enrolled, 
or,  indeed,  enlisted  company,  in  the  employment 
of  the  government,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
Ckefde  Bureau,  who  regulates  all  matters  of  law 
and  right  that  arise.  He  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
room.  1  had  spoken  to  my  guide  about  conduct- 
ing roe  to  Martigny  the  next  day.  Presently  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  viMted  the  Mer  de  Glace 
the  same  morning  with  another  guide,  came  to 
roe  and  proposed  to  join  me  on  the  route  to  Mar- 
tigny, and  thus  save  the  cost  of  employing  two 
guides  instead  of  one.  I  agreed  to  his  proposi- 
tion, though  for  some  reasons,  I  was  not  partic- 
ularly well  pleased  with  the  maker  of  it.  Pre- 
sently be  came  to  me  and  said  that  his  guide 
made  some  difficulty,  affirming  that  he  was  the 
oldest,  or  ranking  guide,  and  that  where  two  par- 
ties united,  it  was  the  inferior  guide  who  must  be 
dismissed.  Just  then  his  guide  came  in  to  urge 
his  own  claims.  'I  told  him  that  I  was  well  con- 
tent with  my  guide  of  the  morning,  who  had  con- 
ducted me  to  the  iMer  de  Glace,  and  had  done 
his  best  lo  be  serviceable,  and  that  1  was  unwil- 
ling to  disappoint  him  after  I  had  spoken  to  him, 
though  I  had  made  no  actual  contract.  He  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  law  of  the  service.  I  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  take 
Pierre  if  I  could,  but  if  I  could  not,  that  then  I 
would  place  myself  under  his  guidance.  No 
sooner  bad  he  left  the  room,  with  an  apology  for 
speaking  about  the  matter,  saying  that  he  had  no 
right  to  address  himself  to  any  voyager,  except 
through  the  Chef,  than  Pierre  entered  and  pray- 
ed me  to  retain  him.  and  to  allow  him  to  bring 
the  Chef  to  see  me.  Presently  the  Chef  entered, 
a  very  respectable  looking  man,  and  after  hear- 
ing my  statement,  he  said  that  when  two  parties 
joined,  they  were  entirely  at  liberty  to  take  either 
guide  they  pleased,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  em- 
ployer of  the  other  guide  had  proposed  to  join 
himself  to  my  party,  he  thought  if  there  was  any 
preference,  it  belonged  to  my  guide.  So  I  told 
him  to  send  me  Pierre  and  his  mule  for  a  trip  to- 
morrow to  Martiguy. 

S.  jL.  0« 


WORDSWORTH  AND  SOUTHEY. 

(From  De  Quineey'M  IdUrary  Remimactnea.} 
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On  the  next  day  arrived  Wordsworth.  I  cooU 
read  at  once,  in  the  manner  of  the  two  authors, 
that  they  were  not  on  particularly  friendly,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  confidential  terms.  Itseemed 
to  me  as  if  both  had  silently  said — we  are  too 
much  men  of  sense  to  quarrel,  because  we  do 
not  happen  particularly  to  like  each  other's  wri- 
tings: we  are  neighbors,  or  what  passes  for«acb 
in  the  country.  Let  us  show  each  other  the 
the  courtesies  which  are  becoming  to  men  of  let- 
ters: and,  for  any  closer  connection,  our  distance 
of  thirteen  miles  may  be  always  sufficient  to 
keep  us  from  that.  In  after  life,  it  is  true — fifteen 
years,  perhaps,  from  this  time — many  ciicom- 
stances  combined  to  bring  Southey  and  Words- 
worth into  more  intimate  terms  of  friendship : 
agreement  in  politics,  sorrows  which  had  hap- 
pened to  both  alike  in  their  domestic  relatioos, 
and  the  sort  of  tolerance  for  diflerent  opinions 
in  literature,  or,  indeed,  io  anything  ebe.  which 
advancing  years  and  experience  are  sure  tobrtog 
with  them.  But,  at  this  period,  Sonthey  and 
Wordsworth  entertained  a  mutual  esteem,  bot 
did  not  cordially  like  each  other.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  odd  if  they  had.  Wordsworth 
lived  in  the  open  air:  Southey  in  his  library, 
which  Coleridge  used  to  call  his  wife.  Sonthey 
had  particularly  elegant  habits,  (Wordsworth 
called  them  finical,)  in  the  use  of  books.  Words- 
worth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  oegligeot,  sod 
so  self-indulgent  in  the  same  case,  that  as  Sun- 
they,  laughing,  expressed  it  to  me  some  yeirs 
afterwards,  when  I  was  staying  at  Grata  HaU 
on  a  visit— *  To  introduce  Wordsworth  into  ooe*f 
library,  is  like  letting  a  bear  into  a  tulip  garden.* 
What  I  mean  by  self-indulgent  is  this :  generally 
it  happens  that  new  books  baffle  and  mock  oae*s 
curiosity  by  their  uncut  leaves  :  and  the  trial  is 
pretty  much  the  same,  as  when,  in  some  town, 
where  you  are  utterly  unknown,  you  meet  the 
postman  at  a  distance  from  your  inn,  with  sooie 
letter  for  yourself  from  a  dear,  dear  friend  in 
foreign  regions,  without  money  to  pay  the  post- 
age. How  is  it  with  you,  dear  reader,  in  such  t 
case  ?  Are  you  not  tempted  (/  am  grievooslj) 
to  snatch  the  letter  from  his  tantalizing  baod, 
spite  of  the  roar  which  you  anticipate  of  *  Stop 
thief!*  and  make  off  as  fast  as  you  can  for  some 
solitary  street  in  the  suburbs,  where  yon  may  is- 
stantly  effect  an  entrance  upon  your  new  estate 
before  the  purchase  money  is  paid  down  ?  Sorb 
were  Wordaworth*s  feelings  in  regard  to  new 
books;  of  which  the  firet  exemplification  I  bid 
was  early  in  my  acquaintauce  with  him,  and  oa 
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occasion  of  a  book  which  (if  any  could)  jastified 
the  too  summary  style  of  hia  advaoces  in  rifliog 
its  charms.  On  a  level  with  the  eye,  when  sit- 
tiog  at  the  tea-table  id  my  little  cottage  at  Gras- 
mere,  stood  the  collective  works  of  Edmund 
Barke.  The  book  was  to  me  an  eye-sore  and 
an  ear-sore  for  many  a  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  cacophonous  title  lettered  by  the  bookseller 
flpoQ  the  back — *  Burke's  Works.'  I  have  heard 
it  said,  by  the  way,  that  Donne's  intolerable  de- 
fect of  ear,  grew  out  of  his  own  baptismal  name, 
when  harnessed  to  his  own  surname — John  Donne, 
No  man,  it  was  said,  who  had  listened  to  this 
hideous  jingle  from  childish  years,  could  fail  to 
have  his  geoius  for  discord,  and  the  abominable 
in  souod,  improved  to  the  utmost.  Not  less  dread- 
ful than  John  Donne  was  *Burke's  Works;'  which, 
however,  on  the  old  priaciple,  that  every  day*s 
work  is  00  day's  work,  continued  to  annoy  me 
for  twenty-one  years.  Wordsworth  took  down 
the  volume;  unfortunately  it  was  uncut:  fortu- 
oateiy,  and  by  a  special  Providence  as  to  him,  it 
seemed,  tea  was  proceeding  at  the  time.  Dry 
toast  required  butter ;  butter  required  knives ; 
and  koives  theo  lay  on  the  table ;  but  sad  it  was 
for  the  virgin  purity  of  Mr.  Burke's  as  yet  un- 
lunoed  pages,  that  every  knife  bore  upon  its 
blade  testimonies  of  the  service  it  had  rendered. 
Did  that  stop  Wordsworth  ?  Did  that  cause  him 
to  call  for  another  knife  ?    Not  at  all ;  he 

LookM  at  the  knife  that  caused  hie  pain : 

And  look*d  and  si^hM,  and  look*d  and  aigh'd  again  \* 

aod  then,  after  this  momentary  tribute  to  regret, 
be  tore  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  volume  with 
this  knife,  that  left  its  greasy  honors  behind  it 
apoB  every  page :  and  are  they  not  there  to  this 
day  ?  This  pereonal  experience  just  brought  me 
acqaaioted  with  Wordsworth's  habits,  aod  that 
particaUr,  especially,  whh  his  intense  impatience 
for  one  minute's  delay,  which  would  have  brought 
a  remedy ;  and  yet  the  reader  may  believe  that 
it  is  no  affectation  in  me  to  say,  that  fifty  such 
cases  could  have  given  me  but  little  pain,  when 
leiplain,  that  whatever  could  be  made  good  by 
moaey,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  regards  Had  the 
book  been  an  old  black-letter  book,  having  a 
value  from  its  rarity,  I  should  have  been  disturbed 
in  an  indescribable  degree ;  but  simply  with  ref- 
erence to  the  otter  impossibility  of  reproducing 
that  mode  of  value.  As  to  the  Burke,  it  was  a 
common  book;  I  had  bought  the  book,  with 
many  others,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray*s  li- 
brary, for  about  two- thirds  of  the  selling  price  : 
1  coold  easily  replace  it ;  and  I  mention  the  case 
At  all,  only  to  illustrate  the  excess  of  Words- 
worth's outrages  on  boo|c8,  which  made  him,  in 
Soathey*s  eyes,  a  mere  monster;  for  Soutbey's 
beautiful  library  was  his  estate ;  and  this  differ*^ 


ence  of  habits  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  alien- 
ate bim  from  Wordsworth.  And  00  I  argued  in 
other  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

Meantime,  had  Wordsworth  done  as  Cole* 
ridge  did,  how  cheerfully  should  I  have  acqui- 
esced in  his  destruction  (such  it  was,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,)  of  books,  as  the  very  highest  obli- 
gation he  could  confer.  Coleridge  often  spoiled 
a  book ;  but,  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  be  en- 
riched that  book  with  so  many  and  so  valuabW 
notes,  tossing  about  him,  with  such  lavish  pro- 
fusion, from  such  a  cornucopia  of  discursive  read- 
ing, and  such  a  fusing  intellect,  commentaries,  so 
many-angled  and  so  many- colored,  that  I  have 
envied  many  a  man  whose  luck  has  placed  him 
in  the  way  of  snch  injuries ;  and  that  man  must 
have  been  a  churi  (though,  God  knows !  too  often 
this  churl  has  existed)  who  could  have  found  in 
his  heart  to  complain.  But  Wordsworth  rarely, 
indeed,  wrote  on  the  margin  of  books;  and, 
when  be  did,  nothing  could  lees  illustrate  his  in- 
tellectual superiority.  The  comments  were  such 
as  might  have  been  made  by  anybody.  Once« 
I  remember,  before  I  Imd  ever  seen  Wordsworth 
— probably  a  year  before — I  met  a  person  who 
had  once  enjoyed  the  signal  honor  of  travelling 
with  him  to  London.  It  was  in  a  stage-coach. 
But  the  person  in  question  well  knew  who  it  was 
that  had  been  his  eompagnon  de  voyage.  Imme- 
diately he  was  glorified  in  my  eyes.  *  And,' said 
I,  to  this  glorified  gentleman,  (who,  par  yNiren- 
tAete,  was  also  a  donkey,)  now,  as  yon  travelled 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  the  company  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  consequently,  (for  this  was  in 
1805,)  during  two  nights  and  two  days,  doubt- 
less you  must  have  heard  many  profound  remarks 
that  would  inevitably  fall  from  his  lips.'  Nay* 
Coleridge  had  also  been  of  the  party ;  and,  if 
Wordsworth  eolus  could  have  been  dull,  was  it 
within  human  possibilities  that  these  gemini 
should  have  been  so  ?  *•  Was  it  possible  V  I  said ; 
and,  perhaps,  my  donkey,  who  looked  like  one 
that  bad  been  immoderately  threatened,  at  last 
took  courage ;  his  eye  brightened  ;  and  he  inti- 
mated that  he  did  remember  something  that 
Wordsworth  had  said— an  'observe,'  as  the 
Scotch  call  it. 

*  Ay,  indeed ;  and  what  was  it  now  ?  What 
did  the  great  man  say  V 

*  Why,  sir.  In  fact,  and  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  on  coming  near  to  Loudon,  we  breakfast- 
ed at  Baldock — ^you  know  Baldock  ?  It's  in 
Hertfordshire.  Well,  ouw,  sir,  would  you  be- 
lieve  it,  though  we  were  quite  in  regular  timet 
the  breakfast  was  precisely  good  for  nothing?' 

'And  Wordsworth?' 

*  He  observed*— 
•What  did  he  observe?' 
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*  That  the  buttered  toaat  looked,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  it  bad  been  soaked  in  hot  water.' 

Ye  heavens  i  *  buttered  toastP  And  was  it 
thii  I  waited  for?  Now,  thought  I,  had  Henry 
Mackenzie  been  breakfasting  with  Wordsworth, 
at  Baldock,  (and,  strange  enough!  in  years  to 
come  I  did  breakfast  with  Henry  Mackenzie,  for 
the  solitary  time  I  ever  met  him,  and  at  Words- 
worth's house,  in  Rydal,)  he  would  have  carried 
off  one  sole  reminiscence  from  the  meeting — 
namely,  a  confirmation  of  his  creed,  that  we 
English  are  all  dedicated,  from  our  very  cradle, 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  palate,  and  peculiarly  to 
this.*  Prohpudor!  Yet,  in  sad  sincerity,  Words- 
worth*s  pencil-notices  in  books  were  quite  as  dis- 
appointing. In  Roderick  Random,  for  example, 
I  found  a  note  upon  a  certain  luscious  descrip- 
tion, to  the  effect  *  that  such  things  should  be  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader — not  expressed.* 
In  another  place,  that  it  was  *  improper;'  and, 
in  a  third,  'that  the  principle  laid  down  was 
doubtful;'  or,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ob- 
serves, '  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
All  this,  however,  indicates  nothing  more  than 
that  different  men  require  to  be  roused  by  differ- 
ent stimulants.  Wordsworth,  in  his  marginal 
notes,  thought  of  nothing  but  delivering  himself 
of  a  strong  feeling,  with  which  he  wished  to 
challenge  the  reader's  sympathy.  Coleridge  im- 
agined an  audience  before  him ;  and,  however 
doubtful  that  consummation  might  seem,  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  for  which  he 
did  not  feel  the  momentary  inspiration  of  sym- 
pathy and  applause,  under  the  confidence,  that. 
sooner  or  later,  all  which  he  had  committed  to 
the  chance  margins  of  books  would  converge 
and  assemble  in  some  common  reservoir  of  re- 
ception. Bread  scattered  upon  the  waters  will 
be  gathered  after  many  days.  This,  perhaps, 
was  the  consolation  that  supported  him ;  and  the 
prospect  that,  for  a  time,  his  Arethusa  of  truth 
would  flow  under  ground,  did  not,  perhaps,  dis- 
turb, but  rather  cheered  and  elevated  the  sublime 
old  somnambulist. 


*  It  18  not  known  to  the  English,  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
I  can  Touch  for,  from  my  six  or  seven  years'  residence  in 
Scotland,  that  the  Scotch,  one  and  all,  believe  it  to  be  an 
inalienable  characteristic  of  an  Englishman  to  be  fond  of 
good  eating.  What  indignation  have  I,  and  how  many  a 
time,  had  occasion  to  feel  and  utter  on  this  subject !  But 
of  this  at  some  other  time.  Meantime,  the  Man  of  Feel- 
ing had  this  creed  in  excens ;  and,  in  some  paper,  (of  T%e 
Mirror  or  The  lAmn^er^)  he  describes  an  English  tourist 
in  Scotland  by  saying — *■  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought 
national ;  yet,  in  mere  reverence  for  truth,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  and  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  (let  who  will  be  of- 
fended,) that  the  first  inkeeper  in  Scotland,  under  whose 
roof  we  met  with  genuine  buttered  toast,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman.* 


LINES, 

Written  at  Wilton^  on  Jtanea  River,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Robert  Randolphy  JSsg. 


The  stranger  stood  in  that  antique  hall. 

But  his  heart  could  not  rejoice. 

For  it  seemed  that  an  echo  sprang  forth  from  the  wall, 

Of  the  gentlest  human  voice. 


Then  he  heard  a  voice  that  was  loud  and  itrong, 

Subdued  to  a  deep  drawn  sigh, 

And  the  gentle  notes  of  a  syren's  songi 

On  the  wings  of  the  distance  die. 


Then  he  saw  the  groaning  festal  board 
And  he  heard  the  cares  of  state; 
And  he  saw  the  patriot  buckling  bis  sword'- 
And  his  war-horse  stand  at  the  gate. 

And  he  heard  the  welcome  of  days  gone  bj, 
And  time  swiftly  shot  o'er  his  vision  ; 
Ah  f  scornful  and  quick  on  his  course  be  did  fly, 
To  turn  the  bright  dream  to  derision. 

There  was  rust  on  the  blade  of  the  patriot's  twordl, 
And  the  true  heart,  and  strong  arm  were  gone^ 
The  wine  cup  was  broke  on  the  festal  board, 
And  the  deep  carouse  was  done. 

And  the  gende  one  whose  song  has  sped 
To  breathe  Love's  young  command, 
She  sleeps  not  with  her  father's  dead. 
But  dwells  in  a  foreign  land. 

That  antique  mirror  oft  hath  given 

The  form  that  beauty  bears, 

The  charms  that  repose  round  a  thing  of  Heaven 

When  a  seraph  of  light  appears. 

The  blush  of  love  like  the  rosy  rayi 
That  steal  from  the  morning's  face, 
Or  the  light  that  flies  from  the  wheels  of  day, 
Ilave  there  both  owned  a  place. 

But  the  dream  is  o'er,  now  coldly  fells, 
His  eye  on  the  gloomy  chart, 
And  be  wanders  through  those  antique  halli, 
With  a  melancholy  heart. 
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Br  Pen.  Ihglkton,  Esq. 

BACHELOR  SMITH. 

HIS    RZUAKCE  OIT  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  THE 
I49H  IJLW,  AHD  HOW  IT  WAS  REWAHDEP. 

L 

BACHXLOK  SMITH  XirTXRTAI98    HIS  FBUirDS. 

History  displays  itself  most  nsturally  in  trifling 
tbiogs;  aod  Itko  a  man  desirous  of  appearfDg  ia 
a  higher  character  than  his  wont,  only  done  the 
robea  of  cereatony  and  assumes  a  stately  gait 
when — ^poioting  to  great  wars  and  pariiaments 
and  treaties — it  would  deceive  the  world  as  to 
its  real  likeness.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
wilt  to-day  set  down  in  these  true  chronicles,  the 
adrentorea  of  Bachelor  Smith,  though  that  adven- 
ture has  in  it  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  foun- 
dation in  tmth. 

It  was  in  November  of  the  year  of  Grace  1758, 
that  Bachelor  Smith  invited  to  his  cabin,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Cacaphon,*  many  of  his 
friends  from  the  surrounding  country;  rough  and 
rude  men*  but  of  that  strong  race  who  laughed 
at  peril. 

Sealed  round  a  table  far  more  elegant  than 
was  usual  in  that  *  new  country,'  the  host  and 
his  gnesta  were  discussing  a  profuse  meal,  and 
conversing  pleasantly. 

*^  My  friends,**  said  Smith,  in  a  pause  of  the 
entertainment,  and  rising  as  he  spoke,  **  to  the 
health  of  his  majesty  George  II. — also  to  the 
good  faoalih  of  his  Excellency,  Francis  Fau- 
qaier.** 

**  f  woo't  drink  it ! "  replied  one  of  his  guests. 

**  And  why  not?  '*  asked  the  Bachelor,  curling 
his  moatnche.  **  Why  will  you  not  drink  to  his 
majesty.  Friend  Uolliday  ?  " 

«*l  doD*t  drink  to  the  worst  enemy  we  border 
Ben  bnve,"  replied  the  borderer. 

**  Tiio  worst  enemy  ?  " 

•>  Come  Bachelor !  you're  not  a  baby  in  arms ; 
sod  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you,  who  have  fought 
well  and  true  in  the  wars,  anything  about  the 
times.'* 

•'What  times?'* 

•*  Did  yon  know  how  Washington  was  treated 
by  Dinwiddle  ?  "  asked  the  hunter,  briefly. 

*<  Ob,  nn  old  tale !    Well,  that  teas  hard." 

••  So  you  acknowledge  he  was  badly  treated  7  " 

.♦  Yes.  I  do." 

•    .    .    .    .    ''Oa  die  wssr  side  of  Capon  river,  in  a 
gBiall  cabin."   Kercheval,  p.  114. 
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**  You  acknowledge  the  whole  border  country 
bere  is  laid  waste  ?  " 

**  It  ia  as  yon  say ;  and  thai  by  the  blood-thirs- 
tiest savages  of  the  great  woods.  Nov,  who 
should  have  seen  that  it  was  defended  bj  fcrts 
and  stations?" 

''His  Excellency,  it  is  true.*' 

«•  Whose  subjects  are  we  7  " 

«*  His  Mi^esty's— you  are  right.*' 

^*\  am  well  answered,"  continued  the  bnntoTt 
**and  I  knew  you  were  only  joking.  Bachelor. 
Yon  were  a  brave  Indian  fighter  once ;  and  it  is 
only  now  when  the  Indians  are  away  for  a  little 
time,  that  you  have  taken  up  with  these  nice  pic- 
tures, and  pretty  clothes — with  having  your  moc- 
casins worked  with  beads,  and  drinking  that 
black  slop  cofiee— not  fit  for  a  man  to  taste — out 
of  china  which  only  dulls  your  knife.  Come, 
Come.' — ^give  til  this  up,  and  returu  tg  the 
woods ! " 

Thus  spoke  the  borderer- 


II. 


BjucnsLoa  surra  hxpliis. 

These  blunt  words  were  received  with  laugh- 
ter by  the  Bachelor.  Tb^n  taking  from  ihe  table 
a  wooden  noggin,  carved  over  with  figures  and 
brilliantly  polished : 

'*  What  is  that  you  were  saying  just  aowt  Hol- 
liday,  about  forts?  "  he  asked. 

*^  I  said  that  we  ought  to  have  had  them  in 
the  wars  just  past — not  passed  yet,  either*" 

**Weli,  we  did  have  them,  my  excellent 
friend ! " 

"Why  did  Washington  complain  then!" 

'*  Come,  you're  too  hard  for  me,  by  my  faith  ! 
but  I  can  prove  that  we  were  not  treated  so  bad- 
ly as  you  make  out." 

'•Prove  it." 

•'Do you  see  this  noggin ? " 

••Yes,  I  do." 

••  Look  at  it  welU" 

••You've  been  cutting  it  into  pictures." 

••  So  you  see  the  pictures,  do  you  7    Now  tell 
me  what  this  carving  here  is  for." 
It  looks  like  a  fight." 

And  what  is  that  there  over  the  free  tops," 
continued  Smith,  pointing  to  the  carving. 

••  Why,  a  fort." 

••And  what  fort?" 

*•  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Bachelor.  I  know 
Fort  Pleasant  as  well  as  I  know  any  thing ;  and 
that  big  man  there  is  Captain  Wagner." 

••  You  are  right,  and  that  is  the  battle  of  the 
Trough." 

'•  Well,  you  mean  that  we  are  not  so  badly 
off  with  Fort  Pleasant  and  Captain  Wagner." 
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**  It  is  a  good  fort,  and  he  is  a  brave  man.*' 
"  I  hear  he  acted  wrong  In  that  very  battle.*' 
"  Staff-— nonsense ! — I  was  there — two  years 
ago  only.     He  could  not  cross  the  river." 

"  Well,  well — you  naay  have  your  Fort  Plea- 
sant and  your  Captains,  as  many  as  you  please ; 
but  that  don't  make  me  easy.  The  Indians  are 
about  here  still,  and  as  long  as  the  King  and  the 
Governor  leave  us  without  defence,  our  lives  and 
property  are  nowhere.  A  health  to  such !  No, 
never ! " 


III. 

THK  BACRZtoa    BRIEFLY    KXPOCNDS    THE    THEORY    OF 

S50LISH  LAW. 

The  sentiments  of  Holliday  were  those  of  the 
company  at  large,  and  they  signified  their  ap- 
probation of  them  in  thought  and  manner. 

"Friends,"  said  Smith,  "  you  have  heard  that 
Indians  are  still  in  these  parts — are  they,  or 
not  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  them." 

*'  Civilized  Indians  or  savage  1 " 

•«  Child-killers,"  replied  Holliday. 

That  brief  word  said  volumes. 

•*  Well,"  continued  Smith,  "  I  want  you  to  an- 
swer my  questions.     Where  do  I  live  ?  " 

**  Yoo  are  joking.  Bachelor.  There*s  the  Ca- 
caphon  through  the  trees." 

"Cacaphon  river  is  right  far  to  the  West;  but 
it  is  to  the  East  of  me ;  how  say  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  is." 

*'  What  do  you  see  there  through  the  windows 
to  the  West  ?  " 

"  Mountains." 

*^  What  sort  of  game  do  you  find  there  ?  " 

**AI1  sorts—bear,  elk,  panther — all  kinds." 

«'No  other  1" 

"  We  can  find  any  sort  to  be  found  any- 
where ?  " 

"And  is  there  none  which  finds  you?" 

"You  mean  Indians!" 

**  I  do  mean  Indians ;  and  the  mountains  there 
are  full  of  them  every  Fall — you  know  it." 

"  I've  fought  them  there !  " 

•*  Well,  ril  go  on  asking  my  questions,"  con- 
tinued the  Bachelor.  "  Look  around  you — what 
do  you  see  ?  " 

•'  Some  right  pretty  things." 

"  What  sort  of  tables  and  chairs  ?  " 

"Tiptop;  you  can  brag." 

The  Bachelor  seemed  much  pleased  at  this 
compliment. 

**  And  my  shelves  up  there — you  can't  get  china 
and  painted  crocks  for  nothing,  can  you  ?  " 

"  They  cost  a  power  of  skins.'* 


"  And  where  do  you  get  them?" 

"Not  in  Winchester— not  thb  side  of  Belha- 
ven,  br  Philadelphy,  I  reckon." 

"  Right — now  look  through  my  window.  Do 
you  see  that  nag?" 

"Loudoun,  aint  it?" 

"  Loudoun — and  his  match  aint  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"  Well,  well,  what  are  yon  coming  to — speak 
out." 

"  One  more  word." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Look  at  my  cabin." 

"  Its  nice  enough  for  a  woman." 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  the  Bachelor,  with  great 
gravity. 

Holliday  laughed. 

"  You  look  as  spruce  and  fine  as  a  low-coua- 
try  dandy.  But  you'd  better  stick  to  the  old 
ways." 

The  Bachelor  smiled. 

"  You  see  what  I  have  now,**  be  continued, 
"and  you  know  how  I  used  to  live:  Broken 
chairs,  ricketty  tables,  windy  house,  and  nothing 
to  eat.  Well,  my  friends,  what  is  the  canse  of 
this  change  in  my  condition?  Why  has  Jack 
Smith,  with  only  two  shirts,  one  torn  pair  of  moc- 
casins, and  a  broken  down  bouse  with  nothing  in 
it,  become  Bachelor  Jack  Smith,  living  in  about 
the  easiest  way  of  any  man  this  side  the  Ridge — 
with  plenty  of  huntiug  shirts,  plenty  of  mocca- 
sins, and  real  china  cups  and  saoeers,  when  fas 
wants  it,  even  coffee,  too  ?  Why  has  the  Bach- 
elor changed  so  for  the  better  ?  " 

"  Talk  it  out  .'—we'll  listen." 

"Because,"  said  the  Bachelor,  solemnly,  "I 
have  for  two  years  past,  put  my  trust  in  the  great 
English  law!  In  that  book,"  hoMing  up  an  old 
tattered  volume  in  black  letter,  **is  laid  down  the 
glorious  principle  that  the  King  of  England  makes 
all  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  protection  lo 
life  and  liberty  and  property,  is  given  to  all  his 
subjects,  high  and  low.  Now,"  continued  the 
Bachelor,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  over- 
come, by  the  vigor  of  his  reasoning,  all  opposi- 
tion, "  1  ask  you,  if  I  am  not  a  subjeet  of  hit 
Majesty,  George  II.,  and  if  so,  whether  my  life, 
liberty  and  property,  are  not  guarantied  to  me  ?  '^ 

The  only  answer  to  this,  was  a  about  of  laugh- 
ter. 

**  What  are  you  laughing  at,  friends— come  tell 
me?" 

"  At  your  law-talk." 

"  What  is  funny  about  it  ?  " 

Holliday  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  was  laughing  more  at  my  thoughts  than  at 
you." 

"  Well,  what  were  your  thoughts  ?  *' 

"  Must  I  tell  Tou  1 " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  was  tbiDkiDg  that  if  a  band  of  the  Id- 
dian  devils  under  Kill  Buck  or  Crane,  came 
along  this  way,  they  would  burn  your  house  here 
like  a  bay  rick,  and  do  your  business  for  you, 
with  a  ball  wrapped  in  some  of  this  very  law 
book.'* 

The  Bachelor  shook  his  head  as  pitying  the 
ignorance  and  incredulity  of  his  interlocutor. 

^*  Well,  we  shall  see,"  he  said,  **  meanwhile, 
ril  drink  to  his  Majesty.  Here  goea !  won't  you 
join  me  ?  " 

*' Never!  '*  exclaimed  the  border  men,  with  one 
voice ;  **  nor  to  any  like  him !  '* 


IV. 


TBXSPAU  VI    XT    ▲RMM    OH    TB£   BACHXLOR    BT    KllTG 

CRAHE  AMTD  OTHICRS. 

We  are  told  that  in  this  mysterious  world  of 
ours,  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ; 
and  it  was  not  very  long  after  the  discussion  we 
bare  heard  in  the  last  chapter,  touching  the  pro- 
bability of  an  Indian  inroad  upon  that  unprotect- 
ed frontier,  that  a  band  of  the  enemy,  then^ho- 
ireripg  on  the  border,  made  a  descent  into  the 
valley,  and  paid  their  respects  to  Bachelor 
Smith. 

That  worthy  was  surprised  in  bed,  and  severe- 
ly bound  before  he  could  resist;  though  it  is  doubt- 
fal  whether  with  his  ideas  of  legality,  such  resis- 
tance would  have  seemed  to  him  entirely  pro- 
per. The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  murder 
indiscriminately  on  the  first  attack,  only  when 
they  were  excited  particularly  to  revenge  upon 
the  whites  by  some  such  affair  as  was,  aftewards, 
the  death  of  Cornstalk,  or  the  Moravian  Massa- 
cre. And  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  it  is  ob- 
servabie  that  the  captives  were  most  often  mur- 
dered because  of  their  obstructing  the  march  of 
the  bands-  On  this  occasion,  no  such  existing 
caase  existed,  and  after  binding  the  bachelor, 
tbey  proceeed  to  rifle  his  cabin,  not  even  intend- 
ing to  fire  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  with 
which  Bachelor  Smith  saw  his  rich  hunting  shirts 
and  beaver  caps  and  embroidered  moccasins  ap- 
propriated. When  King  Crane* — that  celebra- 
ted brave — put  on  his  favorite  pair  of  moccasins, 
etretching  them  to  make  them  fit  bis  enormous 
foot,  he  broke  forth  indignantly : 

"Stop!  Stop!"  cried  the  Bachelor,  "don't 
epoil  my  moccasins!  I  appeal  to  you  King 
Crane  as  a  gentleman — my  moccasins !  my  moc- 
casins!  the   work  of  pretty   Sally  Singleton! 


*  For  an  account  of  this  Indian  warrior,  see  Johnston'.^ 
Narrative.    Kercheval  mentions  him  but  once. 


Spare  them  at  least:  take  everything  I  have— * 
my  hunting  shirts,  my  caps,  my  belts,  and  buck- 
les— break  all  ray  china  if  you  choose!"  here 
one  of  the  Indians  carelessly  pulled  down  a  shelf 
and  shattered  every  cup  and  saucer  upon  it. 
**  Yes!  yes!  break  all!  "continued  the  Bachelor; 
*Mear  up  my  law  book!  break  my  beautiful  nog- 
gins that  have  cost  me  so  many  hours  of  work 
and  been  so  much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen 
them— >take  all!  break  all!  but  spare  my  favorite 
moccasins,  King  Crane !  You  know  me  King 
Crane — we  have  met  before — yon  are  civilized^ 
not  blood-thirsty — in  many  things  a  gentleman, 
even — " 

Here  King  Crane  succeeded  in  getting  the  moe- 
casins  on  by  splitting  them  down  the  sides. 

"  Villian ! "  cried  the  Bachelor,  carried  away 
by  rage,  *^  most  uncivilized  and  blood-thirsty  of  all 
the  Indians  I  know!  Do  what  you  now  see  fit 
— take  and  break  anything,  I  care  for  nothing ! " 

King  Crane  who,  listening  with  great  indiffer- 
ence, had  understood  only  parts  of  the  speech 
addressed  to  him,  here  availed  himself  of  the  per* 
mission  granted ;  and  breaking  one  of  the  fine 
wooden  noggins  over  the  Bachelor's  head,  com- 
manded him  to  cease  speaking. 

The  Bachelor  was  compelled  to  obey. 


V. 


TBX  BACHELOR  XXPOUMDS  THE  LAW  TO  XIITO  CBANX— 
AND  HOW  IT  WAi  RECEIVED. 

After  rifling  the  cabin  and  appropriating  eve- 
rything which  struck  their  fancy,  the  Indians 
mounted  Smith,  whose  hands  were  securely 
bound,  behind  King  Crane,  who  rode  his  favor- 
ite horse  Loudoun,  and  so  took  their  departure 
rapidly  towards  the  Potomac. 

On  their  way,  they  plundered  successively 
three  other  cabins,  whose  occupants  were  fortu- 
nately absent  on  hunting  excursions,  and  the 
same  evening — having  lain  bidden  for  many 
hours  in  the  mountains,  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
penetrated  into  Maryland.*  At  sunset,  they 
halted  and  prepared  to  take  some  rest. 

After  eating  with  great  gusto  of  the  provisions 
stolen  from  the  cabins  successively  plundered, 
and  amused  themselves  exceedingly  strutting 
about  in  the  garments  procured  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  Indians  laid  down  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire,  and  betook  themselves  to  rest.  Two  sat  up 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  watched,  though 
with  many  nods. 

•"Tbey  croased  the  Cohongoruton,  (Potomac,)  and 
halted  at  a  place  called  Grafts  Lick,  on  tho  Maryland 
8ide."    Ker.  p.  114. 
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Smith  Wfts  pi  seed  in  fbeir  midst,  aod  a  blan- 
ket baying  been  thrown  over  him.  King  Crane 
and  another  of  the  Indians  lay  upon  the  sides ; 
thus  ieearely  holding  down  the  valiant  Bachelor. 
He  often  related  to  bis  friends  on  bis  return,  the 
manner  in  whieb  King  Crane  (somewhat  sleepy) 
reeeiv^  bis  remonstrances,  and  particularly  his 
explanations  of  the  English  law  of  persons  and 
jHTOper^. 

*'  You  have  manifestly  committed  trespass  on 
aiy  property  King  Crane ;  and  more  still,  an  as- 
sault has  been  made  on  my  person,''  said  the 
BaebelflTt  io  a  tone  of  dignified  remonstranee. 
King  Crane  grunted. 

«« Aad  yet"  eontlmied  the  Bachelor,  "I  ven- 
tare  to  eay,  yoa  do  not  know  what  trespass  viet 
•runs  meansi  Come  Crane,  you  nnderstand 
aooie  English,  epeah  candidly  and  like  a  man  of 
•eose*  Do  yoa  comprehend  the  distinction  be- 
tween trsap>afle  ¥i  et  armU,  and  trespass  en  the 
ease?" 

The  Chief  granted  again*  The  Bachelor  con- 
strued the  "Ongh ! ''  into  •'No." 

^  Tbe  difference  is  this, "  said  the  Bachelor, 
**  and  I  wHl  explain  it  in  a  few  words :  are  yon 
listening  King  Crane,  or  are  you  going  to  sleep ! " 
'*  Ougb!  "  grunted  the  Indian. 
*' Ah !  you  are  listening!  very  well :  answer  me 
first  now,  whether  any  one  has  explained  to  you 
the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  words  vi  et 
armia?  " 

The  huge  frame  of  tbe  Indian  Chief  rolled 
about  sleepily,  and  from  his  capacious  breast 
issued  the  eternal  *'  Ough ! "  which,  with  the  In- 
dians, means  anything  and  everything.  The 
Bachelor  construed  it  into  a  sign  of  attention  en 
tbe  part  of  his  listener,  and  laying  his  hand  per- 
manently on  tbe  shoulder  of  the  savage  whose 
eyes  were  closed  drowsily  : 

'*  The  words  vt  et  omits,"  said  be  **  signifies 
mth  evil  intent  :'*  that  is,  to  break,  smash  or 
otherwise  injure  crockery ;  to  split  noggins ;  to 
tear  moccasins ;  and  I  will  here  say.  King  Crane, 
that  your  conduct  in  ruining  my  favorite  parr  was 
not  what  I  expected  from  a  man  of  your  distinc- 
tion though  you  are  yet  young !  But  to  continue, 
tre  you  listening  ?  " 
•*  Ough ! " 

*' Speak  plainly;"  don't  aay  ^ongh^  in  that 
way  forever." 
"Ough,  ougb!" 

"  Well,  as  you  please.  I  now  come  to  the 
main  subject,  the  English  law ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  listen  attentively,  inasmuch  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  information  on  the  subject  of  one 
well  versed  in  these  matters  does  not  occur  every 
day :  are  you  drowsy  ?  " 
*'  Ough !  ougb !  ough !  " 
'*  tJncivili^ed  animal !  "  muttered  the  Bach- 


elor, *•  he  cannot  even  express  his  ideas :  bat  he 
is  evidently  listening*" 

Then  aloud: 

•*  The  law  of  England  proper"— ^Mtinaed  tbe 
Bachelor,  summoning  all  his  reading  to  his  aid; 
••  and  this,  I  hope,  will  show  yon  the  eoeraitf 
of  the  action  yon  have  this  day  been  guilty  e^ 
the  law  of  England  recegniseaft  irst  and  feie- 

most  "— 

*•  Sleep  ! "  said  King  Crane,  rammkig  a  hand- 
ful  of  the  blanket  into  tbe  Bachelor's  mevtb,  sad  ^ 
bending  his  brows  into  a  terrific  frown.  This 
rade  action  so  disgusted  his  captive,  as  be  sfter- 
wards  said,  that  the  command  was  instaatly 
obeyed. 


VI. 


MABTTRDOlf. 


In  tbe  impenetrable  monntain  forest,  the  Io- 
dians  were  wholly  secure  from  an  attack,  and  §q 
they  were  quite  at  ease  in  the  little  glade  they 
had  chosen  for  their  resting  placo. 

They  rose  early,  shaking  their  hage  fnunes, 
and  lazily  stretching  tbemselvea  after  sie^. 
Then  as  was  customary  with  them,  they  applied 
themselves  with  renewed  activity  to  tbe  bacon 
and  liquors,  stolen  on  tbe  precediag  day  from  tbs 
cabins  of  Bachelor  Smith  and  others.  The  dish, 
however,  which  excited  most  interest  and  wai 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  pleasare, 
was  a  large  fat  turkey,  now  boiling  in  a  fanga 
pot,  stolen  like  tbe  fowl :  with  tbe  water  in  which 
it  boiled,  they  bad  mingled,  with  the  Indtaa  par- 
tiality for  everything  sweet,  a  quantity  of  browa 
sugar ;  and  they  seemed  to  watch  the  progresi 
of  cooking  with  the  liveliest  interest* 

The  Bachelor  now  unbound,  paid  ne  atteatiim 
to  such  trifles,  but  suddenly  he  was  hemfisd  to 
find  that  tbe  fire  had  been  kindled  with  a  pertioB 
of  his  beloved  Law-book,  thrown,  when  hii  ctbm 
was  rifled  hastily,  into  tbe  iron  pot.  He  raa  te 
the  spot,  and  catching  it  up,  remonstrated  indig- 
nantly on  this  desecration : 

*'  My  favorite  volume  1 "  he  aaid,  «*  to  be  oicd 
for  lighting  a  lire!  King  Crane,  I  protest 
against  this  usage,  and  will  never  foi|;ive  yoo ! " 

King  Crane,  supinely  stretched  by  tiie  firti 
suflSgred  a  grim  smile  to  cormgate  his  featsrei. 

^  Book  good  to  light  fire,"  he  aaid*  ui  his  bro- 
ken English. 

**  And  for  nothing  else,  you  wonM  aay.  Wfaj 
have  you  torn  it  in  this  way,  when  diy  sticks simI 
leaves  were  plentiful? " 

The  savages  only  laughed. 

The  Bachelor  was  consoled  to  find  that  osly  t 
page  or  two  was  destroyed  besides  tbe  Ussk 
leaves.    This  somewhat  reelared  Im  geed  ha- 
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nor,  and  perceiving  that  the  Indians  were  for 
the  momeDt  in  a  very  amiable  state  of  mind,  ow- 
ing to  tbeir  lively  anticipation  of  boiled  turkey 
for  breakfast,  he  determined  to  endeavor  for  the 
last  time,  to  soften  them  by  the  power  of  bis  legal 
reasoaiag. 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  Bachelor,  **  not  much 
harm  is  done  my  book;  and  I  will  now,  with 
joar  permission,  King  Crane,  resume  the  matter 
we  were  discussing  last  Dight  when  you  were, 
and  very  natnrally,  too  sleepy  to  clearly  compre- 
bead  or  attend  to  me." 

Kiog  CraiM  looked  indifferent,  watching  the 
gargliog  pot. 

"I  was,  when  you  went  to  sleep,"  continued 
the  Bachelor,  *«  discussing  the  first  great  princi- 
ple of  English  law,  namely :  the  protection  of  life 
wbieh  it  affords. 

"  More  sugar,"  said  King  Crane. 

Disregarding  this  interruption,  the  Bachelor 
coDtinued  holding  the  volume  open  on  bis  knees, 
aod  gesticulating  permant atly  as  be  bent  bis  eyes 
00  tbe  chief. 

'*Tbe  principle  to  which  I  have  referred," 
laid  he,  *«  lies  at  tbe  foundation  of  all  law  :  for 
70a  will  easily  understand,  my  friend,  that  laws 
are  perfectly  good  for  nothing  if  they  do  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  lex  fori  and  the 
kt  tUm-^oi  which  you  know  nothing — protect 
tbe  Bobject  at  least  la  that  right,  of  all  righu  the 
dearest  and — " 

Here  King  Crane  much  disgusted,  raised  his 
eoormous  foot  and  kicked  the  book  from  tbe 
Bacbelor^sband.  The  Bachelor  jumped  up  much 
enraged: 

**  Your  conduct.  King  Crane ! "  be  eiclaimed, 
"is  not  the  conduct  of  a  respectable  savage! 
You  should  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and  under  no  cir- 
eamstances  would  Kill  Buck,  your  friend,  bad  as 
be  is,  be  guilty  of  so  un gentlemanly  an  action  ! 
It  is  easy  to  see  your  kdowledge  of  civilized  life 
is  small;  and  you  may  do  what  you  see  fit  with 
me  for  saying  that  you  are  a  perfect  savage." 

King  Cmne  bad  been  much  wearied  with  tbe 
Bachelor's  discussion ;  and  now  be  seemed  to  feel 
renewed  disgust  at  bis  abusive  language.  He 
therefore  determined  to  increase  the  pleasure  of 
boiled  turkey,  by  a  little  sport:  so  ordering  two 
of  his  men  to  tie  tbe  struggling  Bachelor  to  a  tree, 
to  that  his  feet  were  raiaed  ft'om  the  ground,  be 
commenced  taking  bis  revenge.  This  lay  in 
holding  under  bis  naked  feet,  blazing  leaves  of 
tbe  law  votnme.  Tbe  Bachelor's  philosophy  and 
dignity  were  unequal  to  the  trial.  He  jerked  up 
one  foot  then  the  other,  with  most  undignified 
haste ;  and  eaeb  movement  of  this  sort  was  bail- 
ed by  the  Indians  with  bursts  of  laughter.* 


VII. 

THE  BACHXLOR  IS  MORE  THAK  EVER  COliriRMED  IN  HIS 

FAVORITE  THEORY. 


*For  the  truth  of  this  picture  of  Indian  character)  see 
Johnstoa**  NknafSte  tbronghont. 


The  prisoner's  tribulations,  and  tbe  ordeal  were 
not  aAer  alt  very  severe.  Tbe  savages  were  in 
an  amiable  mood,  and  did  not  design  serious  in- 
jury to  their  prisoner — only  a  little  harmless 
sport. 

When  they  bad  finished  their  breakfast,  thof 
betook  themselves  to  preparing  alt  things  for 
continuing  their  journey.  Tbe  Bachelor's  fine 
and  spirited  horse,  Loudoun — so  named  in  com- 
pliment to  Lord  Loudoun,  or  to  tbe  fort  of  that 
name  at  Winchester — was  to  carry  tbe  numer- 
ous stolen  articles,  while  the  band  marched  on 
foot;  and  one  of  the  Indians  was  ordered  by 
Kiog  Crane  to  go  and  catch  him. 

Loudoun  was  grazing  with  his  saddle  off,  but 
the  bridle  still  on,  a  short  distance  from  the  en* 
campment,  and  the  Indian  warily  approached 
him  with  many  endearing  words  aod  winning 
gestures.  To  ^ese  Loudoun  replied  by  throw- 
ing up  his  heels  imminently  near  to  tbe  face  of 
the  savage,  and  cantering  off  with  a  sonorous 
neigh. 

Tbe  Indian  saluted  this  manoeuvre  with  astoroi 
of  curses  in  English — for  long  before  they  ac- 
quired that  language*  tbe  red  men  became  very 
proficient  in  its  vocabulary  of  abusive  epithets. 
Then  slowly  and  warily  approaching  the  animal 
he  endeavored  a  second  time  to  eatch  the  bridle. 
It  was  a  vain  attempt,  and  be  returned  much  out 
of  humor. 

King  Crane,  seeing  his  want  of  success,  turned 
to  the  Bachelor. 

«^P»le  face  catcbee  devil  borse!"  he  said 
gravely. 

•«  Who,  I  ?"  said  Smith.    «« That  is  unreason- 
ble,  Crane.    My  feet  are  in  no  condition  to  run 
on  after  your  unwarrantable  usage,  and  I  can 
scarcely  draw  on  my  moccasins." 
*'Pale  face  better  catch  'im." 
"  1  will  not." 

King  Crane  caught  up  bis  rifle.  Tbe  Bache- 
lor's nerves  were  unpleasantly  affected  by  tbe 
click  of  tbe  trigger  as  the  piece  was  cocked ; 
and  first  securing  his  beloved  law  book  in  tbe 
bosom  of  bis  hunting  shirt,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  painful  duty  of  pursuing  Loudoun.  But  Lou- 
doun knew  his  itaaster's  voice  and  showed  none 
of  the  restiveness  which  he  bad  before  exhibited. 
He  came  whinnying  up. 

Suddenly  a  luminous  idea  flashed  through  the 
Bachelor's  mind.  The  Indians  were  busy  with 
tbeir  preparations;  he  was  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  encampment;  escape  was  possible! 
As  quick  as  thought,  he  leaped  upon  Loudoun, 
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and  digging  both  heels  into  his  sides,  set  forward 
at  full  speed  towards  the  Potomac. 

The  Indians  saw  the  manoeuvre  too  late  :  they 
uttered  a  terrific  yell,  and  throwing  down  every- 
thing immediately  started  in  pursuit; — at  their 
head  King  Crane,  armed  with  his  long  rifle, 
cleared  the  ground  with  wonderful  quickness. 
Loudon  was  more  than  a  match,  however,  for 
any  human  speed;  the  distance  between  the 
Bachelor  and  the  Indians  grew  greater  and  great- 
er, and  arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  be 
turned  in  his  saddle  to  shake  his  fist  at  his  ene- 
mies. 

At  that  moment  a  wreath  of  smoke  rose  above 
King  Crane's  head,  a  report  was  heard;  and  the 
Bachelor  reeled  in  his  seat. 

*'  Ah !"  .he  shouted,  "I  am  struck,  you  think. 
King  Crane — I  am  dead,  you  think  !  Rifle  balls 
you  would  say,  travel  faster  than  horseflesh! 
Fool !  that  law  you  have  laughed  at  and  des- 
pised, has  saved  me  at  last — look!" 

And  taking  from  bis  breast  the  volume,  he  held 
it  up  towards  the  Indians.  The  ball  from  King 
Crane's  rifle  had  buried  itself  in  the  thick  leaves 
and  the  book  had  preserved  its  owner's  life ! 

On  the  next  day  the  Bachelor  was  mending 
his  noggins,  when  Holliday  entered  bb  cabin.* 
He  had  heard  of  the  attack. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  **  Bachelor,  what  think  you 
of  the  protection  of  English  law  now  ?" 

**I  think  more  than  ever!" 

••  How  so  ?" 

**  Look  here !"  said  the  bachelor,  holding  up 
his  book  in  triumph. 

*  **  They  went  to  Smith's  cabin  and  found  him  mend- 
ing his  bowls  and  trencheri,by  sewing  them  up  with  wax 
ends." — Kerekevalfp,  115. 


TWENTY. 

TO  MY  COUSIN  FRED. 

One  year  had  gone,  another  come, 
Beguiled  by  many  a  sugar  plum, 

Was  I  a  baby  fair ; 
My  cheek  was  dimpled  like  mama's, 
My  eyes  of  hazel  were  papa's, 

So  nurses  did  declare. 
My  little  limbs  of  fairy  mould. 
My  glossy,  silken  curls  of  gold, — 

My  brow«  my  lips,  my  arms, 
These  of  each  flatt'ring  tongue  the  theme, 
Made  my  fond  mother  proudly  deem 

Me— paragon  of  charms. 


Of  kinsmen,  guests,  retainers  all,— 
Who  gathered  in  our  ancient  hail,— 

I  was  the  petted  toy. 
Old  Captain  Blunt,  my  favorite  was, 
Fac-simile  of  rough  "  old  Pos," 

Who  wished  I  was  a  boy. 
Three — four — five  passed, 
And  still  I  chased 

The  butterfly  so  wild. 
With  footsteps  fleet, 
And  laughter  meet, 

For  lips  of  romping  child* 
Six,  seven  and  eight, 
Made  all  things  straight, 

Or  square,  I  should  have  said. 
Then  lines  were  drawn, 
And  copies  torn, 

And  I  was  sent  to  bsd« 
Nine,  ten,  eleven, 
And  still  nneven 

Attention  I  had  paid, 
To  many  a  rule. 
Laid  down  in  school. 

To  make  me  sore  afraid. 
But  twelve  bad  come, 
The  ante-room 

To  promised  years  of  glee. 
New  powers  sprang  forth. 
Of  nervous  growth. 

And  wottd'rous  were  to  see. 
Thirteen,  most  charming  of  the  train 
Of  years,  which  cannot  come  again. 

And  giddiest  of  the  teens, 
Much  planning  brought, 
With  wisdom  fraught. 

For  future  ball-room  scenes. 
Fourteen— fifteen, 
My  hopes  all  green, 

Unblighted,  nnsnbdned, 
I  danced  and  sung. 
Guitars  new  strung, 

Was  nothing  of  a  prude. 
Could  talk  to  four, 
Ye»— twenty  more. 

If  they  perchance  should  call. 
Of  books  and  flowers, 
Elysian  hours. 

And  of  a  fancy  ball. 
Sixteen — seventeen, 
And  well  I  ween, — 

I  thought  myself  a  belle. 
My  fortune  fiur, 
I  tried  with  care, 

Each  night  with  Kate  and  NeiL 
Eighteen  swept  by 
In  poesy ; — 

In  moonlight  passed  nineteen. 
Frood  Twenty  came, — 
Exchanged  my  name 

For  yours,  dear  coz,  has  been. 
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AUSTRIAN  POLITICS.* 

The  total  neglect  of  certain  departments  of 
bwtorical  study,  is  a  singular  defect  in  our  sys- 
tenw  of  education  in  this  country.    While  even 
inMboolsoftbe  humblest  pretensions,  instruction 
msome  of  the  oiore  prominent  facto  of  our  own 
hwtory  is  afforded  and  some  elementary  notions 
of  the  theory  of  the  government  may  be  formed, 
the  young  man,  even  in  the  more  advanced  peri- 
od of  bis  studies  is  abandoned,  very  much  to  his 
own  loclioatiott  and  guidance,  as  to  the  study  of 
European  history.    Left  to  grope  his  way  in  the 
dark,  without  the  benefit  of  judicious  training,  if 
J»«gain8  any  knowledge  of  cotemporaneous  po- 
ItUcaJ  history  abroad,  he  is  most  likely  to  adopt 
tfce  views  of  extreme  partisan  writers  as  the  basis 
of  his  creed  in  foreign  politics.     With  a  natural 
and  American  sympathy  for  what  he  supposes 
to  be  liberal  in  other  systems,  he  is  constantly 
bable  to  error  from  overlooking  those  circum- 
"aoces  which  form  the  basis  of  the  fitness  of  po- 
hiieal  systems  for  the  practical  ends  of  govern- 
meoi,  and  to  judge  events  abroad  by  a  standard 
thit  must  always  prove  fallacious— an  Ameri- 
can one. 

The  secret,  however,  of  this  general  neglect  of 
the  study  of  foreign  politics,  is  to  be  found,  we 
|b»nk,iD  the  fact,  that  such  subjects  awaken  very 
'mle  popular  interest,  for  it  is   rarely  that  any 
*ing  connected  with  them   arouses  the  great 
bean  of  the  people  in  sympathy  or  anger.     To 
Boitpersons,  revolutions  and  disturbances  abroad 
present  no  other  aspect  than  brave  and  heroic, 
but  necessarily  hopeless  struggles.    Those  who 
•trive  in  this  unequal  conflict,  are  often  greeted 
»iih  many  expressions  of  hollow  sympathy,  but 
tbcir  final  discomfiture,  and  the  utter  barreuness 
»f  any  permanent  benefit  from  their  efforts,  are 
IB  the  minds  of  too  many  "  foregone  conclusions." 
"e  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  turn  away  from  an 
account  of  some  suppressed  insurrection  or  some 
Mccessful  coup  d'etat,  with  the  self-complacent 
^flection,    that    the    European   masses    know 
Doihing  of  true  republicanism,  and  that  we  alone 
are  capable  of  the  eujoyment  of  political  free- 
Join.    The  great  reason  of  this  apparent  indif- 
ference, is  generally  an  ignorance  of  the  charac- 
ter of  ihe  people,  audthe  real  merits  of  the  strug- 
gle, which  we  uudertake  thus  su  m  raarily  to  judge. 

•AUSTRIA  III  1848-'49:  BHngaBiHoryofthetaUPo- 
«»w  MtnememU  in  Vienna,  MUan,  Venice  and  Prafrue  ; 
•«  «*!«•  of  ike  campaigns  tflimhardf  and  Ntmara :  a 
^^j^oftke  Revoiuiion  in  llunifary:  and  Hittori- 
o«  Sittchei  of  the  Austrian  Gavernme/U  and  the  Provin- 
7il**  ^"'^'-  ^y  WiLMAM  H.  Stiles,  late  Charg* 
Mfciresof  tbe  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
ttlworoJomes.    Harper  At  Brothers.    1802. 


Oar  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  in  Europe  is 
emotional  rather  than  founded  on  rational  con- 
viction, and  having  no  root,  it  soon  withers  away. 
Occasionally  some  enormous  outrage,  perpetrated 
by  the  absolutist  powers  in  Europe,  such  as  the 
extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  independence  of  Hnngary,  or 
some  monstrous  treachery,  such  as  the  with- 
drawal of  a  constitution  wrung  from  a  reluctant 
monarch  in  the  hour  of  peril,  when  that  hour  is 
past,  will  startle  the  public  mind  into  an  indig- 
nant denunciation  of  such  fearful  wrongs.  Still 
the  excitement  does  not  last  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce any  very  thorough  appreciation  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  case,  or  to  lead  to  any  careful 
study  of  the  subject.    Some  crude  observations 
in  a  newspaper,  or  some  extracts  from  the  pos- 
sibly better  informed,  but  still  thoroughly  partisan 
journals  abroad,  tend  but  little  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  those  who  wish  to  trace  these  extraordi- 
nary events  to  their  true  sources.     Inquiries  of 
this  kind  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result  pre- 
suppose a  familiarity  with  the  historical  progress 
of  a   people,    their  striking   peculiarities,  and 
above  all,  an  ability  to  investigate  authorities  in 
their  own  language,  which  comparatively  few 
among  us,   even   of  those  whose  tastes  have 
led  them  to  the  pursuit  of  historical  studies,  pos- 
sess. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the 
general  ignorance  which  prevails  among  us  in 
reference  to  those  portions  of  Europe,  in  behalf 
of  whose  cause  we  have  recently  made  the  loud- 
est professions  of  sympathy,  that  in  no  one  of 
the  vast  number  of  addresses  which  were  made 
to  Kossuth  during  his  progress  through  the  coun- 
try, was  any  attempt  made  to  vindicate  the  Hun- 
garian cause  upon  the  ground  on  which  the  Hun- 
garians themselves  have  uniformly  justified  their 
resistance,— the  forcible  violation  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  of  a  written  constitution,  which  had  been 
in  vigor  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  and  the 
preservation  of  which,  in  its  integrity,  had  been 
many  times  solemnly  guarantied  by  that  power. 
Of  sympathy  with  Hungary  as  a  fallen  nation, 
and  of  hatred  to  Russia  as  the  potential  instru- 
ment of  her  downfall,  there  has  been  abundant 
expression ;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Atistria  and  Hungary,  and  between  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia,  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
strictly  legal  and  constitutional  course  pursued 
by  the  Hungarians  in  their  contest  with  the  im- 
perial government,  which  appeals  so  deeply  to 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  recognise  no  true 
liberty  save  that  guarded  by  law,  we  hear  scarce- 
ly  a  word.     No  wonder  that  the  excitement  in 
favor  of  the  Hungarians  should  have  so  soon  sub- 
sided, if  so  little  real  knowledge  of  the  true  mer* 
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its  of  the  questioa  was  accesaiblo  to  the  popular 
miod. 

We  bail  then,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work,  which,  while  it  will  add  to  the 
general  store  of  our  historical  knowledge,  prom- 
ises to  enlighten  us  on  a  subject,  concerning 
which,  there  has  been  so  much  conflicting  dis- 
cussion— the  general  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  the  exact  nature  of  its  relations  to 
the  different  provinces  comprising  it  during  the 
revolutionary  crisis  of  1848-'49.  To  those 
whose  studies  have  led  them  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  Austrian  system,  and  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  events  of  the  revolution  with  a  view  of 
determining  in  what  respects  that  system  was 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  rational  government 
at  the  present  day,  and  in  what  manner  the  revolu- 
tion proposed  to  remodel  it  in  order  to  insure  the 
permanent  establishment  of  freedom  and  good 
government  lor  the  millions  under  its  sway,  the 
task  has  been  too  often  wearisome  and  unprofi- 
table. Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
apriorh  oven  with  a  somewhat  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  a  peo- 
ple, what  system  of  government  presents  the  best 
chances  of  working  well  in  practice,  there  has 
been  in  the  way,  at  least  of  the  American  enqui- 
rer hitherto,  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of  the  caso.  Aus- 
tria, perhaps,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  coun- 
try in  Europe,  has  been  a  terra  incognita,  to  us. 
Her  government  was  looked  upon  with  that  of 
Russia,  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Absolutist 
cause  in  Europe,  and  the  wonder  excited  by  the 
news  of  a  successful  revolution  in  Vienna,  was 
scarcely  greater  than  the  difficulty  has  since  been, 
ill  determining  from  conflicting  accounts,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
the  events  of  the  revolution,  and  why,  and  how, 
that  revolution  appears  to  have  produced  so  lit- 
tle permanent  result.  To  decide  why  the  new 
era,  which  dawned  upon  Austria  so  bright  with 
political  promise,  soon  became  overcast,  and  has, 
after  a  brief  duration  and  uncertain  existence, 
sunk  again  into  a  hopeless  night  of  despotism,  is 
a  problem  as  full  of  interest,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  difficult  of  solution.  It  increases  very  much 
the  interest  of  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
that  our  guide  is  an  American,  whose  official  po- 
sition and  moderate  views  may  be  considered  as 
guaranties  of  the  fainiess  of  his  statements,  and 
the  impartial  spirit  with  which  he  appreciates 
events,  of  many  of  which,  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stiles  is  evidently  impressed  with  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  want  of  correct  elementary 
Botions,  concerning  the  history  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  appears  to 
have  conscientiously  addressed   himself  to  the 


subject,  by  giving  the  reader  an  elaborate  ac- 
count in  detail,  of  the  events  of  the  revolotion, 
which  is  almost  the  only  commentary  needed 
upon  its  general  scope  and  tendency.  The  two 
preliminary  chapters,  containing  a  very  full  his- 
torical sketch  of  each  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  the  mode  by  which  they  became 
constituent  portions  of  it,  the  origin,  character 
and  history  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the 
country,  are  full  of  valuable  information,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  crisis. 
Mr.  Stiles  possessed  some  rare  advantages  for 
the  preparation  of  such  a  work.  Charge  dP Af- 
faires of  the  United  States  in  Vienna,  from  1645 
to  1849,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  calmly  study- 
ing the  character  of  the  people,  and  watching 
the  progress  of  events  before  the  impending 
storm  burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  imperial  honse. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  important  part  of  his  offi- 
cial duty,  to  keep  his  government  informed  of 
all  the  events  of  political  interest,  which  trans- 
pired during  his  residence  in  Vienna.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  infor- 
mation, which  his  official  position  reqaired  him 
to  consult,  he  seems  to  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  collecting  a  large  mass  of  material  from  other 
quarters,  which  has  been  of  the  highest  ralae  in 
illustrating  the  general  subject.  His  book  it 
evidently  prepared  in  a  pains-taking  and  impar- 
tial spirit,  which  commends  it  at  once  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  those  who  have  felt  to 
interest  in  the  subject,  but  who  have  despaired  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  not  knowing  how  far  they 
might  place  confidence  in  statements  evidentij 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  partisan  spirit.  With 
unmistakeable  American  feeling,  be  does  not  at- 
tempt to  disguise  his  sympathy  with  whatever 
was  liberal  and  life-giving  in  the  new  era  which 
the  revolution  inaugurated  in  Austria,  nor  does 
he  conceal  the  expression  of  his  regret  at  the 
mournful  fate  which  so  soon  befel  it;  but  we 
think  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  read  the 
book,  especially  those  chapters  which  relate  to 
the  Hungarian  question,  without  feeling  that  the 
author  was  conscious  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
has  preserved  the  calmness  of  a  judge  in  the  de- 
cision of  a  long  contested  and  fiercely  litigated 
cause.  We  look  upon  the  work  as  a  most  cred- 
itable offspring  of  the  diplomatic  leisure  of  the 
Author,  and  a  highly  commendable  effort  on  bii 
part,  to  enlighten  hiscountry  more  on  a  subject 
where  the  voice  of  their  repreeentntivo  must  be 
necessarily  potential. 

The  plan  of  the  book  we  think  simple  and  at- 
tural,  and  well  adapted  to  keep  clearly  before 
the  reader  that  general  connexion  of  events  io 
the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  which  is  es* 
sential  to  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  ravolniwa 
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aod  its  resnlta.  It  is  not  easy,  for  instaDce,  to 
iiDderstand  the  object  and  bearing  of  certain 
measures,  adopted  by  the  Hungarians,  without 
clearly  keeping  in  ?iew  the  coteinporaneous  pro- 
gress of  events  In  Vienna  and  Lombardy;  while 
rnanj  of  the  moTements  of  Radetzky's  army  de- 
pended far  more  on  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
capital,  and  the  progress  of  the  Croatian  insur- 
reeiioQ,  than  upan  the  strategy  of  Charles  Al- 
bert, or  the  success  of  his  array.  Such  a  view 
will  be  found,  indeed,  a  clue,  which  will  unravel 
miicb  that  seems  obscure,  and  will  explain  many 
thiogs  which  have  given  rise  to  serious  contro- 
versy Id  a  natural  way. 

It  is  not  easy  to  acquire  an  understanding  of 
the  Anitriao  policy  at  any  period  of  its  history, 
orin  any  portion  of  the  imperial  dominions,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  various  and  ap- 
parently discordant  materials  of  which  the  Em- 
pire is  composed.    There  is  no  instance  in  his- 
tory to  which  so  heterogeneous  a  population  has 
l>eeQ  fttled  for  so  long  a  period  by  a  common 
lovereigo.    The  Empire  of  Austria,  as  at  pre- 
ieot  consfimted,  is  composed  of  three  Kingdoms, 
ooe  arcb  duchy,  three  duchies,  four  provinces, 
eight  principalities,  three  bishoprics,  besides  eight 
iioaller  territorial  jurisdictions,  and  is  inhabited 
hy  seven  races,  differing  in  character,  habits,  lan- 
piiage  and  religion.     Nor  is  the  difference  in  soil 
and  climate,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple to  knowledge  and  civilization,  less  marked 
than  that  which  exists  in  their  political  condition. 
lod  in  their  peculiarities  of  race.     The  polished, 
>>at  laiurious  and  effete  civilization  of  Lombar- 
^y  has  no  more  in  common  with  the  rude  vigor 
of  the  military  frontier  settlements  on  the  Ban  at. 
ibao  the  refinement  of  Paris  with  the  restless  en- 
crj^of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  and  yet  these 
distant  provinces,  differing,  it   would   seem,  in 
a>t  that  has  hitherto  produced  different  forms  of 
g^ernment  among  mankind,  have  long  acknow- 
t^{;ed  the  sway  of  a  common  sovereign ;  and 
^hat  is  truly  most  extraordinary,  it  seems  to  have 
h^n  the  constant  ambition  of  that  sovereign  to 
rule  them  all  by  a  common  system  of  centraliza- 
^00,  the  head  of  which  is  at  Vienna,  and  the 
despotic  energy  of  which  is  felt  in  the  remotest 
provinces  of  the  Empire.     To  rule  a  country 
composed  of  such  discordant  elements,  so  as  to 
pTfterve  even  tolerable  harmony,  and  to  main- 
tain the  cohesion  of  its  several  parts,  was  a  work 
of  ronsammate  difficulty.     How  it  was  done,  and 
for  so  long  a  period  done  successfully,  is  an  ex- 
ti^mely  carious  subject  for  investigation,  for  the 
ftil)  noderstanding  of   which,  we  shall   derive 
noeb  assistance  from  Mr.  Stiles*  work.     The 
Btposition  of  the  practical  working  of  this  Aua- 
rian  aystem,  by  which  something  like  unity  of 
tdaiaistratioii  wa«  preserved,  ia  alao  full  of  in- 
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terest  and  instruction,  as  showing  the  extraordi- 
uary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  sought 
to  remodel  the  government  upon  the  basis  of 
free  institutions.  To  change  such  a  system  by 
a  revolution  in  the  sense  of  a  liberal  one,  and 
yet  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  was  a 
task  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers whom  the  events  of  March,  1848,  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  their  efforts  to  bring  it  about  re- 
sulted in  practical  absurdity,  as  the  history  of  tho 
times  clearly  indicates. 

The  different  modes  by  which  the  various  once 
independent  portions  of  the  Empire  were  brought 
under  the  imperial  sway,  form  an  exceedingly 
curious  study.  The  acquisitions  of  the  House 
of  Austria  by  investiture,  conquest,  marriage, 
family  compacts,  and  general  territorial  treaties, 
which  terminated  the  great  European  wars  la 
which  she  took  so  active  a  part,  are  among  the 
most  singular  instances  of  the  aggraudizement 
of  the  great  powers,  at  the  expense,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  weaker.  In  this  department  of 
his  subject.  Mr.  Stiles  has  exhibited  commenda* 
ble  industry  and  research.  We  scarcely  know 
where  to  turn,  to  find  a  work  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage,  so  full  and  accurate  in  its  details,  on  these 
important  but  hitherto  neglected  and  little  un- 
derstood subjects.  The  recent  discussions  on 
Panslavism,  or  the  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
Slavic  race  on  the  basis  of  its  nationality,  haa 
given  a  new  interest  to  the  early  history  of  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  renders  the 
detailed  account  given  by  Mr.  Stiles,  extremely 
opportune.  Ii  is  extremely  interesting  to  remark 
how  the  absolutist  and  stationary  system  of  the 
Empire,  has  been  maintained  by  the  adroit  poli- 
cy of  the  government  in  arraying  the  jealousies 
of  the  conflicting  nationalities  against  each  other, 
thus  availing  itself  of  the  weakness  resulting  from 
want  of  union  to  carry  out  a  system  of  common 
repression.  A  study  of  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  these  different  nationalities  shows  but  too 
clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  in  adopt- 
ing such  a  system  to  effect  their  ends. 

The  importance  of  the  position  which  Austria 
has  long  maintained  in  the  European  system,  is 
well  sketched  by  Mr.  Stiles.  After  the  Germanic 
imperial  dignity  became  hereditary  in  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Aus- 
trian Princes  determined  the  action  of  the  whole 
of  Germany.  In  this  way,  the  historical  impor-r 
tance  of  the  House  of  Austria  becomes  so  blen- 
ded with  the  events  of  the  Empire,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  them*  The  wars  succeeding 
the  reformation,  however,  were  those  in  which 
the  personal  views  of  the  Emperors  were  mesl 
decisive,  and  the  results  of  which,  have  left  the 
greatest  influence  upon  her  existing  system* 
Long  before  her  Princes  exchanged  the  title  of 
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Emperor  of  Germany  for  that  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  she  was  ooe  of  the  great  powers,  on 
whose  policy  in  the  general  system  of  European 
politics,  the  peace  of  the  whole  continent,  in  a 
great  measure,  depended.  Without  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  position  occupied  by  Aus- 
tria for  the  last  three  centuries,  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  some  of  the  more  striking  pe- 
culiaritiea  of  th&  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  now  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Germaa  Empire,  had  the  House  of  Austria  not 
waged  war  so  fiercely  and  so  obstinately  against 
the  Reformation.  The  changes  produced  by 
the  general  adoption  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  Germanic  body,  whose  strength 
became  completely  undermined  by  the  intestine 
wars  which  succeeded  the  Reformation,  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  all  public  transactions 
and  private  opiniona  since,  which  have  remod- 
elled the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  reform,  and 
a  spirit  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  centraliza- 
tion, are  to  this  day  potent,  not  in  Austria  onIy« 
but  throughout  Europe,  for  good  or  fbr  evil. 

Modem  liberation  on  the  continent,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  science  of  politics  at  war  with  the 
state  of  society,  consolidated  by  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, is  generally  considered  as  owing  its  devel- 
opment, if  not  its  origin,  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  the  theory  of  popular 
government  which  was  advocated  by  the  politi- 
oat  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
made  the  basis  of  reform  in  the  ancient  sys- 
tem by  the  Emperor  himself,  long  before  that 
event.  While  the  courtiers  in  the  salons  of 
Versailles  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  repub- 
lican theories  of  the  Encyclopedisis,  and  in  their 
adulation  of  La  Fayette,  the  country  all  the 
while  groaning  under  the  fearful  misrule  of 
priestly  and  state  tyranny;  while  Frederick  the 
Great  was  boasting  ihat  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  thought  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  yet  ruled  his  subjects  with  the  iron 
hand  of  military  despotism;  while  Catherine,  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  could,  at  one  moment, 
write  a  letter,  inviting  Diderot  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son.  und 
draw  forth  the  celebrated  eulogy  of  Voltaire — 

"Cest  da  nord  aujourd  *hui  d'oii  vicnt  la  lumi^re/' 

while  at  the  next,  she  signed  the  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  their  cotemporary,  Joseph 
II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  signalised  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  by  the  wildest  projects  of  re- 
form in  the  ancient  system,  and  by  an  obstinate 
determination  which  never  yielded  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  whatever  he  conceived  to  be  abuses 


in  the  administration,  both  civil  and  ercle^asti- 
cal,  of  his  States.  He  suppressed  Convents  and 
seized  upon  their  property  for  the  endowmeat 
of  Hospitals;  he  forbade  any  communication  of  | 
the  Bishops  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  erect- { 
ed  himself  into  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  the  ex-| 
elusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  mat-  j 
ters  of  divorce.  He  was  the  only  Sovereign  «  bo 
exhibited  a  strong  resolve  in  carrying  into  effect 
those  theories  of  change  and  reform,  which  the 
education  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  rendered  fashionable.  The  sncccM 
of  his  reforming  projects,  was,  however,  very 
small,  and  bis  epitaph  was  the  best  commentary 
on  his  career:  "Here  lies  Joseph,  who  was  no- 
fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.*'  The  influence 
of  his  Acts  upon  the  Austrian  system,  so  far  as 
they  opened  an  era  of  reform,  passed  away  with 
his  death,  and  Austria,  in  common  with  all  the 
monarchical  powers  of  Europe,  was  placed  in 
such  a  position  by  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  the  only 
guide  to  her  policy  during  the  European  wars 
which  succeeded^  After  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, it  was  found  by  all  the  powers,  that  in 
defeating  the  French  and  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons, they  had  but  half  achieved  the  conquest  of  | 
the  revolution.  During  the  progress  of  the  war. 
liberal  ideas  bad  spread,  the  light  of  freedom  had, 
as  it  has  been  said,  streamed  in  for  the  first  time, 
on  Austria,  through  the  chinks  made  in  the  old 
system  by  the  French  bayonets,  and  there  were 
hopes  excited  by  success,  which  it  was  danger- 
ous to  repress,  at  the  risk  of  another  such  convul- 
sion as  that  which  had  just  heaved  Europe  to 
its  centre.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  avow- 
edly called  together,  to  remodel  the  terri- 
torial system  of  Europe,  which  Napoleon  bad 
arranged  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  spoiU  of 
his  conquests  among  his  successful  soldiers  upon 
a  just  and  equitable  basis,  having  respect  to  the 
ancient  affinities  and  long  established  habits  uf 
the  various  nations,  as  well  as  to  determine  upon 
some  plan  in  concert  for  satisfying  the  juat  exi- 
gencies of  the  people.  The  high  hopes  which 
were  formed  from  the  assembling  of  this  Con- 
gress of  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
on  the  solid  basis  of  liberty,  secured  by  latr. 
were,  as  is  well  known,  destined  to  disappoiot- 
ment.  The  German  people  particularly,  fell 
themselves  both  insulted  and  betrayed  by  there- 
suit  of  ibe  Congress.  At  the  bidding  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  with  the  most  solemn  promii»ei 
that  the  struggle  once  over,  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  should  he  introduced  in 
each  State,  the  people  of  all  Germany,  of  eTcnr 
age,  rank  and  condition,  rushed  into  the  **  Wir 
of  Liberation,'*  as  it  was  called,  against  France, 
with  a  fervor  of  enthusiasm  uuknown  ia  historj 
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gioce  the  day*  of  the  first  Crusade.  The  Con- 
greM  of  VieoDa,  io  bitter  muckery  oF  their  hero- 
ism and  devotion,  distributed  the  territory  which 
the  Preach  had  usurped,  with  »  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  feeliogs  aod  interests  of  the  popula- 
tions io  DO  way  inferior  to  the  French  themiiielves, 
lod  separated,  without  any  further  guarantee  of 
eoDBtitational  government,  to  the  different  Euro- 
pean States,  than  the  vague  promise  containc^d 
n  the  13th  article  oF  the  treaty,  the  practical  in- 
terpretation of  which  served  only  to  deceive  and 
delude  the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  violent  in- 
dignatioa  at  their  betrayal.  In  carrying  out  this 
perfidious  purpose  in  the  Congress,  Austria  was 
the  masterspirit.  When  the  Emperor,  Alexan- 
der, was  disposed  to  be  Tiberal,  she,  under  the 
gn'KJaace  of  that  most  amiable,  but  singularly 
narrow- oiioded  Sovereign,  Francis,  opposed  the 
slightest  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
policy  which  sowed  th«  seeds  of  that  sudden  and 
feaHiil  revolution  which  had  well  nigh  cost  the 
House  of  Habsburg  its  inheritance.  The  policy 
punued  by  the  Austrian  government  after  the 
cioee  of  the  war,  both  in  her  internal  adminis- 
tratioo,  aod  in  her  relations  with  foreign  powers 
and  the  Germanic  body,  forms  a  most  interest- 
iog  chapter  in  the  art  of  governing.  It  may,  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  its  own  subjects  were  concern- 
ed, be  described  as  a  system  which  had  for  its 
object'tbe  development  of  the  sources  of  material 
prosperity  and  an  undue  exaltation  of  mere  sen- 
sual wants,  while  it  repressed  free  discussion  on 
ftHtttbjects  of  political  or  social  advancement,  as 
bigh  treason  against  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State.  To  this  want  of  political  education, 
u«  in  a  great  measure,  doubtless  due  that  gen- 
eral eonfttsioa  of  ideas  of  the  practical  art  of  go- 
Temiog,  which  was  so  conspicuous  an  element 
of  the  failure  ol  the  popular  cause  in  1848,  not 
ill  Austria  only,  but  throughout  Germany.  This 
ftatiuoary  syatem  met  with  little  opposition  in 
Aastrta,  but  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the  population  was  more  enlightened,  and  where 
the  hope  of  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  system 
had  been  the  great  incentive  held  out  to  the  gi- 
gaatic  efforts  which  were  to  drive  out  of  the 
eouotry  the  detested  French,  Austria  found  it 
Becessary,  in  order  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  those 
States  of  Germany  which  were  at  first  disposed 
to  act  in  good  faith  towards  their  subjects,  to  ex- 
ert her  predominant  influence  by  a  system  of 
Kpresaion,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  way  even 
nore  {galling  than  a  foreign  yoke.  In  Prussia, 
and  in  many  of  the  minor  States  under  her  influ- 
ence, through  the  exertions  of  her  Ministers, 
Bteio  and  Hardenburg,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
ao  intensely  national  spirit  bad  been  developed, 
aad  kept  pace  with  an  ardent  desire  for  a  liberal 
coDstitutional  system,  and  it  was  to  the  enthusi- 


asm produced  by  sucTi  a  spirit,  especially  among 
the  young  men  in  the  Universities,  that  Germa- 
ny was  iddebted  for  her  deliverance  from  tlie 
French  in  1813.  In  a  targe  portion  of  Germany, 
for  a  few  years  after  the  closte  of  the  war,  every 
thing  bid  fair  to  the  development  of  constitutional 
life.  In  most  of  the  States,  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  actually  abolished,  legislative  as- 
semblies somewhat  restricted,  it  is  true,  in  their 
powers,  were  introduced,  and  the  national  opin- 
ion difTusing  itself  through  a  multitude  of  liberal 
journals,  afforded  just  expectations  of  progressive 
improvement.  In  these  circumstances,  Austria 
deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
In  ond^r  to  repress  the  risitig  spirit  of  Oermaoy, 
indignant  at  the  delay  In  the  execution  of  tbd 
promises  to  establish  representative  systems,  and 
to  introduce  everywhere  that  same  political  tor- 
por which  held  the  population  of  the  Imperial 
dominions  in  such  passive  ohedietice,  ^e  em- 
ployed unceasingly  her  predominant  intere^ 
in  the  Diet,  and  brought  into  action  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  diplomatic  influ«nc«.  PruMia  Wat 
induced  to  abandon  the  liberal  national  course 
on  which  she  had  entered  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  from  the  year  1818,  the  form  and 
mode  of  political  life  in  Germany,  has  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  moulded  by  Austrian  influence. 
At  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  in  1819,  a  death- 
blow was  given  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Germany,  by  the  adoption  by  that  body, 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  different  govern- 
ments, of  measures  which  attacked  the  spirit  of 
discontent  in  its  focus  and  centre.  By  these 
measures,  a  degrading  system  of  police  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Universities,  under  whose  stir- 
veillancey  instruction  in  every  department  was 
carefully  watched  in  order  to  detect  the  expres- 
sion of  any  sentiment  supposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  the  existing  authorities. 
The  most  learned  and  popular  Professors,  some 
of  whom,  like  John  and  Arudt,  had  been  most 
successful  in  rousing  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
rush  into  the  war  against  France,  were  persecuted 
in  every  conceivable  mode  of  mean  and  petty 
annoyance,  many  8ufi*ered  from  imprisonment,  or 
'were  driven  into  exile.  Not  content  with  aim- 
ing a  death-blow  at  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was 
called,  by  depriving  it  of  its  leaders)  they  deter- 
mined to  render  their  work  effectual  by  a  most 
rigid  system  of  censorship  of  the  press.  By  these 
means  faithfully  executed,  it  was  fondly  imagin*' 
ed  by  Austria,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  insured  to  the  German  people,  and  that  the 
revolutionary  hydra  would  be  forever  crushed  in 
the  dust;  but  she  had  forgotten  that  justice  is 
eternal,  and  that  truth  must  prevail,  although 
she  was  endeavoring  slowly  to  corrupt  and  poi- 
son the  life  blood  of  the  nations,  and  force  them 
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Emperor  of  Germany  for  that  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  she  was  oue  of  the  great  poivers,  on 
i/vhose  policy  in  the  general  system  of  European 
politics,  the  peace  of  the  whole  continent,  in  a 
great  measure,  depended.  Without  a  someivhat 
careful  study  of  the  position  occupied  by  Aus- 
tria for  the  last  three  centuries,  vfe  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  some  of  the  more  striking  pe- 
culiaritiea  of  th&  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  now  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
German  Empire,  had  the  House  of  Austria  not 
waged  war  so  fiercely  and  so  obstinately  against 
the  Reformation.  The  changes  produced  by 
the  general  adoption  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  Germanic  body,  whose  strength 
became  completely  undermined  by  the  intestine 
wars  which  succeeded  the  Reformation,  have 
exerted  an  influence  upon  all  public  transactions 
und  private  opiniona  since,  which  have  remod- 
elled the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  the  legiti- 
mate result^  of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  reform,  and 
a  spirit  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  centraliza- 
tion, are  to  this  day  patent,  not  in  Austria  only« 
but  throughout  Europe,  for  good  or  fbr  evil. 

Modem  liberation  on  the  continent,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  science  of  politics  at  war  with  the 
state  of  society,  consolidated  by  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, is  generally  considered  as  owing  its  devel- 
opment, if  not  its  origin,  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  the  theory  of  popular 
goverument  which  was  advocated  by  the  politi- 
cal philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
made  the  basis  of  reform  iu  the  ancient  sys- 
tem by  the  Emperor  himself,  long  before  that 
event.  While  the  courtiers  in  the  sohm  of 
Versailles  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  repub- 
lican theories  of  the  Encyckopedisis,  and  in  their 
adulation  of  La  Fayette,  the  country  all  the 
while  groaning  under  the  fearful  misrule  of 
priestly  and  state  tyranny;  while  Frederick  the 
Great  was  boasting  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  thought  the  friend  aiKl  disciple  of 
Voltaire,  and  yet  ruied  hia  subjects  with  the  iron 
hand  of  military  despotism;  while  Catherine,  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North,  could,  at  one  moment, 
write  a  letter,  inviting  Diderot  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  her  son.  und 
draw  forth  the  celebrated  eulogy  of  Voltaire — 

*'C*e8C  do  nord  aujourd  'bai  d'oii  rieot  la  lami^re/* 

while  at  the  next,  she  signed  the  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  their  cotemporary,  Joseph 
tl.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  signalised  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  by  the  wildest  projects  of  re- 
form in  the  ancient  system,  and  by  an  obstinate 
determination  which  never  yielded  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  whatever  he  conceived  to  be  abuses 


in  the  administration,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasii- 
cal,  of  his  States.     He  suppressed  Coaveuts  aod 
seized   upon  their  property  for  the  eiiiiowment| 
of  Hospitals;  he  forbade  any  eommuuicatioa  o( 
the  Bishops  with  the  Court  of  Rome«  and  erect- 
ed himself  into  the  Supreme  Judge,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioo.  in  mat- 
ters of  divorce.     He  was  the  only  SoTcretga  Hho 
exhibited  a  strong  resolve  in  carrying  into  effect 
those  theories  of  change  and  reform,  which  the 
education  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteeoib 
century  had  rendered  fashionable.     The  auccesf 
of  his  reforming  projects,  was,  however,  very 
small,  and  his  epitaph  was  the  best  com mentar; 
on  his  career:  '*Here  lies  Joseph,  wlio  was  ao- 
fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.'*  The  influence 
of  his  Acts  upon  the  Austrian  system,  ao  far  ai 
they  opened  an  era  of  reform,  passed  away  witb 
his  death,  and  Austria,  in  common  with  all  tba 
monarchical  powers  of  Europe,  was   placed  io 
such  a  position  by  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was    the   only 
guide  to  her  policy  during  the  European  wars 
which  succeeded «    After  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, it  was  found  by  all  the  powers,  that  Id 
defeating  the   French   and   restoring  the  Boor- 
bons,  they  had  but  half  achieved  the  conquest  o^ 
the  revoliuion.    During  theprogreas  of  the  war.{ 
liberal  ideas  had  spread,  the  light  of  freedom  bad. 
as  it  has  been  said,  streamed  in  for  the  first  time, 
on  Austria,  through  the  chinks  made  io  the  old 
system  by  the  French  bayonets,  and  there  were 
hopes  excited  by  success,  which  it  was  danger- 
ous to  repress,  at  the  risk  of  another  such  convul- 
sion as  that  which  had  just  heaved   Europe  t 
its  centre.     The  Congress  of  Vienna  waa  avow 
edly    called    together,    to    remodel    the    lerri 
tnrial  system  of  Europe,  which   Napoleon  ba 
arranged  with  a  view  of  dividing  the  apoiU  o 
his  conquests  among  his  successful  soldiera,  opo 
a  just  and  equitable  basis,  having  respect  to  tb 
ancient  afiiuities  and  long  established  habila  o 
the  various  nations,  as  well  as  to  determine  upo 
some  plau  in  concert  for  satisfying  the  juat  exi 
gencies  of  the  people.     The  high  hopes  whic 
were  formed  from  the  assembling  of  this  Coo 
gress  of  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europ 
on  the   solid   basis   of  liberty,  secured  by  law 
were,  as  is  well  known,  destined  to  disappoint 
ment.     The  German  people   particularly,   fei 
themselves  both  insulted  and  betrayed  by  the  re 
suit  of  the  Congress.     At  the  bidding  of  thei 
sovereigns,  and  with  the  most  solemn  promi^ 
that  the  struggle  once  over,  a  system  of  repre 
sentative   government  should    be  introduced  < 
each  State,  the  people  of  all  Germany,  of  eve 
age,  rank  and  condition,  rushed  into  the  '*Wii^i 
of  Liberation."  as  it  was  called,  against  Fraoce, 
with  a  fervor  of  enthusiasm  unknown  ia  htauwj 
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giiice  the  days  of  the  first  Crusncle.  The  Cod- 
gresa  of  Vieuoa,  in  bitter  mockery  of  their  hero- 
ism and  devotioo,  distributed  the  terrirory  which 
the  FreDcb  had  usurped,  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  feeliogs  aad  interests  of  the  popula- 
tions io  no  way  inferior  to  the  French  themifielves, 
aod  separated,  without  any  further  guarantee  of 
coostitutiona)  government,  to  the  different  Euro- 
pean States,  than  the  vague  promise  contained 
in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty,  the  practical  in- 
terpretation of  which  served  only  to  deceive  and 
delude  the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  violent  in- 
dignation at  their  betrayal.  In  carrying  out  this 
perfidious  purpose  in  the  Congress,  Austria  was 
the  master-spirit.  When  the  Emperor,  Alexan- 
der, was  disposed  to  be  liberal,  she,  under  the 
gaidance  of  that  most  amiable,  but  singularly 
Darrow-miaded  Sovereign,  Francis,  opposed  the 
slightest  conceaafons  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
policy  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  sudden  and 
fearful  revolution  which  had  well  nigh  cost  the 
House  of  Habsburg  its  inheritance.  The  policy 
pnnoed  by  the  Austrian  government  after  the 
cioee  of  the  war,  both  in  her  internal  adminis- 
tration, and  in  her  relations  with  foreign  powers 
and  the  Germanic  body,  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  art  of  governing.  It  may,  in 
a  word,  as  far  as  its  own  subjects  were  concern- 
ed, be  described  as  a  system  which  had  for  its 
objectthe  development  of  the  sources  of  material 
prosperity  and  an  undue  exaltation  of  mere  sen- 
sual wants,  while  it  repressed  free  discussion  on 
all  eubjects  of  political  or  social  advancement,  as 
high  treason  against  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  State.  To  this  want  of  political  education, 
b.  io  a  great  measure,  doubtless  due  that  gen- 
eral coafusioa  of  ideas  of  the  practical  art  of  go- 
veraiog,  which  was  so  conspicuous  an  element 
of  the  failure  of  the  popular  cause  in  1848,  not 
in  Austria  only,  but  throughout  Germany.  This 
etatioaary  aysCem  met  with  little  opposition  in 
Attstria,  but  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the popalatioQ  was  more  enlightened,  and  where 
the  hope  of  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  system 
bad  been  the  great  incentive  held  out  to  the  gi- 
gaotic  efibrts  which  were  to  drive  out  of  the 
eoQDtry  the  detested  French,  Austria  found  it 
Decessary,  in  order  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  those 
States  of  Germany  which  were  at  first  disposed 
to  act  in  good  faith  towards  their  subjects,  to  ex- 
ert her  predominant  influence  by  a  system  of 
repression,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  way  even 
more  galling  than  a  foreign  yoke.  In  Prussia, 
and  in  many  of  the  minor  States  under  her  influ- 
ence, through  the  exertions  of  her  Ministers, 
Stein  and  Hardenburg,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
>B  JDtensely  national  spirit  had  been  developed, 
iBd  kept  pace  with  an  ardent  desire  for  a  liberal 
coDstimtioafU  system,  and  it  was  to  the  enthusi- 


asm produced  by  sucb  a  spirit,  especially  among 
the  young  men  in  the  Universities,  that  Germa- 
ny was  indebted  for  her  deliverance  from  tlie 
French  in  1813.  In  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
for  a  few  years  after  the  cloj^e  of  the  war,  every 
thing  bid  fair  to  the  development  of  constitutional 
life.  In  most  of  the  States,  the  censorship  of 
the  press  was  actually  abolished,  legislative  as- 
semblies somewhat  restricted,  it  is  true,  in  their 
powers,  were  introduced,  and  the  national  opin- 
ion diffusing  itself  through  a  multitude  of  liberal 
journals,  afforded  just  expectations  of  progressive 
improvement.  In  these  circumstances,  Austria 
deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
In  order  to  repress  the  risitig  spirit  of  Germany, 
indignant  at  the  delay  fn  the  execution  of  tbe 
promises  to  establish  representative  systems,  and 
to  introduce  everywhere  that  same  political  tor- 
por which  held  the  population  of  the  Imperial 
dominions  iti  such  passive  obedietice,  ^e  em- 
ployed unceasingly  her  predominant  interesi 
in  the  Diet,  and  brought  into  action  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  diplomatic  influentre.  Pruaaia  tiraft 
induced  to  abandon  the  liberal  natiotkal  course 
on  which  she  had  entered  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  from  the  year  1818,  the  form  and 
mode  of  political  life  in  Germany,  has  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  moulded  by  Austrian  influence. 
At  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  in  1819,  a  death- 
blow was  given  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Germany,  by  the  adoption  by  that  body, 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  different  govern- 
ments, of  measures  which  attacked  the  spirit  of 
discontent  in  its  focus  and  centre.  By  these 
measures,  a  degrading  system  of  police  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Universities,  under  whose  «vr- 
veillance,  instruction  in  every  department  was 
carefully  watched  in  order  to  detect  the  expres- 
sion of  any  sentiment  supposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  the  existing  authorities. 
The  most  learned  and  popular  Professors,  some 
of  whom,  like  John  and  Arudt,  had  been  most 
successful  in  rousing  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
rush  into  the  war  against  France,  were  persecuted 
in  every  conceivable  mode  of  mean  and  petty 
annoyance,  many  suffered  from  imprisonment,  or 
'were  driven  into  exile.  Not  content  with  aim- 
ing a  death-blow  at  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was 
called,  by  depriving  it  of  its  leaderS)  they  deter- 
mined to  render  their  work  effectual  by  a  most 
rigid  system  of  censorship  of  the  press.  By  these 
meaus  faithfully  executed,  it  was  fondly  imagine 
ed  by  Austria,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  would 
be  insured  to  the  German  people,  and  that  the 
revolutionary  hydra  would  be  forever  crushed  In 
the  dust;  but  she  had  forgotten  that  justice  is 
eternal,  and  that  truth  must  prevail,  although 
she  was  endeavoring  slowly  to  corrupt  and  poi- 
son the  life-blood  of  the  nations,  and  force  them 
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at  last,  bbora  of  streagch  aod  vigor,  to  lie  pros- 
trate at  her  feet. 

In  many  of  the  States  of  Germany,  they  caused 
their  policy  of  repression  to  be  carried  out  by 
tbe  differeut  governments,  and  for  some  time  an 
appearance  of  outward  tranquillity  and  general 
advancement  in  the  natural'comforts  of  tbe  peo- 
ple flattered  its  authors  with  tbe  hope  of  perma- 
nent success.  But  a  deep-felt,  wide-spread  spirit 
of  disaffection  prevailed,  which  was  not  the  less 
real,  nor  the  less  dangerous,  because  its  expres- 
sion was  hushed  until  a  fitting  opportunity  should 
arise  to  speak  in  a  tone  which  must  command 
respect. 

The  modes  by  which  this  system  of  absolute 
government  was  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
man*s  home  and  family  and  daily  life,  and  thus 
became  the  source  of  practical  grievances  of 
perpetual  irritation,  are  very  clearly  detailed,  and 
certainly  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  work.  From  tbem  we  can  derive 
some  idea  of  the  much  vaunted  blessiugs  of  pa- 
ternal government,  and  form  some  notions  of  the 
character  of  perfidy  and  meatinessof  that  policy, 
which  must  be  adopted,  at  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  maintain  for  one  hour  the  existence  of 
■o.  unnatural  and  cruel  a  system  of  despotism  as 
that  which  prevails  in  Austria.  He  refers  to 
■ome  of  the  means  by  which  the  government 
was  able  to  carry  this  system  in  Austria  into 
practical  operation,  and  classes  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads'— viz :  the  Bureaucratic  system,  the 
MoQopoIies  in  trade,  the  Patronage  of  the  Church, 
Education,  the  Censorship  of  tbe  Press,  Espi- 
ODage,  Examination  of  Letters,  Habitual  Con- 
fession, and  tbe  Standing  Army.  By  these  dif- 
ferent media,  the  poison  of  despotism  is  distilled 
throughout  the  body  politic,  aod  tbe  common 
end  of  general  corruption  and  ihe  preservation 
of  the  instincts  and  desires  of  mere  animal  life 
is  attained.  Some  of  tbe  details  are  very  curi- 
ous. Take,  for  instance,  the  account  of  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  censorship  of  the  press  is  em- 
ployed i 

m 

"  In  Vienna,  twelve  censors  are  established,  to 
some  of  whom  every  hook  published  within  the 
empire,  whether  origiuHJ  or  reprinted  ;  every  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  newspapers,  even  to 
an  advertisement,  must  be  submitted.  •  •  • 
It  is  uot  permitted  to  elucidate  the  actually  es- 
tablished political  system,  the  dreaded  discovery 
of  whose  weakness  is  carefully  guarded  against 
bv  purging  the  language  of  common  usage  from 
all  such  dangerous  words  and  expressions,  as 
*  popular  rights,*  *  popular  opinion,*  *  pulilic  spirit,* 
and  *  nationality.*  Their  corrections  are  some- 
times exceedingly  ludicrous,  as  appears  from  tbe 
following  example  of  a  work  treating  of  con- 
flicts quite  unconnected   with  the  AuMtrinn  em- 


was  cut  down  to  *  brave  soldiers,'  and  *  a  band 
of  youthful  heroes  who  flocked  around  the  glori- 
ous standard  of  their  country,'  became  *  a  coo- 
siderable  number  of  young  men,  who  volaotarxly 
enlisted  themselves  for  the  public 
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.  Another  illustration  of  the  «*  paternal  care'* 
with  which  the  government  shields  iu  subjects 
from  even  tbe  suspicion  of  danger,  is  foand  iu 
the  extraordinary  means  adopted  to  prevent  the 
Post  Office  from  becoming  the  vehicle  of  treason. 

**  The  Post,**  says  Mr.  Stiles,  **  under  the  reign 
of  Joseph  II.   was  connected  with  the  police  of 
the  city,  and  with  the  most  secret  Cabtoet  of  the 
Emperor,  and  its  operations  were  brought  to 
great  perfection  unUer  bis  Prime  Minister  Kau- 
nitz.     The  letters  were  opened,  and  the  ^mU 
imitated  with  a  skill  which  defied  detection.  Tb« 
copies  of  all  such  correspondence,  whose  impor- 
tance warranted  the  labor  necessary  in  traodcri- 
bing  them,  were  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Frau- 
cis  laid  upoa  his  table  each  day  at  seven  o*clock, 
by  which   hour  he  had  returned  from  moroias 
mass,  and  the  perusal  of  these  dociuneDis,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  the  secret  police  upoo 
tbe  subject  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  aod  inio- 
isters,  their  indulgences,  expenses,  connection?, 
and  transactions  ill  the  city,  which  were  also  pre- 
sented at  tbe  same  hour,  constituted,  it  is  said. 
by  far  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  bis  matioal 
exercises.**    ••••••  The  correspoodeoc e 

between  Russia  and  Prussia  in  regard  to  Poland 
in  177S,  coming  to  light  in  this  manner,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  government  mii's 
and  private  couriere,  and  to  dbis  day  no  foreiga 
embassador  or  minister  in  Vienna  thinks  for  t 
moment  of  committing  his  dispatches  to  aa  Aus- 
trian post,  but  private  couriers  take  charge  of 
aud  couvey  their  entire  correspondence.'* 


We  hear  much  said  in  praise  of  tbo  geoeral 
diffusion  of  education  in  Austria,  that  it  is  gra- 
tuitous, and  compulsory ;  and  it  has  amued  i 
many  persons  that  in  such  circumstances  th«- 
doctrines  of  **  passive  obedience*'  should  hars 
been  so  generally  acquiesced  in.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  system  there  pursued  is  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  policy  of  the  government  in  otb«r 
respects,  and  that  so  far  from  stirring  the  public 
mind  to  active  exercise  in  the  investigation  of 
the  great  questions  of  truth,  interest  aod  dutj.  it 
is  acrually  but  another  instrument  in  the  baodi 
of  despotic  power  to  enslave  and  corrupt  the 
minds  of  its  subjects.  Truly  may  it  be  said,  (hai. 
the  torch  of  truth  has  been  struck  from  tbe  baD«!# 
of  those  best  qualified  to  bold  it,  in  a  couutry 
most  in  need  of  its'  life-giving  influence.  Tli 
spirit  which  guides  the  policy  of  tbe  goveraoiet 
iu  this  respect,  is  faithfully  given  by  Mr.  Stilei 


"The  Emperor  Fraocis,"  says  be,  *'at 

Congress  of  Lay  bach,  in  an  address  to  ibr  yf^*^ 

fessurs  of  a  puMic  seiuinary.  enjoined  tbriflt>l 

pire,  where  the  expression,  *  heroic  cbampioiu,*  1  be  careful  not  to   teach  their  pupils  too  itttt«>M 
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be  did  not  wnDt  Uarned  or  scieotifie  men,  but  oba- 
dieor  Bobjects;  the  leadinfi;  principlea  of  educatioo 
to  consist  in  |;aarding  the  miod  against  the  danger 
of  entertain  log  political  errors,  instead  of  encour- 
aging its  full  development  by  the  free  exercise 
of  the  faculties,  and  well-regulated  self-depen- 
d«oce.  The  various  scholastic  iostitutiona  are 
60  regulated  as  to  teach  the  several  classes  what 
is  necessary  for  their  respective  callings,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  iuculcate  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion and  the  duties  of  morality.  lu  fact,  through- 
oot  all  the  institutioos  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
the  system  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  State  is 
io  perfect  keeping  with  its  principles  of  govern- 
ment, acting  always  on  the  defensive,  and  jeal- 
ous lest  any  thing  should  intrude  itself  opposed 
to  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authority,  the 
laws  of  the  couutry,  or  the  rights  of  the  sover- 
eign." 

It  was  by  a  generation  educated  under  such  a 
system,  aod  in  such  principles,  be  it  remembered, 
tbat  ao  attempt  was  made  in  the  hsat  of  a  pop- 
ular revolotioo,  to  reduce  to  practical  operation 
the  theory  of  aelf-government  in  such  a  country 
as  Austria.  In  such  considerations  as  these 
atone,  can  we  not  find  suffic-ieut  ground  for  their 
ignominious  failure. 

We  willingly  turn  now  to  a  view  of  the  gen- 
eral eonditioo  of  the  empire,  which  exhibits  the 
development  of  its  internal  policy  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  principle  of  total  avoidance  of  the  excite- 
meut  of  political  discussion,  once  firmly  estab- 
lished and  folly  recognized,  Austria  baa,  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  not  been  backward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  resources  of  the  coun- 
trj.  She  may  have  moved  slowly  in  the  march 
of  improvement,  and  the  proverbial  German  cau- 
tiuo,  has*  in  her  fear  of  innovation«  amounted 
often  to  timidity,  still  she  has  steadily  encoura- 
ged the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  would 
conduce  to  the  material  comfort  and  well  being 
of  her  people.  Tbf  re  may  have  been  as  much 
of  policy  as  of  humauity  in  this  system,  yet  we 
think  no  one  who  has  travelled  in  her  extensive 
territories,  and  examined  her  public  institutions  of 
beneficence,  can  deny  that  the  epithet  of  **  well- 
ordered  Austria"  has  been  justly  applied  to  her. 
According  to  Mr.  Stiles,  she  has,  in  common  with 
the  other  despotic  powers,  **  constructed  roads 
and  canals,  encouraged  agriculture  and  manu- 
factnres,  and  reformed  the  laws  of  trade,  abol- 
i^ed  local  and  subordinate  oppressions,  endowed 
seminaries  of  learniug,  inculcated  a  reverence 
for  religion,  and  patronized  academies  of  arts, 
and  all  this  good  she  has  not  hesitated  to  per- 
form at  the  instigation  of  that  more  enlightened, 
but  more  determined  hostility  to  popular  rights, 
by  which  she  has  ever  been  professedly  actuated, 
and  with  a  view  merely  to  these  two  plain  con- 
sequences.   In  the  first  place,  that  by  iucreasing 


the  wealth  and  population  of  her  subjects  she 
might  be  enabled  to  draw  from  them  larger  taxes 
and  supplies,  and  to  recruit  greater  armies  to  up- 
hold her  tyrannical  pretensions ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  that  by  keeping  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  other  respects,  in  a  comfortable  condition, 
she  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  reconcil- 
ing them  to  the  privations  of  political  rights,  aod 
not  be  annoyed  by  the  discontents  which  arise 
from  distress,  and  be  forced  to  combat  at  the 
same  time  those  which  arise  from  injustice.'* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the  features  of 
that  system  of  government*  which  was  in  prac- 
tical operation  in  the  Austrian  empire  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1848.  The  people  were 
treated  like  children.  The  government  did  every 
thing  for  them,  and  suffered  them  to  take  no  part 
worth  speaking  of  in  the  direction  of  national 
affairs.  There  was  neither  liberty  of  speech, 
nor  liberty  of  action,  nor  freedom  of  the  press. 
Those  institutioos  which  teach  the  people  how 
to  raise  themselves,  and  which  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  raise  themselves,  by  perseverance 
and  temporary  self-denial,  were  unknown;  the 
spirit  of  independent  and  self-sustaining  action, 
which  are  their  only  true  support,  being  carefully 
smothered  in  its  faintest  aspirings.  The  wonder 
is,  that  when  they  were  cast  upon  their  own  un- 
restrained indulgence,  not  that  riots  and  blood- 
shed took  place,  but  rather  that  the  whole  of  the 
empire  was  not  convulsed  by  a  horrible  civil  i^ar, 
which  would  have  raised  every  man*8  hand  against 
his  neighbor,  and  which  would  have  been  marked 
by  atrocities,  compared  with  which  the  tale  of 
the  horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolution  would 
seem  but  a  pastoral  idyll.  It  can  hardly  then 
be  surprising,  that  a  population  reared  in  such  a 
state  of  tutelage,  should  become  gradually  ma- 
terial in  all  their  views,  corrupt  and  sensuHl  iu 
their  desires,  and  without  faith  or  trust  iu  their 
political  opinions.  As  a  natural  result,  while 
they  preserved  the  forms,  they  heeded  not  the 
restraints  of  religion,  and  reciprocated  the  dis- 
trust of  the  government  by  cherishing  secretly  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  a  dis- 
posiiiou  to  murmur,  as  far  as  prudence  would 
permit,  when  the  practical  grievances  of  the  sys- 
tem bore  w  ith  peculiar  severity  upon  them.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  I^ouis  Philippe,  which  had  been 
always  looked  forward  to  as  the  tocsin  of  revo- 
lution throughout  Europe,  burst  upon  the  as- 
tounded senses  of  governors  and  governed — for 
the  oppressor,  like  the  knell  of  doom ;  for  the 
oppressed,  as  the  joyful  shout  hailing  the  birth  of 
freedom.  In  the  hereditary  provinces,  it  was 
expected  that  the  apparent  general  contentment 
of  the  people,  and  their  supposed  loyalty  to  the 
linperiul  House  would  have  checked  in  the  oat- 
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set  any  manifestatiou  of  revolutioDary  excess. 
It  was  soon  very  clear,  however,  that  Dotwith- 
standiDg  the  precautions  of  the  governmeDt,  aud 
the  supposed  apathy  of  its  pleasure-loviog  peo- 
ple, Vienna  would  soon  tiecooie  enveloped  in 
that  blaze  of  enthusiasm  for  popular  institutions, 
which  at  that  time  burned  so  fiercely  in  all  the 
capitals  of  the  continent.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
show  more  clearly  the  inherent  weakness  of  des- 
potism, and  how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  that  so 
unnatural  a  system  should  have  any  solid  foun- 
dations in  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  the  unanimity  with  which  after  the 
first  outbreak,  the  demauds  for  "freedom  of  the 
press,'*  "a  national  guard,'*  **  trial  by  jury,"  and 
a  **  constitution,"  as  panaceas  for  the  popular  illsi 
were  made.  On  the  13th  March,  1848,  the 
movement  commenced  in  Vienna,  by  petitions 
for  a  popular  re  press  utation  of  some  real  influ- 
ence. The  combined  weakness  aud  imprudence 
with  which  these  demands  were  met  by  the 
authorities,  emboldened  the  mal-contents  and 
brought  about  a  collision  between  the  military 
and  the  people.  After  the  first  rude  shock,  we 
have  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  so  character- 
istic of  the  disturbances  in  1848  all  over  the  con- 
tinent— of  concessions  made  and  constitutions 
granted,  of  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  sover- 
eign, of  general  amnesty,  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
of  rejoicings  aud  illuminations  in  honor  of  the 
commencement  of  so  bright  an  era.  When  we 
consider  the  intoxication  of  those  days,  can  we 
wonder  that  eveni  sober-minded  people,  within 
the  pale  of  its  influence,  should  have  believed 
that  a  political  milleoium  was  dawning?  How 
melancholy  the  contrast  now  between  the  bright- 
ness of  that  day  and  the  hopeless  night  which 
shrouds  the  same  political  horizon ! 

The  excitement  of  the  struggle  over,  the  great 
difliculty  was  to  organize  the  victory,  rather  than 
to  achieve  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  the 
complete  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  the  popu- 
lar tumult  gave  the  direction  of  aflairs,  both  of 
the  mode  of  engrafting  new  ideas  on  the  ancient 
system,  so  that  it  might  derive  vigor  from  the 
infusion  of  a  new  principle,  rather  than  perish 
from  the  sudden  rudeness  of  the  shock,  as  well 
as  to  their  utter  waut  of  familiarity  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  administration  of  the  government,  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  that  increasing  ten- 
denry  to  absolute  anarchy  which  marked  the 
progress  of  the  revoluiion«  and  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  one  cause  produced  a  re- 
action against  the  liberal  party.  Metternich  once 
gone,  the  secret  police  system  aboiiahed,  and  new 
men  and  new  measures  introduced,  it  was  found 
that  the  government  machine  could  not  be  made 
to  perform  its  ordinary  and  accustomed  functions. 
Those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  by  their 


weak  and  vacillating  policy,  directed  wholly  by 
popular  clamor,  and  utterly  deficient  in  that  rude 
energy  which  a  revolutionary  crisis  demands, 
embarrassed  rather  than  aided  its  action. 

Mr.  Stiles'  account  of  the  events  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Vienna,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
picturesque  interest  of  its  details,  than  full  of  in- 
struction in  pointing  out  step  by  step  the  gradual 
descent  to  the  most  frightful  of  all  despotisms,  a 
state  of  complete  anarchy,  to  which  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  inevitably  leads.  These 
details  of  events  merit  a  careful  study ;  they  carry 
their  own  moral  with  them,  and  the  important 
lessons  they  teach  are  too  obvious  to  need  an 
enlarged  commentary.  Aside  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, a  view  of  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Vi- 
enna, from  March  to  October  1848,  clearly  shows 
that  to  have  achieved  success  at  such  a  crisis, 
when  insurrection  was  rampant  at  Milan  and 
Venice,  when  Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  de- 
manding constitutions,  by  which  it  was  snpposed 
their  independence  was  to  be  assured,  while  an 
armed  mob  ruled  in  the  capital,  and  every  man's 
grievances  were  to  be  redressed,  wonld  have  re- 
quired a  combination  of  the  rarest  qualiti^  of 
statesmanship,  but  that  in  the  bands  of  the  pig- 
mies, whom  the  popular  breath  bad  blown  to 
the  surface,  after  the  revolution,  the  task  wis 
hopeless. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  imposing  than 
the  comparative  calmness  and  freedom  from  ex- 
cess, which  characterized  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution.  But  when  the  work  of  re-organiza- 
tion was  to  be  effected,  then  began  the  strugglfi 
between  the  wild  dreams  of  the  German  politi- 
cal philosophy,  and  the  bureaucratic  spirit  of  the 
ancient  system.  Emissaries  soon  reached  Vi- 
enna from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  held  up  be- 
fore the  excited  imagination  of  the  popnlarethe 
promise  of  material  joys,  by  the  infusion  of  so- 
cialistic theories  into  the  new* government.  Po- 
litical clubs  were  formed,  **  United  Germany*' 
became  the  watch-word  of  the  day,  and  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  was  kept  op  between  the 
leaders  in  Vienna  aud  the  republican  orators  of 
the  Germanic  Diet  at  Frankfort.  The  Germao 
national  flag  supplanted  the  Austrian  in  the  im- 
perial capital,  and  the  appellation  of  *'  Schvarz- 
gthW^  or  Austrian,  became  a  by-word  of  re- 
proach. The  press,  loosed  from  its  long  thral- 
dom, signalized  its  new  freedom  by  becoraiQg 
the  vehicle  of  inflammatory  appeals  and  denun- 
ciations, rather  than  the  instrument  of  modera- 
ting the  violence  of  the  popular  passions.  The 
students  of  the  University,  whose  prominence  ia 
all  the  events  of  the  revolution,  was  one  of  th« 
most  curious  things  in  it,  began  to  cutfivatc  a 
cordial  intimacy  with  the  **  proietaria,^  loirefC 
class  of  the  laboring  population,  wbom  ihedif* 
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orders  coDsequeDt  upon  the  state  of  the  city,  bad 
of  course  thrown  out  of  work,  and  thus  acquired 
control  of  a  most  potent  instrument  in  ihe  work 
of  disorganization.  This  poison  soon  produced 
its  effect,  in  their  compelling  the  government  to 
employ  workmen,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
io  the  execution  of  the  most  needless  and  absurd 
projects.  The  excitement  among  all  classes  was 
fearful,  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  was  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  among  the  more  timid, 
even  at  this  early  period,  fears  of  some  dreadful 
catastrophe  prevailed. 

On  the  25tb  of  April,  the  Emperor  published 
the  promised  constitution,  which  contained  the 
usual  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rep- 
resentative system,  and  guarantees  for  personal 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  private  property.     It 
was  principally  remarkable,  however,  from  the 
grant  which  it  contained  of  separate  legislatures 
to  the  respective  provinces  of  the  Empire,  thus 
iDsuring  to  these  provinces  a  quasi  independence. 
Notwithstanding  the  expressions  of  joy  and 
gratitude  with  which  the  announcement  of  the 
constitution  was  received,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city  was  not  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 
Oq  the  4tb  of  May,  an  armed  mob  broke  into  the 
official  residence  of  the  Prime-Minister,  Count 
Ficquelmont.  and  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
resignation  of  that  officer,  without  ever  deigning 
to  inform  biro  in  what  way  he  had  offended  the 
majesty  of  the  people.     For  the  details  of  this 
most   extraordinary   proceeding,   we   refer  the 
reader  to  the  129th  page  of  Mr.  Stiles*  first  vol- 
ume.    On  the  14th  auotber  mob  marched  against 
the  imperial  palace,  and  with  a  threatening  as- 
pect of  violence,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Em- 
peror, as  king,  that  in  the  proposed  new  parlia- 
ment, there  should  be  one  chamber  instead  of 
tifo.     Although  the  palace  was  guarded  by  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  every  preparation  had 
beeen  made  for  a  vigorous  use  of  their  power, 
luch  waa  the  terror  which  the  mob  inspired  in 
the  Sovereign  and  his  weak-minded  advisers, 
that  the  demands  of  the  petition  were  at  once 
granted.     Such  repeated  violence  at  last  shocked 
>o  severely  the  nerves  of  the  poor  Emperor,  that 
on  the  16tb.  abandoning  his  capital,  be  fled  with 
bis  court  to  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol.     After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Emperor,  disorder  ran  riot  in 
the  devoted  city.    The  ministry  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Academical  Legion,  com- 
posed of  students,  under  whose  leadership  the 
existing  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  had  been 
brought  about,  and  had  actually  arrayed  a  large 
military  force  to  execute  their  order,  but  soon 
yielded,  as  usual,  to  the  threats  of  the  mob,  and 
withdrew  the  troops,  burning  with  shame  and  in- 
dignation, from  the  city.    The  terrible  scourge 
of  mob  rale,  the  most  unreasonable  and  exacting 


of  all  species  of  tyranny,  was  felt  by  every  man, 
even  in  the  most  private  relations  of  life.  The 
state  of  Vienna,  at  this  time,  is  thus  vividly  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Stiles-— 

**  No  one  could  now  walk  the  streets  of  Vieuna 
without  the  fear  of  injury.  Every  where  ap- 
peared placards  of  menace  and  violence.  It  was 
quite  usual  for  creditors  to  penetrate  the  houses 
of  their  debtors,  insulting  them,  when  unwilling 
or  unable  to  respond  to  their  unreasonable  de- 
mands. Any  one  who  disapproved  of  such  dis- 
orders was  visited  with  summary  vengeance; 
and  if  one  desired  to  gratify  his  long  cherished 
hate,  it  was  only  necessary  to  hint  to  the  mob, 
that  the  unhappy  victim  had  expressed  a  senti- 
ment, or  performed  an  act,  favorable  to  order 
and  good  government.  There  was  no  personal 
security,  for  any  weli-attired  individual  was  liable 
to  insult  while  quietly  promenading  the  streets. 
In  this  exigency  the  police  acknowledged  its  in- 
efficiency; the  national  guard  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  the  ministry,  terror  stricken,  sought 
refuge  either  in  flight  or  obscurity  upon  the  first 
symptoms  of  danger." 

If  such  was  the  state  of  the  capital,  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Mr.  Stiles,  that  '*  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  temporary  connexion  be- 
tween the  friends  of  free  government  and  tho 
enemies  of  all  government  bad  to  be  dissolved* 
if  the  results  of  the  Revolution  were  ever  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  regular  institutions  and  estab- 
lished laws,  and  when  a  reaction  must  take  place, 
not  in  favor  of  the  old  and  extinct  order  of  tbingSt 
but  in  favor  of  real  freedom,  and  against  anar- 
chy." 

Many  looked  for  relief  from  the  assembling  of 
the  Diet,  but  the  composition  of  this  body,  both 
from  its  utter  incapacity  for  parliamentary  duty, 
and  from  the  unenlightened  character  of  the 
deputies,  sixty  of  whom  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  German,  forbade  any  hope  from  that 
quarter.  The  majority  soon  proved  as  factious 
and  as  entirely  given  over  to  the  arts  of  dema- 
gogy, as  the  leaders  of  the  mob  themselves. 
With  such  elements  of  failure,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  revolution  in  Austria  was  so 
barren  of  any  good  practical  result?  Day  by 
day  the  progress  to  complete  anarchy  was  rapid 
and  fearful ;  mob-law  ruled  supreme,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  crisis  which  had  long  been 
foreseen  was  fast  approaching.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  the  departure  of  some  regimeotSt 
which  the  ministry  had  dispatched  to  Hungary 
to  aid  Jellachich  in  bis  operations  in  that  coun- 
try, was  opposed  by  the  mob.  This  brought  on 
a  fearful  collision  between  the  troops  and  the 
people,  in  which  the  latter  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Excited  by  their  triumph,  they  rushed 
to  the  War  office  in  order  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  Count  Latour,  the  minister  of  waiv 
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Mooting  wiih  do  resistance  from  the  pauic-strick- 
on  soldiers,  who  mounted  guard  at  the  mioistrjt 
they  seized  the  unfortunate  Latour,  brutally  mur- 
dered him,  and  treated  his  lifeless  body  with  every 
species  of  indignity  and  insult.  Furious  from 
this  task  of  blood,  they  attacked  the  arsenal  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  arms  which  it  contained.  In  the  midst  of 
this  reiji^n  of  terror,  the  Emperor  again  abau* 
doned  his  capital,  and  called  upon  all  those  who 
loved  Austria  to  rally  around  him,  and  aid  him  in 
inflicting  a  merited  chastisement  upon  the  rebel- 
lious city.  The  energy  of  despair  seemed  now 
to  direct  the  Imperial  councils,  and  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  was  sent  to  bombard  the  city  into  sub- 
mission. Of  the  exciting  scenes  of  this  bom- 
bardment, Mr.  Stiles  was  an  eye-witness;  and 
there  is  no  portion  of  his  work  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest,  as  bis  truthful  description  of  its  hor- 
rors. We  know  nothing  in  history  more  stri- 
king and  dramatic  in  its  effect,  than  this  fearful, 
final  act  of  the  short  tragedy  of  the  revolution, 
or  more  mournful  and  impressive,  than  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches  of  the  terrible  energy  of  that 
instinct  of  self  preservation,  which  society  puts 
forth  when  its  existence  is  threatened  by  popular 
excesses. 

We  turn  with  vary  great  interest  to  Mr.  Stiles' 
views  on  the  Hungarian  question,  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  in  this  particular  department  of 
bis  historical  sketch,  he  has  been  zealous  in  ma- 
king good  use  of  the  advantages  for  gaining  re- 
liable information  on  the  subject,  which  his  po- 
sition afforded.  He  appears  to  have  avoided  the 
common  error  of  discussions  on  this  subject,  that 
of  going  to  extremes.  He  seeks  to  judge  the 
Hungarians  by  the  standard  of  their  own  con- 
stitution, and  not  by  that  of  the  liberalism  of 
W^estern  Europe.  Thus  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  justify  or  explain  his  sym- 
pathy with  them  in  their  struggle,  to  prove  that 
they  were  republicans ;  on  the  contrary  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  system  and  their  many  political  sins,  but 
he  contends  that  as  against  Austria  they  bad 
certain  constitutional  rights  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  fully  recognized  and  guarantied  by  that 
power,  many  times  in  successive  ages  against 
an  encroachment  on  which  resistance  was  not 
ouly  justifiable,  but  entirely  legal.  In  other  words, 
that  they  were  defending  uuquestionable  rights 
from  assault,  rather  than  seeking  for  any  new 
concessions  or  privileges.  The  Hungarian  con- 
stitution, he  looks  upon,  notwithstanding  the  sys- 
tem of  aristocratic  rule  and  Magyar  predomi- 
nance which  it  sanctioned  in  former  times,  as 
containing  the  germs  of  a  free  representative  gov- 
ernmeot,  whose  forms  bad  beeu  in  familiar  prac- 


tical operation  in  the  nation  for  cenrnries,  aod 
which  needed  but  the  modifications  which  wefe 
introduced  in  1848  to  enable  it  to  develope  freetv 
and  in  perfect  harmony  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  nationalities.  This  view 
of  the  subject  will  disentangle  its  discoasioo  from 
the  many  perplexities  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
been  involved,  and  will  cause  it  to  be  judged  by 
the  true  standard.  That  constitution  is  now  in 
the  dost,  struck  down  by  the  ruthless  band  of  Ro»- 
sia  and  Austria;  still,  as  a  monument,  which  for 
eight  hundred  years  gave  shelter  and  protection 
to  a  great  people,  who,  when'  it  was  assailed, 
freely  offered  their  best  blood  for  its  preservatioo, 
it  is  well-deserving  the  respectful  consideration 
of  the  student  of  history,  and  will  well  repay 
the  lingering  of  an  hour  among  its  venerable 
ruins. 

The  great  difiiculty  with  many  persons,  in  un- 
derstanding the  position  of  Hungary,  arises  from 
considering  her  a  province  of  Austria,  whereas 
she  has  never  been  a  province  of  the  empire ; 
and  her  whole  history  since  her  connexion  with 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  is  a  series  of  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Austria  to  reduce  her  to  that  po- 
sition, and  of  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Hungarian  Diets  in  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  The  plain  language  of 
the  compacts  between  the  parties,  their  public 
acts,  the  demands  of  the  Diet  on  the  one  haod, 
and  the  concessions  of  the  king  on  the  other,  da- 
ring the  whole  period  since  the  accession  of  the 
first  Habsburg  to  the  throne,  establish  as  clearly 
the  independence  of  Hungary  as  against  Aus- 
tria, as  it  would  be  possible  to  show  historically 
the  independence  and  absolute  sovereignty,  de 
juret  of  any  power  in  Europe.  HuDgarr,  it 
should  be  remembered,  came  under  the  sway  of 
an  Austrian  prince  not  by  conquest — not  even 
by  hereditary  succession,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
free  election  of  her  Diet,  who  in  virtue  of  their 
powers  as  the  representatives  of  the  couotrTi 
chose  as  a  king,  a  prince,  who  happened  at  the 
same  time  to  be  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Arch  Ouchy  of  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  each  of  them  as  entirely  indepeodeot 
of  the  other  as  Hungary  was  of  both.  The  Diet, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mohacs,  where  Kio; 
Louis,  with  all  the  flowerof  the  Hungarian  chiv- 
alry, fell  fighting  against  the  Turks,  chose  as 
sovereign  of  this  elective  monarchy,  (1526,)  Fer- 
dinand, Arch  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  their  choice  because  he  had  married 
the  sister  of  their  late  monarch,  and  because  they 
might  hope  from  so  powerful  a  prince,  speedy 
succor  against  the  Turks,  who  at  that  time  bad 
over-run  the  country.  Before  his  coronatioo,  be 
signed  an  Act  by  which  he  abjured  ad  title  to 
the  throne,  save  that  which  he  could  claim  froo 
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the  choice  i»f  the  Diet,  aod  od  that  occhhiod  be 
took  the  oath  always  administered  before  and 
since  to  those  crowned  kingii  of  Hungary,  to 
govern  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
aod  gumranteed  the  preservation  and  enforce 
meot  of  all  the  laws  which  bad  heeu  settled  by 
the  Diet.  He  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  coootry  so  fully,  as  even  to  adopt  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Audreas  IF.,  which  permitted  any  noble, 
who  conceived  that  the  king  was  vioiating  the 
laws,  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  to  resist 
his  aaihority  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 
treaeoB. 

Not vrithatao ding  their  coronation  oath,  the  Aus- 
trian princes  showed  little  disposition  to  be  faith- 
fttl  to  cheir  engagements,  or  to  icovern  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  a  body  which  shackled 
so  much  their  tendencies  to  absolute  rule  as  the 
Hutt^ariaa  Diet.  Hence  arose  a  series  of  dis- 
putes between  the  Oiet  and  their  kings.  Empe- 
rors of  Gerniaoy,  in  regard  to  their  respective 
pretensions  to  aulhoriry  in  the  country,  which 
coDtinoed  at  short  intervals  from  the  period  of 
the  aeceesion  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  down 
to  the  recent  revolution — disputes  which  invaria- 
bly terminated  in  renewed  acknowledgments  on 
the  part  of  Austria  of  the  indepeudence  of  Hun- 
gary aod  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Hunga* 
nana.  The  complaints  of  the  Diet,  of  the  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges  aud  jurisdiction,  were 
■Bce^eiBg.  In  1608,  under  Matthias  II.,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  towns 
scadini;  deputies  to  the  Diet,  which  produced  a  vi- 
olent proteaiariou,  but  with  no  result.  Leopold  1., 
(16S3,)  it  would  seem,  had  a  design  of  entirety 
subverting  the  Hungnrian  constitution,  and  dis- 
pensing with  the  Diet,  to  reduce  the  government 
to  the  simplicity  of  despotism.  Still  he  could 
not  silence  the  indignant  voice  of  the  Diet,  who 
complained  thnt  the  high  office  of  Palatine  had 
hecome  degraded  in  its  dignity  and  power,  that 
the  military  and  civil  employments  were  bestow- 
ed on  foreigners,  that  is,  Austrians,  and  the  Pro- 
testanta  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion. Better,  far  better,  said  they,  would  we 
have  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  The 
king  answered  this  protest  by  a  bloody  persecu- 
tion, which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Leopold  I. 
infamwua  for  cruelty,  not  only  in  Hungary,  but 
throughout  Europe.  la  1687,  the  Diet  estab 
Ushed  the  succession  to  the  throne  as  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Habsburg,  in  the  male  line.  But 
this  reaolution,  even  after  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
the  bloody  **  Court  of  Eperies,**  was  only  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  promises  that  the  Diet  should 
be  convened  at  regular  intervals,  that  the  king 
would  hereafter  govern  according  to  the  lawt*, 
aod  that  a  council,  exeelsam  concilium  locum- tt- 
netdide  Bmgaricum,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
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see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the 
Diet,  should  be  e^itHblished  in  Hungary.  The 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people,  and  their 
HttHchment  to  iheir  ancient  constitution  and  Diet, 
could  not  be  broken.  The  establishment  of  the 
Pragmatic  sanction  by  the  Diet.  (1723,)  by  which 
the  crown  of  Hungary  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line  of  the  House 
of  Habtdiurg.  was  not  accorded  by  that  body 
without  the  embodiment  in  the  decree,  by  which 
it  was  adopted,  of  the  most  emphatic  declaration 
of  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  a  sol- 
emn guarautee  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to 
maintain  it,  in  omnibus  tarn  diplomaticis^  qu€km 
aliis  quibu8^  vis  juribas,  fibertatibus.  priviifgiist 
immunitatibus,  consuetudinihu^  pngrogatiw  et 
Uf^ibus  hactenia  concessis  et  conditis,  ac  in  pra^ 
smti  DUtta,  et  in  futurum  etiam  diataliter  con- 
den  dis. 

To  a  theoretical  reformer,  like  Joseph  IL, 
whose  grand  notion  of  the  perfection  of  govern- 
ment WHS  that  of  an  ideal  unity,  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  Hungary,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
naiioual  habits  and  predilections  of  the  people, 
and  dilTering  wholly  from  the  administration  of  his 
hereditary  States, could  uotheotherwise  than  dis- 
tasteful. Hence,  regarding  the  Dietas  a  stumbling 
block  to  his  projects  of  reform,  be  determined  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  country  without 
it.  He  was  uever  crowned  King  of  Hungary, 
and  during  his  reign  of  ten  years  uever  convoked 
the  Diet.  At  his  death,  the  indignation  of  the 
Diet,  called  together  to  acknowledge  bis  succes- 
sor as  their  king,  could  not  be  contamed.  They 
at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  considering 
him  the  successor  of  a  perjured  king,  declared 
that  Joseph  IL  bad  never  reigned  in  Hungary, 
and  voted  all  his  acts  illegal,  null  and  void.  It 
was  not  until  the  Diet  had  been  convoked  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  they  had  had  in  the  mean  time 
some  experience  of  the  sincerity  of  Leopold  IL, 
and  his  liberHl  and  induLent  policy,  that  they 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  him.  But  they 
were  not  brought  to  this  ivsolutiun  without  the 
most  emphatic  declaration  of  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  which 
the  history  of  the  country  during  the  connexion, 
full  as  it  was  of  examples  of  solemn  guaran- 
ties of  her  independence,  and  of  protestations 
against  its  violation  had  yet  produced.  This 
declaration  forms  the  famous  articles  of  Leo- 
pold IL,  (1790,)  which  are  full  of  meaning 
when  we  remember  that  they  were  adopted  as 
a  protest  against  the  recent  acts  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  outraged  their  rights,  aud  as  a  plain 
statement  ot  the  conditions  on  which  aloue  the 
new  king  was  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of 
the  couutry.  By  article  lUth  of  that  decree,  it 
is  declared  that  Hungary  is  free  and  indepeodent 
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id  bcr  latter  system  of  legUlalion  and  govern- 
meiif,  that  she  10  Dot  subject  to  any  other  people 
or  any  other  State,  but  that  she  shall  have  her 
own  separate  existence  and  her  own  constitu- 
tion, and  shall  consequently  be  governed  by 
kings  crowned  according  to  her  national  laws 
and  customs.  After  this  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  constitutional  independence  of  Hun- 
gary, as  late  as  the  year  1790,  how  fuiiie  it  is  for 
the  advocatea  of  the  recent  Austrian  policy  to 
appeal  to  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  as  establish- 
in};  the  perpeitual  fusion  of  the  two  sovereignties. 
The  whole  history  of  the  connexion  shows  very 
conclusively  how  real  a  thing  the  Hungarians 
have  always  regarded  their  constitution,  and  how 
tenacioui^ly  they  have  clung  to  it  at  all  times,  re- 
sisting every  attempt  at  its  subversion.  Nor 
does  it  show  less  clearly  that  Austria  has  always 
perfectly  understood  her  rightful  relations  to- 
wards Hungary,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and  on  many  repeated  occasions,  as 
well  before  as  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Pragmatic  sanction,  she  has  recognixed  the  coa- 
■titntional  independence  of  Hungary  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Hungarians  claimed  it.  Hun- 
gary has  always  had,  dejurtn  a  national  and  sep- 
arate existence  of  her  own,  in  no  other  way 
connected  with  Austria  than  from  her  being 
under  the  sway  of  a  common  sovereign,  a  rela- 
tion more  nearly  resembling  that  which  formerly 
existed  between  England  and  Hanover,  than 
any  other  to  which  we  can  point  in  history. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  true  interests 
of  both  countries,  faHd  not  the  policy  of  Austria 
towards  her  been  that  of  a  harsh  step-mother, 
and  if  Jtt  her  horror  of  all  constitutional  govern- 
ment, she  had  not  steadily  pursued  her  design  to 
reduce  Hungary  under  the  yoke  of  that  same 
centralixing  despotism,  which  has  paralyzed  the 
energy  of  the  other  portions  of  the  empire*  The 
only  period  in  her  history  since  her  connexion 
with  Austria,  in  which  her  people  were  con- 
tented and  happy,  was  during  the  reifi^n  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  respected  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  for  whose  honor  the  grateful  hearts  of 
this  hen>ic  and  loyal  people  were  ready  to  pour 
out  their  life-blood. 

Wearied  at  last  by  the  ill  success  of  their  at- 
tempts to  govern  the  country  by  force,  the  Im^ 
perial  government,  in  more  recent  times,  resorted 
to  an  expedient  to  carry  out  their  policy  in  Hun- 
gary more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  which 
was  worthy  of  the  adroit  sagacity  of  him  who 
has  been  called  the  Nestor  of  European  diplo- 
macy. When  intimidation  had  been  tried  in 
vain,  they  now  tried  corruption;  and  an  Aus- 
trim  party,  supported  by  imperial  court  favor, 
WHS  organized  in  the  Diet  aud  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  magnates  whom  the  seductions  of 


the  conrt  induced  to  reside  in  Vieana,  and  wbs, 
naturally  conservative,  feared  the  Kberal  tendta- 
ciea  which  began  to  manifest  tbemselTes  in  tli« 
Diet,  lost  much  of  their  national  feeling,  and  be- 
came the  ready  advocates  of  Anstrian  policy, 
while  the  imperial  patronage,  judiciously  dis- 
pensed in  the  country  by  means  of  the  Huag«- 
rian  chancery  in  Vienna,  gave  the  Aoetrian  partj 
many  adherents  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the 
Diet.  Still,  the  national  and  opposition  party 
was  strong  from  the  activity  and  intelligence  of 
its  members,  and  from  its  policy  in  ailvocaiiflg 
measures  in  the  Diet  to  bring  about,  by  gradaa) 
and  constitutional  means,  those  changes  which, 
while  they  were  suited  to  the  intelligence  and 
civilization  of  the  age,  would  tend  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  couatiy. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  radical  or  republicaa 
party;  the  reformers  looked  forward  10  no  sepa- 
ration from  the  empire ;  but  desiKsed,  by  con* 
stitntional  means  only,  and  through  the  legal  ac- 
tion of  the  Diet,  to  accomplish  those  organic 
changes  which  their  situation  required.  In  re- 
gard to  the  perfectly  loyal  conduct  of  all  parties 
at  that  time,  and  their  entire  want  of  affiliatioa 
or  sympathy  with  the  red  republicanism  which 
disfigured  all  the  revolutions  on  the  contineat 
after  February.  1848.  all  autbortiies  agree,  and 
iudeed  the  course  of  the  Hungarians  after  the 
outbreak  in  Vienna  is  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 
The  Diet  was  in  session  at  Presburg,  where  it 
had  met  in  November,  1847,  when  the  revoln- 
tion  in  Vienna,  of  March.  1848,  broke  out.  This 
Diet,  which  has  been  styled  a  relic  of  feadal  bar- 
barism* and  the  most  aristocratic  aasembly  in  the 
universe,  had  been  engaged  ever  since  the  cora- 
roencement  of  its  sessions  in  discussing  those 
great  and  radical  changes  which  public  cipiBtoo 
in  Hungary,  (needing  not  the  example  and  ea- 
coaragemeat  of  a  successful  popular  emeuit  in 
Paris,  to  stimulate  it  to  the  most  generous  and 
self'SHcrificing  acts  for  the  good  of  the  country.) 
demanded.  Before  the  revolution  of  February, 
be  it  remembered,  that  convulsion  which,  by  sha- 
king the  thrones  on  the  continent  to  the  centre, 
made  their  possessors  yield  to  popular  demaods 
under  a  pressure  of  nocessity,  which  took  away 
both  the  merit  and  the  grace  of  the  conces«ioa, 
the  Hungarian  Diet  had  in  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  functions  accomplished  a  bloodless 
revolution.  She  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  preserved  the  calm  att  tude  of  a  free 
yet  loyal  State  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  The 
great  principles  of  the  equal  distribution  of  :be 
public  burtiens  among  all  the  citizens,  of  ci^d 
equality,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Roboth^  or  fen- 
da!  right  of  service,  and  the  recognition  and  rep- 
re«ieuii;tion  of  the  various  uationaliiies  compo- 
sing the  country  were  decreeU  by  the  Diet,  and 
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oulj  awaited  the  saoctioo   of  the  «overeigD  to 
have  the  full  vif^or  of  Ihw. 

Such  w«g  tb«  condition  of  liuof^iiry  at  the  pe- 
riod uf  the  outbreak  id  Vieoua,  when  the  Empe- 
ror wa«  forced  to  guarantee  a  constitutional  go- 
rerunieot  to  hie  hereditary  Sutes.  In  the  wretch- 
edly feeble  condition  in  which  Austria  .then  was. 
with  an?ircby  in  the  capital,  a  successful  insur- 
rectioD  in  Milan,  a  threatened  separation  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  re- constitution  of  its  territory,  and 
that  of  Gallicia,  on  the  basis  of  the  Slavouian 
nattouality,  without  a  single  statesman  compe- 
tent 10  direct  the  ship  of  State  in  the  midst  of 
the  itorm,  Hungary,  had  she  nourished  tho«e 
projects  of  absolute  independence  of  Austria, 
which  have  since  been  attributed  to  her,  at  that 
time  coald  have  readily  seized  the  opportunity  of 
carryiog  them  into  execution. 

The  constitution  granted  to  Hungary  in  March 
1848,  ran  rightfully  be  considered  only  in  the  na- 
tnre  of  a  declaratory  act.  It  established  in  prin- 
ciple no  10 novations  which  the  crisis  in  which 
the  govemmoDt  then  was,  was  made  a  pretext 
for  extorting.  It  was  a  solemn  acknowledgment 
of  the  reality  of  those  constitutional  rights  for 
which  the  Hungarians  bad  been  contending  for 
ceotaries,  and  which,  although  as  we  have  seen 
repeatedly  reeognised  by  Austria,  were  not  suf- 
fered to  he  developed  and  in  full  vigor.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Diet,  and  the 
eoaferriog  opon  the  Palatine  the  powers  of  the 
Sovereign,  which  were  the  iirincipal  changes  in 
form  which  were  effected,  were  regarded  by  the 
D«tioQ  as  guarantees  only  of  the  reality  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  determination  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria, to  govern  Hungary  henceforward  in  accor- 
dance with  a  constitutional  system.  All  parties 
were  satisfied  with  the  concessions,  and  the  de- 
tire  to  preserve  her  connexion  with  Austria,  was 
liocere  and  unaniroons.  There  were  many  con- 
nderstions  quite  independent  of  any  attachment 
to  the  imperial  dynasty  which  led  those  who  ar- 
dMy  desired  the  development  of  the  resources 
•nd  oationality  of  Hangary,  to  retain  the  eon- 
BexioD  with  Austria.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  imperial  sceptre,  it  was  thought  she  would 
he  safe  from  the  ambition  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
preserved  from  those  internal  dissensions  which 
the  jealoosiee  of  the  conflicting  nationalities  of 
(be  Tarious  races  inhabiting  the  country,  might 
produce.  Hence,  we  find,  in  most  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Radicals  of  Vienna,  that  no  fresh 
demands  for  further  concessions,  tending  to 
weaken  the  ties  which  connected  them  with  the 
I^napire,  were  made  by  the  Hungarians,  although 
>ttch  was  the  feebleness  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
meot,  as  we  have  shown,  at  that  time,  that  had 
ueb  demands  been  made,  concessions,  even  to 
thielote  iadep0ndeBce«  miist  have  been  granted. 


The  Diet  proceeded  in  its  ordinary  functions, 
with  pt*rfect  regularity  and  calmness,  under  the 
new  system,  and  enacted  with  entire  unanimity, 
a  mass  of  laws  calculated  to  carry  it  into  practi- 
cal operation. 

There  was,  however,  a  party  at  the  Austrian 
court,  who  looked  upon  the  development  of  the 
const! tutioual  system  iu  Hungary  with  alarm, 
and  who  had  always  regarded  the  new  con- 
stitution with  disfavor  as  interfering  with  that 
system  of  centralization,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  cohesion  of  the 
different  parties  of  the  Empire.  In  the  hour  of 
peril,  these  ideas  were  silenced  by  popular  tu- 
mult; but  no  sooner  did  the  fortune  of  war  ap- 
pear to  fsvor  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy,  and  the 
battle  of  CastogH  bad  delivered  the  country  from 
the  imminent  danger  of  losing  Lombardy,  than 
every  means  which  treachery  and  perfidy  could 
devise,  were  brought  into  exercise  to  produce  a 
re- action,  and  if  possible,  to  recall  the  conces- 
sions which  bad  been  made,  not  only  in  Hungary, 
but  throughout  the  Empire.  The  duplicity  and 
treachery  which  were  employed  to  bring  about 
this  re  action  in  Hungary,  are  scarcely  paralleled, 
even  in  the  annals  of  Austrian  court  intrigue. 
In  casting  about  for  a  pretext  for  organising  this 
re-action  with  thetrue  instinct  of  Austrian  policy, 
they  determined  to  embarrass  the  Hungarian 
Ministry,  by  fomenting  the  jealousies  which  ex- 
isted among  the  different  races  inhabiting  the 
country.  At  that  time,  a  favorite  theory  of  po- 
litical agitators,  was  a  re-constitution  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
nationalities  making  the  original  race,  the  test 
by  which  mankind  were  to  be  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Although  this  idea  has  always 
appeared  to  us  as  a  wild  and  impracticable  the- 
ory, there  were  many  who  looked  to  its  realiza- 
tion as  the  true  end  of  political  reforms,  after  the 
revolution  in  February.  From  various  causes, 
such  sentimeuts  prevailed  very  extensively  h  mnng 
the  Slavouian  races  inhabiting  Hungary,  and  the 
party  at  the  Imperial  Court,  who  saw  with  re- 
grot  the  development  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem ID  that  country,  encouraged  the  Slavonians 
inhabiting  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  lllyria.  to  re- 
volt, upon  the  pretext  that  their  nationality,  that 
is,  the  rights  to  which  they  considered  them- 
selves entitled  as  a  distinct  race,  whs  in  danger 
from  the  Magyar  predominance  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  The  Diet,  in  order  to  manifest  its  earnest 
desire  to  conciliate,  with  a  liberality  and  self- 
denial,  which,  in  this  country,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  appreciate,  without  calling  to  mind 
the  antipathies  which  exist  here  between  the 
whites  and  the  negroes,  had  invited  the  Croa- 
tians  to  make  known  their  grievunces.  bad  very 
htrioly  incraaaed  thairrepreseautinn  intlM  Dialf 
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and  perfoitted  the  use  nf  ihe  Croatian  iHiiKuage. 
where  the   Magyar  had  herore  heeu  employed. 
Craalia,  lliyria  and   Dalmatia,  it  ^houlti  be  re 
Dieinheredf    were    uitegral    parte  of    Hungary, 
had  been  annexed  to  its  crown  for  more  than 
eight  hundred  years,  and  bore  legally,  very  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  central  power,  as  one  of 
the  large  countiea.  in  the  interior  of  PeunvyWa- 
nia,  inhabited    by   a   German   population,  who 
have   made   use   of  their  own    language,  ever 
aince  their  settlement,  now.  after  more  than  fifty 
years,  bears  to  the  state  government.     Legally, 
therefore, and  strictly,  the  Croatians  had  no  rights 
of  nationality,  as  distinct  from  the   Hungarian 
nation,  and   therefore,  Austria,  in    supportiug 
them,  was  not  only  encouraging  sedition  and  re- 
bellion, but  actually  put  herself,  in  her  zeal  to 
produce  a  re-action,  at  the  head  of  a  revolution- 
ary movement.     Baron  .lellacic,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  this  question  of  Slavonian  nationali- 
ty, and  who  was,  at  the  time,  a  simple  Colonel, 
was  made  Ban  of  Croatia,  with  the  secret  en- 
couragement of  the  Court  as  subsequent  events 
clearly  show,  but  with  the  disapprobation  of  the 
Emperor  and  bis  Ministers  publicly  expressed. 
Jellacic  commeoced  his  career  by  refusing  obe- 
dience to  the  Hungarian  Miuis'ry,  and  declaring 
treasonable  any  attempt  to  enforce  its  acts  in 
Croatia.     This  double  game,  by  which  Jellacic 
persisted  in  opposition  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  final  disavowal  and  deposition  in 
arraying  part  of  the  nation  against  the  other,  con 
founded  the  Ministry,  and  led  them  to  suspect 
the  secret  treachery  of  the  court.     On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Diet  in  July,  the  Palatine  assured  that 
body  of  the  unalterable  deiermiuation  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  uphold  its  ancient  authority  in  Croatia; 
and  by  an  imperial  manifesto,  assured  the  Croa- 
tians, that  they  had  been  deluded  by  hopes  that 
their  cause  would  receive  countenance  from  him 
in  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  Hungarian  Min 
istry,  and  that  Jellacic,  having  disobeyed  bis  or- 
ders and  usurped  powers  not  conferred  upon  him 
was  ignominiously  deprived    of  his    authority. 
Notwithstanding  this  puhliedisavowalof  Jellacic, 
and  the  urgent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Ministry  to  bring  about  an  interview  with 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  Slavonian  na 
tionality,  in  order  that  their  alleged  causes  of 
discontent  might  be  examined  and  removed,  ef 
forts,  as  our  author  tells  us  six  times  repeated, 
the  Ban  persisted  in  his  disobedience.  The  Diet, 
with  a  patient  forbearance,  which  was  unwilling 
to  impute  any  want  of  sincerity  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  even  when  the  duplicity  of 
the  policy  of  the  Court  was  becoming  obvinus. 
consumed  the  time  in  remonstrances  against  the 
illegality  of  his  proceed iuKS.  It  was  now  evident 
Vw>  tber«  was  a  settled  design  to  withdraw  the 


constitution  of  1848,  and  that  Jellacic,  the  inttni- 
ment  employed  in  effecting  it,  was  an  Iraperisl 
General,  restoring  the  old  system  of  deepotit-  cen- 
tralization, and  not  the  champion  of  the  Slavo- 
nian nationality  against  the  oppression  and  in«o- 
lence  of  the  Magyars.  AH  attempt  at  concetl- 
raeut  was  thrown  aside,  as  the  period  arrived  for 
the  execution  of  this  perfidious  scheme  to  over- 
throw the  independence  of  Hungary.  Her  arny 
was  serving  in  Italy,  the  country  wasdefenrelesB 
by  disciplined  soldiers,  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  was  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  redace 
her  to  easy  submission.  On  the  9th  September, 
Jellacic  was  reinstated  in  bis  dignities,  and  mMle 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Hungary,  and  crosiing 
the  river  Drave,  the  boundary  between  Hoaevy 
and  Croatia,  marched  towarda  Peath  with  an 
invading  army  of  Croats.  He  calculated  opoa 
an  easy  victory,  and  upon  soon  dictating  terms 
in  Pesth.  to  the  Diet.  The  soccemiful  resistance 
which  was  made  to  his  invasion,  show  both  the 
unanimity  of  the  population  against  this  wicked 
and  unprovoked  assault,  and  the  heroic  spirit 
which  always  animates  a  free  people  in  defence 
of  their  native aoil. 

Notwithstanding  the  consummation  of  this 
foul  intrigue,  the  Hungarians  did  not  swerve  from 
their  legal  and  constitutional  course  in  tbeirrela- 
tions  to  the  Empire.  Notwithstanding  all  they 
had  suffered,  no  proposition  for  a  separation  w^s 
made.  Nothing  but  a  siucere  conviction  of  the 
solid  advantages  derivable  from  a  constiiuiioDtl 
union  with  the  Empire,  could  have  preveated 
them,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  from  crossing  the 
frontier,  and  by  a  vigorous  advance  on  Vieoaa. 
extorting  from  the  deplorable  weakness  of  Aus- 
tria, at  that  time,  the  concession  of  iheir  ahsolate 
independence.  It  was  not  until  the  faiaieit 
shadow  of  a  hope  of  reconciliation  had  bcea  dis- 
sipated by  the  announcement  of  the  ConstitniioB 
granted  by  the  Emperor  to  his  subjects  in  March, 
1849,  in  which  the  uational existence  of  Haaga- 
ry  was  wholly  blotted  out.  that  they  reluclaatiy 
proclaimed  their  independence,  and  appealed  to 
arms  against  their  perfidious  Sovereign,  as  they 
had  before  assumed  them  to  chaatiae  the  rebeflioa 
and  invasion  of  a  portion  of  their  misguided  fel- 
low-countrymen. Looking  back  to  the  history 
of  events,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  tardiae^of 
resistance  to  the  most  clearly  illegal  opproMioo 
as  the  fatal  error  of  the  Hungarians:  but  in  the 
view  which  we  have  been  taking  of  the  aaiere 
of  the  struggle,  it  serves  to  show  the  perfertiy 
l(»yal  character  of  the  people,  and  the  modeni- 
tion  of  their  demands,  defensible  on  every  grooad 
of  conatitulional  and  legal  principle. 

We  find  in  this  calm  but  determined  reabtaace 
to  oppression,  not  merely  becauae  it  waa  severely 
feltt  but  because  it  was  a  violatioo  of  law,  ia  ikii 
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Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  King  of  Sfirdinia, 
Charles  Albert.  It  was  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  effecting  this  unity  and  the  consequent  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,  that  a  crusade  was  entered 
upon  with  the  open  assistance  of  all  the  Italian 
governments  in  the  month  of  March  1848,  hav* 
ing  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  Austriana 
from  .Italy.  In  violation  of  the  clearest  stipnla- 
tions  of  territorial  treaties,  the  personal  ambition 
or  love  of  popularity  of  some  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  impossibility  of  restraining  the  impeto- 
ous  enthusiasm  of  their  own  subjects,  with  others, 
had  enlisted  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Pope, 
rhe  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  in  a  common  cause  with  the  Lombards 
iu  ridding  Italy  of  those  whom  were  denominated 
in  affectation  of  the  old  Roman  phrase,  'Barba- 
rians.' The  inherent  weakness  of  this  combina- 
tion soon  exhibited  itself.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
jealousies  of  the  allied  powers  and  their  luke- 
warmuess,  which  rendered  their  aid  very  ineffec- 
tive in  the  general  result,  Lombardy  herself, 
while  the  Austrians  still  held  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  soil,  was  distracted  by  factions, 
each  one  resolutely  bent  on  carrying  out  hs  own 
favorite  theory  for  the  re  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a  way  which  foreboded  no  good  to  the 
cause  of  the  nationality  and  independence  of 
Italy.  One  party  looked  upon  the  intervention 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to 
that  country,  as  the  surest  safeguard  of  their  in- 
as  little  of  the  want  of  proper  discipline  in  the!  dependence.  Another,  among  whom  were  many 
Rrmy.  and  of  the  jealousies  existing  among  the  of  those  enthusiasts  who  had  wandered  as  exiles 
Generals.  The  fatal  question  of  nationality  through  Europe  for  years,  or  who  had  expiated 
proved  an  apple  of  discord  in  the  army  as  in  the  their  affiliation  with  the  CarbonarU  by  years  of 
cnaiitry,  and  to  Gorgey*s  jealousy  of  the  Polish  imprisonment  in  Austrian  duugeons,  at  whose 
Generals,  DembioAki  and  Bem.  his  uuwilling-  head  was  a  name  identified  with  the  cause  of 
nest  to  serve  under  the  com niHtid  of  the  first,  and  Italy — that  of  Mazzini — openly  denounced  the 
hit  hesitation  in  codperating  with  the  other  vie-  intervention  of  Charles  Albert,  and  would  enrol 
torioiis  in  TmnsylvHnia,  can  be  traced  the  root  of  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  war,  only  on 
m^oy  of  the  dissensions  which  introduced,  first,  the  promise  of  the  definitive  establishment  of  a 
despondency  and  discouragement,  and  finally  republic.  The  Hristocracy,  with  that  tradition- 
treason,  into  the  army.  !ary  policy,  which  has  always  led  them  never  to 
if  we  wish  fully  to  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  identify  themselves  with  the  people,  but  to  side 
the  seal,  and  the  rational  convictions  which  gut-  either  with  Pope  or  Emperor,  as  most  likely  to 
i^ed  ihe  straggles  of  the  Hungarians,  we  may  lead  to  their  own  advancement,  were  disposed 
ciMitrffst  their  course  with  the  efforts  made  by  to  favor  the  Sardinian  intervention,  while  the 
the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  to  secure  their  in-  youth  of  the  Universities,  and  all  those  who  had 
<lependence.  The  grand  dream  of  Italian  re- 'the  reputation  of  liberal  ideas,  composing  all  the 
Kfoemtion  has  long  been  the  political  unity  of  enthusiasm  and  much  of  the  numerical  strength 
the  Peninsula.  Differing  in  all  else  each  party  of  the  inv<iurrectiun,  embarrassed  the  vigorous 
joined  in  the  cry  *  Italia  fard  da  se.'  From  beiug  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  their  avowed  distrust 
It  first,  a  mere  speculation  of  the  philosopher  in  of  Charles  Albert.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  dis- 
hi«  closet,  this  idea  at  the  commencement  of  the  sension  sown,  in  the  want  of  a  proper  coopera- 
year  1848,  had  so  far  acted  on  public  opinion  as  tion  between  those  whose  policy  it  should  have 
to  mould  entirely  its  political  expression,  and  it  been  to  have  buried  their  differences  until,  by  a 


enlightened  love  of  constitutional  freedom,  in 
this  contest  for  principle,  which  scorned  to  beg 
M  privileges,  what  was  theirs  by  every  principle 
of  legal  right,  much  of  that  deep-seated  convic* 
tioa  of  the  righteonsness  of  their  cause,  which  dis- 
tis^oisbed  the  pure  patriotism  of  our  own  revo- 
lationary  struggle.  Hence,  there  was  no  short- 
lived enthusiasm,  no  frothy  declamation,  no  rev- 
olatiooary  excesses,  but  a  sober,  maoly  sentiment 
of  patriotic  duty. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  follow  Mr.  Stiles  through 
the  details,  civil  and  military,  of  the  struggle. 
There  is  a  continuity  in  his  narrative,  which  is 
eneotial  to  a  correct  understanding  of  it,  and  the 
force  and  vividness  of  which  would  be  mnch 
marred  by  extracts.  The  details  of  the  struggle 
tre  clear  and  perspicuous,  a  merit  which  he  has 
not  attained  without  a  eood  deal  of  laborious  re- 
March  and  careful  collation  of  conflicting  ac- 
counts. The  book,  we  must  confess,  has  one 
great  defect  which  Is  particularly  felt  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  campaigns  in  Hungary,  and 
thsit  is  the  absence  of  a  good  map  of  reference. 
In  reading  of  military  movements  in  a  country 
whose  geography  is  so  little  familiar  to  us,  such 
an  aid  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  uuderstand- 
iog  of  the  text. 

lo  consulting  the  immediate  causes  of  the  final 
eitastrophe,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  extraordinary  resources  of  the  country,  and 
of  (he  heroic  bravery  of  the  people,  there  can  Se 


had  moreover  the  support  of   the  most  pow 
crfal  instruments  for  good  or  for  evil  in  Italy, 


united  effort,  they  had  expelled  the  common  en- 
emy.   The  heroic  efforts  of  the  people  in  driving 


the  Chnreh  and  the  Sword,  in  the  persons  df  the  Austrians  from  Milan,  and  the  vigorous  mau- 
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ner  in  which  this  first  Mow  was  followed  up  by 
the  Sardinian  army,  until  Rndetzky  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  prove 
conclusively  the  force  of  Italy  when  united  and 
in  earnest.  It  was  not  until  the  definitive  an- 
nexation of  Lombard y  and  Piedmont,  and  the 
long  delay  of  Charles  Albert  before  Vienna, 
(hesitating  whether  to  attack  that  stronghold  un- 
til the  reinforcements,  daily  arriving  at  the  Aus- 
trian headquarters*  rendered  such  an  attempt 
impracticable,)  bad  completely  destroyed,  with 
many,  the  great  object  of  the  war,  that  Radetz- 
ky  was  enabled,  by  turning  the  left  wing  of  the 
Sardinian  army,  after  a  succession  of  most  bril- 
liant victories  at  Kivoli,  Somma  Campagna, 
Castozza  aud  Villa- Franca,  to  return  in  tri- 
umph to  Milan. 

With  this  campaign  vanished  the  dream  of 
Italian  independence,  for  although  Charies  Al- 
bert, urged  on  by  mortified  pride,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  in  his  own  States,  made 
another  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  at 
Novara,  that  battle  is  principally  remarkable  in 
history,  as  marking  the  spot  where  lie  entombed 
until  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  those  hopes  of 
the  glory  of  regenerated  Italy,  which  bad  been 
the  source  of  so  much  high-wrought  enthusiasm 
nod  deeds  of  heroic  daring. 

C.  J.  S. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE. 


A  full  cool  wind  across  the  Chesapeake, 
Rattles  the  leaf  I  write  on :  how  the  West 
Where  the  red  god  is  froing  to  hia  rest 
Is  failing  I  Ah  these  words!— so  dim  and  weak! 
— A  rosy  smoke  hangs  like  a  veil  above 
The  far  faint  headlands  :  golden  argosies 
Float  through  the  mist  and  as  the  purple  dies 
They  surge  away !— To  say  I  only  love 
This  beauteous  splendor  of  deep>rolling  waves 
Capped  with  white  foam,  this  delicate  witchery 
Of  mist  and  cloud  and  the  far  glimmering  sea. 
Would  be  but  faintly  to  express  what  laves 
My  spirit  in  such  dreamy  happiness:  ail  thought 
Fades  in  the  tracing:  these  dim  lines  are  nought! 


L. 


On  ike  Chesapeake,  July  28, 1852. 


Scenes  Beyond  the  Western  Border. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 
BT  A  CAPTAIN   OF  U.   S.   DRAG005S. 

June  90(^  1845.— Camp  in  Oregmt.—lo  three 
days  we  have  come  some  tbiny-aeveii  nites. 
through  these  lofty  barren  :<olitades,  with  oo  very 
remarkable  features  differiog  from  those  already 
described.  Too  barren  to  attract  many  buffalo, 
we  fiod  ID  the  pretty  little  greeo  Talleys  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  where  we  occasionally  touch  \i, 
fresh  bufialo  grass,  on  which  our  horses  are 
sensibly  recruiting.  The  stream  rises  daily,  after 
noon,  about  six  inches — from  melting  snow — aod 
falls  as  much  at  night,  when  we  generally  have  a 
black  frost.  Every  day,  showers  of  rain  or  soow 
fall  on  the  mountains,  the  former  far  down  the 
great  slopes. 

Willow  bushes  still  abound  in  the  little  bends 
of  the  Sweet  Water ;  but  we  baTo  not  seen  above 
half  a  dozen  trees  since  we  left  the  Platte.  There 
are  a  few  antelopes,  which  are  very  tame:  aod 
beathcocks:  several  have  been  killed  weigbio^ 
five  pounds. 

We  make  it  281  miles  from  Fort  Laramie, aod 
850  from  Fort  Leavenworth :  the  country  from 
Laramie  here,  I  would  describe  in  general  terms, 
as  a  sandy  and  very  hilly  desert:  difficult  for 
loaded  wagons,  and  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  teams. 

At  noon  to-day,  we  left  the  Sweet  Water  aod 
came  over  the  South  Pass :  the  ascent  is  geotts 
and  quite  smooth,  over  a  slight  bend  in  the  prai- 
rie; to  the  West  the  descent  is  ratber  more  rsfud, 
two  or  three  miles  to  a  spring  branch,  which  raos 
into  Green  River,  a  fork  of  the  Colorado.  W« 
are  in  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  narrow  trembliBg 
bog,  which  scarcely  bears  a  horse;  hot  he  mast 
venture  for  food. 

There  is  a  lofty  bluflT  rising  from  the  camp, 
whose  level  top  extends  to  the  actual  pass,  aod 
slightly  commands  it:  from  it,  the  view  West  is 
extensive,  and  over  a  decidedly  champaign  couo- 
try;  it  resembles  the  figuration  of  drifted  snow: 
more  to  the  Noith,  the  white  topped  moontfiin! 
can  be  seen  for  at  least  a  hundred  miles :  they 
make  neal*  us  a  turn  eastward ;  and  there  is  the 
spring  of  the  Sweet  Water,  which  ihna  rises  at 
the  West  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks :  to  oue 
standing  on  the  spot,  its  nndecided  coiuve  seem 
much  inclined  toward  the  Pacific. 

A  kildeer  and  sparrow  are  the  only  living  cret 
tnres  which  we  have  seen  io  this  moootaio  edge 
of  Oregon. 

To-morrow  we  march  to  return;  tbus  dnsk* 
iBg»  two  days  in  succeision,  both  of  tbo  AlUstte 
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aod  Pacific  wAters.  We  have  now  the  50(X) 
emigmou  to  meet ;  and  worse,  their  5000  cattle, 
whirb,   we  fear,  have  left   little   for  our  horses. 

^ight — on  the  lofty  bluff  overlooking  the  South 
Pus. 

How  soIpoio  is  the  nif^ht!  Silence  and  soli- 
tude— eldest  born  of  Time — reij^n  unquestioned- 

Calmly  aJeepe  the  moonlight  on  the  gray 
earth,  which  no  green  thing  proclaims,  ia  not  a 
wreck. — a  monument  of  life  extinct.  The  winds 
sleep  too ;  their  wings  are  motionless, — there  is 
no  whisper  in  the  air:  shadow  has  taken  to  her 
embrace  the  unhappy  wanderers  that  sleep  be- 
luw.  Those  mountain  pyramids  of  gleaming 
loow  point  mutely  to  the  stars,  which  radiant  in 
solemn  motion,  alone  speak  of  Life  and  Hope ! 
Ob,  Life!  Thou  unsought  mystery,  that  springs 
from  nothingness,  to  grasp  at  Eternity !  E  ternity  \ 
Awfal  shadow!  incomprehensible  Dread!  On 
wbnse  black  threshold,  the  spirit  shrinks  shud- 
deriog — 'till  Hope  comes, — like  the  star  in  the 
East. 

A  continent  is  spread  beneath  me :  a  new 
world  in  ocean- midst :  the  great  ocean,  at  whose 
ever  heaving  surge— typing  infinity — man  trem- 
bled aod  forbore  many  thousand  years:  but  ai 
the  appointed  hour,  Paie  led  him  by  the  band; 
be  came — and  truly  found  all  new  :  the  perennial 
life  and  death  of  changeless  vegetation;  and  the 
new  red  race.  For  300  years  he  has  labored  to 
lubdue  the  untamed  rigor  of  the  primeval  curse. 

And  now,  he  who  of  old  would  scale  Heaven 
with  a  tower,  climbs  here  with  his  burden  of  dis- 
cooteut,  vainly  seeking  rest  in  timeworn  deserts. 
Yes!  sow  he  would  seal?  these  venerable  heights 
which  storm  and  rain  have  furrowed^fructify- 
in^  other  lands :  the  continent's  hoary  head,  the 
mark  fur  battling  thunderSf  since  Lightning  brood- 
ed over  the  great  deep ! 

How  oft,  O  Moon!  has  yon  snow-shining  spire 
marked  its  shadows  on  this  lofty  dial?  How 
long  sioce  erupted  from  ocean,  they  were  cast 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters?  And  how  long 
since  the  plains  arose, — in  whose  warm  and  gase- 
oos  elime  grew  monster  forests,— -now  whelmed 
and  burnt  to  coals. 

Speak!  thou  pale  and  silei}t  witness;  tell  of 
Earth's  throes. — when  a  continent  had  birth: 
tell  when  the  Storm-power  chose  these  solemn 
mountain- towers,  piercing  the  sky-mists  for  his 
throne?  and  his  sublime  laboratory  of  river- feed- 
ing rain;  his  fire-created  and  blasted,  but  icy 
throoe ! 

Tell  v/hea  Nature's  poor  red  child  came,  and 
with  dawning  mental  light,  obscured  by  super- 
stittuQ,  first  trembled  at  the  feet  of  these  granite 
moauinents  of  the  new  creation  ! 

C ill m,  and  beautiful,  and  serene!  thou  fioatest 
on  aoansweriug,  with  thy  bright  companions,— 


the  starry  hosts  which  sang  together  before  the 
fsce  of  God,  *ere  Earth-time  began:  but  twin* 
born  with  earth,  chained  thou  art  to  her,— 
though—like  hope — thou  aoarest  with  the  stars! 
And  sweet  companion,  goestthou  ?  Must  Earth's 
chill  horizon  hide  thy  heavenly  face  ?  must  the 
icy  barriers  of  destiny  now  break — mayhap  for- 
ever—the strong  spell  which  bound  us?  Must 
my  solitude,  whence  1  worshipped  thee  afar,  be 
Sii  darkened  ? 

Nay,  inconstant!  how  smilingly  thoa  wilt  shed 
thy  light  on  happier  ones! 

And  lo!  She  kisses  the  icy  mountain ;  and 
now  the  farewell  ray  comes,  calm— careless— » 
cold. 

And  strong  Darkness  reigns!  How  awfu| 
her  presence,  here  on  the  Storm-throne! 

Child  of  Clay!  Descend  to  the  humble  val- 
ley, and  seek  with  thy  kind,  sleep  and  forgetful- 
ness. 


July  1st. — Not  reluctantly  we  turned,  this 
morning,  our  backs  upon  Oregon ;  land  of  prom- 
ise and  fable.  *^  Homeward  bound!"  ** Lives 
there  a  wretch'* — never  so  much  a  vagabond, 
whose  tongue  was  taught  to  lisp  that  hcnest  noble 
Saxon  word — Home — whose  heart  it  stirs  not 
with  an  emotion,  which  distance  increases,  and 
time  cannot  chill. 

But  to  retrace  one's  steps  is  dnil :  dull  to  the 
wilderness  wanderer,  to  whom  the  face  of  nature 
is  all  in  all;  who  seeks,  by  change  and  novelty, 
to  charm  away  the  sense  of  mere  routine,  fatigue 
and  privation. 

The  very  trustworthy  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  our 
guide,  has  been  much  in  Oregon ;  and  he  asserts 
that  the  country  we  have  passed  through,  and 
consider  uninhabitable,  is  less  forbidding  than  it : 
some  narrow  river  grounds  excepted.  It  seems 
the  rule,  that  in  very  barren  lands,  the  excep- 
tions— very  striking  of  course — should  really 
make  great  amends:  how  far  they  lend  imagin- 
ation to  general  descriptions,  depends  upon  ve- 
racity, judgment  and  interest.  The  truth  will 
out  some  day.  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
return  from  Oregon :  and  the  tales  that  are  told 
may  be  like  the  blarney  of  the  curtailed  fox.  It 
is  said  they  remove  thence  to  California :  which 
would  prove  not  much ;  for  movers  they  will  be 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  have  collected  numerous  pets;  beasts  and 
birds;  horned  frogs,  or  lizards;  plants  and  min- 
erals ;  heathcocks — one  weighing  seven  pounds 
— and  hnres  have  been  skinned  and  stuffed  :  un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  arsenical  soap;  and  since 
we  left  our  surgeon  aod  his  stores, — not  even 
corrosive  sublimate :  there  is  but  one  shot  gunm- 
an unlucky  one! — and  the  shot  is  expended ;  and 
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we  hare  bad  little  opportunity:  the  expedition  is 
military,  and  most  rnpid  ;  and  though  \e»B  so  Tor 
a  few  da^s  past,  uncertainty  has  prevented  the 
gratification  of  the  threat  desire  of  some  of  us  to 
ascend  a  snow  peak. 

We  came  hut  thirteen  miles ;  and  in  approach- 
ing our  pleasant  camp  ground  on  the  river,  sur- 
prised some  buffalo,  and  slew  four  or  five ;  poor 
beasts!  they  are  now  between  two  fires. 

This  upper  Sweet  Water  needs  not,  I  think, 
the  grim  hills  for  a  foil,  to  he  pronounced  charm- 
ing: with  what  gentle  music  does  its  swift  wa 
ters — now  o'er  flittering  SHuds,  now  amid  rocks 
— break  the  dreary  silence  around!  In  what 
graceful  curves  does  it  sweep  round, — here  a 
garden  spot  of  currants  and  gooseberries;  straw- 
berries and  clover;  there,  a  little  densely  shaded 
thicket  of  willows.  Heaven  knows  what  Naiads 
may  nestle  there!  in  rarely  disturbed  enjoyment 
of  beauty ;  but  other  airy — at  least  not  imaginary 
— occupants  there  are  who  rejoice  in  blood ! 
Moschetos  of  marvellous  size !  But  fortunate 
we  are  in  blanket-endearing  mornings  and  even 
in^s,  which  silence  their  war-notes  and  chill  their 
wings. 

July  2nd. — We  have  marched  twenty-two 
miles  to-day,  over  the  hills  of  sand  and  gravel  and 
rock,  and  sleep  once  more  in  that  sweet  valley 
which  had  so  extraordinary  attraction,  that  we 
made  two  camps  in  its  three  miles.  A  West 
wind,  fresh  from  the  snows,  was  cool;  but  the 
dust  of  many  horses*  feet,  which  it  bore  with  it, 
was  a  serious  annoyance.  I  caught,  at  a  little 
stream  in  the  hills  where  we  made  a  short  stop, 
two  half-grown  heathcocks:  this  was  too  good 
fortune  to  be  thrown  away ;  so  we  set  to  work 
immediately,  and  constructed  of  willow  twigs,  a 
very  respectable  cage :  1  shall  try  hard  to  get 
them  home. 

The  Sweet  Water  enters  this  valley  through 
a  deep,  narrow  pass  of  several  miles ;  the  scene- 
ry very  fine :  but  the  **  groves  of  cotton  wood  and 
beech,'*  ot  which  we  read,  are  but  a  sprinkling 
of  birches  and  cotton  woods;  the  river  is  there  in- 
accessible ;  but  we  vary  from  our  old  track,  and 
DOW  and  then  come  upon  something  new,  and 
pretty  too;  and  some  wild  horses  this  morning, 
were  the  first  we  have  seen. 

Our  valley  is  stilt  brighter  than  before ;  the 
mountain  showers  have  visited  it :  what  could  re- 
sist its  attractions! 

July  3d. — Almost  with  reluctance,  we  turned 
our  backs  this  morning  upon  the  smiling  mea- 
dows, the  plums  and  willows  which  surrounded 
the  camp;  and  although  our  faces  were  home- 
ward, we  were   rather  dolefulk   absorbed —as 

m 

usual  with  present  littleness — I  mean  with  the 
twenty-five  miles  of  dreary,  hot  hills  before  us — 
when  suddenly  we  metourfriends,  the  emigrants 


— the  foremost  company,  they  were  well  aod 
thriving,  as  the  foremost  generally  are — but  had 
**  slept  out  *' — of  water ;  having  travelled  ihirtecD 
hours  without  reaching  it. 

I  saw  a  poor  woman  weeping.  The  sight  of 
our  return !  the  home  I  the  friends  behind  I  the 
wilderness  before ! 

We  have  received  a  favorable  account  of  nor 
party  left  with  poor  horses  and  beef  cattle,  which 
are  but  eight  miles  below  us  this  evening.  We 
have  been  solely  dependant  upon  game  siuce  we 
left  them. 

July  4(A,  1845. — Theparo/f  is  Independence— 
countersign^  Liberty.  Glorious  words,  and  a 
glorious  day !  it  was  glorious  in  the  ^'Continro- 
tal  CongroMs'*  to  declare  the  colonies  iudepeo- 
dent,  and  sign  their  names  to  it :  more  gloriuus 
than  some  of  the  after  conduct  of  the  couMitu- 
ent  States.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  baseuess, 
of  intrigue,  of  money-seeking;  a  great  deal  of 
faltering  in  the  revolutionary  war:  aod  the  more 
glorious  was  it  to  those  who  withstood  all;  aod 
particularly  in  the  South,  where  they  were  fewer 
and  had  to  resist  the  lories  and  the  slaves,  added 
to  British  power.  But  to  Connecticut,  of  all  the 
States,  is  due  the  fame  of  preserving  from  the 
beginning,  her  chartered  democracy;  the  others 
surrendered  theirs,  and  became  subject  to  the  vrill 
of  the  base  Stewarts. 

Our  independence  achieved  was  due — first,  to 
Washington — be  his  name  and  memory  f-eshlj 
embalmed,  ever  on  this  glorious  day !  Secf»odlj. 
to  the  infatuation  and  imbecility  of  British  gene- 
rals; and  thirdly,  to  French  aid.  Let  those  who 
ignorantly  think  that  we  would  have  succeeded 
without  the  assistance  ol  the  hereditary  fool  aud 
despot — our  friend  Louis — turn  to  Spark's  Wiisfa- 
ington  for  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  the  Great  Man's  decided  opinion. 

Independence,  Liberty,  Equality, — bra^s 
wonls!  Most  nations  now  enjoy  the  first— not 
in  a  commercial  or  social  sense.  Paraguay,  bar- 
barous and  insignificant,  under  the  late  dictator, 
and  Japan  alone,  are  above  or  below  those  con- 
ditions of  civilization.  Other  nations, — as  Eng- 
land,— possess  the  first  and  second ;  but  her  lib- 
erty trenched  upon,  not  by  the  monarch,  but  by 
the  aristocracy,  who  make  and  administer  the 
laws.  France  enjoys  the  first  and  third :  sad 
this  blessing  of  Equality  in  as  high  a  degree  per- 
haps as  our  boasted  republic ;  when  a  love  for 
the  distinction  of  titles  is  remarkable  among  iH 
nations.  And  the  Turks,  too,  have  equality;— 
they  are  all  equally  slaves.  The  Russians  are 
totally  deprived  of  liberty  and  equality.  (Wbj 
do  not  the  fanatics  of  England  make  an  aboli- 
tion crusade  against  the  white  slavery  there  ex- 
isting. Their  interests  do  not  prompt  it ;— we 
must  address  her  ^ar.) 
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Jo  Cbioa  aloue  is  there  a  syfitematic  attempt 
to  practice  the  ideal  perfection  of  an  aristocracy 
of  virtue  aud  iatelligeace*  Portugal  and  Spain 
too  are  remarkable  for  their  imperfect  enjoyment 
of  iodependence,  while  liberty  aud  equality  of 
course  are  wanting. 

But  the  Oregonians,  and  these  emigrants 
thitber, — pure  democrats  all,  and  independent  as 
voodsawyers — are  pre-eminent  for  equality  and 
lore  of  liberty.  Last  night,  they  asked  the  Col- 
ooel  to  6re  a  **  big  gun'*  this  morning.  He  read- 
ily assented;  they  were  delighted,  and  their 
spokesman  exclaimed,  *'Do,  and  I  will  treat  you 
all!''  The  Colonel  replied,  he  drank  nothing 
bat  Sweet  Water,  (not  even  eau  sucre-) 

Accordingly  it  was  fired !  and  awoke  echoes 
from  the  granite  mountains  that  never  had  star- 
tled before  the  chamois  themselves;  and  the  shell 
eiplodiog  amid  the  far-off  answers  of  rock  to 
rock,  produced  a  glorious  confusion  of  sounds — 
more  rare,  if  not  more  windy  than  all  the  ora- 
lionsofthe  day  combined,  and  the  inebriate, 
but  bearty  shouts  of  excited  multitudes. 

Tbeo  we  marched,  aud  as  usual  on  this  day, 
found  it  exceedingly  hot:  the  sunshine  every 
nhere  reflected  by  rock  and  white  sand,  might 
have  barbecued  an  ox, — or  at  least  killed  a  horse, 
if  exposed  long  enough. 

We  found  our  party  in  the  same  place;  their  hor- 
lesa  little,  and  the  beeves  not  at  all  improved :  but 
tvo  baSaloes  had  been  killed,  and  two  big  horns: 
ooe  of  the  formeri  **the  largest  that  ever  was 
neu/'  received  twenty-ona  shots:  they  have 
cored  its  scalp  for  me ;  no  cushion  is  deeper  or 
denser;  it  would  make  a  fine  winter  saddle  cover, 
Tfere  it  not  too  cumbrous.  We  came  eight  more 
miles  by  meridian ;  when,  finding  grass,  the  heat 
dro?e  us  to  encamp. 

Speaking  of  governments,  Oregon  is  now, 
perbaps,  the  only  pure  democracy  existing  in 
Christendom*  ^(I  have  heard  nothing  of  late  of 
San  Marino,)  and  is  practically  independent : — 
nay  she  so  continue !  The  fear  is  they  cannot 
do  so  without  us,  (as  well  as  we  without  them.) 
^t  us  only  proclaim  in  their  behalf — "Hands 
off  gentlemen !"  in  our  biggest  capitals  of  diplo- 
oiacy ;  and,  if  needs  be,  fire  the  big  guns  too ; — 
but  in  Heaven's  name  let  us  fight  on  Christian 
ground;  Oregon  would  be  worse  than  Florida, 
aod  oar  contest  with  those  Swamp  Partbiaas, 
tbe  Seminoles.  The  only — quasi — colony  we 
bave  is  Liberia ;  and  that  is  nearer  than  Oregon 
— ia  time.  The  Oregon  railroad  is,  and  will  re- 
naia  for  half  a  century,  a  notable  humbug :  that 
OTer  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  the  Nicaragua 
CBoal,  is  the  great  hope,  or  work  of  our  genera- 
tioQ. 

1  have  now  visited  the  regal  province  of  Can- 
ada;-—the  domain  of  democratic  Oregon,  (three 
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feet  deep  in  the  boggy  "bowels  of  the  land;")  also 
the  problematical  regions  of  Texas,  (to  whose 
revolutionary  war  my  military  "countenance'' 
was  willingly  lent.)  I  have  visited,  too,  Mexico, 
(horrid  compound  despotism  of  priest  and  sol* 
dier.)  I  hope  Texas  will  revisit  her  "province" 
of  New  Mexico  and  give  us  an  opening;  for  I 
long  to  have  a  hand  in  relieving  the  Mexicao 
millions  of  the  galling  yoke  of  her  grinding  op- 
pressors; a  crusade  worthy  the  banners  of  Lib* 
erty  1  (But  the  poor,  ignorant  devils,  could  they 
understand  and  keep  freedom  ?  Liberty,  like 
manhood,  requires  education  to  be  worthily 
worn.) 

1  have  also  visited  the  courts  of  very  many 
"sovereign  nations" — of  Indians;  (where  hu- 
man nature  is  nearly  as  sophisticated  as  at  other 
courts.)  Thus  J  am  quite  an  Afnerican  traveller, 
and  might  one  day  give  the  public  the  cream  of 
my  adventures;  but  as  a  titled  and  private  for- 
eigner is  the  exclusive  pet  of  us  republicans,— 
so  America  is  a  subject  that  can  in  no  way  ex- 
cite, interest  or  tickle  us,  but  through  foreign  ma- 
levolence and  ignorance,  or  the  delightful  praise 
of  cockney  condescension.  If  the  book  be  Eu- 
ropean, and  larded  with  sonorous  titles, — treat 
of  antiquities,  (venerable  in  guide  books,) — of 
the  sterreotyped  romance  of  ruins,  converted  by 
a  prurient  imagination  from  dens  of  robbers  to 
seats  of  chivalry,  and  abodes  of  beauty, — then, 
all  success  to  it  J 

How  scale,  fiat  and  unproJUable  in  comparison, 
the  primitive  grandeur  of  our  native  land  ; — the 
sternest  frowns  and  sweetest  smiles  of  virgin  na- 
ture ; — our  beautiful  prairies, — and  sublime  as 
ocean,  on  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  solitary 
glory; — our  own  glaciers  and  avalanches,  cata- 
racts and  volcanoes — unknown,  unnamed  !  And 
our  independent  red  men,  {gentlemen^  that  never 
work  !)  our  Indian  chieftains,  who  rise  to  power 
and  influence  solely  by  mind  and  daring ; — dem- 
ocrats, but  not  the  less  distinguished  by  knightly 
bravery  in  numberless  combats.  They  have  ge- 
nealogies too,  beyond  all  record,  (older  than  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror; — how  often  vos  England 
conquered  ?)  Truly  our  never  conquered  In- 
dians ofier  noble  subjects;  it  is  a  rare  mine  of 
romance,  not  wholly  unworked.  And  the  proud, 
dignified  and  eloquent  Indian-*even  surpassing 
the  old  knights  in  the  romantic  vigils  and  penal 
vows  of  religion — seldom  falls  so  far  short  of  ro- 
mance as  his  white  brother,  the  tame  subject  of 
civilization.  But,  alas!  he  does  lack  a  vital  ele- 
ment—devotion  to  women !  But  nature  seems 
at  fault  in  so  generally  refusing  them  beauty ; 
and  gives  him  a  poor  excuse,  which  white  mil- 
lions have  not,  for  the  same  beastly  conduct. 

All  this  shakos  not  our  morbid  mental  depen- 
dence—'Our  foreign- fashion  lovin|^  public  taste, 
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And  then  the  inferoal  trash — much  of  it  from  the 
stewB  of  Paris  and  London — utterly  undersells 
lis,  to  the  almost  total  suppression  of  native  la- 
bour ;  and  to  the  robberyftoo  of  the  best  foreign 
authora,  whose  works  would  command  a  copy- 
right. 

So  mucb  for  the  fourth  of  Ju>y, — and  a  dry 


I 


•ne: 

July  5tk.  We  have  ptid  to-day  for  our  short 
ride  yesterday,  28  miles,  mostly  over  sand  groand 
to  impalpable  powder  by  the  innumerable  emi- 
grants, whom  we  are  meeting. 

About  four  n»iles  from  the  campy  we  took  a 
lingering,  farewell  look— -at  80  miles — at  the  glit- 
tering snow  peaks. 

I  more  particularly  examined,  thi»  afternoon, 
the  remarkable  geo)<ogy  of  the  vicinity  of  Devil's 
Gate.  The  granite  masses  erupted  for  forty 
miles  above,  from  the  very  bed  of  the  river — but 
throwing  it  always  to  the  south  of  the  principal 
chain — here  turn  to  approach  the  forest-covered 
ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  on  that  side ;  but 
io  tbua  leaving  the  rtver,  they  had  stopped  its 
eosnw,  but  for  the  chasm,  or  "  gate,"^  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  forty  feet  wide.  The  road 
keads  over  a  very  narrow  gap,  a  hundred  feet 
high,  commanded  by  the  lofty  granite ; — on  one 
side  a  chaotic  pile  of  boulders,  ten  and  twenty 
feet  in  dimension,  through  whicb  is  a  great  ver- 
tical vein  of  trap-rock. 

Thus  liberated,  the  river  enters  a  vast  sunburnt 
plain>;  and  as  if  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the 
romantic  ridge,  runs  five  or  six  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  solitary  Independence  rock,  thrown  out 
like  a  gritn  sentinel  upon  the  Desert's  bounda- 
ry ;  then,  as  if  warned  of  the  salt  and  lava  des- 
olation beyond,  turns  again,  »ttd  hastens  to  join 
the  Platte,  to  aid  in  the  evident  struggle  before  it, 
with  all  the  rocky  powers  of  chaos  and  volcano* 

Having  thus,  as  from  irapnlse,  surrendered 
name  and  identity — the  excited  contest  over, 
they  emerge  from  the  secret  and  sublime  moun- 
tain passes,  in  dreary  unity  upon  the  boundless 
flatness  of  barren  plains, — though  some  fleet- 
ing et^oyment  of  flowery  savannaha  succeeds — 
before  both  are  lost  hi  Missouri's  dark  and  turbid 
flood. 

FareweM  to  thee,  then,  sweet  daughter  of 
Mountain !  Thoa  smHe  upon  our  mother's  mel'- 
ancholy  face!  Go, — with  thy  bright  and  blithe 
innocence, — like  many  another  victim ; — go  purl- 
ing merrily  when  you  may,  ignorantly  happy,  to 
the  chequered  course  of  thy  destiny.  Thus  do 
the  silent  Fates  prepare  for  our  warped  life- 
threads  their  sombre  woof! 

The  baggage  to-morrow  takes  the  road  which 
we  came,  through  the  desert;  and  we  are  to  ex- 
plore our  way  to  the  most  accessible  point  of  the 
Platte,  and  thence  follow  it  through  the  wild,  ro- 


mantic Buttes.    We  hope  to  find  grass, — almoft 
hopeless  on  the  wagon  route. 

My  poor  heath-cocks  are  dead!  They  had 
begun  to  eat  a  little,  and  every  care  was  taken 
with  them ;  but  they  were  untameable ; — they 
seemed  to  pine  for  their  native  freedom,  and  to 
die  broken-hearted. 

I  have  got  an  ancient  **  bighorn,"  or  chamois 
skull,  with  the  horns,  weighing  eighteen  pounds; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  quite  small. 

The  emigrants  are  nnexpectedly  thriving.  I 
saw,  however,  one  poor  woman,  who  had  within 
a  few  days  lost  her  husband,  now  driving  a  wag- 
gon. But  it  was  somehow  understood,  that  «be 
was  particularly  desirous  of  an  immediate  00c- 
cessor  to  said  husband  and  driver  deceased ; — 
or,  for  a  couveyance  back  with  as ; — perhaps 
both  boons  would  have  been  accepted. 

I  am  told  that  by  the  time  our  rear  passes  their 
companies,  toward  what  they  will  evercoa^ider 
their  komes^  the  women  generally  are  seen  to 
weep.    Heaven  help  them  ! 

July  Gtk,  We  took  a  course  over  a  desert 
plain,  and  soon  after  found  ourselves  ascending 
a  gentle  slope ;  and  so  we  continued  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles, — reaching  insensibly  a  great 
elevation-;  and  then — unexpectedly  as  suddenly, 
arrived  at  a  precipice. 

Then  all  press  forward  to  the  brink  absorbed, 
or  uttering  exclamations  of  astonishment  or  de- 
light. The  nerves  are  filled  with  the  subiimitj 
of  depth  and  space ; — sight,  witbout  a  barrier, 
seems  to  lead  us  over  a  just  discovered  world. 
Recovered  a  little  from  our  giddy  surprise,  the 
first  object  beyond  the  void  of  a  thousand  feet, 
which  compels  attention,  is  a  rose-red  wall  of 
mountain  height,  to  which  a  profusion  of  cedars 
gives  a  softening  shade  of  beauty  :  then  we  begia 
to  observe  a  circular  amphitheatre,  twelve  miles 
over,  where  Nature  in  pleasant  mood,  seems  to 
have  scattered  lavishly  as  carelessly,  objects  of 
beauty  and  ^andeur;  mountain  and  rock  are 
coloured  as  a  flower-bed ; — evergreens  have  beea 
showered  ever  them.  Silvery  gleams  attract 
our  sight — there  is  water — it  is  the  river !  In  tbe 
midst  of  its  secret,  fierce  course,  a  sweet  glen 
has  tempted  it  to  a  gentle  pause  on  its  soft  bosom. 

It  is  then  a  river  valley  !  Truly,  close  to  our 
right,  through  an  unsuspected  chaam  of  wondrous 
depth,  tbe  happy  Platte,  having  been  somewhere 
secretly  united  to  Sweet  Water,  has  come  to 
meet  us,  as  witnesses  to  its  triumph,  or  sfaaren 
in  the  excitement  of  a  pleasure  tour. 

Lowly,  but  bright  and  joyous  io  its  life  of  mo- 
tion and  cumulative  power,  it  advances,  court- 
ing first  all  sweet  and  quiet  recesses — yet  daring 
all  opposition  to  its  wilful  course.  How  we 
watch  it  now  !  Yonder,  it  sweeps  in  carves  of 
beauty ; — but  suddenly  lost,  we  gaze  coDJecttuiflg 
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where  h  may  oext  appear;  unexpectedly  it  hae 
paid  a  smiliiig  ▼iait  to  a  grim  mound,  that  stands 
medesdy  far  aside;  satisfied  it  comes  forth  to 
new  discoveries; — a  determined  barrier  seems 
opposed;  but  carelessly  yet,  it  sports  in  some 
littJe  meadows  which  can  scarce  be  seen.  Then 
it  advances  more  seriously  to  a  green  hill,  which 
seems  bent  io  homage — but  no !  Nothing  less 
than  the  loftiest  mountain  of  proud  rock,  must 
give  it  passage!  and  though  a  narrow — a  sub- 
liaie  chasm,  it  fiercely  rushes  forth  to  new  laby- 
rioths  beyond.  That  is  the  Hot  spring  gap ;  was 
earthquake  then  called  to  its  aid? 

I  was  charnied,-«and  lingered ; — what  time  I 
koow  not.  The  guide  had  sought  some  possible, 
winding,  or  zig-zag  descent.  The  Colonel  was 
at  my  side.  I  had  heard  him  exclaim,  '*  Poor 
Mae.  ought  to  have  seen  this !"  When  he  called 
me  to  action,  we  dismounted  and  led  our  horses 
to  follow  the  guide.  I  cannot  tell  how  we  got 
down ; — there  was  a  rocky  chasm  of  a  dry  stream, 
or  waterfall, — a  ledge  of  rock  now  gave  us  a 
giddy  path — the  roots  and  branches  of  cndars 
now  lent  us  support ; — there  were  momentarily 
dangers,  surprises — new  beauties. 

I  was  thinking  why  nature  had  hid  away  since 
creation,  as  if  in  a  secret  storehouse,  such  trea- 
Burea  for  sight  and  soul.  We  were  discoverers : 
it  is  certain  that  white  men  had  not  been  here. 
But  then,  her  favoured,  untamed  children !  Ages 
back,  their  leading  spirits  had  druuk  in  here  the 
iiupiration  of  noble  thoughts  for  eloquent  ex- 
pression, or  high  resolve! 

When  fairly  down, — near  the  river  bank, — I 
looked  back  and  saw  for  a  while  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  men  in  long  file,  leading  horses dowu  the 
bright  coloured  face  of  the  precipice :  Beautiful ! 
Now  dapple  greys  are  passing  in  front  of  blood- 
red  vail,  and  blacks  are  relieved  by  white,  or 
light  grey  rock; — parts  of  the  long  procession 
would  disappear, — or,  be  dimly  seen  amid  shrub- 
bery; or  would  suddenly  emerge  from  the  con- 
cealment of  some  nook  of  clustered  evergreens. 

We  bad  struck  the  river  too  high  up; — and  had 
BooD  to  ascend  again ;  and  it  was  at  forty-five 
degrees  that  we  scrambled  up  one  ridge  of  loose 
round  stones,  from  the  size  for  street-paving,  to 
two  feet  in  diameter; — then  for  miles  aloug  the 
fice  of  a  precipice,  by  the  narrow  paths  of  buf- 
falo. Soon  after — forced  to  cross  the  river, 
ocarly  swimming,  we  came  suddenly  to  a  high 
steep  mountain,  sundered  to  the  base,  forming  u 
chasm  where  the  torrent  forced  to  break  desper- 
Bte\y  on  shapeless  rocks,  gives  to  the  sublime 
walls  the  echoes  of  its  torment. 

llowillingly  we  turn  away,  to  seek  a  circui- 
tous outlet,  guided  by  buffalo  paths  over  a  lower 
&OQQtaiji  of  confused  and  many  shaped  peaks. 


At  the  highest  part  two  monstrous  buffaloes  aad* 
denly  met  us  in  the  way;  the  gaunt  keepers  of 
the  pass  paused  in  aatonishment;  and  seemed  to 
stare  the  question,  "  What  did  we  there  ?**  or, 
"  Where  are  we  safe  ?**  thought  they — if  buffa- 
loes think.  But  they  were  spared!  Our  pleased 
excitement  as  explorers  brooked  no  interruption, 
or  needed  no  addition.  There  we  trod  our  path 
on  beautiful  feathery  crystals  of  gypsum  in  red 
clay;  and  white  and  gray  varieties  resembling 
lava*  Safely  over,  we  again  had  to  cross  tbo 
river;  it  was  very  deep  and  muddy:  for  the  sub* 
limity  of  our  passage  through  these  fastnesses, 
where  white  man  has,  rarely,  if  ever  trod,  was 
heightened  by  black  clouds,  thunder  and  rain. 

Then  we  were  in  another  circular  opening,  or 
valley,  fifteen  miles  wide,  quite  surrounded  by 
mountains— the  chosen  abode  of  desolation  and 
grim  silence ! 

At  the  eleventh  hour  of  our  toils, — generally 
leading  the  horses, — we  stopped  for  the  night  in 
a  little  open  space  by  the  river,  where  we  res- 
cued some  dry  grass  from  a  gang  of  hungry  buf- 
faloes; one  of  which  maintained  his  ground  until 
slain.  We  have  had  to-day,  five  alternationa 
of  cloudy  coolness  and  rain  and  oppressive  heat. 

I  was  joined,  after  our  frugal  supper  of  dried 
meat,  at  the  watch-fire  of  the  bivouac,  by  my 
friend  Frank,  who  came,  I  suppose,  to  while  a 
dull  hour;  but  to  give  him  his  due,  he  brought 
up  some  coffee,  and  we  made  in  tin  cups  re- 
freshing and  strong  sleep-dispelling  draughts. 

*'  Heaven  knows,"  he  said,  **  why  guards 
should  watch  in  this  valley  of  desolation,  with 
world- forbidding  battlements;  we  might  sleep  a 
month,  safe  from  aught  save  grizzly  bears.'* 

We  discussed  our  day's  adventures ; — disap- 
pointed of  grass  for  the  poor  horses ;  but  de- 
lighted with  unexpected  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  scenery.  We  had  evidently  struck  the  Platte 
too  high;  much  above  where  our  only  known 
preceding  party  had  passed, 

A  busy  time,  he  thought,  for  journalists;  and 
wondered  how  I  mustered  induatry  or  energy  to 
write  after  great  fatigues. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  I  told  him : — often  it  occu- 
pied me  while  the  difficult  preparations  of  sup- 
per went  on ;  or  passed  the  dull  hours  of  a  night- 
watch;  and  of  bright  mornings  I  sometimes  wrote 
when  others  slept,  perhaps,  the  hour  or  two  when 
horses  were  tended,  breakfast  got,  or  baggage 
packed.  But  new  and  beautiful  scenery,  tbongh 
never  tiring  to  the  eye,  1  began  to  think  dull  to 
describe,  or  duller  to  be  read — the  pen  lacking 
so  much,  even  the  feeble  pencil's  power. 

F,  '* Ah,  it  is  very  true!  Tell  me  to-night 
some  story  of  men — not  matter:  a  military  one 
(  suppose  it  must  be." 

C.    '*  Men ! — ^they  are  my  aversion.    It  is  an 
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unpleasant  animal : — the  female,  hotvever — 

Fi  **  Ah !  no  more  of  that.  Halt  an  thou 
lovest  me." 

C.  I  love  Nature  beat; — nature  in  her  virj^in 
wildUesa.  But  I  have  been  reminded  somehoiv 
of  a  very  pleasant  day's  service  in  the  South 
West;  of  scenes,  or  scenery,  in  which  men  took 
a  part;  and  being  in  action,  were  a  suitable  and 
picturesque  addition.'* 

F.  **  It  may  do  then  t  let  us  abstract  our- 
0elveB  from  this  sad  gloom,  and  cheat  the  leaden 
hours." 

C  •*  It  was  three  years  ago ; — an  episode,  or 
more  accurately  a  sequel  to  the  Florida  War. 
We  were  in  tfamp  near  Fort  Gibson  ;  an  express 
came  in  the  night  with  information  that  300 
Seminoles,  lately  landed  south  of  the  Arkansas, 
had  become  rebellious,  and  crossed  to  the  for- 
bidden side.  At  reveille,  while  a  thunderstorm 
was  bursting,  the  squadrons  received  orders  to 
march  at  eight  o'clock.  £ight  miles  down,  we 
ascended  with  difficulty  the  Menard  Mountain, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  Arkansas;  then  after  a 
few  miles  of  fine  open  forest  we  found  ourselves 
passing  through  large  prairies  fringed  and  beau- 
tifully interlocked  with  oak  groves.  There  was 
little  sign  of  man  \  the  rich  Cherokee  had  been 
careless;  in  twenty-two  miles  we  saw  but  one 
dwelling,  and  an  unfinished  house,  which  prom- 
ised far  to  excel  in  comfort  those  of  the  western 
whites.  We  encamped  at  dusk  on  the  river 
bank,  under  the  leafy  domes  of  a  majestic  for* 
est. 

*•  Early  next  morning,  the  leader  of  the  Sem- 
inoles, who  were  near,  was  induced  to  appear  in 
camp^  The  colonel,  by  interpreter,  asked  him 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  The  proud 
chief  wore  a  sash,  which  we  believed  had  be- 
longed to  some  officer  slain  in  the  unfortunate 
Florida  war;  and  in  it  was  thrust  a  great  dirk, 
which  he  freely  fingered;  he  had  not  been  asked 
to  sit.  He  answered,  *  1  n  Florida  we  were  prom- 
ised to  be  sent  to  Fort  Gibson.  This  promise 
is  broken  :  we  are  now  forbidden.  We  shall  go. 
Our  friends  Alligator  and  Ooacooche,  and  theil* 
bands,  are  on  this  side.  We  shall  meet  them 
here  in  counciL  lu  Florida  we  were  treated 
with  more  friendship  and  consideration.  I  am 
accustomed  to  sit,  when  1  have  business  to  trans- 
act.' 

"The  colonel  replied — 'If  you  received  this 
promiiKe,  it  was  unauthorized.  You  shall  not  go ! 
This  day  you  shall  recross  the  Arkansas,  and  set 
out  for  your  lands  on  the  Canadian.' 

*'  The  chief  at  last  had  met  his  more  than 
match.  He  endeavored  then  to  temporize;  be 
was  astonished,  but  with  skill  felt  his  ground,  to 
be  assured  if  boldness  and  cunning  could  foil  him 
now.     And  so  it  seemed ; — he  promised  to  obey, 


and  was  dismissed  ; — the  colonel  taking  mea> 
sures  to  be  informed  of  any  nnueressary  delay. 

"Soon  after  noon,  the  trumpets  called  *to 
horse  !*  The  squadrons  were  speedily  arrayed ; 
the  Indians  had  refused  or  failed  to  obey. 

"The  colonel  said  to  us,  in  his  cold  way.  'If 
we  come  to  blows,  put  your  sabres  well  in :  bnt 
on  no  account  strike  woman  or  child :'  then  we 
marched.  My  squadron  led.  Two  miles  dowa 
on  the  skirt  of  the  Indian  camp,  a  lad,  who  wu 
mounted,  attempted  to  pass  out;  the  coleaeJ 
himself  seized  his  rein,  and  gave  hioi  in  charge 
to  two  dragroons :  but  such  was  bis  indomttabls 
obstinacy  and  boldness,  that  be  persisted  in  ef- 
forts to  elude  this  arrest,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
sabres  flashing  about  his  bead  !  Until,  seeiog 
that  but  few  men  remained  in  the  camp,  the 
colonel,  rather  than  that  the  boy  should  be  sac- 
rificed^  commanded  his  release.  We  found  oo 
the  Illinois  fiver,  at  its  mouth,  the  chief,  aod 
about  a  dozen  men  and  their  families'  Nothing 
but  their  weakness  saved  them.  Their  tenu 
were  torn  down, — they  were  seized  and  forced 
to  an  Arkansas  ferry,  close  by. 

**  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Indians  had  taken 
possession  of  the  flat,  and  had  been  crossing  the 
Illinois  river.  An  armed  party  was  sent  over  in 
a  canoe,  loaded  the  boat  with  their  baggage,  re- 
turned, and  took  the  chief  and  party  over  the 
Arkansas* 

"  Very  near  sundown,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  band  were  nearly  all  beyond  the  Illioois 
river — a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  booming  full; 
and  I  received  rather  a  singular  order  to  cross  it 
with  my  squadron  ;-^with  discretional  powers 
beyond. 

"If  I  had  stopped  to  reason  on  iL  I  should  soon 
have  pronounced  the  order  impracticable;  for 
the  full  banks  of  the  river  were  vertical;  there 
was  only  a  small  canoe;  the  sun  was  setting : 
However,  it  was  to  be  done  ;  I  had  faith,  aod— 
perhaps  the  Col.  too  ;  and  so — in  half  an  hour  I 
was  over  with  above  half  my  horses  and  tbnre- 
fourths  of  my  men." 

F^  "  Come  noW)  no  romance ;  you  most  tell 
bow  that  was  done." 

C«  "A  mounted  Cherokee  made  his  appear- 
ance at  that  moment :  how  it  happened,  I  did 
not  stop  to  enquire  i  I  learned  from  him  that  a 
mile  or  two  above — through  the  dark  forest- 
there  was  a  trail  and  a  ford,  ui  low  water.  I 
sent  a  division  of  the  squadron  under  an  ener- 
getic officer — who  took  him  as  guide — to  tmn 
there,  if  he  could  risk  it.  I  immediately  sent  s 
party  to  the  Arkansas  to  find  and  bring  roaod 
the  flat-boat;  and  meanwhile,  crossed  over  a 
dozen  men  in  the  canoe;  just  as  it  was  upset m 
its  third  trip^losing  some  arms,  and  very  oesHr 
some  lives — the  flat  was  brought:  I  rode  ioto 
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it,  followed  by  as  many  horaet  aa  could  find 
room ;  filled  up  the  ioterattces  with  diamouDted 
meo ;  poshed  over,  and  laoded  safely. 

**  I  found  that  a  Cherokee  lived  io  the  vicinity, 
aud  be  told  me  that  the  woods  were  full  of  In- 
diana. There  was  little  daylight  left;  bnt  or- 
deriog  him  to  guide  me,  I  advanced  with  my 
hw  horses,  and  the  dismounted  platoon  foUow- 
iflg:  for  a  time  we  only  picked  up  a  straggler  or 
two,  and  foand  scattered  baggage.  Then  I  met 
mj  mounted  division ;  they  had  swam  the  Illinois 
^loaded  with  arms  and  equipments— in  military 
array.' 

**Soon  after  the  guide  pointed  out  a  little  busby 
prairie,  where,  he  said,  a  large  number  of  Semi- 
Doles  were  concealed:  it  was  nearly  dark:  1 
threw  out  my  mounted  division  as  skirmishers, 
aod  soon  after  signaled  the  **  charge,  as  fora- 
gers:" when  the  ''rally  **  was  sounded,  they  with 
difficulty  found  their  way  back  to  the  foot  re- 
Mrvea,  and  not  an  Indian  had  been  flushed ! 

*'Tben.  of  course,  we  marched  back  to  the  river 
bank;  and  lay  down  in  our  cloaks,  supperless. 
But  this  is  all  introduction ^  i  have  tired  you  be- 
fore the  day  isbegun!'* 

F,  ''No,  it  IS  noi  eery  late ;  I  was  rather  amused 
tt  your  aecottut  of  those  spoiled  Ssmiuoles. 

*'  Your  bivouac  was  marvellously  like  this  pre- 
aeot  ooe!  But  go  on;  and — if  you  do  not  stop 
at  a  dream  or  two — you  will  doubtless  soon  come 
to  the  cream  of  the  story.*' 

C,  **  Amigo  mio. — My  dreams  are— not  what 
^J  were!  Well,  the  night  passed  quickly 
eaougb,  'though  i  was  disturbed  by  the  coming 
is  of  women  and  children ;  and  right  early  1  got 
over  my  other  horses  and  men,  and — a  breakfast. 

*'l  saliied  forth  then,  ripe  for  adventures.  1 
^'Moured,*'  as  was  right,  the  three  miles  of  open 
foreat.  We  have  to  borrow  this  word  from  the 
scullery,  while  the  French  say,  enpboneously, 
fdainr — and  emerged  upon  prairies,  when  I 
MOB  reached  a  lofty  hill-top. 

*'0 !  how  beautiful  and  fresh  was  all  before  me ! 
It  wu  a  surprise;  not  a  trace  of  man  blurred  the 
aipaoded  view,  where  free  Nature  bad  tried  her 
geoial  hand.  It  was  the  year's  prime ;  sparkling 
nader  the  early  sun,  were  meadows  and  mur- 
nariog  streamlets;  glades,  where  sported  the 
aatlered  herds;  grassy  slopes  swelling  to  smooth 
hillocks:  old  oaks  here  expanded  in  solitary.mag- 
oificence;  there  disposed,  like  garlands,  on  the 
gaoUe  hills;  and  again,  gathered  in  imposing 
groves.  Strangely  beautiful  in  the  midst  were 
^0  hill-cones,  rising,  like  a  triumphal  gate,  from 
^st  bases.  Far  extended  hill  and  dale  and 
plain,  until  lost  in  the  blue  slopes  of  a  mountain 
nags;  and  about  its  airy  outline  clustered  the 
rosy  morning^  cloudd. 

A  free  and  exultant  feeling  of  power — a  joyous 


buoyancy  of  spirits — a  rising  romance  was  then 
fast  swelling  my  heart,  and  sending  the  blood  in 
happy  currents,  when  I  saw  my  advanced  guard 
gallopping  over  the  plain  below,  and  received  by 
the  escort  of  fifteen  captured  Indians,  a  report 
that  their  main  body  was  in  a  wood  which  was 
pointed  out;  it  was  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  side 
of  a  bluff,  which  sent  an  arm — like  that  of  an  L — ' 
to  be  merged  in  the  emineuce  on  which  I  stood ; 
the  wood  was  on  the  outer  slope,  and  extended 
round  the  angle,  out  of  view. 

Ah!  then,  I  was  transformed  to  a  General, 
with  my  four  admirably  instructed,  powerful 
platoons  for  regiments,  and  my  trumpet  signals 
for  field  and  staff! 

I  immediately  sent  another  platoon,  swiftly  to 
search  the  woods  of  the  near  slope — approach- 
ing always  the  advance  guard — whilst  I  hastened 
round  the  hilltops,  to  head  the  Seminoles,  and 
gain  a  commanding  and  central  point  of  observa- 
tion. Excitement  and  rapid  motion  only  in- 
creased my  enjoyment  of  the  rare  scenery  of  that 
secluded  district  where,  every  moment,  new 
combinations  of  beauty  enchanted  the  eye.  It 
was  thus  that  my  only  half  warlike  operations 
and  slender  means,  were  magnificent  to  a  charm- 
ing effect* 

My  detachments  were  then  lost  to  view— ^en- 
gaged  in  the  forest  below :  passing  slowly  round 
the  brink  of  the  precipitous  bluff,  I  faced  the 
more  distant  and  longer  side,— and,  having  wait- 
ed a  proper  time,  led  my  men  in  extended  order, 
abruptly  down  the  descent;  how  steep  it  would 
prove  we  could  not  see,  so  dense  was  the  under* 
growth;  blindly  we  forced  our  way;  the  horses 
maddened  by  tangled  vine  and  brier,  leaping  un- 
controllably downward. 

The  wood  had  been  abandoned,  and  a  fresh 
trail  led  into  the  prairie  beyond ;  the  advance 
guard  had  taken  it  rapidly,  and  the  support  had 
more  slowly  followed.  Soon  I  saw  the  first  gal- 
lop along  elevated  ground,  ti>  disappear  in  the 
forest  toward  the  Arkansas,  and  thither  I  direct- 
ed the  latter  by  trumpet  signal.  When  I  reached 
the  wood,  I  found  they  had  charged  through  a 
camp,  whence  every  soul  fled  to  a  near  swamp ; 
while  they  were  entangled  there,  I  ascertained 
that  these  fugitives  were  Seroinoles  of  an  earlier 
migration  ;  and  soon  drew  out  my  skirmishers— * 
not  without  some  captures. 

Our  spirits  were  all  up;  and  returning  to  the 
prairie,  I  made  other  combinations — mauagedby 
signals — armed  its  bills  and  groves ;  we  over-run 
many  miles  of  country,  and  made  numerous  pris- 
oners, giving  but  one  sabre  wound.     But— > 

**  i  will  not  tire 

With  long  recital  of  the  rest." 

It  was  dark  again  when  we  returned  to  the 
Illinois.    Frank!  he  was  sound  asleep! 
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Sketches  of  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama. 

{Not  found  in  PUketCt  HiHory.) 
MY  FIRST  APPEARANCE  AT  THE  BAR. 


HlOGINBOTHAM 

VS. 

SwiNK. 


Slander. 


Did  you  ever,  reader,  get  a  merciless  barrister 
of  the  old  school  after  you  when  you  were  oo 
your  first  legs — in  the  callow  tenderness  of  your 
virgin  epidermis?  I  hope  not.  I- wish  i  could 
say  the  same  for  myself;  but  I  cannot:  and  with 
the  faint  hope  of  inspiring  some  small  pity  in 
the  breasts  of  the  seniors,  1  now,  one  of  them  my- 
self, give  in  my  lively  experience  of  what  befell 
roe  on  my  first  appearance  on  the  forensic 
boards. 

I  must  premise  by  observing  that,  some  twenty 
years  ago— more  or  less — shortly  after  I  obtained 

license  to  practice  law  in  the  town  of  H -, 

State  of  Alabama,  an  unfortunate  client  called  at 
my  office  to  retain  my  services  in  a  celebrated 
suit  for  slander.  The  case  stands  on  record, 
Stephen  O.  Higginhotham  vs.  Caleb  Swink.  The 
aforesaid  Caleb,  ♦•greatly  envying  the  happy 
state  and  condition  of  said  Stephen,"  who,  *'  un- 
til the  grievances,"  &c.,  "never  had  been  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  of  hog  stealing,"  &c.,  said, 
•«in  the  hearing  and  presence  of  one  Samuel 
Eads  and  other  good  and  worthy  citizens,*'  of  and 
coneeruing  the  plaintiff*  *'you,'*  (the  said  Stephen 
meaning.)  '*  are  a  noted  hog  thief,  and  stole  more 

hogs   than  all  the  waggons  in  M could 

haul  off"  in  a  week  on  a  turnpike  road."  The 
way  I  came  to  be  employed  was  this:  Higgin- 
hotham had  retained  Frank  Glendye,  a  great 
brick  in  *  damage  cases,*  to  bring  the  suit,  and  G. 
bad  prepared  the  papers,  and  got  the  case  on  the 
pleadings,  ready  for  trial.  But,  while  the  case 
was  getting  ready,  Frank  was  suddenly  taken 
dangerously  drunk,  a  disease  to  which  his  con- 
stitution was  subject.  The  case  bad  been  con- 
tinued for  several  terms,  and  bad  been  set  for  a 
particular  day  of  the  term  then  going  on,  to  bo 
disposed  of  finally  and  positively  when  called. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  lawyer  would  recover  his 
health  in  time  to  prosecute  the  chse ;  but  he  had 
continued  the  drunken  fit  with  the  suit.  The 
morning  of  the  trial  came  on ;  and,  op  going  to 
aee  his  counsel,  the  client  found  him  utterly  pros- 
trate ;  not  a  hope  remained  of  his  being  able  to 
get  to  the  courthouse.  He  was'in  collapse ;  a 
perfect  cholera  case.    Passing  down  the  street, 


(as  his  books  shewed)  for  maoy  years;  and,  as 
one  good  turn  deserves  another — a  suit  forasoit^ 
he,  on  hearing  the  predicament  H.  was  in,  bold- 
ly suggested  my  name  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
fallen  Glendye ;  adding  certain  assurances  and 
encomiums  which  did  infinite  credit  to  his  friend- 
ship and  his  imagination. 

I  gathered  from  my  calumniated  client  as  well 
as  I  could,  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  got  a  yooag 
friend  to  look  me  up  the  law  of  slander,  to  be 
ready  when  it  should  be  put  through,  if  it  ever 
did  get  to  the  jury. 

The  defendant  was  represented  by  old  Cxsar 
Kasm,  a  famous  man  in  those  days;  and  well 
might  he  be.    This  venerable  limb  of  the  law 

had  long  practised  at  the  M bar,  and  beeo  tba 

terror  of  this  generation.     He  was  an  old-time 
lawyer,  the  race  of  which  fortunately  is  now  ex- 
tinct, or  else  the  survivors  **lag  soperflooos  oa 
the  stage."    He  was  about  sixty-five  years  old  at 
the  time  I  am  writing  of;  was  of  stout  build,  and 
something  less  than  six  feet  in  height.  He  dress- 
ed in  the  old-fashioned  fair-top  boots  and  sborti ; 
ruffled-shirts ;  buff'  vest,  and  hair,  a  grizzly  grey, 
reached  up  flat  and  stiff  in  front,  and  haogiag 
down  in  a  queue  behind,  tied  with  an  eel-skia  aud 
pomatumed.     He  was  close  shaven  and  powder- 
ed every  morning ;  and,  except  a  few  acatteriog 
grains  of  snuff  which  fell  occasionally  between 
bis  nose  and  an  old-fashioned  gold  eouffbox, 
a  speck  of  dirt  was  never  seen  on  or  aboat  bis 
carefully  preserved  person.    The  taking  out  of 
his  deliciously  perfumed  handkerchief,  scattered 
incense  around  like  the  shaking  of  a  lilac  busb  m 
full  flower.    His  face  was  round,  and  a  sickly 
florid  interspersed  with  purple  spots,  overspread 
it,  as  if  the  natural  dye  of  the  old  eogniac  were 
maintaining  an  unequal  contest  with  the  deeay 
of  the  vital  energies.     His  bearing  was  decidedly 
soldierly,  as  it  had  a  right  to  be,  he  having  serred 
as  a  Captain  some  eight  years  before  he  took  lo 
the  bar,  as  being  the  more  pugnacious  profession. 
His  features,  especially  the  mouth,  turned  dowu 
at  the  corners  like  a  bull-dog*s  or  a  crescent,  aod 
a  nose  perked  up  with  unutterable  scorn  and  self 
conceit,  and  eyes  of  a  sensual,  bluish  grey,  that 
seemed  to  be  all  light  and  no  heat,  were  never 
pleasing  to  the  opposing  side*     In  his  way,  old 
Kasm  was  a  very  polite  man.     WbensTer  he 
chose,  which  was  when  it  was  his  interest,  to  bo 
polite,  and  when  his  blood  was  cool  and  be  was 
not  trying  a  law  case,  he  would  have  made  Ches- 
terfield and  Beau  Brummel  ashamed  of  them- 
selves.    He  knew  all  the  gymnastics  of  manners, 
and  all  forms  and  ceremonies  of  deportment;  but 
there  was  no  more  soul  or  kindness  in  the  man- 
ual he  went  through,  than  in  an  iceberg.    His 


almost  in  despair,  as    my  good  or  evil  genius 

would  have  it,  Higginhotham  met  Sam  Hicks,  a  politeness,  however  seemingly  defereatial,  bad  a 

Cailor,  whom  I  bad  honored  with  my  patronage  frost-bitten  air,  as  iflthtd  Iain  out  ovar-oigbtaod 
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got  the  thewnatics  before  it  came  in ;  and  really, 
ooe  felt  leM  at  ease  uader  bis  frosen  amiies,  than 
oQiler  auy  body  else's  frowns. 

He  was  the  proudest  man  I  ever  saw :  he 
would  have  made  the  Warwicka  and  the  Ne- 
Tillos,  not  to  say  the  Plantagenetsor  Mr.  Dombey, 
feel  very  limber  and  meek  if  introduced  into  their 
company ;  and  selfish  to  that  extent,  that,  if  by 
giriog  up  the  nutmeg  on  his  noon  glass  of  toddy, 
he  could  have  christianised  the  Burmese  empire, 
millenoium  never  would  come  for  him. 

How  far  back  he  traced  his  lineage,  I  do  not 
remember,  but  he  had  the  best  blood  of  both 
worlds  in  bia  veins ;  sired  high  up  on  the  paternal 
side  by  some  Prince  or  Duke,  and  dammed  on 
the  mother's  by  one  or  two  Poeahontases.  Of 
coarse,  from  this,  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  the 
ooly  one  I  ever  knew  that  did  uot  quote  those 
Eleu^ioian  mysteries,  the  Resolutions  of  1798-9. 
He  did  not.  He  was  a  Federalist,  and  denounced 
Jeflerson  as  a  low-flung  demagogue,  and  Madi- 
soa  as  bis  tool.  He  bragged  largely  on  Virginia, 
though — be  was  not  eccentric  on  this  point — but 
it  was  the  Virginia  of-  Washington,  the  Lees, 
Henry,  &Cm  of  which  he  boasted.  The  old  dame 
may  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  he  bragged  of 
ber  at  all. 

The  old  Captain  had  a  few  negroes,  which, 
with  a  decHning  practice,  furuisbed  him  a  sup- 
port. His  credit  in  consequence  of  bis  not  hav- 
ing paid. any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  debt  for 
something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
rather  limited.  The  property  was  covered  up 
by  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  drawn  up  by 
Katm  himself,  with  sucb  infernal  artifice  and  di- 
abolical skill,  that  all  the  lawyers  in  the  county 
were  oot  able  to  decide,  by  a  legal  construction 
of  its  various  clauses,  who  the  negroes  belonged 
to,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  any  body  at  all. 

He  was  an  inveterate  opponent  of  new  laws, 
new  books ;  new  men.  He  would  have  revolu- 
tionized the  government  if  he  could,  should  a 
law  have  been  passed,  curing  defects  in  Indict- 
ments. 

Yet  he  was  a  friend  of  strong  government  and 
strong  laws :  he  might  approve  of  a  law  making 
it  death  for  a  man  to  blow  his  nose  in  the  street, 
bat  would  be  for  rebelling  if  it  allowed  the  indict- 
ment to  dispense  with  stating  in  which  hand  be 
beld  it. 

This  eminent  barrister  was  brought  up  at  a  time 
when  zeal  for  a  client  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  a  lawyer — the  client  standing  in  the  place  of 
truth,  justice  and  decency,  and  monopolizing  the 
respect  due  to  all.  He,  therefore,  went  into  all 
caases  with  equal  zeal  and  confidence,  and  took 
all  points  tbat  could  be  raised  with  the  same 
earaeitnesSf  and  belabored  them  with  the  same 


force.  He  personated  the  clieut  just  as  a  great 
actor  identifies  himself  with  the  character  he  re- 
presents on  the  stage. 

The  faculty  he  chiefly  employed  was  a  talent 
for  vituperation  which  would  have  gained  him 
distinction  on  any  theatre,  from  the  village  par- 
tizan  press,  down  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself.  He  had  cultivated  vituperation  as  a 
science,  which  was  like  putting  guano  on  the 
Mississippi  bottotns,  the  natural  fertility  of  his 
mind  for  satirical  productions  was  so  great.  He 
was  as  much  fitted  by  temper  as  by  talent  for  this 
sort  of  rhetoric,  especially  when  kept  from  his 
dinner  or  toddy  by  the  trial  of  a  case — then  an  al- 
ligator whose  digestion  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  horns  of  a  billy-goat  taken  for  lunch,  was  no 
mean  type  of  old  Sar  Kasra,  (as  the  wags  of  the 
bar  called  him,  by  nickname,  formed  by  joining 
the  last  syllable  of  his  christian,  or  rather,  heath- 
en name,  to  his  patronymic.)  After  a  case  be- 
gan to  grow  interesting,  the  old  fellow  would  get 
fully  stirred  up.  He  grew  as  quarrelsome  as  a 
little  bull  terrier.  He  snapped  at  witnesses,  kept 
up  a  constant  snarl  at  the  counsel,  and  growled, 
at  intervals,  at  the  Judge,  whom,  whoever  he 
was,  be  considered  as  ex  officio*  bis  natnral  ene- 
my, and  so  regarded  every  thing  got  from  bim 
as  so  much  wrung  from  an  unwilling  witness. 

But  bis  great  forte  was  in  cross-examining  a 
witness.  His  countenance  was  the  very  expres- 
sion of  sneering  iucredulity.  Such  a  look  of  col^» 
unsyrapatbising,  scornful  penetration  as  gleamed 
from  his  eyes  of  ice  and  face  of  brass,  is  not  of- 
ten seen  on  the  human  face  divine.  Scarcely 
any  eye  could  meet  unshrinkingly  that  basilisk 
gaze:  it  needed  no  translation:  the  languagio 
was  plain:  **now  you  are  swearing  to  a  lie,  and 
I'll  catch  you  in  it  In  a  minute  ;**  aud  then  the 
look  of  surprise  which  greeted  each  new  faol 
stated,  as  if  to  say,  **I  eipected  some  lying,  but 
really  this  exceeds  all  my  expectations."  The 
meek  politeness  with  which  he  would  address  a 
witness,  was  anything  but  encouraging;  and  the 
ofiicious  kindness  with  whicb  he  volunteered  lo 
remind  him  of  a  real  or  fictitious  en^arrassmentt 
by  asking  him  to  take  his  time  and  not  to  sufibr 
himself  to  be  confused,  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  relief;  while  the  air  of  triumph  that  lit 
up  his  face  the  while,  was  too  provoking  for  a 
saiat  to  endure. 

Many  a  witness  broke  down  under  his  exam- 
ination, that  would  have  stood  the  fire  of  a  mask- 
ed battery  unmoved,  and  many  another,  voluble 
and  animated  enough  in  the  opening  narrative, 
'* slunk  his  pitch  mightily,"  when  old  Kasm  put 
bim  through  on  the  cross-examination. 

His  last  look  at  them  as  they  left  the  box,  was 
an  advertisement  to  come  back,  '*  and  they  would 
bear  something  to  their  advantage;*'  and  if  thoy 
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came,  tbey  heard  it,  if  humilitj  la  worth  baying 
at  such  a  price. 

How  it  was,  that  in  such  a  fighting  country, 
old  Kasm  conijuued  at  this  daugerous  business, 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  know  the 
entire  readiness — nay,  eagerness  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, to  do  reason  to  all  serious  enquirers:  — 
and  one  or  two  results  which  happeneil  some 
years  before  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  traditions  in  the  army,  con- 
vinced the  public,  that  his  practice  was  as  sharp 
at  the  small  sword  as  at  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
professional  digladiation* 

Indeed,  it  was  such  an  evident  satisfaction  to 
the  old  fellow  to  meet  these  emergencies,  which 
to  him  were  merely  lively  episodes  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  profession,  that  his  enemies, 
out  of  spite,  resolutely  refused  to  gratify  him,  or 
answer  the  sneering  challenge  stereotyped  on 
his  couatenaoce,  *'  Now  if  yon  can  do  any  bet- 
ter, suppose  you  help  yourself  ?*'  So,  by  com- 1 
roon  consent,  he  was  elected  free  libeller  of  the 
bar.  But  it  was  very  dangerous  to  repeat  after 
him. 

When  he  argued  a  case,  you  would  suppose 
he  bad  bursted  his  gall- bag — such,  not  vials  but 
demijohns*  of  vituperation  as  he  poured  out  with 
a  fluency  only  interrupted  by  a  pause  to  gathert 
like  a  tree-frog,  the  venom  sweltering  under  his 
tongue  into  a  concentrated  essence.  He  could 
look  more  sarcasm  than  any  body  else  could  ex- 
press ;  and  in  his  scornful  gaze,  virtue  herself 
looked  like  something  sneaking  and  contempti- 
ble. He  could  not  arouse  the  nobler  passions  or 
emotiona;  but  he  could  throw  a  wet  blanket  over 
them.  It  took  Frank  Gleodye  and  half  a  pint 
of  good  French  brandy,  to  warm  the  Courthouse 
after  old  Kasm  was  done  speaking:  but  they 
eould  do  it. 

My  client  was  a  respectable  butcher :  his  op- 
ponent a  well-to-do  farmer.  On  getting  to  the 
courthouse,  I  found  the  court  in  session.  The 
clerk  was  just  reading  the  minutes.  My  cose*— 
I  can  well  speak  in  the  singular — was  set  the 
first  on  the  docket  for  that  morning.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  old  Kasm,  who  somehow  had 
found  out  I  was  in  the  case,  with  his  green  bag 
and  half  a  library  of  old  books  on  the  bar  before 
him.  The  old  fellow  gave  me  a  look  of  mali- 
cious pleasure — like  that  of  a  hungry  tiger  from 
his  lair,  cast  upon  an  unsuspecting  calf  brows- 
ing near  him.  I  had  tried  to  put  on  a  bold  face. 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  very  unprofessional  to  let 
on  to  my  client  that  I  was  at  all  scared,  though 
my  heart  was  ruoniug  down  like  a  jack-screw 
under  a  heavy  wagon.  My  conscience — I  had 
not  practised  it  away  then — was  not  quite  easy. 
I  could'nt  help  feeling  that  it  was  hardly  honest 
to  be  leading  my  client,  like  FalstaCT  his  men, 


where  he  was  sore  to  be  peppered.  But  theait 
was  my  only  okance;  my  bread  depended  on  it; 
and  I  reflected  that  the  same  thing  has  to  liappea 
in  every  lawyer's  practice.  I  tried  to  arraa^ 
my  ideas  in  form  and  excogitate  a  speech :  tbey 
flitted  through  my  brain  in  odds  and  ends.  I 
could  neither  think,  nor  quit  thinking.  I  would 
lose  myself  in  the  first  tweuty  words  of  the  opeo- 
ing  sentence  and  stop  at  a  particle ; — the  trail 
run  clean  out.  I  would  start  it  again  with  do 
better  luck:  then  I  thought  a  moment  of  the  dis- 
grace of  a  dead  break-down ;  and  then  I  would 
commence  again  with  "  gentlemen  of  the  jury,** 
d&c.,  and  go  on  as  before. 

At  length  the  judge  signed  the  minutes  and 
took  up  the  docket:  "Special  case — Higgiobo- 
tham  V8.  Swink:  Slander.  Mr.  Gleodye  for 
pUff*. ;  Mr.  Kasm  for  deft.  Is  Mr.  G.  in  court? 
Call  him.  Sheriff."  The  sheriff  called  three 
tiroes.  He  might  as  well  have  called  the  dead. 
No  answer  of  course  came.  Mr.  Kasm  rose  and 
told  the  court  that  he  was  sorry  hia  brother  was 
too  much,  (stroking  his  chin  and  looking  down 
and  pausing,)  indisposed,  or  otherwise  engaged,  to 
attend  the  case ;  but  he  must  itisist  on  its  beiag 
disposed  of,  &c. :  the  court  said  it  should  be.  1 
then  spoke  up,  (though  my  voice  seemed  to  me 
verjf  low  down  and  very  hard  to  get  up.)  that  I 
had  just  been  spoken  to  in  the  cause :  I  believed 
we  were  ready,  if  the  cause  most  be  then  tried; 
but  I  should  much  prefer  it  to  be  laid  over,  if  the 
court  would  consent,  until  the  tiext  day,  or  even 
that  evening.  Kasm  protested  veheraeotly 
against  this ;  reminded  the  court  of  its  peremp- 
tory order;  referred  to  the  former  proceedio^s. 
and  was  going  on  to  discuss  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  judge, 
who,  turning  himself  to  me,  remarked  that  be 
should  be  happy  to  oblige  me,  but  that  he  wis 
precluded  by  what  had  happened :  he  hoped, 
however,  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  would 
extend  the  desired  indulgence ;  to  which  Kssm 
immediately  rejoined  that  this  wasacaaein  which 
he  neither  asked  favors  nor  meant  to  give  them. 
So  the  case  had  to  go  on.  Several  members  of 
the  bar  had  their  bata  in  hand,  ready  to  leave 
the  room  when  the  case  was  called  op;  batseeiag 
that  I  was  in  it  alone,  suffered  their  cariosity  to 
get  the  better  of  other  engagements,  and  suid  to 
see  it  out;  a  circumstance  which  did  not  dimia- 
ish  my  trepidation  in  the  least. 

I  had  the  witnesses  called  op,  posted  my  client 
behind  me  in  the  bar,  and  put  the  ease  to  the 
jury.  The  defendant  had  pleaded  jnstificatiofl 
and  not  guilty.  I  got  along  pretty  well,  I  tfaoosbu 
on  the  proofs.  The  cross-examinaciott  efold 
Kasm  didn*t  seem  to  me  to  hart  any  thiD^-- 
though  he  quibbled,  misconstroed  and  ballied 
mightily ;  objected  to  all  my  queetiooaasleadio^* 
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«Dci  ail  the  witaeMes'  aoawers  as  irrelevnot :  but 
the  judge  who  was  a  very  clover  aori  of  a  man. 
and  iThodicl*Bt  like  Kaam  much,  helped  me  aloni; 
and  over  the  bad  place*,  occaaionally  taking  the 
ezaminatioD  himaeif  ivheoold  Kaam  had  got  the 
itatemeotaof  the  witneaa  in  a  fog. 

I  had  a  strong  case ;  the  plaintiiT  showed  a 
good  character:  that  the  lodge  of  Masons  had 
refuaed  to  admit  him  to  fellowship  until  he  could 
cleiirop  these  charges:  that  the  Methodist  church, 
of  which  he  was  a  class-leader,  bad  required  of 
him  to  have  these  charges  judicially  settled  :  that 
he  bad  offered  to  satisfy  the  defendant  that  they 
«rere  false,  and  proposed  to  refer  it  to  disinter- 
ested meu,  and  to  be  satisBed— if  they  decided 
for  faim—to  receive  a  written  retraction,  in  which 
the  defeadaot  should  only  declare  be  was  mis- 
takea;  that  the  defendant  refused  this  proffer 
aad  reiterated  the  charges  with  increased  bitter- 
oesa  and  aggravated  insult;  that  the  plaintiff  had 
lufiered  in  reputation  and  credit ;  that  the  de- 
feodaat  had  declared  he  meant  to  ruu  him  off 
aod  bay  his  land  at  bis  (defendant's)  own  price ; 
^d  that  defendant  was  rich,  and  often  repeated 
hiaalaodera  at  public  meetings,  and  once  at  the 
chqrch  door,  and  finally  now  justified. 

The  defendant's  testimony  was  weak :  it  did 
Bot  controvert  the  proof  as  to  the  speaking  of 
the  words,  or  the  matters  of  aggravation.  Many 
vitoeases  were  examined  as  to  the  character  of 
the  plaiifiiff;  but  those  against  us  only  refer* 
ed  to  what  (hey  bad  heard  since  the  slanders, 
»eept  one  who  was  uafriendly.  Some  wit- 
oeiaea  spoke  of  butchering  hogs  at  night,  and 
heariog  them  squeal  at  a  late  hour  at  the  plain- 
tifs  slaughter  house,  and  of  the  dead  bogs  they 
had  aeen  wiib  various  marks,  and  something  of 
hoga  having  been  stolen  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  was  about  all  the  proof. 

The  plaintiff  laid  his  damages  at  (10,000. 

I  rose  to  address  the  jury.  By  this  time  a 
pod  deal  of  the  excitement  had  worn  off.  The 
tremor  left,  only  gave  me  tbatsortof  feeling  which 
i«  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  a  public 
speaker. 

I  might  have  made  a  pretty  good  out  of  it,  if 
I  bad  thrown  myself  upon  the  merits  of  my  case, 
acknowledged  modestly  my  own  inexperience, 
plainly  stated  the  evidence  and  the  law,  and  let 
the  ease  go— reserving  myself  in  the  conclusion 
foraiplu^gtj  if  1  chuse  to  make  one.  But  the 
evil  genius  that  presides  over  the  first  bantlings 
ofalllawyerliogs,  would  have  it  otherwise.  The 
citizens  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  country, 
theo  in  the  village,  bad  gathered  in  great  num- 
hers  into  the  courthouse  to  bear  the  speeches ; 
aod  I  could  not  miss  such  an  opportunity  for  die 
play. 

Looking  over  the  jury  I  fouud  tliera  a  plain, 
Vox.  XVJII— 71 


matter-of-fact  looking  set  of  fellows;  but  I  did 
not  note,  or  probably  know  a  fact  or  two  abont 
them,  which  I  found  out  afterwards. 

I  started,  as  1  thought,  in  pretty  good  style. 
As  I  went  on,  however,  my  fancy  began  to  get 
the  better  of  my  judgment.  Argument  and  com« 
mon  sense  grew  tame.  Poetry  and  declamation, 
and,  at  last,  pathos  and  fiery  invective,  took  their 
place.  I  grew  as  quotatioua  hb  Richard  SwiveU 
ler.  ShakApeare  suffered.  I  quoted,  among 
other  things  of  less  value  and  aptness,  **  He  who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash,^  &c.  I  spoke  of 
the  woful  sufferiugs  of  my  poor  client,  almost 
heart-broken  beneath  the  weight  of  the  terrible 
persecutions  of  his  enemy  :  and.  growing  boider« 
I  turned  on  old  Kasm,  and  congratulated  the  jury 
that  the  genius  of  slander  had  found  an  appro^ 
priate  defender  in  the  genius  of  chicane  and  ma* 
lignity.  1  complimented  the  jury  on  their  pa« 
tience — on  their  intelligence — on  their  estimate 
of  the  value  of  character ;  spoke  of  the  publie 
expectation — of  that  feeling  outnide  of  the  box 
which  would  welcome  with  thundering  plaudita 
the  righteous  verdict  the  jury  would  render;  and 
wound  up  by  declaring  that  I  had  never  know  a 
a  case  of  slander  so  aggravated  in  the  coarse  of 
my  practice  at  that  bar;  and  felicitated  myself 
that  its  grossness  and  barbarity  justified  my  cli- 
ent in  relying  upon  even  the  youth  and  inexpe* 
rience  of  an  unpractised  advocate,  whose  pov« 
erty  of  resources  was  unaided  by  opportunities 
of  previous  preparation.  Much  more  I  said  that 
happily  has  now  escaped  me. 

When  I  concluded  Sam  Hicks  and  one  or  two 
other  friends  gave  a  faint  sign  of  applause— but 
not  enough  to  make  any  impression. 

I  observed  that  old  Kasm  held  his  head  dowa 
when  I  was  speaking.  1  entertained  the  hope 
that  I  had  cowed  him !  His  usual  port  was  that 
of  cynical  composure,  or  bold  and  brazen  defi- 
ance. It  was  a  special  kindness  if  be  only  smiled 
in  covert  scorn :  that  was  his  most  amiable  ex- 
pression in  a  trial. 

But  when  be  raised  up  his  head  I  saw  the  very 
devil  was  to  pay.  His  face  was  of  a  burning 
red.  He  seemed  almost  to  choke  with  rage. 
His  eyes  were  blood-shot  and  flamed  out  fire  and 
fury.  His  queue  stuck  out  behind,  and  shook 
itself  stiffly  like  a  buffalo  bulPs  tail  when  he  is 
about  making  a  fatal  plunge.  1  had  struck  him 
between  wind  and  water.  There  was  an  audacity 
in  a  stripling  like  me  bearding  him,  which  infu- 
riated him.  He  meant  to  massacre  me--and 
wanted  to  be  a  long  time  doing  it.  It  was  to  be 
a  regular  auto  daft.  I  was  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  the  young  bar,  and  to  expiate  his  ma- 
lice against  all.  The  court  adjourned  for  dinner. 
It  met  again  after  an  hour's  recess. 

By  ibis  time  the  public  intereat,  and  especially 
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that  of  the  liRr,  grew  very  great.  There  was  a 
rash  to  the  privileged  seats,  and  the  sheriff  had 
to  coniinand  order, — the  shuffling  of  feet  aud  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  forward  was  so  great. 

I  took  my  seat  within  the  bar,  looked  around 
with  an  affectation  of  indifference  so  belying  the 
perturbation  within,  that  the  same  power  of  act- 
ing on  the  stage  would  have  made  my  fortune  on 
that  theatre. 

Kasm  rose — took  a  glass  of  water :  his  hand 
trembled  a  little — -I  could  see  that ;  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  ted  off  in  a  voice  slow  and  mea- 
sured, but  slightly — very  slightly — tremulous. 
By  a  strong  effort  be  bad  recovered  his  compo- 
sure. The  bar  was  surprised  at  his  calmness. 
They  all  knew  it  was  affected;  but  they  won- 
dered that  he  could  affect  it.  Nobody  was  de- 
ceived by  it.  We  felt  assured  **  it  was  the  tor- 
rent's smoothness  ere  it  dash  below."  I  thought 
he  would  come  down  on  me  in  a  tempest,  and 
flattered  myself  it  would  soon  be  over.  Hut  ma- 
lice is  cunning.  He  had  no  idea  of  letting  me 
off  BO  easily. 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
iome  years  in  the  practice.  He  would  not  say 
he  was  an  old  man :  that  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
perhaps.  The  young  gentleman  who  had  just 
closed  bis  remarkable  speech,  harangue,  poetic 
effusion,  or  rigmarole,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  if,  indeed,  any  name  could  be  safely  given 
to  this  motley  mixture  of  incongruous  slang — 
the  young  gentleman  evidently  did  not  think  he 
was  an  old  man;  for  he  could  hardly  have  been 
guilty  of  such  rank  indecency  as  to  have  treated 
age  with  such  disrespect— he  would  not  say  with 
such  insufferable  impertinence  :  and  yet,  **I  am,*' 
he  continued,  ''of  age  enough  to  recollect,  if  I 
had  charged  my  memory  with  so  inconsiderable 
fin  event,  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  then  I  was  in 
fvkW  practice  in  this  courthouse.  I  confess,  though, 
gentlemen,  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
period  when  a  youtVs  first  appearance  at  the 
bar  was  not  signalized  by  impertinence  towards 
his  seniors;  and  when  public  opinion  did  not 
think  flatulent  bombast  and  florid  trash,  picked  out 
of  fifth-rate  romances  and  namby-pamby  rhymes, 
redeemed  by  the  upstart  sauciness  of  a  raw  pop- 
injay, towards  the  experienced  members  of  the 
profession  he  disgraced.  And  yet,  to  some  ex- 
tent, this  ranting  youth  may  be  right :  I  am  not 
old  in  that  sense  which  disables  me  from  defend- 
ing myself  ^re  by  words,  or  elsewhere,  if  need  be, 
by  blows:  and  that,  this  young  gentleman  shall 
right  well  know  before  1  have  done  wiih  him. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  what  I 
sny  is  in  self-defence — that  I  did  not  begin  this 
quarrel — that  it  was  forced  on  me;  and  that  1 
am  bound  by  no  restraints  of  courtesy,  or  of  res- 
pect, or  of  ktndness.     Lot  him  charge  to  the  ac- 


count of  his  own  rashness  and  rudeuees,  what- 
ever he  receives  in  return  therefor. 

*'  Let  me  retort  on  this  youth  that  be  is  a  wor- 
thy advocate  of  his  butcher  client.  He  figfati 
with  the  dirty  weapons  of  bis  barbarous  trade, 
and  brings  into  his  speech  the  reeking  odor  of 
his  client's  slaughter-house. 

"  Perhaps  something  of  this  congeniality  com- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  hie  worthy  clieat 
and  to  this,  his  first  retainer:  and  no  wonder,  for 
when  we  beard  his  vehement  roaring,  we  might 
have  supposed  his  client  had  broagbt  bis  most 
unruly  bull-calf  into  court  to  defend  him.  bad  oot 
the  matter  of  the  roaring  soon  convinced  us  the 
animal  was  more  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
his  ears,  than  even  the  power  of  his  lungs.  Per- 
haps the  young  {re  ntl  em  an  has  taken  his  retainer, 
and  contracted  for  butcberiog  my  client  on  the 
same  terms  as  his  client  contracts  in  his  line — 
that  is,  on  the  shares.  But  I  think,  gentlemen, 
he  will  find  the  contract  a  more  dirty  than  profit- 
able job.  Or,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  unchari- 
table to  suggest  that  his  client,  who  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  up  to  the  bnsineae  of  samng  other 
ffeopk*8  baeon^  may  have  desired,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  save  his  own ;  and,  therefore  toraiog 
from  members  of  the  bar  who  would  have  charged 
him  for  their  services  according  to  their  valoe, 
took  this  occasion  of  getiing  off  some  of  bis  stale 
wares;  for  has  not  Sbakspeare  said — (the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  toquoto  Sbakspeare, too, «  bile 
'  yet  his  reputation  survives  his  barbarous  mouth- 
ing of  the  poet's  words) — he  knew  au  anornej 
• '  who  would  defend  a  cause  for  a  starved  hen.  or 
leg  of  mutton  fly  blown.*  I  trust,  however,  what- 
'  ever  was  the  contract,  that  the  gentlemaD  will 
make  his  equally  worthy  client  stand  op  to  it ; 
:  for  I  should  like,  that  on  one  occasion  it  mi|;bt 
:  be  said  the  excellent  butcher  u^fltf  made  to  pay  for 
]  his  stoine, 

*»  I  find  it  difficult,  gentlemen,  to  reply  to  any 

part  of  the  young  man's  effort,  except  bis  argo- 

ment,  which  is  the  smallest  part  in  compass,  and. 

next  to  his  p?ithos.  the  most  amusing.     Hi«  fi|;- 

I  ures  of  speech  are  some  of  them  quite  good,  and 

I  have  been  so  considered  by  the   beet  judges  fur 

I  the  last  thousand  years.     I  must  confess,  that  as 

to  these,  I  find  no  other  fault  than  that  they  were 

badly  applied  and  ridiculously  pronounced;  and 

this  further  fault,  that  they  have  become  so  com- 

I  mon-place  by  constant  use,  that,  unlees  some 

I  new  vamping  or  felicity  of  application  be  gi^ro 

I  them,  tlicy  tire  nearly  as  much  as  his  ori^istl 

!  matter — videlicet^  that  matter  which  being  more 

ridiculous  than  we  ever  hearri  before,  carries  in- 

:  ternal  evidence  of  its  being  his  own.     lodeed, 

it  was  never  hard  to  tell  vt  hen  the  gentlemsn 

recurred  to  his  own  ideas.     He  is  like  a  catbin! 

[ — the  only  intolerable  discord  she  naakea  beio{ 
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her  own  ooiet^though  she  gets  on  well  euongh 
M  loog  «8  she  copies  aod  cobbles  the  songs  of 
other  warblers. 

**  But,  gentlemen,  if  this  younj^;  orator's  argu- 
ment was  amusing,  what  siiall  I  say  of  his  pa- 
thos ?  What  farce  ever  equalled  the  fun  of  it  ? 
The  play  of  »The  Liar,'  probably,  approaches 
nearest  to  it — not  only  in  the  bumor — but  in  the 
veracious  character  of  the  iucidents  from  which 
the  hamor  comes.  Such  a  face— so  wo-begone, 
io  whimpering,  as  if  the  short  period  since  he 
was  flogged  at  school,  (probalily  iu  reference  to 
those  eggs  falsely  charged  to  the  hound  puppy,) 
had  neither  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his 
juTeaile  aflltctioD,  nur  the  looks  he  bore  when  he 
endured  it. 

*^There  was  something  exquisite  in  bis  picture 
of  the  woes,  the  wasting  grief  of  his  disconsolate 
clieat,  the  butcher  Higginbotham,  mourning — 
as  Rachel  mourned  for  her  children — for  hischa- 


make  a  great  deal  of  froth;  tumbling;  roaring; 
foaming:  the  shallower  it  ran  all  the  noisier  it 
seemed.  He  fretted  and  knitted  bis  brows;  he 
beat  the  air  and  he  vociferated,  always  empha- 
sising the  meaningless  words  most  loudly;  he 
pufied,  swelled  out  and  bio  wed  oflT,  until  be  seem- 
ed like  a  new  bellows,  all  brass  and  wind*  How 
he  mouthed  it — as  those  villainous  stage  players 
ranting  out  fustian  in  a  barn  theatre  mimicing — 
*  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.'  (I  don*t 
deny  it.)  **Tis  somethtiig,  (query?)  ^nothing," 
(exactly.)  *'Tis  mine  ;  'twas  his,  and  has  beea 
slave  to  thousHDds — bat  he  who  filches  from  me 
my  good  name,  robs  me  of  that  which  not  en- 
richeth  him.'  (not  in  the  least.)  'but  makes  roe 
poor  indeed;'  (just  so,  but  whether  any  poorer 
than  before  he  parted  with  the  incumbrance^  i« 
another  matter.) 

*'iiutthe  young  gentleman  refers  to  his  youth. 
He  ought  not  to  reproach  us  of  maturer  age  ia 


racter  because  it  was  not.  Gentlemen,  look  at  that  indirect  way:  no  one  would  have  suspected 
hiia!  Why,  he  weighs  twelve  stone  now/  He  \  it  of  him  or  him  of  it,  if  be  had  not  told  it;  in- 
hai  three  inches  of  fat  on  hid  ribs  this  minute !  deed,  from  hearing  him  speak,  we  were  prepared 
He  would  make  as  many  links  of  sausage  as  any  to  give  bim  credit  for  almost  any  length  of  ears. 
hoi;  chat  ever  squealed  at  midnight  in  hissiaugh- 1  Hut  does  not  the  youth  remember  that  Grotius 


ter-pen,  and  has  lard  enough  iu  him  to  cook  it 
all.  Look  at  his  face!  why,  his  chops  remind  a 
fauDj^ry  man  of  jowls  and  greens.  If  this  is  a 
ihadow,  in  the  name  of  propriety,  why  didn't 
be  show  himself,  when  in  flesh,  at  the  last  Fair, 
beside  the  Kentucky  ox ;  that  were  a  more  honest 
way  of  making  a  living  than  stealing  bogs.  But 
Hii;  is  pining  in  grief!  I  wonder  the  poetic 
fosih — hit  learned  counsels-did  not  quote  Shak- 
(pears  agaia.  ^  He  never  tokl  his* — woe — *but 
let  concealment,  like  the  worm  i'  the  bud,  prey 
00  his  damask  cheek.'  He  looked  like  Patience 
00  a  monument  smiling  at  grief — or  beef  i  should 
rather  say.  But,  gentlemen,  probably  i  am 
wrong;  it  naay  be  that  this  tender-hearted,  sen- 
litive  butcher,  was  lean  before,  and  like  Falstaff, 
throws  the  blane  of  his  fat  on  sorrow  and  sigh- 
Mgt  which  *  has  puffed  him  up  like  a  bladder.* 
(Here  Higginbotham  left  in  disgust.) 

**  There,  gentlemen,  he  goes,  'larding  the  lean 
•arth  as  he  walks  along.'  Well  has  Ooct.  John- 
son said,  ^  who  kills  fat  oxen  should  himself 
l»efat.'  Poor  Hig!  stuffed  like  oue  of  his  own 
Mood* puddings,  with  a  dropsical  grief  which 
ttoihing  short  of  ten  thousand  dollars  of  Swiuk's 
noney  can  cure.  Well,  as  grief  puffs  him  up,  I 
<loD*t  wonder  that  nothing  but  depleting  another 
Bian  can  cure  him. 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  blood  and 
thunder  part  of  this  young  gentleman*s  harangue : 
empty  and  vapid ;  words  and  nothing  else.  If 
any  part  of  bis  rigmarole  was  windier  than  any 
<Hhpr  part,  this  was  it.  He  turned  himself  into  a 
maU  cascade,  making  a  great  deal  of  uoise  to 


was  only  seventeen  when  he  was  in  full  practice, 
and  that  be  was  Attorney  General  at  twenty- 
two;  and  what  is  Grotius  to  this  greater  light? 
Not  the  burning  of  my  smoke  house  to  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow ! 

*'  And  yet,  young  Grotius  tells  us  in  the  next 
breath,  that  he  never  knew  such  a  slander  in  the 
course  of  his  practice?  Wonderful,  indeed !  see- 
ing that  his  practice  hae  all  been  done  within  the 
last  six  hours.  Why,  to  hear  him  talk,  you  would 
suppose  that  he  was  an  old  Continental  lawyer, 
grown  grey  in  the  service.  H-i-s  p-r-a-c-t-i-c-o! 
Why  he  is  just  in  his  legal  swaddling  clothes! 
His  Practice!!  But  I  don't  wonder  he  can*t 
see  the  absurdity  of  such  talk.  How  long  does 
it  take  one  of  the  canine  tribe,  after  birth,  to  open 
his  eyes  ? 

"  He  talked,  too,  of  outside  influences;  of  the 
public  expectations,  and  all  that  sort  of  dema> 
gogueism.  I  observed  no  evidence  of  any  great 
popular  demonstrations  in  his  favor,  unless  it  be 
a  tailor  I  saw  stamping  his  feet ;  but  whether  that 
was  because  be  had  sat  cross-legged  so  long  he 
wanted  exercise,  or  was  rejoicing  because  he  had 
got  orders  for  a  new  suit,  or  a  prospect  of  pay- 
ment for  an  old  one,  the  gentleman  can  possibly 
tell  better  than  I  can,  (Here  Hicks  left.)  How* 
ever,  if  this  case  is  to  be  decided  by  the  popu- 
lace Aere,  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  the  bene- 
fit of  a  writ  of  error  to  the  regimental  muster,  to 
be  held,  next  Friday,  at  Reinhert*s  Distillery. 

**  But,  I  suppose  he  meant  to  frighten  you  into  a 
vertlict,  by  intimating  that  the  mob,  frenzied  by 
his  eloquence,  would  tear  you  to  pieces  if  yoa 
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g«vo  a  verdict  fordefeodaot;  like  the  equally  elo- 
qiMOt  b«rri«ter  out  West,  who,  coocludiog  a  case, 
Mid*  *  Gentlemeu,  my  client  are  as  iunoceot  of 
siealiag  that  cotttog.  as  the  Suo  at  noonday,  and 
if  you  give  it  agin  him,  bis  brother.  Sam  Ketch- 
ius,  neit  muster,  will  maul  every  mother*8  son  of 
you.*  I  hope  the  SheriflT  will  see  to  his  duty 
aud  keep  the  crowd  from  you,  gentlemen,  if  you 
should  give  us  a  verdict! 

**But»  gentlemen,  1  am  tired  of  winnowingchaff; 
I  have  not  had  the  reward  paid  by  Gratiano  for 
sifting  hiB  discourse:  the  two  grains  of  wheat  to 
the  bushel.  It  is  all  froth— all  wind— all  bub- 
ble.'* 

Kasm  left  me  here  for  a  time,  and  turned  upon 
my  client.  Poor  Uigginbotham  caught  it  thick 
and  heavy.  He  wooled  him,  then  skinned  bim« 
and  then  took  to  skinning  off  the  under  cuticle. 
Hig  never  skinned  a  beef  so  thorougbly.  He 
put  together  all  the  facts  about  the  witnesses* 
bearing  the  hogs  squealing  at  nigbt;  the  differ- 
ent marks  of  the  hogs;  the  losses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; perverted  the  testimony  and  supplied 
omissions,  until  you  would  suppose,  on  hearing 
him,  that  it  had  been  fully  proved  that  poor  Hig 
had  stolen  ail  the  meat  he  had  ever  sold  in  the 
market.  He  asseverated  that  this  suit  was  a 
malicious  conspiracy  between  the  Methodists  and 
Masons,  to  crush  his  client.  But  all  this  I  leave 
out,  as  not  bearing  on  the  main  su&yecf— myself. 

He  earae  back  to  me  with  a  renewed  appetite. 
He  said  he  would  conclude  by  paying  his  vale- 
dictory respects  to  his  juvenile  friend—as  this 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  expected  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

**  That  poetic  young  gentleman  had  said,  that 
by  your  verdict  against  his  client,  you  would 
blight  forever  his  reputation  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily—>' that  you  would  bend  down  the  spirit  of 
his  maol>  sou,  and  dim  the  radiance  of  his  bloom- 
ing daughter's  beauty.*  Very  pretty,  upon  my 
word !  But,  gentlemen,  not  so  fine;  not  so  poet- 
ical by  half,  as  a  precious  morceau  of  poetry 
which  adorns  the  columns  t>f  the  village  news- 
paper, bearing  the  initials  J.  U.  R.  As  this  ad- 
mirable production  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
applause  in  the  nurseries  and  boarding  schools. 
1  must  beg  to  read  it;  not  for  the  instruction  of 
the  gentleman,  he  has  already  seen  it;  but  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Jury.  It  is  addressed 
to  R***  B***.  a  young  lady  of  this  place.  Here 
it  goes.*' 

Judge  my  horror,  when,  on  looking  up,  I  saw 
him  take  an  old  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and, 
pulling  down  bis  spectacles,  bcKin  to  read  off  in 
a  stage- actor  style,  some  verses  I  had  written  for 
Roae  Bell's  Album.  Rose  had  been  worrying 
me  for  some  time,  to  write  her  something.  To 
get  rid  of  her  importunities,  1  had  icribblod  off  a 


few  lines  and  copied  them  in  the  precioos  vol- 
ume. Rose,  the  little  fool,  took  them  for  soeie- 
thing  very  clever,  (she  never  bad  more  thaa  a 
thiml^eful  of  brains  in  her  doll-baby  head) — ^and 
was  so  tickled  with  them,  that  she  got  her 
brother,  Bill,  then  about  fourteen,  to  copy  them 
off.  as  well  as  he-  could,  and  take  them  to  tbs 
printing  office.  Bill  threw  them  under  the  door; 
the  printer,  as  big  a  fool  as  either,  not  only  pab- 
lisbed  them,  but,  in  his  infernal  kindness,  puffed 
them  in  some  critical  commendations  of  his 
own.  referring  to  **the  gifted*  author,"  as '*0De 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  members 
of  our  bar.'* 

The  fun,  by  this  time,  grew  fast  and  furious. 
The  country  people,  who  have  about  as  much 
sympathy  for  a  young  town  lawyer,  badgered  by 
an  older  one,  as  for  a  young  cub  beset  by  tun : 
and  who  have  about  as  much  idea  or  respeet  for 
poetry,  as  for  witchcraft,  joined  in  the  mirth  with 
great  glee.  They  crowded  around  old  Kasm. 
and  stamped  and  roared  as  at  a  circus.  The 
Judge  and  Sheriff  in  vain  tried  to  keep  order. 
Indeed,  his  honor  smikd  <nU  Uud  once  or  twice ; 
and  to  cover  his  retreat,  pretended  to  coogb,  and 
fined  the  Sheriff  five  dollars  for  not  keeping  si- 
lence in  court.  Even  the  old  Clerk,  whose  im- 
memorial pen  behind  his  right  ear.  had  worn  the 
hair  from  that  side  of  his  head,  and  who  bad 
nor  smiled  in  court  for  twenty  years,  and  boasted 
that  Patrick  Henry  couldn't  dieturb  him  in  making 
up  a  judgment  entry,  actually  turned  bis  chair 
from  tho  desk  and  put  doum  his  pen :  afterwavds 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  three  tiroes  in  search 
of  it ;  forgetting,  in  his  attention  to  old  Kam, 
what  he  had  douo  with  it. 

Old  Kasm  went  on  reading  and  conmeatiBg 
hy  turns.  I  forget  what  the  ineffable  trash  was. 
I  wonldn*t  recollect  it  if  1  could.  My  equaaim- 
ity  will  only  stand  a  phrase  or  two  that  still  iia- 
gers  in  my  memory,  fixed  there  by  old  Kasm's 
ridicule.  1  had  said  something  abont  ray  *'  bo- 
som*s  anguish" — about  the  passion  that  was 
consuming  me;  and,  to  illustrate  it,  or  to  make 
the  line  jingle,  put  in  something  abont  ^'C$;ypt^' 
Queen  taking  the  Asp  to  her  bosom*'— which, 
for  tho  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  I  called'* the 
venomous  worm** — how  the  confounded  thing 
was  brought  in,  I  neither  know  nor  want  u> 
know%  When  old  Kasm  came  to  that,  he  said 
he  fully  appreciated  what  the  young  bard  said— 
he  believed  it.  Ha  spoke  of  venomous  vorus- 
Now,  if  he  (Kasm)  might  presume  to  give  the 
young  gentleman  advice,  be  would  recoromeod 
Swain's  Patent  Vermifuge.  Ho  had  no  dooht 
that  it  would  effectoally  cure  him  of  bis  malady, 
his  love,  and  last,  but  not  leaat«  of  bin  rhymes— 
which  would  bo  tha  happiest  paasaga  ia  his 
eventful  hiator/* 
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I  coa1do*t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  bad  borne  It 
to  the  last  point  of  human  endurance.  When  it 
came  only  to  skinning,  I  was  tbero ;  but  when 
he  showered  down  aquafortis  on  the  raw,  and 
then  seemed  disposed  to  rub  it  in,  I  fled.  AbiU 
trupiy  etnst.  The  last  thing  I  heard  was  old 
Kasm  calling  me  back,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 

audience — but  no  more. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  next  information  I  received  of  the  case, 
was  in  a  letter  that  came  to  me  at  Natchez,  my 
new  residence,  from  Hicks,  about  a  month  after- 
wards telling  me  that  tbe  jury  (on  which  I  should 
have  stated  old  Kasm  had  got  two  infidels  and 
foar  anti-masons)  had  given  in  a  verdict  for  de- 
fendant: that  before  the  court  adjourned,  Frank 
Glendye  had  got  sober,  and  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 
evidence,  and  that  tbe  plaintiff  bad  not  had  jus- 
lice,  hy  reason  of  the  incompeteney  of  his  counsel^ 
and  the  abandonment  of  his  ccmse ;  and  that  be  got 
a  new  trial,  (as  well  he  should  haw  done.) 

I  learned  through  Hicks,  some  twelve  months 
later,  that  the  case  bad  been  tried ;  that  Frank 
Glendye  had  made  one  of  his  greatest  and  mtist 
eloquent  speeches ;  that  Glendye  had  joined  the 
Temperance  Society,  and  was  now  one  of  the 
soberest  and  mast  attentive  men  to  business  at 
the  bar,  and  was  at  the  head  of  it  in  practice ; 
th:it  Hiicginbotham  had  recovered  a  verdict  of 
$2000,  and  had  put  Swink  in  for  $300  costs,  be- 
siiles. 

Hick's  letter  gave  me,  too,  the  meianeholy  in- 
telHgence  of  old  Kasm*s  death.  He  bad  died  in 
ID  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  courthouse,  while  abusing 
an  old  preacher  who  had  testified  against  him  in 
a  crim*  con*  case.  He  enclosed  the  proceedings 
of  a  bar  meeting,  in  which  **  the  melancholy  dis- 
pensation which  called  our  beloved  brother  hence 
while  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties,**  was 
mach  deplored;  but,  with  a  pious  resignation, 
which  was  greatly  to  be  admired,  **they  submit- 
ted to  the  will,**  &c.,  and,  with  a  confidence 
old  Kasm  himself,  if  alive,  might  have  envied, 
**  trusted  he  had  gone  to  a  better  and  brighter 
world,**  &c.,  &c.,  which  carried  tbe  doctrine  of 
Utiiversalism  as  far  as  it  could  well  go.  They 
concluded  by  resolving  that  the  bar  would  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days.  I  don't 
know  what  the  rest  did,  I  didn*t.  Though  not 
mentioned  in  his  will,  he  had  lef^  me  something 
to  remembef  him  by.  Bright  be  tbe  bloom  and 
iweet  the  fragrance  of  the  thistles  on  his  grave ! 
Reader!  I  eschewed  genius  from  that  day.  I 
took  to  accounts ;  did  up  every  specie  of  paper 
that  came  mto  my  office  with  a  tape  string ;  had 
pigeon  holes  for  all  the  bits  of  paper  about  me ; 
walked  dnwii  the  sti^et  as  if  I  were  just  going  to 
ktok  aiMl  it  watited  only  five  mimtfeff  to  three 


o'clock ;  got  me  a  green  bag  and  stuffed  it  full  of 
old  newspapers,  carefully  folded  and  labelled; 
read  law,  to  fit  imaginary  cases,  with  great  in* 
dustry;  dunned  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  tbe 
city  for  fifty  cents ;  sold  out  a  widow  for  a  twen- 
ty dollar  debt,  and  bought  in  her  things  myself, 
publicly,  (and  gave  tbem  back  to  her  secretly, 
afterwards;)  associated  only  with  skinflints, 
brokers  and  married  men,  and  discussed  invest* 
ments  and  stocks;  soon  got  into  business;  look- 
ed wise  and  shook  my  head  when  I  was  consult- 
ed, and  passed  for  a  **  powerful  good  jndge  of 
law;"  confirmed  the  opinion  by  reading  in  court, 
all  tbe  books  and  papers  I  could  lay  my  hands 
on,  and  clearing  out  the  courthouse  by  hum-drum 
details,  common  place  and  statistics,  whenever  I 
madOg  a  speech  at  the  bar — and  thus,  by  this 
course  of  things,  am  able  to  write  from  my  sugar 
plantation,  this  memorable  history  of  the  fall  of 
^entas  and  the  rise  of  solemn  humbug! 

J.  C.  R, 


THEBES. 

Fr^m  (he  **  Curte  of  Sin,''  an  UnptMished  Poem. 


BT  J.  CLBtf  Kirr. 

See  Thebes,  so  spseioua,  io  her  palmy  days, 
She  spans  the  broad  green  Talley  of  the  Nile ; 

On  either  «ide,  far  up  the  mouatainsi  blase 
Her  golden  porticoes,  beneath  the  smile 
or  morning ;  and,  behold !  a  glorious  pile, 

Her  hundred  pillared  palace,  towering,  stand. 
With  haips  nod  cymbals  see  her  priests,  meaawbils^ 

Benighted  souls !  at  Error's  blind  command. 

Their  gods  from  Camac  bear  through  temples  tall  and 
grand. 

But  God  00  image-worship  darkly  frowns. 

And  lets  bis  tbunderbolu  of  vengeance  All: 
**  VVot  wo  to  Thebes,  her  riches  and  her  crowns ! 

Sanda  of  the  desert !  rise  and  bury  all  !** 

^Tid  thus  meihinks  1  bear  Jehovah  call, 
And  sandu  three  thousand  yean  have  driven  o*er 

Gigantic  propylona,  in  rain's  pall, 
And  broken  obelisks,  which  sto«jd  beforo 
Her  hundred  glittering  gates,  which  swing  alas,  no  morel 

Cambyses  led  the  Persian  legions  on, 
And  Plunder  garnered  to  iu  full  content ; 

The  wrath  of  Ptolemy  came  down  anon. 
When  all  the  temples  of  her  gods  wera  rent, 
And  dome  and  catacomb,  in  ruins  blent. 

Licking  the  dust,  in  swinish  meanness  dozed* 
Lom>  starving  Arabs  now,  on  pillage  brat| 

From  mud- huts  crawl  whera  priests  their  labor  closod, 

And  dogs  usurp  tbe  tombs  where  royalty  lepoeed* 
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Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

NO.  2. 

BT  E.  KEIfMEDT. 

Non-Jurors  in  America  a  Century  ago. 

It  was  upon  the  morning  of  a  bright,  joyous 
day  10  June, — the  year  one  tbousaml  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  that  a  more  than  usual  stir 

was  manifested  at  the  old  St. church,  lying 

8%veetly  embosomed  in  the  primeval  shade  of  a 
duster  of  reverend  oaks,  which  grew  upon  the 
bank  of river  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

'Tis  a  good  while  ago the  year  anno  Dom- 

uii,  1725, — verily  a  century  and  somewhat  over, 
as  we  reckon  it  by  the  simple  process  of  arith- 
metic :  but  even  at  that  early  day  the  **  King's 
Colony  of  Virginia"  was  prosperous  and  promi- 
sing.   But  even  still  further  back  into  the  dim 
distance  of  time  dues  the  record  of  the;  ancient 
Dominion  extend.     True,  we  cannot  trace  her 
annals  so  far  as  to  the  time  of  the  "  Conqueror," 
neither  was  the  contest  of  the  White  and  Red 
Roses  permitted  to  disturb  the  silence  of  these 
then  unbroken  forests ;  but  she  dates  her  earliest 
attempted  settlement  in  the  Elizabethan  age — 
(Virginia  was  named  after  the  Fir^m  Queen!) — 
and  it  was  very  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
her  successor,  that  a  well-appointed  colouy  was 
actually  planted  at  Jamestown  on  the  James 
river, — these  names  being  all  significant  of  times 
and  of  circumstances.     From  1607,  when  the 
famous  Capt.  John  Smith,  together  with  a  goodly 
company  besides,  landed  and  established  a  gov- 
ernment, until  uear  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  George,  when  our  sketch  opens,  there  had 
intervened  more  than  a  century  of  vicissitudes 
for  poor  Virginia.    Indian  fights,  and  massacres, 
and  civil  wars  had  been  neither  few  nor  blood- 
less, and  many  **  traitors"  had  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  rashness  upon  the  gallows.     Charles  II. 
said  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,   who  had  been 
Governor  of  Virginia,  off  and  on  for  full  thirty 
years,  **  the  old  fool  has  hanged  more  men  in 
that  naked  country,  than  I  have  done  for  the 
murder  of  my  father  !"    At  the  opening  of  the 
last  century  the  colony  had  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  including  slaves;  these  last  form- 
ing an  aggregate  of  one- fourth  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation.   Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the  days  of 
**the  good  Queen  Anne,"  and  those  of  the  first 
Hanoverian  mouarchs,were  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Old  Dominion.    Her  territory  was  circum- 
scribed, it  is  true ;  but  prosperity  seemed  to  mark 
the  progress  of  things  iu  her  midst.     Now-a- 
4ays,  when  her  map  calls  for  a  monstrous  slice  | 


of  land  and  rivers,  including  moaotains  and  sea- 
shore, with  towns  and  villages  spreading  them- 
selves even  upon  tbe  borders  of  the  far  distant 
Ohio,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  eitratirdi- 
nary  prosperity  as  attending  the  settlements  clus- 
tering about  the  rivers  and   the  coast    of  tbe 
Chesapeake  bay  and   the  Atlantic.    But  yet  it 
was  so.    Prosperity  in  trade  seemed  to  crovo 
the  efforts  of  the  self-denying,  industrioos  emi- 
grants.   Tobacco  was  the  grand  staple  of  export, 
and  all  the  smokers  and  snuffers  of  the  old  world 
— chewing  had  not  yet  come  into  vogues-looked 
with  feelings  of  tenderuess  toward  the  distioi 
shores  of  **  Young  America,"  whence  the  supply 
of  the  luxury  was  to  be  derived.    In  old  times  Vir- 
ginia was  a   land  of  '^  necks.**    Men  naturally 
settled  upon  the  rivers  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  good  bottom  lands  for  farming  purposes, 
and  also  to  be  uear  to  a  conveuience  for  market. 
I  Unlike  Robinson  Crusoe,  when  he  built  his  big 
boat,  and  could  neither  get  it  to  the  water,  nor 
bring  the  water  to  it,  the  honest  cavaliers  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  early  day  we  speak  of,  were  caa- 
tious  to  have  their  tobacco  hogsheads  packed  up 
directly  upon  the  shore  of  the  river,  whence  some 
laxy   vessel  could  transport  them  to  Englaad 
within  two  or  at  most  three  months  from  tbe 
time  of  setting  sail.     Of  these  '*  necilcs,"  there 
were  four.     The  first  settled  was  between  tbe 
James  and  York  fivers.    Another  necit  was  south 
of  the  former  of  these  memorable  streams.    A 
third  was  between  the  York  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  still  another  and  a  fourth  lay  stretch- 
ing itself  broadly  from  the  last  named  of  these 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  **  Colony,"  even  to  tbe 
far  northern  waters  of  the  rolling  Pawtowameck, 
which  was  the  Indian  name  for  that  same  stream 
on  the  shores  of  which  the  **  father  of  his  coua- 
try"    was  both  born  and  died;   and  upon  tbe 
northern  bauk  whereof  the  present  majestic  cap- 
itol  of  this  nation  rears  its  ample  dome,    ^o 
much    for   the   "necks"  of  Virginia— a  same 
which  seems  to  be  lost  in  these  our  days.    Aad 
now,  as  it  is  about  the  church  that  our  sketch 
leads  us  to  speak  at  this  present, — that  is,  if  we 
ever  reach  it,  one  word  as  to  its  weal:    All  the 
world  knows,  or  may  know  if  they  will  consalt 
the  truth- telling  pages  of  history,  that  lameuu- 
ble  as  men's  deficiencies  are  in  spiritualities  in 
these  our  own  days,  there  existed  a  deficiency 
still  more  lamentable  in  the  day  and  time  of  our 
great-great-great'grandfathers  and  grandmotfa* 
ers.     ''The  traveller,  in  his jourueyiugs throagh 
the  colony,"  we  quote  the  language  of  an  es- 
teemed historian,  *'  might  see  on  every  hand  tbe 
neat  spire  of  a  substantial  church  lifting  iuhead 
amid  the  foliage  of  the  forest  in  which  it  was 
placed  :  his  eye  rested  on  the  cultivated  grosods 
which  surrounded  the  comfoitablo  hahitatioss  of 
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It  was,  as  before  observed,  an  assemblage  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance.     Ordinarily  the 
solemnities  of  the  day  brought  no  exhibition  of 
feeling  upon  the  countenance;  and,  sad  to  say, 
meu*s  hearts  were  unmoved  and  unmolested  iu 
those  far-ofif  times  when  the  work  of  grace,  if 
done  at  all.  was,  according  fo  their  theory,  only 
effected   through  the  medium  of  the  baptismal 
water,  or  the  partaken  eucharist.    If  there  could 
be  any  such  thing  as  religion  that  was  not  reli- 
gion, we  can  suppose  a  climax  of  the  kind  to 
have  been  reached  in  the  days  of  the  first  of  these 
Georges.     The  excesses  of  the  Cromwellian  pe- 
riod bad  been  succeeded  by  an  awful  departure 
from  even  the  common  decencies  of  Chrisiian 
behaviour :  and  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  II. 
gave  tone  to  a  practical  ungodliness  in  every  part 
of  *'his  majesty's  dominions."     At  the  period 
here  referred  to  there  had  been  some  small  change 
for  the  better.     The  commoner  **  decencies**  of 
Christian  decorum  were  beginning  to  be  observ- 
ed.    Men  attended  church,  and  they  '*  read  pray- 
ers," or  at  Isast  they  held  the  prayer  book  io 
their  hands  when  the  *'  parson"  read  them,  and 
they  learned  to  pronounce  **  Amen"  quite  audi- 
bly, and  to  become  considerably  au  fait  in  the 
responsive  service,  but — not  wishing,  however, 
to  indulge  in  scandal  at  the  expense  of  our  hooped 
petticuated  ancestry — in  all  respects  as  to  experi- 
mental piety  the  deficiency  waslamentable  indeed. 
Of  course  we  speak  in  generalities,  not  doubt- 
ing that  there  were  truly  pious  and  excellent  peo- 
ple in  that,  as  in  all  other  ages  of  the  Christtao 
Church.    They  thought  that  it  was  the  part  f»f 
a  "  good  subject*'  to  reverence  "  king  and  law  ;^ 
and  as  the  church  was  ordained  by  law,  men  ex- 
hibited their  loyalty  to  the  king  by  an  ontward 
and  open  observance  of  Church  ordinances. 

In  addition  to  this  low  state  of  religious  dis- 
cipline, some  other  topics  of  a  more  strictly  p»- 
litical  character  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  men*s 
notions  of  faith,  and  it  fell  in  with  the  grand  ob- 


tbe  clergy:  nod  be  might,  from  these  tokens, 
have  hastily  concluded  that  he  was  in  the  bosom 
of  a  deeply  pious  population,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  *form  of  sound  words*  which 
embodied  devotioa  was  there,  and  the  beautifully 
chaste  and  simple  ritual  of  the  church,  to  which 
the  eolooists  belonged,  was  scrupulously  held  to, 
bat  in  the  use  of  that  form,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too 
many  rested.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  religion  of  that  day.** 

Such,  we  say,  haviug  been  premised, — and 
most  te<Jiou»ly,  »s  we  fenr, — the  subject  matter  of 
Bishops,  and  the  effort  to  obtain  them,  opens 
more  understand iugly  before  the  eye  of  the  wri- 
ter, as  well,  perchance,  as  the  reader  of  "  Scenes 
and  Incidents  in  the  Old  Dominion  :'*  and  more 
particularly  as  to  that  same  bright  June  Sabbath 
morning, — for  it  was  the  Sabbath  as  referred  to 
upon  the  day  and  date  aforesaid. 

Carriage  after  carriage, — or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  after  the  nomenclature  of  the  times, 

'*  Chariot'*  after  '*  chariot**  rolled  up  with  their 
oat-riders  and  servants  iu  livery,  and  a  goodly 

display  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  "  Old 

Virginia.'*    There  was  also,  as  we  may  suppose, 

all  that  aristocratic  rattle  of  the  "steps'*  of  these 

vehicles,  such  as  even  in  our  own  degenerate 

•are  is  sometimes  heard,  whilst  depositing  the 

l^aily  attired  burthens  upon  the  church  green,    A 

contemporary  writer  speaking  of  the  customs 

among  '*  gentle  folk,'*  even  as  late  as  the  latter 

years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  designates  the 

''periwig^'  us  their  distinguishing  badge : — much 

mofe  so,  therefore,  was  this  outward,  and  to  our 

notions,  absurd  and  inconvenient  garniture,  the 

iodiiipensable  ''top-dressing*' of  those  living  thirty 

years  previously.     Here  then,  was  to  be  seen  a 

lUtely  old  gentleman  in  a  full  bottomed  wig  of 

Queen  Anoe's  time,  with  his  coat  of  ample  skirts 

deecending  to  the  calves,'  his  flowery  waistcoat 

with  flaps  far  below  his  middle,  and  bis  knee- 
breeches,  and  shoe  buckles  and   three-cornered 

hat;— and  there,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Virginia  |ject  of  the  present  assemblage  of  the  gentry  and 

in  these  same  palmy  days  we  speak  of,  stood  a  yeomanry  of  the  •'Northern  neck*'  at  the  old 


matron  in  hooped  petticoat,  and  with  a  head 
dress  that  soared  as  loftily  even,  perchance,  as  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  very  fair  one  herself,  whose 
natural  proportions,  both  perpendicularly  and  as  to 
circumference,  were  so  unnaturally  increased. 

There  were  groups  of  these  ;^-and  scattered 
about  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  of  those  wide 


St. church,  as  before  stated,  to  give  coun- 
tenance or  to  express  disapprobation  of  said  mea- 
sures accordingly. 

*'Dost  think  he*ll  come?'*  enquired  Martia 
Hathcomb  of  his  neighbor  Higbee. 

'*  Yea,  in  truth,  I  think  he  will,'*  was  the  reply 
of  the  honest  rustic,  "  he  was  to  have  reached 

spreading — not  beech,  but  oak — frees,  were  to  the  Hall  yestre*en,  so  the  Dame  was  tellin*  af 

be  seen  divers  of  an   humbler  order  in  society —  me. 

men  with  hair  cropped  close,  a  la  roundheads  in 

bockskin  breeches,  and  clogs,  and  linsey-woolsey 


»*  In  full  canonicals,  neehour  Higbee,  is  it  your 
opinion  ?  Ah,  me,*'  sighed  the  old  man,  **it'sa 
jerkins:— and  tidy  looking  women,  too,  as  nice  lang  while  sin*  I  hae  seen  a  Bishop  in  his  lawn 
as  new  pins,  in  their  homely  caps  and  high-heeled  j  sleeves,  and  wi*  his  holy  hands  upon  their  heads 
shoes,  and  doubtless  feeling  *' mighty  fine*'  in  a  blessin*  of  the  young  folk,  which  kneel  arouml 
their  ''  petticoats  and  short  gowus.**  '  the  chancel  rail  on  confirmatipn  days.    It  vaalii 
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be  a  welcome  enund  to  my  old  eftrs  ooce  more  : 
*  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  tby  snrvent  wi*  thy  heav- 
enly grace'— dunna  ye  think  so,  John  ?" 

**  Aye,  itfl  lang  sin*  we've  both  beam  the  like, 
as  ye  say."  coolly  answered  the  more  thought- 
fal  Higbee :  **  they've  a  plenty  of  Bishops  in  the 
old  country,  and  I*m  sure  they  might  graciously 

grant  us  a  leegeetlmate  one  Instead  of  this  Jaco- 
bite usurper  tbat*s  coming  to  St. parish  to- 
day. Ab,  neebor  Haibcomb,  I'm  feariful  of  the 
consequences  of  this  transaction !  If  only  our 
present  Gkivernor,  Hugh  Drysdale,  was  but  the 
man  that  Alexander  Spottswood  was,  I'm  a 
tbinkin'  this  *  Bishop  Talbot,*  as  the  nonjuring 
gentry  are  pleased  to  call  biro,  would  not  have 
bad  leave  so  much  as  to  enter  the  borders  of  his 
Migesty*s  Colony  of  Virginia,  canonicals  or  no 
canonicals, — at  least  such  is  my  opinion,  wbich 
may  be  isn't  worth  a  great  deal.*' 

**  Hoot  awa'  roan,"  said  the  otber,  lowering 
hts  voice  a  little,  and  casting  a  glance  around  to 
observe  whetber  he  might  be  overheard  in  giving 
utterance  to  '*  treason,"  **  is  not  a  Bishop  a 
Bishop  whetber  be  swears  allegiance  to  one  king 
or  to  anitber  ?  I*ve  had  serious  doubts  myself, 
man,  whetber  this  Hanoverian  they*ve  got  upon 
the  throne  now,  is  a  just,  and  true,  and  lawful 
successor  of  the  honored  line  of  Stuart  kings** — 

'^Bot  ye'er  no  papist,  Martin,  are  ye  ?"  en- 
quired bis  companion. 

**  Ye  may  well  say  that,  neebor  Higbee,"  re- 
joined the  unsettled  Scotchman,  *'  ye  may  well 
say  that,  indeed,  for  there's  never  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Mistress  Babylon  in  any  of  the  veins  of 
the  Hathcombs.  Humble  folk  they  be,  I'm  free 
to  confess,  but  they  abhor  papistry.  Some,  ^b* 
deed,  think  a  man  can  hae  no  doubts  in  bis  nod- 
dle without  being  a  papist,  sure.  I  wish  o*  my 
heart  the  Bishop  would  be  comin*  along — I  long 
for  a  sight  of  his  reverence." 

^  I  doubt  na  ye'll  see  nathtng  but  a  man  when 
he  does  come,"  said  Higbee,  *'  and  an  unco  weak 
one  too,  if  all  accounts  one  hears  about  him  be 
true.  But  see,  neebor,  yonder  comes  his  honor's 
chariot,  and  your  Bishop  of  doubtful  pretences, 
as  I  bold  it,  is  with  him." 

And  sure  enough,  as  the  blunt  spoken  rustic 
had  said,  there  came  rolling  upon  the  church 
green  the  piincely  **  chariot**  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring esquires, — a  man  notoriously  tainted  with 
Jacobitisro,  and  there  descended  from  it  a  tall, 
commanding  looking  individual,  a  clergyman 
from  bis  apparel,  as  was  evident,  and  to  appear- 
ance, about  forty  years  of  age.  A  few  of 
the  neigbbouriug  **  gentle- folk'*  pressed  forward 
for  the  distinguished  honor  of  an  introduction  to 
*'  Bishop  Talbot,"  as  he  was  poropouMly  eutitled 
by  the  **  'Squire  :**  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  earn- 
est wish  of  the  patron  to  render  these  saluta- 


tions as  general  as  possible,  lint  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners  preseat  stood  aloof,  and  dM 
not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  corae  forward  to  preM 
the  hand  of  the  new  *-  Bishop."  There  were  be- 
sides expressive  glances  cast  from  eye  to  eye.  as 
if  all  was  not  right  and  proper.  In  fact,  there 
were  more  people  than  John  Higbee,  assembled 
beneath  these  reverend  oaks,  who  seemed  to 
have  distrustful  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
propriety  of  committing  themselves  in  a  point  of 
so  much  interest  and  manifest  importance. 

Poor  Martin  Hathcomb  belonged  to  a  different 
cast  of  society,  and  however  he  might  have  been 
rejoiced  in  heart  to  have  bis  own  bard  band 
squeezed  by  the  hand  of  **  his  reverence."  such 
an  honor  was  denied  to  him  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
The  yeomanry  of  Virginia,  a  century  ago  and 
more,  were  a  class  distinct  and  separate,  and 
they  made  no  approaches  towards  '*  amalgama- 
tion :'*  but  since  the  Revolutionary  war, and  since 
every  man's  vote  has  come  to  count  one,  the 
"hai>d-banded  peasantry"  are  lifted  up  in  tbescale 
of  importance,  ostensibly  at  least,  and  ^  libertjt 

fraternity,  equality,"  reign. 

•  «  «  •  •  • 

That  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  was  easaying  to 
practise  a  very  dangerous  experiment  upon  the 
credulity  of  these  sturdy  churchmen,  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt; — ^no  more  doubt,  indeed, 
than  that  such  occurrences  as  is  here  recorded 
actually  took  place.  From  the  day  and  dale  of 
the  Arst  settlement  made  in  Virginia,  ap  to  the 
year  1725,  the  English  church  bad  given  over 
these  colonists  lo  utter  and  entire  neglect.  The 
Church  of  England  was  estabtisbed  by  law,  it  is 
true,  but  a  regularly  appointed  Kpiaeopal  bead 
was  never  vouchsafed  to  •*bis  majesty's  sub- 
jects** here  in  America.  The  hands  of  a  Bbbop 
in  Confirmation  were  never  placed  npoa  tbs 
heads  of  our  ancestors  in  "  lang  syne :"  and  from 
1607  until  1725,— yea,  even  further  onwards— 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
even  to  the  year  17SK),  there  never  was  a  Bishop's 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  our  State,  nor  hie  haadf 
upon  the  bead  of  any  native  bom  Virginian.  This 
was  a  fact  that  was  suflSciently  deplored  by  every 
sincere  hearted  churchman,  but  it  aeemed  to  be 
an  evil  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  In  vain 
had  private  applications  again  and  again  beea 
made ;  in  vain  had  many  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  moved  in  the  matter,  and  endeavored 
to  send  abroad  the  blessings  of  the  Episcopate; 
in  vain  bad  the  monarchs  of  England  expreised 
their  wishes  upon  the  subject  and  their  readiaeas 
to  co-operate; — it  never  woi  done ;  and  the  fact 
stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  times  as  cqaally 
strange  and  unaccountable. 

Now  this  same  John  Talbot,  who  was  a  a  ex- 
cellent and  worthy  man  in  bit  way.  unfoitaaaulyt 
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in  mm  evil  boar,  cooeeived  the  idem  of  a 
ivaady  for  tbia  long  sUodiag  blttHiUb  upon  the 
Charch.  He  was  m  aiiMioaary  sent  out  by  the 
Veeerable  Propagetion  Society,  and  bad  labored 
for  toBie  yeera  with  entire  fidelity  and  truetwor- 
thiaese  in  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
one  ef  thoee  clergymen  who  bad  long  seen  and 
i«>g  lamented  the  consequences  attending  an 
EpiMepel  Cimrcb  without  the  presence  of  an 
Episcopnl  head ;  and  having  despaired  at  last  of 
ever  seeing  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop  upon  these 
Anericen  shores,  be  came  to  the  most  impru- 
deat  and  unwarrantable  conclusion,  that  be  him- 
self would  be  personally  instrumental  in  the  in- 
troduction of  an  unduly  consecrated  tine. 

Did  ever  man,  in  his  senses,  indulge  so  pre- 
posterooa  an  idea  before ! 

We  have  alluded  to  certain  political  tenden- 
cies in  operation  at  that  early  day  and  time. 
The  student  of  English  history  is  well  aware 
that  when  James  II.  fled,  an  exile  from  the  throne 
of  bis  aoceetors,  and  took  refuge  under  the  wing 
of  U  grand  monarque  of  France,  a  great  number 
of  conscientious  people  refused  to  abandon  him 
and  his  cauoe.  The  parliament  of  England, 
which  established  the  succession  in  William  and 
Mary,  decreed  that  every  man  should  swear  al- 
legiance ID  them.  But  this  many  were  unwil- 
ling to  do,  seeing  that  they  had  already  sworn 
allegiance  to  one  monarch,  James  11.,  who.  as 
they  averred,  was  unjustly  driven  from  bis  throne. 
Those  were  the  non-jurors, — they  refused  to 
•«esr:  and  thence  a  party  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
iasd.  called  by  this  name,  or  "  Jacobites,"  from 
the  flame  of  the  monarch  to  whom  they  adhered. 
This  party  increased  and  continued  even  after 
the  death  of  James  II.,  steadfastly  refusing  to 
acknowledge  Queen  Anne,  and  after  her,  the 
firii  George,  but  pinning  their  political  faith  to 
the  sleeve  of  the  **  Pretender,"  as  James*  son 
was  popularly  called. 

Even  here  in  Virginia  there  were  to  be  found 
**  Jacobites,"  although  their  number  was  few  : — 
it  was  thjB  grand  political  schism  of  the  day,  and 
as  the  subject  was  agitated,  men's  minds  became 
^listed,  as  they  always  do,  and  they  espoused 
the  one  side  or  the  other  as  fancy  dictated,  and 
u  mortal  man  is  ever  so  prone  to  follow  and 
obey. 

Now  it  entered  into  the  bead  of  John  Talbot 
^e  say,  to  cast  himself  into  the  meshes  of  this 
political  net  and  so  achieve  a  momentary  great* 
new  for  himself.  But  perhaps  we  do  the  poor 
tDaa  injustice :  be  may  have  been  a  conscientious 
aoa-Juror,  and  he  may  have  been  equally  con- 
•cioQtious  in  bis  desires  for  the  welfare  and  pros 


What  therefore  did  John  Talbot  do,  but  qnietly 
embark  for  Old  England  in  a  vessel  sailing  from 
some  one  of  the  Atlantic  sea- ports,  and  whilst  in 
England  obtain  consecration,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  from  the  non-juring  Bishops  there  ?  We 
say,  by  book  or  by  crook,  meaning  that  he  was 
self-nominated,  self-appointed,  and  self-delega- 
ted for  the  work.  After  bis  consecration  as 
"Bishop,"  and  remaining  in  England  for  a  year 
or  so,  be  returned  to  America,  and  commenced 
the  **  laying  on  of  hands." 

At  the  early  day  and  time  here  alluded  to 
Episcopacy  had  but  a  faint  bold  upon  the  more 
northern  of  these  American  colonies.    New  Eng- 
land was  the  home  of  the  Puritans :  Pennsylva- 
nia was  settled  and  first  populated  by  Quakers : 
the  Hollanders  of  New  York  were  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
alone  was  there  as  yet  a  strong  foothold  of  Epis- 
copalians.   It  is  to  the  Missionaries  of  the  **  Ven- 
erable Society"  that  the  Church  of  England 
owed  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  as  a  distinctive 
branch  of  the  Christian  fold,  within  the  bounds 
of  those  colonies  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of 
what  we  call  Mason's  and  Dixon*s  line.    When 
John  Talbot  re- visited  America,  in  the  equivo- 
cal capacity  just  referred  to,  be  found  but  little 
sympathy  among  the  missionaries.    He  was,re- 
ceived  in  the  churches  of  some  few  where  be  as- 
sumed the  Episcopal  robes,  and  exerrised  the  au- 
thority and  office  of  a  Bishop,  confirming  some, 
and  perhaps  ordaining  others  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.    There  are  not  many  individual  facts 
left  upon  record  as  to  the  particuiar  cases  of  such 
a  use  and  abuse  of  ill-gotten  prsrogative.    That 
tie  so,  of  bis  own  accord,  went  over  to  England, 
and  that  be  so  came  back  again  to  America,  is 
abundantly  attested  by  contemporary  authorities, 
but  bow  it  was,  whether  through  laxity  of  the 
government,  or  through  carelessness  of  the  con- 
sequences, that  be  was  permitted  to  continue  for 
a  year  or  two,  end  perhaps  longer,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  Episcopal  functions,  none  now 
can  tell.    It  was  most  natural,  however,  that  he 
should  turn  his  attention  southward  to  those  col- 
onies where  the  Episcopal  Church,  being  the 
established  religion,  was  most  prevalent  amongst 
the  people,  and  where  it  is  very  probable  the 
greatest  number  of  non-jurors  were  to  be  found. 
That  Mr.  Talbot  had  officiated  thus  in  Maryland 
there  is  sufficient  testimony  to  prove,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  sketch,  we  will  sup- 
pose him  to  have  pass  unmolested  through  that 
colony ;  nor  should  this  be  considered  a  matter 
of  surprise,  seeing    that    **  papists"   abounded 
there  more  numerously  than  in  any  other  part  of 


perity  of  the  Church.  He  may  have  been  all, the  English  settlements  in  America,  and  that  it 
^18,  and  still  unjustifiable,  even  on  the  score  of  is  also  a  fair  presumption  that  the  non-juring  in- 
toomoD  prudence,  in  tbe  rash  step  that  he  took,  fluence  were  likely  there  to  prevail :  but  in  thp 
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Ancient  DomMon  there  was  but  a  small  bold  for 
«  political  heresy  so  rank  as  this  was  esteemed 
to  be. 

Lojrnlty  to  king,"  was,  as  has  already  been 


political  as  well  as  religions, — be  mu^t  nee^i 
pray  for  tbe  king,  and  for  the  sons  nod  daogfc- 
ters,  sisters  and  brothers,  aunts  knd  uocles  of 
said  monarch,  inclusively.     It  was  this  tbe  nos- 


Unmarked,  the  chief  of  human  virtues  among  a  \  jurors  could  nut  coascientiously  or  coosietemlr 


people  proud  of  their  hereditary  fealty,  and  but 
indifferently  instructed  in  tbe  obligations  of  a  vir- 
tue of  a  higher  sort.     And,  in  truth,  to  our  mind, 
there  is  something  touching  and  romantic  in  the 
disinterested  devotion  of  the  cavaliers  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  throne.     True,  now  avons  change 
tout  ttUu  wo  h^ve  experienced  a  change  upon 
the  spirit  of  our  political  dreams,  and   we  now 
rather  repudiate  '* kingcraft"  in  the  abstract, 
being  democrats  and  republicans  in  these  days, 
but  all  this  does  not  hinder  that  we  should  ad- 
mire the  blunt,  straight-forward  honesty  of  our 
law-abiding  ancestry.     And  for  what  purpose 
did  they  ••  reverence  the  king,'*— was  it  for  the 
royal  virtue  necessarily  flowing  as  by  divine  right 
from  beneath  the  crown,  or  was  it  not  rather  that 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  was  the  embodiment 
of  law  and  order,  and  that  in  him  the  majesty  of 
the  law  was  personified  ?    The  latter  we  mU8t 
believe;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  admire  and 
honor  these  men, — these  our  grave  and  dignified 
lancestors,  who  wore  periwigs  on  their  heads, 
reaching  broadly  and  widely  over  their  sbould- 
crs^  who  held  their  persoual  dignity  very  closely 
associated  with  the  quality  of  their  shoe-buckles 
and  iheir  ksee-buckles,  who  never  wore  a  coat 
which  was  not  made  by  a  London  tailor,  and 
who  never  had  on  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Talbot  bad  exercised  bis  assumed  office 
and  aiithority  in  various  places  up  to  the  pres- 
ent auspicious  hour-^tnauspicious,  however,  it 
proved  for  him.  The  sin,  in  its  politicnl  aspects, 
of  being  a  non-juror  did  not  consist  in  refusing 
allegiance  in /oro  conscientia,  as  the  lawyers  term 
it,  but  in  making  a  deal  of  fuss  about  it.  Greet 
Britain  has,  for  many  centuries,  graciously  grant- 
ed to  her  subjects  the  right  of  private  judgment 
when  inwardly  indulged,  which  is  a  very  consid- 
erable boon  when  l^ken  properly — more  appre- 
ciated, however,  in  tbe  days  of  the  Tudors  than 
it  is  now.  No  man  could  he  arraigned  before  a 
public  tribunal,  and  put  into  hiudrauce  in  regard 
to 

"the  commoadr, 
And  CommoQ  uae  of  his  own  limbs," 

for  refusing  in  his  own  heart,  and  in  tbe  depths 
thereof,  to  acknowledge  George  the  First  of  the 
line  of  Hanover,  as  the  lawful  and  legitimate 
sovereign  of  England,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in 
this  :  The  Church  had  laid  down  a  formula  of 
faith  for  men  to  subscribe  when  they  met  to- 
gether upon  the  Sabbath  day*  a  form  of  faith 


do, — it  was  what  they  would  not  do-— it  wsj 
what  they  pertinaciously  refused  to  do.  Bat  tbe 
sin  did  not  even  lie  here; — they  might  have  bees 
silent,  they  might  have  said  No!  io  their  hearu 
whilst  they  held  the  book  in  their  hands,  or  tbey 
might  have  sat  still  with  their  closed  books  Ijioj; 
in  their  laps  before  them,  and  so  have  **  saved 
their  bacon  ;** — but  the  sin — a  gross  and  abame- 
ful  sin  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  cavaliers- 
lay  in  the  fact  of  openly,  and  with  '*  malice  afore- 
thought,*' praying  prayers  for  the  **  Preteoder,*^ 
and  this  was  "  treason*'  outright.  Far  thi», 
when  suspicion  of  the  same  was  lodged  npoo 
him,  a  tnan  was  liable  to  "  attainder,"  and  for 
such  a  praying  of  prayers  be  was  held  to  be  io 
jeopardy  as  to  life  and  limb. 

The  scenes  and  the  circumstaDces*  n»  well  as 
tbe  times,  have  all  undergone  so  entire  and  radi- 
cal a  change  since  the  days  of  tbe  American  Rev- 
olution, that  the  reader  needs  to  be  retninded  ef 
all  these  things,  in  order  to  be  fully  alive  to  tbe 
critical  position  in  which  this  newly  arrived 
"Episcopus"  was  placed;  and  how  that  tbe  so- 
lemnities of  religion  and  the  rigid  acta  of  Pariia- 
meat,  the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  ordioaoces 
of  men,  were  joined  togetheri  and  were  made  to 
present  an  undivided  front. 

With  us  the  case  is  widely  different,  aa  we 
well  know.  It  would  appear  constrained  eooagh 
in  a  Christian  congregation  in  these,  our  days, 
to  witness  a  parade  of  justice,  and  perhaps  tbe 
presence  of  the  *' king's  officers,  *'  to  overawe  a 
worshipping  assembly,  and  to  straightea  its 
**•  flow  of  soul,*'  by  such  a  palpable  preaeDUtioo 
of  the  '* square  and  compass"  of  legal  enact- 
ment requiring  this  to  be  done  and  said,  aod 
this  other  to  be  left  unsaid  and  undone.  But  it 
was  so  in  those  days,  and  men  were  held  respoo> 
slble,  lec^ally  responsible,  for  their  acts  and  6€e6% 
when  within  church  walls;  and  their  devotions 
and  ibe  nature,  if  not  the  degree  of  them,  were 
noted  down;  and  so  a  human  accountability,  as 
well  as  a  divine,  was  pressed  upon  men*s  minds 
and  consciences.  Some  forty  years  later  than 
the  events  we  are  here  supposing  to  have  taken 
place,  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  upon 
the  reason  and  judgment,  as  well  as  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  became  a  prominent  topic  in 
tbe  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  it  helped,  as  sooie 
think,  to  bring  on  the  great  political  crisis  of  tl»e 
day — a  crisis  which  separated  os  forever  from 
the  rule  and  sway  of  Great  Britain.  The  csb»« 
of  the  '*  people,  *'  versus  the  '*  parsona,**  as  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  eloquence  of  Patrick 
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Heory,  in  the  Ha  Dover  Court  House,  as  early  as 
176:1,  was  a  coatentioo  of  prerogative  eveo  tbeo, 
and  the  result,  as  bound  up  in  that  issue,  was, 
wbetber  an  nnspi ritual  priesthood  should  "  lord 
it  *^  over  the  heritage  of  God*s  creatures;  whether 
the  strong  arm  of  law  should  be  brought  in  to 
•Qstauo  an  ecclesiastical  dominion,  allied  to,  and 
conjoined  with  the  secular  power!  Thirteen 
jears  later  still,  the  whole  fabric,  cumbersome 
and  really  useless  as  it  was,  went  by  the  board ; 
aad  from  1776,  when  the  church  establishment  of 
\lrginia  tombled  into  ruins,  until  the  year  1785, 
when  a  re-organization  of  Episcopacy  took  place, 
there  was  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  of  confu- 
sioo  exceedingly  confounded. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  year  1725,  when  the 
reins  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  held  tightly 
as  to  politics,  and  loosely  as  to  the  true  worship 
of  God*  The  coming  of  Mr.  Talbot  into  Vir- 
ginia, had  not  been  unnoticed  or  disregarded,  as 
our  bo  nest  yeomen  had  supposed.  Gov.  Drys- 
dale,  although  less  rigorous  in  th6  discipline  be 
exercised  than  others  of  his  "  illustrious  prede- 
cessors,*' was  by  no  means  so  slack  in  his  hold 
upon  the  reins  of  justice,  as  to  permit  absolute 
**  treaaoo  "  to  stalk  abroad  within  the  bounds  of 
loyal  Virginia.  He  had  heard  of  Mr,  Talbot^s 
preieosioDS — indeed,  be  had  been  apprised  of 
the  aaroe  by  the  watchful  authorities  of  the 
**  fatherland,*'  and  a  writ  of  }:;r«iiitfntrebad  actually 
been  forwarded  for  the  protection  of  the  king's 
cause  against  all  such  sinners  in  church  disci- 
pline, and  against  "one  John  Talbot*'  most  es- 
pecially. But  all  this  was  a  profound  secret  to 
the  frteods  of  Mr.  Talbot,  and  they  went  on  help- 
ing him  officiously  forward,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence and  self  security,  as  if  the  **  ungod- 
ly Jacobites  '*  had  possessed  all  power  and 
authority  within  their  own  grasp.  There  was 
one  remarkable  circumstance  which  should  have 
been  held  significant,  had  Mr,  Talbot  and  his 
friends  been  disposed  to  take  wisdom  into  the 
account:  the  "parson**  in  charge  of  the  parish 
was  not  upon  the  ground.  A  sudden  indisposi- 
tion was  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  such  absence, 
bot  the  knowing  ones  were  shrewd  enough  to 
attribute  it  to  other  and  more  far-seeing  motives. 
"  Parson**  Haoway  was  a  prudent  roan  and  a 
close  observer,  and  was  not  likely  to  allow  fao- 
eies  of  any  kind  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
Some  considered  him  as  disaffected  to  the  reign- 
ing family ;  bot  if  so,  it  was  deeply  concealed 
within  bis  own  breast:  and,  as  to  politics,  he 
took  care  that  his  "  left  hand  should  never  know 
what  his  right  hand  '*  was  disposed  to  exercise 
itself  witfaal.  He  prayed  for  king  George  with 
most  decided  emphasis,  and  his  clerk  responded 
with  a  nasal  **amen,**  so  long  and  so  loud,  that 
Done  bearing  could  doubt  that  both  master  and 


man  were  the  very  embodiment  of  loyalty  and 
good-citizenship.  "No,  no,**  said  the  politic  Mr. 
lianway,  "let  others,  and  those  who  will — let 
them  embroil  themselves  in  difficulties,  as  for 
myself,  I  sbnll  keep  out  of  them.  1*11  have  no 
writs  of  king's  council  to  dispossess  me  of  this 
f^ootlly  glebe,  and  to  drive  me  and  mine  from  the 
comfortable  *  parish  living.*  *' 

The  morning  was  wearing  away,  and  the  warm 
June  sun  had  already  mounted  aloft  above  the 
tree-tops.  Mr.  John  Talbot,  or  "  Bishop  **  Tal- 
bot, whichever  we  choose  to  call  him,  attended  by 
his  officious  friend  and  patron,  moved  towards 
the  vestry  door,  and  at  the  signal,  the  congrega- 
tion ascended  those  old  stone  steps,  and  passed 
beneath  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  substantial 
door- way,  and  trod  the  flaxs  of  those  well- laid 
aisles,  and  seated  themselves  within  the  ample 
square  enclosures,  called  pews.  The  church  W&i 
filled:  for  expectation  was  upon  tip-toe,  and 
many  were  there  who  evidently  had  come  to  see 
only  what  was  to  be  seen,  and  to  bear  what  they 
might  bear. 

How  grandly  solemn  these  old  churches  ape  I 
Infinitely  more  so,  according  to  our  fancy,  than 
the  KiOKorbread  structures  of  the  present  twenty- 
four  hours  duration.  It  may  be  from  the  charm 
of  "old  antiquity**^»the  dust  of  hoary  centuries, 
that  falls  upon  the  heart  as  something  so  solemn- 
ly grand  and  mysterious!  One  wanders  amid 
relics  of  the  "  olden  lime,*'  with  a  dej^ree  of  su- 
perstitious awe  about  him ;  he  thinks  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  fleeting  forms  of  human  kind  that 
**  coming  like  shadows  and  so  departing,*'  have 
trodden  these  aisles,  and  have  filled  these  seats, 
and  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  heavenly  in-r 
struction  from  yonder  desk,  and  he  asks,  where 
are  they  all,  and  how  do  they  appear,  and  "with 
what  body  do  they  come? '*  and  the  echo  9end« 
forth  no  reply: 

*'  The  answer  la  a  silent  one, 
More  eloqueat  than  words," 


The  chancel  door  opened,  and  the  tall  attenu* 
ated  form  of  the  "  Bishop*'  appeared  ;  and  Mar- 
tin Hatbcomb  bad  his  old  eyes  "gladdened,"  as 
he  expressed  it,  by  the  longed-for  sight  of  lawn 
sleeves  once  again.  It  was  in  the  full  and  flowing 
robe  of  a  dignitary  of  that  hiRh  order,  that  Mr. 
John  Talbot  now  stood  before  the  Churchmen  of 
the  ancient  Dominion.  The  duty  of  the  day  ap- 
peared to  be  the  "  reading  of  prayers,*'  preaching 
and  confirmation ;  and  as  there  was  no  welcome 
attendance  of  parish  priest  to  aid  in  these  ser- 
vices, "  Bishop**  Talbot  was  fain  to  proceed  in 
the  performance  of  them  all  without  assistance* 
Never  within  |b«  w»lfe  of  St — —  cbor^bi  wiiti} 
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this  same  Sahhath  foreoooii,  ia  the  month  of 
June  as  aforesaid,  in  the  vear  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  our  moat  gracious  sov- 
ereign, lord  king  George  the  First  being  the  ruler 
of  land  and  aea,  and  the  acknowledged  Britannic 
head  of  **  these  American  Colonies" — never  had 
it  been  so  before,  that  prayers  were  openly  and 
treasonably  read,  within  the  hearing  of  all  and 
sundry  who  might  sit  there  present,  for  the  **  arch 
rebel  James,*'  Pretender  to  the  British  throne! 
Tho  step  was  a  most  daring  and  imprudent  one, 
and  involved  political  results  of  such  seriousness, 
that  noue  but  a. rash  man  would  care  to  encoun- 
ter them, — the  present  functionary,  however,  was 
that  same  rash  and  unthinking  man,  and  he  took 
the  step,  "uncaring  consequences/'  As  the  deep 
and  well  tuned  voice  of  the  "Bishop"  arose 
from  the  sacred  desk  in  those  time-honored  ser- 
vices of  the  church,  the  eager  ears  of  the  congre- 
gation were  intent  to  listen  whether  he  would 
dare  to  pronounce  the  forbidden  formula;  and  a 
positive  thrill  of  offended  loyalty  passed  through 
the  assembly  as  the  words  of  supplication  for 
"James,"  instead  of  "George,"  were  read,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  expression  of  hope, 
that  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors!  Every  one  felt  it  to  be  a  grievous 
fault,  even  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  spoken 
language  of  bare-faced  **  treason,**  and  the  Jaco- 
bites themselves,  of  whom  there  were  not  a  few 
present,  gave  an  inaudible  Amen,  responsive  to 
so  disloyal  a  petition.  A  sermon  was  then  preach- 
ed, and  the  rite  of  confirmation  was  afterwards 
administered. 

It  was  indeed,  the  very  first  time  in  the  Colo- 
ny of  Virginia,  and  that  too,  io  the  one  hundred 
years'  existence  of  the  church,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  same,  that  the  "laying  on  of  hands** 
was  exercised.  That  same  unmotherly  feeling 
which  had  prompted  the  authorities  "  at  home** 
to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  even  so  much 
as  the  manufacture  of  a  horse-shoe  nail  bv  the 
colonists,  was  influential  in  debarring  them  from 
the  benefits  of  an  Episcopal  head,  as  already 
stated.  Strange  harshness  it  was;  and  judging 
of  mankind  according  to  the  rules  we  now  esti- 
mate them,  such  a  procedure  seems  unaccount- 
able !  "  Bishop  *'  Talbot — and  we  wish  in  our 
heart  he  had  been  a  bona  Jidt  and  duly  consti- 
tuted head  and  father  to  the  infant  chnrch,  in- 
stead of  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  all  such 
as  "climb  up  by  some  other  way  *Mnto  the  sheep- 
fold — "Bishop**  Talbot  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  Episcopal  authority  within 
the  bounds  of  "his  majesty *s*'  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  he,  too,  was  the  last,  for  a  period  of 
full  seventy  years  further,  until  Bishop  Madison, 
in  our  times,  succeeded  by  popular  right  to  the 
•xorcise  of  the  functions  of  the  office.     The  last 


time !     Yes,  it  was  the  first  occasion,  and  it  wu 
also  the  last,  that  the  words  of  Episcopal  coofir- 
mation  were  heard  in  the  bounds  of  Virgioia, 
under  the  old  Ttgime,  as  when  George  was  king. 
But  the  services  were  ended,  and  the  few  who 
had  gathered  around  the  chancel  for  this  holy  rile, 
had  scarcely  retired  to  their  seats,  before  a  voice 
less  melodious  than  that  of  the  reverend  geatie* 
man,  was  heard.     It,  too,  was  the  voice  of  te- 
thority ;  but  not  the  mild,  and  gentle,  and  per- 
suasive tone  in  which  ecclesiastics  of  these  latier 
times  exercise  their  rights   withal;  it  was  ibe 
harsher  notes  of  civil  authority,  that  now  rote 
upon  the  ears  of  the  congregation  who  had  risen 
up  to  separate  for  the  day.     Far  back  among  the 
heretofore  silent  but  not  unobservant  spectators, 
was  a  deputed  officer  of  the  "  king's  majesty," 
sent  thither  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colofly.    A 
stern,  forbidding  look  had  he,  and  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  he  now  arose,  and  in  a  stenio- 
rian  tone,  commanded  the  congregation,  "io  the 
king's  name,"  to  be  seated.     Nor  was  he  diso- 
beyed, but  each  individual,  saint  and  sinner,  loy- 
alist and  Jacobite,  yeoman  and  gentleman,  each 
and   every  one  shrunk   back  into  his  seat,  as 
though  the  word  of  command   bad  fallen  from 
other  than  earthly  lips :  then  drawing  from  bis 
potket  a  formidable  looking  instrument  of  wri- 
ting, sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  same  within  the  hearing  of  the  astoo- 
ished  as  well  as   affrighted  parishioners.    The 
document  was  one  which  men  might  not,  in  any 
sense,  lightly  regard  or  afl*ect  to  disdain.    It  was 
a  writ  of  the  king*s  council,  and  was  directed 
against  **one  John  Talbot,"  who  "felonioesly 
and  with  malice  aforethought  had,  opon  this  fif- 
teenth day  of  June,  in  the  yearone  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  said  Colony  of  Virginia,  presumed  to  decline 
and  refuse,  before  a  public  congregation,  met  to- 
gether for  the  worship  of  God,  to  road  the  prayer 
for  the  king*s  majesty,  as  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided :  and  more  than  all,  and  worse  tfaaa 
all,  bad  with  violent  words  in  his  mouth  sad 
wickedness  in  his  heart,  made  open  declaration 
of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Britain;  and  thus  presoming  sod 
thus  daring,  had,  in  violence  of  the  statute  of 
parliament,  offered  public  prayer  for  James,  the 
Catholic,  so  called  'the  Third,'  andsonof  Jsmes 
the  Second,  late  sovereign  of  Britain,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  heirs  male,  were,  by  act  of  par- 
liamenr,  in  the  year  1668,  absolved  from  all  ceo- 
nection  with  the  crown,  and  were  declared  to  be 
aliens  thereto.     Aud  for  such  reading  of  prayers 
for  the  *  Pretender,*  in  place  of  supplicating  the 
majesty  of  heaven  for  the  rightful  aod  legal  oc- 
cupant of  the  British  throne,  the  said  John  Talbot 
is  hereby  declared  chargeable  with  the  crime  tf 
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TKBAsoir,  and  should  accordingly,  in  strictneu  off  that  no  violence  be  dona  to  John  Talbot  for  the 


justice,  be  adjudged  worthy  of  condign  punbh- 
ment.** 

Whilet  the  reading  of  the  writ  of  the  klng*8 
fooDcil  was  going  on,  the  individual  moet  near- 
ly interested  with  the  issue  of  the  transaction, 
bad  quietly  thrown  himself  into  a  chair  without 
leaving  the  chancel,  and  he  sat  listening  to  the 
array  of  weighty  charges  as  made  against  his 
own  peraoo,  and  aiming  at  his  own  life,  should 
the  officers  of  the  law  be  **  extreme  to  mark 
what  had  been  done  amiss,'*  upon  this  eventful 
day. 

The  eyes  of  all,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
toraed  apon  the  **  Bishop,"  as  the  hoarse  tones 
of  the  unfeeling  official  thundered  forth  the  words 
of  eml  ctnatktmn*  He  sat  unmoved  and  almost 
motionless.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  by  sign 
gave  he  aay  outward  evidence  that  he  was  the 
guilty  individual  named  in  that  same  paper  which 
bad  been  read  in  their  hearing.  An  ominous  si- 
IfiDce  ensued.  The  man  had  not  yet  finished  the 
reading  of  the  **writ,"  nor  were  any  measures 
iostitoted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  reverend 
offender;  and  the  people  were  too  much  aston- 
iihed  to  take  any  step  in  the  affair  whatever. 
Tbey  sat  gazing  upon  the  august  parties, — the 
migeaty  of  the  king,  on  the  one  hand,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  stem  officer  of  the  law,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  church,  as  shewn  forth  by  the  rever- 
end gentleman  in  Episcopal  robes,  who  sat  there 
is  the  chancel,  upon  the  other. 

Besides,  the  offence  was  a  palpable  one,  and 
it  bad  been  committed  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses.  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  evad- 
ing tbe  penalty  of  the  law,  if  the  law  in  its  severi- 
ty should  be  enforced.  Should  mercy  interpose? 
It  was  tbe  unhappy  man*s  only  hope.  The  si- 
lence was  becoming  painful  to  all.  when  the  voice 
of  tbe  "man  in  authority"  was  again  heard,  as 
be  read  from  the  paper  before  him. 

"But  the  king*s  council,  ever  jealous  for  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  have  also  such  an  estimation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  church,  as  will  not  vainly 
and  wantonly  permit  her  officers  to  be  degraded 
or  cast  down.  And,  although  tbe  offence  of  the 
said  John  Talbot  has.  been  a  grievous  one,  and 
SQcb  as  should  otherwise  merit  nothing  but  jus- 
tice nnmingled  with  mercy;  yet,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  former  services  as  a  self-denying  min- 
ister and  missionary  of  the  church,  as  well  as  out 
of  regard  for  the  clerical  office  and  its  sacred 
cbaracter,  together  with  other  and  extenuating 
circumstances,  such  as  the  mental  imbecility 
which  these  assumptions  and  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  said  John  Talbot,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, therefore,  his  majesty's  council,  with 
tbe  assent  and  agreement  of  the  Governor  of  this 
Colony,  have-  hereby  adjudged  and  determined, 


offence  so  committed,  but  that  he  be  mercifully 
forgiven  for  the  same.  And  it  is  also  further  or- 
dered and  decreed,  that  liberty  be  allowed  the 
said  evil-doer  to  depart  and  shake  off  the  dost 
from  his  shoes  beyond  the  borders  of  this  Cofeay ; 
and  not  only  is  permission  hereby  so  given, 
granted  and  allowed,  but  an  express  command 
is  made  to  that  effect;  for  if,  within  tbe  space  of 
one  week  from  this  date,  he,  the  said  Talbot, 
otherwise  called  Bishop  Talbot,  be  found  linger- 
ing within  these  borders,  he  shall  be  deemed  and 
held  an  outlaw,  for  whom  there  shall  be  exercised 
no  further  mercy.*' 

The  bluff  officer  of  justice  paused  in  his  worlc 
of  passing  sentence  upon  a  **  Bishop,**  and  the 
people  breathed  more  freely  when  tbey  came  to 
learn  that  the  sacredness  of  tbe  church  was  oot 
to  be  visited  with  unhallowed  hands,  and  that 
the  reverend  wrong-doer  might  have  permission 
to  depart  as  he  came. 

But  he  had  not  yet  done  with  theMoomed  and 
devoted  John  Talbot,  who  having  been  forgiven 
for  one  offence,  must  now  be  punished  for  anoth- 
er; and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  pronounce  a 
further  sentence,  namely,  a  sentence  of  deposit 
tlon  in  the  name  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,"  against 
the  said  Talbot,  a  "  Missionary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  same.'*  For  the  offence  of  rashljr 
taking  upon  himself  the  name  and  office  of  Bisb- 
op,  the  Society  was  justly  offended,  and  felt  great- 
ly indignant,  and  without  any  ado,  had  dismiss- 
ed this  missionary  from  their  service.  Owing  to» 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  Episcopal  functionst 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  him,  the  Society 
had  not  been  officially  Informed  of  their  Mission- 
ary's flights  of  fancy;  and  were  therefore  blind 
as  to  his  misdeeds;  but  now  retribution  had 
come  at  last;  and  with  a  stricken  heart  did-  the 
misguided  man  learn  of  his  degradation:  it  was 
a  fall  like  Lucifer's,  from  which  he  could  never 
rise  again. 

No  further  word  was  said  or  spoken,  but  the 
assembly  was  allowed  to  disperse:  and  men  mute- 
ly, and  as  if  conscious  of  having  been  accessory 
to  some  ugly  work,  separated  and  departed  for 
their  homes.  Our  -poor  **  Bishop,"  shorn  of  bia 
office,  and  of  his  ill-gotten  dignity,  put  off  bis 
Episcopal  robes  to  resume  them  no  more.  He» 
too,  obedient  to  the  stem  sentence  of  the  law, 
departed  and  made  haste  to  remove  out  of  harm's. 
%vay.  Disappointed  and  disgraced,  he  had  notb- 
ing  left  but  to  go  to  his  home  in  the  colony  of 
New  Jersey,  and  there  in  quietness  to  submit  to 
the  consequences  of  his  deed  of  indiscretion. 
John  Tnlhot  died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  tbe 
year  1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churcl»« 
yaid  of  St*  Mary's,  in  that  city. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  MOUNT  VERNON. 


BT  MAROARKT  JfTlTXIir. 

Go  ataod  within  the  minster  pile, 

Where  Englend*a  glorious  dead  are  laid ; 
Go  wander  tbroagh  each  solemn  aisle. 

Dim  with  its  deep,  historic  shade :— > 
Gaze  on  the  tirae-defyini;  roof,^ 

On  Bculptnr'd  arch,  and  tomb,  and  wall, 
And  find  imperishable  proof 

Of  that  most  reverent  love,  in  all. 
Which  crowns  with  art's  immortal  grace. 
Her  heroes*  hallowed  resting  place. 

Tread  where  the  stormj  heart  whose  throb 

Once  shook  a  continent — ^hath  found, 
Jn  peace  no  battle-shock  can  rob, — 

Brave  sepulture  on  Gallic  ground : 
With  lingering  step  and  moistened  eye. 

Through  Santa  Grocers  cloisters  straj, 
And  learn  how  grateful  Italy 

Enshrines  her  proud  ones  past  away ;— • 
Rearing  memorials  above. 
Unfading  as  her  fadeless  love. 

Turn  then  with  pious,  pilgrim  air. 

And  seek  Potomac's  lapsing  tide  ;— 
Stand  with  a  ihrobbini:  bosom  where 

Our  patriot-hero  lived,  and  died : 
Thread  the  neglected  paths  where  falls 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  still,— 
Look  upward  to  the  sacred  walls, 

Which  time,  unhindered,  mars  at  will,  •  ■ 
And  in  the  wreck  that  years  have  strewed, 
Behold— a  nation's  gratitude! 

With  cheek  which  shame  has  crimsoned  deep, 

Turn  from  the  humbling  sight  away. 
And  see  if  holier  feelings  keep 

Kind  watch  above  his  honored  clay : 
No  clustering  columns'  bound  should  shade 

The  spot  whereon  bis  ashes  lie, — 
No  arching  roof  bend  o'er  his  head. 

Save  the  blue  stretch  of  silent  sky : 
In  Nature's  minster,  vaiitand  free, 
'Tis  meet  Ais  burial-place  should  be! 

Nay,  shrink  not->though  a  thrill  of  pain 

Jare  rudely  each  subduing  thought: 
Becall  your  questioning  gaze  again,— 

This  it— the  hallowed  shrine  you  sought! 
Cbofce  down  the  throb, — dash  from  your  eyej 

The  indignant  tear;— see  how  a  brave, 
Free,  generous  people  testifies 

Its  homage  al— its  father's  grave: 
There— «n  the  unburied  coffin — shame 
Perhaps  May  let  you— read  kU  name ! 

Haste  from  the  desecrated  spot 

Where  tender  memories  all  are  dumb 
With  profanation,— where  no  thought 

Awe-laden,  or  serene,  can  come; 
Seek  out  the  qniet  slope  he  chose, 

Withdrawn  amid  the  sylvan  gloom, 
For  bis  last,  dreamless  sleep's  repose,-* 

And  there,  beside  the  riaed  tomb, 
Muse  proudly,  reverently  of  him, 
•Till  with  n  »^cef  tears,  your  eves  are  dim. 


'Tis  not  enough  that  in  our  heart. 

We  keep  his  memory  fresh  and  fair,— 
And  rear  with  love's  untiring  art, 

A  cenotaph's  memorial  there;— 
'Tie  not  enough  that  with  bis  name. 

Comes  every  loftier  impulse  blent*-« 
Or  that  a  nation's  pride  and  fame. 

Should  be  his  only  monument ) 
Pleading  humanity  demands 
A  simpler  tribute  at  our  hands. 

It  bids  us  reecne  from  the  rust 

Of  slow  decay,  the  halls  he  tred. 
It  bids  us  lay  his  precious  dust 

Once  more  beneath  the  chosen  mod  r 
That  so  when  stranger-pilgrims  come. 

No  longer  we  shall  blush  to  say,— 
**  7%M  was  onr  Patriot-father's  home, — 

HerCj  his  great  spirit  parsed  away ; 
And  where  yon  sheltering  branches 
In  guardi&a  beauty — lies  his  grave.'* 


3Sotlreif  of  35tm  ^orb. 


PiERRX:    OR  THE    Ambiguitiss.    By   HUUIAV   MsL* 
VILLI.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothere.    1853. 

We  know  not  what  evil  genius  delights  in  attending 
the  literary  movements  of  all  those  who  have  achieved 
great  success  in  the  publication  of  their  first  book :  but 
that  some  such  companion  all  young  and  soccemfal 
authore  have,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  almost  in- 
variable infisriorily  of  their  subsequent  writings.  With 
strong  intellects,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  inliienoe 
of  this  unhappy  minister  will  be  lasting,  but  with  fkr  the 
greater  number  it  continues  until  tbt^ir  repotatioa  is 
wholly  gone,  or  as  the  phrase  runs, — titey  hat>e  ttrUttu 
ihemteUfeM  out.  Mr.  Melville  would  really  seen  to  be 
one  of  this  class.  Few  books  ever  rose  so  rapidly  and  de- 
servedly into  popular  favor  as  Typee.  It  came  from  lbs 
press  at  a  time  when  the  public  taste  wearied  and  sick- 
ened of  didactic  novels  and  journals  of  travel  throng 
fields  explored  many  hundred  times  before.  It  prreeoted 
US  with  freah  and  delightful  incidents  fipom  beyond  the 
seas,  over  which  was  thrown  an  atmosphere  soft  asd 
glowing  as  that  hung  above  the  youthful  lovera  in  the 
enchanting  story  of  St.  Pierre.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  novel- 
ty, and  a  novelty  in  literature^  when  it  ofiends  not  a^aivt 
rule,  is  always  to  be  commended.  But  from  the  time  that 
Typee  came  from  Mr.  Melville's  portfolio,  he  seem*  to 
have  been  writing  under  an  unlucky  star.  The  nevader^ 
ing  nonsense  of  Mardi  was  but  ill  atoned  for  even  by  the 
capital  sea-pieces  of  Redburo  and  White  Jacket;  Mob> 
Dick  proved  a  very  tiresome  yarn  indeed,  and  as  for  the 
Ambiguities,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  seems  to  ui 
the  most  aptly  titled  volume  we  have  met  with  for  year». 

The  purpose  of  the  Ambiguities,  (if  it  have  say,  for 
none  is  either  avowed  or  hinted,)  we  should  lake  to  be 
the  illustration  of  this  fact— that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
young  and  fiery  soul,  acting  strictly  from  a  sense  of  dut«, 
and  being  therefore  in  the  right,  to  erect  itself  hi  direct  hos- 
tility to  all  the  univentally-reeeived  roles  of  moral  and  so- 
cial order.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  eonne  of  PSerra  the 
hero  of  tbe  story,  from  the  opening  chaptcri  wiihovt  oca 
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moment's  deviation,  down  to  the  *'  bloody  work  "  of  the 
final  catastrophe.  And  our  sympathies  are  sought  to  be 
enlisted  with  Pierre  for  the  reason  that  throughout  all  his 
follies  and  crimes,  his  sente  of  duty  struggles  with  and 
oTercoines  every  law  of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  a  bat- 
tle of  the  virtues,  we  are  led  to  think,  and  the  supreme  vir- 
tae  prevails. 

To  show  how  curiously  Mr.  Melville  proceeds  in  his 
parpow,  (supposing  him  to  have  one,)  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry for  us  to  give  some  hurried  sketch  of  the  story.  Pierre, 
then,  the  hero,  is  the  sole  male  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Gleadinning,  a  sprig  of  American  Aristocracy,  the 
idol  of  his  proud  and  accomplished  mother  and  the  plight- 
ed lover  of  Lucy  Tartan,  who  is  every  thing  that  she 
ehould  be,  either  in  or  out  of  a  story-book.  The  course 
of  true  love  runs  without  a  ripple  for  these  pleasant  young 
people,  until  one  day  there  appears  an  obstacle  in  the 
person  of  a  fair  unknown,  with  eyes  of  jet  and  tress  of  ra- 
Tea  hue,  who  demonstrates  to  the  entire  conviction  of 
Fiene  that  she  is  his  sister — the  illegitimate  offitpring  of 
liie  paternal  Glendinning.  To  Pierre  then,  here  was  a 
dreadful  disclosure — a  bar  sinister  upon  the  family  es» 
cotcheon — an  indisputable  and  living  reproach  upon  the 
nwQiory  of  a  sainted  father.  Pierre  was  therefore  pen> 
plexed.  How  to  reconcile  the  obligation  which  rested 
tipon  him  to  protect  his  father's  fame  with  the  equally 
bioding  obligation  to  love  hia  newly  found  sister,  was  in- 
deed a  puzzle,  and  one  which  he  proceeded  to  solve  ia  a 
»ery  extraordinary  manner.  Pierre  afiecta  to  marry  the 
dtrkeyed  one.  the  siater,  by  name  Isabel ;  by  which  agree- 
&ble  device  he  accomplishes  three  things — 

Ist.  He  drives  his  mother  to  the  horrors  of  lunacy,  in  a 
paroiytsffl  of  which  she  dies. 

Sod.  He  brings  upon  himself  and  sister  pettury  and  an^ 
f  uish,  while  endeavoring  to  live  by  literary  labor ;  and 

3rd.  He  involves  in  wholesale  assassination  by  pi8tols> 
poi»oo  and  other  diabolical  means,  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ter, makiog  as  nouch  work  f6r  the  Coroner  as  the  6fth  act 
of  fioueo  and  Juliet,  or  the  terrific  melodrama  of  the  For- 
ty Thieves. 

This  latter  state  of  things  is  thus  brought  about.  Pierre 
iuviog  been  driven  off  by  his  relatives,  sets  up  a  small 
establishment  of  his  own.  Lucy  Tartan,  recovering  from 
liie  earliest  burst  of  grief  into  which  she  had  been  thrown 
by  Pierre's  pretended  marriage,  and  still,  most  unaccount- 
ably. cIiDging  to  the  belief  that  Pierre  is  not  wholly  on- 
^(bful,  determines  to  live  in  his  presence  at  all  hazards. 
i^ut  her  brother,  and  a  new  suitor  to  her  hand*  a<iousin  of 
Pierre,  attempt  to  wrest  her  by  violence  front  Pierre's 
iiousehold.  Frustrated  in  this,  they  write  to  Pierrd,  call- 
ing bim  some  rather  hard  names,  such  as  liar  and  sedii- 
«r,  whereupon  Pierre, — in  no  very  good  humor  from  hav- 
ing received  a  communication  from  his  publishers,  declio- 
^f>  to  purchase  his  last  novel, — arms  himself,  seeks  his 
coa^in,  and  kills  him  several  times  with  two  pistols.  But 
Pierre  is  "no  sooner  out  than  taken  by  tlie  watch  *'  and 
escorted  to  jail.  Here  he  is  visited  by  Isabel  and  Lucy, 
and  the  latter  discovering  that  Isabel  is  the  sister  and  not 
ibe  nilstreas  of  Pierre,  there  ensues  a  fainting  scene,  after 
^hich  these  amiable  ladies,  for  no  adequate  motive  that 
^e  can  see,  proceed  to  drink  each  other's  healths  in  prus- 
»ic  acid,  though  not  exactly  with  the  air  of  Socrates  pour- 
iog  off  bis  hemlock  to  immortality.  Here  fitly  ends  the 
volume,  for  surely  in  its  *  shocking  department'  we  have 
"supped  full  of  horrors,"  and  yet  the  tragic  effect  of  its 
perujial  dues  not  end  here,  for  Lucy's  fate,  and  supposed 
infamy  *  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader'  any  de- 
sired quantity  of  despair  among  the  surviving  relatives. 

^uch  '\9  the  outline  of  the  Ambiguities,  hurriedly  given. 
The  observant  reader  will  see  at  once  the  absurdity  of  the 
principle  updu  Which  it  has  been  constructed^    Pierre  dis- 


coveni  a  sister  whose  very  existence  is  evidence  of  a  father's 
sin.  To  treat  that  sister  with  kindness  and  to  cover  over  the 
father's  shame,  is  without  doubt  a  most  laudable  thing. 
But  to  accomplish  it,  Pierre  is  led  to  do  things  infinitely 
worse  than  it  would  be  to  neglect  it.  He  not  only  acts 
like  a  fool  in  severingthe  most  sacred  ties  and  making  the 
dearest  sacrifices  to  purchase  what  he  might  have  obtained 
atamuch  lighter  expense,  but  he  justifies  his  conduct  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  false  in  the  extreme.  He  wishes  to  uphold 
the  just  and  true,  and  to  do  tliis  he  commences  by  stating  a 
lie — his  marriage  with  Isabel.  It  is  in  the  cause  of  affec- 
tion and  consanguinity  that  he  is  content  to  suffer,  and  for 
this  cause,  he  breaks  off  the  closest  and  holiest  bond  that 
exists  on  earth,  the  bond  of  filial  love,  thus  causing  the 
mother  that  bore  him  to  die  a  maniac.  For  every  duty  he 
performs,  he  is  compelled  to  commit  a  dozen  outrages  on 
the  moral  sense,  and  these  are*committed  without  hesitan- 
cy or  compunction.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Melville's  theory 
is  wrong.  It  should  bb  the  object  of  fiction  to  delineate 
life  and  character  either  as  it  as  around  us,  or  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Now,  Pierre  never  did  exist,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  never  ought  to  exist.  Consequently,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Pierre,  Mr.  Melville  has  deviated  from  the  legi- 
timate line  of  the  novelist.  But  badly  as  we  think  of  the 
book  as  a  Work  of  art,  we  think  infinitely  worse  of  it  as  to 
its  moral  tendency.  We  have  not  space  left  us  to  enter 
upon  this  view  of  the  Tolume,  and  we  must  therefore  leave 
it  with  the  remark  that  if  one  does  not  desire  to  look  at 
Virtue  and  religion  with  the  eye  of  Mephistopheles,  or,  at 
least*  through  a  haze  of  anitngwm*  meaning,  in  which 
they  may  readily  bd  taken  for  their  oppositee,  he  Had  better 
leave  ** Pierre  or  the  Ambiguities"  unbought  on  tha 
shelves  of  the  bookseller. 

We  have  received  the  volume  from  A.  Morris. 


A  Journal  or  Summer  Timk  in  trk  Countrt.  By 
the  Rev.  Robirt  Aris  Willmott.  New  York:  D, 
Appleton  Sl  Company.    200  Broadway.    1863. 

An  acceptable  reprint  of  an  English  work  of  very  rai« 
and  delicate  beauty.  The  pictures  of  country  life  which 
the  author  places  before  us,  are  as  shifting  as  the  phases 
of  the  great  banks  of  evening  cloud  that  August  piles  up 
against  the  southern  sky.  Here  we  have  a  bright  land- 
scape, there  a  gem  of  antique  poetry,  again  a  fragment  of 
literary  criticism  followed  by  a  historical  reminiscence-a^ 
all  tastefully  combined  to  produce  a  moat  pleasing  effect 
The  author  is  evidently  a  reading  man  and  a  thinking 
man,  and  we  think  we  may  add  to  this,  that  he  is  a  '  man 
of  feeling.'  The  **  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Coun^ 
try"  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  "Popular  Library  i'* 

It  is  for  sale  by  A.  Mbfris. 


j;.^ 


The  Men  of  the  Time,  or  Sketehet  of  Living  ^oiabies. 
Redfield.    Clinton  liuU.    New  York.  1852. 

We  have  not  the  remo'esf  idea  who  the  author  of  tbii 
volume  may  be,  but  we  highly  approve  the  design  of  it, 
and  think  it  very  well  executed.  The  facts,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  examine  them,  are  correctly  stated,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  useful  information  is  given  of  men  concern- 
ing whom  every  body  at  times  desires  to  know  something. 
The  one  glaring  fault  of  such  books  gotten  up  at  the 

north,  stands  out  prominently,  however,  in  this that  a 

yery  insignificant  figure  is  made  in  it  by  Southern  men. 

Such  *Nutabl8fi,'  for  instance,  as  W.  C.  Rives,  Minister 

,  to  France,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  Dn  Bachr  an,  James  H. 
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Thornwreil,  D.  D.,  all  of  the  first  rank  in  their  several  de- 
partments and  of  European  reputation,  are  omitted  to 
make  room  for  P.  T.  Baniuni  and  other  Yankee  charac- 

A^       tors  of  like  distinction.    Every  little  New  England  au- 

'  thor  finds  his  place,  ton,  while  scarcely  one  is  allowed  to 

come  in  from  the  Southern  States.    With  this  exception, 

^        the  book  is  a  good  one. 

'^  vv  Randolph  has  it  for  sale. 


Up  Coortrt  Letters.    Edited  by  Professor  B ^ 

tional  Observatory.    12mo.,  pp.  331 .    New  York 
Appleton  &L  Co. 


Na. 


We  take  it  for  granted  the  "  Professor  B "  of  tliis 

volume  is  a  pseudonym,  for  we  never  heard  of  such  a 
person,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  the  officials  of  the 
National  Observatory  can  ever  find  the  time  to  indulge  in 
the  dolcefar  nienie  so  gracefully  described  by  the  writer. 

In  any  event  Professor  B need  not  be  ashamed  to 

affix  his  real  or  his  full  name  to  Up  Country  Lettert, 
The  style  is  indeed  often  cureless  and  sometimes  incor- 
rect, and  there  does  seem,  here  and  there,  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  Willis's  A  VAbri;  but  there  is  so  much  of  health- 
ful  philosophy  in  the  writer's  lucubrations,  such  a  tone 
of  cheery  music  keeping  company  with  his  thoughts,  and 
BO  sunny  and  beautiful  a  serenity  imparted  to  the  scenes 
described,  that  we  are  content  to  overlook  the  errors  of 
the  author  in  enjoying  the  companionship  of  the  genial 
valetudinarian.  We  commend  "  Up  Country  Letters"  to 
the  reader  with  great  satisfaction. 

A.  Morris  has  it  for  sale. 


might  be  made,  and  yet  such  seems  to  be  tbe  Deflect  o( 
home  works  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  that  we 
very  much  question  whether  it  would  sell.    The  Howadjif 
we  predict,  will  meet  with  generous  encouragemfent  every 
where  for  **  Lotus  Eating,"  and  well  does  he  merit  it. 
For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  The  Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard,  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
By  Jo$eph  Bonomij  F.  R.  S.  L.  London.  Office  of 
the  London  Illustrated  Library.    227  Strand. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  under  tbe  general  name  of  the  '*Lon- 
tlon  Illustrated  Library."  Tbe  leading  feature  of  the 
prqjet  is  the  more  copious  and  satisfactory  embellishment 
of  works,  excellent  in  themselves,  by  wood  engravings  in 
the  highest  style  of  English  art.  That  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  this  series  no  one  can  doubt,  when  the 
exceeding  cheapness  of  tbe  volumes  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   They  are  to  be  sold  at  six  shillings  eacht 

The  present  treatise  is  an  interesting  and  labored  col- 
lation of  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  recent  inquirers  at 
Nineveh,  as  connected  with  tbe  Scriptural  record.  The 
illustrations  are  vetry  numerous  and  the  typography  is 
-exquisite.  We  have  received  the  volume  from  Messrs. 
Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  American 
«geut.<«,  through  J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city. 


The  Clifford  Family  ;  or,  A  Tale  of  the  Old  Donio- 
ion.  By  One  of  her  Daughters.  New  York  :  Haipef 
&  Brothers.    1832. 

A  novel  of  the  old  school,  with  chapters  of  prescribed 
length)  each  prefixed  by  a  scrap  of  recondite  p«»etry — a 
plot  moving  on  steadily  to  its  denouementj  unaccooipaoied 
by  any  extravagant  incidents — ^and  a  full  and  complete! 
*•  poetic  justice*  at  the  close.  We  are  altogether  inorant 
of  the  author,  and  know  not  in  which  direction  a^^und  ns 
to  look  for  that  gifted  daughter  of  Virginia,  bat  we  bare 
no  hesitatioti  in  saying,  that  few  of  either  sex  in  rbe  com> 
mon wealth  write  in  a  more  pleasing  and  flowingr  style. 
The  form  of  the  story  is  somewhat  antiqaated  skod  cum-* 
brous  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  the  **  Clifibrd  Fam- 
ily" may  not,  on  that  account,  have  as  maiiT  readers 
as  it  deserves,  both  for  its  natural  and  aninoated  repre^en- 
i  tations  and  the  high  moral  it  conveys.  A  more  attracLive 
I  and  commendable  novel  has  rarely  been  published. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Morris* 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  authors  fespeetlvely  for  sev- 
eral excellent  addresses  recently  published.  **  Vir^nia^ 
Her  Peul  and  her  Future^"  is  the  title  of  one  of  ihe^« 
pronounced  February  22d,  1852, before  the  Phenix  Society 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  by  Oliver  P.  Baldwin, 
Esq*  It  abounds  in  manly  sentiments  eloqaentiy  ex- 
pressed. **  The  R^ormaiion  the  $ouree  of  Axneriutm 
Liberiyy''  is  the  theme  of  another,  delivered  June  9th, 
1852,  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  by  the  Rev.  T.  V. 
Moore,  of  this  City*  We  have  so  often  had  occaieioD  to 
lend  our  humble  testimony  to  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Mr.  Moore,  that  we  need  only  say  of  his  present  effort, 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  man.  **  The  Lac 
of  Work''  and  "  The  Choice  <^  Pri^etwnu^  are  topics 
exceedingly  well  treated  by  T.  Bibb  Bradley,  Esq.,  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  one  of  our  contributors,  in  two  Lectures, 
each  of  which  was  given  to  more  than  one  audience  by 
special  request.  Mr.  Bradley  wields  a  practised  peo» 
and  brings  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  he  discusser, 
a  rare  mine  of  varied  and  profound  learning. 


Lotus-Eating  :  A  Summer  Book.  By  Oeorge  WVliam 
Curtis,  Author  of  '  Nile  Notes.'  New  Vork  :  Harper 
^Brothers.    1852. 

Barring  the  afieclation  of  the  title,  this  book  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Between  the  exquisite  descriptions  of  our 
pleasant  Howadji  and  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  Ken- 
sett,  it  is  almost  like  taking  a  Northern  trip  to  read  the 
book  through.  We  could  wish  such  a  poet  and  artist  to 
vii«it  the  Southern  section  of  the  United  Statesi  out  of 
which  excursion  we  think  quite  as  fascinating  a  volume 


From  William  Gowans  of  New  York,  we  hare 
ed  a  package  of  bis  recent  publications,  among  ^vfaicb  are 
several  works  of  established  excellence.  Tbe  Siog-- 
raphia  Literaria  of  Coleridge,  is  one  of  these.  As  Uac 
revelation  of  a  most  remarkable  existence,  this  joamal  of 
the  poet-philosopher  is  very  curious  and  interesting. 
Maxime  of  Rochrfoueauldf  every  body  knows  to  be  a 


markable  book,  as  showing  with  what  cold  and  cynical 
distrust  a  man  of  intellect  can  look  upon  his  fellow  bein^«. 
A  steel  engraving  prefixed  to  tliis  volume,  presenL*  as 
with  the  features  of  the  satirical  Duke.  Elemtemts  ».•' 
Thwf^kt  and  The  Phftieal  Theory  <^  Anolker  Life,  froa 
the  pen  of  Isaac  Taylor^  are  works  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, and  have  long  been  read  with  interest,  by  studeais 
of  mental  and  mural  philosophy.  All  these  volanxts  are 
beautifully  printed)  and  are  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Raadolpti. 
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MILDRED. 

FROH     »«MT    COUSINS." 

Fair  as  the  mooDbeam,  but  oh !  as  cold, 
With  her  eyes  of  blue  and  her  curls  of  gold. 
A  cheek  of  roses,  a  lip  whose  iDiile 
Could  e'en  from  a  cynic  his  sneer  beguile; 
Such  Mildred  was,  and  yet  heartless  she. 
In  the  zenith  of  all  her  witchery. 

Rife  with  mirth  was  her  silvery  tone, 
It  seemed  the  echo  of  music^s  own- 
Graceful  her  form,  as  the  queenlike  swan, 
As  she  glides  o*er  the  wave  in  her  plumage  wan; 
But  less  reckless  and  fickle  the  waves  than  she. 
In  herhey-dey  of  wealth  and  of  vanity. 

A  stranger  came,—- and  so  proud  a  mien 
Rarely  in  Lindore's  halls  was  seen — 
His  »oice  was  gentle — ^never  loud— 
Its  very  softness  awed  the  crowd. 
He  knew  not  the  tongue  of  flattery, 
He  breathed  no  sigh,  and  bent  no  knee— 

Which  Mildred  her  bosom  of  ice  within. 
Would  have  given  the  half  of  her  lands  to  win. 
But— he  departed  as  he  came, 
Tbey  knew  not  either  his  home  or  name, 
Yet  his  eye  was  the  star  of  her  destiny. 
Ana  never  again  was  her  spirit  free. 


flOPDON'S  STATUE  OP  WASHINGTON. 

The  most  interestiog  object  to  the  stranger  vi8- 
'ting  Ricbmoud,  is  the  majestic  figure  of  George 
Waahington  in  marble,  which  stands  in  the  cen- 
tfai  ball  of  the  Capitol,  midivay  between  the  en- 
traoces  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates. 
There  has  been  and  now  is  but  one  opinion  as  to 
tbe  merit  of  this  statue.  Those  who  were  con- 
temporaries of  the  illustrious  original,  have  tes- 
lified  to  its  accuracy  as  a  likeness,  and  all  who 
Wk  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  feel  impressed  with 
a  larger  and  juster  conception  of  the  imposing 
person  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

AloDsieur  N.  Houdon,  the  author  of  this  Sta- 
^"•i  was  a  French  sculptor  of  great  celebrity, 
'^hose  works  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
European  eonnoiaseurs  about  the  close  of  our 
i^Bvolutionary  War.  His  sitting  statues  of  Vol- 
taire and  his  Diana  gained  for  him  a  wide  repu- 
tation, which  was  afterwards  worthily  sustained 
h'  many  fine  efforts  of  the  chisel.  Among  these 
^ajr  be  mentioned  as  most  excellent,  the  atatue 
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of  Cicero,  which  represents  the  orator  as  de- 
nouncing to  the  assembly  the  traitor  Cataline. 
Houdon  also  made  numerous  busts  of  distinguish- 
ed persons,  among  whom  were  Rousseau,  Mar- 
shal Ney.  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  Houdon*s  most  remarkable 
faculty  as  a  sculptor  lay  in  the  exact  imitation 
of  whatever  be  undertook  to  represent  apart 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  statue  as  a  work 
of  art.  Every  point  of  the  subject  was  faithfully 
reproduced,  down  to  the  minutest  particular. 
This  faculty  was  wonderfully  exhibited  by  M. 
Houdon,  in  two  models  of  the  human  frame,  ex- 
ecuted for  the  use  of  the  French  Academy, 
wherein  the  muscles  were  shown  without  the 
covering  of  the  skin ;  and  the  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful chiselling  of  the  sword  knots,  the  epaulettes, 
the  cane  and  the  fasces  in  the  Btatue  of  Wash- 
ington, abundantly  evidence  the  exceeding  cun- 
ning of  the  sculptor's  right  ha^d.  In  recognition 
of  M.  Houdon's  genius,  he  was  made  a  Member 
of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  desirous  of  paying 
some  suitable  honor  to  Washington,  in  the  life- 
time of  that  illustrious  man,  by  a  resolution  of 
June  24tb  17ti4,  requested  the  Executive  to  take 
measures  for  procuring  a  statue  *'of  the  finest 
marble  and  best  workmanship.'*  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  then  in  Paris,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
selection  of  an  artist.  He  chose  Houdon,  and 
accordingly  in  July  1785,  Houdon  came  to  this 
country  to  take  his  model  from  life.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Franklin  and  remained  with 
that  great  philosopher  in  Philadelphia,  until  it 
could  be  ascertained  at  what  time  his  presence 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  family  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. A  letter  of  Washington  to  M.  Houdon, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Sparks,  under 
date  of  the  26th  September,  17d5,  sets  forth  the 
gratification  that  M.  Houdon's  visit  will  afford 
the  writer,  and  gives  a  graceful  pj*oof  of  that 
sweet  and  unaffected  modesty  which  was  the 
crowning  grace  of  his  character,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  that  *'  the  object  of  your  mission 
had  been  more  worthy  of  the  masterly  genius  of 
the  first  statuary  in  Europe."  M.  Houdon  re- 
mained at  Mount  Vernon  long  enough  to  take  a 
perfect  model  of  Washington,  with  which  he  re- 
turned home.  Three  years  afterwards  the  statue 
was  received  in  Virginia. 

From  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  we  learn 
that  M.  Houdon,  in  visiting  America,  had  in  view 
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HoudofCs  Statue  of  Washington. 
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a  more  important  object  than  the  fulfilment  of 
his  contract  with  Virginia :  he  wished  to  be  em- 
ployed by  Congress  to  make  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington,  to  be  erected  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. The  Biographie  dts  Contemporains 
states  that  an  order  fur  such  a  work  was  actually 
given  by  Congress.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not 
and  if  so,  wh^  the  work  was  never  accomplish- 


ed, we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  is  to  he 
regretted,  at  all  events,  that  so  magoificenc  asd 
invaluable  a  piece  of  sculpture  as  would  have 
been  an  equestrian  statue  by  Houdoo.  was  lost 
to  the  world. 

On  the  pedastal  of  the  statue  in  the  Capitol 
of  yirginia,  is  the  followiag  beautiful  ioseriptioa 
from  the  pen  of  James  Madison: 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Virginia  have  caused  this  Statue  to  be  erected 

as  a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude  to 

Geohoe  Washington. 

who  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  the  Hero 

the  virtues  of  the  Patriot,  and  exerting  both 

in  establishing  the  Liberties  of  his  Country, 

has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  Fellow  Citizens 

and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example 

of  true  Glory*    Done  in  the  year  of 

CHRIST 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  eight 

and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  twelfth. 


The  lithographic  print  of  this  statue  which 
we  now  give  to  our  subscribers,  was  engraved 
from  a  daguerreotype  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Pratt  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  The  very  bad  light  in  which 
the  statue  is  seen,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Capi- 
tol, was  not  at  all  favorable  to  obtaining  a  per- 
fect picture  of  it,  and  while  our  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  striking  attitude  of 
repose  and  the  lofty  bearing  which  distinguish 
the  figure,  he  has  not  brought  out,  as  we  could 
wish,  the  liqeaments  of  that  noblest  countenance 
of  all  time.  Still,  we  feel  assured  that  the  en- 
graving will  he  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

It  has  long  been  to  us  a  matter  of  much  con- 
cern, that  this  gem  of  art  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  building  which  is  liable,  at  any  time, 
to  he  dentroyed  by  fire.  More  than  two  years 
ago,  before  the  design  for  the  State  Monument 
bad  been  chosen,  we  mentioned  this  fact  in  our 
editorial  columns,  and  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  propriety  of  providing  an  appropriate 
pedestal  for  it  in  the  new  structure,  where  it 
might  not  only  be  seen  to  advantage,  but  placed 
be}on(J  the  reach  of  harm.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  our  suggestion,  and  the  statue  yet  stands 
where  it  may  be  laid  in  ruins.  For,  should  the 
Capitol  burn,  by  no  human  possibility  could  it  be 
\  I  u.  vtHl.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  lost  Can- 
ova'6  W  rinhington  by  the  burning  of  the  State 
House  at  Raleigh,  and  a  fine  statue  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  destroyed  in  the  Merchant's  Ex- 


change during  the  great  fire  at  New  York  in 
1836: — could  we  hope  to  be  more  fortooate? 
When  we  consider  that  the  world  contains  noother 
faithful  effigy  of  Washington,  and  that  Hurt' 
fore  the  loss  of  this  one  would  he  vtteiiy  tm^Kiro- 
6/e,  the  failure  of  our  Legislature  to  erect  ao  in- 
destructible temple  for  its  reception,  is  alti^tber 
unpardonable.  An  attempt  was  made  last  win- 
ter, we  believe,  by  the  worthy  Snperintendeat 
of  Public  Edifices  and  a  few  other  geutlemeD,  to 
get  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  erecting  a  suitable  shriDO  in  some 
part  of  the  Capitol  grounds  wbereiu  it  might  be 
placed,  but  the  sapient  Senate  of  Virginia  laid 
the  whole  matter  on  the  table !  There  it  not 
even  a  plaster  cast  of  the  statue  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Commonwealth,  and  although  six  copies 
in  plaster  were  ordered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  be  presented  to  several  of  our  literary  in- 
stitutions, the  first  step  has  not  yet  been  taken 
for  procuring  them.  Certain  citizens  of  Boston, 
lovers  of  art,  did  cause  a  cast  to  be  made  of  it, 
some  years  since,  by  Legislative  consent  and 
that  cast  now  adorns  the  magnificent  Athenssm 
of  the  metropolis  of  New  England,  but  it  is,  hj 
no  means,  an  exact  copy  of  the  original.  We 
do  hope  that  our  wise  law-makers,  at  their  tp- 
proaching  session,  will  repair  their  folly  of  the 
last  winter  by  voting  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
build  a  handsome  and  worthy  shrine  for  Ho9- 
don's  statue,  where  it  may  stand  to  keep  iJrre  * 
veneration  of  Washington  in  the  breasts  of  ear 
children's  children  unto  the  Imtest  geserfttiea. 


1852.] 
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CHAPTER  XllO 

tflS   STORT  GTT  HXZXRICH  BRU^NER. 

About  6y9  aod  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  retuni- 
iog  ooe  oight  from  the  opera,  hurrying  along  the 
Rua  d'OuyJdor  towards  the  palace  stairs,  to  escape 
a  shower  of  rain,  which  had  just  comraenced. 
The   street  was  dimly  lighted,  the  pavament 
foagh  and  plentifully  supplied  with  small  pools  ; 
besides  the  rain,  there  were  streams  pouring  from 
tubee  projecting  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses.   I 
could  find  shelter  nowhere.    I  heard  some  ooe 
Dear,  who,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  paccr  seem- 
ed to  be  in  as  much  haste  as  myself.    Full  of  the 
iloriee  about  robberies  and  assassinations  which 
were  happening  aknoet  nightly  in  the  streets,  I 
felt  rather  disposed  to  redouble  my  steps;  and 
this  disposition  was  increased  by  the  sounds  of 
a  sabre  clattering  over  the  stones ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  the  feet  of  my  pursuer  moved  as  ra- 
pidly aa  ray  own.     Determined,  perhaps  by  fear, 
to  discover  at  once  whether  there  was  any  cause 
for  apprehensioa,  I  slackened  my  speed  near  a 
lamp,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  gentleman  in  an  Austrian  military  uniform.     I 
was  a  good  deal  relieved  to  tfnd  that  I  should 
neither  have  to  run,  nor  fight,  nor  get  my  brains 
blown  oat  on  the  dark,  wet  pavement. 

"  Friend,"  said  the  officer  in  French,  "  you  are 
aoprolected  from  the  rain ;  a  share  of  my  um- 
brella i*  at  your  service,  ae  far  as  our  way  lies 
together."  As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  offered 
bis  arm  with  so  much  kindness  of  manner,  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it ;  and  without  waiting 
(or  further  introduction,  which,  as  an  American, 
or  as  an  Englishman,  I  ought  to  have  done,  we 
fell  into  conversation,  and  in  a  little  while.  I  al- 
most forgot  that  my  companion  was  unknown  to 
me. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  landing- slip,  the  boat 
bad  not  yet  arrived  from  the  ship ;  the  rain  still 
poured  in  torrents,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  accept 
my  new  acquaintance's  invitation  to  shelter  my- 
lelf  in  hie  cpiarters,  till  it  should  abate. 

He  conducted  me  to  a  house  near  the  palace. 
We  stepped  into  the  hall  or  vestibule,  which  was 
dirty,  and  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle  stuck 
agtinsi  the  wall  by  its  own  adhesive  property. 
Yet,  unpromising  as  the  whole  aspect  was,  I  was 
gratified  to  escape  from  the  streets,  which  were 
DOW  inches  deep  in  water.  A  rain  in  the  tropic 
regions  falls  as  if  it  would  drown  the  whole 
earth. 

A  broad  flight  of  stone  stairs,  with  an  iron  bal- 


.iistrade,  led  from  the  basement  to  the  upper  part 
lot  the  bullae.  On  the  bottom  9tep  a  stout  slave 
was  watching;  that  is,  he  was  snoring  over  his 
marhiinha,  an  African  instrument,  that  had 
droppod  from  his  hands;  its  music  had  probably 
lulled  him  asleep.  I  followed  my  host  up  stairs 
and  into  a  small  room,  which  presented  few  con- 
veniences or  comforts.  An  odd  fashioned  table 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  upon  it  a  lamp,  which 
seemed  to  be  one  of  Necessity's  inventions,  com- 
posed of  a  saucer  of  black-lookiug  oil,  which  fed 
the  smoky  blaze  that  drooped  over  its  edge.  As 
if  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  this  melancholy 
light  shed  over  the  apartment,  a  bottle  and  glasses 
were  placed  beside  it.  A  mattress  stretched  upon 
the  tile  floor,  and  three  or  four  decrepid  chairs, 
completed  the  furniture.  From  nails  driven  into 
the  plaster,  were  suspended  against  the  discolor<« 
ed  wall,  a  cloak,  coats,  spurs,  a  saddle,  bridle, 
holsters,  and  a  sword,  which  were  evidently 
some  of  the  professional  implements  of  mine 
host. 

As  soon  as  the  wick  was  properly  adjusted, 
and  began  to  bum  more  cheeffulfy*  my  friend! 
took  my  cap,  placed  me  a  chair  near  the  table, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  The 
cobweb  was  brushed  from  the  bottle,  and  hefilf- 
ed  for  each  of  us,  a  glass  of  generous  Vinho 
d'Oporto,  and  drank  to  my  bonne  sanU, 

My  host  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  winters, 
and  stood  full  six  feet  high.  A  first  glance  remark- 
ed nothing  hut  the  sofdier  in  his  military  air,  ele- 
vated front  and  moustached  upper  lip ;  but  a  se- 
cond look  discovered  a  high,  broad,  polished 
forehead,  shaded  by  dark  clustering  hair,  ar- 
ranged in  a  large  ringlet  in  the  centre.  He  pos- 
sessed a  flashing  blue  eye,  jetty  brows  slightly 
arched,  a  mouth  of  fearless  and  generous  ex- 
pression; his  chin,  the  finishing  and  key-stone' 
feature  of  the  face,  was  fufl  and  slightly  dimpled. 
Though  his  complexion  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  a  tropic  sun  in  its  tint,  I  know  some' 
young  ladies  who  would  think  him  "a  marvel- 
lously proper  man.^'  His  tones  were  persuasive, 
and  his  urbanity  was  such  as  quickly  finds  ita 
way  to  the  heart,  and  facilitates  acquaintance. 
Good  looks  and  good  manners,  are  positively  in- 
fluential in  advancing  a  man*s  fortune  in  the 
world ;  under  some  circumstances,  they  are  al- 
most as  valuable  as  ability  and  intelligence. 

*'  To  a  roan  of  the  world,'*  said  he,  setting 
down  his  glass,  **  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  condition  of  my  quarters;  I  have 
been  too  short  a  time  in  town  to  be  ready  for,  or 
even  to  expect  visiters.^ 

*'  I  never  look  for  apologies ;  where  hospitali- 
ty is  so  kindly  and  unreservedly  extended  as  it 
is  now,  a  man  would  be  ungrateful  to  expect 
them.   A  soldier's  ever-changing  life  during  war» 
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does  not  permit  him  to  think  of  pleasure,  or  pre- 
paring a  permanent  establishment  for  the  recep- 
tion of  friends." 

•*  C^tstvrai;  nevertheless,"  he  continued,  "ev- 
ery man,  be  bis  circumstances  what  they  may, 
owes  to  society  and  himself,  provision  for  the 
reception  of  friends.  I  have  been  here  only  two 
days;  I  move  in  two  more,  and  from  the  entire 
absence  of  sociability  among  the  Brazilians  of 
this  place,  I  did  not  anticipate  a  visit." 

'*  I  am  told  there  is  very  little  social  rntercourse 
even  among  themselves?  ^ 

**  There  is.  in  fact,  none,  unless  it  be  with 
persons  of  the  same  family ;  but  the  families  here 
are  generally  extensive,  for  cousins  of  the  re- 
motest consanguinity,  are  always  reckoned 
amongst  the  kindred.  The  existing  war  and  par- 
ty politics  might  excuse  any  other  people-  So- 
ciety here,  is  shackled  by  the  stiff*  mannerism  that 
characterized  the  Portuguese  a  hundred  years 
back  ;  though  fond  of  amusement  they  dislike  ex- 
pense, and  no  matter  how  many  entertainments 
they  may  accept  from  foreign  residents,  they 
seldom  ever  think  of  repaying  such  civilities." 

**Then  a  residence  in  Rio  offers  few  attrac- 
tions to  foreigners  ?  '* 

'*  For  a  man  of  social  propensities,  it  is  an  exile. 
Europeans  are  retained  here  only  by  mterest. 
Though  I  am  somewhat  in  favor  and  expect  pre- 
ferment, that  consideration  alone  would  not  in- 
duce me  to  remain  an  hour.  I  came  here  with 
her  Imperial  Highness,  the  Empress:  and  from 
necessity,  together  with  some  little  loyalty  to  her 
house,  I  continue  in  her  service.*' 

After  a  pause,  he  continued : 

"There  are  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
sometimes  placed  at  an  early  age,  beyond  our 
control,  that  determine  the  course  of  future  life, 
and  cast  a  shade  over  the  feelings  and  hopes, 
which,  even  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  caonot 
dispel.*' 

"  Perhaps  that  may  be  due  to  want  of  conduct 
in  ourselves,  rather  than  to  the  circumstances  of 
which  we  complain.  The  habit  of  controlling 
our  own  passions,  and  of  perceiving  what  is  fa- 
vorable to  us  when  in  difficulty,  is  calculated  to 
alleviate,  and  finally  to  obliterate  those  sorrows 
which  spring  from  disappointment." 

He  answered  in  a  deep  sigh ;  began  to  beat 
the  DeviPs  tattoo,  and  looked  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing interrogatively,  for  something  to  say.  It 
was  evident  from  his  tone  and  expression  of 
countenance,  be  had  unintentionally  touched  a 
chord  of  sad  remembrance.  To  relieve  him  of 
my  presence,  I  suggested  that  my  boat  must  be 
at  the  stairs ;  yet,  I  confess  curiosity  bade  me  lin- 
ger in  m|y  movement  to  depart. 

To  cover  his  embarrassment,  he  filled  the 
glasses,  saying,  «•  Come,  drink  your  wine ;  you 


have  a  long  pull  to  your  ship."  He  set  dowo  b» 
empty  glass  and  opened  a  window  on  the  varao- 
da.  He  seemed  to  contemplate  the  weatherdo- 
ring  a  few  moments,  and  said,  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  "  The  rain  does  not  abate ;  if  you  will  not 
bivouac  for  the*  night,  at  least  remain  till  it  is 
over.  Your  boat  must  have  gone ;  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  share  my  quarters  with  yon,  and  to 
endeavor  to  help  off"  the  time.  Yoo  have  per- 
ceived that  I  have  touched  a  train  of  not  very 
pleasing  recollections,  and  I  will  gratify  a  curi- 
osity which  I  suspect  in  you,  by  relating  the  oat- 
lines  of  a  little  history.  It  will  be  like  confessing 
to  an  unknown  priest,  for  it  is  not  probable  we 
shall  meet  again  after  to-night." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  for  his  frank  confidence, 
aird  hoped  that  this  meeting  might  be  the  begin- 
ning of  more  intimate  relations  than  commonly 
exist  between  a  veiled  penitent  and  an  nnknovn 
confessor,  and  as  a  step  towards  better  acqoain- 
tance  I  handed  him  my  card.  He  gave  me  bis 
own  in  return,  observing,  "  now  we  are  introdaced 
without  making  any  one  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences.*' My  host  proved  to  be  an  Anstrian, 
named  Heinricb  Brunner.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  ran  his  fingers  through  bis  hair,  as  if  to 
collect  bis  scattered  memories,  and  then  related, 
as  well  as  I  cair  recollect  it,  the  following  story  : 

'*I  was  educated  at  Vienna;  my  studies  were 
directed,  (in  accordance  with  ray  own  ineiioa- 
tion  which  my  parents  supposed  indicated  my 
peculiar  genius,)  with  a  view  to  a  militaiy  career. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  porpose,  to 
dwell  upon  my  scholastic  pursuits,  or  to  consider 
the  correctness  of  my  choice  of  a  professotn.  Af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  nry  pupilage,  I  remrned  to 
Felsperg,  my  native  village,  where  I  remained 
many  months  unemployed.  Ardent  in  my  dia- 
positioD  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  society 
of  ladies,  my  whole  delight  was  to  converse  with 
them.  One  attracted  my  undivided  adnriratioa. 
She  was  known  as  the  Rose  of  Fetsperg,  and 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  was  not  too  tall,  nor  were  her  years  too  few. 
Her  hair  was  black  and  worn  in  an  Italian  style. 
Thoughts  seemed  to  be  always  on  her  lips,  wait- 
ing for  words  to  usber  them  into  the  world.  Her 
eyes  were  sparkling,  vivid,  roguish,  yet  timid  io 
expression.  She  danced  with  infinite  grace,  and 
sang  with  exquisite  skill,  and  seemed  to  feel  the 
sentiment  of  her  music.  She  spoke  English 
without  much  accent,  and  her  German  rivalled 
Italian  in  sweetness;  she  seldom  spoke  the  Aai- 
trian  dialect,  which  is  considered  rough  and  on- 
couth  even  by  ourselves.  She  bad  been  edoca- 
ted  at  Vienna,  and  had  mingled  in  aoeiety  there 
long  enough  to  acquire  all  the  social  aceomplisb- 
ments  of  that  metropolis.  Such  is  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  KaterluB,  the  Rose  of  Felsperg,  a  small 
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Tillage  counting  less  than  three  hundred  fami- 
lies in  alL 

*^ Though  my  feelings  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  this  lady,  my  reason  di  1  not  entirely  for- 
sake  Due.  In  my  scbool-boy  visions  and  vagaries, 
I  had  frequently  traced  an  ambitious  path,  which 
vanity  led  me  to  suppose  I  would  follow,  even 
iu  opposition  to  destiny.     Devotion  to  one  wo- 
man bad  never  entered  into  my  scheme  of  life, 
onleas  it  might  be  *  to  amuse  me  for  an  idle  hour, 
or  to  please  my  senses;'  but  no  dishonorable 
tboaght  erer  invaded  my  imagination —the  win- 
ning of  a  heart,  for  the  sole  object  of  seeing  it 
won,  was  not  part  of  my  amusepaent.    I  never 
tboogfat  for  a  moment  that  my  attentions  could 
inspire  love  in  any  woman,  and  it  was  my  settled 
belief,  that  I  was  ever  unsuccessful  in  pleasing 
the  eez.  My  personal  appearance  I  always  rated 
low,  and  I  considered  my  qualities  very  different 
frona  those  calculated  to  charm  a  lady.    Enter- 
taining each  notions,  I  never  indulged  in  iite^^- 
Ute  eonvervations,  nor  did  !•  as  1  supposed,  ever 
expose  my  true  feelings  when  in  the  society  of 
Katerina.    My  preference  for  her  society,  scarce- 
ly known,  or  rather  not  admitted  to  myself,  was 
not  unobserved  by  others.    When  I  railed  at  the 
■ex,  it  was  supposed  I  was  in  jest  or  practising 
to  hide  my  real  sentiments.    At  last,  an  intimate 
friend  accused  me  seftously  of  being  in  love,  and 
from  him,  I  learned  that  tbe  eves  of  her  relatives 
were  turned  upon  me.     I  at  once  resolved  to 
break  off  the  intimacy,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  conceal,  if  possible,  tbe  reason  for  my  con- 
duct* 

**I  visited,  in  the  most  social  manner,  the 
house  of  her  only  sister,  tbe  wife  of  a  professional 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  entertained  tbe  strongest 
feelings  of  respect  and  friendship.  We  bunted, 
dined,  drank,  played  and  smoked  together,  so 
that  much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  each  other*s 
company.  He  was  decidedly  deficient  in  per- 
sonal appearance;  and  was  more  addicted  to 
conviviality  and  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  than 
was  agreeable  to  the  lady,  who  was  young,  ac- 
complished, and  very  beautiful.  They  had  one 
son.  In  my  reflective  moments,  which  were  few, 
I  used  to  think  if  I  ever  should  marry,  I  should 
select  a  wife,  iu  all  respects,  like  Frederics. 

** Business  often  occupied  ber  husband  during 
tbe  morning,  and  I  was  as  often  thrown  alone 
ioto  ber  society,  and  for  my  entertainment,  she 
sang,  or  played,  or  read  aloud.  Katerina  fre- 
qaently  made  visits  of  a  week  at  her  sister*s 
house,  and  then  she  joined  in  to  help  off  the 
morning  hours.  When  Getsmar  returned  home, 
we  rode  on  horseback  or  visited  our  friends ;  but 

m 

after  dinner,  the  ladies  were  put  aside  for  wine, 
or  for  some  gymnastic  exercise. 
''Thus  seTsral  months  had  pasaed,  when  I 


was  called  to  Vienna  to  receive  a  commission  in 
the  army,  but  I  was  informed  that  my  services 
would  not  be  immediately  required.  One  morn- 
ing, about  two  weeks  previous  to  my  departure 
from  Felsperg,  I  expressed  myself  warmly  to 
Frederica  against  military  men  encumbering 
themselves  with  wives.  *  What  then,'  she  ex* 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  *  is  to  become  of 
Katerina  ? ' 

**I  was  truly  amazed.  My  visits  to  Katerina 
bad  then  become  rare,  and  my  conduct  for  more 
than  two  months,  was,  I  thought,  sufficient  to 
remove  any  suspicion,  that  might  have  previous- 
ly existed,  of  a  deflrgn  on  my  part  to  seek  b^r  as 
a  wife.  I  therefore  affected  not  to  understand 
there  was  any  counection  between  my  opinions 
and  her  sister's  matrimonial  prospects. 

•«  *Then,  am  I  to  learn,  indeed,*  she  asked  in 
astonishment,  *  that  your  attentions  to  my  sister 
were  prompted  by  politeness  ? ' 

**  I  replied  that  my  attentions  to  Katerina  were 
paid  without  any  view  to  marriage,  and  I  did 
not  believe  they  would  fairly  bear  any  such  con- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  our  intercourse  was 
purely  platonic,  of  an  every-day  sort,  on  my  part, 
at  least,  both  in  word  and  action,  whatever  might 
have  been  my  mental  reservations  on  tbe  sobjecL 
I  believed  Katerina  regarded  me  as  a  common- 
place acquaintance,  fond  of  expressing  bisarro 
notions ;  indeed,  she  once  told  me  my  eccenrtrici- 
ties  were  infinitely  amusing.  I  frequently  said 
to  her,  as  I  have  said  to  others,  my  wedding-day 
was  included  in  some  one  of  the  very  many  years 
to  come.  She  wonld  laugh,  and  say  that  she 
was  confident  I  would  be  married  before  ber.  I 
remarked  further,  there  was  no  woman  I  admired 
more,  or  for  whom  I  entertained  more  paapect; 
butt  independently  of  other  objections,  1  did  net 
believe  myself  to  be  altogether  agreeable  te  Ka- 
terina. As  a  military  man,  as  one  wbo'  bad  set 
his  heart  upon  travel,  as  one  whose  means  were 
far  too  limited  to  maintain  the  matrimonial  slate 
in  the  rank  I  held  in  society  as  a  singfie  mas; 
as  one  who,  in  selecting  a  companion  for  life,  pra- 
ferred  that  his  bride  should  not  be  richer  then 
himself,  I  bad  again  and  again  expressed  my 
resolution  never  to  marry  while  I  pursued  my 
present  profession.  I  viewed  a  wife  ratber  as  a 
clog,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancing  in*  great 
enterprizes,  whether  of  virtue  or  of  misebief. 
Yet,  were  all  such  objections  removed,  I  con« 
fessed  Katerina  would  be  my  choice,  provided  I 
were  convinced  of  her  sincere  attachment. 

"'Then,'  she  sobbed,  'I  fear  my  poor  sister's 
heart  wilt  be  broken.' 

**  I  was  gratified ;  my  heart  thrilled.  I  asked, 
*  have  J,  indeed,  gained  the  esteem  of  so  admira- 
ble a  woman  ? ' 

•*  ^Esteem  is  a  cold  term.    She  Wves  yott }  ber 
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frequent  preseoco  here  is  attributable  solely  to 
the  circumstance  that  she  always  meets  you. 
She  watches  for  you  at  the  wiudow ;  she  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  tones  of  your  voice,  and  the 
sound  of  your  footstep,  her  whole  happiness 
seems  to  be  associated  with  your  presence.  If  a 
day  pass  without  seeing  you,  she  seems  misera- 
ble ;  suggests  that  you  may  be  ill,  or  wonders 
what  can  keep  you  away.  Inclement  weather 
is  not  a  reason,  in  her  estimation,  for  your  ab- 
sence ;  she  declares  you  are  heedless  of  cold  and 
storms.  I  have  ever  thouKht  you  too  generous 
to  trifle  with  the  heart's  affections;  and  I  confess 
I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  encourage  her  hope 
that  you  were  sincerely  attached  to  her.  Every 
member  of  the  family  has  anticipated  the  match 
with  pleasure.  Geisroar  and  I  have  long  regard- 
ed you  as  our  future  brother ;  yet  we  have  all  been 
most  sadly  mistaken.' 

"  My  plans  vanished.  New  scenes  flitted  before 
me.  I  faocied  myself  already  bound  to  the  fair 
Katerina.  I  expressed  my  abhorrsnce  at  the 
idea  of  trifling  with  the  affections  of  a  woman; 
but  I  did  not  feel  myself  chargeable  with  such  a 
base  act,  nor  did  I  perceive  that  I  should  be  held 
responsible  because  a  lady  had  bestowed  her 
heart  before  it  »was  asked.  Prudence  forbade 
me,  under  the  circumstances,  from  marrying  at 
the  moment ;  yet,  I  could  not  determine  at  once 
what  I  would  do,  and  it  was  agreed  that  our  con- 
versation should  remain  unknown  to  all  persons 
without  exception,  until  we  should  meet  again. 

**  1  hurried  home  and  shut  myself  up.  I  en- 
deavored to  investigate  the  condition  in  which  I 
stood.  At  first,  I  accused  myself  of  imprudence 
in  conducting  myself  in  a  manner  to  win  a  heart 
I  did  not  wish  to  wear ;  but  I  acquitted  myself 
on  the  plea  that  I  had  not  courted,  or  flattered, 
or  complimented  Katerina.  She  must  not  make 
me  the  victim  of  her  folly;  nothing  but  vanity, 
thought  I,  would  Induce  a  woman  to  yield  her 
affections  to  a  man,  before  he  had  clearly  mani- 
fested love  for  her.  At  that  moment  I  resolved 
I  would  not  marry  her.  She  had  no  right  to 
know  that  I  was  acquainted  with  her  sentiments ; 
indeed,  I  was  not  bound  to  believe  Frederica^s 
account  of  them.  If  she  deceived  herself,  I  was 
not  answerable  for  the  deception :  admitting, 
thought  I,  that  I  know,  she  does  love  me,  this 
knowledge  does  not  bind  me  to  sacrifice  myself 
to  her  fancy.  She  may  love  me  as  much  as  she 
pleases,  but  she  can  not  tell  me  of  it  until  I  give 
her  an  opportunity.  I  felt  safe ;  it  is  the  man's 
exclusive  privilege  to  ask ;  but  the  right  to  refuse 
is  the  woman's  still  higher  prerogative.  Yet 
why  may  not  a  woman  feel  love  first  ?  The  pas- 
sion is  involuntary;  it  is  unjust  to  chide  a  poor 
girl  for  transgressing  a  conventional  rule  in  a 
matter  of  involuntary  feeling.    Katerina  has  not 


hinted  to  me  in  any  manner,  the  state  of  her 
heart.  I  have  no  right  to  know  it;  Frederics 
has  conjectured  merely ;  she  did  not  assert  that 
Katerina  told  her.  Then  a  question  forced  ittelf 
upon  my  attention.  If  Prederica  were  absolnieif 
certain  that  her  statement  was  true,  has  she  not 
over-stepped  the  limits  of  delicacy,  of  right  and 
of  respect  to  both,  by  her  communication  1  Or, 
has  she,  regardless  of  these  considerations,  at- 
tempted to  practise  on  my  feelings,  to  secure  a 
husband  for  her  sister!  I  felt  ashamed  of  the 
suspicion  which  I  soon  placed  to  the  account  of 
my  own  vanity.  I  argued  that  if  she  were  mere- 
ly playing  to  obtain  a  husband,  she  would  seek 
a  man  whose  worldly  means  were  more  ample 
than  those  of  one  who  ventured  to  be  shot  at  for 
a  monthly  stipend.  Besides,  I  recollected  a  com- 
mon impression  prevailed,  that  Katerina  wooM 
some  day  inherit  a  sufficient  estate.  In  sbeit 
upon  the  anvil  of  fancy,  imagination  forced  a 
pruning  hook  out  of  my  sword  :  I  looked  tbrooffa 
a  short  vista  of  future  years,  and  saw  myself  at 
the  end,  in  quiet  possession  of  my  ckaktm  cm 
Espagntn  with  wife  and  children  and  all,  straage 
to  say,  without  cares  or  difficnittes  of  any  kind. 
What  is  fame  to  me  ? 

'*  What  jihall  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
To  make  the  age  to  come  my  own — ** 

**  Shall  I  squander  the  meet  vigoroos  of  my 
years  in  efforts  to  make  people  say  agreeable 
things  of  me  when  I  cannot  hear?  Should  I  earn 
a  nooniiment  and  epitaph,  they  will  not  be  paid 
until  after  I  cannot  see  the  one  or  read  the  other. 
What,  thought  I,  if  I  shonld  become  a  veteran  at 
last,  covered  with  scars  and  glory,  and  receive 
the  world's  applause;  even  than,  it  wiU  be  use- 
less ;  I  cannot  be  happy  left  all  alone  in  my  heart, 
singing  my  own  praises  to  myself.  The  laurels 
of  a  soldier  can  be  kept  green  in  his  eyestooly  ss 
long  as  he  knows  there  are  smiles— and  if  need 
be,  tears — of  affection  enough  to  preserve  them 
fresh. 

**  In  the  evening,  self-satisfied  and  baojrtit,  I 
walked  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Reseof  Fols- 
perg.  She  resided  with  her  father,  who  at  that 
time,  was  a  retired  attorney  of  cmraiderable  repu- 
tation and  some  fortune.  The  mother  of  Kate- 
rina had  died  in  giving  her  birth.  The  step- 
mother possessed  an  amiable  disposition,  aad 
was  thoroughly  educated;  she  was  regulated  ia 
her  conduct  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  rather  than 
by  any  kind  of  affection.  She  bad  the  eotiis 
confidence  of  her  step-daugbterst  who  seemed  is 
regard  her  as  their  true  mother. 

**  By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  door,  the  cool 
air  of  a  winter  evening  had  calmed  my  thougbti 
in  a  measure,  and  instead  of  entering  the  house 
I  passed  on,  determined  to  revoWo  tbe  ottsar 
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ooce  agaia  before  committiog  myself  for  life.  I 
coDtinued  mj  promenade;  and  had  I  not  stopped 
10  gaze  upon  the  moon,  I  should  not  have  gone 
back— »* 

**The  Devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief,*'  said 
I,  interrupting  the  narration,  and  lighting  a  cigar; 
'^but  I  beg  you  to  proceed." 

''Ye9«  sir;  the  moon  played  the  Devil  with 
roe.  All  my  afternoon  visions  returned,  and  I 
retraced  my  steps. 

**  Katerina  appeared  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
As  I  entered  she  pushed  aside  her  harp,  and  the 
last  line  of  her  song  fell  upon  my  ears; 

"Non,  non  je  n*aimerai  jamais." 

Bat  J  tfaoagbt  her  looks  and  tone  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  words. 

**  In  a  very  short  time,  we  were  tete  d  tete>  I 
was  delighted  ;  ambition  and  reason  were  melted 
in  the  furuaee  of  passion.  I  could  restrain  my- 
self no  longer,  and 1  said  what  came  upper- 
most. She  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  faintly — 
^Oo  not  jest  with  me — I  never  loved  any  but 
you — nor  can  I — .*  She  recovered  herself  in  a 
moment.  She  looked  up;  and  there  was  so  much 
affection  and  goodness  in  the  look,  as  she  fal- 
teriogly  said — *  I  have  parents — ^you  have  mother 
and  father,'  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget  it ;  I  be- 
lieve my  capacity  of  bliss  was  in  that  moment 
filled. 

*'  Late  that  night,  the  father— a  man  of  few 
words — entered  the  room.  I  informed  him  of 
what  had  occurred.  For  a  while,  he  remained 
Mleat ;  but  his  countenance  was  free  from  any 
shade  of  displeasure,  and  yet  it  was  cold  and  un- 
concerned, as  if  he  were  examining  the  merits  of 
a  cause  for  which  he  would  receive  no  fee.  My 
anxiety  was  at  last  relieved;  he  said  slowly — 
*lf  Katerina  is  satisfied,  I  cannot  at  present  see 
any  objection.'  After  another  pause,  he  de- 
manded by,  what  means  I  proposed  to  maintain 
a  wife,  and  whether  I  had  become  aware  of  the 
fact,  that,  however  angelic  and  apiriluelU  young 
sptosters  are,  married  ladies  have  a  very  great 
many  human  necessities  which  can  be  relieved 
only  by  human  means.  I  replied  that  I  was  a 
soldier,  and  beyond  a  soldier's  pay,  I  had  no  re- 
BOttrcet. 

*'* Small,  sir!  small ;  very:  matrimony  is  a  ro- 
mance, if  founded  on  fact— do  you  understand ; 
but  if  you  travel  into  it  on  dreamy  conjectures, 
tQuching  the  ethereal  nature  of  love  and  ladies, 
itb  a  sterner  reality  than  was  ever  brought  to 
light  in  a  British  chancery  suit.  It  is  well  that 
Katerina's  mother  provided  four  thousand  golden 
dacata  as  a  marriage  dower  for  each  of  her 
daughters ;  my  affection  for  my  child  will  not  end 
because  she  becomes  a  wife.' 

'*I  ratoroed  home  full  of  joy.    Before  break- 


fast the  next  morning,  my  aged  mother,  whom 
may  God  bless  and  cherish,  cordially  approved 
of  my  choice.  My  father  did  not  object.  He 
had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth.  'Marry,  my  boy,* 
said  he.  *to  be  sure.  A  pretty  woman  under 
your  lee,  looking  to  you  for  protection,  will  keep 
you  from  running  risks  by  carrying  your  light 
sails  in  the  dark.  She  will  be  to  you  as  an  azi- 
muth, always  showing  your  variatiou,  and  there- 
by guiding  you  through  life ;  but  you  must  keep 
her  like  a  long  boat,  always  snug  within  her 
chocks ! ' " 

When  he  spoke  of  his  parents,  my  narrator 
seemed  much  affected,  aud  paused  to  trim  the 
light. 

"You  got  happily  through  your  courtship," 
said  I,  "  in  spite  of  your  reason  and  ambition." 

**You  shall  hear.  The  same  day  I  visited 
Frederica;  on  whom  I  now  looked  as  upon  a 
sister.  She  received  me  joyfully;  her  eyes 
sparkled,  aud  she  seemed  to  participate  in  my 
feelings : 

'  Se  iroir  aiiii6,  c'est  la  le  irrai  bonheur.' 

**Two  weeks  were  passed  in  a  dreamy  elysi- 
um.  A  thousand  plans  of  happiness  were  drawn 
and  rejected.  Katerina  drew  pictures  of  a  retired 
country  life,  and  seemed  to  long  for  some  spot. 
like  the  famed  lake  of  Geneva,  where  to  place 
her  cottage,  and  pass  a  life  of  love  and  charity ; 
while  I  was  to  be  the  John  Speisshammer  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  act  over  the  deeds  of  that 
worthy  burgomaster. 

'*The  engagement  was  known  to  all  Felsperg; 
every  body  said,  heaven  had  designed  us  one  for 
the  other.  At  last  the  day  of  my  departure  came* 
I  set  out,  followed  by  blessings,  and  charges  of 
Katerina  to  write  often. 

**  From  every  post  on  my  route,  I  briefly  in- 
formed my  friends  of  my  progress.  From  Vienna* 
my  letters  were  records  of  my  enthusiastic  love 
mingled  with  tender  reproaches  that  I  was  either 
forgotten  or  neglected.  Two  days  after  my  ar- 
rival, I  received  a  letter  from  Katerina ;  but  it 
was  cold  and  studied,  and  weighed  heavily  on 
my  heart.  I  at  once  charged  her  in  reply,  with 
a  change  of  sentiment,  and  released  her  from  an 
engagement,  because  it  seemed  to  me  irksome 
to  her,  and  because  it  might  have  been  entered 
into  unreflectingly.  But  I  implored  her  to  relieve 
my  anxiety  by  stating  faithfully  the  condition  of 
her  heart.  A  response  came,  and  never  did  pa- 
per breathe  more  sweetness  and  affection.  She 
dreaded  to  think  she  might  never  heal  the  wound 
inflicted  by  her  first  letter.  She  feared  that  ex- 
cess of  feeling  would  make  her  unhappy.  She 
longed  for  nothing  except  my  return ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent future  misunderstanding,  she  prayed  that  we 
might  never  be  separated  again.    But  beaidea 
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tbit  one,  I  did  not  receive  another  letter  until  my 
retarn  home,  which  was  at  the  expiration  of  five 
weeke. 

**  While  hastily  despatching  dinner  on  the  very 
day  of  my  arrival,  that  I  might  hasten  to  Kate- 
rina,  I  received  a  third  letter.  She  knew  not, 
she  said,  how  I  might  bear  what  she  was  about 
to  communicate.  She  regretted  that  it  wr8  her 
misfortune,  during  my  absence  to  change  her  sen- 
timents. She  had  met  another  whom  she  re- 
garded as  my  superior  in  every  particular,  and  to 
him  she  had  transferred  her  dearesc  affections. 
Yet  she  esteemed  me  and  hoped  that  the  circum- 
stance of  not  having  known  her  own  mind  would 
not^prive  her  of  my  frieodship.  She  felt  her- 
self a  peijured  woman,  but  was  sure  that  her 
present  resolutions  were  the  result  of  dispassion- 
ale  feflection!  She  said  her  first  letter,  dated 
ottly  two  days  after  ny  departure,  was  written 
with  her  present  impressions;  and  her  second 
w«s  written  because  she  felt  that  ray  affections 
dieeerved  such  a  return,  and  my  letter  such  a  re- 
|»ly,  and  concluded  by  invoking  heaven's  blessiug 
upon  ino. 

**  Without  discovering  to  my  family  that  this 
precious  epistle  contained  anything  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature,  I  ended  my  meal,  but  with 
much  less  impatience  and  much  less  gusto  than 
I  had  begun  it. 

**I  hastened  to  Geismar's.  In  a  short  time 
Frederica  entered  the  drawing-room  alone,  bear- 
ing in  her  hand  a  pretty  casket.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  they  met  mine,  and  I  inquired  what 
tiad  happened  to  caase  her  to  weep.  *Oh,* 
•he  eiclaimed,  *who  could  have  dreamed  of 
«och  conduct  in  Katerina  ?*  I  still  affected  igno- 
rance and  composure  and  asked,  *  What  has  she 
done  ?'  She  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  de- 
floanded  with  effort,  *  Have  you,  or  have  you  not 
received  a  letter  from  Katerina  to-day  V 

**l  replied  affirmatively ;  but  until  that  moment 
f  bad  doubted  it  was  truly  from  Katerina.  I  said 
it  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  and  perhaps  might 
«xert  an  unhappy  influence  on  my  future  life. 

**  I  DOW  learned  that  soon  after  I  had  gone  to 
Vienna,  Katerina  attended  a  ball  given  in  honor 
of  the  birth-day  of  our  Princess.  She  met  there 
an  officer  who,  though  a  soldier  of  admitted  cour- 
age was  a  noted  libertine.  He  was  considered  a 
very  handsome  man  among  ladies,  and  his  man- 
tiers  were  graceful,  and  his  voice  and  language 
were  most  persuasive.  He  seemed  to  possess  a 
power  which  is  attributed  to  certain  animals  of 
fascinating  the  objects  of  their  prey,  and  when 
■fais  admiration  rested  upon  a  lady,  it  boded  ill. 
She  became  enamoured  of  this  man  and  seized 
•very  opportunity  to  throw  herself  in  his  way; 
and,  upon  a  very  slight  invitation,  spent  several 
days  at  hU  father's  house,  situated  in  a  romantic 


spot  about  two  leagues  from  Felsperg.  His  sis- 
ter was  a  woman  whose  disposition  was  similar 
to  his  own,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  co- 
quette of  many  years*  experience.  A  passiog 
acquaintance,  but  of  long  standing  with  Kate- 
rina, was,  at  the  birth-night  ball,  suddenly  ripen- 
ed into  intimacy.  This  lady  readily  eulisted  un- 
der her  brother's  banner,  and  practised  every 
female  art  and  blandishment  to  assist  the  Cap- 
tain in  gaining  the  heart  of  Katerina,  for  whom 
she  believed  he  really  entertained  some  honest 
affection;  and  she  thought,  if  a  marriage  could 
be  effected,  it  would  be  the  means  of  reclaiming 
the  only  person  whom  she  truly  loved.  She  be- 
lieved with  him,  that  'all  is  fair  in  love  aod 
war.'  With  a  view  to  increasing  an  intimacy 
already  begun,  a  sleighing  party  was  got  up,  aod 
a  dance  was  given  at  the  Captain's;  for  they 
were  aware  that  Katerina's  disposition  bad  not 
been  strongly  towards  them,  a  circumstance 
which  served  to  stimulate  pursuit.  In  a  short 
time  Katerina  was  brought  to  listen  compla- 
cently to  his  suit,  in  spite  of  many  and  various 
representations  made  to  her  of  the  impropriety  of 
being  in  the  society  of  such  a  man.  At  that  pe- 
riod no  one  supposed  his  attentions  were  agree- 
able to  her;  aud  she  was  once  asked  by  Frede- 
rica whether  she  did  not  perceive  an  indelicacy 
in  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  any 
man  during  my  absence,  aud  particularly  with 
one  of  doubtful  reputation.  She  was  angered 
by  the  question,  and  claimed  to  be  still  her  own 
mistress,  and  to  associate  with  whom  she  pleased. 

**  Katerina  visited  Frederica  that  morning  for 
the  first  time  during  three  weeks,  and  had  left 
for  me  two  parcels ;  one  contained  the  letters  I 
had  written,  and  the  other  several  gifts  I  had 
made  at  different  times.  The  package  of  letters, 
without  breaking  the  seal*  I  put  at  once  into  dw 
fire ;  the  presents  thus  cast  back  upon  my  bands 
I  retained.  I  gave  Frederica  the  three  comoio- 
nications,  all  I  had  ever  received,  and  gave  ber 
my  permission  to  read  them.  She  wept,  sad 
declared  it  grieved  her  to  see  me  bear  such  a  dis- 
appointment without  a  tear.  I  told  her  it  was 
not  an  occasion  of  sorrow;  that  I  should  be 
congratulated  that  heaven  had  delivered  me  from 
the  misery  which  must  have  followed  a  oatoa 
with  a  faithless  womaa. 

**  I  assured  Frederica,  however,  that  the  coa- 
duct  of  Katerina  could  not  affect  the  esteem  1 
entertained  for  her  and  Geismar,  or  influence  raj 
intercourse  with  society  generally,  and  laueh 
less  iaterropt  my  visits  to  a  house  where  I  bad 
always  experienced  affbctiouate  considerstioo. 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  my  prospects  in  life  were 
not  blighted  by  unkind  treatment  of  one  of  the 
many  ladies  who  honored  me  with  regard. 

•'The  following  day  I  calM  on  tho  father  of 
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Kateriiia,  bur  met  her  stepmother.  Our  cutiver* 
satioQ  was  general,  chough  on  her  part  constrain 
ed,  for  she  was  piqued  to  know  the  state  of  my 
feelings,  yet  she  refrained  from  asking  any  ques- 
tion rill  I  was  about  to  take  leave.  She  then 
observed,  •!  suppose  you  will  now,  (emphasi- 
Biog  the  raonosyllable,)  be  quite  aniiuus  to  join 
your  regiment.' 

*'  I  replied,  not  more  so  now  than  I  ever  had 
been,  and  I  begged  her  not  to  imagine  I  was  to 
bo  driven  from  friends  and  family  by  a  woman 
who^e  conduct  had  rendered  her  indifferent  tome. 

*'When  I  met  her  father,  he  pressed  my  hand 
warmly  and  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears.  •  How 
can  I  express  my  grief  and  disappointment?* 
said  he.  'Perhaps you  think  I  might  have  pre- 
vented it;  but  [  acted  upon  a  resolution,  long 
since  formed,  never  to  encourage  or  oppose  an\ 
matrimonial  arrangement  of  my  children,  unless 
it  were  clearly  disgraceful.  You  are  not  tht^ 
first  man  who  has  been  jilted.  This  will  nor 
trouble  you  long ;  it  is  not  much  worse  than  los- 
ing on  a  favorite  horse,  or  choosing  a  wrong 
sauce  at  dinner.  I  once  came  nearer  wedlock 
than  you  have  done.  I  furnished  a  house  and 
went  to  bring  home  my  wife;  but  she  very 
coolly  told  me  she  had  just  changed  her  mind. 
I  felt  then  f  presume,  very  much  as  you  do  now, 
very  much  surprised  and  a  little  indignant ;  but 
in  two  years  I  was  married,  aad  then  I  wondered 
bow  I  could  have  thought  of  the  jilt  at  any  lime. 
Keep  your  feelings  out  of  sight,  and  you  will 
soon  get  them  out  of  mind.' 

"  y<»u  may  i magine  the  efl*ect  of  such  a  sermon 
It  certainly  did  not  soothe  my  pent-up  irritation  ; 
but  I  was  too  proud  not  to  smile,  to  keep  the 
feelioj;  out  of  sight. 

'*f  could  uiit  avoid  meeting  Katerina  in  society. 
But  I  refrained  from  all  mauifestatiou  of  reseut- 
ment,  and  deported  myself  towards  her  as  I  did 
to  all  ladies  with  whom  I  had  merely  an  acquain- 
tance. She  contrived  to  communicate  to  me 
through  a  frieud  that  she  expected  a  reply  to  her 
l»si  letter;  and  for  this  reason  I  wrote  a  note 
Waling  that  Madam  Geismar  was  in  possession  of 
ibe  tetters  she  had  addressed  to  me.  aud  in  reply 
to  her  declaration  that  she  felt  like  one  who  was 
perjured.  I  said,  that  as  far  as  it  rested  with  me 
she  was  acquitted  of  so  serious  a  charge,  but  itd 
truth  could  be  determined  only  by  her  own  con- 
science.  Her  change  of  sentiment  I  set  down 
to  ber  innate  nature,  and  being  a  woman,  she 
thdulj  not  bold  herself  seriously  responsilde  for 
iosiocerity.  As  to  friendship,  she  would  learn 
it  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  the  low  price  of  ask- 
ing it,  and  coucluded  my  really  savage  note  by 
wisbing  her  proposed  marriage  might  be  as  sat- 
isfactory to  herself  and  friends  as  it  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  me. 
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•»  The  dav  after  she  received  this  letter,  I  enter- 
«d  the  boudoir  of  her  lister  rather  abruptly,  and 
had  advanced  to  where  Madain  Geismar  stood, 
looking  over  some  drliwin|;s,  before  I  observed 
that  Katerina  and  one  of  her  fair  counins  was 
also  in  the  apartment.  1  bowed  to  the  ladies, 
and  hastening  forward  extended  my  hand  to 
Katerina,  and  expressed  a  hope  she  had  been 
well  since  we  met  last.  She  received  my  hand, 
grew  pale,  but  did  not  speak.  !  turned  and  ad- 
dretised  her  sister  gaily.  The  effect  was  to  send 
Katerina  half  swooniuK  from  the  room ;  and  I 
learned  afterwards,  and  I  fear  with  satisfaction, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  on  a  l»ed  for  several 
hours.  She  cc»mplained  that  my  deportment  fell 
like  ice  upon  her  heart.  But  it  soon  melted  be- 
fore the  fire  of  her  new  love.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  »he  married  and  I  felt  relieved.  My  re- 
venge died  upon  the  altar  before  which  ahe  be- 
came the  bride  of  an  unworthy  rival.  The  story 
does  not  end  here;  bnt  you  are  fatigued  1" 

**  No,  no,"  said  I,  •'  go  on ;  but  before  we  pro- 
ceed, let  us  try  that  Port  again.     You  know, 

•Every  drop  we  Bprinkle, 

0*er  the  brow  of  care 

Smooths  away  a  \%rinklet' " 

• 

"  True,  true,"  he  rejoined  ;  **  bat  it  is  not  the 
wise  way  to  get  rid  of  sorrows: — Allona;  qui 
n*a  pas  des  vices,  n*a  pas  des  jouissancts.^* 

Having  emptied  our  glasses  and  trimmed  the 
lamp,  Brunner  continued. 

**I  visited  Geismar*s  very  constantly,  and  1  met 
there  so  much  sympathy  that  I  almost  wished 
my  departure  were  more  diittant.  I  regnrded 
Frederica  in  the  light  of  a  sister;  and  opened  to 
her  and  her  husband  for  whom  I  entertiin  d 
great  esteem,  all  my  plans  and  prospects.  At 
length  I  was  called  to  join  the  regimenr  and 
learned  I  was  to  accompany  Leopoldina,  now 
the  Empress,  to  Brazil. 

**  When  I  communicated  this  news  to  Frederica, 
she  seemed  to  be  shocked.  I  was  much  affected 
by  such  a  manifestation  of  attachment,  aud  ex- 
pressed myself  gratified — but  I  said,  '  I  shall  voon 
be  forgotten  perhaps,  and  be  no  more  thought  of 
than  the  rose  you  admired  this  morning  in  the 
vase;  it  will  wither  and  die,  and  its  place  will  be 
supplied  by  another,  destined  to  enjoy  all  the  es- 
teem and  admiratiou  of  its  predecessor.' 

**  *  No  no,  Heinrich !  You  are  mistaken ;  indeed 
you  are.  You  think  my  feelings  have  their  ori- 
gin in  congeniality,  in  the  mutual  exchange  of 
kindness;  that  I  have  taught  myself  to  see  you 
as  a  brother — hut  alas,  it  is  not  so.  We  shall 
never  meet  again — Hear  me  to  the  end:  then 
despise  me  if  you  will.  While  1  encouraged  an 
alliance  wnh  my  sister,  I  was  guilty  of  loving, 
aud  looked  forward  to  your  marriage  with  horror. 
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Still.  I  thought  I  mij(ht  extend  kind  attentions 
to  her  hu8>)aiid  and  ihiisHootbe  a  consuming  fire 
which  might  then  hum  forever  in  secret.  I  was 
and  1  am  still  aware  of  tlie  guilt  of  the  thought. 
But  my  affections  are  not  subject  alone  to  my 
will.  I  make  this  disclosure  at  this  moment,  he- 
cause  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  leave  us 
without  kuoivint;  that,  though  one  heart  has 
played  yon  false,  there  is  still  another  whose 
every  pulse  is  yours,  which  beats  only  for  you, 
yet  will  never  yield  to  any  act  in  conflict  with 
my  marriage  vow.  I  pledged  more  than  was  in 
my  power.  Love  is  not  voluntary ;  it  cannot  be 
forced.  Had  I  never  seen  you,  or  heard  you 
speak.  I  should  have  been  content ;  but  now  I  am 
wretched.  Yet,  dear  Heinrich,  I  have  an  excuse. 
When  young  I  loved,  as  I  love  now,  a  man  who 
was  the  very  counterpart  of  yourself.  Through 
the  influence  of  my  parents,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  him  solely  because  he  was  poor,  he  was 
sent  abroad  and  never  returned.  Through  per- 
suasion I  married  Geismar.  He  loves  me  as  much 
as  he  can  love  any  thing,  but  he  is  cold  and  inca- 
pable of  ardent  aflection  such  as  I  require.  1 
have  lived  happy  for  a  time;  but  now  I  have  a 
grief  I  cannot  communicate.  While  a  sunny 
smile  is  wreathed  on  my  countenance,  my  breast 
is  torn  with  sorrow  and  anguish.* 

*'Her  tears  fell  fast;  and  her  utterance  was  em- 
barrassed. I  endeavored  ro  console  her ;  prom- 
ised to  be  her  friend,  her  brother,  every  thing  I 
could  be  honorably,  and  urged  that  my  absence 
would  enable  her  to  regain  control  of  her  feel- 
ings. She  labored  under  great  excitement ;  but 
she  at  length  recovered  somewhat  from  her  agi 
tation  and  said,  *  you  are  right,  Heinrich ;  this  pas* 
ston  must  be  crushed.  I  am  sensible  of  it;  par- 
don my  weakness;  recollect  I  have  trusted  my 
very  existence  to  your  honorable  keeping.'  Ai 
this  moment,  Geismar  himself  was  heard  ap- 
proaching; she  composed  herself  to  a  surprising 
extent,  and  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  both, 
and  the  next  day  left  Pelsperg.  I  soon  embark 
ed  at  Leghorn  for  this  country,  and  have  now 
been  here  more  than  nine  years. 

**  8oon  after  my  departure  Geismar  died  ;  and 
his  widow,  in  less  than  tivo  years  married  again. 
Such  has  been  my  experience  with  women;  and 
that  experience  has  filled  my  heart  with  melan- 
choly suspicions,  which  no  offbrt  of  mine  has 
been  able  to  dispei.  Before  I  knew  those  wo- 
men, I  lielieved  that  beauty  was  naturally  the 
shrine  of  truth  and  purity ;  I  did  not  fancy  that 
kind  looks  and  sweet  tones  could  ever  tneau  to 
deceive.  Wheu  I  found  myself  cajoled  and 
cheated  in  my  judgment  of  Katerioa,  ]  did  not 
regard  her  as  the  type  of  her  sex,  but  as  a  mon- 
strous exception  I  9till  believed  Frederics  was 
stnceret  and  wheu  1  discovered  she  fsas  faJse  and 


inconstant  in  her  attachment  to  Geisonir,  I  pitied 
her  condition,  and  was  silly  enough  to  fancy  thit 
to  me  her  affection  was  pure  and  unalterable. 
But  when  I  knew  that  in  less  than  three  year» 
after  her  solemn  confession  of  love  for  me,  she 
pled):ed  herself  to  be  true  to  a  third,  my  capacitj 
to  confide  iu  women  perished,  and  I  became  a 
miserable,  sceptical  misanthrope  in  all  that  re« 
lates  to  the  sex.  I  am  unhappy  because  I  am 
affectionate ;  I  seek  affection  and  demand  it  ar- 
dentlv,  but  dare  not  believe  that  it  exisu  in  wo- 


man.' 

As  he  concluded,  Brunoer  arose  and  paced  the 
room  for  a  few  moments;  ^d  then,  as  if  tocou- 
ceal  bis  emotion,  be  sang  gaily, 

Ce  n^est  plus  Ncns  que  j*aime, 
Et  N»rifi  n'en  iait  un  jeu. 
De  ces  ardeurs  infidelefi 
Ce  qui  reste.  c'est  qa'  en6(i, 
Depuis,  i  l*amoar  des  belles 
J*ai  m^le  le  go^Lt  du  via. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  simple,  and 
really  very  common-place  incidents  of  Bniooer's 
narrative.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  generous, 
over-sensitive  soul,  full  of  truth  and  honor,  and 
until  his  eyes  were  opened  by  rude  experieoce, 
believed  all  the  world  to  be  as  simple  io  heart 
and  mind  as  himself.  He  had  nursed  bis  sor- 
rows too  long  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  bosom, 
where  they  assumed  exaggerated  shapes;  and 
he  needed  freely  to  expose  them  to  the  eye  of  a 
friend  to  reduce  them  to  mere  nothings. 

I  remarked,  **  your  acquaintance  with  ladies 
has  indeed  been  uufortunate,  but,  my  dear  sir, 
you  should  not  forever  think  there  is  *  not  aLeth 
left  thy  recompense  to  be.*  If  you  persist  to 
judge  of  all  women  by  the  specimens  you  have 
known  best,  you  can  find  no  pleasure  in  female 
society.  Suspicion  must  remove  it  from  yoa  as 
a  source  of  happiness.  You  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  you  are  wrong.  Your  opinions  are  form- 
ed without  sufficient  experience,  without  foffi- 
cient  data,  and  your  sentiments  naturally  flow 
from  indulgence  in  this  disappointment.  Though 
Katerina  and  Prederica  proved  not  to  be  what 
you  estimated  them  to  be,  I  assure  you  there  are 
females  without  number  who  possess  all  the  vir- 
tues even  poets  attribute  to  them,  and  who  are 
as  pure  and  true  as  it  is  possible  for  humanity  to 
he.  It  is  not  just  to  suspect  all,  because  to  your 
narrow  experience  you  have  found  two  who  are 
not  immaculate.  You  do  not  reject  a  fruit  he- 
cause  you  have  found  some  of  its  kind  uDSoan<i; 
nor  all  roses,  because  you  were  stung  by  a  bee 
concealed  in  the  first  flower  you  plucked :  oor 
all  men,  because  some  are  known  to  be  d'whnQ- 
est,  nor  all  women  because  some  have  proved  to 
be  unworthy. 
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''Possibly  you  have  coufided  too  implicitly  on 
your  owD  disceromeutiin  your  own  ability  to  per- 
ceive all  the   merits  and  demerits  united  in  a 
^voman.     A  closer  observer  than  yourself  might 
have  detected  the  natural  inconstancy  and  fri- 
volity which  characterized  your  Felsperi;  beau- 
ties, and  recognised  in  them  exceptions,  rather 
iDodels  of  female  excellence.     Some  allowance 
roust  be  made  too  for  the  influence  of  education 
on  the   natural  mental  frailtiec^.    To  marry  ad- 
vantafreously,  is  the  grand  object  of  female  edu- 
cation and  blandishment;  and  with  this  object  it 
sometimes  terminates,  leaving  out  of  the  pro- 
j^ramoie  all  the  requisites  of  livini;  happily  after 
a  husband  has  been  acquired.     Marriage,  it  has 
been  said  and  perhaps  truly,  is  the  grand  climax 
of  a  woman's  life  in  civilized  communities,  to- 
wards which  all  her  natural  impulses,  secret  as- 
pirations and  ambition  tend — and  there  her  am- 
bitioo  often  ends.     We  should  not  take  it  amiss, 
therefore,  if  she  should  select  a  proflig^ite.  a  but- 
terfly of  fortune,  and  break  her  pledge  with  a  sim- 
ply virtuous,  high-toned  gentleman.     With  man 
on  the  contrary,  marriage  is  a  mere  episode  in 
existence,  which   may  engross   him  for  a  few 
months,  seldom  for  years,  when  he  finds,  only 
too  often,  that  the  lady  ceases  to  be  an  attractive 
companion,  and  he  feels  at  liberty  to  leave  her, 
time  after  time,  in  pursuit  of  business  or  amuse- 
ment.    And  this  too,  when  he  imagined  thatAts 
honey-moon  should  never  wane,  and  that  her 
society  alone   would  compensate  him  for  the 
whole  world.    Man  should  be  too  proud,  to  be 
the  play-thing,  the  mere  ruin  of  an  unsuccessful 
love,  almost  ephemeral  in  its  nature  and  dura- 
tion, the  gratification  of  which  might  have  ren- 
dered him  happy  only  for  a  brief  period. 

'  Bisogna  unifonnarfli  al  destioo.* 

He  must  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances 
when  he  cauuot  control  them,  and  not  reject 
happiness  altogether,  because  he  was  unable  to 
grasp  it  at  the  first  attempt,  or  in  the  manuer  he 
may  have  desired.  Life  without  woman  would 
be  to  man  a  blank  as  great  as  if  immortality 
were  beyond  his  comprehension.  And  take  my 
word  for  it — 

'  The  charm  of  life  that's  lost  in  lore. 
Is  never  found  in  fiime.' 

'*  The  very  affbrt  to  forget  serves  as  a  memento, 
a  rallying  point  for  the  memory.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  happiness  that  the  heart  should  have 
somebody,  or  something  upon  which  to  pour  out 
and  receive  its  affections.  It  will  not  flourish 
alone,  and  its  tendencies  must  not  be  restrained, 
but  encouraged  to  expand  and  embrace  all  that 
can  awaken  its  poro  aympatbiM.** 


It  was  late  when  we  cli>8e<i  the  coii\er9»tion ; 
ourpartingglass  draiiif'H  a  st'C«*iul  luiftie  if  t'inho 
d* Oporto.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds 
had  disappeared.  Bruuner  accompanied  me  to 
the  palace-stairs,  where  I  shook  him  again  by  the 
hand,  stepped  into  one  of  the  boats  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  soon  gliding  over  the  phosphores- 
cing waters  of  the  bay  under  hrfi;hter  stars  than 
twinkle  in  the  north.  1  reclined  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat  and  was  lost  in  reflections  on  the  story 
1  had  just  heard,  when  a  sentiners  shout  of 
**  Boat  ahoy"  brought  to  mind  the  realities  of 
my  present  position. 

On  subsequent  visits,  in  after  years,  I  met 
Bruntier,  and  learned  from  him  that  my  remarks 
had  opened  to  him  a  new  train  of  thought,  which 
resulted  in  his  quirting  the  Brazilian  army,  soon 
Hft<'r  the  death  of  the  Empress,  which  occurred 
in  December  1826,  and  in  establishing  himself 
as  a  merchant.  He  married,  and  had  no  cause 
to  regret  it.  Huring  my  present  vi^it,  I  learned 
that  he  had  retired  to  his  native  country  with  an 
income  amply  sufficient  for  all  his  desires.  I 
may  add,  I  have  no  (loubt  that  all  the  incidents 
of  the  narrative  are  absolutely  true,  »ind  in  the 
hands  of  a  professed  litterateur,  they  would  be 
sufficient,  simple  and  common-place  as  they  are, 
to  form  a  modern  romance. 


HTM. 

The  following  beautiful  Hymn,  fi-om  the  pen  of  the  late 
Francis  S.  Key,  haa  been  aent  to  tta  for  publication,  by  a 
distinguiahed  gentleman  of  Virfrinia,  who  haa  other  ua- 
pubiiahed  poetical  gema  of  the  aanie  author,  which  he 
boa  been  kind  enough  to  place  at  our  diflpoaal.  Our 
readers  ahall  have  them  in  due  time.-*[£d.  MesM,  ^ 

Ob!  where  can  the  soul  find  relief  fi-om  its  foesT 

A  shelter  of  safety,  a  home  of  repose  T 

Can  parth'a  higbeat  aummtl,  or  deepeat  hid  vale, 

Give  a  refuge, no  aorrow,  or  ain  can  asaailt 

No !  No !    There'a  no  home— 

There's  no  home  on  earth — the  aoul  baa  no  home  1 

Shall  it  leave  the  low  earth  and  soar  to  the  sky  T 

And  seek  for  a  home  in  the  manBiona  on  high  f 

In  the  bright  realms  of  blias,  will  a  dwelling  be  given. 

And  the  soul  find  a  home  in  the  gloriea  of  Heaven  t 

Yea!  Yea  1    There's  a  home — 

There's  a  home  in  high  Heaven— the  soul  has  a  home ! 

Oh !  holy  and  sweet,  its  reat  ahall  bn  there. 
Free  forever  from  ain  and  aorrow  and  care. 
And  the  loud  hallelujahn  of  angels  shall  rise 
To  welcome  the  soul  to  its  hoaie  ia^lhs  akies! 
Home — home—home  of  the  a*ul! 
The  bosom  of  God  is  tb»  hnat  of  the  soull 
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A  Line  of  Steamers  from  Virginia  to  Eu- 
rope. 

The  fnllovrin?  correspondeDce  commends  itself  to  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  hns  at  heart  the  commercial 
independence  of  the  South.  Too  lonsr  have  we  delay  pel 
action  in  a  matterof  nuch  importance,  and  it  d<iw  beromep 
HP  to  con.«idpr  well  the  roeauK  by  whk;h  the  desired  end 
may  be  accomplished.  That  sooner  or  later  the  city  of 
Norfolk  muflt  become  a  vast  commercial  entrrpoL M>cond 
to  none  in  America,  no  one  who  will  cant  hii*  e\e  upon 
the  map  and  trace  the  lines  of  railway  converafing  towards 
it  as  the  nearest  point  upon  the  seaboard,  and  at  the  snme 
time  wei^b  well  theadvantagesof  itsclimste,  ihesecnrity 
of  its  ample  harbour  and  its  proximity  toihe  open  ocean, 
can  doobt  for  an  instant.  But  we  may  hasten  the  day  of 
ita  prosperity  by  our  own  exertions,  and  the  first  step  in 
the  moveruent  canuol  be  taken  too  soon. 

[Ed.  Sou.  LU.  Men. 


RiCHMoifD,  10th  Sept.,  1852. 
l^.  H.  London,  Esq. 

Sir:  Mons.  c!e  MHtrpertuis  bimI  myself  have 
read  with  care  the  petirinn  that  in  1851  you  ad- 
dresfled  to  the  General  As^einhly  of  Virginia, 
and  the  several  documents  whrch  accompany  it: 
we  have  also  read  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  rhe  Union. 

We  have  given  the  more  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  important  interests  at  present  atfach  us 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  as  we  have  wade 
the  necessary  declarations  to  eoaiile  us  to  be- 
come her  ettizens ;  it  is  therefore  in  this  double 
relation,  that  we  now  beg  to  submit  to  you  some 
considerations  to  whieh  the  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments has  given  rise. 

We  have  seen  with  surprise  the  wonderful  in 
crease  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  their  immense  resources,  and  the 
glorious   future  of  prosperity  in  store  for  them. 

We  have  extracted  from  the  voluminous  re- 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  pro- 
portion that  each  State  contrihutesto  this  amount 
of  prosperity,  and  we  found  with  sorrow,  that 
Virginia,  our  new  country,  was  left  far  behiud 
by  other  States  of  much  less  importance. 

We  have  taken  the  figures;  arguments  which 
cannot  be  controverted. 

The  General  Exportation  from  the  United 
Stares  in  1850,  was  $151,898,720. 

The  General  Importation,  $178,138,318. 

Out  of  these  amounts  what  portion  does  Vir- 
ginia claim  ?     We  hesitate  to  write  it  for  al- 
ready we  feel  our  Virj^inian  hearts  beat  with  vexa 
tion  !    Virginia  in  1850  exported. only  $3,415,446 
or  about  l-45th  of  the  whole;  and  she  imported 


no  more  than  $426,599,  or  about  I -350th  of  the 
whole ! 

To  what  must  be  attributed  this  mnch-to-be- 
regretted  falling  off?  Why  is  it,  that  while  all 
around  Virginia  is  progressively  improying,  she 
alone,  from  year  to  year,  decreases  io  commer- 
cial prosperity  ? 

la  1769  Virginia  imported  $4,065,472:  attbe 
present  time,  80  years  afterwards,  she  impona 
only  l-8th  that  amount. 

in  1821  Virginia  imported  $1,078,490:  in 
1850  not  one-half  that  amount. 

In  extent,  the  State  of  Virginia  holds  the  first 
rank  among  her  sisters;  in  pnpnlatiou  thefoortb. 
Her  agricultural  produce  is  foremost  for  tobacco, 
flax  and  hemp;  third  for  lodiaocom,  aodfuorth 
for  wheat. 

1  do  not  allude  to  her  tast  forests  or  mineral 
riches; — we  have  traversed  the  western  part  of 
the  State  daring  the  Inst  three  months,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubl  that  she  holds  the  first  rank  for 
theste  blessings  of  Providence,  which  are  yet  of 
no  utility  to  her. 

Notwithstanding  her  population  and  her  terri- 
torial importance,  Virginia  remains  the  eij^hth 
State  for  her  exportations,  and  the  twelfth  for 
her  importationa! 

Let  us.  for  a  ifioment,  compare  her  with  New 
York,  the  giant  of  the  United  States,  and  mod- 
est South  Carolina,  the  latter  her  immediate 
i^eighbor. 

New  York  baa  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
dotible  that  of  Virginia;  she  exports  foorteen, 
and  imports  two  huudred  rimes  as  mncb!  Her 
tonnage  is  942,649,  and  3,16:3  vessels  are  entered 
in  her  ports,  carrying  1,145.321  tons:  while  she 
alone  exports  l-3rd,  and  nn porta  nearly  2-3ds  as 
much  as  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Union. 

South  Carolina,  in  extent  one  of  the  smallest 
States,  wirh  a  free  populati  d  of  t-3rd  that  of 
Virgiuia,  exports  four,  and  imports  four-aod-a- 
half  times  more.  Her  exportatioa  amounts  to 
$11,447,800;  her  importation  to  $I,9:«,7S5. 
17&  vessels  are  cnteretl  in  her  ports,  carrying 
96,619  tons  :  white  at  Richmond  there  are  8  ves- 
sels !  at  Norfolk  74 ! !  carrying  16J093  tons. 

You  ivill  pardon  our  having  so  minutely  de- 
tailed the  commercial  relations  of  these  diree 
States ;  we  have  ex  traded  thaiB  from  the  re- 
ports with  which  you  have  famished  us,  sod  of 
whose  accuracy  you  are  well  acquainted.  Oor 
object  has  been  solely  to  state  distinctly  the  back- 
wardness of  Virginia,  in  order  to  find  meaiiB  to 
restore  her  to  her  legitimate  rank  among  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

Your  feelings  of  patriotism  must  have  bees 
much  wounded  in  perusing  these  documents, 
and  we  know  how  strong  must  be  your  desire  to 
have  them  much  altered  in  fnture. 
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We  ask  ourselves  this  question  :^->To  what 
must  be  attributed  the  falling  off  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Virgiuia  ? 

We  most  remember  always  that  it  is  only  in 
this  respect  that  she  is  below  her  sisters  in  the 
great  confederacy. 

First  in  point  of  political  influence,  it  is  she 
who  has  Riven  to  the  Union  the  Iar<;est  number 
of  those  Presidents  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  glory  and  power  of  the  American 
people. 

The  national  independence  was  cradled  in  her 
ho^om,  and  she  may  ever  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  immortal  Washington,  so  justly 
named  ibe  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  does  it  suffice  chat  her  name  should  be 
glorious  in  history  alone  ? 

May  Dot  her  political  influence  itself  be  the 
cause  of  her  commercial  inferiority  ? 

Do  not  her  citizens,  more  occupied  in  public 
effairs  than  their  personal  interests,  employ  in 
political  debate,  the  energ;y  and  activity  which 
mi^ht  be  devoted  to  their  domestic  afl'airs?  They 
toil  for  the  general  good  aud  neglect  their  own. 
This  philanthropy,  hifjhly  honornble  it  is  true,  is 
prpjudicial  to  themselves;  they  forget  that  if  the 
iuten-sts  of  the  Union  must  be  defended  by  all 
the  States,  still,  each  should  also  think  of  her 
own  preservation. 

Tbc'se  reflections,  which  have  been  awakened 
lolely  by  our  sympnthy  for  the  Stare  of  Virginia, 
induce  us  to  endeavor  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
this  sad  state  of  affairs  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
aware  of  a  disease,  we  must  seek  means  to  cure 
it. 

The  immense  superiority  of  New  York  may  be 
atu-ibuted  to  her  railroads,  and  her  relations  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  principally  with  France 
and  England,  9  lOths  of  her  importations  coming 
from  those  countries:  itinust  be  therefore  by  the 
same  means  that  Virginia  must  regnin  her  for- 
mer position. 

To  intersect  in  all  important  directions  the 
State  with  railroads ; — To  enter  into  commer- 
cial relations  with  Europe; — To  crente  for  her- 
self a  Marine  of  her  own;— these  should  be  the 
objects  towards  which  all  her  efforts  should  be 
directed,  and  the  results  would  be  certain  fortune 
and  power. 

The  tide  of  emigration,  now  so  rapidly  flow- 
\nf^  into  New  York,  would,  in  such  a  case,  find 
an  outlet  iu  the  vast  territory  of  Virginia,  fresh 
openings  for  industry  would  be  made,  and  she 
would  enter  upon  a  new  Era  of  Greatness  aud 
Prosperity. 

Every  facility  of  communication  exists  be- 
t;veeu  the  ports  of  America  and  England,  but 
between  France  aud  America  the  meaus  are  very 
insufficient. 


The  Report  of  the  Treasury  states  that  the 
merchandize  imported  from  France  at  a  duty  of 
from  5  to  40  per  cent.,  amounted  to  $2,148,415, 
and  that  imported  from  England,  at  the  same 
duties,  amounted  to  $1,852,069.  Great  portions 
of  this  merchandize  is  consumed  in  Virginia,  and 
it  at  once  points  out  the  necessity,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantage,of  au^meniinK  her  relations  with  France : 
nor  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  this  wanting. 

No  Jess  than  three  rival  companies  were  com- 
menced at  Havre^de-Grace  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar line  of  Steamers  to  New  York;  and  the  cap- 
ital, and  all  things  necessary  obtained.  One  of 
these  obtained  the  preference,  and  the  other  two 
remain  still  in  a  state  of  organization  with  large 
means  of  credit; — why  not  establish  a  line  direct 
to  Norfolk  and  Richmond?  Although  from  the 
official  returns  we  know  that  Virginia  has  at  pres- 
ent but  little  exterior  commerce,  still  she  does 
not  consume  an  uuimportant  amount,  which  she 
obtains  through  the  medium  of  New  York. 

A  line  of  steamers  direct  between  Havre  and 
Richmond  would  therefore  be  certain  to  succeed. 
Europe  would  send  her  merchandize  and  her 
emigrants,  and  in  exchange,  Virginia  would  find 
a  ready  market  for  her  tobacco,  her  Imens,  and 
the  thousand  other  articles  of  produce  that  a  new 
outlet  would  cause  to  spring  up. 

Germany,  that  at  present  concentrates  her  em- 
igrants at  Bremen  and  Liverpool,  and  fur- 
niches  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  num« 
her  flocking  to  this  country,  would  choose  thi» 
route  in  preference  to  any  other,  not  only  from 
the  geographical  situation  of  Havre,  but  also,  on 
account  of  the  numberless  advantages  Virginia 
offers  to  the  emigrants,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  New  York, 

The  Post  Office  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  as  at  present  established,, 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  considerably  favor 
the  Northern,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Southero 
States:  but  from  the  central  situation  of  Vir- 
ginia, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would,  as  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  all,  encourage  this  undertaking  oa 
this  account,  if  on  no  other. 

Is  theru  un  possibility  of  forming  in  Virginia  a 
Company,  in  conjunction  with  one  iu  Havre  ? 
Six  steamers  of  800  horse  power  would  be 
enough  for  this  line;  three  built  at  Havre  under 
French  superintendence,  and  three  in  Vir- 
ginia under  American  direction.  Of  these,  four 
should  perform  the  regular  trips,  while  one  re- 
mained at  each  place  to  be  ready  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents. 

These  steamers  might  certainly  be  completed 
at  a  co8t  of  $250,000  each,  and  might  serve  in 
war  in  case  of  need.  The  appliances  of  every 
kind  to  be  met  with  at  Norfolk  would  much  fa- 
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cilitate  this  sohonie,  which,  if  carried  out,  must'hasis  for  your  estimates.    Now,  the  question  to  which  I 


Signed — 


RiCHMOKD,  Sep.  20th,  1852. 

Gent^em^A;— Your  esteemed  and  very  interesting  let- 
ter of  the  lOlh  inst.  is  before  roe,  and  after  reflecting  on 
your  Tiews  upon  a  line  of  Steamers  from  the  ports  of  Vir- 
^nia  to  Havre,  touching  at  the  port  of  Southampton, 
England,  I  beg  to  submit  these  farther  considerations : 

The  consumption  of  goods  of  foreign  growth  and  man- 
ufacture (other  than  those  produced  or  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America)  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  Ten  Milh'ons 
of  Dollars ;  of  this— as  you  will  see  by  the  official  state- 
ments in  the  ■'  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  1850" — ^not  more  than  one  half  of  one  million  is 
iny^orted  directly;  the  whole  of  nine  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  reaches  us  through  other  ports.  Our  exports,  vou 
will  see  by  the  same  authority,  direct^  is  $3,415,446:  say 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars ;  but  through  other 
ports  it  is  greatly  augmented,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
part  of  the  productions  of  Virginia  is  sent,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  is  then  sent 
to  such  foreign  market  as  may  be  thought  most  advan- 
tageous. By  the  most  reliable  estimates,  the  consump- 
tion of  Virginia  annually  of  productions  which  come  from 
foreign  countries,  and  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
together,  amounts  to  Thirty  Millions  of  Dollars. 

I  have  stated  these  facts,  not  to  explain  why  this  state 
of  alTttirs  does  exist,  but  merely  to  give  to  you  the  true 


not  only  be  a  powerful  resource  for  the  country, 
but  would  change  its  very  aspect. 

The  South  would  see  with  enthusiasm  this 
new  era,  that  would  free  her  from  the  despotism 
of  the  North :  The  Federal  Government,  in  its 
impartiality,  would  grant  a  subsidy,  which  al- 
ready it  has  deemed  it  a  duty  to  grant  to  New 
York,  and  this  would  not  be  at  any  cost,  for  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  this  scheme  would 
cause,  must  very  soon  make  up  the  outlay,  which 
would  thus  be  productive  of  immense  prosperity. 
The  amount  of  this  subsidy  cannot  precisely  be 
named,  but  $25,000  each  voyage  would  be  the 
least  amount. 

We  submit  to  you  these  observations  in  a^ 
somewhat  crude  and  superficial  manner;  time 
has  been  wanting  to  make  a  deeper  study  of  this 
question  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  you.  Sir,  who 
have  begun  it — who  have  simplified  the  volumi- 
nous reports  that  we  have  perused  with  so  much 
interest ; — you  must  achieve  this  great  work  and 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  we  feel  that  in 
your  hands  it  cannot  fail.  We  should  be  too 
happy,  if,  with  our  limited  means  we  could  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  desired  end,  and  be 
assured  that  at  all  times  we  shall  be  ready,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  this  project,  to  aid  in 
any  thing  that  may  be  useful  to  France,  the  coun- 
try of  our  birth,  or  to  Virginia,  that  of  our  adop- 
tion. 

E.  LACOUTURE, 

A.  DE  MAUPERTUIS. 


shall  address  myself  is  simply,  would  a   lioe  of  Fteem- 
ers,  running  regularly  from  Havre  by  Souihamptoo  to 
Norfolk — our  chief  seaport  town  in  Virginia — remedv  ilie 
evil  and  restore  our  foreign  direct  trade?    I  think  it  would 
be  the  chief  and  most  plausible  remedy :  but  another  ques- 
tion of  equal  magnitude  to  you  is,  whether,  in  the  saianl 
conrse  of  events,  sufficient  of  freights  and  pasfen*en 
could  be  had  to  sustain  such  an  undertaking?  To  find  oat 
this,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  enquire  into  the  expensef<  of 
such  vessels,  and  the  probable  amount  of  money  whiclk 
would  be  received  from  the  fivighrs  and  passengers,  if  th^ 
vessels  were  now  at  work,  and  what  probable  increase 
might  be  anticipated.    If  the  contractors  ibr  Bftar>-laod  aod 
Virginia  tobacco  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  cMtraci 
with  this  line  of  steamers,  for  the  transportatJoa  of  the 
tobacco  for  the  French  government  to  Havre,  it  would  he  an 
item  worthy  of  note.   This,  with  the  nuul  pay  of  ($2S^(i00) 
Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars  per  trip,  and  the  rec^is 
from  the  transportation  of  emigrants,  would  be  exclusive 
of  the  freight  upon  merchandize,  and  the  receipts  wbicb 
would  accrue  from  passengers  who  would  take  this  direc- 
tion in  preference  to  any  other.    After  the  line  was  entab- 
lished,  the  latter  items  of  passengers  and  freights  voold 
be  greatly  augmented.    I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  to 
you  the  opinion  that  as  the  trade  of  the  State  is  now 
done,  the  steamers  would  not  sustain  themselves  without 
large  mail  pay  from  the  General  Government.  With  m&il 
pay  something  like  that  now  given  to  the  Collins*  steam- 
ers, it  would  be  a  judicious  undertaking  to  organize  this 
line  from  Havre,  for  the  reason  that  within  a  few  rears, 
there  will  terminate  at  Norfolk  a  complete  line  of  nil- 
roads  to  the  Ohio  river  on  the  northwest,  and  to  the  Ilia* 
sissippi  river  at  Memphis ;  these  two  roads  when  completed, 
will  traverse  the  very  richest  country,  for  the  same  ex  tent, 
in  the  world.    My  opportunity  for  speaking  correctly  as 
to  the  natural  wealth  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
justifies  me  in  saving  that  the  country  through  which  the 
line  of  railroads  now  being  constructed  through  \'iifiaia, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  passes,  has  no  superior  any- 
where. These  roads,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  five  years ;  then  this  line  of  steamers  will  not  oalr  los- 
tain  itself^  but  will  pay  well.    As  to  the  cost  of  the 
steamers  and  the  running  of  such  vessels,  yon  are  better 
advised  than  I  am. 

A  political  consideration  of  some  moment,  will  here  be 
of  value :  since  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
its  whole  capacities  has  been  applied  to  build  op  thecom- 
merre  of  the  northern  cities :  I  think  that  tendeacT  ii 
changing,  and  that  we  may  safely  estimate  a  change  in 
the  deportment  of  the  Federal  Government ;  whether  it 
will  ever  be  just  to  Virginia,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Upon  the  question  which  you  propound,  whether  a  eof- 
ficient  subscription  can  be  had  in  Virginia,  to  place  on  the 
line  three  steamers,  I  beg  to  hand  yon  herewith  the  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Judge  John  Y.  Mason,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  fur  the  United  States  during  Mr.  Polk's  ad- 
ministration, and  now  the  President  of  the  James  Rif'sr 
and  Kanawha  Canal  Company.  You  will  see  by  the  letter 
of  Judge  Mason,  that  a  bill  has  passed  ooe  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  incorporating  a  Company,  lo 
which  the  State  of  Vii^inia  is  to  be  a  subscriber  of  tbr^e- 
fifths  of  the  capital  stock,  and  it  is  expected  this  bill  will 
pass  the  other  branch  in  November  or  December  next- 
By  our  laws,  foreigners  are  permitted  to  subscribe  as  d<i- 
tivee,  in  any  joint  stock  company.  The  means  to  orjpaa- 
ize  this  company,  I  hear,  will  not  be  wanting.  May  it  not 
be  as  well  to  arrange  the  charter  so  as  that  die  steacaeit 
from  Havre  can  be  permitted  to  enter  into  thb  compaoj 
with  the  same  advantages  as  those  going  to  Antwerp? 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  bdn*  a  shaiv^iolder,  wifi 
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be  a  j^uarantee  to  all  the  contributora,  that  justice  and 
fairness  will  be  awarded  to  all  the  parties  interested.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Federal  Government  will  find  itself  obliged 
to  respect  the  application  for  mail  services,  and  award  to 
the  line  such  terms  as  might  not  be  so  easily  obtained  by 
privste  individuals. 

The  standing  of  Judge  Mason,  you  can  learn  certainly* 
by  calling  on  Mr.  Rives,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  who  will 
confirm  many  if  not  all  of  the  views  and  opinions  which 
are  advanced  in  Judge  Mason's  letter.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Virginia  are  amongst  the  very  first  of  all  the 
States  of  the  world.  The  wealth  of  her  population  indi- 
vidaally,  is  greater  by  actual  statistics,  than  that  of  any 
population  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  American  Confede- 
ntioD,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  intelligence  and  worth  of  her  citizens,  is  best  asserted 
by  the  historical  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  country  amongst  us.  There  is  a  more  sacred  re- 
gard for  priociple8,a  higher  morality,  and  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  duties  of  man,  than  can  be  duly  appreciated 
by  a  short  stay  amongst  us :  in  short,  to  any  one  who 
would  wisfa  to  seek  a  home  in  the  western  world,  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  place  has  so  many  features  to  in- 
terest a  foreigner  who  desires  to  render  his  own  existence 
honorable  and  respectable,  as  Virginia ;  her  climate  is 
oearlv  the  same  with  that  of  Prance ;  her  soil  is  not  unlike 
it  10  many  respects ;  but  your  citizens  may  never  expect 
to  find  in  a  new  country,  the  same  fascinations  that  exist 
ID  Paris :  oor  can  your  people  find  the  same  vices  or  the 
eame  necessities ;  for,  with  hospitality  and  friendship 
our  citizens  are  not  indiflerent  to  duty  to  others,  and  the 
sacred  obligations  which  are  every  where  due  to  God. 

I  forbear  any  expressions  of  interest  in  the  establish- 
ineoi  of  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  with  the  Continen- 
tal ports  of  Europe  and  England.  For  years  1  have  desired 
it,  and  now  that  it  seems  so  near  completion,  I  can  only 
express  my  satisfaction  at  the  near  approach  of  a  favorite 
aoticipation. 

With  consideration  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 


Messrs.  E.  Lacoitturks 
and 
A.DxMaupkrtui 
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D.  H.  LONDON. 


Richmond,  Sept.  18th,  1852. 

D,  H.  London^  Esq,: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
communication  of  Messrs.  Lacouture  and  Mau- 
pertuis,  of  the  lOtb  inst.,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  submit  to  my  perusal.  The  facts 
extracted  from  the  official  papers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  exhibit  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  Virginia,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  remedy  has  been  so  impressed  on  my  mind, 
that  J  have  anxiously  directed  my  attention  to 
the  subject  for  some  years.  1  have  observed 
with  great  satisfaction,  your  active  exertions  in 
the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  The  richness 
and  abundance  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions  of  Virginia  are  not  overestimated  by 
yourcorrp^poodent^;  but  the  capacity  of  the  State 
ia  these  productions  is  not  yet  developed,  and  can- 


not be  until  the  difficulties  of  transportation  from 
the  interior  of  the  State  to  the  sea-board  have 
been  removed  by  works  of  improvement.  The 
Canals  and  Railroads  executed  and  projected 
and  in  process  of  construction,  will  produce  this 
great  result :  but  these  works  cannot  be  profita- 
ble unless  they  are  freed  from  all  unnecessary  re- 
straints in  the  shape  of  charges.  The  competi- 
tion with  the  canals  and  railroads  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  cannot  be  success- 
fully maintained  unless  the  freight  passing  over 
our  lines  of  improvement  can  be  placed  at  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  foreign  market  bur- 
dened only  with  the  charges  of  transportation 
from  the  interior.  The  coasting  trade  constitutes  an 
enormous  charge  against  our  trade  in  such  articles ; 
for,  while  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  exhibit  the  foreign  or  export  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia as  of  the  value  of  $3,415,44^,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  staples  of  foreign 
trade  actually  produced  in  Virginia  at  least  quad- 
ruple that  sum :  these  are  sent  coastwise,  and 
seek  foreign  markets  from  other  ports,  princi- 
pally from  New  York.  Our  canals  and  railroads 
priucipally  tend  westward,  and  are  designed  to 
furnish  means  of  transportation  for  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  the  inland  States,  contiguous  to  the 
western  border  of  Virginia;  and  to  the  freight 
from  this  source,  we  must  look  for  the  compen- 
sating returns  from  the  large  investments  made 
in  works  of  improvement.  The  amount  of  trade 
to  be  brought  from  the  northwestern  and  western 
States,  which  do  not  touch  the  ocean,  in  articles 
for  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  return  of  articles 
from  abroad  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  States,  will  be  enormously  large. 
The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  alone, 
has  been  constructed  with  a  capacity  to  carry 
three  millions  of  tons  annually,  and  the  railroads 
crossing  the  State  from  East  to  West,  will  have 
a  large  capacity.  The  ability  of  these  improve- 
ments to  compete  with  similar  works  of  other 
States  for  this  rich  commerce,  depends  on  the 
unfettered  and  direct  transmission  of  the  staples 
of  foreign  trade  to  their  foreign  market,  and  the 
return,  equally  free,  of  the  foreign  goods  taken 
in  exchange.  The  means  of  this  direct  inter- 
change with  foreign  markets,  constitute  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement 
of  Virginia.  With  an  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  her  citizens  of  nearly  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  when  the  works  shall  be  completed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  Legislature  and 
ber  enlightened  citizens  will  regard  the  duty  as 
indispensable,  to  provide  means  to  relieve  the 
Export  and  Import  trade  from  the  burthens  un- 
der which  both  now  languish.  The  effects  of 
such  measures  cannot  he  satisfactorily  stated  in 
this  communication.    It  will  increase  the  buti- 
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DeM  aod  pro6t8  of  our  canals  and  railroads ;  it 
will  promote  the  interests  of  the  farming,  mining, 
and  producing  classes,  by  increase  of  profit 
from  reduction  of  charges;  it  will  bene6t  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  by  giving  to  them  the  pro- 
fits now  monopolized  by  northern  Exporters 
and  Importers ;  it  will  relieve  our  currency  by 
giving  to  our  citizens  and  banks  the  benefit  of 
Foreign  Exchange,  and  by  enabling  them  to  pay 
for  importations  wiih  the  money  received  from 
the  consumer  for  purchases  made  in  our  towns ;  it 
will  promote  the  navigating  interest  of  Virginia 
and  benefit  the  mechanic  arts,  by  establishing 
ship  building  within  the  State,  and  open  new  and 
profitable  employments  for  our  people  in  building 
and  navigating  ships,  as  well  steamers  as 
•ail  vessels:  in  short,  it  will  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  State  and  of  every  class  of  industry.  As 
I  mentioned  to  you,  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  assistance  by  the  State  in  such  an  enter- 
prize;  and  at  the  last  se^^sion  of  the  Legislature, 
a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  1  think  will  pass 
the  House  of  Delegates,  giving  to  Mr,  Thompson 
and  his  associates,  a  charter,  with  a  contribution, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  means  to  establish  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp. 
I  can  do  nothing  to  embarrass  that  measure  ;  and 
while  I  am  thus  situated.  I  can  only  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  direct  inter- 
course from  the  same  port  with  Prance,  and  that 
I  think  an  association  may  be  formed  to  promote 
that  object.  The  prospect  of  a  contract  fur  mail 
pay  from  Congress,  is  affected  by  the  claims  of 
Baltimore  for  a  line  of  steamers  from  that  point 
to  some  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but 
the  chances  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  improved 
by  the  State  having  an  interest  in  the  line. 

The  profit  of  the  importation  of  immigrants, 
the  increase  of  population  of  the  State,  and  the 
flettlement  and  cultivation  of  lands  in  Virginia 
DOW  uncultivated,  are  advantages  of  vast  magni- 
tude in  favor  of  the  project.  No  State  in  the 
Union  presents  greater  advantages  to  respecta- 
ble emigrants,  as  a  place  of  profitable  settlement 
than  Virginia.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  cross- 
ing the  State  from  North  to  South,  have  here- 
tofore formed  a  barrier  difficult  of  passage,  and 
have  retarded  settlements  on  their  western  slope ; 
but  they  will  be  levelled  by  our  improvements, 
and  the  minerals,  especially  of  iron  and  coal, 
with  which  the  country  abounds,  can  be  mined 
and  brought  to  market.  Its  salubrious  climate 
and  fine  lands  for  farming  and  grazing,  with  con- 
venient means  of  access  to  market  for  surplus 
products,  will  present  so  many  advantages  that 
the  country  no\v  thinly  inhabited,  must  soon  be- 
come crowded  with  a  healthful,  prosperous  and 
happy  population. 

As  the  terminus  on  this  side,  Norfolk  possesses 


great^advantages.  It  has  a  fine  and  secure  har- 
bor of  easy  access  to  the  sea«jri^  bold  w^ter 
and  in  a  mild  climate.  It  is  connected  with  Bal- 
timore, Washington  and  Alexandria,  by  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  Potomac  River;  with  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg  and  l^yuchburg,  by  the  James 
River;  and  with  North  Carolina,  by  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  and  the  Seaboard  Railroad.  It 
is  in  contemplation  and  measures  to  that  end,  are 
now  before  Congress,  to  establi^sh  a  line  of 
large  and  swift  Steamers  between  San  Francis- 
co and  China — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pos- 
sessious  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  will 
be  connected  with  the  Atlantic  States  hy  rail- 
road ;  and  the  geography  and  topography  of  the 
inrerventng  country,  affords  strong  reas«»o  m  be- 
lieve that  this  great  connecting  mad  will  cross 
the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  from 
which  point  there  are  now  constructed  or  io  pro- 
cess of  construction,  connected  lines  of  railmad 
to  Norfolk  :  if  these  anticipations  should  be  real- 
ized, the  rich  commerce  of  China  may,  in  the 
course  ol  a  few  years,  find  its  place  of  ware  bous- 
ing on  its  transit  from  the  East  to  Eumpe.  at 
Norfolk.  With  a  direct  steam  communication 
to  the  Pacific  border  of  California,  and  a  line  of 
steamers  thence  to  China,  and  a  similar  line  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  an  adven- 
ture could  leave  Loudon,  Havre  or  Aotwerp,  f»r 
China,  and  the  return  be  realized  in  foor  monibs: 
while  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  or  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  same  point  and  back,  «'ould 
take  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  The  adran- 
taice  of  such  a  saving  of  time,  can  readily  be  es- 
timated by  mercantile  men.  It  must  be  control- 
ling and  give  direction  to  an  immense  and  most 
valuable  trade  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  p»st 
will  justify  the  anticipation  that  a  very  few  yean 
may  realize  results  which,  to  some  may  seem 
now  to  be  scarcely  less  than  the  dreams  of  a  vis- 
ionary. 

These  results,  so  full  of  public  and  indivi<)nal 
advantage,  are  to  be  promoted  by  the  establis**- 
ment  of  a  direct  communication  with  «»or  great 
customer,  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  1  reprd 
such  a  measure  as  will  secure  that  object  of  the 
highest  importance  and  with  the  deepest  iatertst. 

I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

your  ob*t  serv*t  and  friend, 

J.  Y.  MASON. 
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Magna  ett  vtrUat  H  ^tteooUbiL 

What  10  the  truth,  seems  to  be  the  grand  iater- 
rogatory  of  the  universe — truth  physical — truth 
Bcieotific — truth  political,  moral,  and  religious. 
And,  for  more  than  six  thousand  years,  the  whole 
world  has  been  in  travail  with  the  answer  to  this 
momentous  question.  God  hath  spoken  from 
Sinai;  Prophets  have  touched  their  hallowed 
lips  with  fire ;  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Seneca 
bare  lived  and  delved  for  the  truth ;  the  Son  of 
God  has  left  his  home  in  the  skies  to  proclaim  to 
man  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  and  point 
out  to  him  his  true  destiny  here  and  hereafter ; 
martyrs  have  died  at  the  stake  to  attest  the  truth ; 
oceans  of  ink  and  hecatombs  of  paper  have  been 
expended  in  its  demonstration;  and,  yet,  when  a 
single  finite  mind  undertakes  to  give  a  mere  defi- 
nition  to  the  term,  it  finds  itself  utterly  lost  and 
bewildered.  In  a  survey  of  its  realm,  we  feel 
like  the  ant  in  the  **  Evenings  at  Home,'*  who  set 
out  to  view  the  world,  to  whose  infinite  littleness 
of  ken,  small  things  were  made  great,  and  who 
could  only  take  in  at  a  glance  an  infinitesimal 
of  the  field  which  he  had  to  explore. 

Richardson's  Dictionary  altogether  refuses  the 
task  of  definition.  *' Truth,'*  says  a  distinguish- 
ed EncyclopaMlia,  **ia  the  opposite  of  false- 
hood; *'  and  **  falsehood,"  says  a  second  Diction- 
ary, **is  the  opposite  of  truth."  And  yet,  after 
all,  can  a  horse  be  better  described  to  him  who 
buseen  one,  than  by  saying,  ** it  is  a  horse?'* 
However  signally  we  may  fail,  our  object  in  this 
eesay,  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  truth ;  that  there  is  an  idea  of  which 
this  term  is  the  representative ;  that,  though  men 
of  sane  minds  have  cU^ered  '*  toto  coelo,"  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  truth  on  any  one  point; 
though  advocates  of  every  theory  find  their  fol- 
lowers, thus  seemingly  indicating  that  the  truth  is 
what  men  choose  to  make  it,  yet  there  is  a  truth, 
«n«r,  a  reality — Protean  in  form — differently 
refracted  by  the  dijQTerent  mental  media  through 
which  it  passes,  but,  for  all  that,  one  though  com- 
posite, and  emaciating  from  the  Deity  as  the 
light,  to  which  we  have  indirectly  compared  it, 
from  the  sun* 

We  will  endeavor  to  suggest  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  two  main  divisions  of 
truth ;  to  state  their  relative  value  to  man,  and 
their  relative  appreciation  by  tho  Creator.  We 
will  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  proper  mode 
and  spirit  of  its  cultivation,  and  mention  some 
of  the  considerations  which  urge  us  to  an  in- 
creased love  and  a  more  diligent  pursait  of  it. 

Iq  the  begianingt  we  io«in  it  expedient  to  as- 
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some — and  we  accordingly  shall  assume — ^as 
proven,  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  We  do  this, 
because  no  discussion  can  be  commenced  with 
the  mind  in  a  slate  of  neant  or  annihilation.  **  Ex 
nibilo  nil  fit,**  is  as  true  of  minds  as  of  matter. 
Even  those  who  go  furthest  towards  the  prime 
origin  of  things,  still  assume  some  data,  and  rea- 
son forward  from  them.  We  choose  to  take  our 
stand  on  the  postulate  stated  above ;  because  it 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  others,  and  be- 
cause to  return  always  to  first  principles,  would 
retard  our  progress.  It  would  be  recurring  to 
the  axioms  in  order  to  demonstrate  every  pro- 
position. 

We  shall  leave  out  of  view  in  this  discussion, 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  truth  as  signifying 
fidelity,  conformity  between  words  and  facts,  i.  e., 
the  opposite  of  lying,  and  restrict  ourselves  to 
tbe  objective  meaning  of  the  term.  Premising 
this  much,  we  would  define  Truth  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  of  God  in  all  his  works. 
Our  definition  would  then  include  all  the  multi- 
tudinous and  ramified  relations  of  fonUt  magni- 
tude, color,  chemical  composition — in  fine,  every 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  domain  of  Phys- 
ical Science,  or  rather  the  domain  of  the  objects 
of  Physical  Science.  It  would  also  include  the 
thousand  metaphysical  relations  and  capacities 
that  exist  in  the  mind  of  man  himself,  ^nd  which 
are  as  certainly  the  creations  of  Divinity,  as  the 
mountain  that  looms  upon  our  view,  the  fire  that 
bums  us,  or  anything  that  is  obvious  to  our  out- 
ward senses.  It  would  include,  too,  all  those 
relations  of  man  to  man,  and  of  all  to  God,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  moral,  political  and  reli- 
gious science.  Our  definition,  then,  though  rather 
vague,  seems  to  embrace  all  objective  truth  as 
well  as  the  subjective  mind,  which  acts  upon  it; 
and  we  shall  accept  it  not  as  the  best,  but  as  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  that  strikes  our 
mind. 

This  definition,  if  admitted,  would  go  far  to 
prove  at  once  the  existence  of  that  objective  truth— 
that  TO  ov,  which  exists  by  tbe  fiat  of  Jehovah, 
**  without  variableness  or  shadow  **  of  change,  or 
changing  uniformly  and  in  obedience  to  fixed 
laws  which  rob  change  of  its  reproach.  Truth, 
we  say,  is  the  development  of  the  Divine  mind. 
Now  can  we  imagine  such  a  being  as  God  to  act 
without  developing  his  mind  ?  Can  we  believe 
that  he,  infinite  as  he  is,  in  power,  benevolence, 
and  foresight,  would  create  a  system  of  things 
without  design  of  his  running  through  it  all,  with- 
out his  image  and  superscription  every  where 
stamped  upon  it  ?  Are  we  not,  then,  justified, 
(starting  as  we  do,)  in  believing,  from  **  a  priori  *' 
reasoning  in  tbe  existence  of  this  objective  truth  I 
But  '*  a  priori**  inference  is  not  sufficient  unless 
confirmed  and  justified  by  reasons  **  a  posteriori.** 
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Now,  80  far  as  we  discover  any  thing,  we  do  find 
this  supposition  of  design,  of  regular  system 
borne  out  by  the  phenotnena  of  created  things. 
Abstract  Mathematics  demonstrates  that  a  figure 
of  a  certain  form  is  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of 
sustaining  the  greatest  pressure  and  containing 
the  greatest  solidity.  Observation  shows,  at 
length,  that  the  unconscious  bee,  an  engineer 
taught  of  God,  has,  from  the  time  when  it  first 
sucked  the  sweets  of  Eden,  built  its  cell  in  exact 
accordance  with  this  pattern.  Here  was  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  God— a  part  of  bis  mental 
development — itself,  a  truth — the  knowledge  of 
it,  a  fragment  of  science.  The  general  contrac- 
tion of  material  substances  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  and  their  expansion  under  the  action  of 
beat  with  the  reversal  of  those  laws,  (just  when 
such  reversal  is  needed,)  in  the  formation  of  ice, 
is  another  of  the  thousand  examples  that  might 
be  culled  from  every  field  of  humnn  knowledge- 
all  exhibiting  uniformity  of  law,  or  change  insti- 
gated by  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  mind.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  apparent  irregularities  and 
discrepancies,  but  the  increase  of  our  knowledge 
both  in  breadth  and  profundity,  has  shown  that 
many  of  these,  once  the  strong-holds  of  the  scep- 
tics, who  would  make  chaos  and  chance  of  every 
thing,  have  been  reconciled  to  fix  principles, 
and  made  to  bear  still  further  testimony  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  truth.  But  enough  on  this 
point.  It  is  not  here  that  the  sceptic  erects  his 
strongest  redoubt  or  makes  his  most  desperate 
resistance.  Few  deny  the  existence  of  truth  in 
the  sense  which  we  attribute  to  it  in  our  defini- 
tion, as  the  development  in  creation  (and  crea- 
tion taken  in  its  broadest  significance,  and  not 
restricted  to  mere  material  existences)  of  an  all- 
pervading  mind  and  will.  Even  those  who  assert 
that  everything  is  the  result  of  chance,  acknow- 
ledge this ;  for  chance  is  but  a  term  substituted 
for  their  own  ignorance,  meaning  that  a  certain 
effect  has  proceeded  from  an  unknown  cause, 
and  not  that  it  had  no  cause  at  all.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  set  of  prime  causes 
put  in  motion  without  intelligence,  design  and 
power.  And  this  intelligence,  design  and  pow- 
er, or  that  in  which  tfaey  cohere,  is  what  we  de- 
nominate God — whose  expression  is  truth.  So 
that  even  such  as  these,  grant  all  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  ask.  Their  Chance  is  God.  The  Romans 
did  not  err  in  deifying  "  Fortuna"  or  the  "  God- 
dess of  Chance.*'  They  mistook  in  placing  the 
bandage  on  her  eyes :  it  is  over  those  of  her  wor- 
shippers. 

The  most  dangerous  class  of  sceptics  are  those 
who  acknowledge  all  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  express,  buttleny  the  adequacy  of  the  human 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  this  divine  develop- 
went:  who,  looking  at  the  numberless  sources  of  I 


human  error,  and  the  conflicts  of  bumaa  creeds, 
regard  attainment  as  impossible,  and  rush  ioto 
that  recklessness  which  in  ancient  times  was  the 
root  that  fed  the  baneful  tree  of  Epicureaaum. 
and  which  developes  itself,  in  modern  days,  in 
carelessness  of  knowledge — in  a  disbelief  in  aii 
political  systems  on  the  part  of  some,  involnog 
a  want  of  patriotism — a  hopelessness  of  ascer- 
taining orthodox  religion  on  the  part  of  others, 
producing  a  failure  of  duty  towards  God. 
•    Let  us  examine  some  of  the  grounds  on  which 
such  a  sceptic  would  found   bis  snicidal  beliff. 
this  belief  that  nothing  must  be  believed.    He 
will  cite  you  instances  in  which  the  senses,  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  original  inlets  of  all  oor 
ideas,  are  at  variance  with  each  other  and  wiA 
our  reason,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  and  other 
cases  of  occular  illusion,  and  hence  he  concludes 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  If  a  sense  has  erred 
once,  why  may  it  not  err  again ;  and,  if  agdio. 
why  Dot  every  time;  and  if  every  time,  is  notour 
whole  sensuous  existence  an  illusion.    With  such 
an  one  we  would  employ  the  Socratic  mode  of 
argumentation.    If  your  senses  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  how  comes  it  that  you  have  at  aoy 
time  a  consciousness  that  they  have  deceived 
you  ?   If  there  be  no  real  coin,  how  comes  it  that 
you  or  any  other  man  can  detect  the  counterfeit  1 
You  acknowledge  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
senses  in  the  very  terms  in  which  you  couch  year 
denial  of  them ;  for  it  is  by  a  want  of  conformity 
on  the  part  of  any  sense  with  the  evidence  of  its 
fellows,  or  with  its  own  ordinary  action,  that  joa 
infer  it  to  be  in  error.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  oc- 
ular illusions,  they  are  always  found  to  vanish 
when  tested  by  the  parallel  evidence  of  the  other 
eeodes  or  of  reason,— or,  if  they  remain  they  lose 
all  credence  in  the  mind  which  entertains  them, 
and  that  from  the  fact  that  it  rationally  accorda 
its  faith  to  the  majority  of  testimony.    Again, 
we  frequently  find  that  a  single  sense  is  capable 
of  correcting  itself  by  being  allowed  to  act  in 
many  diflTerent  ways,  or,  as  it  were,  from  maoy 
difierent  origins.    Thus,  we  see  in  the  distaoce,  a 
circle  suspended  in  the  air.    The  eye  at  first 
gives  us  no  evidence  that  it  is  anything  hot  a  cir- 
cle.    Viewing  it,  however,  on  every  side,  the 
unaided  vision  assures  us  that  it  is  a  sphere. 
Again,  the  evidence  of  our  senses  are  fonod  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  general  system  of 
things   and  with  our  ideas  otherwise  derived. 
Thus  we  may  have  business  with  a  friend  who 
resides  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  as. 
Guided  by  the  land-marks  made  known  to  usbj 
our  vision,  we  descend  to  the  bank,  and  see  io  tbe 
stream  a  boat ;  we  seize  the  oars,  and  they  do 
not  elude  our  grasp  and  contradict  our  eyes.  We 
row  ourselves  across  and  ascend  tbe  green  laws 
to  the  mansioo  of  our  firiend.  We  see  his  smile  of 
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welcome,  and  feel  his  hearty  grasp.     We  trans- 
act with  bim  the  business  which  memory  and 
reason  bad  represented  as  awaiting  us.     Here 
are  a  large  number  of  sensations,  emotions,  and 
ratiocinations  entering  into  one  compound  men- 
tal action,  and  yet  each  chiming  with  and  dove- 
tailing into  all  the  rest.    Can  any  be  false  ?  This 
consistency,  too,  we  observe  as  not  only  holding 
in  the  sensations  of  a  single  day,  but  of  all  life- 
time.    Morn  after  morn  the  same  glowing  orb  of 
day  rises  in  the  East,  the  same  mountain  clad  iq 
verdure  greets  our  view,  the  same  familiar  faces 
meet  us  at  our  early  meal.    All  is  consistent  and 
harmonious.     Since  then,  our  senses  in  the  main 
support  each  other;  since  each  sense  is  found 
tb  be  generally   consistent  with    itself;    since 
they  are   generally  sustained  by  reason;   since 
we  observe   their  conformity  with  some  broad 
aod  general  arrangement,  we  conclude  that  the 
subjective  states  produced  by  them  are  in  corres- 
pondence to  their  objective  correlatives ;  and  do, 
as  far  as  they  go.  perceive  the  truth  such  m  the 
Almighty  designed  it  to  be.     The  last  objectiou 
of  the  sceptic,  and  one  which  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  notice,  might  then  be  this.    May  it  not 
be  that  although  God  has  given  uniformity  of 
evidence  to  the  senses,  although  he  has  made  it 
inevitable  for  us  to  believe  their  testimony,  yet 
he  has  (as  it  was  certainly  in  his  power  to  do,) 
fio  constructed  us  as  not  to  see  things  as  he  sees 
tbem,  and  that  our  truth  is  not  his  truth,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  ** falsehood."     Now,  does  it  not 
seem  highly  improbable,  from  all  known  analo- 
gies, that  a  being  in6nite  in  power,  knowledge 
aod  benevolence,  should,  in  a  mere  freak,  make  a 
living  machine,  which  should  act  in  dissonance 
to  bis  own  mind  ?     We  cannot  believe  that  our 
Heavenly    Father  would  set   the  hearts  of  his 
children  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
believe  a  lie. 

But  the  sceptic  may  grant  all  this — may  bid  us 
trust  to  our  senses  and  our  senses  only,  and  close 
our  minds  to  all  other  forms  of  consciousness. 
He  may  urge  us  to  walk  upon  the  earth  and  en- 
joy its  pleasant  sounds  and  sights  and  odors ;  to 
be  the  unthinking  brute  that  feeds  upon  God*s 
bounty,  and  looks  not  up  to  the  source  from 
which  it  comes — and  that,  forsooth,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  get  any  clear  revelation  of  his 
mind  and  will.  He  instances  theory  after  theory 
exploded — theories  which  challenged  and  obtain- 
ed the  belief  of  a  large  number  of  earth's  deni- 
zens. He  cites  the  long  list  of  the  Heathen  Phi- 
losophies— the  many  systems  of  the  Physical 
Uoiverse,  each  in  turn  giving  way  to  others.  He 
<iaotes  the  conflicting  opinions  of  intelligent  and 
hooest  men  on  subjects  where  there  are  two  anti- 
podean alternatives,  and  where. the  mind  of  one 
mast  be  io  error.    And  if  so,  who  shall  deter- 


mine where  the  error  lies,  since  both  minds  are 
allowed  to  be  equally  strong  and  equally  fair? 
By  an  extension  of  this  argument,  he  would  sap 
the  foundations  of  our  confidence  in  reason,  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  truth.  Here  too,  we  would 
adopt  the  Socratic  answer.  We  would  ask  the 
sceptic :  how  he  came  to  entertain  these  ideas  of 
true  and  untrue,  (about  which  he  reasons,  and  to 
a  consciousness  of  which  he,  as  other  men,  must 
plead  guilty,)  unless  there  is  something  about  him 
which  is  capable  of  detecting  these  attributes  of 
things.  And  if  he  can  determine  the  truth  in 
one  particular,  then  no  amouut  of  error  on  other 
subjects  can  invalidate  that  truth.  Here  is  a 
rock  on  which  he  may  stand  secure,  though  clouds 
and  darkness  reign  around — a  peak  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  figure)  of  that  submerged  world  over 
which  human  passion  and  human  interest,  hu- 
man pride  and  human  weakness,  roll  their  con- 
cealing waves;  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  there* 
to  be  revealed  to  the  patient  diver  after  its  trea- 
sures. Do  we  not  find  that  while  men  disagree 
about  many  things,  there  are  many  facts  and  the- 
ories, so  common  as  hardly  to  attract  our  notice, 
which  receive  universal  assent,  and  with  regard 
to  which,  the  sceptic*s  argument  drawn  from  the 
conflict  of  human  opinion,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Do  we  not  find  too,  that  those  ideas  are  uncon- 
tradicted by  our  notions  on  other  subjects ;  that 
they  work  out  uniform  results,  and  exhibit  that 
same  correspondence  *^  inter  se,*'  which  we  sup- 
posed in  the  beginning  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
development  of  the  divine  mind,  thus  arguing  that 
these  ideas,  convictions,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  are  the  counterpart  in  the  mind  of 
man  of  the  oft  repeated  development  in  the 
mind  of  his  Maker.  Thus  who  can  doubt  that 
the  theory  of  the  planetary  system,  built  up  from 
man*s  reason  and  observation,  accounting  for  a 
wide  range  of  phenomena;  for  **the  moon  that 
in  full-orbed  splendor  rolls  through  the  dark  blue 
depths,**  and  the  tiny  crescent  that  shows  its  pale 
horns  in  the  West;  for  the  changing  seasons, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  winter  and  summer — who 
can  doubt  that  this  theory  is  the  reflex  (as  far  as 
it  goes)  of  the  idea  of  that  planetary  system  as  it 
appears  to  God  and  to  the  cohorts  of  angels  who 
surround  his  throne  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  what 
is  truth  to  U3  in  this  matter,  is  truth  to  bim ;  or  is, 
by  our  definition,  the  truth.  The  same  remarks 
might  be  extended  to  our  knowledge  of  truths, 
moral  and  religious,  from  which  such  conscious 
blessings  flow,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  they, 
too,  are  part  of  that  same  infinite  and  benign  sys- 
tem, and  that  God  is  pleased  to  allow  our  per- 
ceptions of  them  to  be  correct.  It  is  true,  that  on 
many  of  these  points,  the  human  mind  has  con- 
tinued for  centuries  involved  in  error,  but  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  incroased  success  in  our 
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investigatioDi,  from  the  fact  that  the  source  of  l 
error  in  many  of  these  cases,  is  capable  of  de- 
tection. Often  it  has  been  insufficiency  of  data ; 
and,  yet,  even  in  error  from  this  cause,  we  obsenre 
a  conformity  of  the  result  to  the  data,  and  a  reg- 
ular evolution  from  premise  to  conclusion,  which 
we  term  justness  of  reasoning,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  truth- 
attaining  power  of  our  minds.  Often,  too,  (par- 
ticularly in  questions  of  a  moral  nature,)  although 
the  intellect  and  conscience  may  be  competent 
judges,  they  may  have  a  portion  of  the  data  or 
evidence  suppressed  and  kept  back  by  prejudices 
and  bigotries,  which  are  the  results  of  early  im- 
pressions or  later  interests.  A  knowledge  of  the 
natnre  and  influence  of  these  draw-backs,  tends 
to  dbarm  them  of  their  power,  and  encourages 
us  to  hope  for  ultimate  success.  Again,  we  find 
that  our  assurance  of  truth  varies  between  the 
limits,  zero  and  infinity,  and  that,  as  we  begin  to 
approach  the  bounds  of  the  infinite,  our  views 
become  more  hazy  and  indistinct,  and  we  differ 
more  from  each  other;  because,  like  the  two 
knights  who  quarrelled  about  the  shield,  though 
each  may  see  a  portion  of  the  truth,  we  do 
not  all  see  the  same  portion.  Thus  we  find 
that,  while  the  elementary  propositions  of  geom- 
etry are  assented  to  by  all,  as  we  proceed  on  to- 
wards the  abstrusities  of  the  calculi,  our  powers 
begin  to  fail  us,  and  the  learned  disagree.  Thus 
the  fact  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  certain- 
ty, the  certainty  decreasing  as  the  trnth  approach- 
es the  infinite,  exhibits  growth,  progress,  and  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  hope  that  he 
**who  bindeth  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Plei- 
ades and  looseth  the  bands  of  Orion,  is  revealing 
deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and  making  himself 
more  manifest  unto  men.'*  Infinity  is  only  a  re- 
lative term.  We  have  all  been  conscious  in  our 
own  lives,  of  the  recession  of  the  line  which  di- 
vided our  finite  from  its  infinite,  the  certain  from 
the  uncertain.  Now,  when  progress  has  been 
going  on,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  it  will 
continue  to  go  on,  and  thus  we  derive  fresh  tes- 
timony to  the  onward  march  of  mind  in  its  search 
after  truth. 

We  coma  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  truth,  and  although  the  subject 
admits  of  a  variety  of  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions, it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  note  only 
two  of  these.  We  would  divide  truths  into 
moral  and  intellectual,  according  as  they  address 
themselves  to  the  purely  intellectual  powers  or 
involve  a  moral  feeling.  Not  that  both  attri- 
butes do  not  frequently  co-exist,  but  because  in 
order  to  define,  we  must  regard  cla'&ses  where 
their  divergence  is  greatest,  and  not  where  they 
intersect.  The  main  diflerence  between  the  two 
divisions  of  our  subject,  we  think  to  be  this.   An 


intellectual  truth  is  one  which  receives  its  assent 
from  the  strictly  intellectual  powers,  judgment 
reason,  &c.,  and  which,  when  perceived  aod  ac- 
knowledged, does  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  doty 
to  be  fulfilled,  or  a  sin  to  be  avoided.  Thus  the 
perception  of  the  intellectual  truth  that  the  square 
on  the  hypothennse  is  equal  to  the  earn  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  brings  with  it  no 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobatioD.  To  kno w 
it  or  not  to  know  it,  makes  ns  no  better  and  no 
worse. 

A  moral  trnth  on  the  contrary,  (although  in 
arriving  at  it  we  may  have  performed  a  process 
purely  intellectual,)  does  involve  the  sense  of 
duty,  and  requires  action.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  those  truths  of  this  sort  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  right  action,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  comparatively  of  easy  attain- 
ment—such as  the  necessity  of  telling  the  trnth 
in  its  popular  sense,  of  refraining  from  iojnry  to 
the  property  of  others,  &c.,  while  those  which 
address  themselves  to  bnt  few*  or  on  which  we 
seldom  have  to  act,  require  a  longer  ratiocina- 
tion in  order  to  realize  them.  Thus  it  is  that 
God  strews  man's  food  and  fuel  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  while  gold,  (and  pouon  too,)  Us 
buried  in  ita  depths. 

Under  the  head  of  moral  troth,  may  be  classed 
the  troths  of  religion,  at  least  all  that  part  of 
them,  conformity  to  which,  when  perceived,  be- 
comes a  duty,  and  which,  as  they  do  reqain 
moral  action,  are  most  intimately  connected  witk 
man's  elevation  or  depreesion  in  the  scale  of 
virtue,  and  with  his  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  ws 
were  restricted  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  bnack 
of  truth,  we  would  accord  the  palm  to  that  wbick 
casts  its  shadow  farthest  into  the  eternal  woiid. 
Besides  moral  emotions  form  the  gremtsst  source 
of  happiness  even  here.  *'  Seek  ye  fint  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  all  things  else  dial! 
be  added  therentite."  God  himself  has  indicated 
a  preference  for  this  portion  of  his  mental  do- 
main. In  all  that  he  spoke  to  the  world  of  old 
through  his  prophets,  in  all  the  revelatioaswkick 
he  commissioned  his  son  to  make  to  man,  he 
demonstrates  no  physical,  no  mathematical  traib 
— no  science.  The  sun  is  still  allowed  ts  roll 
around  the  earth.  Even  the  innocMit  sapenti- 
tions  of  men  are  left  untouched,  in  order  so 
dwell  upon  those  truths  which  itgin  here,  bat, 
like  Jacob's  ladder,  terminate  in  the  skies. 

God  leaves  the  problem  of  fauiftali  edeace  to 
be  solved  by  man's  own  ingennity.  He  givw 
him  the  intellect  to  reason  end  heliev^  aad  seam 
to  furnish  him  with  data.  He  plnees  fahn  ia  the 
grand  laboratory  of  natnre  that  he  may  become 
a  chemist^amid  its  vast  collection  of  forms,  io 
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magoificeot  heights  and  distanceSf  that  he  may 
make  himstlf  a  mathematician.  Buthedtdnot 
permit  him  to  look  only  **  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God,"  for  man  bv  nature  knew  not  God. 
How  darkly  we  had  wandered,  had  he  left  us  to 
discoTer  our  moral  relations,  by  decyphering  the 
hieroglyphics  of  nature—by  readiug  the  earth's 
autobiography  in  the  ribbed  rocks,  or  in  the  won- 
derful strata  which  encrust  her !  Thanks  be  to 
him !  he  did  not  so.  He  has  descended  to  earth 
and  talked  with  man  as  one  communing  with 
his  friend.  Angels  and  holy  inspired  men  have 
ottered  his  oracles  and  delivered  his  messages  to 
oar  race,  and  (glorious  condescension!)  he  has 
sealed  the  final  testimony  of  his  truth  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  incarnate  self. 

Since,  then,  there  is  an  objective  truth,  the  sub 
jective  knowledge  of  which,  and  adaptation  to 
which,  makes  truth  in  man — since  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  attainments  in  it — attainments 
eternally  progressive,  what  are  the  considera- 
tions that  urge  us  to  its  pursuit  ?  1st.  The  in- 
TestigatioD  of  intellectual  truth  w  desirable  as  it 
exercises  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  prose- 
cuted, the  immortal  mind.  2nd.  As  it  preserves 
from  coarse  and  sensual  indulgences,  whose 
fruits  are  bitterness — and  again,  as  the  know- 
ledge thus  arrived  at,  contributes  to  the  physical 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  race.  Look  at 
the  flying  car,  the  lightning- tongued  telegraph, 
the  steamer  that  cleaves  the  deep-^at  the  num- 
berless blessings  born  from  the  union  of  art  and 
science,  and  then  ask  if  such  truth  be  worth  the 
toil  that  purchases  it.  And  if  this  be  valuable, 
of  how  much  more  value  is  that  to  which  God 
has  affixed  the  seal  of  his  own  special  approba- 
tion—is  that  which,  neglected,  entails  the  curse 
of  810,  bat  which,  if  obeyed,  rewards  with  the 
approval  of  our  own  conscience  and  the  smile 
of  Heaven.  If  mere  science  exalts  and  expands 
the  mind,  while  in  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  is 
therefore  precious  to  us,  who  shall  estimate  that 
ipiritual  truth  which  shall  loose  our  wings — to 
explore  all  the  wondrous  works  of  God ;  which 
shall  place  us  where,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  knowledge  shall  rush  upon  us, 
far  surpassing  the  ken  of  the  profoundest  of 
Earth's  Philosophers:  where  our  vision — micro- 
leope  and  telescope  at  once — shall  see  molecule 
embracing  with  molecule  and  descry  the  remo- 
test nebula,  embryo  world*,  that  floats  near  the 
Universe's  shining  wall,  and  when  looking  into 
Jehovah's  face  we  shall  behold  that  unutterable 
love  and  benevolence  which  is  at  once  the  be- 
gioniog  and  the  ending  of  all  truth.  And  how 
shall  we  gird  ourselves  for  this  mighty  work  of 
exploration  ?  By  diligent  toil  and  perseverance. 
In  the  case  of  intollectnal  truth  by  close  obser- 
vation aad  induction,  rather  than  by  preconceiv- 


ed theories.  Since  truth  is  the  development  of 
the  mind  of  God — let  us  not  distort  it  by  erect- 
ing before  our  miod*s  eye  some  creation  of  our 
own.    Let  the  Almighty  speak,  and  let  us  listen. 

In  morals  and  reltgiou  the  first  step  should  be 
taken  by  the  intellect.  Reason  should  lead  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  then  Reason  and 
Faith  should  ascend  hand  in  hand  to  the  summit. 
We  should  weigh  in  the  nicest  balances  the  evi- 
dence, external  and  internal,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  authentic  production  of  the  Deity  and  con- 
tains his  moral  will,  and,  that  fact  once  estab- 
lished, we  are  ushered  at  once  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  Teacher  whose  words  are  the  words 
of  eternal  life. 

In  both  classes  of  truth  the  man  of  sober  and 
upright  life  and  conversation,  possesses  a  great 
advantage.  The  law  of  his  mind  triumphs  over 
the  law  of  his  members.  **  His  soul  is  not  clot- 
ted by  the  body*s  contagion."  No  unhallowed 
lusts,  no  strong  passions  bribe  his  moral  judg- 
ments, to  give  a  false  decision  that  conscience 
may  be  quieted.  '*  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy 
hill?"  "He  who  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart."  **  He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  work- 
eth  righteousness." 

And  this  truth  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, comes  not  altogether  to  bring  peace  upon 
earth.  Its  votaries  have  their  duties  as  well  as> 
their  privileges.  The  truth  they  have  learned  ia 
secret,  that  they  must  proclaim  upon  the  house- 
tops. Even  mere  intellectual  truth  has  had  its 
martyrs  in  Galileo  and  others,  while  those  who 
to  moral  and  religious  truth  have  borne  witness 
by  the  sacrifice  of  all  they  held  dear — even  to 
life  itself,  can  scarcely  bo  enumerated.  But  he 
who  permits  not  a  sparrow  to  die  unheeded,  has 
not  permitted  them  to  suifer  in  vain.  Where  a 
martyr  falls,  as  from  the  dragou's  teeth  of  old, 
ten  thousand  armed  men — aye,  ten  thousand 
flaming  angels  arise  to  vindicate  the  truths  ho 
had  sown  in  his  blood. 

With  us  in  America,  the  **  vulttts  instantis  ty- 
ranni"  has  long  passed  away,  but  the  *'  civium 
ardor  prava  jubentium^'  in  religion,  in  morals,  in 
politics,  has  succeeded  to  its  place.  We  may 
yet  be  called  upon  to  assert  the  truth,  and  per- 
chance to  suffer  for  it.  Manfully  we  should  pre- 
pare for  the  contest.  What  fools  are  we,  if,  for 
the  fear  of  what  man  can  do.  we  deny  or  pervert 
the  truth,  and  thus  give  the  lie  to  the  great  Being 
whoso  utterance  it  is  ! 

Let,  then,  all,  who  feel  aught  of  Divinity  stir- 
ring within  them,  seek  the  truth  in  all  places  of 
her  dominion, — in  the  gentle  heart  of  woman* 
in  the  majesty  of  man,  in  the  Christianas  closet, 
in  the  felon's  cell,  from  prattling  infancy,  at  the 
feet  of  age.  from  the  earth  beneath  them  and  the 
stars  above — but  most  of  all,  let  them  seek  it  on 
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that  page  which  U  clearer  than  the  scroll  of  na- 
ture— where  alone  it  is  uuinixed  wiib  error, — 
let  them  seek  it  on  the  page  of  God's  own  word. 


VIOLANTE. 


Sketched  from  **  Mt  Notel"  by  Bulwer. 

Alack !  for  Violante — 

We've  sought  for  her  in  vain, 
Beneath  the  lime-tree's  pleasant  shade, 

In  every  walk  and  lane  : 
The  proud  old  house  is  desolate. 

Its  inmates  sad  to  see — 
That  bright  Italian  maiden, 

Alas!  where  can  she  be  7 

The  beauteous  Violante, 

Alone,  was  latest  seen,  « 

Just  where  the  marble  fountain 

Tossed  up  its  sunset  sheen — 
But  when  the  darkness  gathered  fast 

The  lofty  halls  alon^. 
She  came  no  aiote  to  gladden  them 

With  love  and  grace  and  song; 

The  cruel  Violante ! 

Her  father's  face  is  pale,  * 

And  ever-faithful  Giacomo 

Can  only  '  weep  and  wail,* 
Now,  Holy  Motlier  guard  us ! 

It  were  a  grievous  wo, 
The  darling  child  should  blindly  trust 

The  father's  deadliest  foe. 

The  hapless  Violante ! 

Could  Mhe  avoid  the  snare, 
Which  wily,  wicked  hands  had  set 

For  innocence  so  rare  7 
Alas  for  gentle  girlishness! 

When  first  it  shall  begin 
To  hear,  but  too  confidingly, 

The  charmed  voice  of  sin. 

The  saint-like  Violante 

Yet  walks  from  harm  secure. 
The  demon  Count  can  work  no  ill 

Unto  a  thing  so  pure : 
For  all  her  soft  humanities. 

Which  kept  us  in  control, 
Are  but  celestial  messengers 

That  wait  upon  her  soul. 

The  queenly  Violante 

Shall  come  to  us  again. 
With  troops  of  gallant  gentlemen. 

And  nobles  in  her  train ; 
And  we  will  twine  a  bridal  wreath 

And  deck  the  festal  hall, 
For  she  shall  wed  in  honor  there 

The  noblest  of  them  aU! 
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EDITED   BT   RICHARD    MOKCKTON   BIIL5ES. 

It  has  been  now  nearly  three  years  since  thii 
book  was  first  re-published  in  thiscountry;  never- 
theless, we  have  been  so  much  gratified  by  it» 
perusal,  that  we  feel  constrained,  even  at  this  late 
day,  to  say  something  about  it. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  IVlitnes  for  the 
modest  service  he  has  rendered  the  memory  of 
John  Keats.  The  affectionate  zeal  he  has  maa- 
ifested  in  gathering  up  the  scattered  memorials 
and  relics  of  that  ill-starred  Poet,  and  the  uoob- 
trusive  manner  in  which  be  has  laid  them  before 
us,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  have  performed  the  duty  of  a  biog- 
rapher, as  the  title  page  shows;  and  we  are  glad 
in  this  instance,  that  he  has  been  so  free  from  the 
ordinary  ambition  of  book-makers.  His  preface 
gives  us  to  understand  that  '*  his  business  hasbeeo 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  materials:  **  he  has  left  *'the 
memorials  of  Keats  to  tell  their  own  tale.** 

The  latter  half  of  this  volume  comprises  the 
**  Poetical  Remains*' — hitherto  unpublished.  For 
these,  Mr.  Milnes  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charieg 
Brown,  in  whose  family  the  poet  ^^;^s  an  inmate 
for  several  years,  and  who  ever  proved  himself  a 
kind  and  devoted  benefactor.  This  g^atleman 
had  carefully  collected  the  literary  relics  of  bis 
lamented  friend,  and  was  about  giving  them  to 
the  world,  when  his  plans  were  changed,  aad  be 
suddenly  determined  to  transfer  himself  and  bis 
fortunes  to  the  nascent  colony  of  New  Zealand. 
Before  leaving  England,  he  confided  his  collec- 
tion of  Keats'  writings,  together  with  a  biograph- 
ical notice,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Milnes. 

Although  these  poetical  remains  bear  the  un- 
doubted impress  of  the  author's  genius,  and  may 
be  read  with  delight  by  every  lover  of  true  poet- 
ry, we  do  not  think  they  can  add  anything  to  his 
fame.  That  splendid  fragment  '^Hyperioo," 
so  touchingly  emblematic  of  the  Poet's  life—M) 
mournfully  signil^nt  in  its  mighty  incomplete- 
ness, must  ever  be  considered  the  noblest  mooa- 
ment  of  his  poetic  power.  We  shall  say,  there- 
fore, very  little  about  the  poetry  of  this  volame. 
The  time  for  a  criticism  upon  the  poetry  of  Keats 
has  gone  by.  His  fame  is  secore.  He  draok 
the  bright  elixir  and  has  become  immortal.  Like 
his  own  Apollo,  upheld  by  Mnemosyne,  he  ee- 
dured  the  transfiguring  pangs,  and  •^died  ioto 
life.''  No  earthly  hand  can  quench  his  ligbt; 
he  dwells  amid  the  stars. 

But  what  had  chiefly  delighted  os  in  eiamiB* 
ing  the  result  of  Mr.  Milnes*  labors,  ifl  the  sn- 
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pie  iudicatioQ  the  book  affords  of  the  real  life 
aud  character  of  a  man  long  misapprehended, 
and  of  whose  true  personality  we  have  hitherto 
bad  but  a  vague  and  false  conception.     However 
we  had  admired  Keats  the  Poet,  we  had  never 
entertained  exalted  ideas  of  Keats  the  rnan.  His 
inspiration  we  had  never  doubted,  and  we  were 
ioclined  to  regard  the  beaatiful  '*  Elegy  *'  of  Shel- 
ley, and  the  generous  praise  of  Leigh  Hunt,  as 
tributes  to  his  genius,  rather  than  to  his  worth. 
The  information  concerning  him,  derived  from 
other  sources,  was  anything  but  favorable.    The 
impression  left  upon  us  by  the  sneering  notices 
of  his  contemporaries — by  Byron*s  sarcastic  let- 
ters and   contemptuous   epigram — by  Gitford*s 
caustic  reviews,  and  even  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
Poet's  life  as  well  as  by  his  inglorious  death — 
was  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt.    If 
happy  in  the  indulgence  of  that  faculty,  which  it 
is  said  can  bring  **  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,*' 
we  at  any  time  conjured   up  this  Poet's  shade, 
we  beheld  in  our  mind's  eye  the  sickly  phantom 
of  John  Keats — a  mawkish  apothecary*s  boy — 
destitute  of  all  manliness  and  dignity.    Adopting 
the  common  notion  of  his  death,  we  were  ready 
to  believe  with  Lord  Byron,  that  ♦*  be  who  would 
die  of  an  article  in  a  Review,  would  have  died  of 
sometbiug  else  equally  trivial."     Such  a  portrait, 
possesses  not  even  the  merit  of  a  caricature ;  for 
a  caricature  is  a  resemblance,  although  a  distort- 
ed and  an  exaggerated  one.     Every  page  of  this 
book  demonstrates  the  injustice  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation.    We  have  here  an  opportunity  of  un- 
deceiving ourselves ;  and  we  are  not  required  to 
make  up  our  judgment  from  the  special  pleading 
of  a  partial  biographer,  but  from  the  undeniable 
documentary  evidence  of  the  Poet's  inmost  life. 
His  private  letters,  written  without  the  remotest 
suspicion  that  they  would  ever  be  made  public, 
admit  us,  at  once,  to  his  most  secret  thoughts. 
The  affectionate  and  confiding  nature  of  the  wri- 
ter, make  them  doubly  reliable ;   they  are  the 
nnreeerved  outpourings  of  his  feelings ;  confes- 
sions whispered  to  the  sacred  ear  of  friendship. 
They  read  to  us  like  pages  torn  fresh  from  the 
red-leaved  volume  of  the  heart,  and  they  contain 
a  rich  heart- history.    As  specimens  of  epistolary 
writing,  they  possess  the  highest  merit.    Emi- 
nently original,  lively  and  natural,  they  are,  by 
tarns,  grave,  gay,  or  melancholy;  ever  ranging 
wiib  the  writer's  lively  fancy  and  susceptible  na- 
ture.   We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  our  giv- 
ing a  few  extracts ;  we  hope,  however,  the  reader 
will  feel  sufficient  interest  in  this  work  to  peruse  it 
and  jadge  for  himself.    Let  us  now  trace  briefly 
the  outlines  of  the  Poet's  life :  He  was  born  in 
Moorfields,  London,  Oct.  29tb,  1795.    His  father, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  livery-stable, 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  before  John 


bad  completed  his  tenth  year.  Keats  had  two 
brothers,  George,  older  than  himself,  Tom,  young- 
er, and  a  sister,  the  youngest  of  the  three.  At 
an  early  age,  the  brothers  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Clarke's  School,  at  Enfield.  At  school,  the  bi- 
ographer tells  us:  '*John  was  always  fighting; 
he  chose  his  favorites  among  his  school-fellows, 
from  those  that  fought  the  most  readily  and  per- 
tinaciously, nor  were  the  brothers  loth  to  exer- 
cise their  mettle  even  on  one  another.  This  dis- 
position, however,  in  all  of  them,  seems  to  have 
been  combined  with  much  tenderness,  and  in 
John,  with  a  passionate  sensibility,  which  exhib- 
ited itself  in  the  greatest  contrasts.  Convulsions 
of  laughter  and  of  tears,  were  equally  frequent 
with  him;  and  he  would  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  almost  without  an  interval.*'  His  skill  in 
all  manly  exercises,  made  him  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  his  extraordinary  animation  and  ambi- 
tion, impressed  them  all  with  a  conviction  of  his 
future  greatness :  "but  rather,"  writes  one  of  hie 
school-fellows,  '*in  a  military  or  some  such  ac- 
tive sphere,  than  in  the  peaceful  arena  of  litera- 
ture." 

Many  years  after  this  period,  we  find  him  dis- 
playing his  pugilistic  prowess  and  his  generous 
impulses,  to  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  lookers 
on,  in  a  provincial  town,  by  giving  a  severe  drub- 
bing toa  butcher  whom  he  saw  mal-treating  a  lit- 
tle boy. 

In  1810  he  left  school,  and  his  mother  having 
died  the  same  year,  he  was  apprenticed  by  his 
guardian,  for  five  years,  to  a  surgeon,  at  Edmon- 
ton. This  place  not  being  remote  from  Enfield, 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  his  connection  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Clarke,  his  old  schoolmaster. 
Of  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  the  biographer  thus 
speaks:  "In  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  Keats 
found  a  friend  capable  of  sympathising  with  all 
bis  highest  tastes  and  finest  sentiments ;  and  in 
this  genial  atmosphere,  his  powers  gradually  ex- 
panded. He  was  always  borrowing  books,  which 
he  devoured  rather  than  read.  From  his  friend 
Clarke,  Keats  borrowed  Spencer's  "  Fairy 
Queen ; "  and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  him,  is 
said  to  have  been  "  electrical :  *'  **  It  was  the  great 
impulse  of  his  poetical  life.  And  the  stream  of 
his  inspiration  remained  long  colored  by  the  rich 
soil  over  which  it  first  had  flowed."  When  his 
apprenticeship  terminated,  Keats  went  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  walking  the  hospitals. 
There  he  was  introduced  to  a  circle  of  distin- 
guished literary  characters,  and  became  intimate 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  and 
many  others  of  note.  Soon  after  entering  on 
the  practical  part  of  his  business,  he  determined 
to  abandon  a  profession  which  became  every  day 
more  repulsive,  and  accordingly  he  left  London, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  as  well  as  to  give 
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himself  up  to  undietracted  study,  he  retired  into 
the  country.  The  letters  written  during  his  ab- 
sence, are  exceedingly  interesting,  particularly 
those  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
About  this  time,  be  commenced  '*£ndymion." 
The  small  volume  containing  his  earlier  poems, 
which  be  had  put  forth  a  short  time  before,  had 
met  with  little  encouragement.  This,  however, 
did  not  affect  him;  he  only  felt  stimulated  to 
higher  exertions.  Eudymion  at  length  appear- 
ed. The  Reviewers  attacked  it  fiercely.  How 
he  bore  this  second  failure,  his  letters  show.  He 
thus  writes  to  his  publisher : 

**You  are  very  good  in  sending  me  the  letters 
from  the  *'  Chronicle,  &c.  *  *  *  I  cannot 
but  feel  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  my  part.  As  for  the  rest,  I  begin  to  feel 
a  little  acquainted  with  my  own  strength  and 
weakness.  Praise  or  blame  has  but  a  momentary 
affect  on  the  man  whose  love  ^of  beauty  in  the 
abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic  on  his  own 
works.  My  own  domestic  criticism  has  given 
me  pain  without  comparison,  beyond  what 
^Blackwood'  or  the  'Quarterly'  could  inflict: 
and  also  when  I  feel  I  am  right,  no  external 
praise  can  give  me  such  a  glow  as  my  own  soli- 
tary ro-perception  and  ratification  of  what  is 
fine.  ••••«*• 
The  genius  of  poetry  must  work  out  its  own  sal- 
vation in  a  man.  It  cannot  be  matured  by  law 
and  precept,  but  by  sensation  and  watchfhlness 
in  itself.  In  '  Endymion,'  I  leaped  headlong  into 
the  seas,  and  thereby  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  soundings,  the  quicksands  and 
the  rocks,  than  if  I  had  stayed  upon  the  green 
ahore,  and  piped  a  silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  and 
comfortable  advice.  I  was  never  afraid  of  faU- 
%Tt ;  for  /  wmld  sooner  fail  than  not  be  among 
the  greatest." 

We  fully  agree  with  the  biographer,  that  the 
noble  candor  and  simplicity  of  this  answer  issuf- 
fieieot  to  place  the  question  in  its  true  light,  and 
to  silence  forever  the  exclamations  either  of 
honest  wrath  or  contemptuous  passion. 

While  the  critics  were  busy  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  *  Endymion,*  its  author  was  tending  with 
maxioos  solicitude,  the  bedside  of  his  brother  Tom, 
who  was  languishing  in  the  last  stage  of  that  fa- 
tal nsalady  to  which  the  Poet  himself  was  des- 
liDod  so  soon  to  fall  a  victim.  Keats  mourned  the 
loss  of  his  brother  most  bitterly.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  engaging  than  the  fraternal  fond- 
I,  the  deep  and  lasting  tenderness  he  ever 
towards  his  brothers  and  his  youth- 
fial  sister.  He  writes  to  his  friend  Bailey :  *'  My 
ipve  for  my  brothofs,  from  the  early  loss  of  our 
firiends,  and  even  from  earlier  misfortunes,  has 
grown  into  an  affection  passing  the  love  of  wo- 
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After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Keata  took  np 
his  abode  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Brown :  here  be 
wrote  '  Hyperion,'  and  several  of  hb  minor  po- 
ems. The  pressure  of  his  pecuniary  circumitsa- 
ces,  and  the  insidious  approaches  of  disease  begaa 
now  to  weigh  upon  his  spirits  and  embitter  ha 
life.  While  devising  schemes  of  relief  and  strug- 
gling against  poverty  and  pain,  he  was  auddenlj 
prostrated  by  a  violent  outbreak  of  his  disease. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  remove  \o  a 
milder  climate.  With  gloomy  forebodings,  be 
set  out  with  his  friend  Severn  for  Italy.  Th«j 
repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after  a  painful  illneas, 
Keats  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant 
Cemetery,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  eternal  City,  aod 
on  his  grave-stone  was  placed,  at  his  request,  thia 
inscription:  *Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water.' 

We  have  thus  lightly  touched  upon  the  more 
important  incidents  in  the  life  of  Keats.  How 
far  he  reminds  us  of  the  Johnny  Keats  scoffed  at 
and  derided  by  scribblers,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  There  is  no  one,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
will  not  feel  willing  to  endorse  the  sontimeot  of 
his  brother  George,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Poet*s  surviving  friends:  "John  was  the 
very  soul  of  courage  and  manliness,  and  as  mack 
like  the  Holy  Ghost  as  Johnny  Keauy 

There  is  a  beautiful  simile  of  human  life,  which 
we  find  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Reynolds;  we 
will  extract  it  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
if  for  nothing  else : 

"  I  compare  human  life  to  a  large  mansion  of 
many  apartments,  two  of  which  I  can  only  de- 
scribe, the  doors  of  the  rest  being  as  yet  shut  npon 
me :  the  first  we  step  into  we  call  the  Infant,  or 
Thoughtless  Chamber,  in  which  we  remain  u 
long  as  we  do  not  think.  We  romaio  then  a 
long  while,  and  notwithstanding  the  doors  of  the 
second  chamber  remain  wide  open,  showing  a 
bright  appearance,  we  care  not  to  hasten  into  it, 
but  we  are  at  length  imperceptibly  impelled  by 
the  awakening  of  the  thinking  principle  wiibia 
us.  We  no  sooner  get  into  the  second  chamber, 
which  I  shall  call  the  Chamber  of  Maiden- 
thought,  than  we  become  intoxicated  with  tbs 
light  and  the  atmosphere.  We  aeo  nothing  but 
pleasant  wonders,  and  think  of  delaying  tbers 
forever  in  delight.  However,  among  the  effectt 
this  breathing  is  father  of,  is  that  tnmeodoui 
one  of  sharpening  one's  vision  into  the  heart  and 
nature  of  man,  of  convincing  ono*s  nerves  that 
the  world  is  full  of  misery  aod  heart-break,  pais, 
sickness  and  oppressions;  whereby  this  Cham- 
ber of  Maiden-thought  becomes  gradually  dark- 
ened, and  at  the  same  time,  on  all  sides  of  it* 
many  doors  are  set  open;  but  all  dark;  all  lead- 
ing to  dark  passages.    We  aee  9ot  the  balaacs 
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ofi^ood  and  evil ;  we  are  in  a  mist;  tee  are  in  that 
state;  we  feel  the  Burden  of  the  Mystei^." 

Poor  Keats !  he  was  not  permitted  to  irradiate 
those  dark  passages  with  the  li^ht  of  genius;  a 
darker  passage  had  to  be  undergone,  even  that 
wfairh  leads  through  the  valley  of  shadows,  and 
whence  there  is  oo  return.     But — 

**  He  Hm  out  soar'd  iHa  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  rhat  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  loach  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  s«H:fire,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  rain ; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn." 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


The  writer,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head 
or  this  article,  enjoyed  during  his  life,  a  popular- 
ity as  great  in  extent,  as  it  was  peculiar  in  kind. 
His  6r9t  distinction  was  attained  as  an  humorist, 
and  almost  all  his  productions  were  ushered  into 
the  world  in  the  pages  of  periodicals.  Hence, 
the  rapid  spread  of  his  reputation,  from  the  mo- 
nieDt  that  he  acquired  his  earliest  celehrity. 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  multiply  and  circu- 
late io  the  nineteenth  century,  beyond  the  wild- 
est conjecture  that  any  man  would  have  hazard* 
ed  an  hundred  years  ago.  The  habits  of  loco- 
motion io  the  human  race  have  increased  also, 
to  a  degree  no  less  surprising.  Emigration  and 
travelling,  tours  of  business  and  pleasure,  jour- 
Deys  for  every  purpose  and  for  no  purpose,  have 
become  merely  ordinary  incidents  in  the  life  of 
a  large  portion  of  mankind.  With  this  multipli- 
cation of  readers,  came,  naturally,  a  great  and 
growing  demand  for  reading,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  time.  Stage  coaches,  steamers  and  rail- 
way cars  are  ill  adapted  for  serious  study  or 
lobar  thought.  Professor  Person  or  Doctor  Parr 
might  indeed  carry,  if  they  pleased,  a  pocket  full 
of  Greek  dramatists,  wherewith  to  confound 
some  unlucky  passenger,  guilty  of  a  casual  mis- 
quotation. But  such  prodigies  of  learning  are 
rare.  For  the  multitude,  something  light  and 
entertainiug  is  required— something  to  be  read 
without  an  effort — to  be  laid  aside  or  resumed 
withont  the  painful  labor  of  recovering  a  train  of 
tboaght— to  be  repeated  to  and  enjoyed  with  a 
cheerful  neighbor  of  tolerable  parts  and  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  of  all  literary  laborers,  Thomaa  Hood 
was  the  laborer  for  this  field.  The  age  called  for 
him,  and  he  came.    It  was  **the  Hour  and  the 
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Man.*'  Full  of  playfulness  that  never  tired,  over- 
flowing with  a  perennial  stream  of  puns,  pos* 
sessed  of  an  inventive  instinct  which  shaped  the 
driest  and  dullest  subject  into  a  figure  of  fun— 
his  quainthumor  and  bis  sparkling  wit  illumined 
every  aspect  of  society  and  manners,  like  sum- 
mer lightning  amid  the  evening  clouds.  Flashing 
out  for  an  instant  in  one  quarter,  he  disappear- 
ed only  to  show  himself  in  another,  the  **  Two 
Faces  under  a  Hood,*^  beamiug  every  where  with 
an  expression  of  drollery,  always  varying,  and 
yet  always  the  same.     Through  all  his  changeSt 
some  features  were  constant.  You  could  not  but 
see  the  boyish  merriment  which  laughed  at  its 
own  work,  and  the  kindly  sympathy  which  re- 
strained and  governed  his  love  of  the  grotesque. 
He  tickled  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  hta 
finger  never  touched  a  morbid  place  in  the  hu- 
man anatomy.     A  fat  old  woman,  in  an  agony 
of  alarm,  rocka  in  a  little  boat  upon  a  chopping 
sea,  with  the  pathetic  suggestion  to  the  reader, 
that  **  She  is  far  from  the  Land: "  but  you  feel 
assured  all  the  while  thai  she  is  not  to  be  drown- 
ed.   Another  ponderous  dame  is  startled  from  her 
easy   chair   by   the   horrified  nurse-maid,   who 
snatches  up  the  **  Spoiled  Child  '*  and  presents 
it  edgeways.    Nevertheless,  we  have  an  abiding 
confidence  that  the  little  innocent  endured  no 
such  **  mental  sufferance."     A  luckless  sailor  is 
lashed  to  a  palm  tree  by  a  boa  constrictor,  while 
an  eagle  plays  at  *Masttag**  with  his  pig  tail, 
and  a  grim  tiger  watches  the  sport  from  a  jungle 
hard  by.     It  is  justly  described   as   ^^an  embar" 
tossed  situation;  "  but  who  doubts  that 


"The  sweet  little  cherub  which  sits  np  aloft. 
Will  watch  o*er  the  fate  of  poor  Jackt 


»» 


If  we  turn  from  the  pictorial  illustrations  to  the 
letter  press,  the  numberless  **  whims  and  oddi- 
ties*' that  crowd  upon  us  in  prose  and  poetry* 
attest  the  fertility  and  variety  of  his  comic  re- 
sources. There  are  »•  The  Pugsley  Papers— the 
letters  on  the  Great  Conflagration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House — the  Earthquake  Correspondence 
of  1842— The  Demon  Ship— The  Lost  Heir- 
Miss  Kilmausegg — The  Tale  of  a  Trumpet — and 
scores  of  others — essays,  narratives  and  epistles 
— which  evidence  a  genius  ho  less  prolific  in  his 
own  peculiar  vein,  than  that  of  the  great  novel- 
ist in  the  loftier  department  of  historical  romance. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  with  Hood  this  was 
original.  He  has  been  followed  by  Thackeray, 
and  a  horde  of  imitators,  far  less  worthy  than 
Thackeray.  From  Punch,  down  to  the  compilers 
of  Comic  Almanacks,  a  whole  army  of  copyists 
have  taken  Hood  fur  their  examplar,  and  worked 
with  greater  or  less  success  upon  his  patterns. 
Many  of  them  do  not  scruple  at  plagiarism :  ai|d 
numbers  of  his  good  jokes  have  become  so  hack- 
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neyed,  that  they  are  daily  repeated,  like  proverbs 
from  Sbakepeare,  without  the  least  recollection 
of  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 

There  are  other  lights,  moreover,  in  which  our 
author  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Sometimes 
he  comes  before  us  with  memories  of  childhood, 
simple,  natural  and  touching.  He  steals  away 
from  the  weary,  week-day  toils  and  cares  of  the 
present  and  the  actual — from  bodily  sickness  and 
mental  anxiety — to  the  happy  and  joyous  past, 
to  the  breezy  freshness  of  ihe  morn  of  life,  to 
those  bright  scenes  of  flowers  and  sunshine,  in 
which  we  see  ourselves  as  if  in  some  long  for- 
gotten state  of  existence.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  stanzas,  from  his  **  Retrospective 
Review'*: 

"  Oh !  when  I  waa  a  tiny  boy 

My  days  and  nights  w^re  full  of  joy, 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind ! 
No  wonder  that  I  soiDetimes  sii^b, 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye 

To  cast  a  look  behind! 

"A  hoop  was  an  eternal  round 

Of  pleasure.    lu  thbse  daj^s  I  found 

A  top  a  joyous  thinfc : 
But  now  these  past  delights  I  drop. 
My  bead,  alas !  is  all  my  top, 

And  careful  thoughts  the  string  I 


**  Oh !  for  th<)  lessons  learned  by  heart ! 
Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 

Should  mark  those  hours  again  : 
I'd  *  kiss  the  rod,'  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane. 

"  The  Arabian  Nights  rehearsed  in  bed ! 
The  Fairy  tales  in  school-lime  read. 

By  stealth,  'twixt  verb  and  noun! 
The  angel  form  that  always  walked 
In  all  my  dreams,  and  looked  and  talked 

Exactly  like  MissBrown!" 

And  these  others,  which  are  so  beautiful,  that 
our  readers  will  thank  as  for  giving  them  entire : 

''I  remember,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom. 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day  : 
But  now  I  oflen  wish  the  nigbt 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

'*  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses, red  and  white; 
The  violets  and  the  lily  cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birth  day^— 

The  tree  is  living  yet! 


"  T  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  awiag. 
And  thought  the  air  must  mah  aa  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing: 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  80  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

"  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high; 
I  used  to  think  their  aleoder  tops 

Were  close  against  the  aky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  *tis  little  joy. 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven. 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  dwell  opon  otlm 
poems  of  Mr.  Hood,  in  which  he  displays  feel- 
iugs  of  a  graver  and  deeper  character.  "The 
Elm  Tree,'*  appealing  to  aupersiitioos  fancy, 
stirs  08  into  a  strange  and  mysterious  sympathy 
with  inanimate,  or  at  least  ttoconacioos,  aatnre. 
**The  Haunted  House,"  presents  a  pictnre  not 
inferior  to  that  which  Tennyson  has  developed 
out  of  the  ''  Moated  Grange,"  which  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  dejected  Mariana.  And  the  **  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram,"  laying  bare  to  yiew  the  black 
and  dreary  chambers  of  a  ruined  bttoian  heart, 
reveals  to  us  with  terrible  truth  and  power,  tba 
fear,  the  anguish,  and  the  hopeless  despair,  tbit 
wait  upon  the  lonely  hours  of  guilt,  unknofro 
and  utisufipected.  There  are  other  prodoctioos, 
tuo,  in  which  tho  woes  of  sufieriDg  humanity 
have  found  a  voice,  crying  aloud  for  relief— re- 
lief from  degradation  and  poverty  and  fanuae; 
from  evils,  of  which  the  causes  are  so  rooted  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  that  it  is  easier  to 
weep  for  their  existence,  than  to  contrive  how 
they  may  be  eradicated.  Nevertbelesai  it  is  moit 
true  that  the  sympathy  of  the  statesman  must  be 
aroused,  before  his  mind  can  be  stimulated  to 
study  the  disease  of  the  body-poiitic«  and  to  seek  its 
cure.  Hood  and  his  fellow-laborers  have  doae 
much  in  awakening  the  public  of  Great  Britiia 
to  the  duty  and  necessity  of  solving  these  lad 
problems :  the  time  may  he  nearer  than  is  sus- 
pected, when  the  older  States  of  our  Union  will 
have  the  sapae  task  to  perform.  The  **  Song  of  the 
Shirt,**  and  the  «*llridge  of  Sighs' *-4ilas!  are 
they  not  already  echoed  from  the  workshops  and 
the  garrets  of  our  great  cities!  Do  they  not 
shadow  forth  the  want,  the  toil,  the  temptatioa 
and  the  ruin,  from  which  so  many  weak  siid 
helpless  women  have  already  sought  refoge  ia 
the  grave  ? 

"  Mad  from  lifers  history, 
Glad  to  deatii's  mystery, 

Swift  to  be  hurled! 
Any  where,  any  where. 

Out  of  the  worUtr* 
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Bat  we  most  make  haste  to  reach  that  poem, 
which  18  the  main  object  of  this  article ;  because, 
while  it  IS  less  known  (as  we  believe)  than  most 
of  his  other  works,  it  is  by  far  the  most  imagina- 
tiTo  and  brilliant  of  them  all.  It  brings  out  our 
favorite  in  the  character  of  a  worthy  follower— 
a  modest  and  loving,  and  therefore  the  more 
worthy,  follower— of  Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his 
triumphal  progresses  through  the  realms  of  fancy. 
Its  very  title— '*  The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies" — is  an  acknowledgment  of  homage  to 
the  aathor  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  a  herald  of  the  rich  tribute  that  one  of  his 
true  lieges  is  about  to  pour  out  at  his  feet.  When 
we  publish  oiir  edition  of  Shakspeare- and  we 
shall  do  so  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  the 
literary  world  is  prepared  to  appreciate  our  crit- 
ical merits — ^most  assuredly  we  shall  insert  the 
poem  as  a  fit  companion  to  the  play.  A  cora- 
paoioD— not  an  equal :  the  offering  of  an  humble 
sad  faithful  friend,  who  reverences  Shakspeare, 
and  would  fain  utter  what  he  feels:  not  of  a  sup- 
ple slave,  betraying  selfishness  and  servility. 
even  in  his  parrot-tnught  flattery— but  of  an  hon- 
•it  heart,  which  judges  and  approves  before  it 
loves,  and  only  then  gives  assurance  of  a  life- long 
attachment — 


''Muter,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  Jaat  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 


»» 


The  poet's  design,  to  use  his  own  words,  is 
"to  celebrate,  by  an  allegory,  that  immortality 
which  Shakspeare  has  conferred  on  the  Fairy 
Mythology  by  his  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream.'* 
The  allegory  itself  Is  a  noble  one;  but  we  were 
•0  carried  away  at  the  first  reading,  by  the  vivid 
description  and  exquisite  feeling  of  the  poem, 
that  we  forgot  all  but  its  literal  sense,  and  never 
thought  of  the  metaphorical.  Let  us  take  a  look 
«the  spot  to  which  the  story— for  it  is  a  story, 
a  right  Fairy  Tale,— first  leads  us— 

"It  was  a  shady  and  sequestered  scene. 

Like  those  (amed  gardens  of  Boccaccio, 
Planted  with  his  own  laurels  evergreen, 

And  roses  that  for  endless  summer  blow ; 
And  there  were  founting  springs  to  overflow 
Their  marble  basins,— and  cool  green  areades 
Of  Call  o'erarching  sycamores,  to  throw 
Athwart  the  dappled  path  their  dancing  shades,— 
With  timid  conies  cropping  the  green  blades. 

«  And  there  were  crystal  pools,  peopled  with  fish, 
Argent  and  gold;  and  some  of  Tyrian  skin, 
Some  crimson-barred  ;^and  ever  at  a  wish 
They  rose  obsequious  till  the  wave  grew  thin 
As  glass  upon  their  backs,  and  then  dived  in 
Qnenching  their  ardent  scales  in  watery  gloom; 
Whilst  others  with  fresh  hues  rowed  forth  lo  win' 
My  changeable  regard,— for  so  we  doom 
Things  bora  of  thought  to  vanish  or  to  bloom. 


*'  And  there  were  many  birds  of  many  dyes. 
From  tree  to  tree  still  faring  to  and  fro, 
And  stately  peacocks  with  their  splendid  eyes, 
And  gorgeous  pheasants  with  their  golden  glow, 
Like  Iris  just  bedabbled  in  her  bow, 
Besides  some  vocalists,  without  a  name. 
That  oft  on  fairy  errands  come  and  go, 
With  accents  magical ;  and  all  were  tame, 
And  peckled  at  my  hand  where'er  1  came." 

Is  not  this  the  place  of  all  places,  to  look  for 
the  **good  people  in;  *'  and  is  it  not  the  most 
natural  thing  iu  the  world,  that  the  poet,  rambling 
there  in  a  soft,  dewy,  moonlight.  Autumnal  eve, 
should  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  **  Queen 
Titania,"  with  her  pretty  crew — 

^  All  in  their  liveries  quaint,  with  elfin  gears**— 

and  should  hear  her  giving  orders  for  the  even- 
iug*s  sport? 

**' Ah  me!  *  she  cries, '  was  ever  moonlight  seen, 
So  clear  and  tender  for  our  midnight  trips  7 
Go  some  one  forth,  and  with  a  trump  convene 
My  lieges  all!*~Away  the  goblin  skips 
A  psce  or  two  apart,  and  deftly  strips 
The  ruddy  skin  from  a  sweet  roses*  cheek. 
Then  blows  the  shuddering  leaf  between  his  lips, 
Making  it  utter  forth  a  shrill  small  shriek. 
Like  a  frayed  bird  in  the  gray  owlet's  beak. 

**  And  lo!  upon  my  fixed  delighted  ken 
Appeared  the  loyal  Fays.    Some  by  degrees 
Crept  from  the  primrose  buds  that  opened  then. 
And  some  from  bell-shaped  blossoms  like  the  bees, 
Some  from  the  dewy  meads,  and  rushy  leas. 
Flew  op  like  chafers,  when  the  rustics  pass ; 
Some  from  the  rivers,  others  from  tall  trees 
Dropped  like  shed  blossoms,  silenti  to  the  grass, 
Spirits  and  elfins  small,  of  every  claas. 

*'  Peri  and  Pixy,  and  quaint  Puck  the  Antic, 
Brought  Robin  Goodfellow,  that  merry  swain, 
And  stealthy  Mab.  queen  of  old  realms  romantic, 
Came  too,  from  distance,  in  her  tiny  wain, 
Fresh  dripping  from  a  cloud,— some  bloomy  rain. 
Then  circling  the  bright  moon,  had  washed  her  car. 
And  still  bedewed  it  with  a  various  stain : 
Lastly  came  Ariel,  shooting  from  a  star. 
Who  bears  all  fairy  embassies  afar.*' 


A  goodly  company,  truly,  and  one  that  prom- 
ises much  delight.  But  alas!  for  the  poor  litile 
elves,  their  Queen  is  oppressed  with  sad  forebo- 
dings of  some  impending  evil,  which  ever  and 
anon  bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  all 
their  cnerriment.  By  and  by  they  become  in- 
fected with  her  melancholy,  and  give  o'er  their 
amusements,  clustering  about  her,  wbile  she  un- 
folds the  secret  cause  of  her  uobappiness.  She 
reminds  them  that  their^livee  are  **loaBed  upon 
the  fickle  faith  of  men" — that  they  exist  only 
upon  condition  of  being  remembered  and  cherish- 
ed by  the  human  race;  and  that  although  they 
have  been  thus  far  preserved  by  the  friendly  aid 
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of  poesy,  she  feeU  misgivipgBtbat  their  eitinction 
ie  at  hand.  Thia  appreheoaioo  it  is,  which  has 
hauoted  her  waking  and  her  sleeping  hours  all 
^^Jt  gathering  confirmation  frnm  many  evil 
omens  that  she  observed :  till  at  last,  while  she  is 
bribing  a  raven  with  acorns  to  hush  his  dreary 
croaking,  she  is  appalled  by  the  sight  of 

•^"Thc  borridest  shape  that  ever  raised  my  awe, 
A  monstrous  fp&nU  very  huge  aud  tall, 
Such  as  in  elder  times,  devoid  of  law. 
With  wicked  might,  grieved  the  primeval  ball, 
And  this  was  sure  tbe  deadliest  of  them  all! 

**  Gaunt  was  he  as  a  wolf  ofLauguedoc, 

With  bloody  jaws,  and  frost  upon  his  crown ; 

80  from  his  barren  poll  one  hoary  lock 

Over  his  wrinkled  front  fell  far  adown 

Well  nigh  to  where  his  frosty  brows  did  frown 

Like  jagged  icicles  at  cottage  eaves ; 

And  for  his  coronal  he  wore  some  brown 

And  bristled  eoi^  gathered  from  Ceres'  sheaves, 

Entwined  with  certain  sere  and  russet  leaves. 

"  And  lo!  upon  a  mast  reared  far  aloft. 
He  bore  a  very  bright  and  crescent  blade. 
The  which  he  waved  so  dreadfully,  and  oft, 
In  meditative  spite,  that,  sore  dismayed, 
I  crept  into  an  acorn  cup  for  shade ; 
Meanwhile  the  horrid  eSigy  went  by : 
I  trow  his  look  was  dreadful,  for  it  made 
The  trembling  birds  betake  them  to  the  sky, 
For  every  leaf  was  lifted  by  his  sigh. 

"  And  ever  as  he  sighed,  his  foggy  breath 
Blurred  out  the  landscape  like  a  flight  of  smoke: 
Thence  know  I  this  was  either  dreary  Death, 
Or  Time,  who  leads  all  creatures  to  his  stroke! 
Ah!  wretched  me!"— 

Titania*8  narrative  is  suddeuly  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  the  dreadful  apparition.  The 
fairies,  panic  stricken,  huddle  together,  incapa- 
ble of  flight.  The  queen  alooe,  as  becomes  her 
station,  has  the  courage  to  address  him;  which 
she  does,  entreating  for  mercy  to  her  harmless 
followers,  in  strains  so  moving,  that  they  must 
needs  have  prevailed  with  any  foe,  except  stern 
and  unsparing  Time.  But  what  mercy  can  be 
expected  of  the  tyrant,  who  hath  always  delight- 
ed to  devour  his  own  children  ?  He  makes  no 
answer  to  her  prayers  except  a  scornful  and  ma- 
lignant sneer,  and  proceeds  to  whet  his  terrible 
scythe,  as  for  instant  execution.  At  this,  Tita- 
nia,  descending  from  her  throne,  castA  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  destroyer,  and  renews  with  plen- 
teous weeping,  her  appeal  to  his  pity  and  for- 
bearance. She  beseeches  him  to  seek  a  prouder 
spoil,  in  razing  the  palaces  and  cities  of  ambitious 
kings  and  conquerers — to  pass  by  her  feeble  sub- 
jects, whose  brief  and  uncertain  lease  of  life  must 
0oon  run  out,  and  whose  daily  employment  it  was, 
roeanwhile,  to  dispense,  unseen,  the  sweet  char- 
ities of  n  iture.  She  beckons  her  attendants  to 
enforce  her  petition,  by  some  accouut  of  their  re- 


spective taska.  One  after  another,  tbe  little 
elves  come  forward  trembling,  aad  repeat  tbe  la- 
bors of  love  which  they  have  performed.  It  is  a 
long  list  of  benefits  conferred  upon  the  sons  of 
men,  for  which  it  is  to  be  feared  too  little  grati- 
tude is  returned,  either  to  the  fanciful  agents  em- 
ployed, or  to  the  Divine  Author  of  all-good. 
Some  regulate  the  melody  of  field  and  grove, 
teaching  music  to  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate,  and 
the  nightingale  upon  her  twilight  thorn:  some 
"  tend  upon  buds'  birth  and  blossoming."  and  dress 
the  earth  in  verdure  and  flowers:  some  wait  upon 
young  lovers,  and  surround  them  in  their  hours 
of  courtship,  with  all  happy  sights  and  sounds — 
or  watch  by  the  cradle  of  sleeping  infancy,  and 
beguile  the  mother's  heart  of  its  care,  as  they 

— **  Touch  the  dimpled  cheek  with  roses  red, 
And  tickle  the  soft  lips  until  they  smile** — 

others — ** small  foresters  and  gay** — have  charge 
of  the  merry  greenwood,  training  vines  and  bend- 
ing branches  for  the  shelter  of  nature's  teoantSk 
shaping  vast  halls  and  shady  galleries  of  living 
architecture,  and  grafting  the  **  dried  oaks"  with 
mistletoe,  for  the  cheer  of  the  coming  Christmas. 
Then  there  are  those  who  teach  all  creatures 
their  appointed  instincts,  working  beside  there  in 
shapes  like  their  own,  and  causing  men  to  mar- 
vel at  the  intelligence  of  ants  and  bees  and  silk- 
worms— and  there  are  the  spring- keepers,  that 
bold  the  keys  of  nature's  fountains,  and  caose 
their  cool  streams  to  flow,  refreshing  tbe  paitbed 
earth,  and  reviving  the  languid  dwellers  by  land 
and  by  water.    But  most  touching  of  all  are  (he 
stories  of  human  sufiering  succoured  and  relieved ; 
of  the  gloomy  wretch,  intent  on  suicide,  who  is 
diverted  from  his  fell  purpose  by  tbe  gamboU  of 
the  fairies,  disguised  as  fish,  until  he  falls  in  with 
a  gentle  brother  of  the  angle,  whose  *' sweet  wi»- 
dom  gathered   from   tbe  brooks"  converts  bi« 
heart  from  its  despair:  of  tbe  helpless  babe,  ex- 
posed in  the  fields  by  its  cruel  mother,  and  saved 
from  death  by  an  honest  rustic,  who  was  led  to 
the  spot  by  an  unusual  chirping  of  fairy  gra£«- 
hoppers —  | 


'*  A  little,  sorrowful,  deserted  thing. 
Begot  of  love,  and  yet  no  lore  begetting; 
Guiltless  of  shame,  and  yet  for  abaoie  to  wring; 
And  too  soon  banished  from  a  mother's  peitiofT, 
To  churlish  nurture  and  the  wide  world*s  frettiA^< 
For  alien  pity  and  unnatural  care; 
Alas!  to  see  how  the  cold  dew  kept  wetting 
His  childish  coats,  and  dabbled  all  bis  hair, 
Like  gossamers  acrosa  his  forehead  fair. 

"  His  pretty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech. 
Lay  halfway  open  like  a  rose-lipped  shell : 
And  his  youug  cheek  was  softer  than  a  peach, 
Whereon  his  tears,for  roundness,  could  notd»'e!l, 
But  quickly  rolled  themselves  to  pearls,  and  fell, 
Some  on  the  grass  and  some  against  his  haod, 
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Or  haply  wandered  to  the  dimpled  well, 

Which  love  beeide  his  mouth  had  sweetly  planned, 

Yet  not  for  tears,  but  mirth  and  smilings  bland. 

**  Pity  it  was  to  sea  those  frequent  tears 
Falling  re^rdlese  from  bis  friendless  eyes ; 
There  was  such  beauty  in  those  twin-blue  spheres, 
As  any  mother's  heart  might  leap  to  prize; 
Blue  were  they,  like  the  zenith  of  ihe  skies 
Softened  betwixt  two  clouds,  both  clear  and  mild: 
Just  touched  with  thought,  and  yet  not  over-wise. 
They  showed  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  child. 
Not  yet  by  care  or  any  craft  defiled. 

**  Pity  it  was  to  see  the  ardent  sun 
Scoirhing  his  helpless  limbs— it  shone  so  warm ; 
For  kindly  shade  or  shelter  he  had  none, 
Nor  mother's  gentle  breast,  come  fair  or  storm. 
Meanwhile  I  bade  my  pitying  mates  transform 
Like  grasshoppers,  and  then  with  shrilly  cries. 
All  round  the  infant  noisily  we  swarm, 
Haply  some  passing  rustic  to  advise — 
While  providential  Heaven  our  care  espies, 

*^  And  sends  full  soon  a  tender-hearted  hind, 
Who  wondering  at  our  loud  unusual  note, 
Scrays  curiously  aside,  and  so  doth  find 
The  orphan  child  laid  in  the  grass  remote. 
And  laps  the  foundling  in  his  russet  coat, 
WiK>  thence  was  nurtured  in  his  kindly  cot : 
And  how  he  prospered,  let  proud  London  quote, 
How  wise,  how  rich,  and  how  renowned  he  got. 
And  chief  of  all  her  citizens,  I  wot." 

Thia  is  the  well-koowo  story  of  Sir  Tbomaa 
Greshauit  founder  of  the  Royal  £zcbange, 
which 

"Still  bears,  in  token  of  his  grateful  breast 
The  tender  grasshopper,  his  chosen  crest." 

We  would  gladly  introduce  otherquotatioDS  from 
the  exquisite  speeches,  in  which  the  little  pleaders 
recount  their  adventures.  But  Time  forbids;  as 
ioezorable  now  as  then — when  he  scoffed  with 
increasing  bitterness  at  every  word,  and  grew 
more  and  more  savage  at  each  new  petition. 

The  cause  issuddenly  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
mischievous  antics  of  Puck.  This  famous  wight, 
maugre  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  with  all 
bis  tribe,  had  not  ceased  to  play  the  harlequin, 
making  a  jest  of  old  Saturn  biraself,  and  mock- 
ing at  the  grief  and  dismay  of  his  own  com- 
rades— 

"Turning  their  solemn  looks  to  half  a  smile. 
Like  a  straight  stick  shown  crooked  in  the  tide." 

Bat  at  last,  as  will  happen  sooner  or  later  to 
the  most  cunning  of  those  who  tbink  to  laugh  at 
Time  and  elude  his  grasp,  tbe  joker  is  caugbt, 
(as  one  might  clutch  a  fly,)  in  the  very  act  of 
plucking  the  old  tyrant  by  tbe  ear  and  sticking 
straws  in  his  long  forelock.  Puck,  in  his  extrem- 
ity, begs  as  piteously  as  the  others :  but,  hav- 
iog  no  useful  business  to  boast  of,  nor  any  kind 
deeds  to  rehearse,  he  is  obliged  to  own  himself 


an  idle  practical  joker — full  of  harmless  pranks— > 
a  lover  and  promoter  of  fun — mirthful  himself, 
and  tbe  cause  of  mirth  in  others.  This  confes- 
sion seems  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  old  Saturn's 
wrath  and  impatience — 

— — — **  Shaking  his  crooked  blade 


O'erhead,  which  made  aloft  a  lightning  flash 
In  all  the  fairies'  eyes,  dismally  frayed! 
His  ensuing  voice  came  like  the  thunder  crash- 
Meanwhile  the  bolt  shatters  some  pine  or  ash — 
*Thou  feeble,  wanton,  foolish,  fickle  thing! 
Whom  naught  can  frighten,  sadden,  or  abash,— 
To  hope  my  solemn  countenance  to  wring 
To  idiot  smiles! — but  I  will  prune  thy  wing! 

**  Lo!  this  most  awful  handle  of  my  scythe 

Stood  once  a  May-pole,  wixh  a  flowery  crown. 

Which  rustics  danced  around,  and  maidens  blithe. 

To  wanton  pipings;  but  I  plucked  it  down, 

And  robed  the  May  Queen  in  a  churchyard  gown, 

Turning  her  buds  to  rosemary  and  rue ; 

And  all  their  merry  minstrelsy  did  drown 

And  laid  each  lusty  leaper  in  the  dew ; 

So  thou  shalt  fare — and  every  jovial  crew !  * " 

So  saying,  the  hoary  giant  lays  hold  of  his 
scythe  with  both  hands,  and  makes  ready  to 
sweep  off  in  one  swarth,  like  a  cluster  of  field 
flowers,  the  group  of  trembling  creatures  at  his 
feet.  But,  in  tbe  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  they 
are  reprieved — the  impending  stroke  is  arrested 
— and  tbe  fearful  scythe  drops  harmless  to  tbe 
ground. 

''For  just  at  need,  a  timely  apparition 
Steps  in  between  to  bear  the  awful  brunt ; 
Making  him  change  his  horrible  position, 
To  marvel  at  this  comer,  brave  and  blunt. 
That  dares  Time's  irresistible  afiront. 
Whose  strokes  have  scarred  even  the  Gods  of  old ; 
Whereas  this  seemed  a  mortal,  at  mere  hunt 
For  conies,  lighted  by  the  moonshine  cold. 
Or  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold, 

**  Who,  turning  to  the  small  assembled  ftiys, 
Dofis  to  tbe  lily  queen  his  courteous  cap. 
And  holds  her  beauty  for  a  while  in  gaze. 
With  bright  eyes  kindling  at  this  pleasant  hap  •; 
And  thence  upon  the  fair  moon's  silver  map, 
As  if  in  question  of  this  magic  chance. 
Laid  like  a  dream  upon  the  green  earth's  lap ; 
And  then  upon  old  Saturn  turns  askance, 
Exclaiming,  with  a  glad  and  kindly  glance,^ 

"'Oh!  these  be  Fancy's  revellers  by  night! 
Stealthy  companions  of  the  downy  moth—' 
Diana's  motes,  that  flit  in  her  pale  light, 
Shunners  of  sun-beams  in  diurnal  sloth ; 
These  be  the  feasters  on  night's  silver  cloth — 
The  gnat  with  shrilly  trump  in  their  convener. 
Forth  from  their  flowery  chambers,  nothing  loath, 
With  lulling  tunes  to  charm  the  air  serener, 
Or  dance  upon  the  grass  to  make  it  greener. 

'*  *  These  be  the  pretty  genii  of  the  flowen. 
Daintily  fed  with  honey  and  pure  dew, — 
Midsummer's  phantoms  in  her  dreaming  hours, 
King  Oberon,  and  all  his  merry  crew, 
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The  darling  puppete  of  romance's  view ; 

Fairies,  aud  Bprites*  and  goblin  plves  we  call  them, 

Famous  for  patronage  of  lovers  true, 

No  harm  they  act,  neither  shall  harm  befal  them, 

So  do  not  thus  with  crabbed  frowns  appal  them.*" 

It  IB  with  UDBpeakable  reluctance,  that  we  tarn 
away  from  the  rich,  luxuriaat,  glowing  language 
of  our  author,  to  etitch  together,  in  our  slip-shod 
style,  the  fragments  thus  torn  out  of  the  poem  for 
the  embellishment  of  our  narrative.  It  would 
delight  us,  as  it  has  done  more  than  once,  to  read 
it  from  end  to  end  with  some  chosen  associate, 
who  **  has  wit  for  such  worship.'*  But  at  pre- 
sent, we  must  curtail  the  indulgence  of  our  poet- 
ical affections ;  or  we  should  repeat  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  stanzas— for 
we  believe  not  one  can  be  omitted,  without  losing 
some  harmony  that  the  ear  will  not  voluntarily 
forego.  So  proceed  we,  like  the  Prologue*  bo- 
fore  Duke  Theseus,  to  announce  the  coming  ac- 
tion of  the  Lion. 

Saturn,  recovering  from  the  surprise  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  interference 
of  the  stranger,  again  essays  to  execute  his  fell 
design,  but  is  again  foiled  by  the  protector  of  the 
fairies,  who  turns  his  blow  aside — and  now  Tita- 
nta,  with  all  her  train,  forsaking  the  spot  where 
they  had  in  vain  implored  the  mercy  of  the  de- 
stroyer, hastens  ^o  take  refuge  with  her  noble 
defender,  appeals  to  his  generosity  and  valor, 
and  promises  him  many  a  fairy  guerdon  for  his 
services — 

''Nay,  by  the  golden  lustre  of  thine  eye. 
And  by  thy  brow's  most  fair  and  ample  span, 
Thought's  glorious  palace,  framed  for  fancies  high. 
And  by  thy  cheek  thus  passionately  wan, 
1  know  the  signs  of  an  immortal  man- 
Nature's  cbittf  darling,  and  illustrious  mate, 
Destined  to  foil  old  Death's  oblivious  plan, 
And  shine  untarnished  by  the  fogs  of  Fate, 
Tiiae's  ftimous  rival  till  the  final  date! 

**  O  shield  us  then  from  this  usurping  Time, 
And  we  will  visit  thee  in  moonlight  dreams ; 
And  teach  thee  tunes  to  wed  unto  thy  rhyme, 
And  dance  about  thee  in  all  midnight  gleams, 
Giving  thee  glimpses  of  our  magic  schemes. 
Such  as  no  mortal's  eye  hath  ever  seen, 
And  for  thy  love  to  us  in  our  extremes. 
Will  ever  keep  thy  chaplet  fresh  and  green, 
Such  as  no  poet's  wreath  hath  ever  been! " 

How  Sbakspeare  responded  to  this  appeal, 
is  matter  of  joy  and  pride,  not  to  those  alone  who 
share  in  the  birth-right  of  his  mother-tongue,  but 
to  the  lovers  of  genius  and  taste  all  the  world 
over.  Thus,  on  the  spot,  he  rebukes  the  trucu- 
lent and  threatening  spectre — 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  trace  a  further  resemblance — 
**  He  hath  rid  his  Prologue  like  a  rough  colt — ^he  knows 
no  flop." 


**  Though  haggard  Sin,  go  forth  and  scoop 
Thy  hollow  coffin  in  some  churchyard  >ew, 
Or  make  tb'  Autumnal  flowers  turn  pale  and  droop, 
Or  fell  the  bearded  com,  till  gleaners  stoop 
Under  fat  sheave»— or  blast  the  piny  grove ; 
But  here  thou  shalt  not  harm  this  preny  groupi 
Whose  lives  are  not  so  frail  and  feebly  wove. 
But  based  on  Nature's  lovelioess  and  love. 


*'  For  these  are  kindly  ministers  of  nature, 
To  sooth  all  covert  hurts,  and  dumb  distress; 
Pretty  they  be,  aud  very  small  of  stature — 
For  mercy  still  consorts  with  littleness. 
Wherefore  the  sum  of  good  is  still  the  less. 
And  mischief  grossest  in  this  worldof  wroiig: 
So  do  these  charitable  dwarfs  redress 
The  tenfold  ravages  of  giants  strong. 
To  whom  great  malice  and  great  might  belong. 


•*  Wherefore  with  all  true  loyalty  and  duty 
Will  1  regard  them  in  my  honoring  rhyme. 
With  love  for  love,  and  homages  to  beauty, 
And  magic  thoughts  gathered  in  night's  coolclime, 
And  studious  verse  trancing  the  dragon  Time, 
Strong  as  old  Merlin's  uecromantie  spells : 
So  these  dear  mooarchs  of  the  summer's  prime. 
Shall  live  unstartled  by  his  dreadful  yells, 
Till  shrill  larks  warn  them  to  their  flowery  cells." 

So  bearded  and  defied,  Time  turns  upon  his 
opponent  with  accumulated  wrath,  resolved  to 
annihilate  the  only  mortal  that  dared  withstasd 
his  power:  but  against  that  charmed  life,  his 
strength  is  impotent,  his  malice  harmless. 

"  Look  how  a  poisoned  man  turns  livid  black, 
Drugged  with  a  cup  of  deadly  hellebore. 
That  sets  his  horrid  features  all  at  rack- 
So  seemed  these  words  into  the  car  to  poor 
Of  ghastly  Saturn,  answering  with  a  roar 
Of  moilal  pain  and  spite  and  utmost  rage, 
Wherewith  his  grisly  arm  he  raised  once  more. 
And  bade  the  clustered  sinews  all  engage. 
As  if  at  one  fell  stroke  to  wreck  an  age. 

"  Whereas  the  blade  flashed  on  the  dinted  gronwl, 
Down  through  his  stead&stfoe,  yet  made  no  scar 
On  that  immortal  shade,  or  deuth-like  wound ; 
But  Time  was  long  benumbed,  and  stood  ajar, 
And  then  with  bafiled  rage  took  flight  afar, 
To  weep  his  hurt  in  some  Cimmerian  gloom, 
Or  meaner  fames  (like  mine)  to  mock  and  msr, 
Or  sharp  his  scythe  for  royal  strokes  of  doom, 
Whetting  its  edge  on  some  old  Cssar's  tomb." 

And  now  succeeds  a  pageant  of  joy,  and  grat- 
itude, and  iove.  Titania  commands  her subjeetB 
to  do  honor  to  their  preserver,  and  vies  with  the 
humblest  of  them  in  grateful  homage  sod  alTee- 
tion.  She  enjoins  upon  them  to  be  ever  oo  the 
watch,  that  they  may  minister  to  his  pleuart, 
and  reveal  to  him  the  sweet  secrets  of  Btvtr^ 
which  it  is  his  delight  to  study.  Fiaally.  »l» 
waves  her  wand  thrice  about  his  hetd,  tod 
crowns  him  with  a  radiant  glory, 
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"To show  the  thoughtf*  there  harbored  were  dtrine, 
And  on  immortal  coo  tempi  atioas  fed : 
Goodlj  it  was  to  see  that  glory  shine 
Aroiuid  a  brow  so  lofty  and  benign! " 

So  did  Shakspeare  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
airy  ahapes  of  Fairy  Land,  and  make  them  sharers 
in  his  owD  deathless  inheritance  of  fame.  So 
bave  they  been  maintained  in  their  ancient  fran- 
chises of  tnrf  and  twig,  of  flowers  and  moonlight, 
of  mossy  banks  and  crystal  waters.  So  do 
they  contioue  the  rightful  tenants  of  forest, 
field  and  meadow,  when  the  garish  light  of  day 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  soft,  shadowy  hours  of 
oight  bring  back  the  glorious  reign  of  old  Ro- 
mance. 

fiat  their  charter,  as  of  old,  limits  their  tenure 
to  the  witching  hours  of  darkness.  Their  lease 
eads  at  cock-crow.  Even  the  presence  of  Shak- 
speare could  not  avail  to  stretch  the  privilege 
beyond  the  break  of  day — 


"  Now  bold  Chanticleer,  from  farm  to  farm, 

Challenged  the  dawn  creeping  o'er  eastern  land. 
And  well  ih»:  fairies  knew  that  abrill  alarm,    . 
Wbich  sounds  tlie  knell  of  every  elfish  charm. 

"  And  soon  the  rolling  mist,  that  *gan  arise 
From  plashy  mead  and  undiscovered  stream, 
Earth's  morning  incense  to  the  early  skies. 
Crept  o'er  the  failing  landscape  of  my  dream. 
Soon  fiided  then  the  Phantom  of  my  theme— 
A  shapeleM  shade,  that  fancy  disavowed, 
And  shrank  to  nothing  in  the  mist  extreme. 
Then  flew  Titania,>-and  her  little  crowd. 
Like  flocking  linnets,  vanished  in  a  cloud." 


COUNTRY  NOTES. 

WRITTEN  UNDER  LEAF  AND  CLOUD-SHADOW. 

SUNSHINE. 

—Above,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  August,  with 
it«  wealth  of  snowy  clouds : — all  around  the  rust- 
ling emerald  woods:— at  my  feet  the  cool  grass, 
green  and  tender,  rolling  out  its  rich  carpet,  em- 
Widered  with  fairest  flowers!  Above,  around, 
trough  all  (as  I  sit  here  in  the  shade  writing 
^ith  a  luxuriously  idle  pen)  breaks  the  everlast- 
ing sunshine ! 

With  sunshine,  how  can  one  feel  other  than 
bleit— most  happy !  I  suspect  Lamartiue  scrib- 
bled that  beautiful  historical  romance  of  his  in 
the  shadow  of  some  joyless  day  instead  of  on 
^  sea-shore,  lit  with  the  sunlight, — with  the 
fair  purple  sky  and  rosy  islands  of  the  Inland 
S«a  before  him  ; — or  the  end  would  never  have 
b^eo  10  sad.     Sunshine  is  but  another  word  for 

• 

Jny,  heart- lightness,  merriment  of  spirit!  What- 
ever sort  of  sunshine  it  may  be :  whether  ia  chilly 


winter  when  it  pours  its  white  splendor  on  the 
snowi  or  in  spring  wheu  it  laughs  above  the 
flowers ;  or  as  now  in  beautiful  August  when  It 
plays  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  far  stretching 
fields,  and  lies  asleep  upon  the  rolling  woodlands, 
and  blesses  all  it  shines  on  ! 

Many  persons  prefer  a  rainy  day: — "anica 
drizzly,  uncomfortable,  delightful  morning,  when 
you  may  look  out  and  see  the  sky  dreary  and 
the  grass  drenched — and  sitting  snugly  with  a 
book  or  work  before  you,  while  away  the  time.'* 
I  willingly  grant  that  this  is  a  most  philosophi- 
cal way  of  spending  a  rainy  morning  : — but  to 
say  that  any  indoor  enjoyment  of  the  sort,  com- 
pares with  that  of  idle,  happy  wandering  in  the 
far  sunlight  is  heresy !  This  fair  sunlight  is  now 
around,  above,  within  me ; — refining  every  happy 
thought;  laughing  gaily  in  the  face  of  gloom; 
whispering  through  every  leaf  above  my  head, 
its  cheering  words ; — the  happy,  merry  sunshine! 

Flowers  are  not  flowers  without  it — trees  not 
trees ;  but  waving,  gloomy  spectres,  murmuring 
their  complaints  of  the  chill,  sunless  world.  Let 
the  sunshine  come  again,  from  behind  the  envi- 
ous cloudt*,  and  **  mark  what  splendor  follows.'* 
The  flowers  look  up  and  smile,  the  merry  leaves 
are  dancing  for  very  joy  and  brim  with  delicate 
laughter — the  distance  smiles,  the  green  grass 
sparkles  with  its  rain-jewels,  bright  and  many- 
colored;  and  all  nature  once  aj^ain  **  in  good  spi- 
rits'* murmurs  her  happiness  and  peace — as  now 
she  does — around. 

^* God's  blessing  on  the  sunshine!" 


CLOUDS. 

And  then  the  clouds!  Those  beauteous  har- 
bingers of  cooling  rain  are  yonder  on  the  blue; — 
floating  in  lazy  magnificence  and  with  a  dreamy, 
thoughtful  air,  such  as  they  always  will  assume 
in  August !  They  are  thoughtful — for  do  they 
not  think  ever  of  the  beauteous  world  they  roll 
above,  when  the  soft  winds  come  onward  to 
them :  dreamy  too  are  they,  since  so  many  em- 
erald fields  have  been  swept  by  them,  so  many 
mountain  brows  overshadowed  but  to  make  the 
returning  sunlight  more  gay  !  They  must,  per^ 
force,  dream  of  that  glorious  past,  of  its  lifeful 
beauty,  and  its  quiet  eyes  still  bent  upon  them. 
They  ueverlook  upon  the  present — that  is,  what 
is  here  beneath  them  now : — the  fruitful  fields, 
and  dancing  streamlets,  melted  into  haze  afar, 
are  only  in  their  thoughts,  and  dreaming  of  them 
all,  the  clouds  are  well  content! 

The  morning,  noon,  and  evening  are  not  the 
same  in  Cloudland.  The  dawn  comes  in  with 
light,  red,  circling,  rosy  snow  flakes:  the  noon  is 
one  great  mass  of  lazy,  wind-carved  alabaster: 
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and  when  tbe  gre^t  sun  goes  down,  dragging 
another  day  into  tbe  gulf  of  years,  the  azure  sky 
spreads  out  its  scroll  for  that  high  poetry  written 
on  it  by  the  long  red  lines  of  evening,  sun-flush- 
ed, melting  in  tbe  purple  twilight.  They  make 
you  think — these  clouds!  And  those  are  mostly 
happy  thoughts : — they  are  so  beautiful,  piled  up 
and  rolling  over,  changing  every  moment  in  the 
veering  wind,  and  dazzling  sunlight ! 

Polonius  was  not,  after  all,  so  wholly  the  cour- 
tier in  his  answer  to  the  Priuce.  They  art "  very 
like  a  whale*' — then  like  a  camel !  But  not  alone 
do  they  change  as  you  gaze.  Often  in  gazing 
on  these  beautiful  embroideries  of  heaven's  azure, 
have  I  felt  that  gloom  was  folly,  and  so  come 
back  to  trust  in  heaven — and  feel  that  life  was 
bright  and  hopeful. 


THK  WIVDS. 

Silence  is  one  of  the  awful  things  of  this 
earth:  well  has  Mr.  Foe  in  his  unintelligible 
**  Siope**  represented  thatcheerful  landscape  there 
drawn,  as  "  cursed  with  the  curse  of  silence." 
Juat  fancy  a  mighty  world  of  forest  lying  under 
the  blue  heavens,  with  no  stir  in  them;  never 
aoy  rustling  of  leaves,  nor  any  sway  of  boughs! 
Think  of  no  whispering  grass  and  sighing  reeds, 
DO  lapping  water,  no  murmurous  sound  of  flow- 
ers nodding  up  and  down  in  happy  airs! 

This  is  what  earth  would  resemble  had  no 
winds  been  born  among  the  old  mountains,  and 
come  down  with  their  deathless  thirst  for  travel, 
to  tbe  lowlands ! 

Winter  and.summer,  winds  are  musical  and 
sweet.  I  like  to  hear  them  applying  at  the  key- 
hole for  admittance  in  the  winter  time,  when 
logs  are  roaring  and  all  hearts  are  warm : — I 
love  their  low,  sad  sighing  for  tbe  perished  glo- 
ries of  tbe  golden  year,  when  waning  autumn 
goes  into  the  trackless  woods  with  both  bands 
full  of  many  colored  leaves,  treading — poor  fel- 
low !— on  a  mat  of  "  pine-tags*'  which  soon  shall 
crisp  beneath  his  tread  no  more !  The  day  is 
always  waked,  in  our  Virginia,  with  the  stir  of 
winds;  and  day  must  have  a  murmur  in  the 
leaves  to  go  to  rest  by  ;  and  clouds  at  noon  would 
sleep  forever  on  the  azure  vault,  but  for  their 
merry  breath.  It  is  the  winds  which  chase  those 
orient  days  we  love  toward  their  western  death ; 
w hich  close  their  eyes  wi th  rosy  c urtains  ;^ w hich 
deck  them  out  with  sun  and  shadow  in  the  em- 
erald fields,  when  the  cloud  armies  come  up  and 
at  their  command,  step  forward ; ^sometimes  like 
an  army  charge  the  horizon. 

Not  without  reason,  have  the  poets  told  us  so 
much  of  the  winds  : — especially  Shakspeare, 
that  bright  lover  of  tender  April,  whose  winds 


scatter  so  many  showers  upon  tbe  grasa,  for  tbe 
pleasure  of  drying  them  up.  But  the  prettieft 
verses  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  are  found  ia 
*•  QueecAy,**  written  by  *•  Fleda"  profeaaedly— 
certainly  by  one  with  the  vision  and  the  facaltv 
divine.  The  first  verse  has  a  fine  beauty  which 
few  can  mould.  I  hope  **  Hugh**  will  find  this 
much  of  criticism  to  her  taste! 

Not  without  reason  have  the  winds  delighted 
so  many  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennysoo — to 
say  nothing  of  our  American  mastera  in  the  joy- 
ous science  : — and  here  1  have  you  at  any  mercy, 
for  on  my  mind,  or  rather  from  my  memory, 
come  flocking  numberlees  **  quotations,*'  in  proof 
of  my  position.  I  have  no  intention  of  weary- 
ing you  or — myself,  this  golden  day.  That  on- 
coming murmur  yonder  in  the  pines — it  ts  here 
while  I  write ! — is  more  than  any  poet's  cnnoio^ 
music. 
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— Having  scribbled  of  the  winds,  clouds  and 
sunshine,  I  know  nothing  better  to  go  on  with 
than  a  book  which  is  made  up  of  those  very 
things; — wherein,  as  in  nature,  the  saa«hiQe 
comforts  you  for  the  darkest  clouds  and  the  chil- 
liest winds. 

I  have  just  been  reading  **  Queecfay,*'  by  ibe 
authoress  of  that  beautiful  tale  **The  Wide,  Wide 
World,"  which  so  many  children  (and  grown 
people  too,  for  that  matter,)  have  been  langbiog 
and  crying  over,  through  a  score  of  editions. 
^^Uueechy**  I  like  even  better  than  the  first  work- 
since  **  Fleda'*  has  (in  some  inexplicable  way. 
without  having)  more  character  than  *^  Ellen.^' 
The  book  is  also  more  artistic  than  its  elder  sis- 
ter; **Carleton*'  is  more  entertaining  thao  **Mr. 
John;"  and  those  interminable  conversations 
leading  to  nothing  which  swell  the  *'  Wide,  Wide 
World*'  beyond  all  bounds,  are  not  so  freqaeotor 
so  inconclusive  here.  Still  there  is  entirely  too 
much  of  this  vague  and  inartistic  ^*  talk** — 95  all 
readers  agree  ; — and  1  can  perceive  some  repe- 
titions which  strike  me  as  very  strange  in  awri* 
ter  of  such  uncommon  powers, — both  of  ioveo- 
tion  and  description.  This,  I  believe,  is  all  I 
have  to  say  of  "  bad**  about  **  Queedkjf.*'  Tree, 
I  have  not  finished  it ;  but  1  have  no  hesitatioo 
in  saying  that  Miss  Warner,  or  whatever  ladj 
may  be  tbe  authoress,  has  produced  a  work  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage  **SBf 
time  these  hundred  years*'  to  come«  I  can 
scarcely  recall  to  mind  at  this  moment  aoy  de- 
lineation of  a  similar  character,  at  all  compan- 
ble  to  **  Fleda;"  such  remarkable  and  uncom- 
mon power  has  this  authoress  in  reading  tht 
child  mind.    '*  Fleda'*  will  be  as  much  of  a  /t* 
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Torite,  I  suspect,  as  **Ellea'*  wns  before  her. 
What  do  f  ffay  !  Much  more,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
more  carefully  and  powerfully  delineated.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  more  than  one  (or  a  thousand) 
youog  (and  old)  bachelors  sigh  for  a  flesh  and 
blood  reality  of  their  favorite: — that  favorite  who 
isso  unreachable,  far  off  in  Queechy  land,  which 
siaee  little  **Fleda"  lived  there  has  been  known  as 
Fairy  land ! 

And  now  if  you  feel  disposed  to  laugh  at  my 
criticism,  you  may  do  so.  I  can  afford  to  be 
laughed  at,  with  the  trees  murmuring  above  me, 
and  the  beautiful  clouds  rolling  across  the  sky, 
with  the  cicala  singing  summer  in  the  flowery 
grass,  and — should  I  wish  something  more,  or 
ratber  less — there  on  the  rustic  seat,  the  '*  In  Me- 
uoriam/'  a  magazine,  and  '*  Queechy  V 


BY  THS  BR0OK8IDB. 


One  of  the  most  graceful  things  about  Tenny- 
son, is  hia  acquaintance  with,  and  love  for,  all  de- 
Bcription  of  flowers.  As  witness  (from  memory) 
his '* the  little  speedwell's  darling  blue*' — **the 
fiiiot,  sweet  cuckoo  flower'* — "the fox  glove  clus- 
ter dappled  bells*' — *' heavily  hangs  the  tiger 
lily" — '^lalinrnums  dropping  wells  of  fire*' — 
and  his  aao flower,  which  "rays  round  with 
flame  its  disk  ofseed:"  all  such  perfect  descrip- 
tions. All  poets  who  love  nature — how  super- 
fluous the  clauseof  exception !— love  thus  tostudy 
flowers,  those  stars  fallen  on  our  cold  earth.  But 
I  am  thankful  that  other  than  poets  may  enjoy 
tbem; — all;  the  lich  exotics  of  the  green-house, 
the  full  radiant  beauty  of  the  garden  queens,  and 
the  little  meadow  flowers  which  sun  themselves 
00  every  bank,  and  on  the  margin  of  every  purl- 
liog  stream. 

Many  days  have  I  spent  **by  the  brooksidc,** 
and  they  have  not  been  the  least  happy  of  my 
life.  True,  it  was  not  to  look  for  little  meadow 
flowers  that  I  bent  my  steps  toward  the  meadow, 
through  which  the  brook  chases  the  shadow  of 
the  floating  clouds:  I  sought  those  rich,  soft, 
grassy  banks  with  fishing  rod  on  my  shoulder, 
iotenton  bringing  home  a  full  willow  stick.  But 
when  the  sun  had  become  too  warm,  or  I  had 
become  weary,  what  more  delightful  than  to  lie 
npon  that  deep,  cool  grass,  under  the  old  white 
armed  sycamore  leaning  over  the  stream  and 
shadowing  the  clear,  cold  water,  from  the  sun- 
sbioe — and  there  please  myself  with  sun  and  wind 
aod  cloud,  while  merrily  singing  birds  and  ten- 
(ler-hued  flowers,  completed  the  witchery  of  the 
•ceoe  and  time. 

Much  more  than 

— ^*io  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Hsfona  Alrasehid/* 


was  everything  bright  and  beaufiful.  and  instinct 
with  a  joyous  and  dreamy  splendor!  The  very 
Httle  ladyslipper  I  held  in  my  hand — with  its 
dappled  lining,  and  its  small  heel,  and  the  deli- 
cate tendril  curling  above  the  toe,  like  the  velvet 
shoes  of  olden  time — spoke  to  me  of  the  fair  life 
we  have  to  live,  if  we  will  only  choose  it.  and 
fill  it  with  simple  things  and  pleasures,  not  drain 
fiery  draughts  that  burn  the  heart  and  make  the 
brain  delirious.  The  brookside  is  a  pleasant 
place  for  thought;  the  waves  seem  so  merry  and 
rejoiceful;  the  water-flowers,  flags,  hollyhocks 
and  others,  bow  their  heads  so  pensively,  dipping 
their  chalice  blooms  in  the  clear  stream,  then 
rising  up;  the  pebbles  shine  so  brightly;  the  soft 
breeze  is  so  cool. 

With  a  book  there  you  may  while  away  such  a 
long  summer  day  as  this,  so  pleasantly ;  but  my 
own  thoughts  then,  for  me,  more  than  any  book, 
or  more  than  any  company ! 


"THS  OOLDUr  LBGXND.*' 

It  is  a  fine  artistic  work,  which,  after  all,  oo 
one  but  Longfellow  could  have  written;  and  on 
the  whole,  not  overrated.  Blackwood,  you  know, 
says  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  "Faust** — of  which  I 
cannot  judge,  having  only  read  that  much  be- 
praised  performance  in  a  traoslatioii : — still  if  you 
consider  the  great  renown  of  Goeth's  drama,  this 
is  more  than  favorable. 

There  is  much  poetry  here  which  delights  at 
once  the  mind  and  ear;  and  what  is  more,  goes 
to  the  heart.  Elsie  is  one  of  those  pure  creations 
with  which  poets,  from  time  to  time,  "enrich 
the  blood  of  the  world,**  that  blood  so  liable  to 
become  diseased  in  the  low  atmosphere  of  daily 
shift  and  toil.  Of  Prince  Henry,  not  much  good 
can  be  said : — rich  as  he  is  represented,  it  was 
horril)le  to  make  him  even  seem  to  accept  the 
young  girPs  sacrifice,  and  his  declaration  at  last, 
that  it  "  was  all  in  fun*' — not  the  Prince's  words 
— is  rather  doubtfully  made  out.  The  hero  of 
the  book  is  the  celebrated  minstrel  of  the  old  time, 
Walter  of  the  Vogelweid,  and  Mr.  Longfellow 
has,  iu  a  few  pages,  hit  off  his  character  in  a  maa- 
terly  manner: — not  less  clearly  does  be  rise  to 
the  outward  eye— 

"  A  beautiful  but  bearded  fiice 
That  DOW  is  in  the  Holy  Land." 

Having  eloped  with  the  lady  Irmingard,  (a 
very  reprehensible  thing  in  the  bard,  be  it  said,) 
and  having  sustained  a  "headlong  fall,*'  in  the 
encounter  with  her  father,  he  repents,  and  bends 
bis  steps  in  knightly  harness,  to  Palestine,  and  on 
fau  way  meets  Henry.    But  here  I  am  telling  you 
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what  yoo  know  as  well  as  myself.  I  meaDt  to 
lay,  that  his  raeetiog  with  the  Prince,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  *^  Le- 
gend.'* 

The  rest  of  the  characters  are  very  good.  Lu- 
cifer is  natural  and  artistic,  (acting  in  a  very  un- 
gentlemanly,  but  perfectly  polite  way.)  and  the 
"  Golden  Legend  *'  cannot  but  add  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow *8  reputation. 


A  MOCKlirG  BIRD. 


How  that  Mocking  Bird  filled  the  wood  !  cry- 
ing like  a  cat-bird ; — sending  forth  the  clear  grad- 
ually dying  cloud  note  of  the  kildee,  the  chirping 
of  the  robin,' the  monotonous  song  of  that  crested 
idler,  the  pewit,  all  manner  of  rich  notes  and  joy- 
ful warblinga !  I  left  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
concert,  filled  with  song,  and  sailing  on  to  sleep. 

Strange  that  there  is  a  bird  which  utters  dis- 
tinctly and  naturally,  such  dissimilar  sounds.  It 
is  far  more  difficult,  surely,  than  for  a  man  to  ac- 
quire a  language,  and  yet  the  mockingbird  does 
it  so  carelessly!  I  have  long  had  my  suspicions 
of  him.  however,  and  F  think  now,  that  he  is  but 
a  bungler  after  all.  Some  old  greyheaded  savans 
may  be  perfect  in  pronunciation,  but  many  would 
be  hooted  at  by  the  birds  they  Imitate.  Still,  I 
do  not  complain  of  the  Virginia  mocking  bird. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  delights  me;  but  he 
ought  to  practise  more  ! 


TBK  MUSIC  OF  THE  HARVXSTERS.. 

Not  long  ago,  I  stood  just  at  sunset  on  the 
summit  of  a  pretty  knoll,  and  looking  eastward, 
saw  the  harvesters  catting  into  the  tall,  brown- 
headed,  rippling  wheat.  I  heard  the  merry  whis- 
tle of  the  whirling  scythes;  I  heard  their  songs; 
they  were  so  sweet !  And  why  are  these  harvest 
melodies  so  soft  sounding  and  so  grateful  to  the 
heart?  Simply  because  they  discourse  of  the 
long-buried  past;  and,  like  some  magical  spell, 
arouse  from  its  sleep  all  the  beauteous  and  gay 
splendor  of  those  hours. 

As  the  clear,  measured  sound  floated  to  my 
ear,  I  heard  also  again,  the  vanished  music  of 
happy  childhood— that  elysian  lime  which  can- 
not last  for  any  of  us.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
song  was— whether  some  slow,  sad,  negro  melo- 
dy, orloud  sounding  hymn,  such  as  the  forests  ring 
with  at  camp- meetings;  but  1  know  what  the 
murmuring  and  dying  sound  brought  to  me  again, 
living,  splendid,  instinct  with  a  thoughtful  but 
perfect  joy.  Fairyland  never  with  its  silver-twist- 
ed, trumpet-flower-like  bugles,  rolled  such  a  mer- 
ry-mournful music,  to  the  friendly  stars !     The 


Past  is  either  a  dreadful  or  a  blissfol  word,  and 
as  there  is  far  more  of  the  blissful  in  my  memory. 
(thank  heaven  for  the  gloom  that  wrapa  the  rest) 
I  love  to  have  the  old  days  back  again : — bark 
with  their  very  tints,  and  atmosphere,  and  sounds 
and  odors — now  no  more  the  aaoie.  Tbas  I  love 
to  hear  a  young  girl's  low,  merry  song,  floatiog 
from  the  window  of  a  country  boose,  half  broken 
by  the  cicala,  the  swallow's  twitter,  or  the  rust- 
ling leaves :  I  love  to  hear  the  joyous  ripple  of 
the  piano,  bringing  back  with  some  old  music, 
times  when  that  merry  music  stamped  the  hours 
and  took  posseaston  of  them — ia  the  heart — for- 
evermore !  I  love  a  ringing  horn — yea,  even  the 
stage  horn,  now  alas!  no  more  a  sound  of  real 
life,  only  memory;  the  thousand  nsMirmorv  of  a 
country  evening ;  the  far  cry  of  wild  geese  from 
the  clouds;  the  tinkling  bells  of  cattle;  every 
sound  which  brings  again  a  glimpse  of  the  far 
glimmering  plains  of  youth.  And  that  is  why, 
standing  on  this  round  knoll  beneath  the  mer- 
rily rustling  cherry-trees,  and  listeniag  to  the 
murmurous  song,  I  heard  my  boyhood  speak  to 
me,  and  felt  again  the  old  breath  on  my  brow! 

The  sun  died  away  across  the  old  swaying 
woods ;  the  rattling  hone  apon  the  scythe :  the 
measured  sweep,  the  mellow  mnsic;  all,  were 
gone  away!  The  day  was  doae,  and  the  long 
twilight  came;  twilight  which  mixes  thecrimsoo 
of  the  darkened  West,  the  yellow  moonlight  io 
the  azure  East,  and  the  red  glimmering  starlight 
overhead,  into  one  magic  light. 

And  so  I  went  home  merrily,  with  pleasant 
thoughts  and  talk— such  pleasant  thoughts  I  wish 
to  all! 


SKFTVaBER. 

September  has  at  last  routed  and  driveti  from 
the  field,  our  beautiful  August — beaulifal.  though 
the  flowers  and  fruits  which  clustered  above  her 
imperial  brow,  were  wet  with  constant  rain- 
drops; and  with  her  have  departed  many  of  those 
resplendent  clouds  which  threw  their  shadow  on 
field  and  stream,  where,  by  the  idler  who  now 
addresses  yon.  the  foregoing  notes  were  jotted 
down.  The  clouds  are  gone  for  the  most  part; 
but  not  the  sunshine,  or  the  foliage,  or  the  merry 
wind !  The  sunshine  is  rather  softer  throogh 
that  mellow  haze  which  droops  along  the  river, 
and  swims  above  the  far  horizon;  aod  the  winds 
are  fresher;  and  the  foliage  is  eveo  more  besnti* 
ful  than  before :  for  does  not  the  far  away  glim- 
mering Autumn  hint  of  his  approach?  He  b 
coming,  mounted  like  the  emperors  of  oM,  upon 
a  magnificently  caparisoned  eteed,  and  befors 
him  fly  the  elfin  breezes  blowing  horns,  and  nier 
rily  his  bridle  reins  are  jingling,  and  kit  maaj* 
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colored  garmeou  flash  ever  and  anoo  upoo  the 
flight!  flash  even  with  a  brighter  radiaoce,  as 
comiog  on  io  pomp  and  pride,  be  strikes  the  Ian- 
goid  sufDOier  with  his  glittering  lance,  and  com- 
iog  forth  at  last  triumphant,  flutters  bis  banner 
of  yellow  and  fawn  and  crimson,  over  the  golden 
woods! 

But  that  is  io  October,  and  this  is  but  the  6rst 
of  September. 

Roaming  through  the  woods  yesteniay,  I  gath- 
ered a  nosegaj  of  wild  flowers,  and  many  of 
them  were  very  beautiful.  They  were  old  friends, 
sod  known  many  ]eng  years  before  their  names- 
Towering  above  the  lesser  flowers,  was  the  Gol- 
den Rod,  which  Bryant  has  placed  as  the  index 
of  AotumD,  in  hie  melancholy  but  beautiful  ver- 
ses: the  Golden  Rod,  that  tall,  palm-like  plant 
that  clusters  such  a  wealth  of  yellow  buds  upon 
iu  slender  stalk.  Then  there  was  the  wild  Prim- 
rose, fragrant  and  saffron  pale;  its  chalice  gem- 
med with  Jew:  the  Marygold  which  somehow 
wandered  thither  from  the  garden:  the  Lady's 
Slipper,  swaying  on  its  crimson  stalk :  the  thou- 
«aDd  yellow  and  flaunting,  or  white  and  modest 
blooms  that  sUr  the  glades  and  flash  upoo  the 
>igbt  with  every  glance  of  sunlight.  Weeds! 
jou  say — these  last.  Well,  yes,  they  are ;  but 
8ocb  weeds  as  charm  the  eye,  refresh  the  spirit, 
and  tell  us  that  no  hand  of  chance  could  shape 
their  wondrous  boauty ! 

So  much  for  Autumn  flowers;  though  Autumn 
19  far  frona  being  here ! 


rible  ire.  No  doubt  his  long  connection  with 
that  bitterly  radical  organ,  "Puucb,"  has  given 
Thackeray  the  knack  of  the  thing;  but  he  seems 
to  have  the  most  genuine  and  extreme  hatred  for 
every  species  of  titled  weakness  or  depravity. 
The  foibles  of  everyday  people  might  ascapo 
him,  but  the  Lord  Steynes,  and  Pitt  Crawleys, 
never  escape.  In  the  *' Kickleburys  on  the 
Rhine,*'  the  autbor^s  satire  on  titled  insipidity 
and  servility  in  the  lower  classes,  is  positively  sa 
vage;  and  from  this,  as  from  all  Thackeray's 
works,  one  takes  up  the  impression  that  English 
society  is  rotten  to  the  core.  Juveual  appeared 
only  when  the  times  were  ripe  to  lash  the  mon- 
strous iniquity  and  contemptibility  of  profane, 
old,  crumbling  Rome.  Is  the  British  Empire 
ripe  for  such  a  satirist  also  ? 


THACKXIUT. 

What  a  terrible  satirist  is  Thackeray!  with 
what  merciless  sarcasm  is  his  cool  jest  winged, 
and  bow  deep  bis  insight  into  the  weaknesses 
aod  coo temptibili ties  of  poor  humanity! 

I  have  been  reading  *'  Vanity  Fair  *'  again ;  and, 
thanks  to  a  very  careless  first  reading,  have  gone 
through  every  word  of  the  bulky  volume.  It  is 
a  more  powerful  work  than  "  Pendennis,**  that 
diffuse  and  sketchy  novel  which  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  through  so  many  numbers,  and 
gained  for  its  hero  so  much  praise  and  abuse. 
The  old  Major,  in  that  work,  it  is  true,  would  re- 


CONS  AND  BIRD-BAOS. 

The  momiogs  have  become  cool,  and  a  few 
blazing  twigs  iu  the  fire-place,  are  not  unplea- 
sant. The  noon  is  warm,  and  the  great  sun  pours 
uadimiuisbed  heat  through  the  somewhat  hazy 
air;  but  in  the  evening  fall  heavy  dews,  and  the 
nights  are  deliciously  rool,  and  the  early  dawn 
pours  such  delight  into  the  veins,  refreshed  by 
sleep,  that  one  might  almost  wish  that  such 
should  be  the  weather  always,  and  the  whole 
roand  year  be  one  September! 

For  some  time,  forlorn  sportsmen  have  gone 
out  with  hanging  guns,  listless,  and  dull,  to  slay 
a  few  unhappy  doves,  or  cow-birds,  or  bats — that 
pleasantly  flavored  butter-ball,  so  acceptable  at 
breakfast :  or  tbev  have  strolled  into  the  woods 
to  hunt  squirrels  with  languid  movement  and 
lazy  glances  around  them;  or  filled  with  thoughts, 
inimical  to  every  flying  thing,  have  taken  up  the 
long  disused  gun — then  despairingly  laid  itdo\«n. 
This  is  all  changed  now,  and  every  true  sporu- 
man  is  now  furbushing  up  his  shooting  accoutre- 
ments, and  making  ready  for  partridges  and  tur- 
keys. They  say  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  unworthy 
of  men  of  thought,  except  as  a  recreation  after 
thought.  But  this  is  a  fallacy,  lliintiiig  has 
been  a  re.spect»hle  thing  since  the  days  of  Nim- 
rod.  and  it  is  well  known,  that  to  shoot  grouse  is 


deem  any  volume  from  oblivion,  and  many  of|  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  English  states- 


the  characters  are  drawn  with  great  force;  the 
foppish  young  Pen,  the  insipid  waxwork  actress, 
and  especially  Blanche,  the  charming,  spirituelle, 
nnique  Miss  Blanche ;  but  *^  Vanity  Fair"  is  a 
work  of  far  more  strength.  As  a  satirist,  Thack- 
eray ranks  with  the  very  first  writers  in  that  de- 
partment of  letters  which  the  English  Language 
boasts.  Juvenal  wields  no  more  coolly-cruel 
scalpel,  nor  with  smiling,  careless  face,  cuts  deeper 
into  the  foibles  of  those  who  have  moved  his  tcr- 


man*s  education.     That  is  surely  enough. 


**PHrSI0L00T"  OF  THE  NRORO  CHILD. 

He  is  small  for  his  age,  but  cherishes  the 
hope  that  after  a  while  he  will  be  a  man  and  live 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mas*  Buck— -now 
seven  years  old  ;  he  being  but  five.  He  lyr  n- 
uizes  over  Mas'  Buck»  who  is  fond  of  him:  he 
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thinks  that  young  gentleman  his  natural  play- 
mate and  protector.  His  name  is  John,  corrupt- 
ed into  Jacic :  he  does  not  believe  John  to  be  his 
name. 

He  makes  his  appearance  (around  the  rose 
bush  which  is  much  taller  than  himself)  wheu 
the  carriage  drives  to  the  door;  and  when  it  rolls 
away,  he  suddenly  jerks  his  thumb  from  his 
mouth  and  mounts  (after  much  running)  behind. 
He  is  ambitious  of  opening  gates  without  climb- 
ing up  for  that  purpose  on  the  fence.  Having 
been  dislodged  from  his  favorite  position,  behind 
the  carriage  by  a  **cut  behind,"  he  stands  in  the 
road,  gazing  upon  the  receding  vehicle  and  con- 
templatively sucking  his  thumb. 

His  favorite  amusement  is  to  join  Mas*  Buck 
on  the  lawn  at  sunset,  and  doubling  his  fist,  run 
at  his  young  master,  calling  to  him  bombastically 
to  "come  on !  *'  and  bit  him  as  high  up  as  possi- 
ble, viz:  upon  the  knee.  If  Mas'  Ruck  throws 
him  down  and  "  mashes  "  him,  he  says  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  indignant  remonstrance,  **Mas' 
Buck,  stop!  you  but  me.**  His  chief  duty  is  to 
drive,  with  a  long  switch,  the  cows  toward  the 
milk-maid,  in  the  field  near  the  stable,  in  accom- 
plishing which,  he  is  often  completely  lost  to 
sight  among  the  high  weeds,  from  which  his 
shrill  African  laughter  is  heard.  Having  per- 
formed this,  he  again  challenges  Mas*.  Buck  to 
**come  on!  *'  or  thoughtfully  sucks  his  thumb. 

He  goes  bathing  with  his  young  master,  but 
declines  entering  the  water,  alleging  that  he  is 
wearing  '^galluses'* — one  only.  He  remains  upon 
the  bank  sucking  three  fingers.  He  debates  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pantaloons  be  wears 
(not  haudsome  or  new)  were  formerly  Mas* 
Buck's.  He  shows  a  disposition  to  throw  Mas* 
Buck  down  and  so  end  the  argument,  by  catch- 
ing that  young  gentleman  by  the  knees.  He 
believes  his  mother  to  be  the  greatest  of  women 
— next  to  her  he  admires  himself — next  Mas* 
Buck  and  the  rest.  He  is  in  politics  no  free  soiler, 
and  in  religion  no  bigot.  He  hopes  only  to  live 
and  die  *'  in  clover.'* 


PBILOaOPHT  or  PIPKS. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  subject ;  and  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  full  of  interest.  We  shall 
yet  have  our  classic  on  the  subject — we  who  are 
as  a  nation  such  enormous  smokers. 

Pipes  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes: 

I.  Good  Pipe^. 

II.  Bad  Pipes. 

And  this  classification  has  the  advantage  of 
being  perspicuous  and  simple.  Some  have 
further  added : 


III.  Handsome  Pipes. 

IV.  Ugly  Pipes. 

But  this  is  discountenanced  by  the  best  author- 
ities. In  trutht  a  good  pipe  can  never  be  nj^ly, 
and  under  no  circumstances  can  a  bad  pipe  b« 
handsome.  The  shape  and  name  of  this  usefal 
article,  has  varied  in  diflerent  ages  and  natiom ; 
and  has  only  arrived  at  perfection  io  Virginia. 
The  following  is  a  true  classification  in  point  ol 
merit : 

I.  Corn-cob  Pipe,  (Virginian.) 

II.  Cl:iy  Pipe,  (from  Powhatan.) 
HI.  Meerschaum,  (German.) 

IV.  Narghile,  (Persian.) 

V.  Hookah,  (Hindoo.) 

Vr.  Calumet,  (N.  A.  Indian.) 
VII.  Chibouque,  (Turkish.) 
VJII.  ««  YanI  of  Clay,**  (Cnglisti.) 

IX.  Common  Chalk  Pipe,  (Cosmopolite.) 

X.  Stone  (Indian)  Pipe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  *' corn-cob '*  pipe  is  here 
placed  first ;  and  this  is  no  more  than  jusL  For 
sweetness,  lightness  and  endurance,  it  surpasses 
all.  It  remains  for  one  of  our  poets  lo  write  us 
an  epic  on  Pipes,  since  Milton  has  not  done  m: 
and  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  the  most  inveterate 
smoker  of  the  age,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  subject  of 
his  new  poem  just  announced. 


SU5SBT. 


A  vast  crimson  drapery  rolled  across  hill  asd 
plain — beautiful  orange  clouds  drooping  dowo 
from  the  deep  blue  sky  upon  the  far  horizon— a 
deeper  glow  of  crimson  as  the  round  red  di«k 
sinks  slowly — then  a  rosy  effulgence  in  the  beau- 
teous West^and  the  long  twilight — this  ii  my 
sunset. 

I  have  often  thought  that  this  sunset  boor 
should  be  given  up  to  memories — to  casting  the 
thoughts  into  the  roseate  past,  or  the  untried  fu- 
ture— for  fathoming  in  a  word  the  mjsterioi» 
connection  between  the  Has  Been  and  the  Yet 
To  Be.  Many  persons  bend  over  their  book», 
%vhether  counting  house,  or  other,  ftririog  to 
catch  the  last  struggling  beams  of  the  sun— care- 
less of  the  beautiful  West.  Others  scarcely  pao«s 
in  some  idle  conversation  to  gaae  upon  the  hack- 
neyed spectacle.  I  do  not  envy  such.  For  ibe 
whole  day  1  would  not  give  the  one  soft  huor 
of  evening  before  sunset. 

And  with  this  my  orange  sunset  cresting  iIm 
fair  cloudi  with  burning  gold,  I  shut  mj  port- 
folio.   I  have  another  memory. 

P.I. 

SepUmber  StK  1852. 
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UNWRITTEN  MUSIC. 

Could  I  bm  all  the  glorioun  sounds  combine 
That  somelime*  fill  the  cbambers  of  my  soul, 

Soofs  of  this  earth  aod  melodies  divine, 
in  ooe  mcijestic  whole — 

A  bniTe  composer  I  mif^bt  be  confest, 

And  round  the  world  my  humble  name  might  ring, 
With  richest  honours  aod  ascriptions  drest. 

For  what  I  then  should  sing. 

All  jocund,  jubilant,  rpjoiceful  airs— 
The  elfin  mirth  of  fair  Titania'e  train-^ 

The  laug^b  of  L' Allegro,  dispelling  cares, 
Should  sweetly  swell  the  strain. 

The  tinkling  bells  nf  cattle  homeward  bent, 
Wafied  o*er  fragrant  meadows,  should  unite 

With  childhood's  loud,  capricious  merriment. 
In  nwBy-toaed  delight. 

The  lull  of  foiling  waters,  and  the  store 
Of  feathered  music,  from  the  Asian  trees. 

Should  meet  and  mingle  with  the  distant  roar 
Of  everlasting  seas. 

The  silvery  Toice  of  woman,  such  as  oft 
Id  mystic  dream-land  round  about  us  swims, 

Should  join  with  tones  descending  full  and  soft 
From  saintly  choral  hymns. 

The  clang  of  trumpeCs,  ere  the  combat  cease, 
War's  proudest  note,  to  sweet  accord  should  come 

With  that  dear  anthem  of  abundant  Peac»— 
The  labourer's  Harvest-Home. 


Alas !  Imtver  ihatl  these  sounds  combine, 
This  new  **  Creation"  is  not  yet  for  me. 

These  richest  honours  I  can  but  resign ; 
Another's  may  they  be ! 

Still  shall  I  praise  the  Giver  of  all  Good, 
That,  ia  my  waking  and  my  nightly  dreams. 

Upon  my  raptured  sense  this  glorious  flood 
Of  wondrous  music  streams. 

J.  R,  T. 


Southern  Agricaltural  Congress. 

The  great  interest  which  we  feel  in  every  movement 
connected  with  Southern  progress  induces  us  to  transfer 
to  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  the  following  able  Circular 
of  the  **  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society."  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Agricultural  Congress  proposed  in 
this  Circular  will  be  called  at  an  early  day,  and  that  such 
measures  will  be  adopted  at  the  Macon  Convention,  as 
will  ensure  the  fullest  representation  in  that  Congress  of 
every  portion  of  the  Slaveholding  States.  The  clear  and 
manly  style  of  the  Circular  does  credit  to  tha  author,  and 
expresses  with  great  felicity,  the  patjiotic  emotions  of  his 
heart.— [£d.  Sou,  LU.  Mttt, 

The  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  Georgia,  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  advantages  which  may  reasonably  be 


expected  to  flow  from  periodical  meetings  of 
persons  representing  the  planting  interests 
of  the  slave-holding  States,  invite  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  in  every  section  and  dis- 
trict of  the  same,  to  send  delegates  to  Macon 
on  the  20th  day  of  October  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  preliminary  to  the 
assembling  of  an  Agricultural  Congress  of 
the  slave-holding  States,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  deemed  most  acceptable  to 
the  States  to  be  represented  in  it. 

The  reasons  which  have  prompted  this  ap<> 
peal  to  our  fellow-laborers  engaged  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  sublime  command  of  God  to 
man,  which  involves  at  once  his  obedience 
and  his  happiness,  may  readily  present  them- 
selves to  those  we  address.  We  will  there- 
fore mainly  speak  of  some  of  the  purposes 
and  objects  which  it  is  expected  would  claim 
the  attention  of  the  proposed  Congress,  and 
which  we  deem  of  sufficient  moment  to  en*> 
list  the  patriotism,  intelligence  and  talents  of 
those  to  whom  we  appeal.  Our  proposition 
embraces  a  representative  association  of  those 
engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  that  pursuit,  and  harmoniz- 
ing a  great  interest  which  supplies  five-eighths 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States — ^to  give  to 
that  interest  a  community  of  feeling,  sentiment 
and  thought — and  to  impart  to  it  a  weight, 
dignity  and  stability  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  State,  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  world. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  than  the  preva- 
lence of  voluntary  associations  inaU  the  ram- 
ifications of  society.  Everywhere  we  see 
organized,  and  apparently  actively  alive,  as- 
sociations for  religious,  moral,  literary,  pro- 
fessional, scientific  and  charitable  purposes. 
If  the  want  of  intercommunion  among  those 
engaged  in  a  common  pursuit  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  separation  by  space  from  each 
other,  certainly  few  classes  of  society  may 
be  said  to  stand  more  in  need  of  associations 
than  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  If  the  amount  of  industry, 
skill  and  science  involved  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  knowledge  be  consider- 
ed, strong  inducements  for  voluntary  associ- 
ations are  presented  to  us.    And  if  we  are 
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mindful  of  the  calumnies  which  some  of  our 
political  brethren  of  the  North  have  been  so 
long  propagating  against  us,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  are  sternly  admonished  to  come 
together  to  strengthen  our  defences  and  for- 
tify our  assailable  points  ;  to  establish  amongst 
ourselves  a  public  opinion  just  to  ourselves, 
and  strong  enough  to  harmonize  all  our  so- 
cial elements,  and  save  us  from  the  evils  of 
an  ignorance  of  the  beneficent  workings  of 
our  system,  in  which  alone  consists  our  dan- 
ger. 

If,  returning  good  for  evil,  we  are  prompt- 
ed to  increase  and  multiply  our  staple 
productions  for  the  use  of  our  enemies,  to 
whom  they  are  as  necessary  as  they  have 
been  fertilizing;  or  if,  following  their  exam- 
ple, we  look  alone  to  their  fructifying  influ- 
ences upon  ourselves  ;  or,  if,  taking  a  wider 
view,  we  behold  the  commerce  of  the  world 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  our  slave  labor;  on  which  re- 
poses, to  no  small  extent,  the  peaceful  cha- 
racter of  our  age ;  and  through  which  civili- 
zation is  extended,  and  Christianity  propa- 
gated— ^we  are  impelled,  by  numerous  and 
exalted  considerations,  to  organize  such  as- 
sociations among  ourselves  as  will  best  ena- 
ble us  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  position, 
and  fulfil  the  destiny  which  is  in  store  for  u». 

In  the  peculiarities  of  our  staple  produc- 
tions, their  necessity  to  the  demands  of  com- 
merce and  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  isolation  to  which  a  Pharisaical  world 
would  subject  us  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  labor  by  which  we  produce 
these  indispensable  staples — we  find  the 
strongest  arguments  to  unite  us  in  maintain- 
ing and  vindicating  that  labor  against  the  as- 
persions of  those  who  condemn  it  from  malice 
or  ignorance,  and  consume  its  products  from 
interest. 

If  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  history  of 
the  past,  agriculture  has  no  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess. Man  has  now,  as  in  early  times,  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
There  is  certainly  no  pursuit  which  invokes 
the  aid  of  more  of  the  sciences,  and  renders 
tributary  more  of  the  departments  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  toilsome  investigations 
of  Nature.     Whilst  progress  in  the  acquisi- 


tion of  that  knowledge  has  been  steady,  and 
of  late  years  with  a  constantly  accelerated 
step,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  much  is  yet 
unsettled,  and  perhaps  much  more  to  be  ex- 
plored. Agriculture  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  that  progress.  If  she  has  been  some- 
times distrustful  of  the  applicability  of  recent 
discoveries  to  her  purposes,  she  has,  at  oth- 
ers, accepted  the  proffered  aid  with  a  precip- 
itancy not  justified  by  the  result.  It  is 
through  the  agency  of  agricultural  associa- 
tions over  a  broad  surface,  supplying  the 
means,  intelligence,  and  skill,  that  ve 
are  to  derive  a  knowledge  enabling  us  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  true  and  the  faJse  in 
the  teachings  of  science.  Wherever  such 
associations  have  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  public  by  the  character  and  elements  of 
their  organization,  agriculture  has  advanced, 
and  the  earth  has  pelded  a  greater  increase. 
It  is  for  such  an  organization  that  we  now 
appeal  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the 
slave-holding  States. 

The  chief  objects  of  such  an  association,  it 
is  presumed,  would  be : 

To  improve  our  own  agriculture,  yielding 
peculiar  productions,  through  the  agency 
of  a  normal  labor,  requiring  a  distinct 
economy,  and  dependent  on  a  climate  of  \i& 
own. 

To  develope  the  resources,  and  unite  and 
combine  the  energies  of  the  slave-holdins^ 
States,  so  as  to  increase  their  wealth,  pow- 
er and  dignity,  as  members  of  this  confede- 
racy. 

To  establish  and  fortify  a  public  opinion 
within  our  borders  in  antagonism  to  that 
without,  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  in- 
stitutions— the  emanation  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence, power  and  energies — ^a  national  sen- 
timent— a  great  truth,  established  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  founded  on  a  sound  mo- 
rality, a  broad  humanity,  and  that  Christian- 
ity, which  especially  inculcates  a  sincere  hu- 
mility, and  a  boundless  charity. 

To  enforce  the  growing  sentiment  that 
those  who  are  to  come  afler  us  and  inherit 
our  institutions,  and  the  dangers  which  threat- 
en them,  shall  be  reared  at  home,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  full  knowledge  of  their  righb,  du- 
ties and  responsibilities — ^and  to  estabJi^h 
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fully  in  the  public  mind  the  two*fold  value 
of  a  higher  and  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation, which  will  impose  such  application  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  demand  such  qual* 
ifications  on  that  of  the  teachers,  as  will  es- 
tablish industrious  habits  in  the  formeri  and 
enable  the  latter  to  instil  and  confirm  in 
them  a  taste  in  after  life  for  what  has  been 
learned  in  youth — ^thus  supplying  the  two 
most  efficient  agencies  to  prompt  to  a  career 
of  usefulness  and  honor — industry  and  culti- 
vated and  refined  tastes — and  making  our 
seats  of  learning  efiulgent  centres  of  piety, 
science,  literature  and  refinement — illumin- 
ating and  harmonizing  all  interests,  and  blend- 
ing aU  classes — the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
country. 

To  enlist  and  foster  those  scientific  pur- 
suits which  reveal  to  us  the  elements  and 
character  of  our  soils — ^instruct  us  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  magazines  of  fertilizers  which 
Nature  has  with  so  bountiful  and  considerate 
a  hand  provided  for  the  uses  of  the  undus- 
trious  and  enterprising — and  search  out  the 
histories  and  habits  of  the  insect  tribes 
which  destroy  (it  is  believed)  annually  a 
fifth  of  our  crops,  and  supply  us  with  a  know- 
ledge of  them  which  may  enable  us  to  guard 
against  their  future  ravages. 

To  promote  the  mechanic  arts  directly  and 
indirectly  auxiliary  to  agriculture — and  by  a 
generous  confidence  and  liberal  patronage, 
raise  those  engaged  in  them  to  a  social  posi- 
sition,  always  the  just  reward  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  good  conduct. 

To  direct,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  public 
sentiment  against  the  barriers  which  have 
been  artfully  raised  to  cut  ofif  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  distant  countries,  save 
through  such  outlets  as  are  supplied  by 
Northern  marts,  exacting  tribute  upon  what 
we  produce  and  consume. 

To  exert  an  influence  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  common  school  instruction  which  will 
make  Christians  as  well  as  scholars  of  our 
children — ^which,  in  arming  the  rising  gene- 
ration with  the  instruments  of  knowledge, 
will  instruct  them  also  in  their  proper  uses 
— ^impressing  upon  them,  from  first  to  last, 
that  (especially  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment) private  worth  constitutes  the  aggregate 


of  public  good — and  that  no  one  can  disre- 
gard his  duties  to  those  around  him  without 
positive  injury  to  himself. 

To  cultivate  the  aptitudes  of  the  Negro 
race  for  civilization,  and  consequently  Chris- 
tianity— so  that,  by  the  time  that  slavery 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  beneficent  mission  in 
these  States,  a  system  may  be  authorized  by 
the  social  condition  of  that  race  here,  to  re- 
lieve it  from  its  present  servitude  without 
sinking  it  to  the  condition,  moral,  mental  and 
physical,  into  which  the  free  negroes  of  the 
Northern  States  and  West  Indies  have  been 
hopelessly  precipitated,  by  imposing  upon 
them  the  duties  and  penalties  of  civilization 
before  they  have  cast  off  the  features  of  their 
African  barbarism. 

These  constitute  the  main  purposes  for 
which  we  appeal  to  the  individual  and  ag- 
gregate interests  of  the  slave-holding  States 
to  meet  us  in  an  Agricultural  Congress.  In 
that,  let  us  assemble,  and  confer  and  consult, 
as  in  a  great  family  re-union — having  a  com- 
mon object,  and  actuated  by  a  common  pat- 
riotism. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  association  as 
is  here  recommended  to  our  brethren  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  with  local  societies, 
with  like  objects,  would  achieve  the  most 
valuable  victories  over  our  stubborn  soil,  and 
the  still  more  stubborn  ignorance  of  our  op- 
ponents beyond  the  pale  of  our  institutions. 
It  may  be  that  this  latter  expectation  will  not 
be  realized,  and  that  they  who  have  hereto- 
fore closed  their  eyes  to  all  the  testimony 
which  we  have  freely  and  earnestly  offered 
to  them,  will  still  keep  their  minds  also  clos- 
ed against  all  future  efforts  which  may  be 
made  to  vindicate  ourselves  against  the  gross- 
est misrepresentations  of  us  and  our  institu- 
tions, with  which  the  public  opinion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  been  supplied  in  the  greatest 
profusion. 

Should  this  apprehension  be  unfortu- 
nately realized,  the  conclusion  will  be 
forced  upon  us,  that  there  have  been  other 
purposes  to  serve,  in  the  deliberate  and  cal- 
culating policy  pursued,  of  endeavoring  to 
render  us  the  heathen  people  of  modern 
times,  in  the  belief  of  all  Christendom,  than 
merely  to  rebuke  an  imputed  error,  or  correct 
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a  vicious  morality  which  is  ascribed  to  us — 
and  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  belief,  al- 
ready taking  some  root,  that  the  monopoly 
of  our  trade  is  at  least  an  element  in  their 
calculation  of  the  results  which  are  to  flow 
to  them  by  impressing  upon  the  public  mind 
of  Christendom,  that  slavery  has  not  merely 
enervated  our  bodies,  but  has  also  made  us 
an  infidel  people,  regardless  of  our  duties, 
faithless  to  our  engagements,  and  perfidious 
to  our  friends. 

The  application  of  slave  labor  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  gives  to  that  agriculture 
a  distinctive  character.  It  imparts  to  the 
proprietors  special  privileges  and  enlarged 
duties,  and  imposes  upon  them  diversified 
cares  and  peculiar  responsibilities ;  and  whilst 
it  sets  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  enjoins  the  strongest  motives  for 
combination  of  purpose  and  concert  of  action. 

If  the  institution  of  slavery  is  to  be  main- 
tained— if  it  is  to  have  with  us,  as  elsewhere, 
in  past  times,  its  old  age,  and  to  descend 
in  due  course  of  nature  to  an  honorable 
grave — the  reward  of  a  useful  and  well- 
spent  life — it  must  rely  on  its  own  powers 
and  energy  to  maintain  its  rights,  estab- 
lish its  security,  and  vindicate  its  dignity. 
It  is  not  by  legislation,  nor  by  stateman- 
ship,  that  slavery  is  to  be  sustained.  It  can 
repose  in  security  only  on  lU  own  merits  to 
those  who  have  inherited  it,  and  will  aban- 
don it,  as  all  before  them  have  done,  when- 
ever, in  the  progress  of  population,  its  evils 
shall  outweigh  its  benefits — and  on  its  power 
to  those  who,  having  for  their  own  purposes 
raised  one  standard  of  morality  for  them- 
selves and  another  for  us,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible  to  either,  denounce  us  for 
coercing  our  slaves  to  labor  by  the  same 
means  that  they  constrain  the  obedience  of 
their  apprentices  and  children,  and  coolly 
say  to  their  free  laborers,  **  work  or  starve,*' 
with  the  ability  and  the  will  to  enforce  the 
alternative. 

Whoever  doubts  the  sure  mercies  of  sla- 
very to  the  negro  race,  may  satisfy  an  hon- 
est pursuit  after  truth,  by  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  race  in  Africa,  whence  our  ne- 
groes have  been  derived,  and  comparing 
our  slaves  with   the  free   negroes    of   the 


Northern  States   and  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  broad  surface  of  the  earth  does  not 
supply  such  another  country  of  the  same  ex 
tent,  with  so  much  that  is  desirable  and  so 
little  to  object  to — so  much  of  good  and  so 
little  of  evil.     Such  is  the  home  with  which 
a  merciful  Providence  has  blessed  us ;  aod 
He  has  from  an  African  race  supplied  a  la- 
bor which  has  called  these  resources  into 
action,  as  alone  could  have  been  done,  and 
certainly  much  to  our  advantage,  and  much 
more  to  the  improvement  of  that  race.  Here, 
slavery  is  civilizing  the  savage,  and  doing 
more  to  christianize  the  African  than  has 
been  done  by  all  the  missions  to  Africa,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.     As  no  savage  can 
understand,  and  consequently  appreciate  and 
adopt  Christianity,  so  has  the  self-sacrificing 
missionary,  with  all  his  devotion  to  the  great 
cause,  habitually  reaped  a  return  very  dis- 
prop<Mlioned  to  his  labors  in  that  field.  With 
the  negro  race,  slavery  has  been,  by  far,  the 
most  successful  missionary.     It  has  made  the 
black  man  in  America,  in  a  few  centaries, 
what  thousands  of  years  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish for  him  at  home — and  it  maybe  safely 
declared  that  the  most  certain  and  effective 
mode  of  forcing  him  back  to  his  former  con- 
dition and  making  him  more  a  savage  than 
ever,  is  to  throw  off*  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  our  slavery  has  imposed  upon  him, 
before  he   has  become  fitted  for  a  higher 
sphere.     The  mental  and  physical  condition 
of  the  African  slave  has  been  improved 
within  thi!  recollection  of  many  now  living, 
and  with  that  improvement  has  been  a  cor- 
responding amendment  in  his  management 
and  treatment — ^the  one  the  direct  and  cer- 
tain consequence  of  the  othei^— «nd  this  will 
and  must  continue.     And  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  whenever  the  African,  in  the 
instructive  and  wholesome  pupilage  to  which 
he  is  subjected  by  his  slavery,  shall,  in  the 
course  of  many  generations,  reach  a  point  of 
civilization  rendering  that  pupilage  useless 
to  him,  he  will  cease  to  be  a  slave,  as  natu- 
rally and  certainly  as  the  training  of  a  child 
merges  gradually  his  minority  into  manhood, 
and  for  a  like  reason.     As  all  the  fruits  do 
not  ripen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time,  no 
more  wiH  all  our  negroes  become  fitted  ai 
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once  for  release  from  slavery.  But  as  they 
do  become  qualified,  they  wiU  be  liberated, 
as  many  already  have  been.  In  many  slave- 
holding  communities  we  see  negroes  who 
have  become  free,  because,  having  acquired 
the  essentials  of  civilization,  by  an  irresisti- 
ble law  which  man  cannot,  if  he  would  de- 
feat, they  are  raised  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
without  detriment  to  the  master  or  man. 
Such  has  been  the  operation  of  slavery  gen- 
erally, throughout  Christendom;  for  there 
has  been  a  time  in  which  slavery  existed  in 
each  European  country,  and  history  scarce 
reveals  when  it  terminated  in  any  of  them — 
so  natural  was  its  death — expiring  of  old 
age— dying  out  by  insensible  degrees.  This 
is  the  death  to  which  filavery  is  doomed  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  only  termi- 
nation which  it  can  reach,  consistent  either 
with  our  own  rights  or  with  our  duties  to  the 
African  race  transplanted  here,  whose  rea- 
sonable labor  has  enriched  the  land,  and 
whose  subjection  will  have  prepared  it  for 
civilization,  and  consequently  Christianity. 
In  speaking  of  the  natural  termination  of 
slavery,  we  connect  it  necessarily  with  that 
civilization,  the  child  and  foster  parent  of 
Christianity,  which  has  superseded  the  bar- 
barisms and  idolatries  of  paganism — the  civ- 
ilization of  modem  times.  Other  and  infe- 
rior civilizations  which  have  worn  themselves 
out,  did  not  and  could  not  exercise  so  bene- 
ficent an  influence,  for  want  of  the  elements 
of  our  lasting  and  progressive  civilization. 
Inasmuch  as  our  civilization  is  founded  upon 
Christianity,  its  essentials  will  be  as  durable 
as  that  faith,  however  it  may  become  modi- 
fied and  improved  in  its  progress.  Christi- 
anity is  the  first  faith  which  has  inculcated, 
as  a  first  duty,  love  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
the  civilization  which  has  grown  up  under  its 
illuminating  power,  is  the  only  one  that  the 
world  ever  knew,  which  has  been  establish- 
ed upon  a  broad  humanity.  It  is  that  hu- 
manity which  gives  to  it  a  vitality  to  lift  all 
the  races  of  men  up  to  a  higher  and  a  higher 
condition,  and  to  prepare  them  in  tran^  ition 
for  their  new  duties  in  their  recent  relations. 
To  the  Slaveholding  States,  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  supplied  every  element  of 
power  and  greatness.    We  have  climates  and 
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soils  which  advantageously  furnish  the  cere- 
als and  the  grasses — hemp  and  flax.  The 
best  tobacco  climate  lies  within  the  Northern 
line  of  our  dominion — and  cotton,  sugar  and 
rice  find  the  most  suitable  temperatures  and 
soils  further  South.  Many  of  the  tropical 
fruits  grow  well  on  our  Southern  borders. 
Our  country  is  abundantly  watered  by  the 
noblest  rivers.  Bays,  inlets  and  harbors,  in- 
dent our  coasts.  Our  mountain  ranges,  with 
their  rich  table  lands,  abound  in  coal,  metals 
and  marbles.  We  have  the  best  climates  for 
every  season  of  the  year  ;  and  now  the  en- 
terprise of  our  State  governments  and  nume- 
rous private  corporations  are  carrying  the 
Rail- Road  with  accelerated  progress  in  all 
directions,  uniting  our  East  with  our  West, 
combining  our  North  with  our  South ;  aU 
these  afford  capacity,  facility  and  dispatch  to 
reward  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  whose 
labors  repose  the  prosperity — the  very  life- 
blood  of  every  other  pursuit.  These,  all 
these  invoke  us  to  consult  together,  to  devise 
and  concert  measures  best  calculated  to  ele- 
vate us  and  aggrandize  our  power,  and  to 
combine  our  energies  and  vindicate  our- 
selves, our  institutions  and  our  country — and 
make  it  what  God  has  decreed  it  shall  be — 
great,  powerful,  and  beneficent  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and 
consequently  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity. 
Should  we,  heedless  of  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence to  us,  and  unmindful  of  our  high  re- 
sponsibilities, with  coward  hearts  shrink 
from  the  stern  duties  which  they  impose, 
and  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  so  eminent 
a  destiny,  may  not  He,  who  has  made  no- 
thing in  vain,  inquire  of  us — Why  cumber 
ye  the  Earth  ? 

WM.  C.  DANIELL,  Ch'm'n  Ex.  Com. 

S.  C.  A.  Society. 
J.  V.  Joi7Es,  Sec'y. 
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**  Why  is  it,"  one  evening  said  Henry  !o  Jane, 

As  they  walked  on  the  ramparts  together, 
**That  you  never  can  here  a  good  propped  obtain. 

No  matter  how  pleasant  the  weather  ?— 
The  reason  Til  state,  'tis  as  plnin  as  my  band, 

If  you're  puzzled  to  give  a  reply— 
*Tie  because,  roy  dear  cbarHftei^  wherever  you  stand 

Yott  have  always  a  m&a$  in  yacgr  eye."     X.  Y.  Z« 
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Christian  heroism  as  an  element  of  Poetry — 
Characteristics  of  milgar  heroism  considered — 
7^  qualities  which  constitute  the  Christian 
hero — The  •*  code  of  honor^^  and  the  character 
of  the  Duellist  analyted— Contrast  presented  in 
the  higher  virtues  hf  Christian  heroism. 

Poetry  not  only  embalroB  the  emotions  and 
sentimeotA  of  the  soul,  and  consecrates  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  scenery  of  nature;  but  it  also 
celebrates  the  noble  deeds  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments that  transpire  in  human  history.  This 
last  department  presents  a  wide  field  before  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  In  considering  the  beneficial 
influence  of  Cbristiauity,  we  are  next  to  inquire 
what  materials  of  thi8  class  it  supplies  to  poetry, 
or  what  is  its  legitimate  iufluetico  in  producing 
the  heriMr  in  character  and  conduct? 

If  we  adopted,  as  a  defiuiti<Mi  of  heroism,  the 
vulgar  conception  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
term,  of  course  there  wimid  be  no  propriety  in 
discussing  the  question.  If  this  be  the  only  true 
heroism,  then  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tion. What  is  the  heroism  most  readily  recog 
nized  by  the  mass  of  mankind?  the  heroism, 
which  has  been  crowned  with  wreaths  of  triumph^ 
aod  b/iiled  by  acclamations  of  applause — whose 
praise  has  been  sung  by  enraptured  poets,  and 
whose  exploits  have  been  emblazoned  on  the 
page  of  history?  Is  it  not  a  heroism  which  con- 
sists mainly  in  one  quality,  viz :  physical  courage, 
which  is  displayed  only  in  one  pursuit,  viz:  war; 
and  which  acknowledges  but  one  law  for  its  gui- 
dance, viz:  jtublic  opinion?  A  heroism,  which, 
if  carried  to  it:*  legittiuate  results,  would  place 
the  big;hest  elevation  of  humanity  in  the  act  of 
mutual  destruction,  and  would  realize  its  crown- 
ing achievement  in  universal  extermination  ? 

But  no  intelligent  or  virtuous  mind  in  the  pre 
sent  age,  will  consider  this  the  noblest  form  of 
heroism.  Although  the  transforming  spirit  of 
Christian  love  has  not  so  far  prevailed  as  to  re- 
alize the  prophetic  vision  of  its  final  triumph: 
when  ''  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  the  plough- 
share, and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  book,  and 
nations  shall  iearn  war  no  more;'*  yet,  under  its 
wideniug  sway,  attended  by  the  increasing  light 
of  science  and  the  growing  arts  and  refinements 
of  civilization;  the  lustre  of  mere  military  hero- 
ism is  fast  fading  away.  **  War,**  said  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  this  class  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  ^*  war  is  the  science  of  barba- 
rians.'* Id  its  naked  realities,  it  can  never  form 
a  captivating  picture  to  engross  the  homage  of 


genius,  or  excite  the  admiration  of  maokind.  Dis- 
guise, concealment,  or  false  coloring  of  some 
kind,  must  be  employed,  in  presenting  an  ima^e 
of  war,  which  fails  to  shock  our  sensibilities;  or, 
in  portraying  the  character  of  the  mere  warrior 
in  any  other  form  than  that  which  is  painful  and 
abhorrent  to  the  soul.  The  name  of  sachahero 
may  be  (as  it  too  often  is  in  reality)  *'  linked  to 
one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes.*'  His  reckleM 
daring  may  lead  on  a  train  of  ignoble  passioos— 
the  foul  brood  of  a  selfish  and  bloody  ambition. 
Hut  by  the  flattering  art  of  the  poet  who  cele- 
brates bis  praise,  his  one  virtue  is  arrayed  io  such 
dazzling  splendor,  that  his  tbousaud  crimes  are 
eclipsed.  We  gaze  on  the  exploits  of  bis  cour- 
age, and  see  not  the  corniption  of  bis  vices.  Aod 
he  who  may  be  but  a  man.  with  the  passions  of 
a  brute,  rises  before  our  imagination  an  idol  en- 
dowed with  every  conceivable  excellence.  A 
similar  delusion  is  practised  in  tbose  glowing  re- 
presentations of  war,  which  so  often  fascioate 
the  readers  of  romantic  literature.  The  war  mnj 
be  unjust  in  its  origin  and  terrible  in  its  resolu; 
liut  sympathising,  perhaps  by  accideot,  with  one 
of  the  contcndini;  parties,  we  lose  sight  of  allibe 
revolting  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  behold  only 
**  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.*' 
We  see  only  the  imposing  array  and  the  bril- 
liaut  colors,  the  rapid  evolution  and  the  impetu- 
ous assault.  We  kiear  only  the  naartial  music, 
the  thundering  artillery,  and  the  thrilling  shout  of 
triumph.  But  the  dark  and  hideous  after-scene 
is  omitted.  We  see  not  the  maimed  and  mao- 
gled  bodies  of  the  dead.  We  bear  not  the  groans 
and  shrieks  and  blasphemies  of  the  dying.  The 
eye  looks  not  over  that  dark  Acelderoa,  so  lately 
alive  with  all  the  splendid  pomp  and  sablime  tn- 
mull  of  contending  armies,  now  covered  with  the 
carcasses,  and  drenched  in  the  gore  of  slaughter- 
ed thousands;  and  as  the  tidings  of  victory  are 
souuded  in  joyful  acclamations  abroad,  the  ear 
hears  not  that  awful  undertone  of  lamentation 
and  wailing,  which  arises  from  brokeo  hearts  and 
bereaved  families  all  over  the  land  which  has 
been  desolated  by  the  scourge  of  so  tertible  a  ca- 
lamity. A  time-serving  literature,  which  employs 
its  alluring  arts  to  emblazon  tbasplondorsof  war 
and  disguise  its  terrors,  which  follows  with  ful- 
some adulations  the  train  of  the  military  hero, 
and  sheds  a  false  but  fascinating  glory  over  hii 
career,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  those  perverted  tastes  and  false  seatimeuts  io 
the  present  day,  which  extend  so  prompt  a  pa- 
tronage to  this  barbarous  policy.  The  public 
mind,  however,  is  gradually  recovering fmm  ihU 
perversion.  And  there  are  indicatiousof  the  ap- 
proach of  that  bright  era— that  truly  heroic  a^e 
— when  the  rational  soul  and  its  triumphs  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  honor  of  luunaAit>, 
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nd  wheo  mental  power  coiijoined  with  moral 
eicelleoce,  shall  he  recogoized  as  the  essence  of 
trae  heroism.      But,  in  the  present  disoi^dered 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  amid  the  turbulent 
elements  which  still  mingle  in  the  general  ferments 
of  socifiy,  defensive  war  will,  perhaps,  for  a 
long   period,  continue   to  be  a  dark  necessity 
amiMig  the  nations  of  the  earth.    And  when  such 
a  necessity  is  forced  upon  any  people,  he  who. 
animated  by  pure  and  patriotic  motives,  proves 
himself,  by  the  exploits  of  his  military  prowess 
to  be  **  his  country's  stay  in  the  day  and  hour  of 
danger,''  is  worthy  of  the  grateful  homage  of  h 
generoufl  people.     Christianity  itself  crowns  the 
triumphs  of  such  a  hero,  having  already  furnish 
ed  the  principles  which  formed  his  character,  and 
supplied  the  motives  which  sustained  his  career 
But  while  Christianity  supplies  the  virtues  which 
alone  constitute  the  glory  of  such   a   hero,  and 
thui  furuiehes  the  elements  of  all  true  greatnest^ 
io  war,  when   alone  war  is  truly  great,  hecausf 
it  is  just;  yet.  in  addition  to  all  this,  Christianity 
produces  a  new  and  nobler  heroism  peculiar  lu 
itself.     That  heroism  was  exhibited  in  its  perfec- 
tion by  Uira,  who  on  earth,  *^was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men.**     And  those  who  take  his  cha 
racter  as  (he  object  of  their  faith,  aud  the  mode) 
for  their  imitation,  approach,  by  degrees,    the 
highest  scaodard  of  human  greatness.     We  are 
aware  of  the  prejudices  which  beset  this  subject 
Bat  we  believe  it  may  be  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  are  capable  of  reasoning. 
however  uncongenial  it  may  be  to  the  tastes,  and 
however  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
are  destitute  of  piety — that  Christianity  secures 
asd  produces  the  highest  elevation  of  character. 
If  a  man  be  great  from  qualities  possessed  by 
binself,  and  not  merely  from  the  opinions  enter 
taiaed  of  biro  by  others — great  in  the  permanent 
stractare  of  his  own  character,  and  not  in  the 
floctaating  impressions  of  it  cherished  by  the  ig- 
oorant   multitade — if  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
hoM  a  higher  rank  than   those  of  the  body — if 
intellectual  aad  moral  elements  constitute  nobler 
ingredients  i«  human  greatness  than   those  that 
are  merely  physical — if  heroism  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  dignity  of  its  powers,  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  motives  and  the  grandeur  of  its  results. 
aad  not  according  to  its  mere  external  circum- 
stances, the  magnificence  of  its  parade,  the  pop- 
ularity of  its  career,  and  the  noise  of  its  triumphs 
— theov  with  these  terms  and  conditions  of  true 
heroism  conceded,  we  may  confidently  assert  the 
claims  of  Christianity  to  an  unqualified  preemi- 
nence.    For   whatever  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions arrayed  against  it,  however  unimposing  its 
attitude  and  quiet  its  sphere,  however   unpre- 
tending   may    be  its  march,  and    unapplauded 
may    be  iu   triumphs;   yet,  enthroned    in    the 


inner  chambers  of  the  soul,  it  prasrdes  o^cr  fbe 
intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  maor  nn4  sup- 
plying the  loftiest  motives,  condncis  to  the  »»- 
blest  results. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  qualities  which 
Christianity  supplies  to  homan  charancr;  and^ 
if  these  be  admitted  as  essential  to  our  estimate- 
of  heroism,  we  shall  find  that  wherever  tbs  name 
or  pretence  may  be  assuoMd,  here  at  least,  the- 
reality  exists. 

1.  A  certain  sense  of  superiorfty — aconscioas 
elevation  of  nature,  is  conceived  lo  be  an  ingre- 
dient of  herois^m.  Without  this,  man  m  supposed' 
ro  be  unequal  to  the  fulfilmewt  ot  a  glorious  des- 
finy.  Christianity  secures  a  kfty  consehusness  of 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  evew  while  it  enjoins 
humility  as  one  of  its  primary  virtues.  Bat  hu- 
mility is  not  a  mere  crouching; mstinci;  it  isa  ra- 
tional sentiment,  based  upon  self  km^wledge. 
Humility  indeed,  sprint^s  from  the  lofiy  rowseioas- 
ne.*<8  of  the  native  dignity  of  the  soofc,  contrasted 
with  our  actual  attainments.  Pride  arises  fraas 
low,  meagre,  contracted  conceptions  nf  nor  pre- 
sent sphere,  and  our  ultimaiedestiny.  Everything 
truly  great  in  man  is,  at  the  same  time,  bumble. 
Wisdom  is  humble,  because  in  proportion  to  its 
elevation,  it  perceives  more  clearly  the  wide  dis- 
tance that  intervenes  between  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  its  knowledge,  and  ihe  boundless  range 
of  its  capacity.  Genius  is  humble,  because  in 
proportion  to  its  delicate  taste  and  prophetic  in- 
tuition, it  becomes  more  keenly  alive  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  reality  of  its  exerution  and  the 
ideality  ot  its  vii^ion — between  the  measure  of  its 
Httainment  and  the  standard  of  its  aspiration. 
In  a  far  hij^ber  sense.  Reli;;ion  also  is  humble, 
because  in  proportion  as  the  soul,  awakened  by 
its  power,  becomes  conscious  of  its  wonderful 
capacities,  its  exalted  relations,  and  its  immortal 
destiny,  it  perceives  the  deviations  of  its  pnst  ca- 
reer, and  the  distance  of  its  present  attitude  from 
that  exalted  sphere,  which  it  was  originally  form- 
ed to  occupy,  and  towards  which  at  length  it  now 
ardently  aspires.  There  is  no  want  of  self  re- 
spect; there  is  no  defect  of  conscious  dignity; 
there  is  no  particle  of  depressing  meanness,  in 
christian  humility.  It  is  not  a  disparagement  of 
our  nature;  but  a  disavowal  of  our  merit.  It  is 
because  the  soul  is  awakened  to  realis&e  its  native 
dignity,  its  high  relationship,  and  its  glorious 
destiny,  that  it  sinks  in  self-conilemnation  under 
the  consciousness  of  having  bartered  away  so 
priceless  a  bimh-right.  It  is  because  it  aspires 
to  regain  an  eminence  so  exalted,  thai  it  bows  in 
bumble  prayer  for  grace  to  sustain  its  ascending 
career.  Christian  humility  presupposes  an  ele- 
vated consciousness  and  n  quickened  aspiration. 
It  does  not  indicate  the  chanicrer  of  one,  who, 
struck  by  a  sense  of  inferiority  before  his  fellow- 
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mortals,  ciroups  in  paesive  deffpondency,  nnd 
shrinks  away  io  silence  to  bide  the  shame  of  his 
comparative  insignificance.  But  it  marks  the  uew 
career  of  him,  who  awakened  from  the  apathy 
of  oHture  to  a  jui»t  didoernmeul  of  his  moral  atll 
tude  before  God,  regardless  of  the  opinions  and 
the  habits  of  men.  consecrates  his  immortal  ener- 
gies in  the  pursuit  of  a.  prixe  infinite  in  value  and 
etprnal  in  duration.  Pride. arrogance  and  vaunt- 
ing self-sufflciency.  belong  to  the  devotee  of  a 
low,  earthly  ambition,  whose  views  and  motives 
are  conBned  to  the  present  life,  and  whose  high- 
est aim  in  existence,  is  to  gain  a  transient  no- 
toriety in  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  He  has 
no  purer  taste,  no  brighter  vision,  no  loftier  aspi- 
ration, and  consequently,  no  standard  sufficiently 
exalted,  to  exhibit  in  contrast,  the  meagreness  of 
bis  own  attainments. 

Christianity  invigorates  and  exalts  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  euerj^ies  of  man.  "Touched 
by  the  Cross,  we  live."  The  transiti<iu  is  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  bondage  to  enlargement, 
from  debasement  to  dignity.  The  field  of  vision 
is  enlarged.  The  theatre  of  existence  rises  to 
a  higher  level,  and  expands  to  a  wider  circum- 
ference. Life  is  animated  by  nobler  motives, 
and  directed  to  loftier  ends.  The  soul,  awakened 
to  the  couHctousness  of  spiritual  life,  swells  with 
the  aspirations  of  a  worthier  ambition,  and  ex- 
hibits the  magnanimity  of  a  truer  heroism.  Im- 
pelled by  considerations  that  derive  their  force 
from  the  throne  of  God,  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  "powers  of  a  world  to  come,"  the  cha- 
racter assumes  a  stability  and  a  loftiness  un- 
known to  those  whose  career  is  swayed  by  the 
feeble  and  fluctuating  impulses  of  earth.  Such 
a  character  is  prepared  to  act  his  part  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  every  relation  of  human 
life,  fn  every  social  virtue,  in  every  moral  ex- 
cellence,— as  a  friend,  a  parent,  a  citizen,  a  pa- 
triot, a  statesman,  or  a  soldier — be  is  furnished 
with  motives  which  ensure  fidelity  and  conduct  to 
preeminence.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  just 
honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  in  bis 
life,  they  find  their  brightest  exemplification.  80 
that  in  every  form  of  mere  earthly  heroism, 
which  is  not  marred  by  something  radically  wrong 
in  its  principle,  or  fatally  ruinous  in  its  results, 
the  true  Christian  may  be  expected  to  be,  of  all 
meti.  the  most  proficient. 

Hut  be-votid  this,  he  exhibits  a  heroism  of 
which  the  world  knows  nothing.  He  is  enlisted  in 
a  spiritual  warfare*  Hi.-*  career  is  attended  with 
no  outward  para<Ie.  Hin struggles  are  unseen  and 
iiaapplaud«d.  *' fiis  warfare  is  withiu."  There 
un  fatigued, 

"  Hi«  fervent  npjrjt  laborti.    TJiere  he  fights, 
And  there  obtulus  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 


And  never  withering  wreathe,  compared  with  which, 
The  IttureU  tbnt  a  Cssar  reaps  are  weeds." 

In  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  God  of  truth,  ea- 
listed  tinder  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  goes  forth  in  a  life  long  battle  agaiust  error 
and  sin  in  every  form.  Each  day  is  signalized 
by  new  exploits,  as  he  advances  on  to  final  vic- 
tory. And  he  pauses  not  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
until  his  enemies  are  all  vanquished,  until  his  re- 
bel passions  are  all  subjected  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
ral harmony ;  and  perfect  purity  is  enthroned 
supreme  over  his  entire  nature.  In  conducting 
this  spiritual  warfare,  the  Christian  contends 
against  mightier  enemies,  and  under  darker  dis- 
couragements, heavier  trials,  and  a  strongerride 
of  opposition ;  he  displays  greater  fortitude,  in- 
dependence and  courage,  than  are  ever  exhihttcd 
by  the  earthly  wanior.  The  one  but  obeys  the 
instigation  of  his  evil  passions — the  other  op- 
poses them.  The  one  is  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  exciting  and  encouraging  influences,  and 
moves  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  army  to  battle 
—the  other  goes  forth  alone  to  face  the  terror  of 
his  enemies,  and  encounters  ad\-erse  influences 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  The  one  is  greet- 
ed in  his  career  by  the  applause  of  an  admiring 
multitude — the  other  encounters,  always,  indif- 
ference, and  often  reproach  and  persecution,  from 
bis  fellow-men.  Nay,  allegiance  to  this  sacred 
cause  has  not  uu frequently  produced  a  martyr 
and  a  hero  in  the  same  person. 

But  the  Christian  hero,  not  only  has  esp«)u^ed 
a  nobler  cause,  he  is  impelled  by  higher  motitts 
than  those  which  actuate  the  hero  of  the  sword. 
Animated  by  a  spirit  of  universal  benevoleuce, 
he  seeks  to  advauce  the  well- being  of  the  world 
around  him.  His  afiections  are  not  confined  to 
bis  immediate  relations,  or  special  fiieuds.  There 
may  be  closer  bonds  of  intimacy  and  stronger  ties 
of  endearment  connecting  him  with  these,  but  at 
the  same  time,  his  heart  expands  with  a  wider 
love.  He  may  be  a  friend,  a  father  and  a  patriot; 
but,  at  the  same  lime,  he  is  a  philanthropist.  \h 
U  kind,  not  only  to  the  meritorious  and  the  unli- 
able, but  also  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil. 
He  hives,  not  only  where  be  approves,  but  com- 
passionates even  where  he  condemns.  He  is 
patient  towards  all  men.  He  returns  pity  f»T 
malice,  blessings  for  curses,  and  prayers  for  im- 
precations, even  to  bis  enemies.  And  amid  the 
perplexities,  provocations  and  insults  of  daily  lif^* 
he  aims  to  maintain  a  lofty  frame  of  serene,  un- 
ruffled benevolence,  8U))erior  to  the  vile  passions 
of  the  vulgar  throng.  Now,  we  affirm,  that  this 
beroiiim  of  Christian  charity,  both  in  the  mor^l 
qualities  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  Doble 
purposes  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  of  a  far  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  mere  warrior.  He  n^ho 
prefers  what  is  true  and  right,  to  what  nisy  be 
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fashiooable  or  popular,  and  maiiitainB  his  atti- 
tade.  rej^ardless  of  coneequenceB. — he  who,  amid 
the  strifes  and  wrongs  and  slanders  of  the  world, 
still  preserves  the  law  of  kindness  on  his  lips, 
and  the  spirit  of  charity  in  his  heart, — he  who. 
indifferent  to  the  applause  or  censure  of  the 
worliJ,  and  in  spite  of  the  ingratitude,  treachery 
and  baseness  which  he  encounters,  still  devotes 
histinoie,  bis  means,  or  his  talents,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant*  to  relieve  the  afflicted,  and  reform  the 
vicious  of  mankind  :  such  a  character,  in  all  the 
mental  and  moral  attrihutes  of  human  greatness, 
rises  immeasurahly  superior  to  ihe  vulgar  hero 
of  violence  and  blood.  The  Missionary  of  the 
Cross,  who  forsakes  the  endearments  of  kindred 
and  home,  and  bears  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy 
to  some  degraded  heathen  land;  and  there,  by 
his  benevolent  efforts,  causes  the  intelligence,  the 
order,  and  the  social  virtues  of  the  gospel,  to  pre- 
vail around  him,  instead  of  pagan  darkness  and 
debasement;  manifests  a  heroism,  far  above  that 
of  the  stern  soldier,  who  carries  fire  and  sword 
into  a  foreign  province,  lays  waste  towns  and 
cities,  destroys  the  monuments  of  civilization, 
and  spreads  desolation  and  death  over  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs! 

But  after  nil  our  legitimate  reasoning  from 
the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  that  consti- 
tute Christian  heroism,  yet  the  notorious  fact  re- 
mains, that  such  heroism  meets  with  but  little 
sympathy  or  appreciation  from  the  world  at  large. 
This  moral  anomaly  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
through  all  the  history  of  the  race.  The  fiery 
champion  of  the  sword  has  always  commanded 
the  spontaneous  admiration  and  homage  of  the 
human  heart.  The  sage  is  esteemed  as  wise; 
the  saint  is  approved  as  good  ;  but  the  warrior 
alone  is  honored  as  great,  and  worshipped  as  a 
hero.  The  heroism  of  romantic  and  poetical 
literature,  is  mostly  of  this  low  and  savage  cha- 
racter. And  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  genius 
should  consent  to  adopt  a  model  so  unworthy  of 
its  homage.  The  hero  of  the  modern  novel  and 
poem  is  generally  one  whose  noblest  sentiments 
are  contained  in  a  so-called  *'code  of  honor,** 
and  whose  highest  exploits  consist  in  fighting  a 
duel  with  a  friend,  or  commanding  an  army  on  a 
field  of  battle.  True,  it  may  perhaps  be  plead, 
that  the  diseased  cravings  of  the  popular  taste 
demand  the  stimulus  of  such  corrupt  ingredients 
for  its  gratification  ;  that  a  higher  heroism  would 
fail  to  be  appreciated;  and  that  the  writer  who 
attempted  its  vindication  must  sacrifice  his  pop- 
ularity, and  fall  into  neglect.  But  surely,  genius 
should  not,  for  the  sake  of  present  notoriety, 
tamely  surrender  its  high  prerogative  to  correct, 
to  improve,  nay,  to  create  a  public  taste  that  will 
appreciate  its  brighter  revelations  of  superior  ex- 
celleoce!     Surely,  at  least,  genius  should  not 


meanly  consent  to  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time,  its 
independence  and  its  truth;  and  prostitute  its 
powers  to  adorn,  to  gild,  and  paint  up,  in  false 
and  gaudy  colors,  low  and  mean  materials,  which 
in  their  naked  deformity,  would  fail  to  pass  cur- 
rent in  public  esteem.  It  is  in  this  last  respect, 
not  only  in  selecting  unworthy  models,  but  in 
adorning  them  with  unreal  attractions,  that  the 
culpability  and  corrupting  power  of  perverted  ge- 
nius, is  most  strikingly  displayed. 

Here  we  must  advert  to  a  process  of  self  de- 
ception in  connection  with  this  subject,  which 
arises  from  the  transforming  power  of  prejudice, 
aided  by  a  want  of  candid  discrimination  in  the 
observance  of  qualities,  and  of  honest  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  epithets.  The  qualities  of  that  true 
heroism,  which  commends  itself  to  the  conscience 
and  judgment,  are  vaguely  blended  with  imagin- 
ary defects  and  vices,  which  seem  to  justify  its 
repudiation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  false 
heroism  which,  in  its  naked  reality,  cannot  but 
be  condemned,  is  clothed  in  unreal  attributes  of 
excellence,  in  order  that  the  world  may,  with 
some  show  of  propriety,  continue  to  adore  so 
unworthy  an  idol.  The  qualities  of  the  Christian 
character,  which  have  already  been  enumerated, 
when  fairly  presented  before  the  mind,  would 
command  its  instantaneous  approval.  But  when 
the  perverting  power  of  prejudice  be;;ins  to  ope- 
rate, in  associatiug  and  confounding  these  with 
other  and  meaner  qualities,  the  entire  character 
is  transformed  from  an  object  entitled  to  our  ad- 
miration, to  one  that  justifies  the  secret  recoil  and 
aversion  of  our  hearts.  Under  this  process,  the 
various  Christian  virtues  become  changed  into  so 
many  moral  deformities.  That  elevated  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  which 
gives  rise  to  Christian  humility,  is  transformed 
into  an  abject,  crouching,  cowering  sense  of  ser- 
vility and  meanness.  That  pure  and  lofty  aspi- 
ration which  riites  from  the  earth  in  pursuit  of  in- 
finite excellence,  and  wages  through  life  an  in- 
ward war  with  adverse  influences,  becomes  a 
mystic,  moping,  melancholy  mood  of  austere  fa- 
naticism. That  sublime  spirit  of  universal  love, 
which,  rising  superior  to  selfish  considerations, 
and  swelling  beyond  sectional  limits  and  social 
classifications,  embraces  the  entire  race  in  the 
bond  of  a  common  broiherhood,  and  labors  in  its 
appropriate  sphere  to  promote  the  well  being  of 
the  whole  human  family ;  this,  in  its  general  man- 
ifestation, is  represented  as  the  vapouring  day- 
dream of  Utopian  sentiment.  As  it  puts  forth  ef- 
forts to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  reform  the  vile, 
and  save  the  lost,  it  is  stigmatized  as  supersti- 
tions bigotry.  As  it  manifests  patient  good 
will  toward  the  wayward  and  vicious,  it  is  pro- 
nounced destitute  of  moral  discrimination.  As 
it  exercises  forgiveness  toward  enemies,  it  is  de- 
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dared  wanting  in  self-reppert  and  manfy  cour- 
age. In  this  manner,  humnn  prejudice  transfuses 
and  commingles  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter with  certain  contemptible  qualities,  from 
which  they  stand  totally  distinct.  In  like  man- 
ner,  the  faults  and  vices  of  vulvar  heroism. 
are  transformed  and  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  cer 
tain  lofty  virtues,  which  hear  the  sanction  of  uni- 
versal approbation.  80  that  what  may  be  but  a 
combination  of  stupid  pride,  corrupt  passion, 
savage  ferocity,  and  reckless  hardihood,  is  repre- 
sented as  an  assemblage  of  all  sublime  sentiments 
of  honor  and  patriotism,  crowned  with  generous 
magnanimity,  patient  fortitude,  and  a  chivalrous 
contempt  of  danger  and  death.  But  contrast  the 
qualities  of  this  vaunted  heroism,  with  those 
which  Christianity  supplies;  and  the  former  will 
be  evidently  surpassed,  even  on  its  own  terms 
and  conditions.  In  some  points,  the  contrast  has 
already  been  presented.  Others  remain  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hero,  it  may  be  said  to  include  the 
following  qualities:  a  stnse  of  honor,  patriotism, 
magnanimity  and  courage.  In  each  of  these  at- 
tributes, the  Christian  hero  excels. 

1,  Christianity  supjdies  a  hightr  and  truer  sense 
of  honor.  No  term  is  of  more  frequent  applica- 
tion to  the  character  of  a  hero,  than  that  of  hon- 
or. It  would  seem  indeed,  from  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  phrase,  to  coustitute  the  grand 
pervading  element  of  his  nature.  His  whole  ex- 
istence is  professedly  governed  by  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  laws,  entitled  ''  the  code  of  honor.'*  But 
what  constitutes  this  *■  sense  of  honor?"  What 
is  the  origin  and  character  of  this  **code  of  hon 
or?*'  What  does  it  enjoin,  and  what  forbid? 
What  is  the  nature  of  its  authority  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  requirements?  If  it  be  real  in  its  ob- 
ligation, it  is  surely  quite  indefinite  in  its  form. 
It  is  embodied  in  no  tan;;ible  shape.  It  is  re- 
duced to  no  permanent  record.  It  exists,  if  at 
all,  in  such  a  state  of  indefinite  elasticity,  as  to 
afford  an  easy  opportunity  of  indulging  a  flatter- 
ing self-delusion.  The  image  is  veiled  in  such 
obscurity,  that  one  may  readily  mistake,  in  con 
ceiving  his  own  features  to  wear  a  correspond- 
ing likeness.  Existing  in  the  shadowy  form  or 
thought  and  sentiment;  and  being,  as  otherwise 
expressed,  an  inward  **  sense  of  honor,*'  it  may 
be  asked,  is  it  found  by  a  reference  to  the  intui 
tive  standTird  of  each  individual  mind,  and  is 
each  man  thus  "a  law  unto  himself?"  Or  is  it 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  average  standard  of 
opinion  and  feeling  in  surrounding  society  ?  and 
is  it  a  mere  index  of  public  sentiment  in  the  com- 
munity? There  is  an  invariable  coincidence,  if 
not  an  identity,  between  the  two  standards.  The 
« 'sense  of  honor"  in  the  in<Iividuat,  includes  only 
ivbal  is  esteemed  honorable  in  the  public  mind. 


Does  this  **  sense  of  honor''  then,  mean  only  a 
perception  of  what  is  held  reputable  in  geoeml 
society ;  and  is  it  a  mere  prudent  regard  to  per- 
sonal popularity?     If  this  be  so,  then  this  sen^e 
of  honor  is  only  a  sort  of  moral  barometer,  which 
each  one  carries  about  his  person,  to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     It  mu»t 
be  perpetually  fluctuating  and  variable,  changing 
with  every  chans;e  of  scene  and  society.     Foroa 
two  communities  agree  on  all  points  of  honor  and 
virtue.     And  as  the  man  moves  from  one  society 
to  another,  this  barometer  alternately  rises  and 
sinks  along  all  the  degrees  of  its  scale,  from  that 
which  indicates  the  pure,  serene,  and  bracing  air 
i)f  virtue,  to  that  which  marks  the  heavy,  murky, 
and  stormy  atmosphere  of  vice.     But  this  view 
will  not  be  admitted.     It  is  contended  that  this 
sense  of  honor  is  an  independent,  persooal  pre- 
rogati%'e  ;  that  each  individual  mind  possesses  its 
own  standard,  and  exercises  its  own  moral  judg- 
ment, as  something  distinct  from  a  time-serviog 
accommodation  to  the  tone  of  public  seatimfot. 
If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  precise  natnre  of  this 
faculty  or  exercise  of  mind  ?     If  it  has  not  exclu- 
sive  reference  to  public  opinion:  if  it  does  not  re* 
gard  merely  what  may  be  popular  or  unpopular 
in  society  ;  to  what  then,  does  it  refer,  and  what 
qualities  does  it  demand  in  an  action,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  approved  ?     If  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  mere  accident  of  popularity,  it  must  refer  to 
the  essence  of  duty,  virtue,  or  rectitude.   It  must 
refer  to  the  moral  qualities  of  an  action.    And 
this  sense  of  honor  must  be  but  another  term  for 
the  faculty  of  conscience.     When,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  one  man  as  having  a  higher  sense  of 
honor  than  another,  if  there  is  any  propriety  ia 
the  terms  employed,  we  mean  that  he  has  a  more 
eulightened  and  faithful  conscience.     If  it  mean 
anything  distinct  from  a  time-serving  obsequious- 
ness to  public  sentiment,  it  must  mean  the  faith- 
ful exercise  of   a    pure,  un perverted,  unhia«fd 
conscience.     Taking  the  term,  theu.  in  this,  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  will  bear  investigation,  we 
think  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  the  Christian  pos- 
sesses a  higher  and  truer  sense  of  honor  than  the 
mere  worldly  hero.     It  is  implied  in  the  very  pro- 
cess of  his  conversion,  that  his  conscience  is  en- 
lightened.   It  is  rendered  faithful  in  the  dischar^^e 
of  its  entire  office.  It  extends  its  supervision  over 
the  whole  range  of  obligation  and  duty.    It  re- 
cognizes not  merely  the  relations  between  maa 
and  man  in  society,  but  also  the  higher  obliga- 
tions of  piety  that  connect  the  soul  of  man  with 
the  character  of  God,  and  the  invisible  realities 
of  a  future  stale.  It  fosters  not  merely  thelovelr 
virtues  that  adorn  man  as  a  citizen  of  earth,  but 
those  nobler,  spiritual  graces,  that  prepare  tbe 
soul  for  a  residence  in  heaven.     It  enforces  oot 
only  external  propriety  in  the  visible  actioiis  of 
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life,  but  real  purity  in  the  secret  motives  of  the 
heart.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  conscience  or 
•euse  of  honor  in  h  worldly  hero  is  limited  and 
practical  in  its  exercise.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  to  the  nature  of  man  the  possession  of 
many  instinctively  noble  and  generous  senti- 
meats,  even  when  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  true 
piety.  But  they  are  confined  to  his  visible  de- 
portmeot  in  social  intercourse — his  achievements 
00  the  low  theatre  of  this  world.  The  spiritual 
obligations  of  faith  and  the  unseen  renlities  of  a 
future  world,  are  practically  ignored.  The  su- 
pervision of  conscience  in  such  a  case,  extends 
over  a  low  and  limited  scene  of  human  life  :  and 
whatever  naay  be  pretended  as  to  its  indepen- 
deoce  of  popular  sentiment,  yet,  practically,  its 
operation  is  coniined  within  the  same  narrow  cir- 
cle of  objects,  and  it  moves  on  the  same  level  in 
ita  approl)ation  or  censure.  If  it  be  not  com- 
pletely swayed  by  public  opinion,  it  follows  at 
lea^t  directly  in  its  wake:  but  even  this  claim  to 
independence,  proves,  in  many  cases,  to  be  un- 
foanddd.  Especially  in  those  forms  of  heroism 
developed  in  a  large  class  of  modern  novels,  this 
vRUDted  sense  of  honor  is  discovered,  on  closer 
inspection,  to  be  but  a  mere  pliable  servility  of 
spirit,  which  bends  to  every  caprice  of  popular 
opioion,  and  takes  its  character  from  the  state  of 
the  surrouodiug  social  atmosphere.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  refer  to  that  interesting  dilemma  in  which 
such  heroes  are  so  invariably  thrown  at  some 
stage  or  other,  in  the  works  which  describe  them. 
Scarcely  a  novel,  of  the  class  to  which  we  refer, 
is  to  be  found,  in  which  there  is  not  introduced 
some  scene  of  violence  and  blood  in  the  form  of 
a  duel:  or  at  least  some  practical  vindication  of 
the  propriety  of  duelling.  Now,  what  is  the 
etaiidiiig  pJea — the  stereotyped  apology  of  the 
duellist?  He  commits  an  act  confessedly  wrong 
Id  itself,  but  justified,  he  conceives,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  performed.  He 
takes  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  and  pleads  as  a 
reason,  the  force  of  public  opinion.  He  violates 
the  law  of  God,  and  urges  in  his  defence,  **  the 
law  of  honor."  Every  duellist,  not  dead  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  will  deplore  the  deed,  as 
contrary  to  his  own  convictions  of  rectitude,  and 
the  solemn  injunctions  of  divine  authority;  but 
he  feels  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment to  do  what  he  disapproves,  in  order  to 
niaiutain  an  bononible  reputation.  Whnt  be- 
coiries  of  the  inde}tendence  claimed  for  this  sen.<e 
of  houor,  in  such  a  case?  His  personal  con 
viciiops  and  feelings  all  confessedly  rebel  against 
ihe  act.  The  motive  originates  ah  extra.  He 
yields  to  a  foreign  force.  He  bends  before  a 
wind  that  blows  upon  him — the  breaih  of  the 
vulgar  multitude.  This  is  the  only  efficient  law 
that  operates  in  the  experience  of  the  duellist. 


Its  sway  is  so  supreme  that  it  nut  only  controls 
the  entire  man,  but  controls  him  in  opposition  to 
ail  other  laws  that  operate  upon  him,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  combined  dictates  of 
conscience,  humanity,  and  self-interest.  But 
this  plea,  servile  as  it  is,  is  at  the  same  time  self- 
contradictory  and  absurd.  The  Duellist  fights  to 
sustain  his  reputation.  He  has  received  an  in- 
sult. He  has  been  charged  perhaps,  (for  this  is 
the  usual  form  of  provocation — the  one  insult 
which  demands  blood  for  its  expiation,)  with 
falsehood*  which  implies  cowardice — a  fear  of 
facing  public  opinion  by  uttering  the  truth. 
Hence.  lest  society  should  give  credit  to  the  ac- 
cusation, and  his  reputation  be  impaired,  he  pro- 
ceeds forthwith  to  act  umler  precisely  the  same 
motive,  which,  when  previously  charged  upon 
him,  had  been  resented  as  an  insult;  and  in  ta- 
king the  life  of  another,  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  cowardice  in  one  form,  be  fasieos 
the  same  charge  upon  himself  in  another  and 
more  aggravated  form.  Why  is  he  sensible  of 
the  evil  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ? 
Why  does  he  take  fire  so  promptly  at  the  one 
charge  of  falsehood,  which  implies  an  unworthy 
fear  of  the  face  of  man,  and  yet  voluntarily  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  charge  of  murder,  prompted 
by  the  same  unworthy  fear?  Is  falsehood  so 
much  more  base  and  wicked  than  murder,  that 
the  one  may  be  perpetrated  in  order  to  blot  out 
the  suspicion  of  the  other?  The  truth  is,  the 
man  lays  aside  all  independent,  persoaal  convic- 
tions on  the  subject;  and  because,  from  a  savage 
and  brutal  prejudice,  society  may  frown  upoo 
the  one  act  and  sanction  the  other,  he  yields  oh  • 
sequiously  to  its  sovereign  decree.  Such,  in  sob- 
stance,  is  the  sense  of  honor;  such  the  supreme, 
mural  standard,  acknowledged  by  that  form  of 
heroism  which  stands  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  motives  of  the  gospel.  Its  avowed  practical 
creed  amounts  to  this  and  nothing  more,  vix: 
Public  opinion  is  the  supreme  authority  on  all 
questions.  Regard  to  reputation  is  the  first  of  all 
duties.  Every  other  interest  must  be  sacrificed^  every 
other  principle  violated,  every  other  tie  trampled  un- 
derfoot^ rather  than  suffer  a  reproach  to  he  cast  upon 
the  character  !  Under  all  his  blustering  airs  and 
arrogant  self-gratulations,  the  sense  of  honor  that 
Hwells  the  breast  of  such  a  hero,  as  he  struts  be- 
lore  the  gaping  crowd,  includes  nothing  higher 
than  this.  Are  we  wrong  then,  in  asserting  that 
Christianity  supplies  a  nobler  standard?  Is  there 
not  a  higher  rule  of  life,  than  the  variable  and 
conflicting  decrees  that  issue  at  difiereni  times 
from  the  tribunal  of  public  sentiment?  Have 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  compose  society, 
been  invariably  so  wise  and  pure — so  intellectu- 
ally and  morally  elevated,  that  their  capricious 
tastes  and  passions  may  be  taken  as  an  equiva- 
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lent  substitute  for  the  only  true  standard  of  rec- 
titude? Rather,  have  not  the  truly  wise  and 
good  been,  in  every  age,  an  obscure  minority 
compared  with  that  mighty  mass  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, whose  lawless  tide,  as  impelled  by  gusts 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  constitutes  the  sway  of 
public  opinion?  Are  there  not  higher  interests 
at  stake  than  personal  reputation — treasures 
more  closely  identified  with  the  well-beins:  and 
dignity  of  man*s  nature,  which  should  be  held 
firm  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  earthly  considera- 
tion? Nay,  has  it  not  often  been  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  truth,  virtue  and  piety,  that  the 
purest  and  best  of  men,  **of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,**  have  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
reputation,  and  to  endure  suspicion,  contempt, 
persecution  aud  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse 
generation?  And  who  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  such  men,  by  their  bold  integrity  in  the  midst 
of  temptation,  by  their  patient  fortitude  under 
trial  aud  suflferiug,  and  by  their  sublime  devotion 
to  principle  before  an  opposing  world,  exhibited 
a  far  nobler  style  of  heroism  than  has  ever  been 
displayed  by  the  most  flattered  favorite  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  fawning  multitude? 

2.  C  hristianity  secures  a  pure  and  noble  patriot- 
ism in  the  character  of  a  hero.  Because  the 
gospel  is  adapted  in  its  provisions  to  the  entire 
race  of  man,  and  inculcates  a  spirit  of  universal 
benevolence,  it  does  not  forbid  a  special  and  ar- 
dent love  of  our  own  country.  Our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, in  his  own  person,  has  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  bis  gospel.  The  warmest  sympathies  of 
his  heart,  and  the  most  active  labours  of  his  life, 
were  devoted  to  Jerusalem,  a  city  sacred  to  the 
affections  of  every  Jew  :  over  it  he  shed  the  tears 
of  bis  tenderest  commiseration,  and  uttered  the 
pathetic  acclamation  of  his  deepest  sorrow  as 
the  vision  of  its  coming  desolation  rose  before 
him.  When  he  sent  forth  the  first  heralds  of  that 
gospel  which  was  designed  to  illuminate  and 
transform  a  benighted  world,  at  the  head  of  every 
commission,  to  '*go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,*'  was  inscribed  this 
significant  direction — **  beginning  at  Jerusalem,'* 

True  patriotism  implies  not  only  an  affection 
for  the  scenery  of  our  nHtive  land,  but  a  regartl 
for  its  civil  institutions  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  social  advautages.  A  rational  love  of  free- 
dom, a  consistent  devotion  to  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  subject,  together  with  a  loyal  regard 
to  constituted  authority,  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  an  enlightened  love  of  country.  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  conservative  and  yet  progressive 
spirit— in  the  obedience  it  enjoins  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  value  it  at- 
taches to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  dignity 
it  confers  on  individual  man,  as  an  heir  to  an 
immortal  destiny  on  the  other — in  its  calm  sub- 


I  mission  to  an  overruling  providepce,  and  its 
cheerful  contentment  with  our  earthly  allot- 
ments—in its  humble,  quiet  and  patient  benevo- 
lence, uniting  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  bmther- 
hnod,  and  in  the  infirmities  and  trials  of  a  com- 
mon probation,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  meu : 
Hud  yet  in  the  high  personal  prerogative,  it  de- 
mands for  the  souPs  development  and  ^*  freedom 
to  worship  God,'* — in  a  word,  in  ita  harmoniz- 
ing influence  over  all  the  circles  of  earth,  and  io 
its  elevating  attraction  toward  the  Kloriesof  hea- 
ven, Christianity  fosters  and  promotes  the  only 
rational,  consistent  and  enlarged  spirit  of  liberty 
and  patriotism.     It  produces 


"Men,  true-hearted  men. 
Men  who  their  duties  know,  and  koow  ibeir  r^hts. 
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There  have  been  patriots  in  pagan  lands.  In 
every  age  there  have  been  men  who  have  dis- 
played a  lofty  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  their 
country.  Hut  white  fve  admire  their  hemic  ar- 
dour, we  mourn  over  their  vices  and  lament  the 
reckless  violence  of  their  measures,  which  blnst- 
ed  their  efficiency  for  permanent  good.  Apart 
from  the  harmonizing  influence  of  the  gospel,  a 
love  of  our  own  land  is  prone  to  degeuerfite  ioio 
jealous  hatred  of  all  the  world  beside,  and  a  de- 
votion to  liberty  is  liable  to  run  into  a  wild  de- 
mand for  universal  license.  The  fiery  impulses 
of  nature,  guided  alone  by  the  specniatiuns  of 
human  reason,  may  produce  a  reckless  agirator 
or  a  disorganizing  revolutionist  under  the  title  of 
patriot.  A  feverish  impatience  uf  restraint  aa 
indiscriminate  defiance  of  all  authority  aod  a 
blitrd  enthusiasm  for  universal  change,  are  the 
prominent  attributes  of  such  patriotism.  But 
whatever  obsequious  homage  it  may  for  a  time 
receive,  yet,  in  the  end,  the  unhappy  land  which 
claims  only  such  patriots  fur  its  defence,  will  he 
called  to  deplore  the  ravages  of  madmen  instead 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  heroes.  In  the  pre- 
sent a^e  of  reforms  and  revolutions,  such  disas- 
trous patriotism  seems,  in  many  places,  to  be  m  the 
ascendant.  A  restless  spirit  of  iusubordinaiioo 
rules  the  day.  The  incessant  cry  is  •*  rights— 
LI  BKRTii-.s !  **  The  old  correlntive  terms — dvtirs, 
obligations — have  grown  obsolete.  An  insane 
exfiectation  is  indulged  that  perfect  fruition  will 
flow  from  unbounded  license.  Hence,  law.  order 
aod  authority  seem  to  be  viewed  as  a  flamiog 
angel  guard  stationed  with  two-edged  swords  at 
the  gate,  to  forbid  all  entrance  to  the  earthly 
paradise.  But  the  world  will  at  length  learo  that 
society  advances  io  true  reform,  and  humanity 
rises  in  real  development,  aud  natioos  rejoice  in 
genuine  liberty,  only  when  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  holds  as  its  motto— "/leoce  on  rarlk 
good  will  to  men^  and  glory  to  Ood  in  the  high- 
est,'** guides  the  march  of  humaa  improveinenu 
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ti  AgniD,  Cbristiauity  imparts  a  higher  mag- 
nanimity to  heroism — Me  magnanimity  offorgivs- 
nut.  Quick  reMutmeot  aod  crusbiDg  revenge 
are  promioent  attributes  of  worldly  heroism.  Id 
coDtntst  with  this,  the  Chriitiao  hero  displays 
higher  moral  qualities,  assumes  a  loftier  attitude, 
aod  imitates  a  nobler  model  of  character.  Chris* 
tiao  forgiveness  does  not  imply  insensibility  to 
iDsolt,  or  a  want  of  firmness  to  resist  injury. 
There  may  be  a  firm  determination  to  maintain 
onr  dignity  and  our  rights  by  all  proper  mea* 
Mirei.  And  yet  there  may  be  in  our  hearts  a  pa- 
tieot  and  pitying  benevolence  toward  those  who 
have  injured  os.  Charity  and  conscience  wield- 
iog  their  authority  over  the  character,  may  keep 
ID  abeyance  the  blind  and  hasty  impulses  of  re- 
sentful passion.  Thus  man  may  achieve  the  tri- 
umph of  ruling  his  own  spirit,  by  bringing  higher 
principles  of  action  to  suppress  those  that  are 
ioferior.  This  sublime  Christian  virtue  is  not  re- 
spoosible  for  that  absurd  abuse  to  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  perverted  by  ignorant  entbusi- 
uts  who  have  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  abso- 
lute non-resistance.  But  using  its  own  arms 
ooly  for  self-defence,  it  seeks  in  all  other  cases 
the  shield  of  human  law,  or  patiently  submits  the 
inue  to  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  has  said,  *' ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay.**  The  two-fold 
doty  of  love  to  our  neighbor  and  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  forbids  the  indulgence  of  vin- 
dictive passion  against  an  enemy.  And  instead 
of  seeking  to  crush  him  by  instantaneous  vio- 
lence, we  must  look  with  compassion  on  his  rage. 
and  seek  to  overcome  it  by  kindness.  He  who 
manifests  such  a  spirit  and  maintains  both  his 
piety  and  bis  charity  unruffled  before  provoca- 
tion, while  he  refuses  to  reciprocate  the  blind 
lasts  aod  brutal  passions  that  actuate  his  enemy, 
stands  confessedly  on  a  higher  moral  elevation, 
and  bis  superiority  is  painfully  felt  in  the  morti- 
fying consciousness  of  his  antagonist.  He  main- 
tains the  highest  principles  of  his  nature  in  their 
ascendency.  His  better  self  predominates;  and 
thus  he  obtains  a  double  triumph  over  the  low 
impulses  of  his  own  breast  and  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  his  enemy.  Instead  of  being  **  overcome 
by  evil,  he  overcomes  evil  with  good !  *'  He 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  weakness  and 
meanness  that  assail  him.  He  refuses  to  sink  to 
the  same  level,  or  to  contend  against  malignity 
with  its  own  unworthy  weapons,  fiy  yielding 
to  the  instigations  of  revenge,  man  sinks  to  the 
same  attitude  with  bis  enemy,  meets  him  on  his 
own  ground,  and  assumes  for  the  time«  the  same 
character  of  savage  rage  and  violence :  and  should 
he  conquer  or  fall  in  so  disgraceful  a  contest,  the 
same  result  of  increased  malice,  confirmed  by 
competition,  will  mark  its  terminatiou. 

Consider,  moreover,  the  contrast  io  the  model 
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of  character  which  is  imitated.  The  heroism  of 
revenge  is  a  quality  which  finds  its  original  type 
and  prime  perfection  among  the  brutes  that  per- 
ish. Kvery  feature  of  this  magnanimity,  its  en- 
tire aspect,  the  full  pomp  of  all  its  glory  is  dis- 
played, not  only  in  the  blustering  airs  and  riot- 
ing bravado  of  the  drunken  bully  who  sinks  the 
nature  of  mnn  in  the  character  of  a  brute,  but  is 
displayed  equally  by  the  pompous  cock  that 
crows  and  struts  supreme  upon  his  dunghill,  and 
by  the  majestic  cur  that  growls  and  bristles  and 
dilates  with  exultation  over  a  vanquished  foe! 
Such  are  the  models  of  that  magnanimity — such 
the  types  of  the  heroitsm  whirh  forms  the  proud 
distinction  of  vulgar  minds!  In  contrast  with 
this,  how  truly  noble  is  the  moral  dignity  of 
Christian  heroism!  One  is  the  heroism  of  priu- 
ciple,  the  other  the  heroism  of  passion :  one  is 
the  heroism  of  love,  the  other  the  heroism  of 
bate:  by  the  one,  man  imitates  God«^in  the 
other,  he  resembles  the  brute! 

4.  Finally,  we  claim  th»t  Christianity  secures 
the  highest  degree  of  genuine  courage,  as  an  element 
of  beniism.  Thin  is  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  the  first  of  virtues.  Among  the  an- 
cients It  held  the  very  name  of  all  virtue.  True, 
there  is  something  imposing  even  in  the  rudest 
forms  of  human  courage ;  and  a  character  of 
meanness  is  inevitably  attached  to  excessive 
timidity.  To  cower  iti  fear,  before  the  face  of 
man — to  shrink  from  the  post  of  duty,  from  a 
dread  of  danger — lo  tremble  iu  constant  appre- 
hension of  death  as  a  mere  physical  evil,  is  con- 
temptible, under  all  circumstances.  There  may 
be  occasious  in  which  death,  in  any  form,  should 
be  welcomed,  as  the  least  of  evils.  There  may 
be  interests  involved,  which  demand  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  for  their  preservation.  Indeed  death, 
as  a  mere  physical  evil,  ought  not  to  be  unduly 
dreaded.  Christ  has  commauded  *'Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no 
more  that  they  can  do."  But  death  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  physical  evil.  It  is  not  a  ter- 
mination, but  a  transition  of  life-*a  passage  from 
time  into  eternity — from  a  scene  of  probation  to 
the  presence  of  God,  and  the  bar  of  judgment. 
Viewed  in  this  its  true  character,  there  is  only 
one  form  of  rational  courage  possible  to  man  in 
the  hour  of  death,  viz.  that  which  rests  on  a  foun- 
dation of  genuine  piety.  Whatever  general  skep- 
ticism may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  a  future 
state,  yet  no  man,  without  piety,  can  encounter 
death,  with  rational  composure.  The  conscious 
helplesuess,  if  not  the  conscious  guilt,  which 
most  be  realized,  aa  man  sinks  amid  the  vacancy 
and  darkness  of  death,  cannot  but  be  appallipg 
to  a  mind,  capable  of  reflection  and  yet  desti- 
tute of  hope.  We  speak  of  a  rational  courage 
and  a  rutUmal  composure  in  facing  death.  Ther« 
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are  differeat  kinds  and  degrees  of  courai^e.  Men, 
not  only  destitute  of  piety,  but  notorious  for  hab- 
its of  profligacy  and  vice,  have  met  death  with 
undaunted  defiance.  But  such  cases  have  been 
examples,  not  of  rational  courage,  but  of  blind, 
uDthinkiog,  reckless  hardihood.  Such  insensi- 
hility  to  danger  may  arise,  either  from  gross  stu- 
pidity of  soul,  as  man  sinks  alone  under  the 
power  of  disease :  or  from  the  blinding,  bewil- 
dering excitement  of  angry  passion,  as  he  enga- 
ges in  personal  combat  with  his  foe ;  or  from  the 
dreams  of  ambition,  and  the  thousand  thrilling 
associations,  which  cast  such  an  inspiration  over 
a  field  of  battle,  as  armies  engage  in  deadly  con- 
flict. But  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  absence  of 
fear  is  owing  to  the  stupifying  effect  produced 
ny  these  several  causes.  Thought  is'suspended. 
The  mind  is  blinded.  The  soul  is  lulled  into  for- 
getfulnessof  the  realities  of  its  condition.  You 
search  in  vain,  to  find  in  such  courage  the  slight- 
est trace  of  an  intellectual  or  moral  quality.  It 
is  a  gross  compound  of  blind,  physical,  aoimal 
impulse.  Yet  ihis  courage  is  esteemed  a  virtue 
so  high  and  sacred,  that  its  exhibition  at  the 
closing  scene  of  life,  will  cancel  a  long  list  of 
previous  crimes :  And  '*  a  bold,  bad  man"  ap- 
peases his  offended  maker,  by  daring  to  rush 
unprepared  into  his  awful  presence  I  Liofty  de- 
fiance of  danger!  Heroic  contempt  of  death! 
The  bear,  the  lion,  or  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest, 
when  brought  to  bay  by  their  pursuers,  display 
precisely  the  same  virtue,  in  all  its  elements  and 
proportions!  A  virtue  that  springs  from  a  sus- 
pension of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  man's  na- 
ture— a  virtue,  into  the  composition  of  which 
there  en'ers  not  one  intellectual  or  moral  ingre- 
dient— a  courage  which  is  located  exclusively  in 
the  blood  and  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  body, 
in  a  state  of  excitement — a  courage,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  the  mind  has  no  agency.  The 
man  neither  thinks  nor  feels,  remembers  nor  an- 
ticipates, with  refereuce  to  the  event.  His  intel- 
ligent consciousness  is  laid  aside ;  and  he  displays 
the  firmness,  having  first  assumed  the  stolidity 
of  a  rock.  And  this  is  that  crowning  virtue, 
which,  when  it  graces  the  departure  of  a  hero 
from  the  stage  of  action,  will  call  forth  the  plau- 
dits of  attending  angels,  as  they  conduct  his 
spirit  to  its  home  on  high  ;  and  secure  the  appro 
bation  of  his  judge  ? — which  will  cause  his  me- 
mory to  be  honoured  by  eulogies  and  monuments, 
while  eloquence  and  poetry  unite  to  bang  gar- 
lands over  his  grave,  and  hold  up  his  example  to 
incite  the  young  and  aspiring  to  deeds  of  re- 
nown !  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  amount  of 
this  boasted  virtue  ?  Is  it  a  quality  appropriate 
and  suitable  to  man's  nature  ?  Is  it  the  real  and 
rational  courage  of  an  intelligent  moral  agent, in 
ihe  full  exercise  of  hia  faculties  ?     What  is  true 


courage  in  such  a  being  1  Not  the  blind  stnpi- 
dity  of  ignorance — not  the  blustering  madness  of 
passion — not  the  reckless  fooibardiness  of  as 
irrational  animal,  which  rushes  blindfold  upon 
its  fate !  But  the  calm,  collected,  deliberate,  de- 
termined fortitude  of  a  soul,  awake  to  ita  troe 
position,  aware  of  the  realities  it  is  called  to  ea- 
counter,  looking  danger  full  io  the  face;  aad  yet 
undaunted — bold  in  conscious  aecnrtty  and  tri- 
umphant hope  I  To  one  destitute  of  the  conso- 
lations and  hopes  of  true  religion,  encii  coorags 
as  this  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impoasible. 
There  may  be  a  blind  brutal  courage  of  the  kinds 
above  named.  But  there  can  be  oo  rational 
courage.  The  man  cannot  think  honestly  of  the 
awful  transition  of  death^he  cannot  reflect  fully 
on  the  endless  issues  involved — he  cannot  exer- 
cise appropriately  his  ra'tional  faculties,  and  meet 
death  with  his  eyes  open  on  all  its  conseqoences, 
without  apprehension  and  dread.  He  may  have 
sufficient  command  over  hia  nerves  aad  muscles 
to  conceal  his  emotion  under  an  aspect  of  indif- 
ference. He  may  assume  an  air  of  levity  aod 
defiance.  He  may  **  die,  and  give  no  sign.'*  But 
if  he  thinks,  he  must  fear.  If  he  exercises  a  ra- 
tional mind,  he  must  feel  a  ratioual  dread  of 
death.  Such  a  dread  is  rational,  to  one  desti- 
tute of  piety.  The  nature  of  the  event  is  sock, 
the  character  of  the  transition  is  ao  peculiar,  that, 
apart  from  the  sustaining  hopes  of  religioa,  death 
must  be  appalling  on  any  supposition,  as  to  tbs 
realities  wbicb  lie  beyond  it.  Investing  the  fu- 
ture in  dim  uncertainty,  and  considering  death 
as  **  a  leap  in  the  dark;"  yet  the  eminence  from 
which  that  leap  is  taken  is  so  high,  and  the  dark- 
ness into  which  it  plunges  is  so  vast,  vacant  aod 
profound,  that  the  conscious  soul  must  shudder  io 
the  descent.  But  even  this  gloomy  vacancy  of 
unbelief  is  forbidden.  Reason  itself  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  it  enters  the  presence  of  its 
Maker  and  Judge.  Nor  will  any  general  refer- 
ence to  the  mercy  of  God  suffice  to  sastaia  ia 
peace  the  departing  spirit  of  him,  who  has  lived 
without  God  in  the  world.  To  such  an  one  He 
is  '*  an  unknown  God'' — a  mysterions  and  awfal 
stranger — perhaps  an  enemy— or  if  perchance  a 
friend,  his  presence  has  been  nnrecogniied,  his 
kindness  unrequited  with  gratitode,  hie  compao- 
ionship  and  favour  unsolicited,  during  a  life  of 
depeudeuce  on  his  protection ;  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  fearful  to  a  soul,  conscious  of 
past  alienation,  thus  to  form  its  first  acquaiauace 
with  God,  as  it  is  forced  to  stand  before  bis  bar 
of  judgment!  But  in  additioa  to  this,  wbeo 
conscience,  at  length  awakened  to  faithfiihisas. 
fastens  a  sense  of  guilt  upon  the  sonl,  in  view  of 
a  life  thus  spent  in  forgetful ness  of  its  divine  sa- 
thor,  the  demands  of  his  law  Tiohttedy  ihs  iaii- 
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tations  of  his  mercy  disref^arded,  and  the  soul 
passes  anreconciled  and  uureprieved  into  his  holy 
presence,  how  cao  it  avoid  trembling  solicitude 
and  agonizing  fear?  We  have  said,  the  mercy 
of  God  affords  no  alleviation  to  the  terror  of 
soch  a  prospect.  For  if,  under  the  earthly  reve- 
lation of  that  mercy,  the  soul  remains  unrecon- 
ciled, DO  transforming  efficacy  can  be  expected 
to  eosae  from  its  heavenly  manifestation.  But 
ooder  aggravated  guilt  and  confirmed  habits  of 
impiety,  the  moral  nature,  diseased  and  disorder- 
ed, perverted  by  evil  tendencies,  in  discord  with 
the  laws  of  eternal  harmony — cut  loose  from  the 
SQorce  of  all  light  and  the  centre  of  all  order, 
must  wander  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
ever aod  ever — must  carry  in  its  inherent  wretch- 
edness its  own  curse — must  contain  within  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  perdition ! 

But  shall  a  virtue  be  made  of  necessity  ?  Shall 
recklessness  arise  from  despair?  And  shall  it 
become  aa  act  of  heroism  to  brave  unmoved  a 
doom  that  is  inevitable  7  Are  apathy  and  inac- 
tivity our  highest  achievment  in  a  crisis  of  dan- 
l^er  ?  When  threatened  with  fire  and  shipwreck 
in  a  bomhig  vessel  on  the  deep,  is  fae  esteemed 
the  greatest  hero,  who,  with  folded  arms  stands 
Qomoved  and  listless,  without  an  effort  to  escape 
the  danger  or  deliver  those  dependent  on  his  pro- 
tection ?  Perhaps  a  life- boat  approaches — per- 
haps with  promptness  and  energy,  the  means  of 
deliverance  are  at  hand.  In  such  a  case,  he 
whose  generous  and  noble  efforts  succeed  in  de- 
^  liveriog  the  helpless  from  danger — ht  is  hailed  as 
the  true  hero  of  the  scene.  The  reckless  apa- 
thy of  despair,  in  view  of  death,  is  not  a  becom- 
ing virtue,  but  a  ruinous  infatuation.  For  if  the 
soul,  awakened  to  its  obligations,  should  at  length 
come  to  itself,  and  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
should  honestly  relent  and  return,  divine  mercy 
waits,  with  open  arms,  to  welcome  the  prodigal. 
Yea,  even  in  the  last  eitremity  of  danger,  amid 
the  storm  and  darkness  attending  the  hour  of 
shipwreck,  the  life-boat  is  at  hand  to  rescue  all 
who  Ay  to  it  for  safety.  To  stand  paralysed  by 
despair,  and  regardless  alike  of  danger  and  de- 
liverance, instead  of  rational  courage,  is  suicidal 
madness — instead  of  closing  the  scene  of  life 
with  an  air  of  noble  dignity,  crowns  a  career  of 
folly  with  an  act  of  self-destruction. 

But  if  a  regard  to  future  interest  and  safety  be 
deemed  an  unworthy  motive — if  a  dread  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  the  endless  ruin  of  the  soul, 
be  thought  too  sordid  a  consideration  to  affect 
the  mind  of  a  hero :  yet  there  is  a  consideration 
that  appeals  to  high  and  honorable  principle,  and 
which  alone  should  reuder  the  approach  of  death 
terrible  to  one  living  in  impiety.  It  is  deemed 
right  and  honorable,  for  instance,  when  an  en  or 
has  been  committed,  to  confess  and  correct  it — 


when  favouis  have  been  received,  to  cherish  be- 
coming gratitude,  and  when  an  injury  has  been 
done,  to  make  prompt  restitution  and  amendment. 
He  who  has  lived  in  impiety  is  chargeable  before 
God  with  a  long  array  of  evil  deeds  and  sinful 
habits.  The  sudden  approach  of  death  puts  an 
end  to  the  privilege  of  penitent  confession  and 
pious  reformation,  and  the  man  falls  with  his 
moral  blemishes  sealed  forever  upon  bis  charac- 
ter. Surely  this  at  least  is  a  consideration  that 
should  strike  the  soul  of  hon  •  with  dismay,  and 
invest  the  hour  of  death  with  unmitigated  terror! 
But  will  it  be  asked,  **  would  you  have  a  hero 
to  grow  craven  and  timid  in  a  crisis  of  danger? 
would  you  desire  a  soldier  to  turn  coward  and 
deserter  on  the  field  of  battle?"  Ry  no  means! 
Let  him  stand  at  his  post  and  discharge  his  pre- 
sent duty  as  best  he  may.  But  if.  as  must  be 
the  case  with  such  a  character,  he  suspends  his 
reason  in  order  to  exercise  his  courage — if  he 
blinds  his  mind  in  order  to  banish  fear — if,  under 
any  influence,  he  lays  aside  the  high  faculties  of 
a  rational  and  moral  agent,  in  order  to  assume 
the  blind  and  blustering  bolduessof  a  brute ;  then 
verily,  let  him  have  his  reward  !  But  b-i  notsuch 
a  low  unworthy  courage  as  this  be  exalted  and 
magnified  iuourestimation,  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  human  greatness.  Let  not  a  mere  uncon- 
scious, irrational  state  of  insensibility — a  state 
produced  by  a  combination  of  brutal  stupidity 
with  reckless  impiety — a  mere  co/^ajMcd coiti/t/ion 
of  the  soul,  be  esteemed  a  virtue  so  rare  and  so- 
blime,  as  to  entitle  its  possessor  at  the  same  time 
to  the  honors  of  a  hero,  and  the  beatitudes  of  a 
saint!  And  when  poetry  would  find  a  model  of 
heroism  to  bold  up  as  a  bright  example  to  incite 
to  lofty  sentiments  and  noble  deeds,  and  allure 
mankind  to  a  career  of  glory;  let  it  turn  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  and  select  its  model  hero  from  a 
higher  level  of  character.  Especially  when  it 
would  teach  a  lesson  of  noble  triumph  in  death, 
let  it  point  to  the  deportment  of  the  dying  Chris- 
tian* There  it  will  find  an  exhibition  of  genuine 
courage.  He  confronts  the  king  of  terrors  with 
a  heart  undaunted,  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  his  enemy,  but  because  be  itf  con- 
fident in  his  own  superior  resources.  Nor  is  it 
the  reckless  confidence  of  self-righteous  presump- 
tion, by  which  he  is  sustained.  Weak  in  him- 
self, he  is  strong  in  the  Lord.  His  faith  rests  on 
a  solid  foundation,  which  the  more  it  is  inspec- 
ted, imparts  a  higher  assurance  of  safety.  **  A 
peace  that  passeth  understanding,"  and  **a  hope 
full  of  immortality,*'  are  the  wiugs  on  which  his 
sprit  mounts  in  triumph  when  released  from  the 
fetterj«  of  flesh.  Humble  under  a  sense  of  mani- 
ft>ld  imperrections,  yet  conscious  of  pure  aspira- 
tions ever  (ending  upward,  his  faith  clings  to  the 
cross  of  his  Redeemer,  as  the  great  anchor  of 
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all  bit  bopeB,  and  finds  in  his  atoning  blood  a 
fountain  to  wssb  away  all  the  stains  of  bis  na- 
ture. In  the  hour  of  bis  departure  there  beams 
upon  bis  believing  vision  the  radiant  form  of  that 
same  divine  and  loving  Saviour,  "  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  on  high.*'  He  ex- 
claims, **  Into  thj  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commit  mj 
spirit.*'  Then  in  the  calm  confidence  of  the  only 
true  courage,  the  departing  saint  whispers  to 
himself,  *'  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,'*  "  For 
I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  bis 
hands  against  that  day.'* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  sustain  the 
Christian  hero  in  death.  Such  are  the  rational 
sources  of  Christian  courage.  They  are  the 
only  sentiments  worthy  of  man's  nature.  They 
are  the  only  sources  of  true  courage  in  death. 
Let  others  aspire  to  imitate  the  vulgar  hero, 
who  imitates  the  brute.  But,  when  the  final 
conflict  comes,  *'  let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteons,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  !*' 

We  have  pursued  our  reflections  to  a  length 
which  many  will  regard  as  unnecessary  and  wea- 
risome. Bur  we  have  traced  the  subject  into  its 
minute  details  and  various  ramifications,  in  order 
to  hunt  out  and  dislodge  from  every  retreat  a 
pernicious  delusion,  which  prevails  widely  over 
the  popular  mind,  under  the  term  heroism ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  true  Christian  hero  from  those  foul  aspersions 
and  absurd  imputations  which  vulgar  ignorance 
and  prejudice  have  cast  upon  it.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  show  the  superiority  of  Christian 
heroism,  by  adverting  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
In  the  iofty  conaciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his 
natwtn  which  gives  rise  to  Christian  humanity; 
in  the  noble  cause  which  he  has  espoused,  the 
spiritual  warfare  in  which  he  is  enlisted  ;  in  the 
txalud  motives  by  which  he  is  impelled  ;  the  spirit 
of  love  that -pervades  his  life,  and  the  benign  re- 
sults that  flow  A*om  his  efforts ;  and  then,  in  those 
qualities  which,  in  name  at  least,  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  vulgar  heroism;  but  which  in  re- 
ality are  cihibited  alone  by  the  Christian  bero-^ 
in  a  high  and  worthy  sense  of  honor — in  a  sound 
and  healthy  patriotism—in  a  just  and  noble  mag- 
nanimity— in  a  genuine  and  rational  courage — in 
all  these  attributes  of  heroism  we  have  shown 
that  the  Christian  hero  stood  preeminent.  And 
if  we  have  failed  to  carry  the  convictions  of 
every  reader  along  with  us  to  the  conclusions  we 
have  reached  ;  we  feel  assured  that  we  have  at 
least  suggested  the  materials  which  if  properly 
constructed,  would  form  a  concluHfive  and  resist- 
less argument  in  support  of  the  position  we  have 
endeavored  to  maiutaiu.  W.  C.  S. 
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The  silrat  glory  of  the  friendly  stare 

Fell  on  the  upturned  forehead  of  that  dreamer;— 
The  djiog  day  hurled  back  lu  golden  bara — 

A  long  cloud,  Bun-floabed,  wavered  like  a  atreaiaer. 

This  waa  all  in  an  island  past  Japan ; 

In  a  far  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean  : 
And  as  his  thoughts,  &int,  memory-siekaaed,  ran 

To  his  old  life  so  full  of  dire  conunotioB, 

He  blessed  the  storm  that  cast  him  on  that  shorp. 
Far  from  the  vain  world  and  its  idle  fiisbioos— 

Far  from  the  awful  phrenzy  and  the  roar 
Of  horrible  suflbrings  and  conflicting  passions. 

• 

Manhood  was  still  forhiro  in  its  fin^t  prime: 
Youth  on  his  brow  seemed  bursiiug  into  blossom: 

Yet  fate  had  struck  him  with  all  darts  thai  time 
And  human  life  can  bury  in  the  bosom. 


He  loved  her  ao  ! — as  God  means  we  sbonid  lore— 
With  the  whole  heart^with  nought  of  reservation: 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  were  aacred ;  even  her  glove ; 
He  would  have  risked  life  for  its  presenaiion. 

He  floated  far  above  the  dull,  cold  earth 
In  an  empyrean  fcint  with  blissful  ppleador; 

From  his  pure  love  great  atrivings  bad  their  birth— 
A  thousand  noble  fancies,  bold  and  tender. 

Long  he  lived  thus,  wrapped  in  a  golden  clood : 
With  such  a  love  life  could  not  be  embiliered. 

Then  the  end  camu. — The  dreamer  turned  tud  bowed 
His  pale,  cold  foreheud,  end  his  eyeballs  glittmd. 

Another  took  his  place  in  that  false  breast : 
Mad  wiih  despair  his  life  was  spent  in  toheuin; : 

He  would  have  killed  them  boih,~tben  gone  t»  rest 
Afler  them :  he  was  spared  thia :  he  wa5  dreaming : 

Dreaming  in  that  fur  island  past  Japan. 

The  gay-careering  breezes  did  caress  him  ;-* 
A  shipwrecked,  soon  to  be  a  dying  man. 

The  vast,  wide  solitude  did  seem  to  bless  bio* 

He  looked  upon  the  crags— on  the  lagoon 
Fringed  with  its  poisonous  flowers :  hi«  eyes  wf  re  steifl^ ' 

And  tts  like  a  wan  ghost  upro9e  the  moon, 
The  Drtumcr  murmured  cshnl^,  "  I  am  read)* 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  FOREST. 


BT   CHARLES   LAN  MA  IT. 

• 

It  is  an  establiBbed  fact  that  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States  are  not  surpassed 
bj  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  But 
vrben  we  come  to  consider  the  magnitude  and 
Tariety  of  our  forests,  we  claim  to  be  more  richly 
endowed  than  all  the  world  beside  :  and  we  deem 
it  a  pleasant  pastime  occasionally  to  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  our  extensive  and  superb 
fountry  as  it  appears  to  the  mind^s  eye  in  the 
light  of  the  olden  times. 

When  the  earlier  discoverers  and  navigators 
along  the  Western  Atlantic  first  landed  upon  the 
several  spots  with  which  their  names  are  insepa- 
rably associated,  they  all  found  shelter  from  the 
8ununer*s  heat  or  the  winter's  cold,  in  forests, 
whose  very  shadows  at  the  sunset  hour  mingled 
with  the  surges  of  the  ocean.  Far  as  their  vis- 
1008  could  penetrate,  they  beheld  a  wilderness  of 
woods,  and  they  were  all  deeply  impressed  with 
the  imposing  aspect  of  nature  as  she  revealed 
the  wonders  of  her  luxuriance;  but  though  un- 
discovered and  unexplored,  there  then  existed  an 
almost  boundless  country  of  forest.  Excepting 
one  single,  but  truly  extensive,  section  of  prairie 
or  desert  land,  lying  westward  of  its  centre,  our 
country  was  then  all  forest,  even  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  its  Daughter  Seas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Oar  country  was  then  an  empire  of  monarchs, 
throned  upon  a  thousand  mountains  and  in  a 
thoasand  valleys,  and  their  diadems  of  luxuriant 
green,  leafy  and  fragrant,  were  often  times  bath- 
ed in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  burnished  to  a 
surpassing  brilliancy  by  the  sunbeams*  The 
forests  which  then  existed  were  probably  as  an- 
cient as  the  world  itself — primeval  in  all  their 
features — and  one  thing  is  certain,  they  were  not 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Like  the  antedi- 
laviaos,  the  trees  which  composed  them  were 
buffeted  by  the  storms  of  centuries,  but  remain- 
ed virtually  uninjured  and  unchanged ;  they  were, 
ia  truth,  the  emblems  of  superior  might  and 
power.  Indeed,  then  as  now,  only  a  portion  of 
ihem  were  ever  subject  to  the  destroying  and  re- 
generating influences  of  the  seasons;  for  while 
the  forests  of  the  South  were  bright  with  a  per- 
petually verdant  foliage,  and  always  laden  with 
<lelicious  fruits,  the  evergreens  of  the  North  af- 
forded a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  snows  and 
winds  to  the  human  and  subordinate  denizens  of 
the  wilderness  w^orid.  Aside,  ton,  from  their 
iianiense  extent,  their  magnificence  and  strength, 


these  forests  were  remarkable  for  their  densityf 
since  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  but 
for  the  intervening  streams,  they  presented  con- 
tinuous fielda  of  foliage,  receding  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  horizon.  Hence  the  gloom  and  soli- 
tude which  ever  pervaded  their  recesses.  And 
when  we  think  of  them,  brooding  under  the  pall 
of  night,  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  or  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  moaning,  as  it 
were,  under  the  influences  of  summer  tfnd  win- 
tei>  storms,  the  mind  becomes  impressed  with 
emotions  that  are  truly  sublime. 

But  there  was  also  much  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  peaceful  associated  with  the  forests  of  the 
olden  times.  How  could  it  have  beei>'Otherwise 
since  it  is  ever  more  the  province  and  the  de- 
light of  our  mother  nature  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
her  children  with  love  rather  than  with  terror 
and  awe  ?  Flowers  of  loveliest  hue  and  sweetest 
fragrance  nestled  in  countless  numbers  around 
the  serpent  roots  of  every  patriarch  tree;  vines 
of  every  size  and  every  shade  of  emerald  en- 
circled with  their  delicate  tendrils  the  trees 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  love,  and  when 
the  lightning  chanced  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
continuous  woods,  these  vines  ventured  boldljr 
into  the  sunshine,  and  linked  together  the  adja- 
cent masses  of  foliage ;  and  every  where  were 
the  rank  and  damp,  but  velvety  mosses,  clinging 
to  the  upright  trees,  and  battening  upon  those 
which  were  fallen  and  going  to  decay,  and  cov- 
ering, as  with  a  mantle,  every  rock  and  stony 
fragment  within  their  reach.  And  there  too, 
were  the  streams  which  watered  this  great  forest 
world,  sometimes  a  mile  in  width,  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  miles  in  length,  and  sometimes  of 
such  limited  dimensions  as  only  to  afibrd  bathing 
places  for  the  wild  fowl  and  her  brood.  But 
they  were  all  beautiful,  for  their  waters  were 
translucent  to  a  degree  that  we  seldom  witness 
in  these  days,  and  their  chief  enjoyment  was  to 
mirror  the  flowers  and  drooping  boughs  that 
fringed  their  borders,  as  well  as  the  skies  which 
bent  over  the  land,  which  was  then  a  land  of 
uninterrupted  peace.  And  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  sylvan  domain  was  perpetu- 
ally heard  the  singing  of  unnumbered  birds, 
which  built  their  nests  wherever  they  listed ,  while 
none  were  there,  for  the  most  part,  to  molest 
them  or  make  them  afraid.  Of  four-footed 
creatures  too,  the  primeval  forests  gave  birth  to, 
and  securely  harbored  immense  numbers.  Like 
the  forest- trees  themselves,  they  flourished  and 
multiplied,  and  with  them,  with  the  birds,  the 
streams,  the  flowers,  and  the  combined  magnifi- 
cence of  nature,  they  performed  their  secret 
ministry  of  good  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  man, 
who  had  inherited  this  matchless  wilderness  di- 
rectly from  the  all  wise  Creator  himself. 
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And  what  were  the  figures  which  natorally 
made  their  appearance  in  the  picture  we  have 
drawn?  The  smoke  from  Indian  wigwams 
arose  from  unnumhered  valleys  and  the  sides  of 
unnumbered  mountains,  and  as  the  products  of 
the  forest  were  more  than  sufBcient  to  gratify 
every  necesRity,  the  aborigines  had  nothing  to 
do  but  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  in 
contentment  and  peace.  For  shelter,  when  the 
forests  themselves  did  not  suffice,  they  resorted 
to  their  rude  bark  wigwams;  for  food,  to  ^he 
simple  arts  of  the  chase,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
land;  for  clothing,  to  the  skins  of  captured  ani- 
mals; for  religion,  to  the  Great  Spirit  whom 
they  beheld  in  the  elements,  the  heavens,  and  the 
revolving  seasons;  and  for  unalloyed  happiness, 
to  the  Spirit  of  Freedom,  which  canopied  their 
forest  home.  But  alas  !  like  the  aborigines,  the 
glorious  forests  are  rapidly  passing  away,  with- 
ering year  by  year  from  off*  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  while  we  would  implore  the  devotees  of 
Mammon  to  spare  as  much  as  possible  the  beau- 
ties of  our  forest  land,  we  would  repeat  the  ap- 
peal to  Providence  of  our  forest-loving  Bryant, 
when  be  says  that  for  many  years  to  come 


*'  B«  it  oiin  to  ropditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  inajestyi 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  confonn  the  order  of  our  lives." 


AUTUMN  DAYS. 


BT  L.  I.  L. 

The  work  of  gorgeous  Autumn  is  to  strew 
The  hills  with  Golden  Rod  and  PrimroM  sweet : 
His  work  is  done :  Summer  is  at  hi?  feet.— 

The  breeze  is  purer,  and  the  tender  blue 

Of  the  grand  sky  is  sononed  by  a  veil 
Of  golden  mist  which  hangs  above  the  hills 
And  ties  along  the  merrily-dancing  rills 

Which  sporkle  down  ibe  flower-enameled  dale! 

A  child,  I  loved  the  Autumn  for  hw  brand 
Of  gold  and  crimson  on  the  ancient  woods — 
His  bright  leaves  scattered  on  the  galloping  floods 

By  winds  that  roH'd  their  music  through  the  land. 

'Tia  dearer  now  :  present  and  past  are  mine — 

That  beauteous  past  brighter  than  amber  wine  ! 
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Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin  ;  Or  Life  Among  ike  Lmrly.  Br 
Harriet  Beecher  Stotte.  Boston :  PuMishcd  by  John 
P»  Jewett  6l  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  & 
Worthington.    1852. 

Macaulay,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  bis  Essaj  on 
the  Life  of  Addiffon,  discusses  the  question  whedierlady 
authors  should  or  should  not  be  dealt  with  according  to 
strict  critical  justice.  The  gallant  reviewer  gives  as  hi« 
opinion,  that  while  lady  writers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  teach  **  inaccurate  history  or  unsoond  philosopbv*' 
with  impunity,  it  were  well  that  critics  should  so  fkr  re- 
cognize the  immunities  of  the  sex  as  to  blunt  the  edfe  of 
their  severity  towards  the  oflfenders.  And  be  instances, 
as  pertinent  to  the  critic^s  position,  the  case  of  ihe  Koigfat, 
who  being  compelled  by  duty  to  keep  the  lists  against 
Bradamante,  was  fain,  before  the  combat  commenced,  to 
exchange  Balisarda  for  a  lighter  and  less  fatal  weapon, 
with  which,  however,  he  fought  well  and  successfolly. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  quite  coiscide 
with  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  exact  terms  of  his  propo^i- 
tion.  But  we  beg  to  make  a  distinction  between  iadf 
writers  and  female  writers.  We  could  not  6nd  it  in  our 
hearts  to  visit  the  dulness  or  ignorance  of  a  weU-oiean- 
ing  lady  with  the  rigorous  disciplioe  whieh  it  is  necessary 
to  inflict  upon  male  dunces  and  blockheads.  But  wh^re 
a  writer  of  the  softer  sex  manifests,  in  her  productioo^  a 
shameless  disregard  of  truth  and  of  those  ameniiie*  which 
so  peculiarly  belong  to  her  sphere  of  life,  we  bold  that 
she  has  forfeited  the  claim  to  be  considered  a  lady,  and 
with  that  claim  all  exemption  from  the  utiuo^t  stringency 
of  critical  punishment.  It  will  not  indeed  suffice, to  work 
this  forfeiture,  that  she  merely  step  Iteyond  the  Umit«  of 
female  delicacy.  A  Joan  of  Arc,  un^xed  though  ti>e  be, 
in  complete  armour,  mounted  en  ehevnlier^  snd  battlia? 
for  the  defence  of  her  native  land,  might,  perhaps  come 
within  the  rule  of  knightly  courtesy.  But  the  Tbalestris 
of  Billingsgate,  coarse  uf  speech  and  strong  (^ann,  tiurl- 
ing  unwomanly  oaths  and  unwomanly  blows  at  whom 
she  chooses  to  assail,  would  probably  be  met  by  a  male 
opponent,  (if  he  could  not  run  away  from  her,)  in  a  very 
different  manner. 

Mrs.  Stowe— to  whoae  worit  of  **  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin** 
we  now  propose  to  devote  ourselves — is  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  characters  we  have  described.  She  U 
not  a  Joan  of  Arc.  She  is  not  a  fishwonian.  She  ia 
something  less  noble  than  the  Gallic  heroine :  she  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  more  refined  person  than  the  virago  oi'  the 
Thames.  Yet  with  all  her  cultivation  she  has  placrU 
herself  without  the  pale  of  kindly  treatment  atibebaiui.* 
of  Southern  criticism.  Possessed  of  a  hapny  facuitt  o( 
description,  an  easy  and  natural  style,  an  nncoramon 
command  of  pathos  and  considerable  dramatic  skill,  she 
might,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  aoch  talents,  baie 
done  much  to  enrich  the  literature  of  America,  and  to 
gladden  and  elevate  her  fellow  beings.  But  she  bascbo* 
sen  to  employ  her  pen  for  purposes  of  a  less  worthy  na- 
ture. She  has  volunteered  oflSctously  to  tntenDeddk 
with  things  which  concern  her  not — to  libel  and  vilitV  a 
people  from  among  whom  have  gone  forth  some  of  the 
noblest  men  that  have  adorned  the  race — ^to  foment  heart* 
burnings  and  unappeasable  hatred  between  brethren  oi'a 
common  country,  the  joint  heirs  of  that  country's  glon— 
to  sow,  in  this  blooming  garden  of  freedom,  the  seed^  of 
strife  and  violence  and  all  direful  conteotions.  .Prrhapf, 
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iiitleed.  ^ht  mi^ht  declare  that  such  was  not  her  desif^n— 
that  »he  wished,  by  the  work  now  under  consideratiun,  to , 
pertuade  us  of  the  horrible  g:uilt  of  Slavery,  and  with  the ! 
kindest  feelings  for  us  as  brethren^  to  teach  us  that  our 
constitution  and  laws  are  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of 
hamantty.  We  know  that  among  other,  novel  doctrines 
iu  vogue  in  the  land  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  nativity — the  pleas- 
ant land  of  Nev  England— which  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  condemn,  is  one  which  would  place  woman  on 
a  footing  of  political  equality  with  man,  and  causing  her 
to  look  beyond  the  office  for  which  she  was  created — the 
high  and  holy  office  of  maternity— would  engage  her  in 
the  administration  of  public  affiiirs;  thu«  handing  over 
(be  State  to  the  perilous  protection  of  diaper  diplomatists 
and  wet-nurse  politicians.  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  believe,  be- 
longs to  this  school  of  Woman's  Rights,  and  on  this 
l^ound  she  may  assert  her  prerogative  to  teach  us  bow 
wicked  are  we  ourselves  and  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  lire.  But  such  a  claim  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
letter  of  scripture,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy — 

"  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection. 

"  But  1  n^er  noi  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  uturp  au- 
Utaritf  over  the  man,  bid  to  be  in  eilence" 

But  whatever  her  designs  may  have  been,  it  is  very 
certain  that  she  has  shockingly  traduced  the  slaveholding 
society  of  the  United  States,  and  we  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  expose  the  miserable  misrepresentations  of  her 
story.  We  shall  be  strongly  tempted,  in  the  prosecution 
of  thi»  task,  to  make  use,  now  and  then,  of  that  terse,  ex- 
pre^«ive,  little  Saxon  monosyllable  which  conventional- i 
iitiii  has  properly  judged  inadmissible  in  debate,  yet  we 
tru^t  we  shall  he  able  to  overcome  the  temptation,  and  in 
the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  our  wrath,  (while  declin- 
ing  to  "  carry  the  war  into  Africa")  to  **  acquire  and  be- 
get a  temperance  which  may  give  it  smoothness.*' 

While  we  deem  it  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
lay  before  uur  readers  in  detail  the  plot  of  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabiu,"  still  we  shall  best  accomplish  our  purpose  by 
mnning  over  the  leading  incidents  of  the  novel.  Bat 
eves  this  will  not  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  We 
bave  given  Mrs.  Stowe  credit  for  dramatic  skill.  Yet  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  a  dramatist  she  is,  by  no  meai)s,  with- 
out some  glaring  faults.  It  is  a  rule  of  art,  (judged  by 
which  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  almost  perfect,)  that  a  work  of  fiction 
should  be  so  joined  together,  that  every  passage  and  in- 
cident should  contribute  to  bring  about  on  inevitable 
though  unexpected  catastrophe.  Mrs.  Stowe's  events 
have  many  of  them  no  connection  with  each  other  what- 
ever. Shb  has  two  principal  characters,  for  whom  the 
reader's  sympathy  is  enlisted,  whose  paths  never  lie 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  each  other.  Whenever  she 
brings  Uncle  Tom  forward,  George  Harris  is  moved  back- 
ward: whenever  she  entertains  us  with  George  Harris, 
Uncle  Tom^  rights  as  a  hero  are  in  abeyance,  wherein 
Mrs.  Stowe  reminds  us  of  the  ventriloquial  vaudevilles  of 
the  facetious  Mr.  Love,  who,  individually  representing  the 
entire  dramatie  pereoMB,  is  compelled  to  withdraw  as 
Captain  Cutandthrust,  before  be  can  fascinate  his  audi- 
ence with  Miss  Matilda  Die-away.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  proceeded  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Pur  in  the  Critic— 

**0  Lord,  yes ;  ever  while  you  live  have  two  plots  to 
your  tragedy.  The  grand  point  in  managing  them  is 
only  to  let  your  under-plot  have  as  little  connection  with 
your  main  plot  as  possible." 

The  tale  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  a  Kentucky 
planter,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  a  negro-trader  called  Haley,  at 
the  dinner-table  of  the  former  at  his  plantation  residence. 


Haley  holds  Mr.  Shelby's  L  O.  U.  for  a  considerable 
amount  which  he  is  unable  to  settle,  and  takes  advantage 
of  this  indebtedness  to  compel  Mr.  Shelby  to  part  with 
two  of  his  slaves— Uncle  Tom,  his  general  manager,  and 
a  little  mulatto  boy,  the  child  of  Eliza  Harris,  Mrs. 
Shelby's  maid.  Eliza  is  the  wife  of  George  Harris,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  the  book.  Being  determined  not 
to  see  her  child  sold  away  from  her,  she  runs  oiT  with  it 
in  the  night,  and  after  many  adventures,  (one  of  which  is 
the  passage  of  the  Ohio  River  on  the  ice,  with  a  leap 
across  its  unfroeen  channel,)  finally  reaches  the  non- 
slaveholding  territory.  Before  following  her,  we  must 
pause  to  notice  two  points  in  the  narrative.  The  first  is 
the  conduct  which  the  authoress  ascribes  to  Mrs.  Shelby 
in  conniving  at  Eliza's  escape— conduct  which  is  held  up 
to  us  as,  in  the  highest  degree,  commendable.  Now,  the 
reader  must  know  that  Mr.  Shelby  has  acquainted  his 
wife  with  the  fact  that  Haley  has  become  the  purchaser 
of  the  slaves.  The  good  faith  of  Mr.  Shelby,  therefore, 
was  pledged,  and  his  wife  knew  it,  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
portion  of  the  contract  by  putting  Haley  in  possession  of 
them.  And  however  painful  to  the  feelings  of  that  kind 
and  excellent  lady  might  have  been  the  separation,  the 
obedience  due  to  her  husband,  and  the  regard  she  was 
bound  to  cherish  for  his  word,  should  have  restrained  her 
from  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  performance 
of  his  engagements,  much  more  from  assisting  in  the  es- 
cape of  a  valuable  servant.  But  at  this  place  the  au- 
thoress brings  the  **  Higher  Law'*  to  bear  upon  Mrs. 
Shelby's  line  of  duty,  and  as  obedience  to  one's  husband 
is  not  recognised  by  the  new  school  of  Woman's  fights, 
perhaps  there  is  no  departure  herein  from  ethical  consist- 
ency. The  second  point  to  which  we  wish  to  refer,  is  the 
utter  indifTerence  to  fact  and  probability  displayed  in  a  con- 
versation which  the  authoress  details  between  the  men  who 
become  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Eliza.  Haley,  having 
given  chase,  after  some  delay  at  the  Shelby  mansion, 
comes  up  with  Eliza  just  in  time  to  see  her,  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  brayethe  dangers  of  the  ice-bound  Ohk> 
and  gain  the  opposite  bank  in  safety.  Chagrined  at  this 
frustration  of  bis  plans,  he  resorts  to  brandy -and- water  at 
the  nearest  tavern,  where  he  finds  two  old  acquaintances 
quite  as  beastly  and  devilish  as  himself,  who  are  also 
negro-traders.  Haley  proposes  to  them  to  assist  him  in 
retaking  Eliza.  The  matter  is  debated  at  length  and  a 
bargain  is  struck.  The  parties  agree  that  in  case  of  a  re- 
capture, the  child  is  to  be  surrendered  to  Haley,  who  shall 
thereupon  interpose  no  objection  to  the  kidnapping  of 
Eliza  by  his  comrades — the  said  Haley  paying  down  the 
just  and  full  sum  of  FiAy  Dollars  in  advance,  as  an  in- 
demnity against  loss  in  the  event  of  a  failure.  The  dis« 
cussion  reeks  with  bad  brandy  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco^ 
and  is  therefore  not  well  suited  to  quotation,  but  one  pas- 
sage of  it  must  be  given : 

**  Marks  had  got  from  his  pocket  a  greasy  pocket-book, 
and  taking  a  long  paper  from  thence,  he  sat  down,  and 
fixing  his  keen  black  eyes  on  it,  began  mumbling  over  its 
contents:  '  Barnes — Shelby  County— boy  Jim,  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  him,  dead  or  alive. 

"'Edwards — Dick  and  Lucy— man  and  wife,  six  hun- 
dred dollars ;  wench  Polly  and  two  children— six  han- 
dred  for  her  or  her  head.' 

** '  I'm  just  a  runnin  over  our  business,  to  see  if  we  can 
take  up  this  yer  handily.  Loker,'  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
'  we  must  set  Adams  and  Springer  on  the  track  of  these 
yer ;  they've  been  booked  some  time.' 

"♦They'll  charge  too  much,'  said  Tom. 

**  *  I'll  manage  that  ar ;  tbey's  young  in  the  business, 
and  must  spect  to  work  cheap,'  said  Marks,  as  he  con<- 
tinaed  to  read.    'Ther's  three  on  'em  easy  cases,  'cvise 
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all  yoti*ve  got  to  do  is  to  shoot  'em,  or  swear  they  is  shot; 
they  could'nt,  of  course,  charge  mach  for  that.'  " 

The  reader  will  observe  that  two  charges  against  the 
South  are  involved  in  this  precious  discourse-— one,  that 
it  is  the  habit  of  Southern  masters  to  offer  a  reward  with 
the  alternative  of"  dead  or  alive,"  for  their  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  other,  that  it  is  usual  for  pursuers  to  shoot  them. 
Indeed,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  as  the  shooting  is  rhe  easier 
mode  of  obtaining  the  reward,  it  is  the  more  frequently 
employed  in  such  cases.  Now,  when  a  Southern  master 
offers  a  reward  for  his  runaway  slave,  it  is  because  he  has 
lost  a  certain  amount  of  property,  represented  by  the 
negro,  which  he  wishes  to  recover.  To  allege  then  that 
the  owner,  so  deprived  of  his  property,  would  be  willing 
to  pay  an  extravagant  sum  of  money  to  the  man  who 
should  place  that  property  forever  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recovery,  is  po  manifestly  absurd  and  preposterous, 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  will  not  find  many  readers  weak  enough 
to  believe  it,  even  in  New  England.  What  man  of  Ver- 
mont, having  an  ox  or  an  ass  that  had  gone  astray,  would 
forthwith  offer  half  the  full  value  of  the  animal,  not  for 
the  carcass  which  might  be  turned  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  unavailing  satisfaction  of  its  head  ?  Yet 
are  the  two  cases  exactly  parallel.  With  regard  to  the 
assumption  that  men  are  permitted  to  go  about,  at  the 
South,  with  double-barrelled  guns,  shooting  down  runa- 
way negroes  in  preference  to  apprehending  them,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  as  wicked  and  wilful  as  it  is  ridiculous. 
Such  Thugs  there  may  have  been  as  Marks  and  Loker, 
who  have  killed  negroes  in  this  unprovoked  manner,  but 
if  they  have  escaped  the  gallowa,  they  are  probably  to  be 
found  within  the  wails  of  our  State  Penitentiaries  where 
they  are  comfortably  provided  for  at  public  expense.  The 
laws  of  the  Southern  States,  whk:h  are  designed,  as  in 
all  good  governments,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  have  not  been  so  loosely  framed  as  to  fail  of 
their  object  where  person  and  property  are  one.* 

Recur  we  now  to  the  fugitives— Eliza  and  her  child. 
The  next  tiling  we  hear  of  them,  they  are  seeking  shelter 
and  assistance  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Byrd,  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  Mrs.  Byrd,  as  this  lady  seems  to  rule  the 
household  as  completely  as  any  Woman's  Rights  Orator 
could  desire,)  where  they  are  hospitably  welcomed  and 
tenderly  cared  for.  Just  before  their  arrival,  the  conju* 
gal  Byrds  had  been  twittering  in  an  argumentative  duet 
concerning  the  matter  of  lending  '*  aid  and  comfort"  to 
runaway  negroes,  during  which  the  feathers  of  the  fe- 
male had  been  somewhat  ruffled,  for  her  loving  mate  had 
but  lately  flown  into  the  nest  from  that  noisy  aviary,  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  where  as  a  Byrd  of  some  conse- 
quence, he  had  lent  his  voice  in  the  Senate  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Bill  **  forbidding  people  to  give  meat  and  drink 

*  It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  say  more  on  this 
subject,  yet  the  law  with  regard  to  the  killing  of  runa- 
ways is  laid  down  with  so  much  clearness  and  precision 
by  a  South  Carolina  judge  that  we  cannot  forbear  quo- 
ting his  dictum  as  directly  in  point.  In  the  case  of  WU- 
9eUv,  Earneai  and  Parker,  Colcock,  J .  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court — 

**  By  the  statute  of  1740,  any  white  man  may  appre- 
hend, and  moderately  correct,  any  slave  who  may  be 
found  out  of  the  plantation  at  which  he  is  employed ;  and 
if  the  slave  aoaaults  the  white  person,  he  may  be  killed ; 
but  a  slave  who  is  merely  flying  away  cannot  bs  killed. 
Nor  can  the  defendants  be  justified  by  the  common  law, 
if  we  consider  the  n^ro  as  a  person  ;  for  they  wore  not 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  law  to  apprehend  him 
as  a  felon,  and  without  such  authority  he  could  not  be 
killed."  January  term,  1818.  1  Nott  dc  McCord's  S.  C. 
Reports.  182. 


to  those  poor  colored  Iblks  that  come  alon^.**  Mrs. 
Stowe  takes  great  deliirht  in  showing  us  here  how  t1>e 
Senator's  stem  convictions  of  duty  were  melted  awav. 
like  the  wax  that  susyiined  the  pinions  of  Icaras,  by  the 
feelings  of  compassion  that  kindled  in  bts  gentle  bo«oai 
at  the  story  of  Eliza's  wrongs,  and  how  the  worthy  and 
Honorable  Byrd,  maker  of  laws,  proceeded  to  help  the 
fugitives  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  by  driviog  them  at 
night  over  a  rough  road  to  a  Quaker  settlement  aome 
miles  distant.  The  reader  who  will  reflect  upon  tbe  mat- 
ter a  single  moment,  must  see  that  the  Scnotor  is  ap- 
plauded for  what  in  old  times  was  considertid  one  of  tbe 
worst  of  offenoes— >the  violation  of  bis  oath.  For  in  as- 
suming his  legislative  duties  he  had  solemnly  sworu  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
conduct  is  in  direct  conflict  with  that  sacred  obligation. 
But  to  writers  like  Mrs.  Stowe  is  reserved  tbe  casoiatical 
talent,  and  we  may  add,  the  portentous  impudence,  of 
making  perjury  graceful  and  good,  and  of  handing  tipoa 
it  the  claim  to  an  integrity  approaching  tbe  perfect  boVt- 
neas  of  the  saints. 

To  keep  up  with  the  story,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  now  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  George  Uarrb.    This 
remarkable  mulatto,  who  unites  tbe  genius  of  an  Ark- 
Wright  to  the  person  of  an  Antinous,  shortly  before  Eliza's 
begin,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  hb  nuistar  for  hav- 
ing invented  *'a  machine  for  tbe  cleaning  of  hemp"  which 
displayed  as  much  talent,  we  are  told,  as  Whitney's  cot- 
ton-gin.   George  was  hired  by  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
bagging  factory,  where  he  was  **  considered  the  first  band 
in  the  place"  and  was  greatly  caressed.     His  owner, 
however,  cannot  brook  the  crime  of  invention,  and  accor- 
dingly he  takes  George  from  tbe  fectory  and  seek»  to 
bumble  his  proud  spirit  in  the  performance  of  the  mubt 
degrading  offices.    At  well  might  be  hope  to  humble  t 
Plantagenet  or  a  Pottowattomy.    George  runs  oS,  bida 
adieu  to  Eliza  and  the  boy  who  are  yet  on  tbe  Shelby 
estate,  disguises  himself,  with  the  help  of  a  little  walaijt 
bark  and  hair-dye,  as  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  tanj^re 
aztda,  and  with  two  pistols  and  a  bowie  knife  under  hii 
waistcoat,  travels  leisurely,  in  his  own  conveyance,  to  lite 
border  line  of  the  free  states,  actually  stopping  to  read, 
in  a  tavern  by  the  wayside,  tbe  handbill  in  which  tl>e  ro 
ward  of  Four  Hundred  Dollars  has  be§p  ofiered  for  his 
recovery  or,  as  usual, "  for  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had 
been  killed."    If  any  one  portion  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book 
is  more  silly  than  another,  it  is  this  account  of  Gpor|re*s 
escape.    The  most  embruted  wretch  that  ever  **  wollop- 
ed"  his  negro,  like  bis  donkey,  even  without  the  provoca- 
tion that  he  **  wouldn't  go,"  could  not  have  acted  like 
Geoi^^e's  master.    George,  at  tbe  fectory,  where  his  %^ 
nius  might  be  brought  into  exercise,  was  worth  to  \m  ovo- 
er  five  times  as  much  as  he  could  have  been  on  the  plan- 
tation, and  it  is  a  little  the  most  improbable  thiag  in  tbe 
world  that  the  owner  would  have  sacrificed  bis  peconiarr 
interest  with  no  other  motive  than  a  humiliating  sense  of 
his  negro's  mental  superiority.    But  Mra.  Stowe  convicts 
herself  of  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Law  oS  Contracts,  as 
it  affects  Slavery  in  the  South,  in  making  George's  maa- 
ter  take  him  from  the  factory  agaiiist  tbe  pn^rietor**  con- 
sent.   George,  by  virtue  of  tbe  contimct  of  hiring  bad 
become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  for  tbe  time  beio^, 
and  his  master  could  no  more  have  taken  him  away  forci- 
bly than  the  (wrner  of  a  house  in  Masaacbuaetts  can  dis- 
possess his  lessee,  at  any  moment,  from  mere  whim  or 
caprice.    There  is  no  court  in  Kentucky  whare  the  hirer's 
rights,  in  this  regard,  would  not  be  enforced.    As  for  tbe 
details  of  the  escape— tbe  Spanish  disguise,  the  piMoli 
and  bowie-knife,  tbe  easy  mmckalamce  of  tbe  pfiDcipal 
performer,  ei  cetera^  they  would  not  go  down  as  part  aod 
parcel  of  tbe  barnt-cork  melodraiiia  of  the  Boweiy. 
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Whil«  George  was  playins^  this  magnificent  part,  Elisa 
had,  as  we  have  already  described,  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  teaperarf  place  of  refuge  among  the  Quakers*  These 
worthy  people  live,  it  seems,  in  Indiana.  To  their  village, 
by  a  lacky  accident,  comes  George*,  and  a  happy  reunion 
of  parents  and  child  takes  place.  But  the  Aigitives  are 
not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  For  Loker  and  his 
mymiidoas  are  upon  their  track,  prepared  to  identify  them 
as  slaves.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  push  on  to  Can- 
ada. On  the  way  they  are  overtaken.  A  struggle  ensues 
between  the  two  parties,  in  which  Loker  is  shot  by  George 
Harris.  The  rest  of  the  pursuers  fly,  and  the  heroic  mu- 
latto proceeds  without  further  difficulty,  until  he  seu  foot, 
with  Eliza  and  the  child,  upon  the  Canadian  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.    The  triumph  of  innocence  is  complete. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Harrises,  we  have  now  to  direct 
our  attention  to  Uncle  Tom,  It  is  a  sad  day  at  Mr.  Shel- 
by's when  Haley  returns  from  his  ineffectual  pursuit  of 
Eliza,  to  take  away  the  negro  manager  from  the  old  plan- 
tation. Mr.  Shelby  has  gone  off  to  avoid  the  disagreea- 
ble scene  of  the  departure;  Old  Chloe,  Uncle  Tom's  wife, 
and  the  picaninnies  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  Mrs. 
Shelby ;  the  whole  establishment  wears  an  air  of  the 
deepest  gloom— two  persons  only  of  all  seem  unaflected, 
the  poichaser  and  the  purchased.  Haley,  steeled  against 
the  promptings  of  pity,  and  Uncle  Tom  himselC  lifted  by 
a  noble  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence  iar  above  the 
weaknesa  of  despondency,  are  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  manacles  are  put  on,  and  Tom  is  whirled  away.  A 
mile  from  the  house,  they  meet  young  George  Shelby, 
the  son  of  Uncle  Tom's  former  master,  who  has  been  ab- 
ieat  for  a  fow  days.  Tom  gives  some  paiSaig  advice  with 
his  blessing  to  George,  and  George,  with  generous  fervor, 
promises  to  redeem  Tom  at  some  future  day,  and  the  in- 
terview terminates.  Without  other  incident  that  we  need 
mention,  Haley  reaches  La  Belle  RteUre  and  embarks 
with  Uncle  Tom  upon  its  waters,  in  a  steamer  bearing 
the  beantifnl  Freneh  name  of  the  stream  itself. 

We  think  it  well  here  to  advert  to  a  prominent  fault  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  production,  because  it  is  exhibited  as  con- 
spicuously, perhaps,  in  the  earlier  chapters  as  any  where 
else.  It  lies  in  the  cruel  disparity,  both  intellectual  and 
physical,  which  our  authoress  makes  between  the  white 
sod  black  races,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former.  The  ne- 
gro under  her  brush  invariably  becomes  handsome  in  per- 
son or  character,  or  in  both,  and  not  one  figures  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  no  matter  how  benighted  or  besotted  his 
condition,  who  does  not  ultimately  get  to  heaven.  But 
while  Mrs.  Stowe  can  thus  **■  see  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow 
of  Egypt,"  she  is  unable  to  look  upon  a  white  ftice  with- 
out tracing  in  it  something  sinister  and  repulsive.  The 
Urest  of  her  Southern  ladies  retain  some  ugly  marks  of 
Iheir  descent  from  the  mring  mother  of  our  rac»— 

Some  flowers  of  Eden  they  still  inherit, 
fiat  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all. 

Th«^  white  Yillains  she  describes  are  villains  indeed. 
r^anto  fell  into  some  rather  bad  company  when  he  descen- 
>it«i  with  Virgil  to  the  realms  of  the  lost,  but  the  demons 
of  the  inferno  are  amiable  and  well-behaved  gentlemen  in 
comparison  with  Marks  and  Loker.  On  the  other  hand, 
Beatrice,  soaring  to  the  loftiest  circles  of  the  glorified, 
is  but  a  common-place  damsel  by  the  side  of  Eliza. 
See  with  what  Titianesque  touches  she  is  represented  to 
us.  The  **  rich,  full,  dark  eye  with  its  long  lashes ;"  the 
**  ripples  of  silky  black  hair ;"  the  **  delicately  formed 
hand"  and  **  trim  foot  and  ankle ;"  *«  the  dress  of  the  neat- 
est possible  fit,"  setting  off  to  advantage  **  her  finely  moul- 
ded shape"— -all  these  make  up  a  picture  the  effect  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  assurance  that  the  original 
possesses  **  that  peculiar  air  of  refinement,  that  sofhiess 


of  voice  and  manner,  which  seems  in  many  cases  lohe  a 
particular  gifi  to  the  quadroon  and  mulatto  itomrtu,"  As 
for  Uncle  Tom,  he  b  an  epitome  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  a 
sort  of  ebony  St.  Paul  undergoing  the  perils,  the  stripes, 
the  watchingsand  ultimately  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apos- 
tle, with  all  of  the  Apostle's  meekness  and  fortitude,  car- 
rying a  stainless  soul  in  an  unoffending  body,  and  walk- 
ing through  much  tribulation,  without  a  single  turn  from 
the  straight  course,  to  the  portals  of  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. In  person  he  is  finely  and  powerfully  made,  and  as 
manager  of  Mr.  Shelby's  estate  his  judgment  and  discre- 
tion are  unparalleled  in  Southern  agriculture.  Trusted 
with  untold  gold,  he  never  yields  to  the  temptation  of  ap- 
propriating a  piece  of  it  to  his  own  use.  Resentment  for 
ii^ury  was  what  Uncle  Tom  had  never  experienced. 
Whisky,  the  **  |)eculiar  wanity"  of  his  race,  has  nevur 
passed  his  lips.  Finally,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just  wath- 
soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  all  these  things  were  blen- 
ded in  Uncle  Tom. 

In  attributing  this  perfection  to  the  negro  character,  Mrs. 
Stowe  not  only  **  o'ersteps  the  nredesty  of  nature,"  but 
she  places  in  a  strong  light  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
story  of  Mr.  Shelby's  sacrifice.  An  Irish  soldier  in  our 
army  was  once  rebuked  by  his  commanding  officer  for 
getting  drunk.  **Arrah!  yer  honor,"  said  Pat,  •yer 
wouldn't  be  after  expectin'  all  the  Christian  vartues  in  a 
man,  for  eight  dollars  a  month!"  In  like  manner  we 
would  ask  if  a  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Shelby  could  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  so  much  of  prudence,  honesty,  foresight, 
sobriety  and  affection  as  were  found  in  Uncle  Tom,  for  any 
sum  that  Haley  would  be  willing  to  allow  for  him  T  We 
are  not  told  what  this  sum  was,  but  judging  from  Haley's 
grinding  disposition,  and  the  fact  that  he  aflerwai-ds  sold 
Uncle  Tom  for  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  it  is  fair  to  fix  his 
original  price  at  One  Thousand  Dollars.  Now,  admitting 
Mr.  Shelby's  embarrassments  and  conceiving  it  possible 
that  he  could  set  aside  all  his  long-standing  attachment 
for  Uncle  Tom  at  the  bidding  of  an  insolent  trader,  is  it 
likely  that  so  valuable,  or  rather  so  invaluable, a  piece  of 
property  would  have  been  relinquished  for  so  small  a 
**  consideration  ?"  But  a  high-toned  and  chivalrous  Ken- 
tuckian  can  not  so  easily  divest  himself  ef  4iis  humanity, 
and  it  is  a  slander  upon  that  gallant  State  to  represent 
the  scene  withm  her  borders.  The  dialogue  with  which 
Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  opens,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, would  have  been  a  short  one.  Mr.^elby  would 
have  "  partkipated  matters,"  as  Mrs.  Halaprop  says,  by 
knocking  Haley  down  stairs. 

But  our  authoress  would  have  Uncle  Tom  sold,  and  we 
now  return  to  him,  with  his  new  master- 
Floating  down  de  riber  of  de  O-hi-o ! 

In  due  time  they  reach  the  Mississippi,  upon  whose  tur- 
bid flood  they  are  borne  to  New  Orleans.  Before  arriving 
at  this  metropolis,  an  incident  occurs  to  Uncle  Tom  which 
operates  a  material  change  in  his  condition.  Among  the 
passengers  in  the  steamer,  there  is  a  certain  Mr.  St. 
Clare,  a  young,  rich,  clever  and  handsome  Louisiana 
planter,  on  his  way  home  from  a  Northern  excursion, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a  fair-haired  little  seraph 
of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  a  New  England  cousin, 
one  Miss  Ophelia  St.  Clare,  who  has  never  before  been 
in  the  Southern  States.  One  day  this  little  daugh- 
ter feUs  overboard  from  the  forward  deck,  just  as  the 
boat  is  leaving  a  landing.  Tom,  who  has  been  read- 
ing his  bible  near  at  hand,  plunges  after  her  in  a  moment, 
and  rescues  her  from  drowning.  A  friendship  springs  up 
between  the  child  and  Uncle  Toot  which  leads  to  his  pur- 
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chase  by  Mr.  St.  Clare,  to  whose  laxuriouB  eatablidhmeDt 
in  New  Orleans  our  sable  hero  is  now  speedily  transferred. 
The  rAle  assigned  him  was  that  of  coachman,  but  his  du- 
ties amounted  to  no  more  than  a  general  supervision  of 
the  stables.  The  business  of  his  life  was  to  play  the  com- 
panion to  Evangeline,  or  Little  Eva,  as  she  was  generally 
called,  to  minister  to  her  simple  wants,  to  pluck  for  her 
the  sunniest  fruits  and  to  twine  roses  in  her  golden  hair. 
Eva  on  her  part  was  not  less  zealous  in  gentle  offices. 
She  read  to  him,  as  Tom  had  never  heart!  them  read  be- 
fore, those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  which  were  most  cal- 
culated to  impress  both  their  imaginative  intellecU.  Thus 
for  two  years  did  ^  the  foot  of  Time"  with  Tom,  *'  tread 
noiselessly  on  flowers."  But  thechcek  of  lit  tie  Eva  soon 
manUed  with  that  hectic  glow  which  announces  the  dread 
presence  of  consumption.  The  an  of  the  physician  was 
invoked  in  vsin  to  arrest  the  fatal  malady.  •  Day  by  day 
the  form  upon  which  parents  and  friends  gazed  so  fondly, 
wasted  from  their  sight.  The  fine  intellect  of  the  child 
flashed  out  with  preternatural  brilliancy  as  its  earthly 
tenement  was  about  to  be  dissolved.  The  vigils  of  Uncle 
Tom  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer  are  described  with  a 
pathos  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  last  the 
destroyer  came.  In  the  sad  circle  of  the  bereaved  there 
was  none  whose  grief  was  more  bitter  and  abiding  than 
Uncle  Tom's. 


I  would,  if  I  could-  If  low-minded,  brutal  peopk  will 
act  like  themselves,  what  am  I  to  do  t  Tktif  km  aim- 
lute  eorUrol ;  they  are  irretptmnbU  dtMpaU.  There  would 
be  no  use  in  interfering ;  t&ere  U  no  law  that  ttmounU  U 
any  thing  praetteaUy^for  tuck  a  cote.  The  best  wertii 
do  is  to  shut  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  it  alone.  lt*s  \\d, 
only  resource  left  us.* " 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  cooTersatioD,  St. 
Clare  saya— 

*'*  For  pity's  sake,  for  shame's  sake,  because  we  are 
men  bom  of  women,  and  not  savage  beasts,  many  of  m 
do  not,  and  dare  not, — we  would  $eom  to  use  the  full 
power  which  our  savage  laws  put  into  oar  bands.  And 
he  who  ffoetfwthettf  and  doe*  ike  woret^  only  twes  itUkU 
limiU  the  power  thai  the  late  gwee  Jum* 


n 


This  touching  little  episode  is  so  far  the  best  part  of 
the  novel  that  it  seems  to  be  not  of  it.  It  is  a  gem  shi- 
ning amid  surrounding  rubbish.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  have  i«ad  something  very  like  it  before.  The  en- 
chanting conception  of  grace  and  innocence  in  the  pei^ 
son  of  little  Eva  is  not  original.  Yeare  ago,  the  tears  of 
thousands  of  readers  were  drawn  forth  by  the  story  of  a 
child,  in  all  respecu  the  prototype  and  iid<o\o»  of  Eva, 
whose  angelid  figure,  floating  above  an  atmosphere  of 
guilt  and  shame,  seemed  to  sanctify  iu  habitation  on 
earth,  as  the  presence  of  Eva  hallowed  the  frivolity  and 
extravagance  of  the  St.  Clare  household.  She  too  was 
fondly  attached  to  an  old  man,  less  saintly  than  Uncle 
Tom,  but  feeling  as  deep  a  sentiment  of  love  for  bis  youth- 
ful companion  as  ever  Uncle  Tom  felt.  She  too  skkened 
of  consumption  and  went  down  to  a  premature  grave. 
The  story  was  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  our  read- 
ers have  doubtless  already  noted  the  resemblance  of  Eva 
and  Tom  to  Little  Nell  and  her  grandfather. 

One  evening  during  Eva's  lifetime,  Miss  Ophelia,  the 
bustling  little  npinster  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
came  into  the  room  where  St.  Clare  lay  reading  his  paper, 
with  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  account  of  a  negro 
woman  having  been  whipped  to  death  by  her  master. 

**  *  An  abominable  business,— perfectly  horrible  V  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room. 

***Pray,  what  iniquity  has  turned  up  now?'  said  he. 

***  What  now  f  why,  those  folks  have  whipped  Prue  to 
death  !*  said  Miss  Ophelia,  going  on,  with  great  strength 
of  ^ail,  into  the  story,  and  eulurging  on  its  most  shock** 
ing  partkulare.  ^ 

"  *  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,  some  time,'  said  St. 
Clare,  going  on  with  his  paper. 

**  *  Thought  so ! — ^an*t  you  going  to  do  any  thing  about 
it  7'  said  Miss  Ophelia.  *  Haveu*tyou  got  any  eeleetmen^ 
QT  anybody,  to  interfere  and  look  aifler  such  matters?' 

"'It's  commonly  supposed  that  the  property  interest  is 
a  sufficient  guard  in  these  cases.  If  people  choose  to  ruin 
their  own  possessions,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done.  It 
seems  the  poor  creature  was  a  thief  and  a  drunkard ;  and 
ao  there  won't  be  much  hope  to  get  up  sympathy  for  her.' 

**  *  It  is  perfectly  outrageous,— it  is  horrid,  Augustine! 
It  will  certainly  bring  down  vengeance  upon  you.' 

<*'  My  dear  cousin,  I  didn't  do  it,  and  I  can't  help  it; 


We  have  italicised  a  sentence  or  two  of  tins  conrent- 
tion  to  direct  attention  to  the  reckless  manner  in  nihicb 
our  authoress  puts  loose  statements  into  the  moaths  of 
her  charactere.    We  are  told  in  the  appendix  that  xhii 
incident  of  the  killing  of  Prue  occurred  "  under  the  per- 
sonal observation"  of  a  brother  of  the  aotboress  who  «u 
a  clerk  to  a  large  mercantile  house  in  New  Orleans  tt 
the  time.    If  we  underatand  the  force  of  language,  it  ia 
here  meant  that  this  gentleoum  was  an  actual  eye-wii- 
ness  of  the  murder.    If  soi  then  was  he,  before  God  and 
maui  an  accessory  to  the  crime.    For  be  had  only,  ia  the 
event  that  his  own  interposition  would  not  have  soffiotd 
to  prevent  it,  to  call  in  the  police  to  have  saved  Pnie'« 
life.    And  failing  to  do  this— standing  by,  in  cold  bloud, 
while  a  fellow-being  was  brutally  scourged  to  death  vitu- 
out  an  effort  to  rescue  her — not  even  volnnteering  his 
evidence  subsequently  to  ensure  the  punishment  of  the 
murderera,in  what  light  can  we  regard  his  conduct  other 
than  as  making  him  partieepe  ertminie  of  Proofs  death  t 
But  Mrs.  Stowe  tells  us,  through  St.  Clare,  thai  **  there 
is  no  law  that  amounts  to  anything"  in  such  cases,  sad 
that  he  who  goes  furthest  in  severity  towards  his  slave, 
i.  e.  to  the  deprivation  of  an  eye  or  a  limb  or  even  the  de- 
struction of  life,  "  only  uses  within  limits  the  power  that 
the  law  gives  him."    This  is  an  awful  and  treineaduas 
charge,  which  lightly  and  unwarrantably  made,mu»t  sub- 
ject the  maker  to  a  fearful  accountability.   Let  us  s«« 
how  the  matter  stands  upon  the  statute-book  of  Loui<t- 
ana.    By  referring  to  the  Civil  Code  of  that  Slate,  Cbap- 
ter  3rd,  Article  173,  the  reader  will  find  this  general  de- 
claration— 

**  The  slave  is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  his  master, 
who  may  correct  and  chastise  him,  thomgh  not  wiA  Ma- 
nia/ rigOTy  nor  §o  aeto  maim  or  m/ntiiaie  kim^  or  iotx' 
poee  him  to  the  danger  of  toes  of  Hfe,  or  to  eamte  ku 
death:* 

On  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  Volume  and  Chap- 
ter, Article  192,  we  find  provision  made  for  the  alsre's  pro- 
tection against  his  master's  cruelty,  in  the  statraeDt  that 
one  of  two  cases,  in  which  a  master  can  he  oonpelled  to 
sell  his  slave,  is 

**  When  the  master  shall  be  convicted  of  creel  treat- 
ment of  bis  slave,  and  the  judge  shall  deem  proper  to 
pronounce,  beeidee  the  peuaUy  estahliehedjor  sadk  eottf, 
tliatihe  slave  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  ts  order  ta 
place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  power  mJkich  the  am^er 
has  abused:* 

A  code,  thus  watchful  of  the  negro's  safety  in  life  sad 
limb,  confines  not  its  guardianship  to  inhSiiiory  clauses 
but  proscribes  extreme  penalties  in  case  of  their  iatirac* 
tion.  In  the  Code  Noir  ( Black  Code)  of  LooisiaBa.  ooder 
the  head  of  Crimes  and  Offences,  No.  55^  j  xvi,  it  is  Uiii 
down  that 
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*-  If  any  person  whamoever  shall  wilfully  kill  bis  slave 
or  the  slave  of  another  person,  the  said  per!*on  heing  cun- 
▼icted  thereof  shall  be  tried  and  condemned  agreeably  to 
the  laws." 

And  becanse  negro  testimony  is  inadmissible  in  the 
conrts  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the  evidence  of  such 
crimes  might  be  with  difficulty  supplied,  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that 

**  If  any  slave  be  mntilated,  beaten  or  ill  treated  con* 
trary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  acr,  when  nu 
one  shall  be  preeenfi  in  such  case,  the  owner  or  other  per- 
son having  the  management  of  said  slave  thus  mutilated. 
shaU  be  deemed  responsible  and  guilty  of  the  said  offence, 
and  shall  be  prosecuted  without  further  evidence,  unless 
tbe  said  owner  or  other  person  so  as  aforesaid  can  prove  the 
contrary  by  means  of  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  or  can 
clear  himself  by  his  own  oath,  which  said  oath  every  court 
under  the  cognizance  of  which  such  ofience  shall  have 
been  examined  and  tried,  is  by  this  act  authorized  to  ad- 
fflinister.^*     Code  Noir,    Crimea  and  Qffencet,  56.  xvii. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  estsblish  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  statement,  made  by  our  authoress  through  St. 
Clare,  that  brutal  masters  are  **  irresponsible  despots"— 
Bt  least  in  Louisiana.  It  would  extend  our  review  to  a 
most  anieasoQable  length,  should  we  undertake  to  give 
tlie  law,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  slaves,  as  it  stands 
in  each  of  the  Southern  States.  The  crime  is  a  rare  one, 
and  therefore  the  Reporters  have  had  few  cases  to  record. 
We  may  refer,  however,  to  two.  In  Fields  v.  the  Slate 
of  Teniteseee,  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  indicted  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Maury  county,  for  tbe  murder  of  a  negro 
slave.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  :  and  at  the  trial  was  found 
fTuiity  of  wilful  and  felonious  slaying  of  the  slave.  From 
this  sentence,  he  prosecuted  his  writ  of  error,  which  was 
dieallowed,  the  court  affirming  the  original  judgment.  The 
opioion  of  the  court  as  given  by  Peck,  J.  overflows  with 
tlie  spirit  of  enlightened  humanity.    He  concludes  thus — 

^It  is  well  said  by  one  of  the  judges  of  North  Carolina, 
that  tbe  master  has  a  right  to  exact  the  labor  uf  his  slave ; 
that  far,  the  rights  of  the  slave  are  siypended ;  but  this 
gives  the  master  no  right  over  the  life  of  his  slave.  I  add 
to  this  saying  of  the  judge,  that  law  which  says  thou  shalt 
Dot  kill,  protects  the  slave;  and  he  is  within  its  very  let* 
ter.  Law,  reason,  Christianity  and  common  humanity, all 
point  out  one  way."    Ist  Yerger's  Tenn.  Reports.    156. 

In  the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  June  Term,  1851,  in 
SotUher  v.  Jlte  Commonwealth  it  was  held  that  "the 
killing  of  a  slave  by  his  master  and  owner,  by  wilful  and 
excessive  whipping,  is  murder  in  the  first  degree  ;  though 
ii  may  not  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  master  and  owner 
to  kill  the  slave."    7th  Grattan^s  Reports.  673. 

Having  placed  this  matter  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
masters  and  the  insecurity  of  slaves  in  its  proper  light,  we 
revert  to  the  history  of  Uncle  Tom.  Soun  after  the  death 
of  Eva,  St.  Clare  determined  to  emancipate  that  gfod  and 
faithful  servant,  and  actually  took  the  initiatory  steps  for 
the  purpose.  Uncle  Tom  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
hifl  return  to  Chloe  and  his  children  upon  **  the  old  plnu- 
tatioQ."  But  the  fates  had  ordered  otherwise.  St.  Cla)-e 
'i»  brought  home  one  night  from  a  cafi§,  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  stab  from  a  bowie-knife  which  he  had  received  iu 
endeavouring  to  separate  two  combatants.  He  lives  but 
a  few  moments  and  has  no  time  to  declare  his  wishes  as 
to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Tom  finds  himself, 
after  the  pompous  pageant  of  his  master*s  funeral  is  over, 
at  tbe  mercy  of  a  proud,  selfish,  languid,  fashionable, 
hard-hearted  woman,  his  muster's  widow — Marie  St. 
Clare.  Of  this  woman  we  have  not  before  spoken,  be- 
cause she  e:iist8  in  the  story  hitherto  only  as  a  pareuthe- 
hn  without  contributing  to  its  action  or  at  all  aflVctiug  itn 
•  Inractcrti.     Wc  uiay  here  6ny  iu  brief  thul  aa  au  individ- 


ual we  du  not  object  to  her,  for  we  have  seen  many  such 
in  the  whirl  of  fai^hion  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  such 
there  may  be  in  New  Orleans,  but  that  as  the  type  of  a 
class,  as  a  portraiture  of  Southern  female  character,  she 
is  a  gross  and  stupendous  libel.  And  this  libel  is  all  the 
more  unpardonable  because  Marie  St.  Clare  is  represent- 
ed as  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church,  uniting  with  be-  * 
romiug  propriety  in  all  the  observances  of  religion— 
whereby  Mrs.  Stowe  seeks  to  bring  into  contempt  the  en- 
tire communion  of  tbe  Southern  States.  We  have  no 
words  to  express  our  scorn  of  such  an  efifort,  and  there- 
fore we  proceed  to  say  that  this  pious  widow  sets  at  naught 
her  husband's  already-begun  proceedings  with  regard  to 
Uncle  Tom  and  sells  him— conduct  of  which  not  one 
Southern  lady  of  a  thousand  would  be  guilty,  but  in  per- 
lect  consistency  with  Marie's  natural  disposition  and  al- 
together necessary  to  the  dreadful  denouiment  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  in  store  for  us. 

Behold  Uncle  Tom  now  the  property  of  Simon  Legree, 
a  Red  River  planter.  And  here  we  may  stop  a  moment 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice  to  Mrs.  Stowe  in  saying  that 
she  has  transcended  all  delineations  of  the  scoundrel  that 
have  yet  fallen  under  our  notice,  in  this  head-devil  of  her 
story.  Legree  is  a  darker,  a  more  perfect,  a  more  consis- 
tent, a  more  symmetrical  piece  of  diabolism  than  the  litera- 
ture of  any  language  within  the  limited  sphere  of  our 
knowledge  can  furnish.  Og  iji  the  reeking  couplets  of 
Dryden—Jean  qui  rit,  the  laughing  executioner  of  Louis 
XL,  who  found  it  such  capital  sport  to  chop  heads  ofi* be- 
fore breakfast — the  worst  fieuils  of  the  Italian  poets-— 
Rhadamanlhus,  in  the  gloomy  shades,  punishing  first  and 
trying  afterwards— Tiberius  in  the  debasement  of  Cnpreae 
— all  these  bad  characters,  historical  and  imaginary,  by 
throwing  their  blackest  traits  into  a  joint  stock  and  pre- 
senting them  in  one  master-piece  of  associated  deformity, 
could  not  have  made  up  such  a  maueais  sujet  as  our 
friend  Simon.  And  if  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  remarka- 
ble in  no  other  respect,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  giving  the  world  assurance  of  a  villain. 

liCgree  carries  Uncle  Tom  in  fetters  to  the  plantation, 
and  from  their  arrival  at  that  pleasant  retreat,  the  Iliad  of 
Uncle  Tom's  woes  becomes  a  darker  and  more  painful 
story  until  the  final  scene  of  all.  He  is  beaten  almost 
every  day,  for  tbe  sole  reason  that  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
He  does  more  than  his  shore  of  work,  and  is  flogged  for 
that.  He  will  not  cry  aloud  under  his  sufiferings,  nor 
upbraid  his  persecutor,  and  this  is  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  additional  stripes.  He  refuses  to  lash  his  fel- 
low-servants, and  the  fury  of  Legree  becomes  ungovern- 
able. Let  it  be  remembered  that  Uncle  Tom's  excellen- 
ces as  a  **  hand"  had  been  early  noticed  by  his  master, 
who  hoped  to  make  him  one  uf  the  most  profitable  slaves 
upon  his  estate.  As  a  matter  of  self  interest,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  Legree  ought  to  treat  Uncle  Tom  well. 
But  his  cupidity  is  no  match  for  hi#  cruelty.  One  day  in 
a  frenzy  of  rage  he  scourges  Uncle  Tom  beyond  the  point 
of  human  endurance,  and  the  poor,  submissive,  heroic 
negro  sinks  upon  his  wretched  pullet,  never  to  rise  from 
it  again.  By  many  persons  who  regard  this  novel  as  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  this  shocking  act  of  barbarity  Hcill 
be  considered  improbable.  We  confess,  however,  that  to 
us,  Mrs.  Stowe  seems  for  once  to  have  kept  within  the 
ptrict  limits  of  traisemblanee.  For  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Simon  Legree  had  not  been  brought  up  in  a 
slaveholding  community,  and  bad  therefore  no  acquain- 
tance with  the  negro  character,  no  sympathy  with  their 
peculiar  traits,  no  optitude  for  their  government.  Mrs. 
Stowe  tells  us  that 

"  In  cnrly  childhood,  a  fnir-haired  woman  had  led  him, 
ut  the  bouud  of  Subbath  bell,  to  worship  and  to  pray* 
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Fat  in  New  Enffland  that  mother  had  trained  her  only 
Bon,  with  long  unwearied  love,  and  patient  prayers." 

Now,  it  is  well  known  in  the  Southern  States  that  or 
all  tyrants  in  the  world,  a  New  England  Plave-driver  is  the 
most  cruel  and  remorseless.  We  mean  not,  in  saying 
this,  to  reflect  upon  oar  brethren  of  the  Northern  States. 
nor  will  we  imitate  oar  authoress  hy  holding  up  Lecree 
generically  as  a  fair  Peprcsentative  of  the  New  England 
master.  Bnt  no  one  who  has  studied  the  institution  of 
slavery,  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  New  England  slaveholders  err,  in  the  management 
of  negroes,  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  ways — either  by  in- 
dulging thom  to  an  extent  which  puts  all  subordination 
out  of  the  question,  or  by  holding  over  them  a  rod  of  iron. 
The  kind-hearted  Northern  man  will  never  bo  able  to 
overcome  a  certain  and  very  natural  repugnance>.to  the 
use  of  the  lash,  and  so  his  slaves  will  do  just  as  they 
please.  The  New  Englander  of  less  sensibility  soon 
learns  how  to  lay  it  on,  and  enforces  a  discipline  the  rigor 
of  which  exceeds  any  thing  known  upon  the  plantations 
of  Southerners.  Mnch  of  the  odium  with  which  slavery 
is  regarded  abroad,  is  due  to  the  cruelty  of  New  England 
masters  like  Legree,  and  bnt  for  the  salutary  operation  of 
such  laws,  as  we  have  adduced,  for  the  negro's  protection, 
scenes,  similar  to  the  **  martyrdom"  of  Uncle  Tom,  might 
he  more  frequent  than  we  are  glad  to  know  they  now  are. 
The  greater  humanity  of  Southern  men  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  corporal  punishment  is  attested  hy  a  Northern 
writer  who  brought  forth,  two  years  ago,  a  volume,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  Navy. 
He  says, 

"  It  is  a  thing  that  American  man-of*war*s  men  have 
often  observed,  that  the  Lieutenants  from  the  Southern 
States,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Virsrinians,  are  much 
less  severe,  and  much  more  gentle  aud  gentlemanly  in 
command,  than  the  Nortliern  officers,  as  a  class."* 

While  Unele  Tom  is  id  the  very  article  of  death,  but 
still  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  young  George 
Shelby,  mindful  of  his  promise  to  redeem  the  old  mana- 
ger of  the  estate  at  home,  arrives  at  Legree*s.  An  aficc- 
ling  scene  occurs  between  them,  marked  by  the  noblest 
submission  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Tom,  aud  an  honest  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  generous  Kentuckian.  It 
was  indeed  enough  to  rouse  the  blood  of  the  young  innn — 
this  atrocious  murder  of  his  d«arly-k>ved  and  long-tried 
negro  servant  and  friend,  tlie  grown-up  companion  of  his 
boyish  sports.  He  seeks  Legree,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  he  will  visit  summarily  upMi  the  heai  of  that 
miscreant  the  just  retribution  of  his  crime.  JVlrs.  Stowe 
works  us  up  for  something  dreadful.  Legree  speaks  to 
George  in  an  insulting  tone.  **  The  word  was  as  a  spark 
to  a  powder-magazine,"  and  wheu  a  spark  is  communi- 
cated to  a  powder-magazine  we  naturally  look  out  for  a 
*'  general  burst  up."  But  what  docs  the  reader  suppose 
to  be  the  conduct  of  this  "  Kentucky  boy"  to  whom  "  pru- 
dence was  never  a  cardinal  virtue  7"  **  With  one  indig- 
nant blow,"  he  knocks  Legree,  (not  **  into  a  cocked  hat" 
but)  "  flat  on  his  face !"  Shade  of  Nemesis,  what  an  ex- 
piotion  was  there!  Why  Simeon  Halliday  himself,  that 
dnb-coated  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom 
we  were  introduced  in  the  first  volume  os  the  whilome 
protector  of  Eli/.a,  would  have  done  something  more  to 
the  purpose.  The  scene  is  a  shocking  anticlimax.  If 
our  authoress  did  not  intend  gratifying  us  with  **  justifia- 
ble homicide"  why  should  she  toke  such  especial  poiuH 
to  make  us  anticipate  it  7  As  it  is,  we  feel  like  the  crowd 
at  rybuiii  when  there  came  a  reprieve  of  the  highway- 

•  Herman's  Melville's  Whife  Jacket  or  {fie  World  iu  n 
MttiiorWar.    r.  ir.«». 


mau'^we  have  been  swindled  out  of  ui  lodMessftle, 
though  not,  perhaps,  wbolesooie,  excitement. 

We  must  go  back  a.  little  here,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
end  of  the  story  understaodingly,  ibr  the  purpose  of  ii- 
troducing  a  character  whom  Uncfe  Tom  fband  at  Legiee's 
plantation  on  bis  first  arrival  there,  and  with  wiMMeaate* 
cedents  is  connected  the  only  thing  like  plot  in  the  whole 
novel.  This  is  a  quadroon  woman  called  Cassy.  Her 
life  has  been  a  life  of  shame  and  suflfering.  The  child  of 
a  slave  woman  and  a  wealthy  proprietor,  eke  hod  beea 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to 
a  convent,  where  she  acquired  music, French, embroidery 
and  other  accomplishments.  When  she  was  fonrteea 
years  of  age,  her  father  died  suddenly  of  Asiatic  Cholera, 
and  Cassy  was  set  down  in  the  nuTentory  of  his  property. 
The  lawyer  who  came  to  settle  op  the  estate  was  a  baod- 
soine  young  man,  and  Cassy  fell  in  love  with  him.  It: 
turn  he  seemed  fascinated  with  her,  and  Cassy  was  cut 
sorry  to  learn  that  she  was  to  become  his  property.  H>' 
soon  placed  her  in  a  **  beautifnl  house  with  serroats,  hor- 
ses and  carriages,  and  furniture,  and  dresses.**  Some 
years  passed  away,  and  Cassy  was  the  mother  of  tiro 
lovely  and  interesting  children.  Up  to  this  time,  her  mas- 
ter had  luvi.Hhed  upon  her  every  proof  of  aflection  bnt 
one — the  marriage  vow.  Bnt  things  changed, and  Cassy 
was  sold  with  her  children,  to  clear  ofl'the  gangling  debts 
of  her  owner.  The  purchaser  did  not  long  retsin  his 
newly  acquired  property.  Cassy  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Siuioit  Legree ;  her  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both 
of  tender  years,  went  oflT  with  new  masters,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

Just  before  Uncle  Tom  was  whipped  to  death,  Cassy 
had  projected  a  plan  of  escape  with  Erameline,  another 
quadroon  inmate  of  Legree*s  household,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  their  disappearance  that  Uncle  Tom  saf^ 
fered.  The  plan  is  successful.  Casey  disguiked  as  a 
Spanish  Donna  with  Emmeline  as  her  maid  servant,  hav- 
ing helped  themselves  freely  to  Legree's  nMmey  before 
going  off,  reach  in  safety  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  the 
same  in  which  George  Shelby  embarks  on  his  retim  to 
Kentucky.  Georgt  is  struck  with  Casey's  appearance 
and  pays  her  some  attentions.  Cassy,  becoming  uneasy 
at  the  clo.4e  observation  with  which  he  regards  her,  con- 
fides to  him  the  whole  story  of  the  escape,  and  receives 
from  him  the  assurance  of  his  protection.  On  the  boat, 
occupying  the  next  state-room  to  Cassy,  is  a  very  betoli- 
ful  woman,  one  Madame  de  Tbonx,  Hearing  that  Geonre 
Shelby  is  from  Kentucky,  she  makes  inqniries  of  him  coq- 
coming  George  Harris,  and  being  told  of  his  flight  to  Can- 
ada, exclaims  with  fervor  **  Thank  God  !*'  She  then  ex- 
plains that  George  Harris  is  her  brother,  that  she  had 
been  purchased  mauy  years  before  by  a  W'est  ladtsD 
planter  who  had  emancipated  and  married  her,  that  her 
husbond  had  lately  died  and  thai  she  was  now  oober 
way  to  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  setting  George  at 
liberty.  We  shall  not  stop  to  comment  on  this  9tmf:  of 
unnatural  incidents,  for  something  stranger  is  about  to 
transpire.  George  Shelby  in  spetiking  of  George  Hams 
mentions  his  marriage  with  Eliza.  We  quote  the  re&t  of 
the  conversation — 

"'Was  she  bom  in  your  house?*  said  Madame  dc 
Thoux. 

**  *  No.  Father  bought  lior  once,  in  one  of  his  trip«  to 
Nf  w  Orleans,  and  brought  her  up  as  a  present  to  mtrtber. 
She  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  then.  Fatber 
would  never  tell  mother  what  he  gave  Air  her;  b:it, (be 
other  day,  in  looking  over  his  old  papers,  we  came  irrosc 
the  bill  of  sale.  He  paid  an  extravagant  sum  hr  her,  to 
be  sure.  I  suppose,  on  account  of  her  cxtrsonlinarv 
In'ttuly.' 
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**  Georj^e  rat  with  bis  back  to  Carayi  and  did  not  Me  the 
Bb9<Mrbed  ezpreraion  of  her  coooteoancp,  as  he  was  giving 
thne  details. 

**  At  this  point  in  the  story,  she  touched  bis  arm,  and, 
with  a  iace  perfectly  white  with  interest,  said,  *  Do  you 
know  the  names  of  the  people  he  bought  her  of  7* 

*'*A  man  of  the  name  of  Simmons,  I  think,  was  the 
principal  in  the  transaction.  At  least,  1  think  that  was 
lbs  name  on  the  bill  of  sale.' 

** '  O,  my  God  !*  said  Cassy,  and  fell  insensible  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin." 

Of  course  Eliza  turns  out  to  be  Cassy's  child  and  we 
are  .«oon  entertnined  with  the  family  meeting  in  Montreal, 
where  George  Harris  is  living,  five  or  six  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  story,  in  great  comfort. 

Now,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know  that 
such  an  incident  as  the  sale  of  Cassy  apart  from  Eliza, 
upon  which  the  whole  interest  of  the  foregoing  narrative 
hinges,  ne^  or  could  have  taken  place  in  liOuisiana,  and 
that  the  bill  o(  sale  for  Eliza  would  not  have  been  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  Observe.  George  Shelby 
Elates  that  Eliza  was  Hght  or  nine  years  ctd  at  the  time 
his  father  purchased  her  in  New  Orleans.  Let  us  again 
look  at  the  statute  book  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  Code  Noir  we  find  it  set  down  that 

"Every  )>erson  is  expressly  prohibited  from  selling  sep- 
arately from  their  mothers,  Ae  children  who  shall  not  have 
aUttined  ikejmll  age  of  ten  yeargJ'* 

And  this  humane  provision  is  strengthened  by  a  :<  tutu  to, 
one  clause  of  which  runs  as  folio 


**  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  anv  person  or  persons 
»hall  sell  the  mother  of  any  slave  child  or  children  under 
ihe  age  of  ten  yeart  separate  from  said  ehild  or  ehildrent 
or  tkall,  the  mother  living,  sell  any  slave  child  or  children 
of  ten  years  ef  age  or  under  ^  separate  from  said  mother, 
rach  person  or  persons  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  the  sixth 
section  of  this  act." 

This  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  One  Tbonsand 
Dor  more  than  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  and  imprisonment ' 
>D  iho  public  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  one  year.     Vide  Acts  of  Louisiana ,  I  Ses' 
tiem,  9ih  Legislature,  1828-9,  No.  24,  Section  16. 

What  will  be  said  now  of  the  story  of  Cassy  and  her 
children  ?  Really  Mrs.  Stowe  should  be  more  cautious 
10  the  construction  of  her  works  of  fiction.  And  yet  we 
know  Dot  but  the  fancy-sketch  of  the  separation  and  the 
reaoion  was  the  \mbi  finale  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  could 
have  had.  There  is  a  fitness,  a  aort  of  epic  unity  in  ma- 
kin^r  a  book  of  the  most  absurd  improbabiliiies  wind  up 
io  on  impossibility  that  we  can  not  think  open  to  criticism. 

We  have  devoted  a  much  larger  space  to  the  plot  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  than  we  designed,  when  we  com- 
menced this  review ;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  consider 
h'wfiy  those  points  upon  which  the  authoress  rests  her 
abuse  of  the  Southeni  States,  in  the  book  as  a  whole. 
These  may  be  re^luced  to  three— the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  slaves,  their  lack  of  religious  instruction,  and  a  wnn- 
toQ  disregard  of  the  sacred  ties  of  consanguinity  in  kcII- 
in?  members  of  the  same  family  apart  from  each  other. 

We  have  already  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  re;;- 
nlating  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  that  many  of  the 
allegations  of  cruelty  towards  the  slaves,  brought  forward 
by  Mrs.  Stowe,  are  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  fulse. 
Aa  for  the  comfort  of  their  daily  lives  and  the  almost  pa- 
r^tal  care  taken  of  them  on  well-regulated  plantations, 
we  may  say  that  the  picture  of  the  Shelby  estate,  dniwn 
bv  Mrs.  Stowe  herself,  is  no  bad  reprcsenliition.  The 
^^frlii   may  -.nfcly  bo  <luillrnj;i'd    to   pru<Inr(«  ii   laboring 


class,  whose  regular  toil  is  rewarded  with  more  of  the 
substantial  comforts  of  life  than  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
The  "property  interest"  at  which  the  authoress  snefrs 
so  frequently  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  is  quite  sufificient 
to  ensure  for  the  negro  a  kindness  and  attention,  which 
the  day-laborer  in  New  England  might  in  vain  endeavor 
to  win  from  his  employer.  But  we  surely  need  not  elab- 
orate a  point  which  has  been  settled  so  well  by  Southern 
writers  before  us. 

The  lack  of  religious  instruction  for  slaves  is  a  charge 
against  the  South,  in  great  favor  with  Northern  fanatics, 
many  of  whom  are  deplorably  in  want  of  **  religious  in* 
struction"  themselves,  and  vastly  beneath  the  pious  slave 
in  that  love  for  their  neighbour  which  is  the  keyt:!one  of 
the  Christian  arch.  Yet  never  was  there  a  charge  more 
extravagant.  We  can  tell  these  worthies  that  throughout 
the  Southern  States  a  portion  of  every  house  of  worship 
is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  slaves ;  that  upon 
very  many  plantations,  may  be  seen  rude  but  comforta- 
ble buildings,  dedicated  to  God,  where  stated  preaching 
of  His  Holy  Word  is  ordained ;  tlint  Sabbath  schools  for 
negroes  are  established  in  several  of  the  Southern  cities ; 
and  that  in  every  Southern  family,  almost  without  an  ex* 
ception,  where  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  held,  the 
domestics  of  the  household  are  called  together  to  unite  in 
them.  Instances  of  fervent  and  unaflTccted  piety  among 
the  negroes,  where  they  have  not  been  tampered  with  by 
Abolitionists,  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  entire  absence 
of  anxiety  of  mind,  with  the  negro,  arising  from  the  per- 
plexities of  business  and  the  lack  of  employment,  and  the 
practice,  habitual  to  him  from  his  birth,  of  resigning  all 
care  for  the  morrow  to  his  master,  are  fiivorable  to  the 
reception  of  religious  truth,  and  we  believe  that  statistics 
would  show  a  larger  proportion  of  professing  Christians 
among  the  negroes  than  among  the  whites.  Writers  like 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  assume  that  there 
can  be  no  acquaintance  with  gospel  truth  among  a  class 
who  are  not  permitted  to  learn  to  read.  But  how  many 
of  the  early  Christians  were  ignorant  and  illiterate  per- 
sons t  The  fishermen  of  Galilee  were  men  without  in- 
struction when  they  first  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  low- 
ly Nazarene.  As  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  she  is  answered  upon 
this  point  in  her  own  pages.  Uncle  Tom  was  no  scholar, 
and  aAer  many  years  of  diligent  application  could  at  last 
read  his  bible  with  difiiculty.  Yet  where  shall  we  find  a 
nobler  and  purer  exemplification  of  the  **  beauty  of  holi- 
ness" than  in  him  7  It  is,  indeed,  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  the  institution  of  slavery  against  Mis*-  Stowe's 
assaults,  that  in  a  slaveholding  community,  a  character 
so  perfect  as  **  Uncle  Tom"  could  be  produced.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  intimated  that  **  Uncle  Tom"  is  somewhat 
overdrawn,  not  one  dash  of  human  frailty  entering  into 
his  composition.  Yet  making  due  allowance  for  this,  and 
relying  solely  upon  his  biblical  lore,  we  may  take  **  Uncle 
Tom"  and  deny,  in  the  face  of  New  England  that  there 
can  be  any  serious  lack  of  religious  instruction  in  a  soci- 
ety of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mrs.  Stowe  is,  we  be- 
lieve, peculiarly  favored  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advan- 
tages. Daughter  of  one  clergyman,  wife  of  another  and 
sister  to  a  third,  she  is  redolent  of  the  **  odor  of  sanctity." 
Yet  for  ourselves  we  would  not  exchange  Uncle  Tom's 
unlettered,  but  trustful  and  unpretending  piety  for  the 
erudite  godliness  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who 
can  rend  liis  h  ap^ri  tfi^  h  Myoi  in  the  original  Greek,  or 
the  intellectual  devotion  of  his  worthy  sister,  who  can 
'*  make  a  story-book,"  as  the  children  say,**  all  out  of  her 
own  head." 

The  sundering  of  family  ties  among  the  negroes  is  un- 
doubtedlv  h  dreadful  thing  as  represented  by  Abolition 
pamphleteers.  Nor  hu\e  wo  ony  iIo«irc  to  close  our  c>r.s 
to  tho  ("urt  llnit  or«'sisiounlly  there  <Io  occur  iu.-jtani.-ct  of 
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compulpory  separation  involvinf:  peculiar  hanlsfaip.  But 
we  have  aliowo  that  in  the  very  State  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  chosen  for  her  most  paibful  incident  of  this  charac- 
ter,  there  are  statutory  regulations  mitigating  very  much 
the  severity  of  this  condition  of  afinirs,  end  we  may  add 
that  every  where  the  salutary  influence  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  enforces  the  sale  of  near  relatives  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  may  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  to- 
gether. We  are  of  opinion  too  that  heart-rending  sepa- 
rations are  much  less  frequent  under  the  institution  of 
slavery  than  in  countries  where  poverty  rules  the  work- 
ing classes  with  despotic  sway.  But  admit  the  hardship 
to  its  full  extent,  and  what  does  it  prove  ?  Evils  are  in- 
separable from  all  forms  of  society  and  this  giant  evil  (if 
vou  will  call  it  so)  is  more  than  counterbalanced  bv  the 
advantages  the  negro  enjoys.  Ever  since  the  day  that 
St.  Paul  bade  adieu  to  the  little  flock  at  Miletum,  who  fol- 
lowed him  down  to  the  ship, "  sorrowing  most  of  all  for 
the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more" — there  have  been  mournful  partings  and  sob- 
bing farewells.  The  English  soldier  ordered  to  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  India,  with  a  high  probability  that  he  will 
die  there  of  a  fever,  weeps  above  his  wife  and  children 
before  he  marches  off  to  the  tap  of  the  drum ;  and  yet  is 
no  argument  for  the  disbanding  of  the  English  army  that 
family  ties  are  rent  by  its  stem  and  undiscriminating  dis- 
cipline. 

There  are  some  who  will  think  we  luive  taken  upon 
ourselves  an  unnecessary  trouble  in  exposing  the  incon- 
sistencies and  false  assertions  of  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
It  is  urged  by  such  persons  that  in  devoting  so  much  at- 
tention to  Abolition  attacks  we  give  them  an  importance 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  This  may  be  true  in  gen- 
eral. But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  slanderous 
work  has  found  its  way  to  every  section  of  our  country, 
and  has  crossed  the  water  to  Great  Britain,  filling  the 
minds  of  all  who  know  notliing  of  slavery  with  hatred  for 
that  institution  and  those  who  uphold  it.  Justice  to  our- 
selves would  seem  to  demand  that  it  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  circulate  longer  without  the  brand  of  falsehood 
upon  it.  Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  importance 
Mrs.  Stowe  will  derive  from  Southern  criticism  will  be  one 
of  infamy.  Indeed  she  is  only  entitled  to  criticism  at  all,  as 
the  moutlipiece  of  a  large  and  dangerous  faction  which 
if  we  do  not  put  down  with  the  pen,  we  may  be  compell- 
ed one  day  (God  grant  that  day  may  never  come!)  to 
repel  with  the  bayonet.  There  are  questions  that  under- 
lie the  story  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  fkr  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  any  mere  false  coloring  of  Southern  soci- 
ety, and  our  readers  will  probably  see  the  work  discussed, 
in  other  points  of  view,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, by  a  far  abler  and  more  scholar-like  hand  than  our 
own.  Our  editorial  task  is  now  ended  and  in  dismissing 
the  disagreeable  subject,  we  beg  to  make  a  single  sugges- 
tion to  Mrs.  Stowe — that,  as  she  is  fond  of  referring  to 
the  bible,  she  will  turn  over,  before  writing  her  next  work 
of  fiction,  to  the  twentieth  diopter  of  Exodus  and  there  | 
read  these  words — "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit 
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Wo  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bangs,  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  the  American  agents  of  the  Loudon  publisher, 
Mr.  Boho,  for  a  package  of  valuable  works  sent  through 
A.  Morris  of  this  city.  These  works  lielong  to  the  Stand- 
ardf  C/nMBteai  and  IfluMtrated  Librnriea^  so  well  known 
to  tlic  American  public.  Among  them  is  a  nioftt  accepta- 
ble collection  of  the  Dratnatic  HVorkn  of  Sheridan, 
with  u  lite  of  that  brilliunt  man,  who  sliunc  wiih  so  d.iz- 
/.ling  a  luslro  iti  every  walk  ol  literalurc.     Ol"  ihc  more 


remarkable  of  these  pIays~*'The  School  for  Scandal," 
**  The  Rivals,"  and  **  The  Critic."  we  need  say  nothiDg, 
for  the  reason  that  their  dazzling  fence  of  wit  and  repcr 
tee,  their  exquisitely  comic  situations  and  their  stinfnne 
satire  are  faniilhir  to  all  readers  of  English  literature.  The 
comic  opera  of  ••  The  Diienna,"  "The  Trip  to  Scarbor- 
ough" and  "  Pizarro" — that  commonplace  book  of  tbc* 
atrical  invective  into  which  he  threw  much  of  the  frecx/ 
of  the  unreported  speech  in  the  case  of  the  Begonw— aie 
less  read  and  represented  *,  yet  the  reader  will  find  in  them 
much  of  that  pointed  epigram  which  was  Sheridan's  char- 
acteristic above  all  men  of  the  age.  Indeed  we  are  not 
certain  but  we  prefer  the  Duenna  as  matter  for  pleasaot 
reading  to  anything  Sheridan  ever  wrote.  As  a  liierary 
performance  it  is  more  perfect  tlian  tlie  Rivals,  and  thuueh 
the  wit  is  not  so  refined  as  that  of  the  School  for  Scandal, 
it  affects  us  more  instantaneously.  The  allusion  to  Isaac, 
who  has  abjured  the  Jewish  faith  and  "  has  not  bad  tinie 
to  get  a  new  one,"  as  standing  *'  like  a  dead  wall  between 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  is  as  good  as  the 
very  best  stroke  of  pleasantry  in  which  Sheridan  ever  in- 
dulged. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  done  well  in  issaing  a  new  and  popular 
edition  of  **  WkiU?»  Selbcmty  It  has  been  many  years 
since  we  first  encountered  this  most  charming  vol ume, 
hut  we  well  recollect  with  what  eager  Interest  we  perused 
it.  The  narrative  of  a  humble  lover  of  nature  and  out- 
door naturalist,  it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  shewing 
what  resources  of  rational  enjoyment  we  have  io  the  ob- 
servation of  the  world  around  us,  in  whatever  r^oo  our 
lot  may  be  cast.  The  sketch  of  the  venerable  and  be- 
nevolent White,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Edward  JeBte,  Esq.,  himself  no  undistinguished  fol- 
lower in  the  paths  of  Natural  History.  As  the  volume 
belongs  to  the  Illustrated  Library,  it  is  profusely  embel- 
lished with  the  best  wood-engravings. 

^Rtme  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceniury"  is  the  title  of 
another  work  of  the  Illustrated  Library,  in  two  handsome 
volumes.  The  engravings  are  of  steel,  and  are  really 
yrery  beautiful.  It  is  a  sort  of  better-claaa  guide  book  to 
the  works  of  art,  the  ruins,  the  churches  and  hallowed 
spots  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  firet  edition  of  which  was 
published  thirty  yean  ago.  As  little  change  has  occur* 
red,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  general  appearance  of  Roate, 
the  more  especially  as  the  pointings  and  statues  reawin 
where  they  were  in  1820,  the  book  has  been  thought  wof^ 
thy  of  republication.  We  think  it  likely  to  meet  with 
popular  fkvor. 

We  have  also  volumes  II  and  TIT  of  tlie  excellent  traos- 
lation  of  Citera^M  Oraiunu^  the  fmt  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared some  time  since.  The  same  fidelity  to  the  orifn- 
nal  which  has  characterized  the  entire  series  of  Bobn't 
ClassKal  Library  will  be  found  in  this  edition  of  Ckero. 
One  more  volume  will  complete  the  work.  The  traosia- 
tor  is  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.  A. 

One  of  the  latest  of  Bohn*8  publications  is  Keaniert 
Memorialt  t^  ChriHian  Life—^  book  w  hich  will  be  hailM 
with  great  satisfiMtion  by  the  religious  world.  Tfaeae 
sketches  relate  to  the  missionary  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  fonn  an  appropriate  companion  to  the  Lift  of 
Christ  by  the  same  author. 

The  Messrs.  Bangs  are  also  agents  for  other  puWishioj 
houses  of  London,  and  hold  out  to  book  collectors  in  ib« 
country  very  fiattering  inducements  to  stock  their sbehe* 
with  useful  auJ  entertaining  works  in  choice  and  ck^d 
editions.  Our  city  reader=  wJM  find  a  large  aasortoif  r.l  ^ 
I  hem  ui  Uic  buuktiturc  of  A.  Monia,  1*7  31aiu  SJtreoU 
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Axglo-Amkrican  Ijtkraturx  and  Manners.  Prom 
ike  French  of  Philakete  Chasles,  Profeesor  in  the 
College  of  Fraoce.  New  York :  Charles  Scrihiier,  145 
NaMaa  Street.  1852.  [From  J.  VV.  Randolph,  121, 
Main  Street. 

M.  Fhflmrdte  Chaales  ban  been  for  years  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  contributors  to  the  Revtte  dee  deux  Mondee 
and  otberof  the  more  important  literary  journals  of  France, 
and  has  exhibitt<<]  a  larger  and  juster  acquaintance  with 
the  genius  and  institutions  of  our  country  than  any  of 
his  confrere:  We  recollect  that  the  earliest  recognition 
of  the  literary  merits  of  Poe,  across  the  water,  came  from 
his  pen.  In  the  present  work,  M.  Chasles'  abilities  as  a 
criiJc  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  survey  (neither 
Tfry  extended  or  minute,  it  is  true)  of  what  the  American 
intellect  has  produced.  As  presenting  us  with  the  opin- 
ions of  a  thoughtful  and  educated  Frenchman,  the  book 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  translation  is  easy  and  ele- 
gant, and  bears  marks  of  fidelity.  In  typography  and 
externals  the  volume  is  oue  of  the  handsomest  overissued 
Crom  the  press  of  Mr.  Scribner. 


Spiers  and  Surenne*8  French  and  English  Pro- 
KOCNCINO  DicTiONART.  By  A*  Spier»,  Profeeeor  of 
EugiUk  mi  the  National  CoUege  of  Bonaparte  (Parte) 
attd  ike  NaUonal  8ckool  of  Civil  Kngiaeere^  etc.  Care- 
fully revised,  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  d&c.  &c.  By 
G,  P.  QmackenboM,  A.  M.  New  York  :  D.  Appletou 
&  Company,  200  Broadway.  1852.  [From  Nosh  & 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  lexicographer,  of  all  makers  of  books,  has  before 
him  the  dreariest  and  most  difficult  task-work,  and  must 
be  content  with  the  smallest  returns  in  the  way  of  appre- 
ciacioa  of  his  labors.  If  his  volume  is  a  good  one,  we 
accept  it  as  nse/ii]  to  us,  without  reflecting  upon  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  compiler,  or  the  vast  amount 
of  patient  effort  and  of  learned  discrimination  too,  in- 
volyed  in  the  compilation.  If  it  turns  out  a  bad  one,  if 
we  are  led  astray  by  it  as  to  a  single  word,  we  cuff  the 
responsible  party  without  mercy.  Now  we  think  for  the 
Dictionary  before  us  too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
awarded,  first  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  having  executed  the  orig- 
inal work,  secondly  to  the  American  Editor  for  the  valu- 
able service  he  has  rendered  in  combining  with  it  the  ac- 
curate system  of  pronunciation  of  Surenne,  and  tliirdly, 
to  the  Appletons  for  their  enterprise  in  bringing  out  the 
whole  in  so  excellent  a  form.  Indeed  the  volume  is  just 
whai  is  wanted  by  scholars  and  literary  men  throughout 
the  country,  and  will  supersede  at  once  upon  thev  shelves 
the  antiquated  lexicons  of  Boyer  and  Chambaud* 


Plantation  and  Farm  ImtrueUon^UegvlaJHot^Recori^ 
IntentoTff  and  Account  Book,  For  the  use  ^f  Mana* 
gere  on  Eeiatee.  By  a  Sodthern  Planter.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 
18S2. 

A  friend,  in  whose  judgment  we  have  gteal  cwi&dence, 
and  who  is  one  of. the  best  farmers  tn  Virginia,  assures  us 
that  this  publication  is  one  of  real  value  lo  Southern  ag- 
riculturists. As  there  is  a  wide  field  before  it>  the  pub- 
lisher ought  therefore  to  expect  for  k  a  large  circu4ation. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  book,  we  may  say  that  it  contains  foi^ 
Diulos  for  a  daily  record  of  planMition  woiit{  for  «n  in- 


ventory of  negroes  with  the  quantity  of  clothing,  tools 
and  medicines  given  them,  and  a  register  of  their  births, 
deaths  and  marriages ;  for  a  list  of  stock  ;  for  a  statement 
of  produce  mode  by  the  proprietor,  &.c.,  6cc.^ — to  all  of 
which  are  prefixed  some  useful  hints  to  overseers  as  to 
plantation  management.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up  and 
is  offered  at  a  very  moderate  price. 


The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by 
Robert  Chambert,  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol  III.  New 
York  i  Harper  6c  Brothers.  1862.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

We  have  already  adverted,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
previous  volumes,  to  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  edition 
of  Bums — the  interspersion  of  the  poems  throughout  the 
biography  in  the  order  of  their  composition.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  charming  one,  containing,  as  it  does,  many 
of  the  sweetest  of  the  Scottish  bard's  effusions  and  soiuo 
of  the  most  interesting  incideuts  of  his  life. 


Anna  Hammer  ;  A  Tale  rf  Contemporary  German  Life. 
Tranelatedfrom  ilte  German  of  Temme,  By  Alfred 
H,  Guerueey,  New  York :  Harper  dc  Brothers,  Frank- 
lui  Square.    1852.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Temme,  the  author  of  this  work,  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  attempt  made  in  1848  at  a  German  Unk>n.  He 
is  evidently  without  much  experience  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, and  the  "  Tale**  before  us,  considered  as  a  dramatic 
performance,  is  entitled  to  no  high  praise.  But  as  a  series 
of  descriptive  sketches  forcibly  illustrating  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  German  States,  and  setting  forth,  in  a 
strong  light,  the  tyranny  of  the  petty  nionarchs  who  rale 
the  German  people,  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 
We  cannot  wonder,  after  reading  *'  Anna  Hammer,*'  that 
so  many  thousands  of  Germans  are  annually  flocking  to 
the  shores  of  America. 


EvENiNca  at  Donaldson  Manor,  or.  The  Ckrieimat 
GueeU  By  Maria  J.  JUelntoeh,  author  of  the  **  Two 
Lives,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Company, 
20U  Broadway,  and  16  Little  Britain,  London.  1863. 
[From  Nash  6l  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

Apropos  of  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season,  the 
Appletons  have  put  forth  a  new  revised  edition  of  this 
pleasant  little  Christmas  volume.  It  is  one  of  those 
lieakhful  and  cheeH'ul  works  of  the  imagination,  which 
delight  us  with  their  pleasantry  and  improve  us  by  their 
moral  tone,  and  of  which  we  can  never  have  too  many. 


Pioneer  Women  of  the  West.  By  Mrs.  EUei.  Au^ 
tkor  of  "  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,'* 
etc.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  146  Nassau  Street. 
1852.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Mrs.  EUet's  former  volumes  of  fomale  biography  were 
received  with  great  favor  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
present  work  will  be  found,  in  no  degree,  inforior  to  them, 
and  possesses,  perhaps,  a  more  direct  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  refers  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  many 
now  livings  The  trialf  and  experiences  of  those  heroic 
women  wIm  £rat  breved  the  dangen  of  our  frontiercoun* 
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try,  thfir  social  habitudes  nnd  primitive  pnjoyments  are 
narrated  by  Mrs.  Ellct  with  rure  fidelity  and  spirit.  A 
woman  alone  could  have  produced  sncli  a  volume,  for  we 
recognize  in  a  thosand  little  delicate  touches  of  the  wri- 
ter, a  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  embarrabsmenta  of  the 
subjects  of  the  narrative  cjuite  foreign  to  the  male  char- 
acter. Mr.  Scribuer  has  given  us  the  **  Pioneer  Women 
of  the  West"  in  his  best  style  of  publication. 


I  their  minds  are  most  easily  impresaed.  Mr.  Griffin's  pub- 
lications of  course  are  Gne  from  such  objectioas  and  are 
exactly  what  is  wanted.  Mr.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  Gea- 
eral  Agent  for  their  sale  is  now  in  Virginia,  and  we  hop; 
he  will  meet  with  general  encouragement  at  tkc  handf  d 
our  teachers. 


From  Messrs.  Nash  &  WoodhoiiPe,  the  Richmond 
agents,  we  have  received  the  Edinburgh  and  North  Brit- 
ish Review*  for  the  summer  quarter,  and  BlaeUwootTM 
Magazine  for  September.  The  Edinburgh  contains  some 
strong  articles,  mostly  on  topics  of  local  interest,  but  is 
not  we  think  as  pleai^ant  reading  as  usual.  The  paper 
on  Piedmont  though  short,  is  au  acceptable  sketch  of  the 
present  condition  of  tliat  unhapjty  country.  The  North 
British  opens  with  a  fine  article  on  Jeffrey,  which  is  well 
followed  up  by  some  literary  recreations  in  Ornithology. 
The  critique  on  American  Poetry  is  beyond  all  question 
the  most  stupid  thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  journal, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  wrong  in  every  conclusion  at  which 
it  arrives,  save  in  the  estimate  it  places  on  Poe's  Raven. 
The  '  learned  Thebau'  who  writes  the  article  concludes 
with  laying  down  certain  rules  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can poets,  for  which  no  doubt  this  large  class  will  send 
him  a  vote  of  llianks.  Blackwood  is  delightful.  It  too 
contains  a  review  of  Lord  Cockbum's  Life  of  Jeffrey, 
with  a  continuation  of  "  Katie  Stewart,"  and  another  in- 
stalment of  '  My  Novel.*  We  wish  Bulwer  could  re- 
write this  twelfth  book  of  Plsidtratus  Caxion's  exquisite 
story,  and  strike  out  all  that  melodramatic  nonsense  of 
the  Count  Peschiera's  midnight  villainy,  which  seems 
very  much  out  of  its  latitude  on  the  Thames.  It  reminds 
us  too  much  of  his  earlier  works  to  appear  consistent  with 
the  foregoing  chapters  of  *  My  Novel,'  which  we  had  con- 
fidently expected  would  prove  altogether  the  finest  pro- 
duction of  his  genius.  We  subjoin  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  get  either  of  these  works, 
a  list  of  the  rates  of  subscription— 

Terms. — Payment  to  be  made  in  Advance, 


For  any  one  of -the  four  Reviews, 

For  any  two  do 

For  any  three  do 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews,    - 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 

The  office  of  publication  is  at  79Fulton  St.  New  York, 
(Leonard,  Scott  &>  Co.,)  but  any  or  all  of  the  works  can 
be  supplied  by  Nash  Sl  Woodhouse  of  this  city. 


|3  00  per  ann< 

5  00 

700 

800 

3  00 

900 
10  00 


u 
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Mr.  B*  F.  Griffin  of  Macon,  Georgia,  is  engaged  in  an 
emeiprise  which  deserves  the  support  of  the  whole 
South — the  publication  of  Soutliern  School  Books.  A 
package  of  these  is  now  before  us  consisting  of  **  The 
Apalachian  Primer,"  *'The  Apaiachian  Reader,"  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3.  **  The  Southern  Orator"  and  Griffin's  "  History 
«f  the  United  States."  We  have  looked  over  with  some 
care  andean  safely  recommend  them  to  the  use  of  South- 
em  teachers.  It  has  too  long  been  a  habit  with  us  to  rely 
^pon  New  England  writers  and  publishers  for  such  books, 
and  in  this  manner  rudimentary  volumes  filled  with  mis- 
chievous and  covert  assaults  upon  slavery  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Soutkeni  children  at  an  age  when 


We  feel  great  pride  in  referring  to  the  brilliant  8ucce« 
which  has  attended  the  work  of  a  Southern  artist,  Mr.T. 
B.  Welch  of  South  Carolina,  in  giving  the  public  by  far 
the  handsomest  steel  engraving  ever  issued  of  Gcom 
Washington.    It  is  a  copy  of  the  head  and  bust  from  Stu- 
art's only  original  portrait  in  the  Athenaeum  at  Boston, 
and  was  engraved,  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  Thomas  Sully,  the  emment  painter  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Robert  King  of  New  Orleans,  the  sole  agent  for  Mr- 
ginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  placed  in  oor 
hands  a  number  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  thebeaatv 
and  excellence  of  the  work,  among  which  are  letters  from 
Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  and  Alison,  the  historian,  bat  ve 
confess  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection, to  ns  at  least, 
is  one  from  the  venerable  George  W.  P.  Custis  of  Arling- 
ton.   After  attesting  the  accuracy  of  the  likaaess,  (and 
Mr.  Custis's  testimony  is  worth  mors  upon  thw  point  than 
that  of  any  other  living  man.)  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  Stuart's  picture — "  The  splendM  original  from 
which  your  engraving  has  been  taken,  should  of  right, 
rather  have  adorned  the  walls  of  Arlington  House  among 
the  other  Washington  Treasures,  than  the  walls  of  tbe 
Athenaeum  in  Boston.    The  history  of  the  painting  is 
simply  this  :  it  was  painted  for  Mrs,  Washington,  A/Ur 
the  sittings  for  the  picture  for  the  Marquis  of  Lanadomie, 
the  Chief  declared  he  would  sit  no  more  for  any  one.  Mn. 
Washington,  desirous  of  having  an  original  by  Stuart,  to 
place  among  the  family  pictures  at  Mt.  Vernon,  entreated 
the  Chief  to  sit  once  more  for  her,  Stuart  being  deskoss 
of  painting  another  original  with  a  view  to  some  improve- 
menu.    The  bargain  was  concluded,  Stuart  was  to  make 
certain  copies  and  then  the  last  original  was  to  hare  been 
handed  over  to  Mrs.  Washington.    On  the  deadi  of  the 
Chief,  Mrs.  W.  applied  for  the  picture,  both  by  letter  and 
throiigii  the  good  offices  of  gentlemen  then  near  the  fvai- 
dencc  of  the  artist.    On  the  death  of  the  venerable  Lad j, 
she  bequeathed  all  the  Family  Pictures  to  me ;  I  wrote  to 
Stuart  and  ofiered  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  original,  al- 
though it  was  to  have  been  the  property  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington **  without  money  and  without  price."    AH  efforts 
of  all  parties  failed.    Stuart  died,  and  the  original,  that 
should  have  been  mine,  was  sold  by  his  hears  to  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum." 

Mr.  King,  the  Virginia  agent,  is  now  in  Riehmood  aad 
is  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  that  may  be  given  for  the  es- 
graving,  either  with  or  without  the  frame,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 


Our  pleasant  and  ezcftlleat  contemporary,  the  KMuk- 
erbocAer  of  New  York,  continues  to  pay  us  agreeable 
visits.    The  Editorial  **  gossip"  is  quite  as  racy  as  ever. 

Tile  Literary  World  also  comes  to  os  with  the  most 
satisfactory  regularity,  filled  with  elegant  and  pointed 
criticism,  and  fully  **  posted  op"  as  to  all  the  latest  iteau 
of  literary  intelligence. 


Notices  of  many  new  works  and  collegiaia  addicssn 
are  unavoidably  deferred  till  the  aexC  oumber  of  the  Mes- 
senger from  want  of  room. 
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Campo  da  Acclatna^do;  Fountain;  Vaccine  In- 
itituU  ;  A  Bachelor' 9  Country  Lodge ;  Cos- 
tume ;  Reception  of  American  Minister  Afloat ; 
Assimilated  rank  conferred  on  Citizens ;  Privi- 
lege of  the  starboard  side  illustrated  by  an  old 
Anecdote ;  General  notions  about  the  position  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Navy  j  Tli/e  good  of 
the  Service;  Nautical  nomenclature;  Officers 
proper;  Line  and  Staff ;  Sea  officers;  Idlers; 
Non-combatants;  Civil  Officers. 


Tuesday  May  9<A.— Set  oQt  about  noon  with 
two  friends  to  visit  a  valetudinary  who  is  sojourn- 
iug  about  five  miles  out  of  town.  We  drove 
through  the  city  across  the  Caropo  da  Acclama- 
cao  to  a  road  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  San 
Cristavao,  or  Boa  Vista,  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  about  four  miles  from  the 
Campo;  it  is  represented  to  be  in  all  respects  a 
(ielightful  spot.  It  was  presented  by  a  private 
citizen  to  King  John  Vf.,  the  grandfather  of 
Dom  Pedro  If.,  the  present  occupant. 

This  Field  of  Acclamation  was  originally 
called  Campo  de  Santa  Anna,  and  probably  ac- 
quired a  new  title  i*om  being  the  site  of  popular 
demonstrations  on  various  great  national  occa- 
sions, including  the  acclamation  of  Dom  Pedro  I., 
00  the  12tb  of  October,  1822,  when,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred   thousand  people  were  assembled  iu  it. 

This  Caropo  da  AcclamaQao.  or  as  it  is  also 
called,  Campo  da  Honra,  is  an  irregular,  oblong 
quadrangle,  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  by  far 
the  largest  public  square  in  the  city.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  old  and  newer  parts  of  the  town.  On 
ODe  side  the  Senate  House  stands  conspicuously, 
though  it  has  no  architectural  pretensions  to  con- 
sideration, being  a  plain  edifice  of  two  stories. 
The  square  boasts  a  fouutain  surrounded  by  eight 
columns,  which  support  lamps  for  its  illumina- 
tion at  night;  the  water  flows  constantly  into  two 
iiiri^e  stone  basins  or  reservoirs  which  are 
used  in  common,  as  lavatories  by  scores  of 
hlaclc  laundry  damsels,  whose  voices  are  gener- 
ally heard  at  a  distance,  above  the  splash  and 
crack  of  the  linen  garments  wherewith  they 
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thresh  the  stony  margin  of  the  cisterns,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  them  clean.  The  cheerful 
voice  and  merry  laugh  constitute  a  tolerably  sure 
•«ign  that  working  people  are  inwardly  content, 
for  your  habitually  hungry  folks  are  habitually 
strangers  to  mirlhfulness. 

The  ''  Camara  Municipal,"  that  is,  the  cham- 
bers or  offices  of  the  city  authorities;  the  National 
Museum,  and  the  Vaccine  Institute,  devised  (and 
ably  sustained)  to  extend  gratuitously  the  vaccine 
protection  agaiust  small-pox,  are  also  on  this 
square.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  encounter  slaves  and  others  lounging 
about  the  streets,  covered  iu  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox. Unprotected  persons  were  thus  constantly 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  this  loathsome 
malady. 

After  pursuing  the  Boa  Vista  road  for  a  mile, 
we  turned  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  to- 
wards Tejuco,  a  peak  three  thousand  feet  high. 
A  ride  of  five  or  six  miles  brought  us  into  an 
amphitheatre  of  green  clad  hills.  We  alighted  at 
a  house,  built  on  a  gentle  elevation  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  earthy  basin;  ahd  in  all  directions 
from  this  po'nt  the  eye  met  lovely  and  pictur- 
esque views.  The  bright  tropical  foliage,  and 
the  numerous  white  villas  contrasting  with  it, 
conspire,  under  the  influence  of  a  clear  blue  sky 
and  delicious  air,  to  delight  the  senses.  The 
house  is  a  one  story  cottage-like  structure  with 
high  steps,  surrounded  by  a  broad  piazza,  fur- 
nished with  swinging  hammocks  and  comforta- 
ble arm  chairs.  The  rooms  are  large  and  the 
ceilings  lofty ;  and  their  number  is  sufficient  to 
lodge  quite  a  numerous  family.  It  is  occupied 
by  an  American  gentleman  who  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove his  worldly  estate  by  labor  in  some  branch 
of  Brazilian  commerce.  From  eight  o'clock  iu 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  is 
at  the  counting  house  or  '*on  change;"  but  the 
rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  except  only  the 
time  on  the  road  back  and  forth,  are  passed  at 
this  retreat  amidst  most  enchanting  scenery  and 
beautiful  flowers.  These  are  bachelor  quarters, 
where  one  is  free  to  enjoy  that  robe-de-chambre- 
and-embroidered-slipper  sort  of  life,  which  na- 
tives of  temperate  regions  are  disposed  to  find 
agreeable  in  the  torrid  zone.  Very  hot  weather 
forbids  an  easy  and  contented  observance  of  the 
rules  of  costume  which  prevail  in  high  latitudes; 
and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  ladies  can  render 
broad  cloth  coats  and  leather  boots  bearable  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  where  oioBt  persons 
sigh  for 

**  Very  thin  clothing  and  but  little  of  it." 

A  round  jacket  of  linen  instead  of  a  coat;  a  rib- 
bon around  the  neck  instead  of  a  cravat  or  stock, 
and  light  pumps  or  slippers  in  place  of  boots,  are 
in  accordance  with  comfort;  and  they  would  be 
in  accordance  with  taste  also,  were  it  not  for  the 
arbitrary  rules  of  the  jade  Fashion,  wi)o  has 
doubtlessly  been  influenced  by  her  sex  to  favor 
the  ladies  in  her  leg;islative  acts.  Why  such  ar- 
ticles of  attire  should  be,  under  her  rule,  immo- 
dest or  unfit  envelopes  of  gentlemen  when  ladies 
are  present  on  hot  days,  I  do  not  know;  nor  do 
I  understand  that  conventional  contradiction, 
which  makes  the  fulness  of  female  costume  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  surface — trunk  and 
extromities — left  unscreened  from  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  the  public.  I  desire  not  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  f  admire  that  fashion  of  full-dress, 
although  I  do  not  perceive  why  Fashion  should 
permit  womankind  -to  enjoy  its  provisions  for 
coolness  in  hot  climates,  while  she  insists  upon 
covering  mankind  to  the  chin  in  artificial  fabrics 
of  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  a  na- 
tural growth  to  hide  the  mouth  and  cheeks. 

Atthisbachelorretreat,  we  found  full  preparation 
for  a  bachelor  welcome  and  hospitality.  The  whole 
menage  seemed  to  be  carefully  conducted  with 
R  view  to  a  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life;  and,  al- 
though ladies  may  doubt  the  statement,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  every 
where  prevailed.  Our  valetudinary  friend  receiv- 
ed us,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  **  did 
the  honors'*  of  the  establishment. 

We  dined  and  returned  to  the  ship  before  the 
evening  gun  was  fired. 

May  lOM. — The  American  Minister  dined  to- 
day with  the  Commodore  on  board  of  the  flag- 
ship. A  salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  the  usual 
military  ceremonies  marked  the  reception  of  the 
distinguished  civil  officer.  According  to  techni- 
cal meaning  the  person  whose  presence  is  recog- 
nised by  such  formalities,  possesses  a  military 
rank,  either  lineal,  relative  or  assimilated.  In 
the  case  of  Consuls,  Ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents  of  various  grades,  these  ceremouies  are 
graduated  according  to  an  assumed  or  an  estab- 
lished assimilated  rank,  which  carries  with  it, 
however,  no  authority  to  command.  Though  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  should  be  received  on 
hoard  one  of  our  public  ships  with  all  the  formal- 
ities which  mark  the  reception  of  an  admiral, 
and  thus  he  should  be  acknowledged  to  possess 
assimilated  rank  with  admirals,  he  does  not  pos- 
sess any  authority  or  right  to  command  as  an  ad- 
mirnl  in  the  military  or  uaval  community.  It  is 
simply  the  military  mode  of  extending  courtesy, 


of  showing  respect  to  persons  who  merit  distia* 
guished  consideration,  either  through  their  official 
position  as  civilians  or  through  their  public  virtues. 
The  reception  of  men  distinguished  as  philoso- 
phers, as  poets,  as  literary  men,  and  as  states- 
men, though  at  the  time  they  held  no  office,  either 
civil  or  military,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
observance  of  military  formalities  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  their  standing  as  eatiroated  bj 
the  officer  in  command.     There  is  no  military 
law  or  usage  which  confines  these  formalities  ex- 
clusively to  officers  of  the  line  in  military  organ- 
izations.    It  is,  however,  believed  by  very  maov, 
both  in  the  army  and  navy,  that  line  officers  are 
reluctant  to  admit  that  staff-offieerB  shouki  be 
entitled  to  an  assimilated  rank,  and  c^nseqnently 
to  the  military  honors  which  inure  to  it.    Within 
ten  years,  assistant  aorgeous,  who  have  always 
held  commissions  sanctioned  by  tie  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  estimation  of  the  office  by  the  go- 
vernment, entered  and  left  Americau  ships  of 
war  almost  without  any  military  observance,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  in  many  instances  required 
to  go  and  come  by  the  "larboard**  or  *' port*' 
side,  which  was  common  to  the  "forward**  offi- 
cers, privates  and  servants;  and  any  attempt  to 
compel  any  commissioned  officer  of  tbe  line  to 
pass  in  or  out  of  a  man-of-war  at  anchor  by  that 
side,  would   be  resented   as  an  mvasioo  of  bii 
official  dignity,  and  possibly  characterized  as  an 
act  of  cruelty  or  oppression.  Those  who  aspired 
to  the  character  of  exact  diaciplinariaos,  were 
punctilious  on  this,  and  regarded  it  as  including 
a  point  of  honor.     When  eertai«  young  officers 
of  the  medical  corps  found  they  were  officially 
forbid  the  use  of  the  starboard  gangway,  and 
were  sometimes  reminded  that  tbe  staiboard  side 
of  the  quarter  deck  pertained,  as  a  promenader 
to  officers  of  the  cabin  and  war^-roem  messes 
exclusively,  and  while  any  of  those  were  preseot 
upon  it,  that  they  could  be  there  only  by  tbe  saf- 
fe ranee  or  courtesy  of  men  wboee  commissioos 
or  patents  of  authority  were,  verbally  and  lite- 
rally the  same  as  their  own,  they  felt  their  self- 
respect  and  pride  were  outraged,  and  tbey  were 
socially  degraded  far  below  the  point  lo  wbkrb 
their  office,  profession,  and  intelKgence  entitled 
them.     They  felt  positively  sure  that  neither  the 
public  interests  nor  the  discipline,  nor  tbe  subor- 
dination, nor  the  common  happinese  of  ibe  ship's 
compauy,  coukl  be  advanced,  either  eeparatelj 
or  conjointly,  as  sufficient  reasons  for  iosisbn^ 
that  assistant  surgeons  should  not  be  as  free  to 
use  the  starboard  gangway  and  the  starboard 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  as  any  other  officers 
holding  commissions  in  the  navy,  whetber  ia  the 
line  or  in  any  of  the  staff  departments.    Tbev 
could  not  estimate  ibemaelvea  to  be  either  soci- 
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■II?,  or  edacationally,  or  profeMionally  the  infe- 
riors of  any  geotleroan ;  but  they  did  not  for  an 
ioatant  inagine  they  were  not  to  be  oflicially  0ub- 
•rdinate,  and  at  all  times  cheerfully  respectful  to 
thelegittnaate  authority,  and  obedient  tu  the  law^ 
fal  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  ship,  or  to 
the  lawfal  orders  of  surgeons  with  whom  they 
were  associated. 

The  assHrCBMt  surgeons  of  the  time  in  question, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  that  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  military  etiquette,  which  excluded 
them  froiBChe  use  of  the  starboard  gangway,  and 
of  the  atarbeard  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  when 
aoy  member  oi  the  cabin  or  ward-room  messes 
was  spoR  ii,  was  founded  in  reason.  Whenever 
they  demanded  why  they  were  compelled  to  pass 
ia  and  out  of  the  ship  by  the  *'port"  gangway 
with  servants,  privates  *•  forward**  and  "war- 
rant" officers,  the  answer  was  always,  **  Because 
you  do  fiot  mess  in  the  ward-room,"  which  was 
equivalent  to  saying.  Because  you  do  not  inhabit 
a  fashiooaMe  or  aristocratic  quarter  in  the  com- 
munity. Tilts  argument  was  not  satisfactory, 
becaase  they  observed  almost  daily,  that  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  line  conferred  a  sort  of 
epbemenil,  assimilated  rank,  on  gentlemen  who 
belonged  to  «o  military  community  whatever,  by 
receiving  their  citizen  friends,  merchants  and 
others  from  the  shore,  at  the  starboard  gangway, 
with  the  military  ceremonies,  which  are  com- 
monly assigoed  to  lieutenants  of  the  line.  They 
observed  too,  that  assistant  surgeons  were  al- 
ways welcome  guests  in  the  ward-room  and  in 
the  cabin,  and  in  very  many  instances,  they  were 
tbe  constant  and  intimate  companions  or  friends 
of  those  very  gentlemen  of  the  line  who  were  the 
most  stubb«ra  observers  of  the  rule  of  etiquette, 
which  had  become  offensive.  Therefore,  they 
could  not  reasonably  suppose  the  application  of 
the  rule  was  made  through  personal  or  social 
prejudices. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1843,  a  ship  of  the  line 
of  the  United  States,  bearing  the  broad  pennaut 
of  a  commodore,  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  One  of  the  assistant  surgeons 
of  the  ship  had  become  an  intimate  companion 
and  friend  of  the  first  or  senior  lieuteuant.  A 
parly  had  been  formed  to  visit  either  the  Corco- 
vado  summit  or  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
assistant  surgeon,  who,  through  his  urbanity,  in- 
telligence and  gentlemauly  bearing,  was  very 
popular  with  all  grades,  had  been  invited  by 
officers  of  the  ward-room  to  join  in  the  excur- 
sion. He  had  received  "leave"  from  hisfrieud, 
the  6nC-lieutenant,  to  go  on  shore,  as  is  custom- 
ary. The  party  was  assembled  on  deck.  At 
the  lime,  a  boat  was  at  the  starboard  gangway 
to  take  the  gentlemen  of  the  ward-room  on  shore, 
aod  at  Che  oame  moment  another  boac  was  at 


tbe  "port^*  gangway  to  convey  the  ward-room 
steward  and  several  "warrant"  or  forward  offi- 
cers to  the  landing.  As  a  boat8wain*s  mate  be- 
gan to  "  pipe  the  side,"  and  the  two  side  boys 
assumed  their  stations,  the  assistant  surgeon  ad- 
vanced towards  the  starboard  gangway  to  enter 
the  boat  first,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which 
requires  the  junior  to  precede  the  senior  officers 
when  leaving  a  ship.  At  the  instant  he  reached 
the  gangway,  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorita- 
tive voice  of  his  friend,  the  first-lieutenant,  call- 
ing, "Doctor,  you  can*t  leave  the  ship  in  ward- 
room boat;  you  will  take  passage  in  the  boat 
from  the  port  side.'* 

The  mortification  and  astoDisbment  of  the  as- 
sistant surgeon  on  hearing  this  order,  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described.  He  hesitated  aa 
instant,  and  then  inquired  whether  the  first-lieu- 
tenant seriously  determined  that  he  should  not 
accompany  his  friends  of  the  ward-room  in  their 
t>oat.  The  reply  was  substantially,  "The  order 
is,  that  assistant  surgeons  can  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  ship  only  by  the  'port*  gangway.  Itis  among 
the  internal  regulations." 

"Then,  sir,"  replied  the  assistaut  surgeon,  "I 
shall  obey  the  order  by  remaining  on  board." 

"  You  can  use  your  pleasure,  sir,"  retorted  tbe 
lieutenant,  and  then  addressing  himself  to  tbe 
party  assembled  from  the  ward-room,  "  the  boat 
ii  at  your  service.*' 

After  the  flush  of  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  assistant  surgeon  argued  the  point  with  his  ^ 
friend,  who  entrenched  himself  behind  eertain  as- 
sertions and  tenets  universally  admitted  in  all 
military  governments.  The  lieutenant  was  sure 
that  the  military  efficiency  of  the  navy  must  be 
in  proportion  to  its  discipline;  and  there  could 
be  no  discipline  without  system  and  regulations. 
He  was  very  positive  in  his  belief  that  the  service 
would  soou  go  to that  perpetual  abode  of  sin- 
ning souls  with  a  monosyllabic  name — if  ai^ 
officer  or  man  were  f>ermitted  to  think  about  the 
propriety  of  an  order  from  the  first-lieutenant  bo- 
fore  obeying  it.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
the  usage  of  the  service,  and  what  were  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  the  ship,  without  bothering 
himself  to  study  out  whether  any  one  of  them 
was  uselef«8  or  not.  "That  is  the  Captain's  bu- 
siness; if  he  chooses  to  alter  his  internal  regula- 
tions to  suit  your  notions,"  kindly  remarked  the 
lieutenant,  "I  cannot  prevent  it;  but,  much  as  I 
like  you,  Doctor,  I  will  say,  if  I  wore  in  hie  place, 
I  would  not.  It  is  all  nonsense  for  you  to  sup- 
pose you  cannot  enjoy  yourself  as  much,  going 
over  tbe  *port*  as  over  the  starboanl  gangway; 
aud  if  you  choose,  for  such  a  silly  thing,  to  qua- 
rantine yourself  on  board  all  the  cruise,  you  have 
no  right  to  blame  me.  When  you  have  been  in 
service  as  loag  as  I  litve,  you  will  discover  It 
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doa*t  do  to  be  too  particular  about  tbe  kind  of 
orders  that  are  served  out.  You  would  have  got 
ashore  just  as  dry  aud  almost  as  soon  in  the  boat 
with,the  steward,  as  if  you  had  gone  over  the 
starboard  side  with  the  ward-room  officers. 
Come,  Doctor,  you  had  better  make  up  your 
mind  to  take  it  easy;  you  will  be  a  ward-room 
officer  yourself  one  of  these  days,  and  then  you 
will  understand  that  young  officers  should  have 
too  much  respect  for  superiors,  ever  to.  question 
their  orders.'* 

The  assistant  surgeon  appealed  to  the  Com- 
modore) but  was  met  by  a  similar  course  of  ar- 
gument. The  Commodore  felt  bound  to  sustain 
the  first-lieutenant,  and  he  could  not  hazard  the 
aubordioation  and  discipline  of  the  ship  by  alter- 
ing the  **  internal  regulations,'*  or  by  consenting 
to  any  evasion  of  them  to  gratify  assistant  sur- 
geons iu  their  new-fangled  notions*  According 
to  his  experience,  the  surgeons*  mates  of  old 
times  were  just  as  good  as  the  assistant  surgeons 
of  the  day — the  same  thing  under  another  name 
— and  he  was  very  sure  he  had  never  heard  that 
the  '*port'*  side  was  not  good  enough  for  them. 
He  deprecated  innovations  generally,  and  implied 
rather  than  distinctly  expressed  a  notion  that  the 
changing  the  title  of  surgeons*  mate  to  assistant 
surgeon,  (which  was  efiected  in  a  law  of  1828,) 
was  the  origin  of  a  good  deal  of  <Iiscontent  among 
the  young  docturs.  The  name,  assistant-surgeon, 
sounded  better,  and  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  bore  it.  entitled  them  to  more  consideration 
and  greater  privileges  than  the  old  fashioned  sur- 
geons' mates.  But,  iu  his  opinion,  there  never 
was  a  greater  mistake,  and  he  had  determined, 
as  far  as  he  bad  power,  **to  put  down**  all  ab- 
surd pretensions  to  the  starboard  side,  pretensions 
which  would  some  day  destroy  the  pride  of  our 
gallant  navy,  and  then  Congress  would  regret, 
that  it  had  not  listened  to  tbe  old  men,  tbe  vete- 
rans of  the  service,  who  know  that  tbe  captains 
of  the  navy  cannot  have  too  large  a  discretion 
for  the  glory  of  our  flag.  A  man  can  never  ac- 
complish any  thing  great,  if  be  is  forced  to  move 
on  tip-toe,  picking  bis  way  among  the  fancied 
rights  and  privileges,  for  fear  of  jostling  some 
new  fledged  ^*  idler.**  He  knew  he  was  as  lib- 
eral in  h\s  views  as  any  man,  but  he  had  **  the 
good  of  the  service"  at  heart,  and,  though  he 
was  sure  he  could  never  be  recoiiriled  to  see  as- 
sistant surgeons  clothed  with  a  ri^ht  to  the  star- 
board side,  he  was  firm  in  the  opinion  that  ''  the 
good  of  the  service**  required  thnt  the  c?iptain 
should  have  complete,  enrire  and  unlimited 
control  over  every  officer  and  man  on  board  ship. 
They  should  know  they  are  dependent,  while 
afloat,  upon  the  supreme  will  of  the  captain  for 
every  ihiiig,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied,  that,  when 
he  refuses  to  grant  a  request  of  any  kind,  the  re- 


fusal is  for  **tbe  good  of  the  service,**  exclusivelj. 
A  true  hearted,  gallant  officer  of  the  oavy  io 
command  of  a  frigate  or  ship-of-tbe-line,  feels  all 
tbe  solicitude  of  a  father  of  a  family,  and  kind  of 
parental  responsibility  for  the  respectability  of 
the  family  name.     He  is  far  above  those  senti- 
ments which  are  apt  to  grow  up  where  there  is 
rivalry  or  competition ;  he  can  have  do  prejudices, 
no  petty  or  mean  jealousies  against  subordinates 
whom   he  regards  as  children;  but   the  moment 
his  generosity  or  liberality  is  doubted,  by  giving 
his  inferiors  rights  and  privileges  by  law,  which 
are  calculated  to  create  a  prepoeteroos  notion 
that  they  may  be,  in  some  respects  at  least  inde- 
pendent of,  if  not  equal  to  their  commander,  be 
must  then  begin  to  feel  that  bis  judgment,  gene- 
rosity, benevolence  and  universal  knowledge,  are 
no  longer  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment.    He  will  reason  with  himaelf  io  vain  to 
heal  the  wound  which  must  be  made,  when  be 
learns  for  the  first  time,  tbe  navy  department 
imagines,  it  is  possible,  a  captain  may  do  wroo^. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable;  be  will  see  *Mhe 
good  of  the  service  '*  is  no  longer  entrusted  to 
his  sole  keeping,  and  he  will  sit  crest-fallen  and 
alone  in  his  cabin,  brooding  over  tbe  iropeodhig 
ruin  of  the  naval  service  which  be  bad  loved  from 
boyhood  up,  and  what  will  be  the  result?    Tbe 
**good  of  the  service*'  will  be  destroyed  through 
crimping  and   confining  the  captains  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority;  their  pride  and  spirit  will  be 
gone,  aud  iu  event  of  a  war,  the  influence  will 
be  seen  by  the  nation  when  it  is  too  late.  Tbeo, 
he  desired   to   know   what  possible    advantage 
would  inure  to  the  governmept  of  the  United 
States,  by  permitting  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
navy  to  use  the  starboard  side,  just  as  if  tbey 
were  ward-room  officers:    be    admitted   there 
might  be,  but  he  was  free  to  confess  that  for  bis 
part,  he  could  not  see  it  for  the  life  of  him. 

When  the  assistant  surgeon  ventured  to  ask  if 
the  navy,  or  any  public  or  private  interest  couki 
bo  injured  iu  tbe  most  trilling  degree,  by  per- 
mitting him  to  use  the  starboard  gangway,  tbe 
commodore  bestowed  upon  him  a  look  of  com- 
miseration, aud  endeavored  to  impress  upon  bii 
young  mind  that  such  a  view  of  the  subject  could 
not  be  for  one  moment  entertained.  "Tbe  good 
of  the  service"  only,  was  to  be  looked  to  io  all 
cases.  The  question  was,  will  it  benefit  the 
navy,  and  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  aSma- 
tively  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  yield  hi«  pri- 
vate convictions,  and  place  assistant  surgeons oa 
a  footing  with  ward-room  officers.  Yet,  evea 
supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  coaid  be 
shown  that  such  a  change  in  the  long  establish- 
ed usage  of  the  service  could  not  injure  any  per- 
son or  interest,  he  would  be  slow  to  cooclnde 
that  such  a  reasoa  was  6uiicteot»  bectoM  1m 
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would  be  the  last  man,  be  hoped,  to  favor  any 
man,  or  claaa  of  men,  in  an  attempt  to  make  use 
of  the  public  service,  merely  for  their  private 
beaefit,  without  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  government  which  he  had  the  honor  to  serve. 
Men  might  do  many  things  for  their  own  grati- 
fication without  any  injury  whatever  to  others, 
but  that  fact  in  itself  was  not  i^  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  be  permitted.  He  argued  that 
a  young  gentleman  might  find  great  pleasure  in 
kissing  a  lady,  but  he  could  not  be  justified  in 
takiog  such  a  liberty,  on  a  plea  that  the  kissing, 
flo  far  from  doing  an  injury,  would  be,  probably, 
agreeable  to  her. 

The  assistant  surgeon  next  urged  that  there 
were  then  already  several  ships,  on  board  of 
which,  the  assistant  surgeons  messed  in  the  ward- 
room by  invitation,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  preva- 
leut  opinion  among  lieutenants,  that  assistant 
surgeons  should  be  ward-room  officers.  Some 
lieutenants,  however,  were  opposed  to  inviting 
SMtstant  surgeons  into  the  mess;  but,  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
regulation  or  law,  to  make  them  members  of  the 
ward-roona  mess.  It  was  not  apparent  that  any 
iojury  whatever  had  accrued  to  discipline,  from 
the  fact  that  assistant  surgeons  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  enjoyed,  through  courtesy,  the  privile- 
gef  and  starboard -side  honors  of  ward-room 
officers. 

The  Commodore  was  aware  of  those  cases  of 
<leparture  from  the  usage  of  the  service,  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  that,  although  no  injury  to  disci- 
pliae  was  yet  manifest,  still  it  might  not  come.  He 
supposed  the  assistant  surgeons  who  had  won  so 
much  consideration  by  their  deportment,  were 
gentlemen  of  rare  good  sense  and  education,  and 
would  not  presume  to  arrogate  any  thiug  beyond 
the  courtesies  voluntarily  extended  to  them  by 
the  **  deck  "  officers.  He  feared,  however,  that 
if  assistant  surgeons  were  placed  at  once  in  the 
ward -room,  without  any  opportunity  to  learn 
subordination,  the  surgeons  might  find  great  dffi- 
culty  in  controlling  them ;  the  young  are  too  apt 
to  over-estimate  their  abilities  and  importance, 
and  to  seek  every  opportunity  to  set  up  as  equals 
of  their  seniors,  and  those  assistants,  (and  he  did 
not  doubt  there  might  be  many  of  the  sort,)  who 
entertained  extravagant  opinions  of  themselves, 
would  soon  get  to  be  above  their  business,  and 
become  insufferably  insubordinate  and  disrespect- 
ful to  the  old  surgeons.  He  was  quite  sure  that, 
if  he  were  a  surgeon,  be  should  strenuously  op- 
pose any  regulation  which  would  elevate  assis- 
tant surgeons  to  the  dignity  of  the  ward-room 
mess.  The  ward-room  was  crowded  too  full  al- 
ready, and  he  could  not  refrain  from  believing 
the  mess  would  be  more  comfortable,  if  some  of 
the  *'idlera"  and  **non-combataut0"  were  other- 


wheres accommodated.  Jo  his  opinion,  no  gen- 
tleman should  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  ward- 
room until  after  he  had  served  a  sufficient  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  s/eerage,  to  be  thoroughly 
**  broken  in  **  to  discipline  and  subordination.  If 
pursers,  chaplains  and  secretaries  were  obliged 
to  live  two  or  three  years  iu  the  steerage,  instead 
of  coming  from  shore  directly  into  the  ward- 
room **it  would  be  better  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice." They  would  learn  there,  what  they  can 
learn  no  where  else.  He  admitted  that  the 
**deck"  officers,  as  he  denominated  those  of  the 
liue,  were  subordinate,  the  junior  to  the  senior, 
and  the  first- lieutenant  did  not  find  those  of  less 
rank  in  his  grade  were  reluctant  to  obey  in  con- 
sequence of  familiar  association  in  the  mess; 
and  he  was  aware,  too,  that  in  the  army,  all  the 
officers  of  a  regiment,  holding  commissions  of 
every  grade  and  rank,  were  often  associated  in 
one  mess,  and  the  youngest  sometimes  presided 
at  table,  without  injury  to  discipline,  which,  to 
him.  was  a  very  unaccountable  circumstance. 
He  felt  quite  sure  the  command  of  the  ship  would 
be  very  insecure  if  lieutenants  were  permitted  to 
mess  in  the  cabin  with  their  commander;  and  it 
was  a  wonder  to  him  how  masters  of  merchant 
ships,  in  which  it  was  the  universal  custom  for 
the  captain  and  all  his  mates  to  live  together  in 
the  cabin,  managed  to  retain  such  discipline  and 
subordination ;  but  he  fancied  it  was  because  they 
bad  been  **  broken  in,*'  before  the  mast.  The 
fact  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  captain  of  a 
ship  should  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
from  whose  decision,  on  all  subjects,  there  could 
be  no  appeal  by  inferiors;  and  to  retain  a  proper 
supremacy,  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  hedged 
round  by  all  kinds  of  formalities  and  ceremonies 
calculated  to  inspire  all  with  a  kind  of  dreadful 
respect  for  his  presence  and  name.  He  believed 
that  the  lieutenants  of  modern  times  did  not  re- 
gard a  captain  with  as  much  awe  as  was  neces- 
sary for  "the  good  of  the  service.**  He  remem- 
bered the  time  when  he  was  a  midshipman  and 
a  lieutenant:  then  he  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  cutting  ofi*his  right  hand  as  to  have  lodged  at 
the  same  hotel  with  his  captain;  and  as  a  mid- 
shipman, he  had  too  much  deference  for  his  com- 
mander to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street; 
but  since  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  notions  had 
sprung  up,  and  inuovations  had  crept  into  the 
service,  lieutenants  not  only  lodged  at  the  same 
hotels  with  captains,  but  some  of  them  were  so 
forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  their  superiors,  that 
they  would  even  remain  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  quarter  deck,  perfectly  self-possessed,  in  the 
presence  of  their  commander;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  assistant  surgeons  aspired  to 
the  ward  room;  and  he  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  nou'-combatauts  regarded  themselveg 
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to  be  OQ  a  footiug  with  **  officers  proper  "  of  the 
uavy. 

Such  were  the  views  and  opinions  which  ex- 
isted ten  years  ago.  Certain  slang  terms  frona 
long  use  had  become  technical  to  the  navy,  the 
officers  of  which  had  little  leisure,  even  if  they 
had  an  inclination,  to  attend  strictly  to  philology, 
or  verbal  definitions.  Officers  of  the  line  were 
termed  '^officers  proper  of  the  navy,"  probably 
because  the  word  **  line**  was  and  is  appropri- 
ately used  in  the  army ;  and  in  the  ancient  days 
of  the  Ben  Bows  and  Von  Tromps  an  affectation 
of  contempt  for  every  thing  belonging  to  a  sol- 
dier was  popular  among  sea-faring  people,  par- 
ticularly of  England  and  of  the  United  States. 
Common  sailors,  generally  an  ignorant  and  il- 
literate class,  it  is  well  known,  entertained  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  marines  and  of  all  other 
soldiers ;  an  opinion  which  was  no  doubt  con- 
sidered coutomptible  by  the  latter.  **  Sea-offi- 
cers" is  another  designation  of  line  officers  in  the 
navy;  and  those  of  the  several  grades  below 
that  of  commander  are  spoken  of  as  *' watch- 
officers.'*  and  sometimes  as  "deck  officers." 
Any  officer  of  the  line  while  in  command  of  the 
watch,  which  is  composed  of  all  in  the  ship  who 
are  not  at  their  respective  posts  of  duty,  is  *'the 
officer  of  the  deck,"  who,  for  the  time,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  comman- 
der. 

Officers  who  do  not  keep  watch  regularly  on 
deck,  whether  of  the  line  or  not,  are  termed 
«*  idlers,**  a  name  which  might  lead  to  a  belief 
that  in  the  opinion  of  several  naval  communities, 
keeping  a  watch  on  deck  is  the  only  vocation  in  a 
ship  involving  labor  and  deserving  the  name  of 
work.  In  angry  paroxysms,  individuals  have 
applied  the  term  'Mdler*'  contemptuously  and  of 
course  offensively;  although  it  is  well  known 
that  in  its  technical  application  it  includes  the 
commander  and  first  or  senior  lieutenant.  Offi- 
cers of  the  staff  departments,  that  is,  the  medi- 
cal, the  pay  and  provision,  the  engineer  and  sev- 
eral clerical  departments,  are  termed,  sometimes 
*' non-combatants*'  and  sometimes  ^' civil  offi- 
cers.*' 

This  nautical  nomenclature  is  fairly  open  to 

criticism.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon 
any  system,  nor  is  it  arranged  with  any  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  words  in  common  use  among  all 
classes  of  people.  Some  of  the  names  are  prob- 
ably not  perfectly  understood  throughout  the 
naval  service ;  most  of  them  are  indefinite,  and 
it  may  be  added  all  are,  for  this  reason,  inappro- 
priate. 

Let  usbegin  with  the  name,  *•  officers  proper.'* 
The  word  officer,  signifies  in  its  limited  accep- 
tation, one  who  acts;  and  therefore,  •* officer  of 
the  navy"  is  one  who  acts,  or  performs  some 


function  in  the  navy  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  function  is  described  in  a  commif- 
sion,  that  is,  a  patent,  or  the  engrossed  testimony 
that  he  may  do  certain  things  according  to  law, 
which  all  citizens  may  not  do. 

The  word  **  proper"  means  peculiar;  not  com- 
mon. It  is  not  accurate,  therefore,  to  denomi- 
nate officers  of  the  line  ••  officers  proper,"  he- 
cause  they  are  common  and  not  peculiar.  The 
term  may  have  been  invented,  possibly,  to  con- 
vey a  notion  that  officers  of  the  line  are  essen- 
tially or  peculiarly  the  officers  of  the  navy  par 
excellence,  or  that  they  are  in  fact  the  only  offi- 
cers in  the  navy,  and  that  no  other  persons  can 
be  appropriately  termed  officers.  If  this  sur- 
mise has  any  foundation,  still  the  term  is  clearly 
incorrect,  because  naval  organization  necessarily 
includes  other  officers  than  those  of  the  line. 

All  the  various  operations  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  true  object  of  a  military  estahlipb- 
roent,   (army  or  navy.)   namely,  to  fight  trium- 
phantly, are  comprised  in  two  divisions.    One 
division   includes   only  those  who   use,   wield. 
manage,  or  manoeuvre  war-tools  or  weapons, 
the  various  implements  contrived  to  destroy ; 
they  are  the  fighters,  and,  in  military  phraseology, 
constitute  the  line  of  an  army  or  navy.    This 
technical  application  of  the  word    may  ba«^e 
arisen  from  the  arrangement  of  soldiers  in  lioes 
or  rows  when  about  to  engage  io  battle;  or  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  officers  iu  a  line  of  suc- 
cessive grades,  each  grade  having  assigned  to  it 
certain  functions,  and  a  degree  of  aothority  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  one  above  or  below  it  in 
the  series.     Without  fighters  an  army  could  not 
be ;  they  constitute  the  main  and  essential  fea- 
ture of  en  army,  and,  no  matter  how  it  came 
about,  these  fighters,  military  mechanics,  (if  the 
term  mechanic  is  applicable  to  men  who  neces- 
sarily use  physical  instruments  to  perform  their 
work,)  constitute  the  Line.     But  your  fighters, 
bold,  brave  and  glorious  as  they  certainly  are, 
when  closely  examined  are  found  to  possess  mo$t 
of  the  attributes,  strong  and  weak,  common  to 
all  men.     Heroes  consume  largely  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  nutritious  materials  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  animal  life  and 
spirits  in  a  condition  of  vigorous  activity.   Henre 
it  is  that  this  line,  strong  and  bold  as  it  may  be, 
cannot  stand   alone ;  it  requires   a    support,   a 
something  friendly  to  lean  upon,  and  foribis  rea- 
son the  government  has  provided  it  with  a  staflf 
— a  staff  of  many  legs  and  branches  so  that  it 
will  afford  support  when  leaned  upon  from  al- 
most any  direction.     The  second  division  then, 
of  an  army,  or  navy,  includes  those  who  minis- 
ter to   the  wants  and  supply  all  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  line  to  fight.    The  duties 
of  the  «taff  divisions  mn  to  furuiah  pay,  proris- 
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ioQS  aod  clothiog,  Icnlging,  ammunitioD,  arms 
and  accoutrements  to  thoee  of  the  line  while  in 
health,  aod,  when  sick  or  wounded,  medical  and 
surgical  aid. 

The  lioe  and  staff  are  mutually  dependent; 
one  is  not  necessary  without  the  existence  of  the 
other.  Both  are  placed  under  the  same  laws, 
aod  for  transgressing  them,  are  alike  punishahle 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  tribunals.  The 
labors  of  the  line  and  staff  have  a  common  pur- 
pose which  is  purely  and  essentially  military. 
Those  who  are  comprised  in  a  military  organi- 
zation, subject  equally  to  military  laws  and  mili- 
tary tribunals,  whether  they  pertain  to  the  line 
or  to  the  staff  divisions,  are  alike  military  men. 

If  these  premises  are  true,  and  it  is  believed 
they  are  incontrovertible,  it  is  surely  incorrect  to 
distinguish  officers  of  the  line  by  the  term  "offi- 
cers proper,"  because  these  are  no  more  **  prop- 
er'* or  peculiar  than  officers  of  the  staff. 

The  terms  "  Deck  officers"  and  "Watch  offi- 
cers*' may  be  readily  admitted  to  be  appropriate 
BTQonymes  for  officers  of  the  line  in  the  navy. 
But  the  name  "  sea  officers"  is  vague.  It  may 
be  applied  to  all  officers  whose  vocation  is  exer- 
cised at  aea  without  violating  the  proprieties 
of  langnage.  The  masters  and  mates  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  the  officers  of  marines,  and  the 
officers  of  the  several  staff  departments  in  the 
Davy  may  be  characterized  as  sea  officers  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  line.  All  officers  in  the 
navy  are  sea-officers ;  if  they  are  not,  they  should 
be. 

The  term  **  idler, ^'  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
keep  watch  at  sea,  even  as  a  strictly  technical 
word,  is  objectionable,  because  it  conveys  to  the 
minds  of  people  generally  a  notion  of  lazy  worth- 
lessoess.  Americans  entertain  no  respect  for 
idlers;  among  them  idleness  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fault.  Noah  Webster  says  an  idler  is  "  one  who 
does  nothing ;  one  who  spends  his  time  in  inac- 
tion, or  without  being  occupied  in  business.  A 
lazy  person ;  a  sluggard.*' 

The  word  "non-combatant"  is  not  found  in 
Webster's  great  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  long  in  use  in  the  navy  to 
designate  those  of  the  staff  departments  who  do 
Dot  necessarily  use  war-tools  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties;  and  is  applied  to  all  who  do  not  di- 
rsctly  or  immediately  engage  in  conflict  with  a 
common  enemy.  The  purser,  although  employed 


a  combat  between  ships  at  sea.     All  military 
men  are  directly  or  indirectly  combatants. 

But  of  all  these  technicalities  no  one  is  more 
strikingly  misapplied  than  the  word  "civil"  to 
designate  any  class  embraced  in  a  military  or- 
ganization. Its  deBnition  is  clear:  Civil.  Re- 
lating to  the  community,  or  to  the  policy  and 
government  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  a  * 
State;  as  in  the  phrases,  civU  rights,  civU  gov- 
ernment, civil  war,  civil  justice.  It  is  opposed 
to  criminal ;  as,  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  citi- 
zens alone;  whereas  a  criminal  process  is  be- 
tween the  State  and  a  citizen.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed (rom  ecclesiostical,  which  respects  the  church ; 
and  from  mtVi/arj^,  which  respects  the  army  and 
navy.  The  term  is  constantly  used  in  contrast 
with  military;  as,  civil  hospital,  ctvi7  service, 
civil  list,  "  civil  architecture ;  the  architecture 
which  is  employed  in  constructing  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  civil  life,  in  distinction  from  mili- 
tary aud  naval  architecture,  as  private  houses, 
palaces,  churches.  &c." 

In  contrast  we  have  "  Military.  Pertaining  to 
soldiers  or  to  arms :  engaged  in  the  service  of 
soldiers  or  arms ;  warlike,  becoming  a  soldier : 
derived  from  the  services  or  exploits  of  a  soldier: 
conformable  to  the  customs  or  rules  of  armies  or 
militia."*  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  naval 
service  is  military;  and  the  duties  differ  from 
those  of  the  army  only  because  they  are  per- 
formed on  board  ship. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  mental  proclivity 
to  copy  and  imitate  ti>«  practices  of  the  British 
naval  service  may  have  induced  the  statesmen 
who  have  presided  over  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  to  fall  into  the  erroneous  use  of 
the  word  "civil"  to  designate  the  staff  in  the 
navy.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why 
the  English  shiiuld  have  perpetrated  a  blunder 
in  their  own  official  language,  by  describing  the 
staff  departments  of  the  British  navy,  under  the 
head  of  "  Civil  Branch  of  the  Navy."  We  have 
corrected  many  of  England's  blunders  in  gov- 
ernment; aud  we  may  also  correct  her  blunders 
in  language,  unless  we  are  bound  to  a  servile 
imitation  and  copy  of  her  Admiralty  Lords'  reg- 
ulations for  our  own  navy.  Had  our  own  na- 
tional legislature  originated  a  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  navy,  it  is  not  probable  the  term 
civil  would  have  been  used  in  it  to  describe  any 
officers  who  are  required  to  act  conformably  to 
the  customs  of  military  bodies.     It  never  would 


dttring  battle  in  superintending  the  supply  of  am-  have  been  necessary  to  explain,  as  it  is  now,  that 

munition  to  the  battery,  and  the  engineer  upon  there  are  Civil  officers  who  are  civil  officers  ac- 

whose  steadiness  and  skill  the  issue  of  a  fight  in  cording  to  the  meaning  of  the   Constitution  of 

a  steamer  may  depend,  are  styled  non-comba-  the  government  of  the  United  States,  such  as  are 


taots.    The  negative  inference  from  this  term  is 


provided   for  in  "The  civil  and  diplomatic  ap- 


th;it  no  others  than  those  of  the  line,  during  an  '  propriation  bills  ;"  and  military  civil  officers,  or 
action,  contribute  by  their  labors  to  the  result  of  I     *  de«  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
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civil  military  officers,  such  as  are  provided  for  in 
the  "  Navy  appropriation  bills."  There  are,  in 
a  word^civil  "civil  officers,"  and  military  "civil 
officers/*  who  are  not  **  civil  officers"  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "civil"  given  in  dic- 
tionaries. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  The  assistant 
surgeon  finding  all  his  areiuments  and  appeals  in 
vain,  preferred  to  remain  on  board  rather  than 
leave  the  ship  by  the  port  side,  until  the  end  of 
the  cruise,  a  period  extending  over  a  year.  Some 
months  after  be  resigned  his  commission  in  dis- 
gust. The  medical  corps  loot  in  that  gentleman, 
who  died  several  years  since,  one  of  its  most  ef- 
ficient and  accomplished  members. 

The  anecdote  which  I  heard  from  the  Doctor 
himself,  as  well  as  from  others,  serves  to  show 
the  pertinacity  with  which  a  rule  of  questiona- 
ble propriety  was  enforced,  and  how  a  circum- 
stance small  and  even  absurd  in  itself  may  be 
made  to  destroy  the  mental  peace  of  a  gentle- 
man included  in  the  close,  yet  indefinite  organi- 
zation of  the  naval  service.  The  application  of 
the  rule  in  this  instance  was  more  ofTensive  be- 
cause at  that  period  it  was  enforced  on  board  of 
a  very  few  ships. 

Still,  the  assistant  surgeons  felt  aggrieved ; 
and  they  believed  that  until  they  should  obtain  a 
definite  position  in  the  navy,  they  would  be  lia- 
ble to  petty  annoyances  of  the  kind,  or  subject 
to  receive  through  a  patronizing  courtesy  what 
they  conceived  they  ought  to  have  as  a  right. 

About  the  period  referred  to  an  assistant  sur- 
geon found  on  joining  a  ship  that  the  room  which 
by  custom  belonged  to  him,  was  occupied  by  a 
passed-midshipman,  who  anticipated,  however, 
that  he  would  be  called  on  to  give  it  up,  but  de- 
termined to  retain  it  if  possible.  The  assistant 
surgeon  represented  the  case  to  the  captain,  sta- 
ting that  be  had  no  place  for  his  clothing  or 
books,  nor  even  a  berth  for  sleeping,  and  that 
the  room  or  cabin  which  custom  assigned  him, 
was  tenanted  by  a  passed-midshipman.  The 
vessel,  a  ship-of-the-line,  put  to  sea  on  the  very 
day  the  assistant  surgeon  joined  her.  The  cap- 
tain replied  that  if  the  assistant  surgeon  could 
point  to  any  law  or  regulation  from  which  it 
might  be  even  inferred,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
room  on  the  orlop  deck  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  vessel,  he  would  order  the  passed-midship- 
man to  vacate  in  his  favor.  The  result  was,  the 
assistant  surgeon  found  nothing  written  to  sus- 
tain bis  claim ;  and  was  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  bis  messmates  for  accommodation  for  bis 
clothes,  &c.,  which  were  distributed  among  them, 
and  also  for  a  place  to  sleep,  until  the  ship  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  such  incidents,  which  were  not  of  daily 
occurreuce  it  is  true,  that  revived  the  elToris  of 


medical  officers,  begun  in  1816,  to  obtaia  either 
by  law  or  executive  regulation,  an  asaimilated 
rank  which,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  would  define  their  position  in  the  military 
community. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
George  Bancroft,  being  satisfied  that  the  petition 
was  well  founded,  issued  a  general  order  on  the 
subject;  and  the  following  year.  John  Y.  Mason 
issued  a  similar  order,  assi<;ning  an  assimilated 
rank  to  pursers;  and  under  bis  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  assistant  surgeons  became 
established  members  of   the  ward-room   mess. 
But  the  observance  of  these  General  Orders  was 
avoided,  or  neglected,  or  resisted  on  various  pre- 
texts, pleas  and  reasons.     Some  contended  that 
the  orders  were  not  clear;  others  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  them  out  without  confusicm.  and 
a  considerable  number  took  ground  that  the  or- 
ders were  unconstitutional,  and,  therefore,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  no  authority  in  the 
premises.    There  has  been,  in  a  manner,  a  veri- 
fication here  of  the  ancient  French  proverb  : 

Centre  fort  et  contre  fiiux 

Ne  valent  oe  lettres  ne  aceaux. 

Virtually,  the  question  remains  to  be  decided  by 
Congress,  the  members  of  which  are  placed  in 
possession  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  by  those 
who  advocate  opposite  views.  Among  the  most 
absurd  and  unfounded  arguments  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  line  against  the  staff,  is  that  the  med- 
ical officers  are  seeking  assimilated  rank  with  a 
view  to  command  in  the  line — to  command  «bips 
and  naval  stations.  Even  the  technical  term  as- 
similated rank  has  been  regarded  as  dangerous; 
and  one  highly  meritorious  and  distiogoisbed 
gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  word  classifi- 
cation should  be  employed  instead.  He  doubt- 
lessly overlooks  the  fact  that  the  words  grade, 
rank,  lineal  rank,  relative  rank,  assimilated  rank 
in  their  military  acceptation,  are  simply  descrip- 
tive of  positions  occupied  by  individuals  io  tbe 
military  profession ;  and  are  used  to  designate 
positions  or  classes  in  military  dassificatioo  or 
organization.  That  gentleman  and  those  who 
concur  with  him  believe  that  tbe  position  of  every 
staff  officer  relatively  to  the  line  should  be  de- 
fined; but  desiring  to  preserve  to  tbe  line  some 
kind  of  superiority  which  is  vague  and  indefioite 
even  in  their  own  view,  they  assert  that  **  it  if 
not  rank  that  staff  officers  need;  what  they  want 
is  classification" — *'  they  could  not  use  it  if  tbey 
had  it,"  &c.  Their  remarks  conduct  os  to  as 
inference  that  the  word  rank  implies  something 
more  than  relative  position  in  military  authority, 
and  imparts  to  those  who  occupy  a  position  or 
rank  in  the  line  some  kind  of  va^ue,  caste  dis- 
tinction, which  would  be  impaired  by  extending 
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the  word  ra&k,  no  matter  with  what  adjective 
qtialification,  to  desigaate  the  position  of  staff 
officers* 

Soon  after  the  General  Orders  conferrinf^  an 
assimilated  rank  were  issued,  epaulettes  were 
made  a  part  of  the  official  costume  of  medical 
officers  and  pursers,  a  badge  or  label  of  rank  al- 
most uniTersally  recognized  in  military  commu- 
nities. Opposition  to  assimilated  rank  and  the 
wearing  of  its  sign  by  staff  officers  was  mani- 
fested by  a  number  of  line  officers,  who  immedi- 
ntely  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
excuse  tbem  from  wearing  epaulettes.  When 
rallecl  npon  individually  to  assign  reasons  why 
their  request  should  be  granted,  they  could  offer 
none  which  were  deemed  of  any  weight.  Some 
gentlemen  of  the  line  expressed  an  opinion  in 
conversation  that  since  epaulettes  were  giveu  to 
surgeons  and  pursers,  it  could  no  longer  be  re- 
fcarded  an  honor  to  wear  them.  Indeed  time  has 
lint  yet  entirely  obliterated  this  prejudice  which 
may  be  characterized  as  almost  childish.  Some 
few  officers  of  the  line  have  been  so  iujudicious 
as  to  express  in  the  street  recently,  while  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  **  uniform  dress*'  lately 
adopted,  that  since  every  d — d  purser  and  doc- 
tor conld  strut  about  under  a  pair  of  epaulettes, 
they  wished  the  Secretary  would  take  them  away 
from  the  **  sea-officers."  Such  expressions  are  in- 
dicative of  the  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion  which 
hns  leavened  the  arguments  brought  against 
the  establishment  of  assimilated  rank.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  a  change  is  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  views  heretofore  entertained,  and  that  these 
pe'^y  differenced  of  opinion  will  be  reconciled. 

In  this  connection  I  will  record  a  suggestion, 
to  which  I  may  recur  again,  that  instead  of  em- 
ploying gold  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
insignia  and  ornaments  for  the  official  costume 
of  the  navy,  they  might  be  made  advantageously 
of  platina,  a  metal  which  is  not  liable  to  change 
color  by  exposure  to  the  various  compound  va- 
pors of  ships.  The  difficulty  of  preserving  gold 
lace,  gold  embroidery.  &c.,  from  becoming  tar- 
nished and  almost  black  on  ship  board  is  well 
known. 

I  say  in  deference  and  in  all  humility  of  opin- 
ion that  the  vague,  uncertain,  indefinite,  irregu- 
lar definitions  attached  to  words  in  common  use 
ill  the  naval  service  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
the  contention  which  has  grown  up  from  the 
claim  of  staff-officers  to  an  assimilated  rank. 
Premises  have  been  assumed  which  cannot  be 
maintained  by  logic  or  argument;  consequently, 
tbey  are  untrue,  and  the  deductions  from  them 
are  without  force  or  value.  This  in  itself  is  unim- 
portant; but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  because  men  are 
prone  to  become  irritated  and  angry  when  beaten 
in  argument;  and  they  sometimes  attempt  to 


supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  facts  and  logic* 
by  attacking  the  persons  or  characters  of  their 
opponents,  or  what  is  less  ingenuous,  by  heedlessly 
mis-stating  the  points  at  is9ue  for  the  purpose  of 
exerting  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  legidlators. 
The  effect  is  to  mar  the  harmony  which  should 
exist  between  the  line  and  staff,  because,  in  fact, 
a  common  object  and  common  interests  bind  them 
together.    Dissentions  and  disagreements  which 
are  long  entertained  weaken  the  influence  of  any 
community  or  corporation  in  .which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  exist;  and  in  time  may  end  in  destroy- 
ing not  only  its  efficiency  and  power,  but  its  ex- 
istence also. 

This  question  should  have  been  settled  long 
since ;  but  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  whatever 
evil  may  have  come  to  the  navy  from  its  agita- 
tion, it  is  not  chargeable  on  the  staff.  Staff  offi- 
cers have  presented  their  claims  again  and  again, 
and  although  admitted  to  be  reasonable,  they 
have  never  been  satisfied  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree. It  is  believed,  it  has  always  been  in  the 
power  of  the  line  to  adjust  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  because  the  staff,  while 
seeking  an  assimilated  rank  which  would  be  pro- 
tective in  its  effects,  has  not  desired  to  acquire 
power  or  rightto  control  or  direct  beyond  the 
limits  of  staff-duties«  or  in  any  manner  encroach 
upon  any  duty  or  right  pertinent  exclusively  to 
line  officers.  But  the  line  has  been  pleased  to  act 
on  other  views,  until  staff-officers  in  self  defence 
have  been  provoked  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  public,  and  enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  in- 
fluential citizens.  The  whole  medical  profession 
of  the  Union  has,  in  its  annual  conventions,  ex- 
pressed its  opinion;  and  in  some  degree  at  least 
has  made  the  cause  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
navy  in  the  premises  its  cause,  which  will  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  until  a 
fair  decision  is  obtained,  whether  agreeable  to 
the  line  or  not. 


SONNET, 

ON  SEEING  A  FAVORITE  ACTOR. 

Oh,  glorious  attribute!  to  sway  at  will 

All  feelings  of  our  nature ;  thou  hast  power 
0*er  springs  of  sympathy,  whose  every  rill 

Swells  gushing  torrents  in  thy  triumph  hour. 
The  tragic  muse  must  ever  to  thy  name 

Be  wedded  with  a  more  than  marriage  link, 
Till  on  the  heights  of  her  immortal  fame 

Thou  shar^st  for  aye  with  her  that  slippery  brink. 
So  live  that  when  upon  the  silent  air 

Shall  come  the  echoes  of  thy  passing  knell, 
The  plaudits  of  thy  heart  shall  too  declare 

The  approbation  of  thyself  as  well ; 
Praise  may  not  steel  a  soul  that  hath  by  meed  of  birth. 
More  high  and  noble  qualities  than  often  meet  on  earth. 

M. 
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DEATH  PUNISHMENT.* 

I  am  fully  aware  that  my  subject  has  been  of- 
ten and  ably  discussed,  but  error  is  hydra-headed, 
aud  must  be  met,  though  the  only  weapons  at 
hand  be  old.  Truth,  though  the  dust  of  centu- 
ries be  upon  it,  is  to  mo  more  attractive  than  the 
false  glitter  of  mere  novelties.  The  pamphlet 
which  suggested  this  reply,  consists  of  a  Report 
made  by  Hon.  T.  Purrington,  to  the  Legislature 
of  Maine  in  1836,  a  Petition  addressed  by  the 
same  individual  to  President  Fillmore,  asking  for 
the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  Wm.  H. 
Wells,  who  was  recently  sentenced  to  be  hung 
for  murder,  and  some  statistics  and  remarks,  en- 
titled "the  Progress  of  the  Cause."  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  argue  systematically  or  elaborately, 
the  relation  of  crime  and  punishment,  but  to  ex- 
pose, as  best  I  may,  some  of  the  fallacies  into 
which  Mr.  P.  has  fallen.  His  Report  advocates 
the  abolition  of  death  punishment  in  Maine  for 
treason,  murder,  arson,  and  accessaries  thereto 
before  the  fact.  His  premises  are  in  substance 
as  follows:  **  1.  That  the  right  to  life  is  natural 
aud  inalienable.  2.  A  natural  right  cannot  be 
transferred  or  given  up,  for  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  no  equivalent  can  be  rendered.  3.  No 
adequate  consideration  can  be  given  in  exchange 
for  the  inestimable  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  4.  No  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it, 
either  according  to  the  whims  of  himself  or 
others."  Upon  these,  this  latest  champion  of  an 
oft-defeated  cause,  plants  himself;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  in  the  initial  point  of  his  argument, 
are  displayed  his  best  abilities.  While  not  deny- 
ing that  man  has  a  natural  right  to  life,  I  confi- 
dently assert,  that  he  can  surrender  this  as  he  sur- 
renders many  other  natural  rights,  that  it  is  wise 
in  him  to  give  up  some  portion  of  his  liberty  for 
the  more  eflfectual  protection  of  the  remainder. 

It  is  a  mere  petitio  principii,  to  say  that  no 
equivalent  can  be  given  for  the  transfer  of  the 
natural  right  to  life,  for  the  advocates  of  capital 
punishment  hold  that  the  surrenderers  of  this 
right  have,  in  the  protection  which  society  gives, 
a  full  and  fair  consideration.  Mr.  P.  refers  to 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that 
the  right  to  life  is  inalienable,  forgetting,  or  not 
caring  to  state,  that  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing life  are  *' liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness;" yet,  he  inconsistently  proposes  imprison- 
ment for  life  as  a  substitute  for  hanging.  That 
the  fraraer  never  intended  such  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument,  is  evidenced  by  his  sub- 

*  Reasons  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
xsBMKNT.  By  Hon.  T.  Purrington.  Published  by  Gideon 
&Co.    1852. 


sequent  career.    It  is  true,  that  no  man  bat  i 
right  to  take  his  own  life ;  but  it  is  a  nan  stqwiir 
to  say  that  therefore  man  has  no  right  to  dele- 
gate  to  society  the  same  right  to  protect  his  life 
which  he  has  himself.    Whether  he  be  in  a  natu- 
ral or  a  social  state,  self-defence  is  hia  only  jolli- 
fication for  life-taking.    To  deny  to  society  tkh 
power,  is  to  deny  to  it  a  necessary  means  for  iu 
self-preservation.     Rutherforih,  one  of  the  mon 
approved  writers  on    natural    law,  says:  **\\e 
cannot  suppose  the  law  of  nature  to  forbid  oor 
taking  such  measures  with  a  man,  as  hia  conduct 
has  made  necessary  for  us  to  take,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  end,  which  the  law  has  iu  view.   The 
law  of  nature  intends  to  secure  us  against  iuju- 
ries.     When,  therefore,  a  man  has  shown  ns  hy 
his  conduct,  that  he  is  disposed  to  injure  us,  tbU 
law  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  prevent  him."    On 
page  7  of  the  work  under  review,  it  is  stated  tba: 
governments  as    well    as  individuals,  have  the 
right  to  take  life  in  cases  of  ahsoluU  necessity. 
This  admission  the  author  is  compelled  to  make, 
else  he  would  have  to  condemn  revolutions  in  all 
cases,  wars  of  all  kinds,  and  the  execution,  ud- 
der  any  circumstances,  of  dangerous  traitors  aod 
spies.     If  capital  punishment  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  neither  is  imprisonment  Cor  life ;  but 
that  a  death  penalty  is,  in  some  cases,  necessan 
and  proper,  I  propose  to  show.     Some  say  we 
have  no  right  to  take  life,  because  we  have  ooi 
given  it.   That  this  proposition  is  mere  nonseose, 
is  evident  from  drawing  one  of  its  legitimate  io- 
ferences,  e.  g.,  society  has  no  right  by  imprison- 
ment, to  deprive  of  the  power  of  free  locomotion, 
because  it  has  not  bestowed  that  faculty.    The 
greatest  offence  which  an  individual  can  commit 
against  society,  is  to  take,  maliciously,  the  life  of 
one  of  its  members.    The  greatest  crime  is  fitly 
punished  by  what  mankind  generally  esteem  the 
greatest  penalty — death !  Is  not  man  everywhere 
informed  b^  his  moral  sense,  that  the  murderer 
is  deserving  of  death?     Assuredly  the  rode  bar- 
barian, upon  whom  Christianity  has  not  dawned, 
delivers  up  to  the  friends  of  the  murdered,  for  re- 
taliation, the  doer  of  the  deed.   Such  an  offender, 
in  the  language  of  Coleridge,  "forfiita  his  per- 
gonal rights,  and  becomes  a  Thing,  i.  e.,  one  who 
may  be  employed  or  tisecf,  as  a  means  to  so  end, 
against  his  will,  and  without  regard  to  his  inter- 
est."   I  freely  admit  that  no  penalty,  uojoit  in 
its  character,  should  be  adopted  on  mere  groasdj 
of  expediency.     The  law  prescribing  saeh  pea- 
alty,  will  sooner  or  later  become,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  dead  letter.    But  the  punishment  of  death 
for  murder,  does  not  belong  to  this  category. 

"  Neque  enim  lex  squior  alia, 
Q,uam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua.** 

That  loss  of  life  is  esteemed  a  greater  evil  than 
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loss  of  liberty,  is  proved  thus  wise :  If,  while  a  man 
were  beiag  coudueced  to  a  penitentiary  for  con- 
finement*  hia  life  should  be  endangered,  who  can 
doubt  that  be  would,  with  alacrity,  endeavor  to 
protect  it  ?  Hanging  is  more  dreaded,  has  greater 
deterring  power,  than  any  imprisonment,  be  it 
for  a  long  or  a  short  period.  We  shrink  with 
indefinable  apprehension  from  entering 

"  That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  rcluma." 

Hill,  who  was  executed  a  few  years  ago  in  New 
Hampshire,  said,  that  *if  he  had  supposed  that 
cnpital  punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  him,  he 
would  never  have  committed  the  act  for  which 
he  was  condemuedf  having  evidently  calculated 
that,  in  case  of  detection,  some  secondary  pun- 
ishment would  be  inflicted  on  him.  Hanging  is 
either  more  severe  than  imprisonment  for  life  or 
less  80.  If  more  severe,  it  deters  more ;  if  less  so, 
what  right  have  we  to  imprison!  Have  we  a 
ri^ht  to  do  a  thing  more  cruel  than  hanging  ? 
The  opponents  of  a  death  penalty  are  at  variance 
with  themselves;  dwelling  at  one  moment  on  its 
unnecessary  severity,  at  another,  asserting  that 
\o9s  of  life  is  esteemed  so  small  an  evil,  that  it 
pussest^es  but  little  deterriug  power. 

**  Oh,  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! " 

The  primary  object  of  punishmentis  not  to  reform 
crimlDals,  but  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  their  of- 
fences.    Upon  this  point,  nearly  all  approved  ju- 
ridconsults  are  agreed.     If  the  good  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  not  that  of  society,  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  punishment,  then  he  should  be  liberated 
assoouas  evidence  had  been  given  of  repentance. 
Let  not  Mr.  P.,  a  New  Englauder,  be  so  unmind- 
ful of  his  origin,  as  to  disregard  the  teachings  of 
ihe  Pilgrip  Fathers  who  said,  upon  their  set- 
tlement in  Massachusetts,  that  '^they  would  be 
governed  by   the  laws  of  the  Bible  until  they 
could    make    better.'^     Their   example   is   still 
worthy  of  imitation,  for  the  precepts  and  man- 
dates of  the  Bible  can  never  be  in  conflict  with 
true  national  progress.    The  voice  of  Nature  and 
the  voice  of  God  are,  as  expressed  in  Holy  Writ 
upon  this  question,  in  perfect  harmony.    The  5th 
and  6th  verses  of  chapter  9th   of  Genesis,  say : 
'*Aud  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  re- 
quire; at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require 
it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man  ;  at  the  hand  of  every 
man's   brother   will    I  require  the  life  of  man. 
Whodo  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  bo  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  God,  made  he 
man."     It  has  been  contended,  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Michealis,  that,  iu  the  passage  quoted,  his 
should  be  substituted  by  it;  but  that  learned  critic 
says,  that  the  original  pronoun  damno  may  be 


either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  therefore  should 
be  rendered  it^  so  as  to  include  both.    As  he  w^as 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment,  it  would  have  sar- 
prised  him  to  learn  that  his  criticism  had  been  so 
perverted.     O'Sullivan,  in  his  Report  in  1841,  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  says,  that  '*  whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,"  should  be  rendered  **the 
sheddera  of  man*s  blood;  *'  but  what  strength  the 
change  gives  to  the  abolition  side,  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.    By  the  use  of  such  an  argument, 
(if  it  may  be  called  one,)  he  illustrates  the  pro- 
verb that '*  drowning  men  catch  at  straws.''  Either 
version,  not  only  permits,  but  enjoins  the  inflic- 
tion  of  the  death  penalty  upon  the  murderer. 
The  command  is  given  with  emphasis,  and  its 
importance  is  shown,  by  the  reason  for  it  being  as- 
signed.    The  law  is  not  local  iu  its  character,  and 
the  manner  of  its  promulgation  stamps  it  as  per- 
manent.    The  context  shows  that  the  passage  is 
not  prophetic.    The  command  was  given  with 
the  bow,  and  was  meant  to  be  as  perpetual,  not 
to  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  not  to  the  representative 
of  any  class  or  caste,  but  to  our  second  great  pro- 
genitor, when  he  looked  forth  upon  anew  world 
emerging  from  the  waters.  Admitting  that  many 
of  the  Jewish  penalties  prescribed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  springing,  as  many  of  them  did,  from 
the  Jews  being  a  sacred,  a  peculiar  people,  would 
at  present  be  unwise,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  law  in  question  should  be  inoperative  now. 
The  passions  of  men  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
need  restraint;  the  reason  of  the  command  is  in 
no  degree  impaired,  for  the  defacing  of  the  image 
of  God  is  as  heiuous  now  as  then.     '*Lex  stat, 
dum  ratio  manet."     Centuries  after  the  law  was 
given  to  Noah,  God  repromulgatesand  confirms 
it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.     *'  Ye  shall  take 
no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  which 
is  guilty  of  death ;  but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."    The  command  not  only  says  the  mur- 
derer shall  be  put  to  death,  but  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.  On  page  10  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  stated 
that  '*  men  with  this  organization,  (i.  e.,  those 
whose  animal  appetites  or  propensities  are  so 
powerful  as  to  overbalance  the  restraining  force 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,)  are  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own.     To  inflict  upon  such,  punishment  which 
the  safety  and  good  of  society  does  not  require, 
is  to  punish  them  for  their  misfortunes  more  than 
their  faults."    Does  not  this  argument  preclude 
God  himself  from  punishing  ?     If  their  crimes  are 
more   their  misfortunes   than  their  faults,  they 
should  not  be  punished  at  all.     If  there  be,  as 
stated,  a  large  class  of  men  thus  organized,  would 
it  not  be  humane  as  well  as  expedient,  to  set 
before  them  some  penalty  which  is  calculated  by 
its  severity  to  deter  from  the  infraction  pf  the  law. 
In  God's  command  to  Noah,  there  is  no  excep- 
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tioa  made  ofany  such  clara.  It  is  true  that  some 
have  a  greater  proclivity  than  others  to  evil,  but 
**aU  are  created  sufficient  to  stand,  yet  free  to 
fall.'*  As  to  the  ''  punishment  which  the  safety 
and  good  of  society  does  not  require,'*  this  is  but 
another  example  of  Mr.  P.'s  very  illogical  method 
of  taking  for  granted  essential  points  in  the  dis- 
pute. With  commendable  prudence,  he  touches 
very  lightly  upon  the  scriptural  argument,  con- 
fining himself  usually  to  generalities,  e.  g.,  *'the 
pure  principles  of  Christianity  forbid  it." 

Capital  punishment  for  murder,  perfectly  har- 
monizes with  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  rationally  interpreted.  Christ  said,  *^  I 
come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law.**  It  is 
the  New  and  not  the  Old  Testament,  which  tells 
us  that,  "he  (the  civil  ruler)  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain :  he  is  the  minister  of  G.od,  a  re< 
venger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.*'  God  is  a  God  of  justice  as  well  as  of 
mercy,  and  the  pseudo-philanthropic  notions  of 
Mr.  P.  and  his  coadjutors,  find  no  basis  in  the  law 
of  love.  The  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  perhaps 
many  innocent  men,  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  guilt}/ 
man,  who  has  justly  forfeited  it,  is  anything  but 
wise,  anything  but  Christian  or  humane. 
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Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  who  kill." 


St.  Paul,  on  one  occasion,  says;  **If  I  be  an 
ofi*ender,  or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of 
death,  I  refuse  not  to  die,"  from  which  it  is  fairly 
inferable  that  he  thought  there  were  crimes  for 
which  death  was  the  proper  penalty.  Some  say, 
HB  Cain  was  not  put  to  death,  neither  should 
murderers  ho  now.  Does  it  follow  because  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  for  sac- 
rilegious lying,  that  society  should  put  to  death 
all  such  liars  ?  We  do  not  know  with  certainty, 
God*8  reason  for  sparing  the  life  of  Cain;  per- 
haps because  there  were  none  to  execute  him 
but  his  parents,  perhaps  he  was  necessary  in  re- 
plenishing the  earth,  perhaps  God  wished  to  show 
that  a  mild  punishment  was  ineffectual  before  re- 
sorting to  a  sei'erer.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  moral 
sense  of  Cain  told  him  he  deserved  to  die;  "  Ev- 
ery one,"  says  he,  "that  findeih  me  shall  slay 
me."  The  command  to  Noah,  wns  subsequent  to 
the  sparing  of  Cain;  and,  therefore,  the  former 
acted  in  the  nature  of  a  repeal,  if  this  special  in- 
terposition can  be  considered  a  law. 

"  How  shall  llie  ancient  warnings  work  for  good, 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  have  shown, 
If  for  deliberate  shedder  of  man^a  bluod 
Survive  not  judgment  that  requires  his  own." 

On  page  20  Mr.  P.  says:  " For  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  deliberate  and  wilful  mur- 
der, perpetual  confinement  to  hfird  labor  in  the 
State-prison  ought  justly  be  inflicted. '*     My  oh- 


jection  to  this  substitute  is  that  it  would  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  deterring  power  to  meettbejo»t 
ends  of  society.    The  inmate  of  a  priaoD  always 
hopes  to  escape  from  it,  either  by  ingenuity,  a 
happy  accident,  or  executive  clemency.     The 
first  duty  of  society  is  to  protect  itself,  fullj  and 
adequately.     It  is  said  that  imprisonment  allows 
repentance  and  the  system  of  capital  pnnisbment 
does  not.     This  I  deny.     Few  conversions  oc- 
cur in  penitentiaries ;  but  the  fixing  of  some  cer- 
tain day  of  death  often  brings  about  a  real  change 
of  heart.     Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  in  h!$ 
"Facts  relating  to  the  punishment  of  Death.'* 
says  that  **the  Reverend  Mr.   Cotton,  the  or- 
dinary of  Newgate,  vi|bo  has  been  chaplain  of 
the  jail  for  more  ihanki  dozen  years,  has  oftea 
acknowledged  to  him,', that  he  does  not  remem- 
ber tm  instance  of  what  he  considered  sincere 
conversion  to  religious  sentiments,  except  in  jrris- 
oncrsi,  loho  were  executed.**     It  is  said  that  murders 
occur,  and  occur  frequently,  under  the  prr&eiu 
system.     Experience  and  self-consciousness  tell 
us  that  their  occurrence  would  be  more  frequent 
under  any  other.     To  deny  that  there  is  any 
restraint  because  there  is  not  prevention,  is  na 
illogical  as  to  say  that  the  dam  of  a  river  is  no 
check  upon  it,  because  some  water  flows  over  it. 
Let  the  punishment  for  life-taking  be  reduced  to 
the  grade  of  minor  ofieuces,  and  men  will  add 
murder  to  them.     Approximate  the  puuisbmeuc 
of  robbery  to  that  of  murder,  and  how  often,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  former,  will  the 
plundered  be  also  the  murdered  traveller!    The 
advocates  of  capital  punishment  are  not  bound 
to  approve  the  bloody  code  of  Henry  VIII..  nor 
even  the  milder  one  existing  in  the  tiuieof  Jud^c 
Blackstone.     The  criminal  code  of  most  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  is  the  golden  medium  be- 
tween unnecessary  severity  on  the  one  band  an*! 
false  clemency  on  the  other.     Some  of  the  po- 
sitions assumed   by  those  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  are  not  only  untenable, 
but  ridiculous,  e.  g.,  they  say  that  society,  in 
hanging  a  man,  does  itself  the  same  thing  fcT 
which  it  punishes  him,  i.  e.  it  murders.    Where 
is  there  any  malice  in  society  in  this  case,  and  ma- 
lice is  an  essential  ingredient  in  murder  ?    When 
society  through  its  lawful  instruments  imprisons 
a  man  for  having  falsely  imprisoned  another,  ii 
cannot,  in  any  just  sense,  be  said  to  do  what  it 
punishes.     It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  thai 
crime  has  diminished  in  proportion  as  capit^il 
punishments  have  diminished.     The  statistics! 
arguments  adduced  by  my  opponent  are  hollou- 
ness  itself,  founded  as  they  are  on  no  suflicieut 
induction,  and  opposed  as  they  are  by  indi%Mdual 
consciousness.     This  question  is  more  s^iefnc- 
torily  discussed  upon  principle,  upon  the  immu- 
table laws  of  right,  but  my  cause  being  jost*  i 
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EbriDk  from  no  adversary,  however  armed,  or 
whatever  vantage-grouud  be  may  posaess.   The 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  stealing,  coun- 
terfeiting, &c.,  may  have  diminished  those  of- 
fences from  the  fact  that  the  individuals  wronged 
often  refused  to  prosecute  or  testify*  and  juries 
to  convict,  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  se- 
verity of  the  penalty,  but  it  is  not  admitted  that 
the  public  sentiment  is  so  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment for  murder  as  to  make  the  law  a  dead 
letter.     There  is  some  unsoundoess  on  the  sub- 
ject in  some  portions  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  it  is  not  general,  aud  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  is  not  likely  to  become  more  so. 
From  statistical  tables  kept  at  the  Home  Office 
of  Great  Britain,  and  reported  thence  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  appears  that  in  the  three  years  subse- 
quent to  the  change  in  the  criminal  code  of  that 
country,  made  in  1837,  there  was  no  less  than 
3d  per  cent  increase  in  the  ofl'ences  from  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  removed ;  but  I 
will  not  fall  into  the  error  common  to  my  oppo- 
nents and  herald  this  statistical  argument  as  con- 
clusive, though  it  is  a  better  one  than  they  usually 
furnish.     In  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  treason  and  murder  are  the  only  crimes 
punishable  with  death.     As  the  former  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  1  have  exclusively  discussed  the 
latter;  but  fofNo^h,  death  is  demanded  by  an 
inexorable  necessity.^   tl  (v'lly  concur  in  the  sen- 
timent of  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  earli- 
est advocates  for  penal  reform  in  England,  that 
**it  is  not  more  cruel  than  chimerical  to  confound 
the  smallest  offences  with  the  greatest.''    Mr. 
P.  so  garbles  quotations  from  Blackstone.  that 
same  might  infer  that  that  eminent  jurist  was 
opposed  to  capital  punishment  in  all  cases.   The 
truth  is  far  otherwise.     Though  an  advocate  for 
penal  amelioration,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  radicalism  of  which  the  work  under  review 
is  full.     He  says,  **  Capital  punishments  are  in 
some  instances,  inflicted  by  the  immediate  com- 
mand  of  God;'*  aUo,  that  "the  pains  of  death 
ou^ht  never  to  be  inflicted  but  where  the  offender 
appears  incorrigible,  which  may  be  collected  from 
the  perpetration  of  some  one  crime  of  deep  ma- 
lignity which  of  itself  demonstrates  a  disposition 
without  hope  or  probability  of  amendment:  and 
in  such  cases  it  would  he  cruelty  to  the  public  to 
defer  the  punishment  of  such  a  criminal,  till  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  worst  of 
villanies.*'     Mr.  P.  furthermore  says,  that  ♦•the 
Porciau  law,  prohibiting  the  infliction  of  the  pun- 
i^shment  of  death  upon   a  Roman  citizen,  was 
passed  453  A.  U.  C.  and  continued  in  force  200 
years.'*    This  statement  is  a  tissue  of  errors.    Dr. 
Authon,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  approved 
writers  upon  classical  history,  says,  in  substance, 
that  ^'  the  Purcian  law  was  made  557  A.  U.  C, 


and  was  a  renewal  of  the  Valerian  law  which 
had  been  twice  previously  renewed. *'    It  was 
limited  to  Roman  citizens,  and  exile  was  the  al^ 
tentative  of  death.    Dr.  A.  says — *'  It  referred 
probably  to  those  who  had  been  condemned  by 
a  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  as 
had  been  cast  in  an  appeal  from  bis  sentence." 
The  Porcian  like  the  Valerian  law  fell  into  neg- 
lect.    Mr.  P.  quotes  authority  to  show  that  it 
did  not  do  any  harm ;  can  he  cite  any  to  prove 
that  it  did  any  good  ?     No  statistics  are  presented 
proving  its  beneficent  influence;  it  is  presuma- 
ble that  none  exist.     He  also  seems  to  rely  on 
the  examples  of  Russia  and  Tuscany  as  proving 
the  correctness  of  his  positions.     He  states  that 
in  the  former,  the  empresses  Elizabeth  and  Cath- 
arine II.  each  abolished  punishment  by  death  ; 
but  where  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  change 
was  beneficial  ?   There  is  none — absolutely  none. 
It  is  stated  that  many  executions  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  in  violation  of  her  pledge  to 
the  contrary.     Catharine  II.  while  professing 
clemency  to  the  murderers  of  her  subjects  re- 
served to  herself  the  right  to  capitally  punish  for 
State  crimes;  as  she  was  depraved  in  her  dis- 
position and  despotic  in  her  character,  it  is  not 
presumable  that  the  right  slumbered.     The  code 
of  Catharine  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  opera- 
tive.    While  it  had   force  criminals  often  died 
under  the  terrible  punishmeut  prescribed,  e.  g., 
the  scourging  by  the  knout.     Dr.  Baird,  an  emi- 
nent traveller,  states  that  every  one  escapin 
from  exile  and  returning  to  Russia  is  capitally 
punished.     He  says  that   *'  the  death  penalty 
was  repealed  in  that  country  not  from  a  belief 
that  it  was  an  ineffectual  punishment,  but  be- 
cause it  had  been  grossly  abused  by  irresponsible 
nobles  and  by  courts  unchecked  by  juries."   With 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
Tuscany  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  its  govern- 
ment after  trying  the  experiment  of  abolition,  re- 
stored the  old  system.     The  Minister  of  Justice 
of  Belgium  states  that  from  1831  to  1834,  the 
period  of  the  abolition  of  death  punishment,  that 
crime  increased;  he  says,  **it  is  manifest  that 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  does  not 
possess  the  efficiency  necessary  for  the  restraint 
of  crime.'*     The  Conversations-Lexicon  in  Ger- 
many, referring  to  the  European  experiments, 
says,  that  "even  in  those  States  where,  from  a 
one-sided  benevolence,  the  governments  wished 
to  abolish  capital  punishment,  they  were  com- 
pelled again  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  death 
is  the  greatest  of  evils,  in  preference  to  which 
they  would  willingly  undergo  the  most  laborious 
life  with  some  hope  of  escape,  because  the  death 
punishment  is  the  most  terrible  of  penalties.** 
The  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  this  country, 
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which  fully  inveBtigated  the  suliject  now  under 
conaideration,  came  to  this  conclusion,  "  that  the 
punishnaent  of  death  for  murder  could  not  be 
abolished  with  safety.*'    In  order  that  penal  ju- 
risprudence should  receive  any  valuable  acces- 
sions by  experiments  their  trial  should  be  ex- 
tended through  many  years  aud  over  a  large 
country,  se  that  accidental  and  temporary  causes 
may  be  eliminated.     It  is  not  fair  to  try  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  Mr.  P.  and  myself  any- 
where than  in  a  country  where  the  penal  code  is 
not  severe,  e.  g.,  the  United  States  of  Ameirca. 
The  causes  which  may  obscure  the  real  efiect  of 
changes  in  the  penal  law  are  many  and  various, 
such  as  increased  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
greater  energy  iu  Gospel  ministers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  a  more  efficient  po- 
lice; how  important  then,  especially  where  life 
is  concerned,  that  the  induction  should  be  as 
broad  as  practicable.    If  the  law  does  not  give 
individuals  adequate  protection,  they  will  as  in 
the  case  of  the  invasion  of  martial  rights,  be  a 
law  unto  themselves.     But  recently  the  Judiciary 
in  some  parts  of  California  was  deemed  ineffi- 
cient in  protecting  their  rights,  and  what  was  the 
consequence? — self-constituted    and   self-styled 
Committees  of  Vigilance,  executing  with  some 
order  and  much  firmness,  Lyuch  law,  in  defiance 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  justifying  themselves 
upon  the  plea  of  necessity.     If  we  wish   that 
**the  wild  justice  of  reveuge  should  not  prevail, 
let  us  hold  on  to  the  gallows,  not  because  sanc- 
tioned by  antiquity,  not  as  an  instrument  of  cru- 
elty, but  as  a  sad  necessity,  and  as  one  of  the 
essential  conservative    institutions   of   society. 
Mr.  P.  proposes  a  restriction  on  the  pardoning 
.power,  but  does  not  state  what.    I  believe  the 
power  to  be  necessary,  yet  fully  concur  with  him 
when  he  says  **  it  should  be  seldom  exercised, 
and  never  but  for  the  strongest  reasons."    Pub- 
lic executions  are  denounced  as  demoralizing  in 
their  effect;  but  I  am  not  bouud  to  defend  their 
publicity^  that  being  an  usual  incident,  not  an  es- 
sential of  a  system  of  capital  punishment.    Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  have  executions  within 
jail-walls  and  in  the  presence  only  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  law.     To 
invest  an  execution  with  the  mystery  of  privacy 
would  increase  its  deterring  power  to  many.    In 
that  part  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  '*the  Progress 
of  the  Cause,"  some  statistics  are  presented  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in 
Michigan,  which  was  effected  by  the  law    of 
March,  1847.     The  statistical  table,  on  page  46, 
of  murder,  &c.,  in  Michigan,  is  anything  but  sat- 
isfactory ;  it  certainly  proves  as  much  for  my  side 
as  for  the  opposite.     C.  H.  Taylor,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Michigan,  an  advocate  for  the  law  of 
1847,  after  presenting  statistics  with  regard  to  his 


State,  candidly  and  truthfully  says,  **  I  am  not 
unaware  that  oo  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon,  or  any  conclusive  arguments  drawn  from, 
statistics  of  this  character,  running  through  so 
brief  a  period  of  time.*'  I  have  recently  been  in- 
formed by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  Michigan  that 
the  general  feeling  in  his  State  is  towards  a  re- 
turn to  death  punishment.    Detroit  through  its 
corporate  authorities  has  repeatedly  petitiooed 
the  Michigan  Legislature  to  that  effect.    The  ar- 
guments aud  schemes  of  the  different  opponeou 
of  capital  punishment  are  anything  but  harmo- 
nious, are  as  various  and  devious  as  error.   Some 
of  them  advocate  one  substitute,  some  another, 
some  propose  none  at  all.    Until  they  bring  for- 
ward some  system  in  lieu  of  the  present,  sup- 
ported by  better  reasons  than  any  yet  given,  they 
ought  not  to  expect  men  to  abandon  a  penalty 
upon  which  almost  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
world  has  set  its  approval.     Let  them  recollect 
that  all  movement  is  not  progress,  and  that  *'  to 
innovate  is  not  to  reform.*' 

D.  S.  G.  €•••••. 
Washington,  D.  C 


STANZAS. 

Palchris  occulis  quorum  nig^redo  est  inten^ior. 
Agrippa  de  Oecm/ia  Pkihtopkia. 

So  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  these  men,  tboi«c 
persons  that  have  faire  lovely  eyes,  although  ihe  orhcr 
parts  of  the  Body  be  not  answerably  beautiful,  will  easily 
take  those  who  look  earnestly  on  them,  onlease  their  Rci- 
son  overrule  their  Affections.  And  so  on  the  coairary, 
be  the  person  never  so  comely  and  beautiful!,  if  the  cyc» 
be  not  good,  they  doe  not  cause  this  kind  of  PaMionate 
Love,  but  only  a  simple  Friendship,  or  good  likeing  in 
the  beholders ;  as  if  such  lovely  persons,  which  the  Greeks 
for  good  reason  were  wont  to  call  (X{<ro^Xc^a(»««r,  did  by 
the  beauty  of  their  eyes  invite  those  that  beheld  them  at 
a  distance  to  come  nearer,  and  so  by  this  meon^  entrap 
them. — Fcrran^t  Croiomaaia.    1640. 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes  I  see  them  still, 

Where  e'er  I  am,  by  night — by  day, 

Nor  do  I  know  their  wish  or  will. 

Nor  whence  they  came,  nor  why  they  stsy; 

I  only  know  howe'er  time  flies. 

Or  sad,  or  gay,  1  see  those  eyes ! 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes  are  cold  and  chill, 
And  yet  their  presence  still  I  own, 
Like  sea,  and  plain,  and  vale  and  hill. 
The  sun,  within  the  frozen  zone, 
That  warmth,  and  life,  and  hope  denies. 
E'en  like  those  dark  and  cheerless  eyes! 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes  glad,  wann  and  bright, 
They  come  before  my  vision  now, 
And  as  the  Persian  to  the  light. 
The  homage  of  my  soul  I  bow, 
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Because  I  know  that  darkness  dies 
Before  the  brightness  of  those  eyes ! 

Those  eyes,  those  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 
And  DOW  mine  too  are  running  o*er — 
Sweet  eyes,  dear  eyea,  forgive— forget, 
If  in  my  flight  too  high  I  soar. 
For  low,  mean  earth  to  Heaven  might  rise 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  those  eyes ! 

• 

I'boee  eyes,  those  eyes  again  they  change — 
Soft,  sweet  and  calm  are  these  I  see, 
And  yet  they  seem  not  new  or  strange, 
Or  less  than  those  dear  eyes  to  me, 
For  well  can  we,  through  each  disguise, 
Still  see  the  angel  in  the  eyes ! 

Tboee  eyes,  those  eyes,  how  can  I  turn 
Upon  their  beauty  and  not  know, 
That  weep,  or  smile,  or  freeze,  or  burn. 
They  bear  me  with  them  where  they  go, 
And  worlds  are  nothing  when  the  prize, 
For  which  we  strive  is  in  those  eyes ! 


iVrtp  OrieatUf  La. 


William  Commimo  Wildb. 


Literary  Coincidences,  Imitations  and  FIa« 

giarisms. 

1. 

A  wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal. 
Is  more  than  armies,  to  the  public  weal. 

Homer*9  Iliad, 

A  skilful  Iceeh  is  better  far 

Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war. — Hudibraa. 


2. 

Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there,  to  give  the 
wur  to  song,  feeble  were  the  voices  of  a  hundred  bards,  to 
^ciid  the  deatlis  to  future  times. — OMsian. 

A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few, 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Battle  of  the  Ke^t, 

Nan  ego  etmeta  meie  ampleeti  veruibug  opto; 
Son,  mihi  $i  lingtue  centum  eitUj  oraque  eetUum, 
Ferrea  Vox, — Virgil,  Georg.  2. 

_  « 

To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  braas,aiid  adamantine  lungs. 

Homer,  Iliad^2,  (Pope*s.) 


3. 

His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  roined^-ParoiiMe  L9»t, 


Not  yet  his  f9rm  had  wholly  lost 
The  original  brightness  it  could  boast, 
Nor  less  appeared  than  justice  Quorum, 
In  feather'd  majesty  before  'em. — McFingal, 


4. 

Sed  jam  serpentum  major  concordia.    Parcit 
Cognatis  maculis  similis  fera.    Quando  leoni 
Fortior  eripuit  viiam  leo  ?    Quo  nemore  unqunm 
Expiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  7 
Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tigride  pacem 
Perpetuam  :  saevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 
Ast  homini  ferrum  letale  incude  nefandee 
Produxisse  parum  est ;  quumrastra  et  sarcula  tantum 
Adsueti  coquere  et  marris  ac  voroere  lassi 
Nescierint  primi  gladios  extendere  fabri. 
Ad^picimus  populos,  quorum  non  suiHcit  ire 
Occidisse  aliquem;  sed  pectora,  brachia.  vultum 
Crediderint  genus  esse  cibi. — Juvenal,  Sat.  15. 

The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind, 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild>duck  by  the  spring ; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair. 
The  grey-hound  presses  on  the  hare  ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb. 
The  wolf  devour^  the  fleecy  dam ; 
E'en  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare. 
^       Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade. 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son. 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. — Rokeby,  CantoS. 


5. 
Quia  euaiodiet  cuatodea  ipaoa  7 — Juvenal. 

Who  is  to  hold  'Squire  Brown  7 

A  Better,  on  the  L,  /.  Raee-eourae* 


6. 

Flectere  si  nequeo  Superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 

ViV^,  jEneid  7. 

If  I  can't  convince  the  court,  I'll  work  upon  the  jury. 
A  frequent  Thought  of  Virginia  Laiwpera, 


7. 

(Ac,  ai  rai  ^aXa;^at  Kara  Kawov  oXtavrai,  &c.) 
Our  plants  and  trees  revive;  the  blushing  rose 

*  A  large  stake-holder  at  a  great  horse-race  on  Long 
Island,  had  decamped  with  the  stakes  entrusted  to  him. 
Soon  after  a  New  Yorker  betting  a  heavy  sum  with  a 
Virginian,  said.  "  Here,  we'll  give  the  stakes  to  'Squire 
Brown."  *•  But,"  replied  the  Virginian,  «•  who  is  to  hold 
Squire  Brown !" 
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In  flower  of  youth  and  pride  of  beauty  glows  : 
But  when  the  master^piece  of  Nature  dies, 
(Afan,  who  alooe  is  great,  and  brave  and  wise,) 
No  more  he  rises  to  the  realms  of  light. 
But  sleeps,  unwaking,  in  eternal  night. 

Elegy  of  Motehurf  on  the  Death  of  Bion. 

*Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more : 
I  mourn — but  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  : 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  Winter  I  mourn ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save ; 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  7 
Uh,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  1 

Beatiie'9  Hermit. 


8. 
Qualis  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbrt,  &c. 

Translaied, 

Thus  'neath  the  poplar  shade,  sad  Philomel 
Mourns  her  lost  young,  by  some  rude,  prying  hind, 
Tom,  plumeless,  from  the  nest.    Perch'd  on  a  spray, 
I'hrough  all  the  livelong  night  she  warbles  o'er 
Her  piteous  wail,  and  fills  the  echoing  grove 
With  deep,  far-sounding  notes  of  woe. 

Virgiff  Oeorgie  4. 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 

Her  ruin*d  care,       .... 

Oft  when,  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 

Th'  astonishM  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 

By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 

Robb*d ;  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls ; 

Her  pinions  ruflSe,  and,  low-drooping,  scarce 

Can  bear  the  moumer  to  the  poplar  shade ; 

Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair  she  sings 

Her  sorrows  through  the  night ;  and  on  the  bough 

Sole  sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall 

Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 

Of  winding  wo ;  till,  wide  around,  the  woods 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  I  he  wail  resound. 

TTunnson'a  Spring. 


9. 


O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas  T    Quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 
Fundit  huroo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus ! 
Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Man6  salutantum  totis  vomit  oedibus  undam, 


At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarum  ;  at  latis  olia  fundis, 
Speluncce,  vivique  lacus,  et  frigida  Tempe,  &;c. 

Virgilf  Oeorgic  2~ 

Oh,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 

The  happiest  he!     Who  far  from  public  rage 

Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired. 

Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 

What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud  gate 


Each  morning  vomits  out  the  aching  crowd 
Of  flatterers  base,  and  in  their  tum  abased  ! 


Sure  peace  is  his ;  a  solid  life,  estranged 
To  disappointment,  and  fallacious  hope  : 
Rich  in  content,  in  Nature*s  bounty  rich, 
In  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.,  &, — Thanuon*8  Autumn. 


10. 


cette  superbe  mer,8urlaquelle  rhomiDe 

jamais  ne  peut  imprimer  sa  trace.  La  terre  est  trtvaillec 
par  lui ;  les  montagnes  sont  couples  par  ses  routes ;  le^ 
rivieres  se  resserent  en  canauz  pour  porter  ses  marchui- 
dises :  mais  si  les  vaisseaux  sillonnent  un  moment  les 
ondes,  la  vague  vient  effacer  anssitdt  cette  Idg^re  mtrque 
de  servitude  ;  et  la  mer  reparalt  telle  qu'  elle  fut  au  mo- 
ment du  creation. — Corinne^  Chap.  4. 


•  .  .  .  le  spectacle  de  la  mer  fiut  toujours  une  im- 
pression profonde;  elle  est  I'iroage  de  cet  infini  qui  atlirt 
sans  cesse  la  pens^e,  et  dans  lequel  sans  elle  va  se  pci- 
dre. — Corinne^  Chap.  1. 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blae  Ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain: 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  : — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 


His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — ^thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise, 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;        .        .        . 


Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeaso,  or  gale,  or  storm, 


The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible,  &,c.^ChiltU  Harold^  Camto  4. 


U. 


Lincoln  Sumner  Fairfield,  of  New  York,  wrote  and 
published  a  poem  called  The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii. 
He  sent  a  copy  to  Bulwer,  who  did  not  acknowledge  or 
notice  its  reception.  But  a  y^^M  two  aflerwards  came 
out  his  novel,  **  The  Last  DAtHT  Pompeii,"  contoininc 
most  palpable  thefts  from  Fairfield's  poem.  Tk^  ibey 
were ;  for  it  is  a  truth  spoken  to  a  plagiarist  in  a  Lstio 
couplet,  not  now  accurately  remembered,  that 

"  If  you  confess  where  yofi  get  the  passage,  you  ooI> 
borrowed  it ;  if  yon  do  not  confess,  you  stole  it" 

The  thefi  is  exposed  by^  the  plundered  poet,  in  the  Xlth 
'  volume  of  the  Messenger,  p.  100. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  CONSTITUTION  OP  1776. 

Pf^f.  H,  A.    Wakkington't  DUeourae  before  the   V»r- 
ginia  Hutarieai  Society. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  aolicited  to  lay  before  our 
readers  this  most  excellent  discourse,  delivered  at  the  last 
annual  meeting^  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  the 
request  is  the  more  readily  complied  with,  on  our  part, 
by  reason  of  the  thoughtful  and  highly  philosophical 
nunner  in  which  the  gifted  author  has  treated  a  most  in- 
teresting topic,  and  the  fact  that  its  circulation  heretofore 
has  been  a  wery  limited  one.  We  now  publish  it  and  deem 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an  ef- 
fort of  one  of  Virginia's  finest  scholars  and  most  earnest 
thinkers. — [£d.  8ou^  Lit.  Me99, 

Mr.  Prtaidtnt  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Virginia  Historical  Society, 
In  risiDg  to  address  you,  1  fool  oppressed  by 
the  coDTiction  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  wor- 
thy of  the  Society,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  or 
worthy  of  this  large  and  most  enlightened  audi- 
ence: and  I  have,  therefore,  to  throw  myself 
upon  your  indulgence  for  what,  I  fear,  will  be 
considered  the  crudeness  of  this  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  much  gratified, 
since  my  arrival  in  the  city,  to  learn  from  our  re- 
spected Secretary,  that  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  that  all  those 
many  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  infancy  of 
such  enterprises  every  where,  but  especially  in 
the  Southern  States,  have  been  successfully  sur- 
mounted, and  that  the  Society  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  established  on  a  permanent  basts. 
This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  is  a  fact  upon  which 
I  may  not  only  congratulate  you  and  the  Society, 
but  the  State  at  large — the  fact  that,  at  last,  after 
•ach  unpardonable  delay,  an  institution  has  been 
established  in  this  Commonwealth,  whose  office 
aod  duty  it  will  be  to  collect  together,  and  sys- 
tematically arrange,  so  as  to  be  of  easy  reference, 
that  large  and  invaluable  mass  of  material  for  fu- 
ture history,  which  now  lies  scattered,  here  and 
there,  in  almost  innumerable  fragments,  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State— destined,  in  all 
probability,  to  perish  forever,  unless  speedily  res- 
cued by  this  Society.  The  organization  of  such 
an  institution  is,  I  repeat,  matter  of  public  con- 
gratulation, and  the  thanks  of  our  people  are 
due  to  those  gentlemen  whose  zeal,  perseverance 
and  patriotism  have  originated  and  sustained  the 
enterprise — an  enterprise  which  cannot  fail  to 
enlist  the  warm  sympathies  and  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  every  son  of  Virginia,  who  properly  ap- 
preciates the  treasures  and  the  glories  of  her  his- 
tory. That  history,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say, 
in  passing,  remains  yet  to  be  written;  and  I  say 
this  with  a  full  and  high  appreciation  of  the  la- 
burs  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  recently  pub- 
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lisbed  volumes  upon  this  subject.  They  deserve 
our  thanks — they  have  my  gratitude — they  have 
done  much  to  illustrate  our  colonial  annals;  but, 
gentlemen,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  They 
have  given  us  histories  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  what  we  now  wantis  a  history  of  her  peo- 
ple— her  institutions,  her  social  and  political  sys- 
tem— her  civilization— a  history  of  Virginia  in  the 
sense  in  which  Guizot  has  written  the  history  of 
France,  and  Macaulay  the  history  of  England. 
And  when,  in  the  future,  some  scholar  shall  arise 
in  our  midst,  (as  sooner  or  later  he  certainly  will 
arise,)  commissioned  to  this  work,  will  it  not 
be  a  great  point  gained — will  it  not  be  a 
great  assistance  to  him,  to  have  collected  here, 
at  one  point,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  every 
thing  which  can  illustrate  his  subjects?  The 
public  thanks,  I  repeat,  are  due  to  those  gentle- 
men whose  zeal,  perseverance  and  patriotism, 
have  founded  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen,  I  purpose  to  make  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  of  1776,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  address  to  you 
this  evening.  I  select  the  Constitution  of  *76, 
because  it  was  the  first  written  social  compact 
ever  reduced  to  practice,  and  made  the  founda- 
tion of  an  actual  government,  and  for  the  further 
reason,  that  its  adoption  constitutes,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  one  of  the  roost  important  stages  in 
the  progress  of  human  liberty.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1776,  five  days  in  advance  of  the  general 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  amid  revolution- 
ary perils,  did  our  wise  and  gallant  forefathers, 
assembled  in  the  ancient  capitol  of  the  colony, 
and  clothed  (the  first  instance,  perhaps,  in  human 
history,)  with  the  sovereignty  of  a  whole  people, 
adopt  this  great  Charter  of  rational  and  manly 
liberty  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth. And  that  day,  as  I  conceive,  is  not  only 
the  proudest  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  but  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  before  I  have  done, 
that  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  I  speak 
the  language  not  of  extravagance,  but  of  sober- 
ness and  truth. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  gentlemen,  to  com- 
pare the  Coustitution  of  76  with  those  which 
have  succeeded  it.  They  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, framed  upon  it  as  a  model,  modified,  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time  and  in  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, to  meet  the  progress  of  society  and  the 
principles  of  equality.  I  wish  to  speak  of  that 
instrument  only  historically,  in  its  relations  to 
the  past — as  a  step  in  political  progress,  and, 
viewed  in  this  light,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
tic ever  taken  towards  substantial  and  well-reg- 
ulated freedom.  By  one  and  the  same  act  of 
sublime  valor  and  wisdom,  did  the  men  of  *76 
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declare  the  ancient  connection  which  had  bound 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  to  the  mother  country  dig- 
aoWed  forever,  and  frame  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  an  instrument  of  government, 
which  has  become  the  universal  model  of  all 
those  free  institutions  which  have  since  arisen, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new — thus  binding 
up  our  State  Sovereignty  and  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  in  the  same  great  Charter. 

Gentlemen,  we  commonly  speak  of  George 
Mason  as  the  author  of  that  Charter.  In  a  cer. 
tain  sense,  he  was  its  author.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Constitution  of  76,  with  the  exception  of 
the  preamble,  were  prepared  by  him,  and  laid 
before  the  Convention.  In  this  sense,  that  truly 
great  man  was  their  author.  But  if  it  be  imagin* 
ed  that  that  instrument  was  the  conception  of 
George  Mason,  or  any  other  man — that  it  was 
the  mere  coinage  of  his  or  any  other  brain 
—that  it  was  framed  with  reference  to  any  mere 
abstract  theory  of  government  existing  in  his,  or 
any  other  mind,  no^  greater  error  could  possibly 
be  committed.  .My  own  conviction  is,  that  no 
Constitution  or  frame  of  government,  the  product 
of  mere  theory  and  speculation,  ever  has  existed, 
or  ever  can  exist  the  quarter  of  a  century.  Locke 
framed  such  a  Constitution  for  South  Carolina. 
Seyes  gave  birth  to  a  "  litter  "  of  such  Constitu- 
tions for  Republican  France.  We  know  their 
fate.  They  perished,  each  and  all  of  them,  in 
the  very  effort  to  reduce  them  into  practice. 
And  such  will  and  must  be  the  fate  of  every  Con- 
stitution, which,  taking  no  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar habits,  customs,  manners,  opinions  and 
prejujdices  of  a  people,  proceeds  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  society,  like  parchment,  may  be  cut 
into  whatever  fantastic  shape  the  whim,  or  ca- 
price, or  fancy  of  philosopher,  or  legislator,  or 
theorist  may  choose  to  dictate. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  Constitution  of  76  is  not 
the  spawn  of  theory  or  political  metaphysics.  It 
is  the  ancient  and  immemorial  rights,  franchises 
and  privileges  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia,  gath- 
ered together  and  bound  up  in  one  great  system 
of  law,  order,  liberty  and  justice.  Our  fathers 
brought  those  rights,  franchises  and  privileges, 
with  them  from  England.  They  are  of  foreign 
aud  not  domestic  origin.  The  truth  of  history 
requires  me  to  say  so.  They  have,  indeed,  ex- 
panded, ripened  and  matured  in  the  new  world, 
but  the  germs  were  brought  from  the  old.  They 
constitute  a  part  of  that  ** great  inheritance  of 
the  English  race, settled  on  them  at  Kunnymede," 
and  which,  though  complicated,  in  the  mother 
country,  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  con- 
quest— with  tyranny  of  that  Norman  dynasty, 
the  iron  heel  of  which  still  presses  on  the  neck  of 
the  English  people — with  the  Three  Estates  of 
the  Realm  and  ail  those  innumerable  abuses  and 


injustices  which  have  grown  up  with  the  ancient 
Constitution  of  England,  have  yet  secured  teh«r 
people  a  larger  portion  of  rational  freedom,  sub- 
stantial liberty,  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  peo- 
ple on  the  earth,  except  our  own.  Their  porrioo 
in  this  inheritance — their  rights  and  liberties  a« 
free-born  Englishmen,  our  fathers  brought  with 
them  to  this  continent.    They  were  guaranteed 
to  them  in  the  original  Charter  of  James  I.,  con- 
firmed and  ratified   in  many  subsequent  royal 
charters,  expressly  stipulated  and  reserved  when 
the  colony  capitulated  to  the  forces  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  ultimately  sealed 
with  the  blood  of  our  fathers  in  that  revolution 
which  resulted  in  our  independence.     And  here, 
in  the  new  world,  disembarrassed  of  all  those  io- 
cumbrances  which  attach  to  them  in  the  old,  ap- 
plied to  societies  which  knew  oo  ranks  or  classes 
or  partial  advantages,  and  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  progress  of  tboae  societies,  they 
have  become  the  fonndation  of  governments  under 
which  has  been  realized  as  much  happinem.  se- 
curity and  prosperity  as  has  ever  been  realixed 
nnder  any  governments  established  among  men. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  history  of  those  rights, 
franchises  and  liberties,  which  our  fathers  brought 
with  them  from  England,— which  they  enjoyed 
throughout  the  whole  colonial  period,  under  the 
protection  of  royal  charters,  and  the  courts  of 
law,  and  which,  when  all  connection  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country  had  been  dis- 
solved forever,  George  Mason  and  bis  associates 
gathered  together  and  bound  up  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Constitution  of  76— the  history  of 
these  rights,  franchises  and  liberties,  is  what  I 
wish  to  speak  about  this  evening.  I  wish  to  trace 
their  rise,  progress  and  development.  I  wish 
to  show  you  that  they  have  not  sprong  from  mo- 
dern speculation,  or  originated  in  any  abstract 
theory  of  human  rights  and  human  equality; 
but  that  they  have  an  ancient  origin— a  high 
and  noble  pedigree^  and  are,  in  truth,  cm  oi- 
heritance,  transmitted  to  this  democratic  age 
and  country,  from  the  bosom  of  an  exclusive  aris- 
tocracy. This  is  what  I  wish  to  show  to  you  this 
evening. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  Constitotioo  of 
76,  analytically  and  philosophically,  we  find  that, 
passing  over  the  mere  machinery  of  goveremeot, 
it  1s,  til  principle^  an  instrument  drawing  a  Uae 
between  the  powers  of  the  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  governed.  The  single  object  and 
function  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ia  to  assert  certain 
general  principles  and  maxims  of  liberty,  and  to 
enroll,  in  solemn  form,  certain  rights,  declared  to 
be  inalienable,  which  are  reserved  to  every  indi- 
vidual man  as  against  the  general  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  which  that  society  t» 
bound,  nnder  all  circumstaacest  to  respect  and 
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bold  sacred.     So  also  with  that  clause  in  the 
CoDstitation  which  declares  that  the  Legislature 
shall,  in  no  case,  suspdud  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, paae  any  bill  of  attainder,  any  ex-post  facto 
law,  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracla,  cfaa  freedom  of  the  press,  or  of  speech,  de- 
claring that  private  property  shall  never  be  taken 
for  pobiic  uses  without  just  compensation,  and 
securing  to  every  citizen  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  religious  freedom^the  effect  and  object  of  all 
which  ia  to  draw  around  every  individual  citizen 
and  enchanted  circle,  as  it  were,  which  the  go- 
vernment dare  not  enter,  and  within  which  he 
may  live  in  peace  and  happiness,  secure  from  all 
maooer  of  authoritative  intrusion.     About  these 
rights,  thus  secured  to  the  individual  against  the 
general  society,  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently.    But  what  I  wish  now  to  speak  about 
is  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  '76  was  founded,  which  is  coeval  with 
our  ancient  liberties — which  is  their  only  guaran- 
tee, and  constitutes,  at  once,  the  glory  of  modern 
civilization  aud  the  genius  of  modern  freedom — 
the  principle,  I  mean,  that  a  limit  should  be  set 
upon  the  powers  of  all  human  government — that 
absolute  power,  wherever  lodged,  whether  in  the 
bands  of  one,  the  few  or  the  many — a  monarchy, 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy — is  despotism  in 
disguise :  that  there  are  certain  sacred  rights,  of 
which  the  individual  is  the  only  natural  and  pro- 
per guardian,  which  cannot,  consistently  with 
man's  dignity  and  freedom,  be  entrusted  to  any 
government,  however  organized,  and  that,  in  the 
Constitntion  and  frame  work  of  society,  those 
rights  should  be  so  trenched  round  and  fortified, 
as  to  be  made  forever  impregnable  against  all 
manner  of  governmental  intervention.   This  isthe 
principle  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  *76  was 
founded,  and  what  more  sublime  scene  does  hu- 
man history  record,  than  was  presented  by  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  in  1776,  when, 
having  just  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
mother  country,  and  declared  themselves  free, 
sovereign  and  independent,  so  far  from  being 
elated  and  intoxicated  by  this  acquisition  of  so- 
vereign power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deeply  and 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  high  and  solemn 
trastthus  devolved  upon  them,  we  find  them, 
under  the  conviction  that  omnipotence  is  the  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  that  he  alone  can  use  with- 
out abasing  it,  in  the  very  instant  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  in  the  very  same  act  and  instrument  by 
trhich  it  was  made,  placing  limitations  and  re- 
itrictions  upon  their  own  sovereignty,  and  thus, 
in  the  hour  of  calmness  and  reflection,  erecting 
safeguards  and  barriers  against  their  own  pas- 
sions and  their  own  weaknesses,  in  the  hour  of 
excitement  and  temptation  ?     H  istory,  I  say,  pre- 
(«nts  no  more  sablime  spectacle  than  this^more 


sublime  in  its  wisdom,  its  courage,  its  modesty 
and  its  self- distrust. 

This  idea,  gentlemen,  that  the  powers  of  the 
State  are  not  absolute;  that  the  citizen  has,  or 
can  have,  any  righu  as  against  the  State;  that 
his  life,  liberty,  property,  himself  and  everything 
that  is  his,  are  not  within  the  sovereign  control 
and  disposition  of  the  State;  this  idea,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  is  peculiar  to  modem  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  distinguishing  glory  of  modern  lib- 
erty.   It  has  no  place  in  the  ancient  worid.    It 
was  introduced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  into 
modern  Europe  by   those  northern  barbarians, 
(as  we  are  used  to  call  them),  who  overthrew  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  who,  bringing  it  with  them 
from  the  woods  of  Germany,  infused  it  as  a  new 
and  vital  element  into  the  second  civilization  of 
the  European  races.    In  the  ancient  world,  upon 
the  contrary,  the  Omnipotence  of  the  State  was  a 
fundamental  idea,  and  that  ancient  liberty,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much — the  boasted  liberty  of 
Greece  and  Rome — was  civil,  and  not  personal 
liberty,  man*s  liberty  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  an 
individual;  his  franchises   and   privileges  as  a 
member  of  society,  aud  uot  his  rights  as  against 
society.     The  idea  that  there  was,  or  could  be 
any  thing  useful  or  desirable  to  the  general  soci- 
ety, which  that  society  had  not  a  perfect  right  to 
exact  of  every  individual  member  of  it,  was  never 
conceived  by  auy  philosopher  or  statesman  of 
Greece  or  Rome.    And  in  an  age  and  country 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  government  is  more  or 
less  limited,  and  where  personal  independence 
and  individual  free  agency,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, are  fundamental  maxims,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  form  any  just  conception  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  ancieut  Republics  pushed  the  des- 
potism of  society  over  the  citizen.    The  powers 
exercised  by  those  Republics  were  not  merely 
civil  and  political.    They  were  censorial,  inquis- 
itorial, paternal.    The  government  placed  itself 
in  loco  parentis  to  every  citizen,  directing  his 
whole  education  for  him,  prescribing  what  he 
should  eat  and  what  ho  should  drink,  when  he 
should  marry  and  whom  he  should  marry,  which 
children  he  should  rear  and  which  he  should 
sacrifice — in  a  word,  it  took  charge  of  his  entire 
existence,  public  and  private,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave;  thinking  for  him,  acting  for  him,  do- 
ing everything  for  him,  leaving  him  nothing  to  do 
for  himself,  and  calling  upon  him  at  every  turn, 
to  lay  down  the  deepest  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  dearest  affections  of  the  human 
heart  as  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  an  inexorable 
State   policy.    This  despotism   of  the  society 
over  the  individual,  which  reached  its  greatest 
intensity  at   Sparta,  was  a  fundamental  polit- 
ical   maxim  in  all  the  free   Republics  of  anti- 
quity.   It  was  one  of  the  badges  of  its  oriental 
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origin,  which  the  Brst  civilization  of  Europe  re- 
taiued  to  the  last,  and  which  was  the  cause  both 
of  its  rapid  development,  and  its  yet  more  rapid 
decline. 

This  principle,  then,  lying  at  the  basis  of  our 
government,  and  so  important  in  the  annals  of 
Constitutional  liberty — the  principle,  I  mean, 
which  draws  a  lino  between  the  government  and 
the  individual — has  no  place  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  is,  as  I  have  stated,  of  comparatively  recent, 
and,  as  I  shall  now  show,  of  feudal  and  arittO' 
cratic  origin. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  gentlemen,  in  our  times, 
in  commendation  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  and  there  is  much  justice  in  these  eulogies. 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  fact — truth  re- 
quires me  to  speak  it — it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  all  those  limitations  and  restrictions,  which 
the  American  people  have  everywhere  imposed 
upon  the  omnipotence  of  their  governments,  are 
of  N'orman  descent,  and  that  those  great  princi- 
ples which  now  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Democratic  Anglo  Saxon  Republics 
of  North  America,  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  bosom  of  a  proud  and  haughty  aristocracy; 
that  Norman  aristocracy,  which,  in  the  mother 
country,  ruled  our  fathers  for  centuries  with  a  ty- 
ranny as  relentless  and  remorseless  as  any  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  This,  the  Norman  branch 
of  the  great  European  peerage,  is  the  origiual 
source  from  which  our  American  Democratic 
Anglo  Saxon  Republics  have  derived  their  high- 
born liberties.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact 
is  BO.  It  is  history,  irrefutable  history.  I  shall 
make  this  perfectly  plain,  and  it  should  teach  us 
that  the  ways  of  God  are  not  the  ways  of  man. 
It  should  also  teach  us  humility,  and  to  repose 
with  resolute  hope  and  confidence,  on  that  Prov- 
idence which 

**  Out  of  evil,  etill  seeks  to  bring  forth  good.** 

Gentlemen,  the  English,  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  trace  back  all  their  liberties  to  Magna 
Charta.  Now,  what  is  Magna  Charta?  Isituot 
a  Feudal  Charta  ?  And  what  is  the  feudal  char- 
ta, when  analytically  and  philosophically  consid- 
ered ?  Is  it  not  an  instrument  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  feudal  barons?  And  is  not  Magna  Charta 
(the  greatest  of  feudal  Chartas),  an  instrument 
drawing  a  line  between  the  powers  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  and  the  rights  of  the  English  barons; 
guaranteeing  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  those 
barons,  which  the  King  shall,  under  all  circum- 
stances, respect  and  hold  sacred?  And  what 
are  the  rights  and  privileges  thus  guaranteed  in 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  barons  of  England  ?  Here 
they  are:  that  **  no  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  them 
except  by  their  free  consent ;"  that  **no  fine  shall 


be  imposed,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  thosr 
peers;*'  that  **no  freeman  shall  be  injured  or  im- 
paired in  person  or  estate,  banished  or  despoiled 
of  his  inheritance,'*  unless  by  the  same  judgment, 
and  many  others,  the  most  imporuot  of  vrhicb, 
have  all  of  them  the  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty for  their  end  and  object. 

And  now.  as  to  the  origin  of  these  rights  and 
liberties  guaranteed  to  the  barons  of  England  id 
Magna  Charta;  what  was  it?     Were  they  usai^ 
patious;   encroachments  made  by  the  barons. 
arms  in  hand,  upon  the  legitimate  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  ?    Not  so,  gentlemen,!  Lord  Coke^ 
and  all  writers  upon  Magna  Charta,  tell  ns  that 
that  instrument  was  declaratory.    Declaratory  of 
what?     I  answer,  of  the  immemorial  commoa 
law  of  feuds;  of  those  ancient  rights  and  fran- 
chises, which  were  the  birthright  and  inheritance 
of  the  feudal  peerage  everywhere,  but  which  the 
English  barons  had  lost  by  the  usurpations  of 
the  crown  during  the  first  century  after  the  eon- 
quest.    Now,  gentlemen,  Magna  Charta  was  bnt 
a  reclamation  of  those  lost  rights  and  franchises* 
after  the  pressure  of  those  circumstances,  out  of 
which  the  loss  had  sprung,  had  passed  away- 
Por  more  than  a  century  after  the  Conquest, 
Duke  William  and  his  Norman  followers  were 
but  a  band  of  soldiers  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
a  people,  subjugated,  it  is  true,  yet  brave,  war- 
like, infinitely  more  numerous  than  their  masters, 
exceedingly  restless  under  their  foreign  yoke,  and 
ever  on  the  verge  of  insurrection.  While  this  stale 
of  things  lasted,  self-preservation  required  that 
the  Norman  barons  should  rally  around  their 
King,  and  the  consequence  was  an  enlargement 
of  the  royal  prerogatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  barons.     But  when  every  thing  had 
become  quiet;  when  the  invaders  had  become 
firmly  established  in  their  conquest,  and  all  fear 
of  insurrection  had  passed  away,  then  the  barons 
began  to  look  to  the  recovery  of  their  lost  rights 
and  franchises,  and  that  struggle  between  them 
and  the  crown  began,  which  resulted  in  Magna 
Charta.     Such  is  the  history  of  that  great  bul- 
wark of  English  freedom.     And  it  is  true,  lite- 
rally true,  that  those  rights,  franchises  and  privi- 
leges, which  the  barons  of  England  extorted  from 
John  at  Runnymede,  were  their  ancient  prescrip- 
tive rights,  franchises  and  privileges,  as  a  branch 
of  the  great  feudal  peerage  of  Europe.    There  is 
nothing  valuable,  nothing  characteristic  in  Magna 
Charta,  *' which  a  vassal  might  not,  according  to 
the  ancient  and  immemorial  common  law  of 
feuds,  demand  as  a  right  from  his  suzerain.** 

And  what  was  the  guarantee  provided  in  Mag- 
na Charta,  that  those  ancient  rights,  thus  reco- 
vered by  the  barons,  should  be  respected  for  tba 
future  ?  I  answer,  force  ;  the  right  of  resistaoce, 
deliberately  and  solemnly  stipulated  iu  the  Chatta 
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itself.  By  force  did  the  barons  of  England  re* 
cover  tbeir  liberties,  and  by  force  were  they  re- 
solved to  bold  them.  Twenty-five  of  their  num- 
ber were  chari^ed  at  Runny  mode  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cbarta,  and  authorized  to  levy  war 
upon  the  king  for  its  breach;  be  himself  express- 
ly stipulating  that,  in  such  case,  **  Our  barons 
shall  distrain  and  annoy  us  by  every  means  in 
tbeir  power,  that  is,  by  seizing  our  lands,  castles, 
and  possessions,  and  every  other  mode,  till  the 
wrong  be  repaired  to  their  satisfaction,  saving 
ow  person,  our  quun  and  our  children.  And  when 
it  is  so  repaired,  they  shall  obey  us  as  before.*' 
Thus  did  Magna  Charta  draw  a  broad  and  deep 
line  between  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  the 
rights  of  the  English  barons,  and  deliberately  or- 
dain PoacK  as  the  guarantee  of  its  observance; 
thus  canonizing,  as  it  were,  the  right  of  resis- 
tance, and  making  it  as  old  as  our  liberties. 

"  0!  Freedom,  thon  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs 
Aadwavy  tresses.*' 

"  A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou:  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword — thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars.    Thy  massiTe  limbs 
Are  strong  and  struggling." 

Now,  gentlemen,  who  does  not  see  in  Magna 
Charta,  the  great  prototype  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  of  all  those  other  Constitu- 
tions which  have  since  been  modeled  upon  it? 
Magna  Charta  is  an  instrument  drawing  a  line 
between  the  powers  of  the  crown  and  the  rights 
of  the  English  barons.  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  is  an  instrument  drawing  a  line  between 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  principle  of  Magna  Charta  is, 
that  the  barons  of  England  had  certain  rights 
which  the  Crown  dare  not  invade.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  certain  rights, 
which  the  government  is  bound,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  respect.  And  if  we  look  into  the 
nature  of  the  rights  secured  in  Magna  Charta  to 
the  barons  of  England,  we  will  find  there  the 
germs  of  nearly  all  those  rights  secured  in  the 
CouBtitation  of  Virginia  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  there  declared  to  be  natural  and  ina- 
lienabk  rights. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  are  we  able  to  trace  back 
both  our  liberties  and  that  principle  which  is 
tbeir  guarantee,  directly  to  the  feudal  aristocracy 
of  Europe,  than  whom  there  never  existed  on  the 
^arth,  a  body  of  men  animated  by  a  sterner  and 
prouder  spirit  of  independence.  An  iron  aris- 
tocracy as  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  they 
wore,  within  the  pale  of  their  own  order,  a  fierce 


and  turbulent  democracy.  Their  chief  was  but 
primus  inter  pares,  and  the  point  of  honor,  the 
duel,  the  wager  of  battle,  the  right  of  private 
war,  judicial  combat,  are  all  but  so  many  wit- 
nesses testifying  how  feeble  was  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  and  bow  stern,  how  jealous,  how 
haughty  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  animated  their  own  body. 
What  more  striking  than  the  oath  by  which  the 
nobles  of  Aragon  swore  allegiance  to  their  sover- 
eign? *'We,  who  are  each  as  good,  and  who 
are  altogether  more  powerful  than  you,  promise 
obedience  to  your  government  if  you  maintain 
our  rights  and  liberties,  but  not  otherwise."  And 
this  was  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  peerage  evei*y- 
where.  Am  I  not  right  then,  in  saying  that  a 
fiercer,  prouder  spirit  of  liberty,  never  animated 
any  body  of  men?  And  the  feudal  Charta,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  muniment  of  their 
high  exclusive  rights  and  liberties;  the  instrument 
in  which  those  rights  and  liberties  were  gathered 
together,  enrolled,  and,  as  it  were,  canonized. 

Mow,  gentlemen,  the  point  which  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  bring  to  your  notice,  is  this — that  th^ 
feudal  Charta  was  every  where  strictly  and  pure- 
ly an  aristocratic  Charta — a  compact  and  treaty 
between  the  King  and  his  barons,  most  generally 
in  arms  against  each  other.  The  people  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  it.  It  is,  I  know,  the  popular  im- 
pression, that  Magna  Charta  was  an  exceptioo 
to  this  general  rule,  and  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  parties  to  that  instrument.  This,  ia 
my  judgment,  is  a  mistake — history  does  not  sus- 
tain it.  At  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  as  a  political  body,  had  no  exis- 
tence. There  were,  indeed,  serf  and  villains; 
villians  regardant,  and  villians  in  gross ;  vassaU 
and  vassalage  through  all  the  stages  of  fudation 
and  subinfudation ;  but  no  people  as  a  power  in 
the  State.  The  **  Uberi  homines^*  of  the  Charter 
were,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  feudal  barons.  As 
late  even  as  the  fourteenth  century,  all  the  pop- 
ular movements  of  Europe — the  Jacquerie  in 
France,  and  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  in  Eng- 
land— were,  in  their  nature,  essentially  servile  m- 
surrections. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  then,  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  England  were  parties  to  Magna  Char- 
ta. That  Charta  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an 
aristocratic  Charta;  the  King  and  his  barons  be- 
ing the  only  parties  to  it.  As  yet,  the  great  and 
illustrious  English  Commons  had  no  existence, 
and,  at  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  England  pre- 
sents us  with  two  distinct  races,  living  side  by 
side  in  the  same  land — the  one  a  conquering  and 
the  other  a  conquered  race — the  one  a  race  of 
kings,  nobles,  warriors,  and  priests,  the  other  a 
race  of  tradesmen,  serfs,  villains  and  slaves— the 
one  rich,  living  in  palaces,  castles  and  monasto- 
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ries;  the  other  poor,  aud  living  either  ia  cities  in 
humble  tenements,  or  scattered  over  the  country 
in  cottages  and  cabins  with  thatched  roofa.  Each 
has  its  own  language,  and  speaks  a  tongue  for- 
etga  to  the  other.  Norman  French  ia  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  the  castle  and  the  monastery; 
the  old  Anglo  Saxon  is  the  language  of  the  field, 
the  workshop,  and  the  hovel.  Never  was  con- 
quest more  deeply  impressed  on  any  country; 
uever  was  the  distinction  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  more  strongly  drawn  among  any 
people.  All  rank,  power,  wealth,  privilege, — 
even  liberty  itself,  were  the  prerogatives  of  the 
conquerors ;  toil,  sweat,  poverty  and  slavery,  the 
doom  of  the  conquered.  And  this  continued  to 
be  the  condition  of  England  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  conquest. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  date  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  English  Commons  had  no  existence.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection, 
that  that  Commons  was  formed  at  a  later  period, 
by  a  union  between  the  conquering  and  the  con- 
quered races.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  badges 
of  the  conquest  began  to  disappear,  the  barriers 
between  the  two  nations  were  broken  down,  con- 
nections and  matrimonial  alliances  were  con- 
tracted between  them,  and  the  conquerors  ceas- 
ed to  exist  as  an  exclusive  cast.  By  the  law  of 
the  Norman  peerage,  the  title  passed  to  the  eldest 
SOD — he  alone  was  enobled,  aud  the  younger  sons 
sunk  into  the  ranks  of  the  commonalty.  It  so 
happened,  also,  that  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
Norman  families  had  declined  all  titles.  The 
Bohuns,  the  Mowbrays,  the  De  Veres  and  others, 
descendants  of  those  '*  knights  who  had  broken 
the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled  the 
nvalls  of  Jerusalem,*'  waving  all  rank,  took  their 
place  in  the  body  of  the  commons.  And  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
whole  Saxon  race,  including  its  ancient  nobility 
^ts  Godwins,  its  Harolds,  its  Siwards,  its  Leof- 
ricks, — men  as  noble  as  the  proudest  baron  who 
followed  the  standard  of  Duke  William  to  the 
shores  of  England,  had  been  all  overwhelmed  in 
one  indiscriminate  conquest,  and  merged  in  the 
English  Commons,  we  see  at  a  glance,  what  it 
was  which  gave  to  that  Commons  the  high  con- 
secutive character  which  has  distinguished  it  from 
all  the  other  Commons  of  Europe. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  said,  this 
body  was  the  formation  of  after  years.  At  the 
time  of  Magna  Charta  it  had  no  existence,  and, 
at  that  date,  England  presents  us  with  conquer- 
ors and  conquered,  masters  and  slaves;  but  no 
PEOPLEf  as  an  independent  political  power  in  the 
State.  And  this,  the  division  of  the  English  na- 
tion into  two  races  of  conquerors  and  conquered, 
is  the  starting  point  in  English  history.  Stand- 
ing upon  this  eminence,  and  looking  down  the 


▼ista  of  centuries,  we  may  trace  the  Coastitotioa 
of  England  through  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
its  development,  as  it  has  opened  from   time  to 
time  to  receive  different  portions  of  the  subjup- 
ted  races  within  its   exclusive  and  aristocratic 
pale.     As  society  has  advanced,  class  after  class 
has  been  admitted  to  all  those  high  chartered 
rights  and  liberties  which,  for  centuries,  vrere  the 
exclusive  possession  and  inheritance  of  the  Nor- 
man peerage.     So  that  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, is,  in  truth,  little  less  than  Magna  Charta 
enlarged,  liberalized  and  generalized,  to  meet  the 
progress  of  its  society,  and  the  development  of 
its  different  classes.    This  work  of  generaliza- 
tion has  been  going  on  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  English  history,  which  has  been  one  con- 
tinued reaction  against  the  conquest ;  nor  has  it 
stopped  yet.     The  barons  obtained  their  Charter 
from  John;  the  middle  classes  obtained  tbein 
from  William;  and  who  doubts  that  sooner  or 
later,  peaceably  or  by  revolution,  the  people  will 
liave  their  Charta  also.    And  now,  what  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
as  the  Constitution  of  England' is  Magna  Charta 
enlarged  and  liberalized  to  meet  the  progress  of 
English  Society,  so  are  all  our  American  Consti- 
tutions that  same  great  Charta,  stUl  more  enlargtd, 
still  more  liberalized  to  meet  tfe  yet  greater  pro- 
gress  of  American  society ^  and  the  more  rayid 
growth  among  %ts  of  the  principles  of  equality^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  claim  that  1  have  made  good 
the  proposition  with  which  I  started — that  those 
liberties  which  we  enjoy  and  prize  so  highly,  have 
sprung  from  no  abstract  theory  of  human  rights 
and  human  equality;  but  are  an  entailed  inheri- 
tance, transmitted  to  this  democratic  age  and 
country,  from  the  bosom  of  a  haughty  and  exclu- 
sive aristocracy,  and  that  this  is  true,  not  only  of 
those  liberties  themselves,  but  also  of  the  forms, 
the  very  machinery  as  it  were,  by  which  they 
have  been  preserved  and  perpetuated.  The  prin- 
ciple ot  equality^  is  indeed  new;  but  liberty  is  old 
aud  aristocratic,  and  the  great  work  assigned  to 
modern  society,  \n  to  reconcile  ancient  Hbertr 
with  modern  equality.  And,  in  thus  tracing  back 
our  liberties  to  a  high  and  ancient  origia,  permit 
me  to  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest 
man  of  his  age,  '*we  are  guided  not  by  the  su- 
perstition of  antiquarians  but  by  the  spirit  of  phi- 
losophic analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inheritance, 
we  give  to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  of  a  re- 
lation in  blood  ;  binding  up  the  constitution  of  our 
country  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties;  adoptiag 
our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  of  oar 
family  affections;  keeping  inseparable  and  cher- 
ishing with  all  the  warmth  of  their  combined  and 
mutually  reflected  charities,  our  State,  oor 
hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and  our  altars.** 

Gentlemen,  I  now  advance  a  step  further.   I 
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Dot  only  maiorain  that  our  own  liberties  are  of 
ancient  origin — a  birthright  and  entailed  inheri- 
tance, but  I  maintain  that  this  is  equally  true  of 
liberty,  wherever  and  whenever  it  has  existed 
among  men,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times;  or  to  express  the  proposition  somewhat 
diSTerently,  that  society  always  begins  in  inequal- 
ity and  tends  towards  equality ^  and  that,  in  its  ear- 
ly stages,  all  rights ,  privileges  and  franchises — 
even  liberty  itself— are  the  possession  of  an  exclu- 
sive cast,  from  which  they  descend  in  successive 
stages^  with  the  progress  of  society,  to  the  great 
body  of  the  nation. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  let  me  now  call  your 
attention  for  a  moment — it  shall  be  only  for  a 
moment— to  the  Constitutional  history  of  those 
tiro  illuatrious  races  which  have  filled  all  coun- 
tries with  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  all 
time  with  the  fame  of  their  achievements. 

And,  first,  the  Greeks.  Every  student  of  Gre- 
cian history  knows  that  her  institutions,  like  those 
of  England,  were  founded  in  conquest.  The  first 
di^inct  fact  which  meets  us  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, 18  the  presence  on  the  same  soil  of  two  races, 
the  one  dominant,  and  the  other  subject.  Behind 
this,  all  18  myth  and  fable.  And  at  the  first  dawn 
«f  authentic  history,  we  find  the  great  Hellenic 
race  in  possession  of  the  country  which  they  have 
conquered  and  distributed  among  themselves, 
reducing  the  native  races  every  where  to  slavery. 
These  Hellenic  conquerors  were,  like  Duke  Wil- 
liam and  his  Norman  chivalry,  a  band  of  war- 
riors, who,  having  conquered  the  country  by  the 
8 word,  the  sword  was  the  tenure  by  which  they 
beld  it.  We  accordingly  find  them  establishing 
themselves  everywhere  as  a  warrior  cast,  devoted 
exclusively  to  arms,  and  imposing  upon  the  sub- 
jugated races  all  the  menial  and  industrial  ope- 
rations of  society.  At  first,  and  for  ages,  all 
rights,  all  privileges,  all  franchises  were  their  ex- 
clusive birthright,  and  inheritance ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  community  being  in  subjection  and  vas- 
•alage,  liberty  itself  became  rank  and  nobility, 
liut  while  thns  establishing  their  domination 
over  the  subjugated  races,  the  Hellenic  peerage 
^as,  like  the  feudal  and  every  other  peerage,  a 
«rict  democracy  within  the  pale  of  their  own  or- 
<ler;  jealous,  in  the  last  degree,  of  their  rights 
and  privileges.  They  acknowledged  no  superior; 
had  no  chief  to  whom  they  paid  allegiance;  and 
in  this  respect,  pushed  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  even  further  than  the  feudal  barons.  And 
when  ultimately,  cause  for  united  action  arose  in 
Greece;  when  the  rights  of  hospitality  were  vio- 
lated in  the  person  of  an  illustrious  Hellenic 
princess,  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,— 

*No  wonder  8uch  celestial  cbarm;*, 

For  nine  long  years  should  hold  the  world  in  arms;** 


when,  I  say,  ultimately,  cause  for  united  action 
arose  in  Greece,  we  find  the  nobles,  electing  a 
chief.  And  yet,  so  feeble  was  the  authority  of 
that  chief,  so  little  was  it  respected,  that  Achillea 
(the  most  perfect  and  illustrious  representative  of 
the  Hellenic  chivalry.)  for  a  mere  personal  insult, 
quits  the  ranks  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  re- 
tires in  sullen  majesty  to  his  tent,  nor  can  any 
solicitation  or  any  disaster  to  the  cause  of  Greece, 
induce  him  to  relent  until  his  friend  falls  in  battle, 
when  immediately,  maddened  by  passion  and 
remorse,  and  "breathing  war  and  blood,*'  he 
rushes  to  the  fight,  *'all  bright  in  heavenly  arms,*' 
not  to  uphold  the  sinking  cause  of  his  country, 
but  to  avenge  the  shade  of  that  slaughtered  friend. 
So  strong,  so  haughty,  so  uncompromising  was 
the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  and  independence 
maintained  within  the  pale  of  this  old  Hellenic 
peerage. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  do  we  see  that  the  earliest 
form  of  Grecian  society  was  that  of  a  haughty 
warrior  cast,  everywhere  dominant,  and  holding 
a  vast  subject  population  in  bondage  by  the 
sword;  that,  for  ages,  rank,  nobility,  power,  priv- 
ilege— liberty  itself—- was  the  exclusive  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  this  cast;  but  that,  though 
lordiug  it  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  they 
were,  within  their  own  body,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  a  military  democracy,  animated  by 
the  fiercest  spirit  of  liberty,  independence  and 
equality.  Starting  from  this  point,  the  student 
of  Grecian  history  may  trace  her  institutions 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  subsequent  devel- 
opment; he  may  see  the  b^try  ftf  race  gradu- 
ally yielding  before  the  prido  of  wealth;  the  pride 
of  wealth  before  the  spirit  of  equality.  He  may 
see  class  after  class  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, fighting  its  way  within  the  bosom  of  that 
proud  democracy,  widening  and  deepening  the 
basis  of  the  government  at  each  successive  step, 
until  ultimately,  every  citizen  of  Greece  becomes 
a  member  of  the  old  Hellenic  peerage,  and  heir 
to  its  high-born  rights  and  privileges.  Such  is 
the  history  of  liberty  in  Greece,  which  was  strict- 
ly an  inheritance,  and  not  the  offspring  of  theory 
or  speculation. 

And  if,  leaving  the  classic  shores  of  Greece, 
we  pass  to  that  other  illustrious  race — the  mighty 
masters  of  mankind  in  law  and  governmeut  as 
the  Greeks  were  in  literature  and  art — we  find 
the  same  truth,  if  possible,  yet  more  strikingly 
illustrated.  And  here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
say,  in  passing  and  by  way  of  episode,  that  his- 
tory is  but  in  its  infancy.  This  may  seem  a  bold 
assertion,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  literally  true.  The 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  historic  era.  Never  before  has 
history  been  studied  in  such  high  relations — never 
before  has  it  been  so  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
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philosophy — never  before  has  such  immense  eru- 
dition, enlightened  skepticism  and  patient,  labo- 
rious and  comprehensive  learning  been  brought 
to  bear  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  The  result 
has  been  almost  startling.  Stale  common-places 
have  been  refuted,  consecrated  errors  exposed — 
established  dogmas  shaken — ancient  rubbish  re- 
moved — a  full  broad  light  thrown  upon  things 
which  have  been  hitherto  enveloped  in  impene- 
trable myth  and  fable,  and,  in  a  word,  with  ma- 
terial almost  entirely  new,  the  hand  of  genius 
and  philosophy  has  restored  the  "buried  majes- 
ty" of  the'  ancient  commonwealths  in  forms 
which  will  endure  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  In 
the  department  of  Roman  history,  with  which  we 
have  now  to  deal,  it  was  the  immortal  Niebuhr 
who,  to  borrow  his  own  happy  illustration,  like 
the  naturalist,  gathering  and  putting  together  the 
fossil  bones  of  some  lost  species  of  animal,  *'  has 
rebuilt,  with  fragments  picked  up  here  and  there, 
where  they  lie  scattered  about  as  by  a  tempest, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  ancient  literature,  the 
sacerdotal  and  patrician  City  of  the  Kings,  in  all 
its  old  Cyclopean  strength  and  massiveness  and 
the  awful  forms  of  Tuscan  mystery  and  super- 
stition." He  has  shown  us  the  vast  influence 
which  religion  exerted  over  the  mighty  Roman 
race — that  they  lived,  moved  and  had  their  being 
in  the  midst  of  religion— that  this  religion  was 
no  simple  belief  or  worship,  but  a  science  and  a 
mystery,  administered  by  vestals,  flamens,  au- 
gurs and  Pontiffs,  amidst  gorgeous  pomps  and 
ceremonies — that  this  science  and  mystery  was 
hereditary  in  Certai|^amiliee,  and  that  the  old 
patrician  fathers  of  Rome  were  at  once  a  war- 
rior-cast and  a  priest-cast.  He  has  also  shown 
us  how  this  religion  penetrated  and  pervaded 
every  portion  of  the  state  and  of  society,  conse- 
crating every  thing  it  touched,  property  in  the 
worship  of  Terminus,  contracts  in  the  apotheo- 
sis of  Faith,  making  the  city  a  temple,  and  its 
citadel  a  sanctuary. 

But  it  is  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
Constitution  of  Rome  that  Niebuhr  has  brought 
to  bear  the  vast  resources  of  his  genius  and  his 
erudition  with  such  wooderful  success.  He  has 
shown  us  that  the  whole  fabric  and  constitution 
of  Roman  society,  rested  on  the  element  of  race — 
that  the  original  people  of  Rome  was  composed 
exclusively  of  thrice  privileged  Tribes — that  these 
Tribes  were  divided  into  Curias,  and  the  Curl® 
into  Gentes  or  Houses — thus  making  the  Gens 
or  House,  the  original  element  of  the  Roman 
State.  He  has  further  shown  us  that  this  Gens 
or  House  was  itself  an  artificial  association, 
formed  by  the  union  of  many  families,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  joint  performance  of  the  same  re- 
ligious rites,  and  having  the  altar  for  its  centre — 
that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  entire  free  popu- 


lation of  Rome  were  members  of  aome  one  of 
these  families — ^and,  if  of  a  family,  then  of  a 
Gens  or  House,  and,  if  of  a  Gens  or  House,  then 
of  a  Curitt,  and,  if  of  a  Curiae,  then  of  a  Tribe, 
and,  if  of  a  tribe,  then  of  the  State — thus  making 
the  original  Popuha  Romamu  a  ttrietiy  fniwi- 
Uged  ordtTi  in  the  exclusive  poasesaion  of  the  go- 
vernment.   Lastly,  he  has  shown  us  that,  by  the 
side  of  this  privileged  and  exclusive  order,  there 
came  to  be  formed,  in  the  course  of  time,  partly 
by  emigration,  but  principally  by  conqaeat,  aa 
alien  and  foreign  population,  not  contemplated  by 
the  original  Constitution  of  Rome,  for  whom  no 
provision  was  made  in  that  Conatitotion — hav- 
ing no  connection  with  either  one  of  the  three 
original  Tribes — related  to  none  of  the  Mouses 
forming  those  Tribes  either  by  the  tie  of  mem- 
bership or  clientage,  and  therefore  excluded  from 
all  connection  with  the  State — in  a  word,  aa 
anomalous  population,  uniting  peraonal  liberty 
with  political  subjection — deffendanU  on  no  House 
and  therefore  freemen —«iefii&ers  of  no  House  and 
therefore  disfranchised  and  not  citizens  of  Rome. 
Such  were  the  Pleba-^ihe  great  Roman  eommons — 
the  most  illustrious  commons  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  unless  the  English  be  excepted.    In  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  we  see  them  poor,  weak,  dis- 
firanchised ;  connected  with  the  State,  but  ao  part 
of  it;  compelled  to  fight  its  battles,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  share  its  privileges.    They  are  not  even 
allowed  to  live  within  the  city — this  is  consecra- 
ted ground.  The  Aveniine  Hill,  without  its  walls, 
is  assigned  them  for  their  residence.    Still  lees 
are  they  permitted  to  intermarry  with  any  of  the 
Roman  Houses.    This  would  be  not  only  to  ad- 
mit alieps  and  foreigners  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,  hut  to  taint  the  old  patrician  blood 
of  Rome.    For  many  generations  the  blood  ran 
pure  in  the  veins  of  those  old  patrician  fathers 
of  the  city.    No  foreign  alloy  mingled  with  it, 
and  the  Plebeans  resided  outside  of  the  walls,  a 
distinct  community,  regulating  their  own  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  living  according  to  their  own 
laws,  usages  and  customs.    They  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Eogliih 
commons,  a  conquered  people ;  but  they  were 
also  like  that  same  commons  an  enterprisaag, 
energetic  and  intelligent  people.     CooseqaeDtly 
they  grew  rapidly  in  wealth,  and  as  they  grew  io 
wealth  they  grew  in  numbers,  intelligence  and 
power  until  ultimately  they  came  to  be  the  most 
wealthy,  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  por- 
tion of  the  community.  Added  to  this,  there  wen 
in  their  ranks  men  as  high-born,  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  coursed  as  pure  as  in  the  veins  of  tbe 
haughtiest  patrician  of  the  City.     The  Sciliii 
the  Decii,  the  Domitii  and  others,  families  as  an- 
cient and  noble  as  the  patrician  Claudii  or  Qoinc- 
tii,  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  commons  lod, 
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in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  the  mnjoritv 
of  theitlufitrious  historic  names  of  Rome  were  o^ 
Plebean  origin.  That  such  a  body  of  men  shou  Id 
rest  contented  under  their  political  disfranchise- 
ment and  social  inferiority  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed. Accordingly,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  we 
bear  the  mutterings  of  their  discontent,  and  the 
early  constitutional  history  of  Rome  is  little  else 
than  the  history  of  this  illustrious  body  as  it  de- 
Telops  itself  through  incessant,  though  not  bloody 
conflicts,  with  the  original  Roman  Tribes — the 
growth  of  their  demands  always  keeping  pace 
with  their  growth  in  wealth,  intelligence  and 
power — the  pride  of  privilege  gradually  yielding 
before  the  principle  of  equality,  until  ultimately 
the  whole  Roman  Plebs,  like  the  English  com- 
mons, fight  their  way  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  mantle  of  the  high-born  patrician 
descends  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  humble  ple- 
beao,  and  the  entire  Roman  people,  patrician 
and  plehean,  are  fused  together  in  one  homoge- 
neous mass  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights, 
franchises  and  liberties. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  do  we  see  that  ancient  lib- 
erty, like  our  own,  was  an  inheritance  trausmit- 
ted  from  ao  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  age— 
frooi  the  bosom  of  a  haughty  aristocracy  to  the 
humblest  citizen.  The  idea  that  it  was  founded 
in  nature — that  it  was  an  inalienable  right  due  in 
common  justice  to  all  mankind,  has  no  place  in 
the  ancient  world.  It  never  seems  to  have  once 
occarred  to  any  legislator  or  philosopher  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  "the  two 
ideas  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  world 
were  the  bigotry  of  race  and  the  pride  of  privi- 
lege.  Never  was  the  bigotry  of  race  more  ex- 
clusive— more  intense — any  where,  not  even 
among  the  Jews,  than  it  was  at  Sparta."  The 
Doric  race  there  was,  like  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors of  England,  literally  a  standing  army  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  a  subjugated  people,  ever 
on  the  verge  of  insurrection  and  only  kept  down 
by  the  sword.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  this  domination  of  race  over  race  at  Sparta 
except  its  rigor  and  intensity.  Citizenship  was 
universally  an  affair  of  race — and  liberty,  so  far 
from  being  a  natural  right,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
everywhere  rank,  privilege,  nobility  and  the  ex- 
clusive inheritance  of  certain  superior  races, 
while  slavery  was  equally  the  doom  of  certain 
other  inferior  races.  And  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical systems  of  those  times,  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  was  quite  as  well  established, 
suite  as  universal,  as  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  husband  and  wife,  or  any  other  domestic 
relation.  The  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity  so  far  from  holding  any  general  theory 
•f  human  equality,  held  precisely  the  reverse — 
Uiat  the  races  of  men  are  unequal — that  some 
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are  superior;  others  inferior — that  it  is  the  righ' 
of  the  superior  races  to  command,  and  the  duty 
of  the  inferior  to  obey — that  all  this  is  agreeable 
to  nature*slaw,  which  law  is  subordination  and 
not  equality  among  the  races  of  men,  and  that 
in  establishing  and  perpetuating,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society,  the  supremacy  of  certain  races — 
in  setting  them  apart,  and,  as  it  were  dedicating 
and  consecrating  them  to  goverument,  literature, 
philosophy  and  art,  while  all  the  menial  and  in- 
dustrial operations  of  society  were  assigned  to  cer- 
tain other  inferior  races,  they  were  but  proceeding 
according  to  that  law,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  most  refined  civilization — this,  whether 
true  or  false,  was  the  theory  of  human  rights  uni- 
versally prevalent  In  the  ancient  world — the  the- 
ory of  all  the  philosophers  of  all  the  schools — 
the  Grove,  the  Portico,  and  the  Academy.    The 
justice  of  this  view  will  be  at  once  admitted  by 
every  true  student  of  ancient  history,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  he  who  does  not  admit  it — 
whose  mind  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it — 
who  has  not  conducted  his  historical  researches 
with  reference  to  it,  has  not,  as  yet,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  Key  of  the  Past,  or  even  so  much  as 
entered  the  portals  of  the  ancient  world. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if,  leaving  the  ancient 
world,  we  come  to  the  modern,  we  shall  find  but 
accumulated  proof  of  my  proposition  that  liberty 
has  no  where  sprung  from  theory  or  metaphy- 
sics; but  has  every  where  descended,  in  the  form 
of  an  inheritance,  from  the  bosom  of  an  aristo- 
cratic peerage  to  democratic  ages  and  countries. 
Rome,  having  consolida(§fl  her  strength    in 
Italy,  proceeded,  with  unprecedented  speed,  from 
victory  to  victory,  until  she  "  veiled  the  earth  in 
her  haughty  shadow."     But  the  seeds  of  her  dis- 
solution were  sown  side  by  side  with  the  seeds 
of  her  greatness,  and,  having  once  grasped  the 
sceptre  of  universal  empire,  we  find  her  forget- 
ting herearly  virtues,  defiling  her  ancient  liberties, 
and,  after  first  prostituting  herself  from  time  to 
time  in  the  arms  of  the  city  rabble,  sinking  ulti- 
mately exhausted  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Caesars.    Then  for  the  fourth,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  last  time,  do  we  see  the  collective 
force  of  the  human  race  gathered  together  in  one 
of  those  mighty  aggregates,  known  as  Univer- 
sal Empires — producing  always  the  same  ef- 
fects— monotony,  torpor,  Stagnation — casting  the 
human  race  in  one  common  mould  by  bringing 
them  under  the  despotism  of  &  single  will,  and 
destroying  that  diversity  and  variety,  out  of  which 
spring  those  rivalries  and  conflicts  which  are  so 
necessary  to  individual,  social  and  political  de- 
velopment.    Such  was  the  condition  to  which 
the  Roman  worid  was  every  where  rapidly  tend- 
ing toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.     Eu- 
ropean civilizatioa  was  fa^t  assuming  the  Asiatic 
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type,  and  there  was  the  most  immioent  danger 
that  those  oriental  elements  which  presided  at  its 
hirth  would  triumph  in  its  decline.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment,  the  northern  barbarians  came  to 
its  relief.  Bursting  the  barriers  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube,  they  rushed  down  like  an  ava- 
lanche, upon  civilized  Europe  and  Rome. 

**  With  heaviest  sound  a  giant  statue  fell, 

Pushed  by  a  rude  and  artless  race 

From  ofi*  its  wide  ambitious  base. 

When  time  bis  Northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke, 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

With  many  a  rude,  repeated  stroke, 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments  broke.** 

Here  the  curtain  falls  on  the  first  civilization 
of  the  European  races.  The  Dark  Ages  fol- 
low. Ail  is  chaos  and  primordial  night.  No 
governments,  no  nations,  no  country,  no  laws, 
DO  literature,  no  arts,  nothing  settled,  every  thing 
in  motion.  Strife,  jumble,  universal  uproar — 
**  confusion  worse  confounded"  is  the  new  order 
of  things.  This  continues  from  the  fifth  to  the 
ninth  century.  During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
what  was  once  civilized  Europe,  pressed  by  bar- 
barians on  every  side,  has  not  a  moment  of  re- 
pose, and,  amidst  the  movement  we  find  race 
displacing  race  and  nation  piled  on  nation. 

Never  has  an  angry  heaven  inflicted  upon  this 
earth  a  more  dreadful  scourge,  and  yet  never,  in 
any  event  in  human  history,  has  wisdom  and 
mercy,  in  the  midst  of  wrath  and  vengeance, 
been  more  manifest.  For  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  that  samo  tempest  which  desolated 
Southern  Europe  and  swallowed  up  her  lan- 
guishing and  exhausted  civilization  in  universal 
barbarism,  scattered  at  the  same  instant  the  seeds 
of  another  and  a  higher  and  more  glorious  civiliza- 
tion. Not  only  did  it  break  the  great  Roman 
empire  into  a  hundred  fragments — whip  its  lazy 
elements  into  motion  and  stir  the  stagnant  mass 
to  its  inmost  depths;  but  it  introduced  into  mod- 
ern Europe  a  new  and  invaluable  element — that 
of  individttal  liberty — personal  independence — an 
element  which,  as  I  have  already  explained,  had 
no  place  in  the  ancient  world,  but  which  came 
now,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many. This  sentiment  of  personality — of  indi- 
viduality— freedom  from  all  control,  and  the  lib- 
orty  of  doing  whatever  one  wishes  to  do,  this 
sentiment,  I  say,  so  strong  in  the  bosom  of  every 
savage  man,  was  a  passion  among  those  barba- 
rian races  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire, 
and  became  the  characteristic  element  of  that 
civilization  which  they  established.  Thus  do 
we  see  that,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  European 
history,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  strife  and  chaos, 
were  those  germs  scattered  which  have  since  ri- 
pened into  those  great  principles  and  institutions 


which  DOW  shelter  and  protect  oar  livesv  liberty 

and  property: 

*'  And  this  should  teach  na 
There*a  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.** 

As  the  Dark  Ages  passed  away,  and  society 
began  to  reorganize  itself,  we  every  where  fiod 
feudalism  issuing  out  of  the  bosom  of  barbarism. 
"  Wherever  barbarianism  ceased,  feudalism  be- 
gan.*'    Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  and   always 
has  been,  in  the  popular  mind,  a  deep-routed 
prejudice  against  the  feudal  system.    Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  in  many  respects,  this  prejudice  is 
well  founded.     As  a  Social  System  1  have  noth- 
ing to  urge  in  its  behalf.     It  did  little  or  noihiog 
for  society — it  was  every  where  opposed  to  in 
progress  and  to  the  establishment  of  order.    As 
a  system  of  general  liberty  I  have  still  le^ji  to 
urge  in  its  behalf;  for  it  was  unquestionably  a 
system  of  injustice,  tyranny  and  violence — a  des- 
potism founded  in    no  sentiment  moral  or  reli- 
gious, but  in  brute  force  and  the  douiioation  of 
man  over  man.     But,  gentlemen,  all  this  beio^ 
admitted,  and  freely  admitted,  let  it  never  be  fo^ 
gotten  that  it  was  this  same  system,  thus  univer- 
sally   opposed    to    general    order  and   liberty, 
which  first  organized  that  principle  of  personal 
independence,  which,  introduced  into  Earope,  as 
we  have  seen  for  the  first  time,  from  the  forests 
of  Germany,  and  perpetuated  in  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, has  become  the  keystone  of  the  artb  whicb 
supports  roedern  liberty  and  civilization.    Aod 
let  me  say  in  passing,  that  it  was  priocipally  by 
means  of  that  ascendancy  and  preponderance 
which  the  Feudal  System  gave  to  country  over 
city  life  that  it  was  enabled  to  affect  this  ead. 
All  the  ancient  States  were  city  states— their 
governments,   municipal  governments.     Rome 
herself  was  a  city— the  empire  but  an  aggregate 
of  cities,  and  when  that  empire  dissolved,  it  re- 
turned to  its  original  elements — cities-    Doring 
the  Dark  Ages,  also,  population  was  every  where 
collected  together  in  cities,  or  largo  masses,  far 
the  purposes  of  protection  and  security.    But  the 
Feudal  System  changed  all  this.     It  dispersed 
the  population  of  the  vitiea  over  the  coootry, 
and  gave  a  vast  preponderance  to  coantry  over 
city  life.    "  The  solitary  castle,  fortified  against 
the  law  as  well  as  against  violence,'*  if  the  type 
of  that  system.     Here,  the  lordly  Baron,  gath- 
ering  around  him  his  feudal  family,  spends  his 
life.     Within  its  walls  are  bis  wife,  children  and 
retainers.     Beyond  them,  and  at  a  distance,  col- 
lected together  in  huts,  are  the  serfs  who  till  ba 
lands.     These  constitute  no  part  of  the  feodal 
family — they  have  no  association  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle.    They  are  infinitely  beneath 
them — ^generally  of  a  different  race — a  conqoered 
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raee — and  an  iinpa«sable  gulf  lies  between  them. 
Over  this  Hitle  society  the  Baron  rules  supreme: 
bis  will  the  only  lai^.  Can  any  situation  be  con- 
ceived better  calculated  to  foster  and  develop 
the  sentiment  of  personality  and  individual  li>>- 
erty  tbao  this  ?  And  does  not  fact  here  come  in 
aid  of  theory  ?  Does  not  the  feudal  baron  stand 
the  historical  representative  and  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  jealous,  proud  and  haughty  in  lib- 
erty and  the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  ? 

Gentlemen,  .1  have  said  that  the  solitary  cas- 
tle, with  its  towers  and  frowning  battlements, 
fortified  against  the  law  as  well  as  against  vio- 
lence, is  the  type  of  the  feudal  system.  I  now 
Fay  that  the  peasant's  lowly  cottage,  with  its 
thatched  roof,  and  unchinked  walls,  fortified  not 
a^inst  the  law,  but  against  lawless  violence,  is 
the  type  of  our  present  system — of  modern  civ- 
ilization. "The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cot- 
tage," said  Lord  Chatham  in  his  great  speech 
npon  the  quo  warranto,  *'  bid  defiance  to  all  tbe 
forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail— its  roof 
may  shake — the  wind  may  blow  through  it — the 
Biorm  may  enter — the  rain  may  enter — but  the 
king  of  £ngland  cannot  enter !  All  his  forces 
dare  not  pass  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tene- 
ment!" And  thus  has  a  principle  which  was 
asserted  eight  hundred  years  ago  by  armed  ba- 
rons in  their  lordly  castles,  descended  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  of  liberty,  to  the  humblest 
peasant,  protecting  him  in  his  lowly  cottage, 
and  making  that  cottage  his  castle. 

Nor  is  this  principle,  which  thus  throws  its  pro- 
tection around  private  property,  confined  to  those 
countries  which,  in  common  estimation,  enjoy 
free  constitutioual  governments.  It  extends  to 
every  country,  however  absolute  its  government, 
which  the  feudal  system  has  pervaded.  In  all 
those  countries,  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty is  a  fundamental  maxim.  You  have  all 
heard,  gentlemen,  of  the  wind-mill  of  Sans  Souci. 
There  it  stands  to  this  day  in  full  view  of  the 
palace  at  Potsdam,  an  eye-sore,  and  yet  a  mon- 
ument prouder  than  any  triumphal  arch,  of  the 
ioviolabiiity  of  private  property , testifying  that  no 
European  monarch,  be  he  ever  so  powerful,  dare 
iuvade  its  rights,  save  in  those  cases  where,  by 
usage  or  the  organic  law,  it  may  be  condemned 
for  public  uses.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  fact, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  European  auto- 
crat and  the  Asiatic  despot  is  to  be  found ;  in 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  European  autocrat, 
however  absolute,  is  but  prince  and  chief  magis- 
trate, the  Asiatic  despot  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
JToprietor  and  landlord  over  all  his  vast  domin- 
ions, which  are,  indeed,  but  his  estates,  and  his 
subjects  mere  tenanta  holding  at  his  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.  And  that  this  is  not  now  the 
relation  between  European  raonarchs  and  their 


subjects,  and  between  modern  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  their  citizens,  is  due  to  those  feu- 
dal barons  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  asserted  and 
maintained  against  the  Crown,  principles  which 
then  rendered  their  own  persons  and  property  in« 
violable,audnow  throw  their  protection  round  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  humblest  citizen. 
Such  is  the  history — such  the  pedigree  of  our 
liberties.  Modern  speculation  and  theory  have, 
indeed,  bad  much  to  do  with  their  development ; 
but  their  roots  extend  far  out  into  the  past.  And 
the  first  instance,  I  believe,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  where  any-people,  renouncing  an- 
tiquity altogether,  have  undertaken  to  tear  down 
the  ancient  fabric  of  society  in  order  to  recon- 
struct it  on  principles  purely  theoretical  and  spec- 
ulative, is  that  of  the  French  revolution.  Tbe 
self-confident  architects  of  that  day,  setting  down 
as  nothing  the  time-honored  and  time -consecra- 
ted usages  of  the  family,  the  society,  and  the 
altar :  having  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mor- 
tar, said,  in  their  hearts,  ''  Go  to,  let  us  build  us 
a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  shall  reach  unto 
heaven.*'     We  know  the  result — 

^  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

Among  tbe  builders,  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse  and  all  in  rage, 

As  mock*d  they  storui ;  great  laughter  was  inheaven^ 

And  looking  down  to  see  tlie  hubbub  strange 

And  hear  tbe  din  ;  thus  was  tbe  building  left 

Ridiculous,  and  tbe  work  confusion  named.'' 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  effort  ever 
made  among  men  to  construct  society  upon  ele- 
mentary and  speculative  principles.  The  lesson 
is  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Liberty 
was  the  object  which  revolutionary  France  was 
seeking  in  '89,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
succeeded  in  that  object.  For  ten  long  years 
was  she  drenched  with  liberty  ;  drenched  to  tbe 
very  dregs.  But  what  sort  of  liberty  was  it  ? 
Rational,  substantial  liberty — that  liberty  which 
is  justice,  founded  on  law  and  protected  by  law 
— the  only  sort  of  liberty  worth  having  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  it  was  French  liberty ;  "  a  liberty 
which  first  attacked  property,  then  the  lives  of 
its  foes,  then  those  of  its  friends ;  which  pros- 
trated all  religion  and  morals ;  set  up  nature  and 
reason  as  goddesses  to  be  worshipped;  after- 
wards condescended  to  decree  that  there  is  a 
God ;  and,  at  last  embraced  iron  despotism  aa 
its  heaven-destined  spouse." 

Ail  the  existing  political  systems  of  Europe, 
have,  I  believe,  with  the  single  exception  of  tbe 
French  Republic,  been  constituted  without  any 
reference  to  general  theory.  They  have  every- 
where sprung  out  of  conquest,  the  conquerors  es- 
tablishing themselves  as  a  privileged  caste  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  of 
all  rights,  liberties  and  franchises;  an  J  thl.^  <..<• 
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tioued  Co  be  the  case  for  ages.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, and  in  ever  widening  circles,  the  conquered 
races  have  been  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  conquerors.  This  is  the  history  of 
liberty  In  modern  Europe, — I  have  already  shown 
you  that  it  is  its  history  in  ancient  Europe, — the 
history  of  gradual  and  progressive  extension  of 
rights,  which  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  were 
the  birth-right  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  found- 
ed in  conquest,  to  the  different  classes  of  the  con- 
quered races.  Society,  as  I  have  said,  always 
begins  in  inequality  and  tends  towards  equality, 
and  he  only  deserves  tly  name  of  a  statesman 
who  sees  that  its  institutions  keep  pace  with  its 
progress,  and  that  the  Constitution  opens,  from 
time  to  time,  to  admit  class  after  class,  success- 
ively, as  they  are  prepared  to  enter  it.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  growth  and  their  de- 
velopment, and  to  suppose  that  the  early  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  are  adapted  to  it  throughout  all 
the  8ta{;es  of  its  progress,  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  are 
adapted  to  the  proportions  of  the  full -grown 
man.  Time,  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the 
greatest  innovator,  nor  can  its  march  he  stayed. 
All  human  institutions  and  systems  must  follow 
in  its  footsteps,  or  be  crushed  beneath  its  pro- 
gress. And  if,  upon  the  one  hand,  there  is  a /h- 
naticism  which  would  upheave  the  ancient  foun- 
dations of  society  in  order  to  reconstruct  it  with 
reference  to  some  fantastic  theory,  there  is, on  the 
other,  a  bigotry  which,  by  opposing  all  reform, 
prepares  the  way  to  inevitable  revolution. 

Gentlemen.  I  have  said  that  coeval  with  our 
ancient  liberties,  and  their  only  guarantee,  is  the 
great 'principle  upon  which  the  Virginia  Consti- 
tution of '76  was  founded— that  principle,  I  mean, 
which  sets  a  limit  upon  the  powers  of  all  gov- 
ernment, and  throws  its  shield  around  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  I  wish,  in  this  connection,  to 
read  to  you  the  words  of  a  wise  man,  which 
must  sink  deeply  and  indelibly  into  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  and  can  appreciate  them.  '*  What- 
ever theory,*'  says  Mr.  Mills,  **  we  adopt  res- 
pecting the  foundation  of  the  social  union,  and 
under  whatever  political  institutions  we  live, 
there  is  a  circle  around  everv  individual  human 
being,  which  no  government,  be  it  that  of  one, 
of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ou«;ht  to  be  permitted 
to  overstep ;  there  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every 
person,  who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
within  which  the  individuality  of  that  person 
ou^ht  to  reign  uncontrolled  either  by  any  other 
individual,  or  bif  the  public  collectively.  That  there 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  space  in  human  exist- 
ence thus  entrenched  round,  and  sacred  from  au- 
thoritative intrusion,  no  one  who  professes  the 
smallei^t  regard  to  human  freedom  or  dignity, 
\^ili  call  into  question."     Here,  gentlemen,  in 


my  poor  judgment,  is  the  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes despotism  from  liberty;  for  the  truib 
is  that  liberty,  properly  viewed,  is  not  so  roocb  a 
question  of  this  or  that  form  of  govemoieDt,  as 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  all  gov- 
ernment, whatever  form  it  may  assnme. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  value  of  this  principle— 
if  he  supposes  that  its  application  is  confined  to 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment— that  it  is  not  equally,  indeed inore  impor- 
tant in  a  popular  government  than  in  any  other, 
1  have  only  to  refer  him  to  the  latter  history  of 
the  Greek  Democracies — particularly  of  that 
great  Athenian  democracy  wbicb,  after  hariDg 
filled  the  world  and  all  time  with  the  renown  of 
its  achievements  in  arts  and  arms,  sunk,  at  last, 
utterly  debauched  and  prostitute,  into  the  arms 
of  Cleon  and  the  demagogues.  Never,  perhaps, 
has  there  existed  at  any  time  upon  this  earth,  a 
more  relentless,  exterminating  and  inexorable 
tyranny  than  that  of  this  self-same  illustrious 
Athenian  Demus.  Plato  speaks  of  it  as  a  ** sav- 
age wild  beast** — Aristotle  as  a  ^'  cruel  despot,*' 
who,  though  he  has  no  crown  upon  his  head, 
has  yet  a  remorseless  sceptre  in  bis  hand,  and 
holds  his  court  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  and 
the  maVket  place,  with  sycophants,  parasites 
and  demagogues  for  courtiers.  We,  who  eojoy 
the  benefits  o(  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury, 
and  live  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  the  se- 
curity of  life,  liberty  and  property  is  a  fuodt- 
mental  maxim,  can  scarcely  form  any  jost  con- 
ception of  a  state  of  things  where  private  was 
treated  uniformly  as  public  property — where,  in- 
deed, it  was  established  as  a  principle,  that  the 
citizen  was  but  a  trustee  of  his  property  for  pub- 
lic uses — where  forfeiture  and  confiscatioo  were 
organized  into  a  system — where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  assemblies  composed  of  thousands 
of  the  city  rabble — where  the  honest,  the  nise, 
and  the  learned  were  driven  from  public  afiairs 
and  compelled  to  bury  themselves  in  academic 
shades — where  the  voice  of  truth,  justice  and 
wisdom  were  drowned  in  the  clamors  and  sboat» 
of  the  multitude — where,  in  a  word«  society  was 
one  universal  scene  of  violence,  pi  nderaod  brig- 
andage, and  all  the  provinces  and  functions  of 
government,  were  consolidated  and  coofoonded 
in  one  tremendous  despotism,  wielded  by  a  mob 
as  lawless  and  as  brutish  as  Corous  and  bb swi- 
nish crew.  It  was  this  state  of  things  in  his  be- 
loved country  which  embittered  the  latter  days 
of  the  great  Demosthenes — which  engraved 
upon  his  face  those  deep  lines  of  sorrow  and  mel- 
ancholy which  have  been  perpetuated  in  all  bii 
busts,  and  which  paved  the  way,  at  once,  fordie 
overthrow  of  Grecian  libertv  nid  the  iron  rule  of 
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has  studied,  io  the  same  relation  and  io  the  same  ! 

1 

spirit,  the  history  of  the  Freacb  democracy  at 
the  era  of  the  Revolution,  and   who  hem  thus 
been  **  the  most  cultivated  and  enlif^htened   na- 
tions led  or  driven  into  the  worst  crimes  by 
wretches  like  Cleon  and  Robespierre-* who  has 
seen  polished  capitals,  like  Athens  and  Paris,  the 
glory  of  the  earth,  seats  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion and  filled  with  the  trophies  of  genius,  be- 
come the  theatres  of  horrors  worthy  only  of  the 
most  savage  hordes,  drenched  in  gore  by  a  ban- 
ditti of  Septembriseurs,  doing  murder  in  broad 
daylight,  or  delivered  up  to  the  hellit^h  orgies  of 
mob{»,  miide  crudl  by  suspicion  and  drunk  with 
biood — who  has  witnessed  judicial  massacre  sol- 
emnly perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and 
decrees  of  flagrant  iniquity,  and  revolting  for 
their  barbarity,  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  ma- 
jorities made  up  of  mild  and  merciful,  but  timid 
and  feeble  men — who  has  heard  shouts  of  lib- 
erty uttered  by  multitudes,  subjugated  by  terror 
and  cringiDg  before  the  idols  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, and  seen  (what  is  the  infallible  consequen- 
ces of  such  excesses)  the  reptile  demagogue  a 
moment  before,  **  squat  like  a  toad"  at  the  ear 
of  bis  victim,  "start  up  in  his  own  shape  the 
fiend  and  stand  confessed  the  tyrant" — he,  I  say, 
who  has  seen  and  heard  all  this,  is  prepared  to 
appreciate  that  great  inestimable  principle  upon 
which  our  fathers  founded  the  fundamental  law 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  on  the  preservation 
of  which  our  liberties  depend.    In  these  schools 
be  will  have  learned  the  invaluable  truth  that 
despotism  is  despotism  whether  wielded  by  one 
man,  a  number  of  men,  or  by  the  numerical  ma- 
jority— that  it  is,  perhaps,  never  so  harsh,  so 
cruel  and  so  relentless,  as  when  it  creeps  in 
under  popular  forms,  and  allies  itself  with  pop- 
ular sovereignty — and  that,  in  the  worst  of  Asi- 
atic despotisms,  there  is  something  mild,  some- 
thing patriarchal,  something  paternal,  compared 
with  the  despotism  of  an  Athenian  or  a  Parisian 
mob,  drunk  with  liberty,  hungry  after  confisca- 
tion, and  gorged  with  blood.     He  will  also  have 
learned  that  the  great  and  fatal  defect  in  the  po- 
litical constitutions  of  the  ancient  world  was, 
that  instead  of  distributing  the  powers  of  gov- 
eromeut  among  different  departments,  and  thus 
establishing  in  their  mutual  checks  safeguards 
against  abuse,  the  statesmen  of  antiquity  knew 
00  other  means  of  curbing  one  despotism  than  by 
building  up  another;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  we  find  ancient  society  every  where 
falling  under  the  sway  of  some  exclusive  prin- 
ciple,— of  the  democratic  at  Athens,  the  aristo- 
cratic at  Sparta,  and  the  despotic  at  Rome.    Fi- 
nally, hi*  will  b    forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
the  despotism  of  ibe  State  over  the  individual, 
was  the  rock  upon  which  ancient  civilization 


and  liberty  were  wrecked,  so  the  line  which  sep' 
arates  the  rights  of  the  individual  from  tht  pow- 
ers of  the  governmtnt^  is  the  line  along  which  mod^ 
em  civilization  and  modern  liberty  must  be  dt' 
fended, 

Geutlemen,  we  bear  a  great  deal  in  our  times 
about  the  principles  of  government.  We  are 
told  that  there  are  certain  universal  principles  of 
government,  and  the  common  and  popular  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  is 
one  of  those  universal  principles.  Now,  gentle- 
men, in  my  poor  judgment,  there  is  but  one  tim- 
vtrsal  principle  of  gov^nmeiit,  which  is,  that 
every  people  are  entitled  to  those  institutions 
which  will  make  them  most  happy,  most  pros- 
perous, and  most  contented.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  any  universal  formula  for  making 
men  happy,  prosperous  and  contented.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  what  is  best  for  one  peo- 
ple, may  be  worst  for  another — what  is  best  in 
Africa,  may  be  worst  in  Asia — what  is  best  in 
Asia,  may  be  worst  in  Europe — what  is  best  in 
Europe  may  be  worst  in  America,  and  vice 
versa.  In  a  word,  I  believe  that  government  is  a 
practical  affair — an  affair  of  time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstance— of  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  governed,  and  that  every 
people  have  a  right,  (a  natural  right,  if  you  please,) 
to  that  form  of  government  which  will  best  se- 
cure that  end.  If,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  a  popular  government 
will  best  secure  their  prosperity,  then,  with  that 
peopUf  popular  government  becomes  a  natural 
right:  but  in  this  sense  it  is  plain  that  despotism 
itself  may  become  a  natural  right.  In  the  third 
century,  despotism  was  certainly  the  best,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  practicable  government  for 
Rome.  If  so,  despotism  then  at  Rome  was  as 
legitimate  as  democracy  now  at  Wasbingtoa. 
Sincerely  attached  to  the  institutions  of  my  own 
country — preferring  .  them  infinitely  above  all 
others — believing  that  they  are  admirably,  nay, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  our  country  and  people, 
and  that  government  here,  resting  on  any  other 
than  the  broad  and  generous  basis  of  the  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  would  be  unwise  and  impracti- 
cable, I  am  not  bigot  enough  to  suppose  that  our 
institutions  are  adapted  to  all  times  and  nations, 
and  that  all  governments  proceeding  upon  other 
principles,  must  necessarily  be  illegitimate  and 
in  derogation  of  natural  rights.  The  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  applied  to  the  brave,  en- 
lightened and  educated  freemen  of  America,  is, 
beyond  all  reach  of  controversy,  the  best  basia 
of  government;  bat  is  there  any  fanatic  in  the 
land  who  would  apply  that  principle  to  the  rajahs 
of  Turkey,  the  fellahs  of  Egypt,  the  pariahs  of 
India,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  or  the  nomads  of 
central  Asia  ?     No,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  judge 
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governments  in  the  abstract,  and  Macaulay  was 
right-  when  he  said  that  a  *'{;"od  {government, 
like  a  good  coat,  i^  that  which  fits  the  Uudy  for 
ivhich  it  is  designed.  A  person  who,  apon  ab- 
stract principles,  pronounces  a  Constitution  to 
be  good,  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
people  who  are  to  be  governed  by  it,  judges  as 
absurdly  as  a  tailor  who  should  measure  the 
Belvidere  Apollo  for  the  clothes  of  all  his  custom- 
ers.'* I  repeat,  gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  prin- 
ciple— one  right,  connected  with  government, 
and  that  is  that  every  people  are  entitled  to  those 
institutions  which,  uudon  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  will  make  them  most 
happy  and  most  pro8)>erous. 

Gentlemen,  this  idea  that  government  is  n  sci- 
ence, and  is  to  be  constructed  with  reference  to 
abstract  principles,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  All  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
present  revolutionary  government  of  France, 
have  been  the  growth  of  time  and  circumstan- 
ces, springing  out  of  the  Feudal  System,  and 
modified  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  progress 
of  society.  Those  political  theories  and  specu- 
lations, which  have  exerted  such  a  wonderful  in- 
flaence  over  modern  society,  bad  no  existence 
when  the  foundations  of  those  governments  were 
laid.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  though  their  rise  may 
be  traced  back  remotely  to  the  Reformation.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  great  move- 
ment was,  that  it  was  **an  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  against  absolute  power,"  and  re- 
sulted in  the  emancipation  of  the  human  reason, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  free  en- 
quiry. It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Reformation,  thus  founded  on  in- 
tellectual liberty,  and  so  eminently  favorable  to 
religious  freedom,  was  not,  af^rs^  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  political  freedom ;  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, followed  every  where  throughout  Europe, 
by  an  increase  of  monarchical  power ;  for  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
ori:.ciple  of  liberty  triumphed  in  the  Church,  the 
principle  of  despotism  triumphed  in  the  State — 
in  Germany  in  the  person  of  Charles  V. — in 
France  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. — and  in 
England  in  the  person  of  Henry  VIII.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  circumstance  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was,  in  its  origin,  essentially  a  religious 
movement,  and  that  the  attention  of  men  was 
at  first  directed  to  their  religious,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  political  interests.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  this  state  of  things  should  last,  and  a 
struggle  between  that  principle  of  liberty  and 
free  enquiry,  which  had  triumphed  in  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  that  principle  of  despotism  which 


had  triumphed  in  the  temporal,  was  sooner  or 
later,  inevitable.    T  need  scarcely  remind  you  that 
that  struggle  began  in  England.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  causes 
which  enabled  the  Tudors  to  push  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives to  a  point  which  they  had  never  reached 
under  the  most  powerful  and  absolute  of  the 
Piantagenets.     It  is  enough  that  the  fact  is  so, 
and  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  pardj, 
in  the  personal  character  of  the  illustrious  princes 
of  that  haughty  house ;  but,  principally,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  old   nobility  in  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  whose  jealousy  and  watch- 
fulness had  always   held  the  Crown  in  check. 
and  maintained  the  Ancient  Constitution  of  the 
Realm.     Under  the  usurpations  of  the  Tudors, 
the  English  people  manifested,  from  time  to 
time,  much  uneasiness  and  discontent;  but  these 
mon  archs,  by  their  firm  ness  and  energy — by  timely 
concession,  where  concession  was  inevitable,  and 
by  resolute  resistance  wherever  resistance  was 
practicable,  managed  to  maintain  their  power, 
and  to  crush  every  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  bud.    It  was  just  at  this  critical  moment 
when  the  people  of  England  were  awakening  to 
their  political  interests,  that,  the  line  of  the  Ta- 
dors  failing,  James  L,  a  foreigner,  a  pedant,  a 
coward  and  a  fool,  ascended  the  English  throne, 
and  began  his  reign  by  the  assertion  of  dogmas 
in  relation  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  regal 
powers  which  the  haughtiest  Tudor  had  never 
dreamed  of.    It  was  gravely  asserted  by  him  that 
the  kingly  power  came  from  heaven — ^tbat  it  de- 
scended directly  from  God — that,  being  derived 
from  God,  it  was  responsible  only  to  him.  sod, 
therefore,  above  all  human  control  and  interven- 
tion— absoluttf  inviolabk — irrevocable — ^thatno  in- 
justice, no  misconduct  could  forfeit  it — that  to 
rebel  against  it  was  to  rebel  against  heaven,  and 
that  what  were  termed  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
were  so  termed  by  courtesy  only,  being,  in  truth, 
but  so  many  grants,  or  conceasions  from  the 
reigning  prince  to  his  subjects,  revocable  at  bij 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.    And  thus,  at  the 
very  instant  when  the  people  of  England  were 
begiuning  to  take  an  interest  in  their  political  af- 
fairs, was  an  effort  made  to  withdraw  them  en- 
tirely from  their  jurbdiction,  by  giving  to  gov- 
ernment a  divine  origin,  and  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  inviolability.     By  the  assertion  of  these 
dogmas  on  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  coaotry, 
James  invited,  and,  as  it  were,  challenged,  an 
iuvestigation  of  their  truth.    I  need  scarcely  say 
to  you   that  the  challenge  was  accepted — that 
the  controversy  soon  passed  from  the  court  to 
the  nation,  and  thus  began  that  memorable  strug- 
gle between  the  principles  of  despotism  and  the 
princi?>lcfl  of  h'><;rfv    -htrh  delneed  Krtj,)'*-  * 
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blood,  brought  one  of  ber  ancient  kings  to  the 
scafibid,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Political 

SciEIfCC. 

On  the  side  of  the  Court  Brst  appeared  Fil- 
mer,  maiDtaiuiog,  with  his  royal  patron,  that  the 
kingly  power  is  of  divine  origin — absolute,  invi- 
olable, irrevocable,  and  be  actually  attempted  to 
trace  it  back  historically  to  God.  Absurd  as  was 
his  whole  system  and  the  arguments  alleged  in 
its  support,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Filmer's 
book  made  a  deep  and  profound  impression  at 
the  time  of  its  publication. 

The  public  mind  of  England  was  now  tho- 
roughly aroused  upon  the  subject  of  its  political 
afiairs,  and  it  was  iiipossible  that  the  cnntrover- 
•ynbould  stop  at  this  point.  We  accordingly 
find  that,  shortly  afterwards,  and  on  the  same 
side,  appeared  another  writer,  not  like  Filmer,  a 
mere  pedant,  but  a  man  of  genius  and  erudition — 
a  great,  bold,  original  thinker— the  (irst  philoso- 
pher of  his  age  and  country — 1  mean  Thomas 
Hobbfs,  Hobbes  saw  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
Filmer*s  theory,  and  that,  if  the  Royal  preten- 
sions were  to  be  maintained  at  all,  it  must  be 
upon  some  other  hypothesis  of  government  than 
that  of  the  "  Divine  Right.''  He  adopted  that  of 
t "  State  of  I^ature^"  and  has  thus  the  credit  of 
originating  an  idea  which  has  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  speculations  upon  government  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Instead  of  deducing 
government  from  God,  he  deduced  it  from  '*  a 
state  of  nature,"  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  state 
of  constant  warfare,  which,  in  time,  became  so 
intolerable  that  men  were  forced  to  seek  refnge 
from  it  ID  civil  society.  The  act,  by  which  he 
supposes  them  to  pass  from  a  state  of  nature  into 
society,  was  a  ^^compaet^''  and  thus  this  great 
original  thinker  was  also  the  first  to  conceive  the 
idea  that  government  is  founded  on  a  compact.  By 
this  compact,  according  to  Hobbes,  all  agree  to 
"submit  their  will  to  the  will  of  one — it  matters 
not  whether  this  be  one  individual  or  an  assem- 
blage of  persons — whose  will  should  become  the 
will  of  all."  **  Whoever  procures  his  will  to  be 
thus  respected,  possesses  the  sovereign  power  and 
majesty — he  is  the  prince — the  others  are  his 
subjects.'*  In  the  person  of  this  prince,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  all  powers,  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial,  unite,  and,  having  once  passed 
to  bim  by  the  original  compact,  cannot  be  re- 
voked. And  thus  Hobbes,  deducing  government 
from  a  **  state  of  nature,"  and  Filmer  deriving  it 
from  God,  arrived,  in  the  end,  at  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  kingly  power  is  cAsolutCt  indivis- 
ible^ inviolable  and  irrevocable. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  English  people  had 
now  become  deeply  conremed  about  their  go- 
vernment, and  that  that  spirit  of  free  enquiry, 
which  had  overt^wn  despotisms  in  the  Church, 


was  now  directed  to  the  State.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  Filmer  and  Hobbes 
would  go  unanswered.  Nor  was  it  so;  and, 
passing  over  Algernon  Sidney  and  other  writerji 
of  less  note,  I  come  directly  to  Locke,  the  great 
champion  of  liberty,  and  of  the  ancient  Consti- 
tution of  England,  against  the  despotic  dog- 
mas of  the  Stuarts.  Like  Hobbes,  Locke  de- 
rived society  from  "  a  state  of  nature ;"  but  his  idea 
of  this  thing,  called  "  a  stare  of  nature,"  was  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  Hobbes.  According 
to  Lorke,  a  state  of  nature  was  no  state  of  uni- 
versal warfare ;  but  a  state  in  which  all  men 
were  /ree,  equals  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights — which  rights  each  was  bound  to  respect, 
and,  in  case  of  their  violation  or  infringement, 
was  justified,  upon  the  principles  of  self-defence, 
in  resorting  to  force  for  their  maintenance  and 
protection.  And  here,  permit  me  to  say  in  pass- 
ing, we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
the  suggestion  of  the  idea  of  natwal  rights,  and 
the  universal  freedom  and  equality  of  mankind  in 
connection  with  government.  In  Locke's  state 
of  nature,  all  men  were  supposed  to  be  free, 
equal,  and  in  the  possession  of  certain  rights,  and 
from  this  state  of  universal  freedom  and  equality, 
in  which  every  individual  is  the  guardian  and 
conservator  of  his  own  natural  rights,  be  makes 
mankind  pass  into  civil  society  by  an  act  o/stir- 
render^  upon  the  part  of  each  individual,  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  of  his  personal  privi- 
lege of  punishing  and  redressing  all  violations  of 
those  natural  rights.  And,  as  the  State,  in  the 
estimation  of  Locke,  is  but  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion among  a  number  of  meu,  each  individually 
free  and  equal,  and  the  universal  freedom  and 
equality  of  mankind  thus  the  original  element  of 
his  system,  it  was  but  a  fair  and  logical  deduc- 
tion from  these  premises,  that  this  association, 
when  organized,  should  be  directed  by  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  that  each  member  should 
submit  his  will  to  the  will  of  that  majority.  Thus 
was  Locke  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supreme 
power  resides  in  the  majority  of  the  community. 
But  he  also  held,  what  was  the  most  important 
part  of  his  theory,  that  this  supreme  power  was 
transferable  and  divisible,  and  that,  in  England,  it 
had  actually  been  transferred  and  distributed 
among  the  different  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  different  orders  of  the  State,  in  vari- 
ous proportions. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  by  which  Locke  refu- 
ted the  despotic  theories  of  Filmer  and  Hobbes, 
and  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  that  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  abstract  principles  of  govern- 
ment— and  so  great  was  the  impression  made  by 
bis  Essay — so  high  was  the  authority  of  hia 
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QRine,  aud  so  entirely  were  his  conclusions  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  his  theory  was  looked 
upon  as  completing  and  perfecting  the  science  of 
government.  And  certain  it  is  that  politics,  as  a 
science,  has  made  no  progress  in  that  country 
from  that  day  to  this. 

Abandoned  in  England,  however,  political  sci- 
ence was  revived  upon  the  continent,  and  push- 
ed to  a  point  greatly  in  advance  of  that  at  which 
Locke  had  left  it.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  made  Geneva,  in  the  early  portion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  centre  of  political 
speculation  for  all  Europe.  I  simply  state  the 
fact,  and  that  the  *'  Contrat  Social  *^  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  *' citizen  of  Geneva/' 
This  little  Republic — one  of  the  smallest  States 
of  Europe — situated  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  great  and 
powerful  monarcties,  not  only  managed  to  main- 
tain its  independence;  but  became,  about  this 
time,  the  hot-bed  of  those  political  theories 
which  have  since  overturned  a  throne,  expelled 
an  ancient  dynasty,  and  agitated  the  general 
fabric  of  European  society  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Rousseau  was  the  apostle  of  this  Geneva  School. 
Like  Hobbes  and  Locke,  he  deduced  government 
from  **a  state  of  nature,'*  out  of  which  he  sup- 
poses mankind  to  emerge  into  civil  society  by  a 
voluntary  contract — the  **  Contrat  Social.^*  This 
contract  is  the  result  of  unanimous  agreement, 
every  member  of  society  being  a  party  to  it,  and 
is  concluded,  not  between  the  people  aud  their 
rulers,  butbetweenthe  people  themselves.  Theob- 
jectofitisthe  establishment  of  institutions*' under 
which  the  power  ofall  may  be  exercised  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  each  *' 
— each  individual  surrendering  himself  to  the  will 
and  direction  of  the  community,  which  is  thus 
made  sovereign  and  supreme.  And  the  sover- 
eign and  supreme  power,  thus  vested  in  the  com- 
munity, is,  when  so  vested,  according  to  Rous- 
seau, indivisible  and  intransferabltt  always  abid- 
ing, undiminished,  in  the  community — from 
which  it  follows  that  magistrates  are  but  agents, 
and  government  a  mere  agency,  responsible  al- 
ways to  the  people,  who  remain  all  tike  time  su- 
preme and  sovereign. 

Such  is  the  '*  Contrat  Social*' — the  **  text-book 
of  revolution'' — which,  though  it  would  be  a 
shallow  and  superficial  view  to  say  that  it  caus- 
ed the  French  Revolution,  yet  certainly  im- 
pressed upou  that  great  movement  its  distinctive 
character,  and  gave  it  the  direction  which  it  took. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  rapid  review  of  the 
theories  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  that 
Hobbes  and  Rousseau  stand  at  opposite  ex- 
Iremes,  while  Locke  occupies  a  position  inter- 


mediate between  the  two.  Hobbes,  by  miia- 
taining  that  the  supreme  power  is  transferable, 
but  indivisible  and  irrevocable,  and  that,  in  all 
organized  governments,  it  has  been  actuallj 
transferred,  thus  undivided,  to  the  constituted  au- 
thorities by  the  original  compact,  was  led  direct- 
ly to  absolute  monarchy.  Rousseau,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  maintaining  that  the  supreme  power 
was  indivisible  and  intra nsferable,  and  mniit 
abide  always,  and  under  all  circnmstances,  with 
the  sovereign  people,  was  led  directly  to  pure  de- 
mocracy— while  Locke,  by  maintaining  that  the 
supreme  power  was  both  transferable  and  divis- 
ible, was  led  to  mixed  government. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  those  political  theories  which,  though  of 
recent  origin,  have  exerted,  aud  are  still  exerting 
a  marvellous  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mo- 
dern society.    Their  great  importance  demamled 
that  I  should  not  pass  them  by  in  silence.   Mauy 
good  and  wise  men.  looking  to  the  dii«content  and 
dissatisfaction  which  they  have  diffused  so  geo- 
erally  throughout  the  world,  and  the  excesses  and 
crimes  to  which   they  have  led  in   at  least  one  . 
memorable  instance,  have  been  induced  to  regret 
their  existence,  and  to  look  upou  speculative  (miS- 
itics  as  the  great  pest  and  nuisanceof  our  times. 
Such  is  not  my  opinion.    Those  ideas  of  human 
equality  and  natural  rights,  generated  by  political 
theory  and  metaphysics,  have,  indeed,  like  all 
new  ideas  of  a  popular  character,  been  pnsbed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  extremes ;  but  the  evil  is 
one  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  soon 
correct  itself,  and  it  is  manifest  that  reaetioD  has 
already  commenced.     The  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  Revolutions  in  France, marks 
the  progress  of  that  reaction,  and  I  have  au  abi- 
ding faith  that  modern  civilization  will  not  failia 
the  accomplishment  of  its  great  work  of  recou- 
ciling  the  principles  of  equality  with  the  princi- 
pies  of  liberty.    I  have  never  been  able  to  seo 
why  those  general  ideas — that  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, which  has  pervaded  every  other  departmeot 
of  human  affairs,  and  allied  itself,  in  science,  mo- 
rals, and  religion,  with  experience   and  fact, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  field  of  legislation. 
Why  is  it  that,  in  the  scientific,  moral  and  reli- 
gious world,  theory  and  fact  may  move  side  bf 
side,  checking,  controlling  and  modifying  each 
other,  while  the  political  world  must  be  absa- 
doned  to  prescription  and  to  ancient  abuses  and 
injustices  ?     There  is,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  it,  and  while  upon  the  one  hand  I  would 
not  surrender  society  to  the  despotism  of  tbeory, 
so  neither  would  I,  upon  the  other,  abandon  it  to 
the  despotism  of  prescription ;  but  keepings  stea- 
dy eye  upon  its  growth  and  development,  f  would 
gradually,  cautiously,  ancfupon  the  principles  of 
reform  rather  than  of  revolutioii,  mould  sod  mod* 
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ify  the  institutions  of  the  past  so  as  to  accommo- 
date them  to  the  present.  And,  if  that  great  con- 
senracive  principle,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our 
government,  can  only  be  preserved  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity, I  have  no  apprehensions  connected  with 
the  progress  of  the  principles  of  equality — no  fenr 
whatever  but  that  those  ancient  and  high-born 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises,  of  which  Ihave 
so  often  spoken,  may  be  extended  with  safety 
and  infinite  benefit  to  the  humblest  citizen  who 
toils  and  sweats  in  the  field,  the  work-shop,  the 
factory,  or  on  the  highway. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  for  I  feel  that  it  is 
time,  full  time,  that  I  should  bring  this  address  to 
a  conclusion,  I  have  but  one  wish  to  express, 
which  is  that  the  purport  and  tenor  of  these  re- 
marks may  not  be  misunderstood.     In  all  that  I 
have  said — in  every  syllable  which  I  have  utter- 
ed, I  have  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
is  to  say  something  which  might  strengthen  and 
tighten  the  cords  which  bind  every  son  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  soil  which  gave  him  birth.    If  I  have 
endeavored  to  prove  to  you  that  our  liberties 
have  not  sprung  from  modern  theory  and  meta- 
physics, but  have  a  high  and  ancient  pedigree,  it 
was  only  that  I  might  thereby  the  more  endear 
them  to  you  upon  the  principle  upon  which  we 
love  and  respect  whatever  is  old,  and  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  our 
fathers.     If  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitution of  *76  is  based,  is  the  principle  which 
draws  the  line  between  despotism  and  liberity, 
and  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  guarantee  of 
modern  civilization,  it  was  only  that,  by  teach- 
ing its  priceless  value,  I  might  present  to  you  a 
strooger  motive  to  defend  and  maintain  it  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  every  hazard.     Lastly, 
if  I  have  spoken  in  terms  of  reverential  homage 
of  those  illustrious  founders  of  the  Republic,  who, 
at  the  instant  of  the  separation  of  the  colony  from 
the  mother  country,  collected  together  and  bound 
up  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
io  that  great  Constitutional  Charta,  and  thus 
transmitted  them  as  an  inheritance  to  those  who 
I    should  succeed  them,  it  was  only  that  we  might 
leara  to  love  and  respect  their  memories  the 
more,  and  to  imitate  their  high  example.     And, 
Dow«  gentlemen,  finally,  what  I  say  to  you,  and 
through  you,  to  the  young  men  of  our  State,  is, 
let  us  study  the  characters  of  these  Conscript 
Fathers  of  the  Republic — let  us  fill  our  heads  with 
their  rational  and  manly  views  of  liberty,  and  our 
hearts  with  their  noble,  patriotic  impulses  and 
purposes — let  us,  in  a  word,  take  them  as  our 
models,  and  to  this  end,  here,  in  the  capital  of 
that  Commonwealth  which,  under  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  those  institutions  which  they  found- 
e<li  has  enjoyed,  for  the  last  seventy- five  years. 


as  large  a  portion  of  happiness,  prosperity  «n  -d 
substantial  freedom,  as  has  been  ever  feelized  bf 
any  community  of  men  on  earth, — here,  I  say,  in 
the  capital  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  from  which  I  now 
address  you, 

•*  Will  wi  build  thbm 
A  Monument  aod  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel,  evergreen,  and  branching  palm, 
With  all  their  trophies  hung  and  acts  inroU'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Hither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort. 
And  from  their  memory  inflame  ibeir  breasts 
To  matchless  valor  and  adventures  high : 
The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastfuldays^ 
Vuit  their  tomb  with  flowers." 
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I  think  of  thee,  I  feel  the  glow. 

Of  that  warm  thought,  yet  well  I  know 

No  verse  a  brother's  love  can  show ; 

My  Sister! 

But  ill  should  I  deserve  the  name, 
Or  warmth  divine  that  Poets  claim. 
If  I  for  thee  uo  lay  could  frame, 

My  Sister! 

I  think  of  thee,  of  those  bright  hoars, 
Rich  in  life's  first  and  fairest  flowers, 
When  childhood's  gay  delights  were  ours, 

My  Sister! 

Thoee  sunny  paths  i^ere  all  our  own, 
And  thou  and  I  were  there  alone, 
Each  to  the  other  only  known. 

My  Sister! 

In  every  joy,  and  every  care, 
We  two,  and  we  alone,  were  there, 
The  brightness  and  the  gloom  to  share. 

My  Sister! 

As  changing  seasons  o'er  us  flew, 
No  changes  in  our  love  we  knew. 
And  there  our  hearts  together  grew. 

My  Sister! 

And  then  there  came  that  dreaded  day. 
When  I  with  thee  no  more  must  suy, 
But  to  the  far  school  haste  away. 

My  Sister! 

Sad  was  the  parting,  sad  the  days, 
And  dull  the  school,  and  dull  the  plays, 
Ere  1  again  on  thee  may  ga£<». 

My  Sister  I 
I 

But  longest  days  will  yet  be  past. 
And  cares  of  school  away  be  cost. 
And  home  aod  thee  be  seen  at  lost. 

My  Sister! 
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The  mooDtain-fop— the  road — the  plaio. 
The  winding  creek,  the  shaded  luoe, 
Shall  shine  in  both  our  eyes  ai^aia, 

My  Sister! 

Who  then  shall  first  my  greeting  s^k. 
Whose  warm  tears  fall  upon  my  cheek, 
And  tell  the  joy  she  cannot  speak. 

My  Sister! 

My  Sister,  those  bright  joys  are  gone. 
And  we  through  lif«  have  journeyed  on, 
With  hearts  which  still  as  then  are  one, 

My  Si»tcr ! 

A  parting  hour  again  must  come, 
To  meet  again  beyond  the  tomb,' 
Oh  I  let  us  then  make  Heav*n  our  home, 

My  Sister! 


Sketches  of  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama 

and  Mississippi. 

THE  BENCH  AND  THE  BAR. 
IirTRODUCTION. 

lo  the  month  of  March,  A.  D.,  1836,  the  wri- 
ter of  these  faithful  chronicles  of  law-doings 
in  the  South  West,  duly  equipped  fur  forensic 
warfare,  having  perused  nearly  the  whole  of  Sir 
William Blackstoue's  Commentaries  ou  the  Laws 
of  England,  left  behind  him  the  red  hills  of  his 
Dative  village,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  turned  his  horse's  bead 
to  the  setting  sun.  His  loyalty  to  the  Old  Do- 
minion extorts  the  explanation  that  his  was  no 
voluntary  expatriation.  He  went  under  the 
compulsion  which  produced  the  author's  book — 
**  Urged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.**  The 
gentle  momentum  of  a  female  slipper,  too,  it 
might  as  well  be  confessed,  added  its  moral  soa- 
•ion  to  the  more  pressing  urgencies  of  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper.  To  the  South  West  he 
started  because  magnificent  accounts  came  from 
that  sunny  land  of  most  cheering  and  exhilara- 
ting prospects  of  fussiug,  qnarreltiug,  murdering, 
%'iolatiou  of  contracts,  and  the  whole  catalogue 
of  crtsiea.ya^t— in  fine,  of  a  flush  tide  of  litiga- 
tion in  all  of  its  departments,  civil  and  criminal. 
It  was  extolled  as  a  legal  Utopia,  peopled  by  a 
race  of  eager  litigants,  only  waitiug  for  tly  la\v- 
yers  to  come  on  and  divide  out  to  them  the  shells 
of  a  bountiful  system  of  squabbling  :  a  Califor- 
nia of  Law,  whose  surface  strife  only  indica- 
ted the  vast  placers  of  legal  dispute  waitiug 
in  untold  profusion,  the  presence  of  a  few 
craftsmen  to  bring  out  the  crude  suits  to  some 
forum,  or  into  chancery  for  trial  or  assay. 


He  resigned  prospects  of  great  brill iancj  at 
home.     His  family  connections  were  Duoaeroos, 
though  those  of  influence  were  lawyers  them- 
selves, which  made  this  fact  only  contiogeailr 
beneficial — to  wit.  the  contingency  of  tbeirdjiog 
before  him — which  was  a  »on  of  remotissima  f^ 
tentia,  seeing  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  excel- 
lent health,  the  profession  being  remarkably  sa- 
lubrious in  that  village;  and  seeing  further,  thau 
after  their  death,  their  influence  might  be  gone. 
Not  counting,  therefore,  too  much  ontbisadvaa- 
tage  it  was  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  no  man  of 
real  talent  and  energy — and,  of  course,   everj 
lawyerling  has  both  at  the  start — had  ever  come 
to  that  bar,  who  did  not,  in  the  couraeof  five  or 
six  years,  with  any  thing  like  moderate  lock, 
make  expenses,  and,  surviving  that  short  proba- 
tion on  board  wages,  lay  up  money,  ranging  from 
$250  to  $500,  according  to  merit  and  good  for- 
tune, fier  annum.     In  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  this  calculation,  it  may  be  added  that  seven 
young  gentlemen,  all  of  fine  promise,  were  en- 
joying high  life — in  upper  stories — culiivatiog 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  Faith  and  Hope  in  them- 
selves, and  the  greater  virtue  of  Charity  in  their 
friends — the  only  briefs  as  yet  known  to  them 
being  brief  of  money  and  brief  of  credit;  their 
barrenness  of  fruition  in  the  day  time  relieved 
by  oriental  dreams  of  fairy  clients,  with  fifteea 
shilling  fees  in   each   baud,  and  glorious   ten 
dollar  contingents  in  the  perspective,  beckon- 
ing them  on  to  Fame  and  Fortune.    But  Pov- 
erty, the  rugged  mother  of  the  wind-selltrs  of  all 
times  and  countries,  as  poor  Peter  Peebles  so  ir- 
reverently calls  our  honorable  craft. — the  Neces- 
sity which  knows  no  Law,  yet  teaches  so  much 
of  it,  tore  him  from  scenes  and  prospects  of  such 
allurement:  with  the  heroism  of  old  Regulus,be 
turned  his  back  upon  his  country  and  put  all  to 
hazard — videlicet^  a  pony  valued  at  $S^  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags  and  contents,  a  new  raxor  not  murh 
needed  at  that  early  day,  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars in  Virginia  bank  bills. 

Passing  leisurely  along  through  East  Teoaef- 
see,  be  was  struck  with  the  sturdy  independence 
of  the  natives,  of  the  enervating  refinements  of 
artificial  society  and  its  concomitants ;  nor  Ices 
than  with  the  patriotic  encouragement  tbey  ex- 
tended to  their  own  productions  and  manafac- 
tures:  the  writer  frequently  saw  pretty  farmers* 
daughters  working  bare-footed  in  the  field,  sod 
his  attention  was  often  drawn  to  the  number  of 
the  distilleries  and  to  evident  symptoms  of  a  lib- 
eral patronage  of  their  products.  He  stopped  at 
a  seat  of  Justice  for  half  a  day,  while  Court  wai 
in  session,  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  ibe 
natives  did  up  judicature ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  caaes  under  a  statute  of  univeruil 
authority  and  delicacy,  be  saw  nothing  of  apeciil 
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interest;  and  these  did  oot  seem  to  excite  much 
attention  beyond  the  domestic  circle. 

The  transition  from  East  Tennessee  to  South 
Western  Alabama  and  East  Mississippi  was 
something  marked.  It  was  somewhat  lilce  a 
sodden  cbani;e  from  '*  Sleepy  Hollow"  to  the 
Strand.  A  man,  retailing  onions  by  the  dozen 
in  Weathersfield,  and  the  same  man  suddenly 
turned  into  a  Real  Estate  broker  in  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, would  realize  the  contrast  between  the  pic- 
ayune standard  of  the  one  region,  and  the  wild 
speotbriftism,  the  impetuous  rush  and  the  mag- 
nificent scale  of  operations  in  the  other. 

The  writer  pitched  his  tabernacle  on  the  thither 
side  of  the  state  line  of  Alabama,  in  the  charm- 
ing village  of  P.,  one  of  the  loveliest  hamlets  of 
the  plain,  or  rather  it  would  be,  did  it  not  stand 
on  a  hill.  Gamblers,  then  a  numerous  class,  in- 
cluded, the  village  boasted  a  population  of  some 
five  hundred  souls;  about  a  third  of  whom  were 
single  gentlemen  who  had  come  out  on  the  vague 
errand  of  seeking  their  fortune,  or  the  more  defi- 
nite one  of  seeking  somebody  else's :  philoso- 
phers who  mingled  the  spirit  of  Anacreon  with 
the  enterprize  of  Astor.  and  who  enjoyed  the 
present  as  well  as  laid  projects  for  the  future,  to 
be  worked  out  for  their  own  profit  upon  the  safe 
plan  of  some  other  person^s  risk. 

Why  be  selected  this  particular  spot  for  his 
locus  in  quo,  is  easily  told.  The  capital  he  had 
iovested  in  emigration  was  nearly  expended  and 
had  not  as  yet  declared  any  dividend ;  and,  with 
oative  pride,  he  was  ambitious  to  carry  money 
enough  with  him  to  excite  the  hopes  of  his  land- 
lord. Besides,  he  was  wilting  to  try  his  hand  on 
tbe  practice  where  competition  was  not  formi- 
dable. 

The  *^ accommodations"  at  the  ** American 
Hotel"  were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to  be- 
gnile  a  spiritual  mind  to  things  of  sense.  The 
writer  has  been  at  tbe  Astor,  the  Revere  and  the 
St.  Charles  since,  and  did  not  note  the  resem- 
blance. A  huge  cross-piece,  like  a  gibbet,  stood 
before  the  door — the  usual  mn-sign  of  the  coun- 
try; and  though  a  very  apt  device  as  typifying 
death,  it  was  not  happy  in  denoting  the  specific 
kind  of  destruction  that  menaced  the  guest.  The 
^igorof  his  constitution,  however,  proved  suffi- 
cient for  the  trial ;  though,  for  a  long  time,  the 
contest  was  dubious. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  so  scarce  were  provisions 
*— bull. beef  excepted,  which  seemed  to  be  every 
^bere — that  we  were  forced  to  eat  green  corn, 
baked  or  fried  with  lard,  for  bread ;  a,od  be  re- 
members, when  biscuits  came  again,  a  mad 
^ag.  Jim  Cole,  shouted  out  from  the  tabib  that 
be  should  certainly  die  notp,  for  want  of  a  new 
bolting  cloth  to  his  throat. 

A  shed  for  an  oiHce  procured,  tbe  next  thing 


was  a  license  ;  and  this  a  Circuit^Judge  was  au- 
thorized to  grant,  which  service  was  rendered 
by  the  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  in  a  manner  which  shall 
ever  inspire  gratitude — he  asking  not  a  single 
legal  question ;  an  eloquent  silence  which  can 
never  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  stand  an  examination. 

This  egotism  over,  and  its  purpose  of  merely 
introducing  the  witness  accomplished,  the  nar- 
rative will  proceed  without  further  mention  of 
him  or  bis  fortunes ;  and  if  any  reader  thinks  he 
loses  any  thing  by  this  abbreviation,  perhaps  it 
will  be  full  consolation  to  bim  to  know  that  if  it 
proceeded  further,  the  author  might  lose  a  great 
deal  more. 

Dropping  the  third  for  the  more  convenient 
first  person,  he  will  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  was  done  by  or  to  Themis  in  that 
part  of  her  noisy  domain. 


Those  were  jolly  times.  Tmagine  thirty  or 
forty  young  men  collected  together  in  a  new  coun- 
try, armed  with  fresh  licenses  which  they  bad  got 
gratuitously,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of  brass  which 
they  bad  got  in  the  natural  way;  and  standing 
ready  to  supply  any  distressed  citizen  who  want- 
ed law,  with  their  wares  counterfeiting  the  arti- 
cle. I  most  confess  it  looked  to  me  something 
like  a  swindle.  It  was  doing  business  on  the 
wooden-nutmeg,  or  rather  the  patent  brass-clock 
principle.  There  was  one  consolation :  tbe  cli- 
ents were  generally  as  sham  as  the  counsellors. 
For  the  most  part,  they  were  either  broke  or  in  a 
rapid  decline.  They  usually  paid  us  the  com- 
pliment of  retaining  us,  but  they  usually  retained 
the  fee  too,  a  double  retainer  we  did  not  moch 
fancy.  However,  we  got  as  much  as  we  were 
entitled  to  and  something  over,  videlicUt  as  much 
over  as  we  got  at  all.  The  nrwst  that  we  made 
was  experience.  We  learned  before  long,  bow 
every  possible  sort  of  case  could  be  snccessfully 
lost:  there  was  no  way  of  getting  out  of  court 
that  we  bad  not  tested.  The  last  way  we 
learned  was  via  a  verdict :  it  was  a  considerable 
triumph  to  get  to  tbe  jury,  though  it  seemed  a 
sufficiently  easy  matter  to  get  away  from  one 
again.  But  tbe  perils  of  the  road  from  the  writ 
to  an  issue  or  issues-:4br  there  were  generally 
several  of  tbem — were  great  indeed.  The  way 
was  infested  and  ambushed,  with  all  imaginable 
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points  of  practice,  quirks  and  quibbles,  that  had 
strayed  off  from  tbe  litigation  of  every  sort  of 
foreign  judicature, — that  bad  been  successfully 
tried  in,  or  been  driven  out  of,  regularly  organ- 
ised forums,  besides  a  smart  sprinkiinf  of  ind^ 
genous  growth.  Nothing  was  laitled.  Cbaoa 
bad  come  again,  or  rather,  bad  noTor  gone  away. 
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Order,  HoaveaVfirac  Uw,  seemed  unwilling  to| 
remain  where  tbera  was  no  other  law  to  keep  it 
compaBy.  I  spoke  of  the  thirty  or  forty  b arris- 
tern  on  their  Erst  legs — but  I  omitted  to  speak  of 
the  oMer  sMaibeni  who  had  had  the  advantage 
of  several  yeaira*  praetice  and  precedence.  These 
were  the  leaders  en  the  Circuit.  They  had  the 
law— >tiiat  is  the  practice  and  rulings  of  the 
co«rCs-HHid  kept  it  as  a  close  monopoly.  The 
eariieac  f  aformatioB  wo  got  of  it  was  when  some 
preetoiM  dogma  was  drawn  out  on  us  with  fatal 
elbet.  They  had  conned  the  statutes  for  the 
last  ifteea  years,  which  were  inaccessible  to  us, 
•■d  we  oceastooally,  much  to  our  astonishment, 
got  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  a  clause  or  two  of 
**tk9  act  in  such  cases  made  and  provided"  at  a 
coasiderable  tuition  fee  to  be  paid  by  our  clients. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  repealed  statute  was  revived 
for  oar  especial  benefit.  The  courts  being  for- 
bidden to  charge  except  as  specially  asked,  took 
away  from  us  in  a  great  measure,  the  protection 
of  the  natural  guardians  of  our  ignorant  inno- 
cence :  there  could  be  no  prayer  for  general  re- 
lief, and  we  did  not— -many  of  us— know  how  to 
pray  specially,  and  always  ran  great  risks  of  pre- 
judicing our  cases  before  the  jury,  by  having  in- 
atmetions  refused.  It  was  better  to  trust  to  the 
*' BBcovenanled  mercies*'  of  the  jury,  and  risk  a 
doctsioa  on  the  honesty  of  the  thing,  than  blun- 
der along  after  charges.  As  to  reserving  points 
except  as  a  bluff  or  scarecrow,  that  was  a  thing 
unheard  of:  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  perfect 
Urra  incognita:  we  hsd  all  heard  there  was  such 
a  place,  as  we  had  heard  of  Heaven's  Chancery, 
to  which  the  Accusing  Spirit  took  up  Uncle  To- 
by's oath,  but  we  as  little  knew  the  way  there, 
and  as  little  expected  to  go  there.  Out  of  1,000 
cases,  butchered  in  cold  blood  without  and  with 
the  forms  of  law,  not  one  in  that  first  year's  prac- 
tice, ever  got  to  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals;  (or,  as  Prentiss  called  it,  the  Court  of 
High  Errors  and  Appeals.)  No  wonder  we  never 
started.  How  could  we  ever  get  them  there? 
If  we  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  technicalities  and 
quibbles  to  get  a  judgment  on  **a  plain  note  of 
band,"  in  the  Circuit  Court,  Tam  0\Shanter's 
race  through  the  warlock,  would  be  nothing  to 
the  journey  to  and  through  the  Supreme  Court! 
It  would  have  been  a  writ  of  error  indeed — or 
rather  a  writ  of  many  errors.  This  is  hut  spec- 
ulation, however — we  never  tried  it — the  experi- 
ment was  too  much  even  for  our  brass.  .  The 
leaders  were  a  good  deal  but  not  generally  re- 
tained. The  reason  was,  they  wanted  the  mo- 
sey, or  like  Palstaff*s  mercer,  good  security;  a 
most  nncorafortable  requisition  with  the  mass  of 
our  litigants,  ^s,  of  the  local  bar  trusted — so 
did  our  clients:  it  is  hard  to  say  which  did  the 
wildest  credit  business. 


The  leaders  were  sharp  fellows— keen  as  bri- 
ars— au  fait  in  all  trap  points^-quick  to  discern 
small  errors— perfect  in  forms  and  ceremonies- 
very  Pharisees  in  **  anise,  mint  and  cummin—-^ 
neglecting  judgment  and  the  totightttr  matten  of 
the  law»'*  They  seemed  to  think  that  jndicatars 
was  a  tanyard-— clients  skins  to  be  €urned-.-tbs 
court  the  mill,  and  the  thing  **  to  work  on  their 
leather"  with — bark :  the  idea  that  justice  had 
anything  to  do  with  trying  causes,  or  sense  bad 
any  thing  to  do  with  legal  principles,  never  seem- 
ed to  occur  to  them  once,  as  a  possible  concep- 
tion. 

Those  were  quashing  tiroes,  and  tbey  were  the 
out  quashingest  set  of  fellows  ever  known.  They 
moved  to  quash  every  thing,  from  a  vadre  to  a 
subpana:  indeed,  I  knew  one  of  them  to  quash 
the  whole  court  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  of 
Police  was  bound  by  law  to  furnish  the  building 
for  holding  the  Court,  and  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  building  in  which  the  court  waa  sitting 
was  so  furnished.    Tbey  usually,  however,  com- 
menced  at  the  capiat — and  kept  quashing  on 
until  they  got  to  the  forthcoming  bond,  which, 
being  set  aside,  released  the  secnnty  for  the  debt, 
and  then,  generally,  it  was  no  use  to  quash  aoj 
thing  more.    In  one  court,  forthcoming  bonds,  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundred  thonsands  of  dol- 
lars, were  quashed,  because  the  execation  was 
written  "State  of  Mississippi" — instead  of  ** the 
State  of  Miasissippi,"  the  constitution  requiring 
the  style  of  process  to  be  the  State  of  M issiisip- 
pi :  a  quashing  process  which  viodicajed  the  con- 
stitution at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  ereditsn 
in  the  matter  of  these  bonds,  almost  as  eflective- 
ly  as  a  subsequent  vindication  in  respect  of  othsr 
bonds,  about  which  more  clamor  was  ratted. 

Attachments  were  much  resorted  to,  there  be- 
ing about  that  time  as  the  pressure  was  reotisg 
on,  a  lively  stampede  to  Texas.  It  became  the 
interest  of  the  debtors  and  their  securities  and  of 
rival  creditors,  to  quash  these,  and  quashed  tbey 
were,  almost  without  exception.  J.  H.  wai 
sheriff  of  W.,  and  used  to  keep  a  book  in  wbieh 
he  noted  the  disposition  of  the  cases  called  on 
the  docket.  Opposite  nearly  every  attachmeot 
case,  was  the  brief  annotation — ^'s^asAfd  for 
the  lack  of  form.*'  This  fatality  surprised  meat 
first,  as  the  statute  declared  the  attacbnent  law 
should  be  liberally  construed,  and  gave  a  form, 
and  the  act  required  only  the  substantial  requi- 
sites of  the  form  to  be  observed :  but  it  seems  the 
form  given  for  the  bond  in  the  statute,  varied 
materially  from  the  requirements  of  ihestatote 
in  other  portions  of  the  act:  and  so  the  eirtoit 
courts'heid  the  forms  to  be  a  sort  of  legislative 
gull  tmp,  by  following  which,  the  creditor  lost 
his  debt. 

This  ingenious  turn  for  quibbling  derived  grea  t 
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assistaace  and  many  occasions  of  exercise  from 
the  manner  in  which  busioesa  had  been  done,  and 
the  character  of  the  officials  who  did  it,  or  rather 
who  dido*t  do  it.     The  justices  of  the  peace,  pro- 
bate judges,  and  clerks,  and  sherifTs,  were  not 
unfrequently  in  a  state  of  as  unsophisticated  ig- 
norance of  conventionalities  as  could  be  desired 
by  J.  J.  Rousseau  or  any  other  eulogist  of  the 
savage  state.    They  were  all  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  they 
were  qualified  or  not.    If  they  were  '*good  fel- 
lows'* and  wanted  the  office,  that  is,  were  too 
poor  and  lazy  to  support  themselves  in  any  other 
way,  that  was  enough.    If  poor  John  Rogers, 
with  nine  small  children  and  one  at  the  breast, 
bad  been  in  Mississippi  instead   of  Smithfield, 
be  could  have  got  any  office  he  wanted,  that 
is,  if  be  had  quit  preaching  and  taken  to  treat- 
ing.   The  result  of  these  official  blunders  was, 
that  about  every  other  thing  done  at  all,  was 
done  wrong :  indeed,  the  only  question  was  as 
between  void  and  voidable.    Even  in  capital  ca- 
ses, the  convictions  were   worth   nothing — the 
record  not  showing  enough  to  satisfy  the  High 
Court  that  the  prisoner  was  tried  in  the  county, 
or  at  the  place  required  by  law,  or  that  the  grand 
jury  were  freeholders,  &c.,  of  the  county  where 
the  oflfence  was  committed,  or  that  they  had 
found  a  bill.     They  had  put  an  old  negro,  Cupid» 
io  C county,  in  question  for  his  life,  and  con- 
victed him  three  times,  but  the  conviction  never 
would  stick.    The  last  time  the  jury  brought  him 
in  guilty,  he  was  very  composedly  eating  an  ap- 
ple.    The  sheriff  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
idea  of  being  hung.    **Hung,"  said  he — **hung. 
You  don't  think  they  are  going  to  hang  me,  do 
you?     I  don*t  mind  these  little  circuit  judges : 
wait  'till  old  Shurkey  says  the  word  in  the  High 
Court,  and  then  it  %vill  be  time  enough  to  be  get- 
ting ready." 

But  if  quasliipg  was  tbe  general  order  of  the 
day,  it  was  tbe  special  order  when  the  state 
docket  was  taken  up.  Such  quashing  of  indict- 
ments! It  seemed  as  by  a  curious  display  of 
skill  in  missing,  the  pleader  never  could  get  an 
indictment  to  hold  water.  I  recollect  S.  who 
was  prosecuting  pro  tern,  for  the  state,  convicted 
a  poor  Indian  of  murder,  the  Indian  having  only 
counsel  volunteering  on  his  arraignment,  S.  turn- 
ed around  and  said  with  emphatic  complacency : 
*'I  tell  you.  gentlemen,  there  is  a  fatality  at- 
tending my  indictments."  *'  Yes,"  rejoined  B., 
"they  are  generally  quashed." 

It  was  in  criminal  trials  that  the  juniors  flour- 
ished. We  went  into  them  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  irresponsibility  that  Allen  Fairfield  went 
into  the  trial  of  poor  Peter  Peebles^s  suit  w. 
Plaintunes,  namely — that  there  was  but  little 
danger  of  hurting  the  case.     Any  ordinary  jury 


would  have  aequited  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with- 
out counsers  instigating  them  thereto — to  say 
nothing  of  the  hundred  avenues  of  escape  through 
informalities  and  technical  points.  In  fact,  crim* 
inals  were  so  unskilfully  defended  in  many  in- 
stances, that  the  jury  bad  to  acquit  in  spite  of  the 
counsel.  Almost  any  thing  made  out  a  case  of 
self-defence — a  threat — a  quarrel — an  insult- 
going  armed  as  almost  all  the  wild  fellows  did— 
shooting  from  behind  a  corner  or  out  of  a  store 
door,  in  front  or  from  bebind^it  was  all  self- 
defence!  The  only  skill  in  the  matter,  was  iu 
getting  the  right  sort  of  a  jury,  which  fact  conld 
be  easily  ascertained,  either  from  the  general 
character  of  the  men,  or  from  certain  discoveries 
the  defendant  had  been  enabled  to  make  in  his 
mingling  among  "  his  friends  and  the  public  gee- 
erally," — for  they  were  all,  or  nearly  .all,  let  out 
on  bail  or  without  it.  Usually,  the  sheriff,  too, 
was  a  friendly  man  and  not  inclined  to  omit  a 
kind  service  that  wsis  likely  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  at  the  next  election. 

The  major  part  of  criminal  cases,  except  mia* 
demeanors,  were  for  killing,  or  assaults  with  in- 
tent to  kill.  They  were  usually  defended  upon 
points  of  chivalry.  Tbe  iron  rnles  of  British  law 
were  too  tyrannical  for  free  Americans,  and  too 
cold  and  unfeeling  for  the  hot  blood  of  the  sun- 
ny south.  They  were  denounced  accordingly, 
and  practically  scouted  from  Mississippi  judica- 
ture, on  tbe  broad  ground  that  they  were  unsuit- 
ed  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and  tbe 
American  character.  There  was  Bothi»g  tecb* 
nical  in  this,  certainly. 

But  if  the  case  was  a  hopeless  or  very  danger- 
ous one,  there  was  another  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
**The  world  was  all  before"  the  culprit  **  where 
to  choose."  The  jails  were  io  such  a  condition 
— generally  small  log  pens—that  they  held  tbe 
prisoner  very  little  better  than  did  the  indict- 
ment: for  the  most  part,  they  held  no  one  but  In- 
dians who  had  no  friend  outside  who  could  help 
them,  and  no  skill  inside  to  pria^  out.  It  was 
a  matter  of  free  election  for  the  culprit  in  a  des- 
perate case,  whether  he  would  remain  in  jail  or 
not;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  exercised  their 
privilege  in  favor  of  staying.  The  pains  of  exile 
seemed  to  present  no  stronger  bars  to  expatria- 
tion, than  the  jail  doors  or  windows. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  assisting  officers,  too, 
was  generally  such  that  the  malefactor  could 
wind  up  bis  affairs  and  leave  before  the  consta- 
ble was  on  his  track.  If  he  gave  bail,  there  were 
the  chances  of  breaking  the  bond  or  recognisance, 
and  the  assurance  against  injury,  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  recognisance  were  already 
broke. 
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The  aforesnUi  ieadere  carried  it  wiih  a  high 
hand  over  us  lawyer-lings.  If  thoy  took  t]otiiiii<( 
by  their  false  clamor,  they  certainly  lost  nothing 
by  sleeping  on  their  rights,  or  by  failing  to  claim 
all  they  were  entitled  to.  What  they  couldn't 
get  by  asking  the  court,  they  got  by  sneering  and 
brow-beating.  Jt  was  pleasant  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  some  uf  thena  when  one  of  us 
made  a  motion  or  took  a  point,  or  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  a  witness  that  they  disapproved  of.  They 
could  sneer  like  Snake  and  scold  like  Madame 
Caudle,  and  hector  like  Bully  Ajax. 

We  bad  a  goodly  youth,  a  little  our  senior  but 
more  their  junior,  a  goodly  youth  from  the  Re- 
pnblic  of  South  Carolina,  Jim  T.  by  name. 
The  elders  bad  tried  bis  mettle :  he  wouldn't  fag 
for  them,  butstood  up  to  them  like  a  man.  When 
he  cameJto  the  bar,  Sam  J.  made  a  motion  at 
him  on  the  motion  docket,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
duce bis  original  book  of  entries  on  the  trial  or 
be  non  suit.  (He  had  brought  an  action  of  as- 
sumpsit on  a  blacksmith's  account.)  When  the 
case  was  called,  Sam  demanded  whether  the 
book  was  in  court.  Jim  told  him  **No«  and  it 
wouldn't  be,"  and  denied  his  right  to  call  for  it ; 
whereupon,  Sam  let  the  motion  go,  and  suffered 
Jim  T.  to  go  ou  and  prove  the  account  and  get 
the  verdict;  a  feat  worthy  of  no  little  praise. 
Jim  was  equal  to  any  of  them  in  law,  knowledge 
and  talent,  and  superior  in  application  and  self- 
eonBdence,  if  that  last  could  be  justly  said  of  mere 
humanity.  He  rode  over  us  rough-shod,  but  we 
forgave  him  for  it  in  consideration  of  his  worrying 
and  standing  up  to  the  rack.  He  was  the  best 
lawyer  of  bis  age  I  had  ever  seen.  He  had  ac- 
complished himself  in  the  elegant  science  of  spe- 
cial pleading, — had  learned  all  the  arts  of  confu- 
sing a  case  by  all  manner  of  pleas  and  motions, 
and  took  as  much  interest  in  enveloping  a  plain 
suit  in  all  the  cobwebs  of  technical  defence*  as 
Vidocq  ever  took  in  laying  snares  for  a  rogue. 
He  could  **entanglejusticeinsucbaweboflaw," 
that  the  blind  hussey  could  have  never  found  her 
way  out  again  if  Theseus  had  been  there  to  give 
her  the  clew.  His  thought  by  day  and  his  med- 
itation by  night,  was  special  pleas.  He  loved  a 
demurrer  as  Domine  Dobiensis  loved  a  pun — 
with  a  solemn  affection.  He  could  draw  a  vol- 
ume of  pleas  a  night,  each  one  so  nearly  present- 
ing a  regular  defence,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
telling  whether  it  hit  it  or  not.  If  we  replied, 
ten  to  one  he  demurred  to  the  replication;  and 
would  assign  fifteen  special  cases  of  demurrer  in 
as  many  minutes.  If  we  took  issue,  we  ran  an 
imminent  risk  of  either  being  caught  up  on  the 
facts,  or  of  having  the  judgment  set  aside  as  i*en* 
dered  on  an  immatei'ial  ii^sue.  It  was  always 
dangerous  to  demur,  for  the  demurrer  being 
overruled,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  judg- 


ment final.     Cases  were  triable  at  the  first  term 
if  the  writ  had  been  served  20  days  before  court. 
It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  that,  with 
an  overwhelming  docket,  and  without  books,  or 
time  to  consult  them  if  at  hand,  and  without  pre- 
vious knowledge,  we  were  not  reposing  either 
on  a  bed  of  roses  or  of  safety.     Jim  T.  was  great 
on  variances,  too.     If  the  note  was  not  described 
properly  in  the  declaration,  we  were  sure  to  catch 
it  before  the  jury :  and,  if  any  point  could  be 
made  on  the  proofs*  he  was  sure  to  make  it. 
How  we  trembled  when  we  began  to  read  the 
note  to  the  jury!     And  how  ominous  seemed  the 
words  **  I  object'* — of  a  most  crnel  and  untimely 
end  about  being  put  to  our  case.     How  many 
cases  where,  on  a  full  presentiment  of  the  legal 
merits  of  them,  there  was  no  pretence  of  a  de- 
fence, he  gained,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.    But  if 
the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  victims  could  now 
arise,  Macbeth  would  have  had  an  easy  time  of 
it  compared  to  Jim  T.     How  wo  admired,  en- 
vied, feared  and  bated  him !     With  what  a  bold, 
self-relying  air  he  took  his  points!    With  what 
sarcastic  emphasis  he  replied  to  our  defences  and 
half  defences!     We  thought  that  he  knew  all  the 
law  there  was:  and  when,  in  a  short  time,  be 
caught  the  old  leaders   up,  we  thought  if  we 
couldn't  be  George  Washington,  how  we  should 
like  to  be  Jim  T. 

He  has  risen  since  that  time  to  merited  dis- 
tinction as  a  ripe  and  finished  lawyer;  yet,  *mo 
his  noon  of  fame,"  he  never  so  tasted  the  luxury  of 
power, — never  so  knew  the  bliss  of  envied  sad 
unapproacbed  preeminence,  as  when,  in  the  old 
log  court  houses,  he  was  throwing  the  boys  right 
and  left  as  fast  as  they  came  to  him,  by  pleas  dil- 
atory, sham  and  meritorious,  demurrer,  moUODi 
and  variances.  So  infallible  was  his  skill  in 
these  infernal  arts,  that  it  was  almost  a  lemptiog 
of  Providence  not  to  employ  him. 

I  never  thought  Jim  acted  altof^ther  fairly  by 
squire  A.  The  squire  had  come  to  the  bar  rather 
late  in  life,  and  though  an  excellent  justice  aads 
sensible  man,  was  not  profoundly  versed  ia  tbe 
metaphysics  of  special  pleading.  Ho  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  when  he  got  to  a  jury  oa  *a  plaia 
note,'  and  particularly  annoyed  when  the  roail 
was  blocked,  up  by  pleas  in  abatement  aod  de- 
murrers or  special  pleas  in  bar.  He  had  the 
most  unlimited  admiration  of  Jim.  Indeed,  be 
had  an  awful  reverence  for  him.  He  looked  up 
to  him  as  Boswell  looked  up  to  Sam  Johnson,  or 
Timothy  to  Paul.  The  squire  had  a  note  be  wu 
anxious  to  get  judgment  on.  He  had  declared 
with  great  care  and  after  anxious  deliberatioa. 
Not  only  was  the  declaration  copied  from  the 
most  approved  precedent,  but  the  common  counts 
were  all  put  in  with  all  due  punctilios,  to  meet 
every  imaginable  phase  the  case  could  assume. 
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Jim  fouDcl  a  variance  in  the  count  on  the  note: 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  the  common  counts  was  the 
difficulty.  He  put  a  bold  fiice  on  the  matter, 
however,  went  up  to  A.  in  the  court  house,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  passion.  **  Well,"  said  he, 
with  freezing  dignity — *^  I  see, sir,  you  have  gone 
and  put  the  common  counts  in  this  declaration — 
do  I  understand  you  to  mean  them  to  stand  ? 
I  desire  to  be  informed,  sir?**  **  Why,y-e-s,  that 

is,  I  pat  'em  there — but  look  here,  H ,  what 

are  you  mad  at?  What's  wrong?"  "What's 
wrong  ? — a  pretty  question !  Do  you  pretend, 
sir,  that  my  client  ever  borrowed  any  money  of 
yours — that  yours  ever  paid  out  money  for  mine  ? 
Did  your  client  ever  give  you  instructions  to  sue 
mine  for  borrowed  money?  No,  sir,  you  know 
be  didn't  Is  that  endorsed  on  the  writ?  No, 
sir.  Don't  you  know  the  statute  requires  the 
cause  of  action  to  be  endorsed  on  the  capias  ad 
respondendum?  I  mean  to  see  whether  an  ac- 
tion for  a  malicious  suit  wouldn't  lie  for  this? 
and  shall  move  to  strike  out  all  these  counts  as 
multifarious  and  incongruous  and  heterogeneous." 
**  Well,  Jim,  don't  get  mad  about  it,  old  fellow — 
I  took  it  from  the  books."  "  Yes,  from  the  Eng- 
lish books — but  didn't  you  know  we  don't  govern 
ourselves  by  the  British  statute, — if  you  don't, 
rU  instruct  you."  "Now,"  said  A.,  "Jim,  hold 
on — all  I  want  is  a  tair  trial — ^if  you  will  let  me 
go  to  the  jury,  I'll  strike  out  these  common 
counts."  "Well,"  says  Jim,  "/  will  this  time, 
as  it  is  you;  but  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you, 
A.,  bow  you  get  to  suing  my  clients  on  promis- 
cuous, and  fictitious,  and  pretensed  causes  of 
action." 

Accordingly  they  joined  issue  on  the  count  in 
chief — A.  offered  to  read  his  note — H.  objected — 
it  was  voted  out,  and  A.  was  non  suited.  "Now," 
said  Jim,  "that  is  doing  the  thing  in  the  regular 
way.  See  how  pleasant  it  is  to  get  on  with  bu- 
siness when  the  rules  are  observed !  ** 


The  case  of  most  interest  at  the  Fall  term  of 
N — e  court,  1837,  was  the  State  of  Mississippi  vs. 
Major  Foreman,  charged  with  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill  one  Tommy  Peabody,  a  Yankee 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighborhood  of  M — ville. 
The  District  Attorney  being  absent,  the  Court 
appointed  J.  T.  to  prosecute.  All  the  prelimi- 
nary motions  and  points  of  order  having  been 
gone  through  and  having  failed  of  success,  the 
defendant  bad  to  go  to  trial  before  the  jury.  The 
defendant  being  a  warm  democrat,  selected  T. 
M.,  the  then  leader  of  that  party,  and  Washing- 
ton B.  T.,  then  a  rising  light  of  the  same  political 
sect,  to  defend  him.  The  evidence  was  not  very 
clear  or  positive.    It  seemed  that  an  altercation 


had  arisen  at  the  grocery,  (fashionably  called 
doggery,)  between  a  son  of  the  defendant  and 
the  schoolmaster,  which  led  to  the  shooting  of 
the  pistol  by  the  younger  F.  at  the  aforesaid 
Thomas,  as  the  said  Thomas  was  making  his  way 
with  equal  regard  to  speed  of  transit  and  safety  of 
conveyance  from  that  locality.  As  it  was  Thom- 
as's business  to  teach  the  young  idea  to  shoot, 
he  had  no  idea  of  putting  to  hazard  "  the  de- 
lightful task"  by  being  shot  himself:  and  by  think- 
ing him  of  "what  troublesdo  environ  the  man  that 
meddles  with  cold  iron"  on  the  drawing  thereof, 
resolved  himself  into  a  committee  of  safety  and 
proceeded  energetically  to  the  despatch  of  the 
appropriate  business  of  the  board.  But  fast  as 
Thomas  travelled,  a  bevy  of  mischievous  buck- 
shot, as  full  of  devilment  as  Thomas*  scholars 
just  escaped  from  school,  rushed  after,  and  one 
of  them,  striking  him  about  two  feet  above  the 
calf  of  his  right  leg.  made  his  seat  on  the  scho- 
lastic tripod  for  a  while  rather  unpleasant  to  him. 
In  fact  Thomas  suffered  a  good  deal  in  that  par- 
ticular region  in  which  he  had  been  the  cau-e  of 
much  suffering  in  others.  Thomas  also  added 
to  the  fun  naturally  attaching,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mercurial  and  reckless  population  of  the  timot 
to  a  Yankee  schoolmaster's  being  shot  while 
running,  in  so  tender  a  point,  by  clapping  his 
hands  behind  at  the  fire  and  bellowing  out  that 
the  murderer  had  blown  out  his  brains !  A  mis- 
take very  pardonable  in  one  who  had  come  fresh 
from  a  country  where  pistols  were  not  knowut 
and  who  could  not  be  expected,  under  these  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  to  estimate,  with  much 
precision,  the  effect  of  a  gun-shot  wound. 

Young  Foreman,  immediately  after  the  pistol 
wentoff*,  followed  its  example.  And  notbeingof  a 
curious  turn,  did  not  come  back  to  see  what  the 
sheriff*  had  done  with  a  document  he  had  for  htm, 
though  assured  that  it  related  to  important  busi- 
ness. The  proof  against  him — as  it  usually  was 
against  any  one  who  could'nt  be  hurt  by  it — was 
clear  enough:  but  it  was  not  so  much  so  against 
his  father.  The  Major  was  there,  had  partici- 
pated in  the  quarrel,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
firtag  a  voice  the  witness  took — hut  wasn't  cer- 
tain— to  be  the  Major's,  was  beard  to  cry  out, 
"  Shoot!  Shoot!"  and,  shortly  after  the  firing,  the 
Major  was  heard  to  halloo  to  Peabody,  "  Run — 
Run — you  d — d  rascal — run  !**  This  was  about 
the  strength  of  the  testimony.  The  Major  was 
a  gentleman  of  about  fifty-five — of  ruddy  com- 
plexion, which  he  had  got  out  of  a  jug  he  kept 
under  his  bed  of  cold  nights  without  acknow- 
ledging his  obligations  for  the  loan — about  five 
feet«ight  inches  high  and  nearly  that  much  broad. 
Nature  or  accident  had  shortened  one  leg  so  that 
he  limped  when  he  walked.  His  eyes  stood  out 
and  were  streaked  like  a  boy's  white  alley — and 
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he  wore  a  raffled  shirt; the  same,  perhaps,  which 
he  had  worn  on  training  days  in  Georgia,  but 
which  did  not  match  very  well  with  a  yellow 
linsey  vest  and  a  pair  of  copperas  colored  jeans 
pantaloons  he  had  squeezed  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  over  his  protuberant  paunch :  on  the 
whole  be  was  a  pretty  good  live  parody  on  an 
enormous  goggle-eyed  sun  perch. 

He  had  come  from  Georgia,  where  he  had 
been  a  major  in  the  militia,  if  that  is  not  tautol- 
ogy;  for  I  believe  that  every  man  that  ever  comes 
from  Georgia  is  a  major, — repaying  the  honor  of 
the  commission  or  title  by  undeviating  fidelity  to 
the  democratic  ticket.  He  would  almost  as  soon 
been  convicted  as  to  have  been  successfully  de- 
fended by  a  whig  lawyer. 

Old  F.  held  up  his  head  for  some  time — ^in- 
deed seemed  to  enjoy  the  mirth  that  was  going 
on  during  the  testimony,  very  much.  But  when 
J.  T.  began  to  pour  broadside  after  broadside 
into  him,  and  bring  up  fact  after  fact  and  appeal 
after  appeal,  and  the  courthouse  grew  still  and 
aolemn,  the  old  fellow  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Like  the  Kentucky  militia  at  New  Orleans,  he 
iagloriously  fled,  sneaking  out  when  no  one  was 
looking  at  him.  The  sheriff,  however,  soon 
missed  him,  and  seeing  him  crossing  the  bridge 
«ttd  moving  towards  the  swamp,  raised  a  posse 
and  followed  after.  The  trial  in  the  mean  time 
proceeded — as  did  the  Major. 

I  said  he  was  defended  in  part  by  W.  B.  T. 

Yen  didn't  know  Wash  ?  Well,  you  missed 
a  good  deal.  He  would  have  impressed  you. 
lie  was  about  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  1  am 
nfirdting  of.  He  came  to  N.  from  East  Teunes- 
•ee,  among  whose  romantic  mountains  he  had 
**  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic"  as  a  Methodist 
f>reacher.  He  had,  however,  doffed  the  cassock, 
«r«  rather,  the  shad-belly,  for  the  gown.  He  had 
fallen  from  grace — not  a  high  fall — and  having 
warred  against  the  devil  for  a  time — a  quarter  or 
more — Dalgetty-like,  he  got  him  a  law  license, 
and  took  arms  on  the  other  side.  His  mind  was 
not  cramped,  nor  his  originality  fettered  by  tech- 
nical rules  or  other  learning.  His  voice,  had 
not  affectation  injured  the  effect  of  it,  was  re- 
markably line,  full,  musical  and  sonorous,  and 
of  any  degree  of  compass  and  strength.  He 
was  as  fluent  of  words  as  a  Frenchman.  He 
was  never  known  to  falter  for  a  word,  and  if  he 
ever  paused  for  an  idea,  he  paused  in  vain.  He 
practised  on  his  voice  as  on  an  organ,  and  bad 
as  many  ups  and  downs,  high  keys  and  low,  as 
many  gyrations  and  windings,  as  an  opera  singer 
or  a  stage  horn.  H.  G — y  used  to  say  of  him 
that  he  just  shined  his  eyes,  threw  up  his  arms, 
Iwirled  his  tongue,  opened  his  mouth,  and  left 
the  consequences  to  Heaven.  He  practised  on 
ethe  injunction  to  the  apostles,  and  took  no  thought 


what  he  should  say,  but  spoke  without  labor- 
mental  or  physical.  To  add  to  the  charms  of 
his  delivery,  he  wore  a  poppaw  smile,  a  sort 
of  sickly-sweet  expression  on  his  countenance, 
that  worked  like  Dover's  powders  on  the  spec- 
tator. 

After  J.  T.  had  concluded  his  opening  speech, 
Washington  rose  to  open  for  the  defence.  The 
speech  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  foreosic 
eloquence.  It  had  all  the  charms  of  Counsellor 
Phillips'  most  ornate  efforts,  lacking  only  the 
ideas.  Great  was  the  sensation  when  Wash 
turned  upon  the  prosecutor.  ^'  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  said  the  orator,  •♦  this  prosecutor  is  one  of 
the  vilest  ingrates  that  ever  lived  since  the  time 
of  Judas  Iscariot ;  for,  gentlemen,  did  you  not 
hear  from  the  witnesses,  that  when  this  prose- 
cutor was  in  the  very  extremity  of  bis  peril,  my 
cliont,  moved  by  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity 
and  compassion,  shouted  out,  'Run!  run!  yoa 
d — d  rascal — run !  It  is  true,  (lowering  bis  voice 
and  smiling,)  gentlemen,  he  said  « you  d — d  ras- 
cal !"  but  the  honorable  court  will  instmct  yoa 
that  that  was  merely  descriptio  personstJ**  The 
effect  was  prodigious. 

After  Washington  had  made  an  end,  old  Tal- 
labola  rose  slowly,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  his  subject.  Now  T.  never  made  a  jury 
speech  without  telling  an  anecdote.  Whatever 
else  was  omitted  the  anecdote  had  to  come.  It 
is  true  the  point  and  application  were  both  some- 
times hard  to  see;  and  it  is  also  true  that  as  T*s 
stock  was  by  no  means  extensive,  he  bad  to  make 
up  in  repetition  what  he  lacked  in  variety.  Ho 
had,  however,  one  stand-by,  which  never  failed 
him.  He  might  be  said  to  have  chartered  it. 
He  had  told  it  until  it  had  got  to  be  a  necessity 
of  speech.  The  anecdote  was  a  reUtion  of  a 
Georgia  major's  prowess  in  war.  It  ran  tbos : 
The  major  was  very  brave  when  the  enemy  was 
at  a  distance,  and  exhorted  his  men  to  fight  to 
the  death ; — the  enemy  came  nearer — the  major 
told  his  soldiers  to  fight  bravely,  but  to  be  pra- 
dent ; — the  foe  came  i j  sight,  their  arms  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunshine— and  the  major  told  the  men 
that,  if  they  could  not  do  better,  they  eoght  to 
retreat;  and  added  he,  ** being  a  little  lame,  I 
believe  /  will  leave  now."  And  00,  said  T.,  it 
was  with  the  prosecutor.  At  length,  after  a  long 
speech,  T.  concluded.  J.  T.  roee  to  reply.  He 
said,  before  proceeding  to  the  argument,  he  wootd 
pay  his  respects  to  his  old  acquaintance,  the  ao- 
ecdote  of  the  Georgia  m^or.  He  had  known  it 
a  long  while,  indeed  almost  as  long  as  he  bad 
known  his  friend  T.  It  had  afforded  him  smuse- 
ment  for  many  courts — how  many  he  cooldo't 
now  stop  to  count.  Knowing  the  major  to  bare 
been  drafted  into  Mr.  T's  speeches  for  many  a 
campaign,  be  had  hoped  the  war-worn  veteraa 
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had  beea  discharged  from  duty  and  peosioned 
off  in  consideration  of  long  and  bard  usage,  or 
at  least,  that  he  was  resting  on  furlough ;  but  it 
seems  he  was  still  in  active  service.  His  friend 
bad  not  been  very  happy  in  his  anecdote  on  other 
occasions,  but,  he  mu^t  say,  on  this  occasion  he 
was  moat  feUcitously  unhappy ;  for  the  defen- 
dant was  a  major — he  was  a  Georgia  major  too; 
unfortunately  he  was  a  little  lame  abo ;  and,  to 
complete  the  parallel,  **  in  the  heat  of  this  ac- 
tion, on  looking  around,"  said  J.  T.,  **  I  find  he 
has  left!"  T.  jumped  up — "No  evidence  of 
that,  Mr.  H.  Confine  yourself  to  the  record,  if 
you  please.'*  "Well,"  said  J.  T.,  "gentlemen, 
my  friend  is  a  little  restive.  You  may  look 
around  and  judge  for  yourselvs."  Tallabola 
never  told  that  anecdote  any  more : — he  had  to 
get  another. 

The  jury  having  been  sufficiently  confused  as 
to  the  law  by  which  about  twenty  abstract  pro- 
positions bearing  various,  and  some  of  them  no, 
relation  to  the  facts,  (the  legislature,  in  its  ex- 
cessive veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  jury  trial 
having  prohibited  the  judges  from  charging  in  an 
ioteiligible  way,)  retired  from  the  bar  to  consider 
of  their  verdict.  In  a  few  moments  they  re- 
turned into  court.  But  where  was  the  prisoner? 
Like  Lara  he  wouldn*t  come.  The  court  refused 
to  receive  the  verdict  in  the  absence  of  the  de- 
fendant. Finally,  after  waiting  a  long  while, 
the  Major  was  brought,  an  officer  holding  on  to 
each  arm  and  a  crowd  following  at  his  heels. 
(The  Major  had  been  caught  in  the  swamp.) 
When  he  came  in,  he  thought  he  was  a  gone 
BQcker.  The  court  directed  the  clerk  to  call 
over  the  jury:  they  were  called  and  severally 
answered  to  their  names.  The  perspiration 
rolled  from  the  Major^s  face — bis  eyes  stuck  out 
as  if  he  had  been  choked.  At  the  end  of  the 
call,  the  judge  asked  "  are  you  agreed  on  your 
verdict?"  The  foreman  answered  "Yes,"  and 
handed  to  the  clerk  the  indictment  on  which  the 
verdict  was  endorsed.  The  clerk  read  it  slowly. 
"  We — the  jury — find  the — de — fen — dant,  (the 
Major  held  his  breath,)  not  guilty."  One  mo- 
ment more  and  he  had  fainted.  He  breathed 
easy,  then  uttering  a  sort  of  relieving  groan 
shortly  after,  he  came  to  Tallabola—"  Tal,"  said 
he.  blubbering  and  wiping  his  nose  on  his  cuff, 
'*  Tm  going  to  quit  the  dimmycratic  party  and 
jine  the  whigs."  "  Why,  Major"  said  Tal,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  you're  one  of  our  chief  spokes  at 
your  box.  Don*t  you  believe  iu  our  doctrines  ?'' 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  "I  do ;  but  after  my  dis- 
graceful run  Vm  not  fit  to  be  a  dimmycrat  any 
longer — I'd  disgrace  the  party — and  am  no  bet- 
ter than  a  dratted,  blue-bellied,  federal  whig  !" 


THE  VALE  OF  ENNA. 


Frtm  «  The  Search  far  Pertephom;'  an  UnpuUUhed 

Poem, 

BY  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

The  Vale  of  Enna  slept  in  solitude, 

No  foot  had  ever  fallen  there  before. 

Save  when  a  fawn,  or  startled  antelope 

Flew  o'er  its  slopes  like  wind,  or  bleating  lambs 

Strayed  down  its  pastures  never  to  return. 

Ridge  after  ridge,  and  shelvy  ledge  on  ledge. 

And  slope  on  slope,  with  soft  declivities 

The  meadows  sank,  as  some  great  wall  of  surf, 

Caught  in  a  rift  of  crags  that  front  the  sea 

Rolls  down  its  broken  volumes,  wave  on  wave, 

Billow  on  billow  sinking,  till  the  last 

Kisses  the  drift  of  foam  along  the  shore : 

The  matted  grass  was  full  of  snowy  buds. 

As  though  the  winds  had  shorn  the  ragged  spray, 

And  shook  its  fleeces  o*er  the  hollow  gulfs. 

Below  the  meadows  spread  a  stretch  of  lawn, 

Which  now  the  virgins  gained  witli  dewy  feet : 

Thickets  of  roses  grew  around,  breast  high. 

And  pastoral  hedges  full  of  flower  and  thorn : 

And  all  around  in  nests  of  tufted  grass, 

Thick-sown  in  clusters,  grew  a  myriad  flowers, 

Sole  in  their  hues,  or  misted  o'er  with  all. 

With  flecked  inlay  and  constellated  dust, 

So  starry  and  innamerous  that  the  Vale 

More  than  of  Earth,  resembled  those  of  Heaven, 

Thick-sown  with  constellations,  bloomy  stars : 

Near  by  an  orchard  grew,  a  bloomy  wood. 

Covered  with  fruit  and  blossoms  all  the  year : 

With  plums  and  pears  and  figs,  the  grass  was  heaped, 

And  laced  with  vines,  and  melons,  globes  of  gold; 

Bananas  drooped  like  ingots;  pelting  down 

The  dead-ripe  olives  showered;  pomegranites  split. 

And  shed  their  crimson  seeds ;  myrrhs  oozed  their  gums : 

And  when  the  white-throat  thrust  his  silver  bill 

In  stem  or  bough,  the  manna  bled  its  balm. 


CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  LITERATURE. 

BT  UONCURE  D.  COIVWAT. 

Children!  Hasten  into  life!  In  the  pure  garments  of 
beauty,  may  Love  meet  you  with  heavenly  looks  and  with 
the  wreath  of  Immortality  \-^0KtViX^[Exequie9  ofMig' 
non.) 

Were  we  called  on  to  state  the  most  mysteri- 
ous, unexplored  region  of  Science,  we  would  not 
say  electricity,  but — Childhood.  •*  The  bane  of 
Science,'  cries  some  naturalist,  for  whom  little 
Tommy  has  been  kind  enough  to  upset  a  basin 
of  fresh  salamanders,  the  captives  of  a  hard  bat- 
tle with  the  sinks  of  the  nearest  bog.  *  Babies! 
did  you  say  ?'  cries  the  literary  man,  as  he  puts 
up  his  book,  to  get  the  little  Pledge  to  sleep  ;•— 
*  Why  the  very  name  comes  from  Babel.'  We 
are  firm  on  our  assertion ;  and  will  cease  our 
defence  of  children  only  when  they  cease  coming ! 

*  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,'  was  the 
mother's  exclamation  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
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We  question  if  any  of  Eve's  daughters  ever  saw 
so  deeply  into  the  mystic  nature  of  Infancy  after 
her.  Uow  few  look  upon  the  little  one  as  a  man, 
as  much  so  as  the  hud  is  a  flower,  as  much  so  as 
a  drop  has  the  same  elements  with  the  ocean  ! 
How  few  rememher  that  the  child  is  *  from  the 
Lord;*  a  trust  from  Heaven  of  an  Immortal 
Sou],  for  which  the  mother  is  elected  ! 

O  mystic  realm  of  Childhood,  how  so  guarded ! 
The  generations  as  they  pass  bring  us  Philoso- 
phers, Orators,  Prophets;  but  how  few  come 
with  the  key  of  the  child-soul.  Who  hath  the 
amulet:  who  will  be  the  *  Tongue  of  the  Se- 
cret V    Where  is  the  Seer, 

— **  the  man  of  eld, 
Whose  eyes  within  his  eyes  beheld 
Heaven's  numerous  hierarchy  span, 
The  mystic  gulf  from  God  to  man  ?*' 

Novalis  pauses  amid  his  woes  to  say,  *  Where 
Children  are,  there  is  the  golden  age;'  and  the 
*  Sage  of  Concord'  rises  higher  when  he  sees  in 
infancy  the  *  perpetual  Messiah,'  sent  to  woo  us 
back  to  virtue  and  simplicity.  Is  it  too  much  ? 
No:  Christ  thought  not;  for  amid  the  disputes 
of  his  disciples  he  took  a  child  and  set  it  in  their 
midst!  O  what  a  reproof  and  Evangel!  The 
trust,  the  simplicity,  the  love  of  a  Child, — these 
are  the  living  Gospel.  Amid  all  the  darkness 
and  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  we 
see  in  every  church  the  Madonna  with  the  gentle 
Babe,  we  do  not  wonder  that  such  souls  as  St. 
Francis  and  Thomas  k  Kempis  were  nurtured 
even  by  the  Apostate  Mother.  The  mediceval 
Church  bore  in  that  Child  the  germ  of  its  death, 
for  it  cultivated  in  Pascal,  in  Luther,  the  child- 
like spirit  that  consisted  not  with  hypocrisy. 
Thou  art  right,  *  good  Novalis,'  childhood  is  the 
golden  age.  We  sit  within  a  hard  shell  of  cere* 
mony  amid  our  companies;  fearing  to  show  any 
sign  of  inward  life,— ^intent  on  weather,  the  crops, 
the  President.  But  here  comes  Baby, — every 
body  understands  Baby!  Itcannot  speak  a  word, 
but  stupid  indeed  is  that  age  or  sex  that  doesn't 
read  a  volume  in  its  eyes  and  hear  eloquence  in 
its  voice.  Thou  art  unfit  for  the  golden  age, 
friend,  if  thou  art  tired  of  Baby;  for  Baby  must 
be  the  test  of  the  Phalanx.  *  Christina,'  cried 
the  people  at  the  death  of  Gustavus,  *  Christina 
shall  he  our  Queen !'  and  the  little  girl  was 
brought  out  laughing  and  frolicsome.  Happy 
nation  whose  rough  soldiers  kissed  the  hand  and 
smiled  at  the  bright  eyes  of  a  little  Sis  of  seven 
years !  Alas !  Christina,  hadst  thou  been  ever  a 
child  ! 

Does  any  one  wonder  at  the  fascination  which 
is  exercised  over  a  child  by  stories  apart  from 
real  life.     Aladin  in   the   Underworld,    Fairy 


Queen  in  the  Sea,  Crusoe  in  the  far-ofi*  isle.— 
these  and  similar  stories  are  the 


-~*' stars  which  tremble* 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  in&ncj. 


»»• 


Because  these  are  glimpses  of  the  true  Eden;  id- 
tuitions  of  a  life  away  from  the  Actual.  Ideal- 
ism is  here  clothed  and  manifest;  the  child  if 
the  true  and  only  transcendentalist.  Heaven  a 
indeed  *  around  our  infancy  :'  in  every  birth  we 
see  radiant 

— ^**thc  morning  of  the  world. 
When  the  Earth  was  nigber  Heaven  than  now.*' 

How  much  touching  and  suggestive  truth  is  in 
these  verses  of  Hood's : 

**  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  hi^h, — 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy, 
To  think  I'm  farther  oflT  from  bearen 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy  !" 

How  much  more  touching  this  history — '*Thea 
were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that 
he  should  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray;  aod 
the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said, 
Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to 
come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."    Matt,  xix — 13,  14. 

TiECK,  'who  has  embodied  so  many  Ruoic 
secretSf'f  has  made  childhood  state  its  own  po- 
sition on  earth,  in  the  sweet  though  faota^ttc 
story  of  *  The  Elves.'  The  following  coaversa- 
tion  between  the  elf  and  the  mortal  is  a  sweet 
fancy.  The  mother  is  looking  on  the  two  uo- 
perceived. 

**  Elfrida  was  sitting  there  on  a  little  bench, 
and  beside  her  the  well-known  Zerina;  and  the 
children  were  playing  and  amusing  one  anoth- 
er, in  the  kindliest  unity.  The  elf  embraced 
her  beautiful  companion,  and  said  mourafuilj, 
'  Ah  !  dear  little  creature  as  I  sport  with  thee, 
so  have  I  sported  with  thy  mother,  when  she 
was  a  child ;  but  yon  mortals  so  soon  grow 
tall  and  thoughtful.  It  is  very  hard :  wert  thou 
but  to  be  a  child  as  long  as  [ !' 

«*  *  Willingly  would  1  do  it,'  said  Elfrida;  'but 
they  all  say,  1  shall  come  to  sense,  and  give  over 
playing  altogether;  for  1  have  great  gifts  as  they 
think  for  growing  wise.  Ah  !  and  then  I  shall 
see  thee  no  more,  thou  dear  Zerina!  Tet  it  is 
with  us  as  with  the  fruit-tree  flowers :  How  glo- 
rious the  blossoming  apple-tree,  with  its  red  burst- 
ing buds  !    It  looks  so  stately  aod  broad ;  aod 

•  Tennyson. 

t  Countess  Ossoli. 
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every  one  that  passes  under  it,  thinks  surely 
something  great  will  come  of  it;  then  the  sun 
grows  hot,  and  the  buds  come  joyfully  forth;  but 
the  wicked  kernel  is  already  there,  which  pushes 
oflT  and  casts  away  the  fair  flowers*  d/ress ;  and 
now  ia  pain  and  waxing  it  can  do  nothing  more, 
but  must  grow  to  fruit  in  harvest.  An  apple,  to 
be  sure,  is  pretty  and  refreshing;  yet  nothing  to 
the  blossom  of  spring.  So  is  it  also  with  us 
mortals :  I  am  not  glad  in  the  least  at  growing 
to  be  a  tall  girl.  Ah !  could  I  but  once  visit 
you."* 

The  perpetual  tragedy  of  the  earth  is  the  per- 
version of  infancy.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  infant  to 
preserve  the  harmony  with  the  Universe,  whereiu 
it  is  boro.  We  have  taken  our  children  from 
their  weeping  angels  and  consigned  them  to  the 
fiends,  Puritanism  and  Jesuitism, — which  riot  in 
our  laws,  social  and  other,  though  unorganized. 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  reader,  was  early  in 
the  last  century  a  school-teacher  at  Waldon,  N. 
E.,  in  high  repute.  He  was  eulogised  by  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather  in  1710,  who  stood,  you  remem- 
ber, on  a  very  high  eminence  in  the  Puritan 
Church.  Now,  this  Michael  wrote  a  poem  called 
**  The  Day  of  Doom,'*  which  was  used  seventy 
years  ago  as  a  School-Book.  Some  extracts 
therefrom  we  will  transfer.  Wigglesworth  med- 
itates calmly  on  the  damnation  of  infants, — 
read ! 

*•  Then  to  the  bar  all  they  drew  near  who  died  in  Infancy, 
And  never  had  or  good  or  bad  effected  personally," — 

We  have  seen  how  on  earth  He  took  them  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them ;  hut  Michael  with  his 
penetration  sees  a  change.  These  infants  com- 
mence pleading,  and,  one  would  think,  rationally 
for  such  young  folk, — whose  very  name  (tnybr, — 
not  to  speak)  means  that  theycau*t  speak  at  all. 
The  little  ones  say — 

"  Not  we  but  he  ate  of  the  tree  whose  fruit  was  interdicted, 
Yet  on  U8  all  of  his  sad  fall,  the  punishment's  inflicted." 

They  are  thus  indoctrinated  by  Theologian  Wig- 
glesworth : 

**  But  what  you  call  old  Adam*s  fall,  and  only  his  trespass 
You  call  amiss  to  call  it  his;  both  his  and  yours  it  was. 
He  was  designed  of  all  mankind  to  be  a  public  head, 
A  common  root  whence  all  should  shAot  and  stood  in  ail 
their  stead! 

The  infants  bad  the  good  breeding  to  yield  the 
point,  for 

"Their  consciences  must  needs  confess  his  reasons  are 
the  stronger." 

They  are  then  by  Michael,  who  seems  to  think 

*  Carlyle's  German  Romance. 


I  that  he  is  forerunner  of  the  archangel  of  that 
name, sent  to  trumpet  the  'Day  of  Doom,*  cast 
into  the  place  of  *  weeping  and  gnashing  of — 
gums/  as  Burns  used  to  have  it. 

Now  this  will  be  ridiculed.  But  is  there  not  a 
modification  of  this  same  Ironside  teaching  in 
our  social  state  now  ?  What  else  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Child  is  a  Demon,  and  must  live 
on  in  sin  until  he  shall  be  converted  ?  What  else 
is  that  which  refuses  infants  the  nourishing  breast 
of  the  church  ?  O  friends,  let  us  lift  up  our  voice 
against  the  hard  selfishness  taught  our  children  ! 
How  many  children  are  taught  these  things  ia 
the  Westminster  catechism : 

'*  Q.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

••^.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  forever." 

Here  the  child  is  taught  that  he  must  live  to 
gratify  God*s  vanity  and  his  own  selfishness.  The 
very  fountain  of  the  inward  life  is  poisoned  !  For 
human  life  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  first  ideas 
of  God  and  duty.  The  next  step  in  education 
of  the  child  is  logically  subsequent  to  this.  We 
teach  the  child  that  all  virtue  is  but  a  name  to 
cover  what  feels  best.  The  mother  gives  the 
child  a  lump  of  sugar  for  a  good  act, — thence- 
forth in  the  child's  vocabulary  the  definition  stands 
thus:  "A  good  act; — something  which  brings  a 
lump  of  sugar !"  Who  wonders  at  the  world  of 
Iniquity  and  crime-statistics  when  our  dear  little 
ones,  who  will  be  copied  to  the  third  and  fonrth 
generation,  are  taught  this  foul  Benthamism  ? 

With  the  Reverend  Channing  we  must  put  the 
office  of  teacher  above  that  of  the  minister;  and 
there  is  no  problem  of  more  moment  to  society 
than  the  elevation  of  the  instructor.  To  teach 
requires  the  rarest  combination  of  faculties.  The 
child  is  simple  hearted,  and  so  may  be  filled  with 
good  or  evil.  It  needs  much  faith  to  treat  it 
rightly.  Read  this  striking  paragraph  from 
•The  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,'— a  book  worth 
money  and  time.  "A  child's  mind  stops  not  at 
difficulties  as  ours  does:  when  told  that  God 
heareth  prayer  from  his  throne  in  heaven,  the 
belief  is  entire  and  she  questioneth  not.  I  verily 
believe  the  doctrine,  that  we  should  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight,  is  easier  to  a  young  child  than 
to  us,  whose  aflTections  have  been  engrafted  on 
earthly  objects  and  the  first  simplicity  of  faith 
observed.  And  surely  we  should  consider  it  a 
sacre^trust  given  to  us,  to  direct  this  inborn  trust 
and  ready  belief  of  the  little  child  to  Him  who 
implanted  it.'' 

The  Talmudists  relate  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
placed  two  roses  before  Solomon — one  artificial, 
the  other  real, — asking  him  to  distinguish  them. 
The  king  studied  long.  Seeing  a  bee  outside 
the  window  he  opened  it :  the  bee  flew  in  and 
lit  on  one  of  the  flowers.    *  That,'  said  the  king. 
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*i8  the  rose !'  Now  children  are  guided  to  the 
real  like  the  bee.  No  matter  how  lovely  the 
flower, — the  child  will  know  if  it  be  a  sham. 
And  with  them  you  stand  for  what  you  are.  The 
father  trembles  before  the  emperor,  but  the  child 
does  not.  Little  Oliver  Cromwell  would  not, 
despite  the  eflbrts'^of  his  father  and  the  king,  do 
obeisance  to  little  prince  Charles,  and  when  he 
misbehaved  in  play  be  did  not  fail  to  conquer 
him,  as  afterward  when  he  misbehaved  in  gov- 
erning England !  ** In  my  dealing  with  my  child, 
my  Latin  and  Greek,  my  accomplishments  and 
my  money,  stead  me  nothing;  but  as  much  soul 
as  I  have  avails.  If  I  am  wilful,  he  sets  his  will 
against  mine,  one  for  one,  and  leaves  me,  if  I 
please,  the  degradation  of  beating  him  by  my 
superiority  of  strength.  But  if  I  renounce  my 
will  and  act  for  the  soul,  setting  that  up  as  um- 
pire between  us  two,  out  of  his  young  eyes  looks 
the  same  soul ;  he  revei*es  and  loves  with  me." — 
Emerson's  Essats.  The  OversouL 

Acute  also  are  the  senses,  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal, of  children.  Nothing  is  trivial;  even  your 
play  is  to  them  symbolic  and  real.  The  author 
of  '  Thinks-I-to-myself,'  has  portrayed  truly  the 
effect  on  the  child  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  outward  and  inward  of  the  househofd  ^ — the 
slander  turned  into  compliment  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  visiter;  the  angry  brow  growu  smooth 
in  an  instant.  **  The  ipner  man,"  says  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  **  like  the  negro,  is  born  white,  but  is 
colored  black  by  life.  In  advanced  age  the 
grandest  moral  examples  pass  by  us,  and  our  life- 
course  is  no  more  altered  by  them  than  the  flit- 
ting comet ;  but  in  childhood  the  first  object  that 
excites  the  sentiment  of  love  or  of  injustice, 
flings  broad  and  deep  its  light  or  shadow  over 
the  coming  years ;  and  as,  according  to  ancient 
theologians,  it  was  only  the  first  sin  of  Adam, 
not  his  subsequent  ones,  which  descended  to  us 
by  inheritance,  so  that  since  the  One  Fall  we 
make  the  rest  for  ourselves,  in  like  manner  the 
first  fall  and  the  first  ascent  influence  the  whole 
life."  Astyages  asked  Cyrus  for  an  account  of 
his  last  lesson.  **  A  great  boy,**  said  be,  '*  in  the 
school  having  a  short  cassock,  by  force  took  a 
longer  from  another  that  was  not  so  tall  as  he, 
and  gave  him  his  own  in  exchange  :  whereupon 
I»  being  appointed  judge  of  the  controversy,  gave 
judgment  that  I  thought  it  best  each  should  keep 
the  coat  he  bad,  for  that  they  were  botif  better 
fitted  now  than  they  were  before.  Upon  which 
my  master  told  me  that  I  had  done  ill,  in  that  I 
had  only  considered  the  fitness  of  the  garments, 
whereas  I  onght  to  have  considered  the  justice 
of  the  thing,  which  required  that  no  one  should 
have  any  thing  forcibly  taken  from  him  that  is  bis 
own."— ^Xenopfton.  Cyrop*  »,  3. 

Cyrus  was  punished  for  this  iiyastice,  the  fruit 


of  early  misdirection ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
lesson  must  have  been  incalculable.  Even  mod- 
ern days  have  not  learned  the  lesson, — Do  so 
evil  that  good  may  come. 

Such  a  teacher  as  that  of  Cyrus  is  indeed  rare: 
and  our  Books  for  Children,  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  our  literature,  are  for  the  most  pan 
worthless.  Even  our  Sunday  School  publica- 
tions are,  we  must  say,  too  machine-like  for  the 
young.  They  remind  us  irresistibly  of  the  mas 
who  on  a  pretty  morning  took  his  children  oot 
from  the  city  to  the  green  country,  and  seizing 
them  by  the  collars,  said,  "  Now,  boys,  IVe 
brought  you  out  here  to  enjoy  yourselves, — and 
if  you  don't  enjoy  yourselves  pretty  soon,  you'll 
catch  it,  that's  all !" 

Rare  gifts  indeed  must  he  have  who  would 
write  for  a  child, — and  great  will  be  his  reward; 
for  the  child  will  remember  him  when  grown  ripe 
for  the  tomb.  As  in  the  time  of  Aaron,  many  cast 
in  their  rods  to  have  their  claim  to  enter  the  Hot} 
of  Holies  attested, — but  only  one  budded  and 
bloomed  and  bore  fruit.  The  priests  are  very 
rare,  and  the  children  need  one  very  much.* 
Where  is  the  vara  avis  with  a  prinion  that  can 
soar  over  the  inferior  heights  of  mathematics, 
philosophy,  critical  theology,  &g.,  to  the  heav- 
enward realm  ofinfancy  and  childhood  ?  O  !  for 
a  divining-rod  to  find  him. 

— Be  not  startled^  reader,  when  we  cry— Eu- 
reka !  We  have  indeed  found  a  true  priest,  and 
wish  to  introduce  him  into  every  home  where 
there  are  bright  eyes  and  budding  souls.  It  is 
no  other  thsfn  friend  Nathaniel  Hawtboroo.  wri- 
ter of  *  True  Stories  from  History  and  Biogra- 
phy,' and  •  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.' 
These  books  cost  seventy-five  cents  a  piece,  bat 
their  worth  cannot  be  estimated  in  gold.  We 
once  heard  Grace  Greenwood  say,  that  she  pitied 
the  one  that  got  too  old  for  Hawthorne's  Child- 
book  :  we  had  read  only  his  books  for  the  old, 
inasmuch  as  we  were  advancing  in  life.  But  we 
could  read  these  books  with  joy  and  delight  a 
score  of  times.  We  wish  to  lay  the  wreath  of 
laurel  on  his  genial  forehead  and  call  on  the  youth 
to  hail  him  king ! 

The  season  for  Christmas  presents  is  coming 
on.  The  season  also  of  cheerless  days  witboat, 
of  bleak  winds,  of  dull  skies — 

^  When  turn  we  from  the  world  without 
To  seek  the  world  within." 

Parents !  much  will  be  added  to  yonr  chil- 
dren's  minds  this  winter, — either  for  a  "savor of 
life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  Beware 
what  books  you  give  them ;  be  careful  that  you 
give  them  books!     One  book  gotten  withoatre- 

•  Have  you  ever  read  Miss  Barrett's  •  Cry  of  the  In- 
fants V 
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flection  or  supervistoo  may  ruin  them.    O,  reflect 
on  this  ! 

To  be  specific  we  will  allude  to  some  writers 
and   books  which  we  would  commend  to  those 
who  buy  books  for  children.     A  child's  book 
should  be  suggestive  rather  than  affirmative.    A 
parent  often  procures  a  book  upholding  some 
form  of  faith  which  pleases  him,  for  his  child. 
Now  if  the  proposition  is  true  the  child  will  have 
it  from  the  book,  but  not  from  experience  or  in- 
ventioD,  which  is  its  only  value ;  if  it  be  untrue, 
and  the  child  finds  that  it  is  the  parent's  belief, 
be  will  hold  to  it ;  but  it  is  his  first  lesson  in  hy- 
pocrisy.   For  this  reason  Miss  Edgworth  is  justly 
high  in  esteem  with  young  and  old  ;  we  wish 
she  were  more  so.     She  doesn't  think  for  the 
child,  but  helps  the  child  to  its  own  thoughts. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  will  do  best  for  children  of  four- 
teen who  have  some  defined  theories  :  we  espe- 
cially recommend  'Flowers  of  the  Forest.'    Mrs. 
Ellis  should  also  be  read  at  this  age.     As  a  gen- 
eral thing  our  best  Child-books  are  from  female 
writers.  We  must  also  here  enter  a  caveat  against 
morbid  poetry,  too  much  humor,  and  a  fantastic 
style  of  thought — such  as  Poe's  for  example. 
*  The  World  and  the  Soul,'  published,  we  think, 
by  the  S.   S.  Union,  is  a  vivid  and  good  book, 
some  parts  a  little  too  harrowing  for  the  young. 
A  better  book  is  published  by  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety— '  Sketches  and  Incidents  :'  this  book  was 
written  for  adults,  but  our  highest  praise  for  any 
book  is  to  say  it  is  good  enough  for  a  child. 
Above  all  let  the  child  read  the  Gospels  with  its 
onrn  comment. 

But  abpye  all  books  of  human  origin  which 
we  have  seen,  we  can  commend  tho  books  of 
Hawthorne  above-mentioned.  We  trust  that  the 
writer  of  them  will  without  fail  give  us  such  a 
Christmas  gift  annually.  He  has  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  child  once  !  If  it  is  true,  as  is 
written,  that  no  *man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man  save  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  in  him,*  even 
so  can  none  know  the  spirit  of  a  child  save  the 
spirit  of  a  child.  It  requires  the  spirit  of  a  child 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — and  childhood 
is  its  outer  court.  Who  that  can  bear  this  child- 
like spirit  into  the  experience  and  information  of 
age,  he  is  the  true  priest  of  the  child  :  the  rod 
blooms  in  his  hand  !  Hawthorne  has  found  the 
Water  of  Youth  on  the  mountahi  top, — despite 
all  the  allurements  of  other  walks  of  literature  ; 
be  has  a  fount  of  those  waters  springing  up  in 
bis  soul :  may  it  long  sparkle  and  flow,  and  may 
the  old  be  made  young  again  thereat ;  and  may 
the  children  come  with  thirst  for  the  Best,  and 
driok  of  these  sweet  waters.  Heaven  bless  the 
children  and  ever  give  Angels  charge  over 
them! 


HYMN  TO  THE  SAVIOUR. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  now  living  with 
his  parents  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  th9  production  of  so 
young  a  poet,  we  think  ihem  quite  remarkable. 

[Ed.  Men. 

Saviour !  from  thy  shining  throne, 

From  thy  throne  on  high. 
Listen  to  m}'  humble  moan. 
Bursting  tear  and  sigh, 
Oh,  protect  us 
Through  the  darkness, 
Ave  Jesu  1 

Holy  Jesus !  ever  blessed, 

Pure  and  undefilcd, 
Hear  the  fervent  supplication 
Of  an  erring  child — 

Give  us  quiet, 
Rest  and  stillness, 
Ave  Jesul 

Balmy  rest  and  quiet  slumbers 

Send  me  from  above. 
Peace  of  God  and  dreams  from  heaven 
Setting  forth  thy  Love, 
Let  US  sleep 
In  thy  protection, 
Ave  Jesu  ! 

In  my  last  and  awful  struggle 

Be  thou  near  to  aid, 
Let  thy  prayer,  Oh  Christ!  my  Saviour, 
My  defence  be  made, 

Take  me  home, 
A  wayward  wanderer, 
Ave  Jesu ! 


POETRY  AND  RELIGION.     * 

NO.  XL 

J^e  Responsibility  of  Poetical  Genius, 

That  man  is  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  law, 
responsible  to  a  supreme  power,  and  that  a  char- 
acter of  right  or  wrong,  of  innocence  or  guilt,  is 
attached  to  his  actions,  while  a  corresponding 
reward  or  penalty  ensues  as  their  final  result — 
this  fundamental  truth  will  be  denied  by  non^ 
but  an  avowed  atheist.  Nay,  even  he,  whatever 
may  be  the  professed  theory  of  his  unhelief,  will 
exhibit  a  practical  refutation  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion, in  the  intuitive  convictions  and  spontane- 
ous feelings  that  arise  within  him,  as  he  wit- 
nesses the  actions  of  others,  whether  good  or 
evil.  These  imply  that  man  possesses  a  char- 
acter of  responsibility.  Otherwise  the  sense  of 
approval  or  of  indignation  which  he  may  feel 
would  be  ahsurd  and  inconsistent.  Moreover, 
when  bis  own  actions  pass  under  review,  there 
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arises  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  irrespective  of 
all  reasoning,  as  to  the  grounds  of  obligation,  a 
feeling  of  complacency,  or  a  sense  of  guilt,  which 
testifies  to  a  supreme  moral  law  binding  upon 
the  heart  and  conscience. 

The  conditions  of  responsibility  are  two-fold — 
the  ca()acity  of  a  moral  agents  and  the  existence 
of  moral  relations.  Wherever  a  creature  pos- 
sesses such  a  capacity,  and  is  surrounded  by  such 
relations,  there  you  find  a  moral  agent — a  being 
responsible  to  God  for  his  conduct.  Man  is  such 
a  being,  he  possesses  such  a  capacity,  and  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  such  relations.  He  is 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience,  with  a  will 
and  affections.  He  has  intelligence  to  know, 
freedom  to  choose,  and  motives  to  pursue  the 
path  of  rectitude.  He  is  related  primarily  to 
God,  and  subordinately  to  his  fellow-men.  Each 
of  these  relations  involves  its  peculiar  class  of 
duties,  so  that  man  owes  duties  to  God  and  to 
his  fellow  men  in  the  various  relations  of  society. 
But  all  these  are  at  the  same  time  duties  to  God, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  enjoined  by  His  authority, 
and  are  comprenended  in  that  first  and  highest 
duty  of  supreme  love  to  His  character,  aud  entire 
obedience  to  His  will.  The  will  of  God^  there- 
fore, as  revealed  directly  in  His  law,  or  as  ex- 
pressed directly  in  the  social  relations  which  sur- 
round man  under  His  providence,  is  the  great 
source  of  moral  obligation.  Tbiscommou  ground 
of  obligation  is  possessed  equally  by  every  man 
as  a  moral  agent. 

But  there  is  another  principle,  which  deter- 
mines the  degree  of  obligation,  in  different  cases. 
If  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  man 
couititute  him  a  moral  agent,  then  the  degree  of 
his  responsibility  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  capacity.  In  other  words,  he 
who  is  endowed  with  nobler  gifts  and  faculties 
than  the  mass  of  his  fellowmen,  is  placed  under 
higher  obligations.  *'  From  him  to  whom  much 
is  given,  much  will  be  required."  He  who  has 
ten  talents  committed  to  his  trust  will  be  ex- 
pected to  render  a  larger  return  by  accumula- 
tion than  he  who  has  received  only  five  or  one. 
The  justice  of  this  principle  is  obvious  and  un- 
deniable. Yet  by  some  mysterious  process,  the 
principles  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  obligation 
are  all  reversed  in  the  case  of  certain  men  of  ge- 
nius. Instead  of  regarding  their  superior  gifts 
and  endowments  as  so  many  additional  obliga- 
tions, they  plead  them  on  pretexts  for  unbounded 
license.  In  their  inflated  self-conceit,  the  iguo- 
rant  and  obscure  multitude,  the  vulgar  herd  of 
mankind,  alone  are  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
virtue  and  piety,  while  they,  by  their  transcen- 
dant  capacities,  are  released  from  such  ordinary 
restraints.  Strange  perversion  of  all  reason  and 
all  motive  !    From  the  very  premises,  that  should 


lead  to  an  inference  of  the  highest  pitch  of 
responsibility,  they  draw  the  conclusion  of  its 
entire  absence.  The  very  attributes  by  which 
they  are  equipped  aud  furnished  for  a  higher  scale 
of  duty,  and  a  nobler  field  of  destiny,  they  sup- 
pose entitle  them  to  the  rare  privilege  of  pursu- 
ing a  career  both  aimless  and  useless.  The 
very  considerations  that  should  prove  incentives 
to  humble,  grateful  and  ardent  piety,  become 
the  stimulants  of  arrogant,  impious  and  selfish 
pride.  The  very  qualifications  that  should  con- 
stitue  the  gifted  spirit  a  bright  and  central  lumi- 
nary amid  a  cldster  of  smaller  stars  in  the  mo- 
ral firmament,  dispensing  its  light  over  the  sur- 
rounding system,  attracting  each  in  the  order  of 
its  own  sphere,  and  binding  all  in  harmony 
around  a  common  centre,  are  perverted  bo  as  to 
form 

**  A  wandering  moss  of  Bhapelera  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 
Still  rolling  on  wiih  innate  force. 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  derormity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky.' 


II 


This  fatal  perversity  is  seen,  not  only  in  the 
character  of  lawlessness  sometimes  assumed  by 
men  of  genius,  in  their  licentious  and  reckleM 
habits  of  life,  but  it  is  extended,  also,  to  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts  and  talents,  and  displayed 
in  the  productions  of  their  genius.  We  have  al- 
ready considered  to  some  extent  in  a  former 
essay,  the  privilege  of  moral  insubordination,  as 
clarmed  by  certain  gifted  but  misguided  men,  in 
their  personal  conduct  and  social  habits.  But 
many  who  seem  to  acknowledge  a  kind  of  re- 
straint over  this  department  of  their  agency,  do 
yet  exclude  all  idea  of  responsibility  Crom  the 
exercise  of  their  talents,  as  writers  and  authors. 
They  seem  to  be  aware  of  something  like  duty 
or  obligation  binding  them  to  a  degree  of  out- 
ward prosperity  in  their  ordinary  transactions  in 
life.  But  they  are  insensible  to  all  considers- 
tions  of  responsibility,  when  they  put  their  pe- 
culiar gifts  into  exercise,  and  w^ield  the  bright- 
est influence  they  possess  for  the  benefit  or  in- 
jury of  society.  Their  genius  at  least  they  tbiok 
is  free.  Their  talents  are  their  own.  Tbey 
may  use  them  as  they  please,  provided,  oaiy. 
they  reach  eminence  in  their  art,  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  and  reap  the  reward  of 
genius  in  honours  and  fame.  The  department 
of  polite  hterature  is  thus  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground,  an  unappropriated  ternton% 
where  conscience  has  no  jurisdiction,  God  no 
authority,  aud  moral  law  nonexistence— a  va- 
cant, unreclaimed  region,  inhabited  only  bj 
aerial  beings  of  the  imagination.  Under  the 
vague  and  visionary  character  thns  assigned  ti^ 
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the  province  of  literature,  in  which  the  gifts  of  'llself  to  the  interests,  the  sympathies,  and  the 
geuias  are  exercised,  a  general  claim  of  exemp*  passions  of  mankind — then  it  would  be  imbecile 


tion  from  moral  considerations  is  asserted,  and 
the  authority  of  taste  is  regarded  as  supreme  and 
altogether  exclusive  of  that  of  conscience.  But 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  there  is  involved 
obvious  self-contradiction.     The  character 


ao 


thus  attached  to  the  sphere  of  genius  is  one 
of  intellectual  imbecility,  yet  the  feeling  of 
moral  exemption  founded  upon  it  is  not  that  of 
bamble  inferiority,  and  comparative  insigniB- 
cance;  but  the  lofty  independence  of  pride  and 
the  arrogant  airs  of  towering  superiority.  Such 
writers  feel  exempted  from  ordinary  moral  ties, 
not  because  in  their  position  they  are  sunk  be- 
neath the  sphere  of  responsibility,  but  because 
in  their  lofty  elevation  they  are  placed  above  it. 
How  shall  the  considerations  be  reconciled, 
vihlcb  from  the  same  source,  at  once  release  the 
mind  from  the  claims  of  duty,  and  inflate  it  with 
arrogant  pride,  and  unbounded  self-conceit. 

But  this  claim  to  moral  inefficiency  in  polite 
literature,  we  pronounce  to  be  wholy  uufounded. 
There  is   nothing  either  in  the  faculties  with 
which  genius  is  endowed,  or  in    the  sphere  in 
which  it  labours,  to  justify  such  a  claim.    But 
from  both  these  sources,  from  the  high  nature 
of  its  powers,  and  the  important  character  of 
its  department  of  influence,  we  draw  considera- 
tions to  enhance  our  ideas  of  its  responsibility. 
The  sphere  of  taste,  genius,  and  poetry  is  not 
thus  circumscribed  apart  from   all  connection 
with   moral   relations.     Much   absurd  and  un- 
meaning language  is  employed  J>y  those  who 
speak  with   a  tone  of  authority,  in  defining  the 
and  marks  and   proclaiming  the  laws  that  per- 
tain to  this  department  of  literature.    We  are 
led  to  imagine  it  as  located  in  some  unsubstan- 
tial region  of  air  and  shadow,  as  inhabited  by 
aerial  beings,  as  bearing  no  relation  to  things  in 
heaven,  or  things  on  the  earth,  as  having  no 
connection  with  the  claims  of  God,  or  the  con- 
cerns of  men.     We  are  informed  that  poetry 
deals  with  illusion  and  not  with  reality ;  that  its 
oflBce  is  to  entertain  and  please,  not  to  instruct 
and  edify;  that  it  couduUs  taste,  not  truth;  that 
it  has  reference  to  beauty  and  sublimity,  not  to 
morality  and  religion,  and  that  consequently  it 
would  be  absurd  to  hold  an  author  iu  this  de- 
partment of  literature  responsible  for  the  moral 
effect  of  his  productions,  since  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  no  such  effect  could  follow.    But  who 
will,  for  a  moment,  admit  this  to   be  a  just  de- 
scription of  poetical  literature?    If  such  were 
its  character,  if  it  were  confined  to  a  region  thus 
visionary  and  void,  if  it  conversed  only  with 
aerial  beings,  and  constructed  nothing  but  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  if  it  held  no  contact  and  no  com- 
muaion  with  human  affairs,  and  never  addressed 


as  well  as  innocent ;  it  would  be  senseless,  and 
therefore  harmless ;  it  would  fail  to  interest  and 
consequently  to  injure ;  it  would  escape  notice, 
and  thus  avoid  censure ;  its  immunity  would  con- 
sist in  its  insignificance. 

But  it  is  no  such  blank  and  barren  wild  of 
non-existence  over  which  the  genius  of  poetry 
presides.     It  is  rather  a  bright  sphere  of  this 
warm,  living,  habitable  world,  a  genial  zone  viv- 
ified by  a  glowing  sun,  watered  by  perennial 
streams,  and  abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  luscious  fruits.     Whatever  ideal  or  visionary 
character  may  pertain  to  it,  refers  not  to  a  sepa- 
rate scene,  remote  from  reality  which  it  inhabits; 
but  to  qualities  of  excellence  and  perfection  in 
that  class  of  objects  in  the  present  actual  scene, 
with  which  it  prefers  to  converse.     If  it  employs 
the  imagination,  deals  in  illusion,  and  addresses 
the  taste,  it  is  more  in  the  peculiar   method  of 
conveyance,  and  in  the  richer  style  of  expression 
and  illustration,  than  in  the  substance  of  the  ma- 
terials, in  which  it  deals.    The  domain  of  poetry 
is  not  mapped  off*  by  any  geographical  boundary 
lines  that  divide  the  regions  of  the  visionary  and 
the  real,  the  ideal  and  the  actual.     Its  materials 
abound  everywhere  in  endless  variety,  mingled 
with  meaner  forms,  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
surrounding  universe.     It  is  by  selecting  from 
these  the  objects  of  her  choice,  and  arraying 
them  in  the  appropriate   colours  and  drapery, 
derived  from  her  own  richly  furnished  wardrobe, 
that  poetry  forms  a  peculiar  classification  in  lite- 
rature.    It  is  by  thus  selecting,  combining,  and 
adorning  materials  already  existing,  and  not  by 
plunging  into  empty  space,  and  there  erecting  ca- 
pricious images  of  air,  made  after  the  likeness  of 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  having  no  relation  to  human  experi- 
ence or  sympathy,  that  the  inventive  and  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  poet  is  appropriately  exercised. 
In  the  outward  form  and  process  of  the  commu- 
nication there  may  be  variations  from  the  literal 
truth.  The  structure  of  the  materials  may  be  more 
complex,  ornate  and  attractive  than  the  outlines 
of  experience.     But  the  edifice  itself  rests   on 
a  foundation    of  reality;   and    its    proportions 
rise  in  the  symmetry  of  truth.    To  be  great  and 
effective,  in  a  word,  to  be  truly  poetical,  every 
such  production  of  genius  must  conform  to  the 
facts  of  human  experience,  and  accord  with  the 
laws  of  human  sympathy.     This*  is  true  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  genius  that  now  stand  in 
the  department  of  poetry.     This  was  true  of 
Milton,  although  the  lofty  range  of  his  genius 
led  him  to  converse  with**  principalities  and  pow- 
ers in  heavenly  places,"  and  with  demons  and 
depths  in  the  nether  darkness.    This  was  true  of 
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Shakspeare,  amid  all  his  vagaries  oa  fairy 
ground,  and  all  his  variatioos  from  the  literal  re- 
cord of  history,  io  his  rich  combinations  of  in- 
cident and  character.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
genius  they  come  home  to  **the  busiaess  and 
bosoms  of  men."  They  dealt  with  the  tender- 
est  ties,  the  highest  relations,  and  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  race.  They  appealed  to  the  pu- 
rest sympathies,  the  noblest  aspirations,  and 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  And 
hence  the  commanding,  thrilling  and  transporting 
power  of  their  productions,  which  has  endowed 
them  with  an  immortality  of  influence  over  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  race.  Away  then, 
with  the  unmeaniugcaot  about  "the  province  of 
art,*'  the  standard  of  taste,  aesthetic  rules,  ideal 
perfection,  opposition  to  truth,  reason  and  real- 
ity, and  exemption  from  the  claims  of  morality 
and  religion !  If  there  be  any  conflict  with  such 
interests,  in  the  moral  results  produced  in  any 
instance,  it  is  owing,  not  to  any  laws  of  neces- 
sity either  in  the  powers  of  genius,  or  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry,  but  to  a  voluntary  choice  of  such 
materials,  and  a  culpable  design  in  their  combi- 
nation and  effect,  induced  by  the  perverted  ten- 
dencies of  the  author^s  own  mind,  and  the  de- 
praved tastes  qi  the  multitude  whom  he  seeks  to 
gratify,  regardless  of  all  higher  considerations  of 
usefulness  and  duty.  A  condition  of  neutrality 
in  morals  and  religion  is  possible  only  on  a  sup- 
position of  intellectual  obscurity  and  weakness, 
which  would  bring  poetry  into  universal  con- 
tempt, nay,  would  annihilate  its  very  existence. 
For  although  the  form  of  verse  might  remain, 
the  animating  life,  the  melodious  spirit,  the 
thrilling  and  triumphant  power  of  poetry  would 
be  wanting.  Indeed  the  peculiar  attributes 
which  distinguish  this  classification  of  literature 
are  so  many  elements  of  power.  The  select 
materials  which  it  moulds  into  forms  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  those  which  lie  deepest  in  the 
fountains  of  faith  and  feeling,  and  spread  widest 
in  their  influences  on  the  destinies  of  mankiud. 
It  matters  not  that  the  professional  air  and  office 
of  a  moral  teacher  is  omitted.  It  matters  not 
that  the  precise  formality  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  neglected.  Whatever  may  be  the  man- 
ner of  its  approach,  or  the  method  of  its  com- 
mnnications;  though  it  may  not  advance  by 
the  open  avenue  of  induction,  or  enter  at  the 
front  door  of  the  logical  reason,  and  then  move 
in  a  connected  series  from  one  apartment  to  an- 
other; though  it  may  not  address  an  isolated 
faculty,  or  make  its  appeal  to  the  Understanding 
alone ;  yet  it  opens  every  avenue  of  the  soul 
at  once,  addresses  every  faculty  by  a  simultane- 
ous sway,  fascinates  by  its  presence,  and  com- 
mands by  its  authority,  takes  possession  of  the 
entire  man,  and  moves  his  moral  nature  by  a  per- 


vading law  of  resistless  sympathy.  Yividness 
of  conception  and  power  of  expression  io  tbe 
writer  are  answered  by  depth  of  impression  in 
the  reader.  And  if  we  are  to  judge  of  power 
by  the  reality  of  its  efiecta,  and  not  by  the  for- 
mality of  its  process;  then  there  is  no  other  de- 
partment of  literature,  entitled  to  higher  consider- 
ation for  the  extent  of  its  influence  and  the  impor- 
tance of  its  results.  If  it  does  not  teach,  it 
thrills :  if  it  does  not  instruct  and  inform,  it 
quickens  and  moves.  If  it  does  not  enlighten 
and  edify,  it  educates  and  moulds.  And  its  edu- 
cation includes  preeminently  tbe  elements  of 
our  moral  nature.  Its  power  lies  in  the  opera- 
tion of  sympathy.  It  appeaJs  to  our  tastes,  sen- 
sibilities and  afiections.  By  the  frequent  indul- 
gence and  exercise  of  these  moral  qualities, 
their  habits  become  at  length  fixed  io  tbe  sonl. 
And  these  habits  of  taste,  feeling  and  sendmeot 
constitute  the  permanent  features  of  the  moral 
character. 

The  tme  moral  effect  of  any  production  con- 
sists in  the  kind  of  sympathy  it  awakens,  and  tbe 
nature  of  the  impression  it  leaves  on  the  ardent 
and  susceptible  mind  of  the  reader.  Or  accord- 
ing to  John  Foster — "Whatever  is  the  chief 
and  grand  impression  made  by  the  whole  work 
on  the  ardent  minds  which  are  most  susceptible 
of  the  influence  of  poetry — that  is  the  real  mo- 
ral.** Judged  by  this  rule,  there  is  no  dau  of 
writers  more  highly  responsible  in  the  exercise 
of  their  gifts,  than  those  employed  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  They  wield  the  highest 
intellectual  power  in  a  form  most  efficient  for 
good  or  evil.  They  teach  chiefly  by  example, 
and  their  power  is  exercised  in  awakening  re- 
sponsive sympathy.  The  moral  effect  of  their 
writings  is  determined  partly  by  their  choice  of 
character  and  incidents  to  serve  as  models  and 
examples.  A  common  plea  for.  the  introductioo 
of  vicious  characters  and  immoral  incidents, '» 
that  of  faithfulness  in  imitation  of  nature.  Hat 
there  is  no  necessity  laid  upon  a  writer  to  select 
such  examples.  He  does  it  by  a  culpable  exer^ 
cise  of  his  own  free  will.  Tbe  inflneoce  of 
such  a  character  in  a  work  of  fiction  or  poetrj 
presents  a  new  temptation  to  the  reader— t 
temptation  as  real  and  often  as  powerful  as  if  be 
encountered  such  an  one  in  social  intercouree. 
But  temptations  are  always  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible;  and  he  who  deliberately  invents  and 
produces  in  a  work  of  genius,  the  example  of  a 
corrupt  character ;  and  thus  presents  a  neediest 
occasion  of  temptation  before  his  readers,  is  just 
as  culpable  for  the  moral  injury  inflicted,  as  if 
that  example  had  been  actually  presented  in  bis 
own  person.  There  was  no  law  of  literatore  or 
morals  requiring  him  to  select  sneh  an  example. 
But  on  the   contrary,  the  same  scale  of  doiy 
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which  would  load  us  to  avoid  tbo  compaay  of 
such  a  charactor  in  real  life,  should  forbid  a  con- 
tact with  its  ezamplo  in  the  department  of  lite- 
rature. 

But  the  eyO  effect  consists,  not  merely  ta  se- 
leeting  such  examples;  but  mainly  tn  tAe  mon- 
ner  of  presenting  tkem-^ia  the  treacherous  an  by 
which  a  yile  character  is  disguised,  adorned  and 
dressed  up  in  unreal  attractions.  The  penrerted 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  author's  own 
mind  for  such  a  character,  (which  is  generally 
the  secret  ground  of  preference  that  leads  to  its 
selection,)  will  be  manifested  by  placing  it  in 
such  favourable  attitudes,  amid  such  modifying 
circaoistances,  and  with  such  a  beautifying  com- 
bination of  light  and  shade  in  the  surrounding 
scenery,  as  most  powerfully  to  awaken  corres- 
ponding sympathy  and  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  his  readers.  It  is  this  sympathetic  fascina- 
tion, transferred  unconsciously  from  the  mind  of 
a  writer  to  his  productions,  which  forms  the  fa- 
tal spell  of  perverted  genius.  The  chief  danger 
in  such  literature  lies  in  its  power  to  call  forth, 
multiply  and  perpetuate,  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
responsive  sympathies  among  all  classes  of  its 
readers.  As  the  seeds  of  evil  exist  more  or  less 
in  the  nature  of  all,  even  the  comparatively 
pure  have  the  capacity  to  sympathise  for  a  time 
with  certain  fascinating  forms  of  corruption. 
And  as  our  sympathies  are  often  blindly  exer- 
cised, in  advance  of  the  strict  supervision  of 
conscience,  it  is  possible  for  the  repeated  indul- 
gence of  this  sympathy  to  result  in  a  habit  of 
moral  feeling,  which  may  ultimately  include  the 
approbation  of  evil.  Admitted  under  this  ad- 
vantage of  sympathy,  vice,  once  abhorrent,  be- 
comes at  length  congenial,  until 


"  Who,  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  oold  moral  think  to  quench  the  the.*' 

But  if  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  exci- 
ted toward  a  corrupt  cbaracter^f  the  impres- 
sions left  upon  his  mind  are  at  variance  with  mo- 
ral purity ;  then  there  is  no  apology,  that  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  or  the  canons  of  false  cri- 
ticism suggest,  that  will  avail  to  shield  such  an 
author  from  a  condemnation  as  strong  and 
sweeping,  as  his  influence  is  wide  and  destruc- 
tive. 


"Seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.*' 

The  pernicious  power  of  a  writer  then,  h'es 
not  exclusively  in  the  selection  of  evil  exam- 
ples, but  in  the  false  colouring  and  the  fictitious 
fascinations  with  which  they  are  invested  by  the 
perverted  sympathies  of  his  own  heart.  When 
such  a  depraved  character  is  possessed  by  a 
writer,  he  will  of  course  be  regardless  of  the  in- 
jurious moral  consequences  of  bis  productions; 
even  if  he  does  not  deliberately  design  to  mis- 
lead  and  corrupt  mankind  by  his  influence ;  but 
few  writers,  if  any,  would  openly  avow  so  dia- 
bolical a  purpose.  Even  when  the  pervading 
tone  and  general  efi*ect  of  their  writings  are  per- 
nicious, they  seek  to  cover  their  motives  from 
censure,  under  inconsistent  professions  of  be- 
nevolence and  incongruous  maxims  of  virtue. 
Such  is  the  pitable  policy,  often  without  plausi- 
bility in  its  disguise,  of  those  unprincipled  wri- 
ters* 

Vo*   XVIII-87 


To  quote  again  from  Foster—**  If  it  be  said 
that  such  works  stand  on  the  same  ground,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  reality  or  accuracy  of  the  facts, 
with  an  eloquent  history,  which  simply  exhibits 
the  actions  and  characters,  I  deny  the  assertion. 
The  actions  and  characters  are  presented  in  a 
manner^  which  prevents  their  just  impression,  and 
impowers  them  to  make  an  opposite  one.  A 
transforming  magic  of  genius  displays  a  number 
of  atrocious  savages  in  a  hideous  slaughter- 
house of  men,  as  demigods  in  a  temple  of  glory. 
No  doubt  an  eloquent  history  might  be  so  writ- 
ten as  to  give  the  same  aspect  to  such  men  and 
such  operations;  but  that  history  would  deserve 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  A  history  that 
should  present  a  perfect  display  of  human  mise- 
ries and  slaughter,  would  incite  no  one  that  had 
not  attained  the  last  possibility  of  depravation, 
to  imitate  the  principal  actors.  It  would  give 
the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  field  of  dead 
and  dying  men,  after  the  battle  is  over — a  sight 
at  which  the  soul  would  shudder,  and  earnestly 
wish  that  this  might  be  the  last  time  the  sua 
should  behold  such  a  spectacle.    *    «    «    • 

*  *  *  *  It  is  no  justification  to  say  that 
such  instances  have  been  known,  and  therefore 
such  representations  but  imitate  reality ;  for  if 
the  laws  of  criticism  do  not  require,  in  works  of 
genius,  a  careful,  an  anxious  adaptation  of  ex- 
amples and  sentiments  to  the  purest  moral  pur- 
pose, as  a  far  higher  duty  than  the  study  of  re- 
semblance to  the  actual  world,  the  laws  of  piety 
most  certainly  do.  Let  those  who  have  so  much 
literary  conscience  about  this  verisimilitude,  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  ofiice  of  mere  histori- 
ans, and  then  they  may  relate,  perhaps  without 
guilt,  if  the  relation  is  alisolutely  simple,  all 
the  facts  and  speeches  of  depraved  greatness 
within  the  memory  of  the  world.  But  when 
they  choose  the  higher  office  of  inventing  and 
combining,  they  are  accountable  for  all  the  con- 
sequences. They  create  a  new  person,  and  in 
sending  him  into  society  they  can  choose  whe- 
ther his  example  shall  tend  to  improve  or  to  per- 
vert the  minds  that  will  be  compelled  to  admire 
him.  If  they  deliberately  choose  the  latter,  the 
gailt  of  creating,  is,  with  respect  to  the  tfi/bience. 
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the  same  as  the  writer  would  have  incurred  by 
practically  being  such  an  example." 

When  we  cousider  then  the  high  prerogative 
of  Geuius— bow  plastic  its  power,  how  traDS- 
formiug  its  touch,  how  poteut  its  spell  for  good 
or  evil — when  we  think  of  its  kindling  concep- 
tions, its  contagious  sympathies,  its  thrilling  and 
transporting  emotions, — and  when  its  breathing 
thoughts  are  announced  in  burning  words,  how 
henceforth  they  become  watch-words  of  the  life 
and  "  mottoes  of  the  heart** — when  we  remem- 
ber the  number,  the  variety  and  the  rapid  diflfu- 
sion  of  its  productions  through  all  the  avenues 
of  society— when  we  reflect  that  these  are  eager- 
ly devoured,  especially  by  the  youth  of  each 
generation,  and  constitute  the  chief  mental  ali- 
ment of  ardent  and  impressible  spirits,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  most  important  in  the  formation  of 
character, — when  we  consider  that  the  spell  of 
their  influence  operates  in  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbing and  counteracting  causes,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  solitude  and  the  silence  of  study,  dis- 
tilling like  the  noiseless  dew,  pervading  as  the 
vital  air;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
noblest  productions  of  genius  possess  a  self-per- 
petuating vitality,  that  the  world  does  not  wil- 
lingly let  such  works  die,  and  that  immortal  in 
their  influence  for  good,  or  evil,  they  live  on,  en- 
larging, deepening,  and  widening  their  mighty 
currents,  extending  their  magic  sway  from  heart 
to  heart,  and  from  generation  to  generation  for 
ages  upon  ages,  after  the  heart  that  swelled  with 
their  original  conception  has  ceased  to  beat,  and 
the  hand  which  inscribed  the  thrilling  record,  has 
moulded  into  dust;  when  all  this  is  borne  in 
mind,  it  would  be  brutal  stupidity  or  impious 
madness  to  manifest  indiflerence  to  the  sway  of 
such  an  agency  !  How  immense,  how  fearful  the 
responsibility  of  the  gifted  spirit  that  wields  such 
an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  race!  If 
the  sacred  obligations  of  piety  are  disowned, 
surely  a  benevolent  regard  to  social  virtue,  and 
the  generous  glow  of  patriotism  which  none  will 
disavow,  should  restrain  the  parricidal  pen  of 
that  reckless  writer,  who  by  difl^using  corrupt 
tastes  and  sentiments  through  society,  would  de- 
stroy that  moral  purity,  which  is  indispensable  to 
social  order  and  national  prosperity! 

But  the  genius  of  the  poet  is  bound  by  higher 
obligations  than  those  which  enforce  the  promo- 
tion of  social  virtue  and  the  public  good.  Man 
b  surrounded  by  higher  moral  relations  than 
those  that  connect  him  with  his  fellow-men  on 
the  present  theatre  of  existence.  He  is  related 
to  God  as  a  dependent  creature,  and  an  intelli- 
gent subject  of  His  moral  government.  He  is 
related  to  aa  invisible  future  state  of  existence, 
ia  which  he  shall  realize  the  destinies  of  immor- 
tality.   These  higher  relations  include  and  mod- 


ify all  subordinate  earthly  ties.  In  a  word,  ge- 
nius is  bound  by  the  sacred  obligations  of  reli- 
gion. The  lowest  possible  form  of  these  obliga- 
tions forbid  him  in  any  way  to  injure  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  a  more  direct  and  positive  obligatioii. 
The  high  responsibility  of  genius  is  not  answer- 
ed by  simply  abstaining  from  what  is  wrong  and 
injurious.  God  did  not  endow  man  with  supe- 
rior faculties,  merely  that  be  might  **  stand  all 
the  day  idle  in  his  vineyard."  Men  of  genius 
are  not  distinguished  as  the  useless  pets  of  crea- 
tion, preserved  with  special  care  for  ostentatiooi 
display.  The  law  of  preeminence  among  intel- 
ligent moral  beings,  is  a  law  of  beneficent  activity, 
and  preeminent  service.  *'  The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Angels 
are  *'  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation."  And  among  men  the 
same  precedence  prevails.  **  He  that  is  chief 
among  you  shall  be  your  minister;  and  be  that 
is  greatest  shall  be  the  servant  of  alt." 

But  a  state  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Christ  afiirmed  a  necessary  law,  when 
he  said,  **  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against 
me ;  and  he  that  gatbereth  not  with  me  scatter- 
eth  abroad."  Christianity  claims  a  nniverssi 
empire.  There  is  no  sphere  of  human  life,  there 
is  no  department  of  human  thought,  over  which 
its  authority  does  not  extend,  or  to  which  its 
principles  do  not  apply.  Genius  has  not  lbs 
power  to  form  to  itself  any  ••  peculiar  province" 
from  which  the  claims  of  Christianity  may  be 
excluded.  Religion,  unless  it  be  a  phantom,  is  a 
mighty  law  that  pervades  and  binds  the  entire 
system  around  us.  Christianity,  unless  it  be  a 
fable,  is  a  great,  vital,  central  troth,  to  which 
all  other  forms  of  truth  are  related  in  coosis* 
tent  subordination;  around  which  they  revolve 
in  harmonious  order — a  presiding  orb,  throned 
in  the  midst  of  that  moral  system  under  which 
roan  exists,  (a  system  divinely  adapted  to  bis 
lapsed  and  fallen  condition,)  dispensing  its  light 
to  every  part  and  issuing  its  laws  io  every  di- 
rection. All  the  departments  of  nature,  and  all 
the  dispensations  of  providence; — all  the  rela- 
tions of  society,  and  all  the  evenu  of  human 
life,  are  adjusted  in  accordance  with  this  sn- 
preme  and  pervading  principle.  Christiaoity 
embraces  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whole  sphere 
of  man*s  existence — comprehends  all  his  rela- 
tions, duties  and  interests.  It  supplies  its  pe- 
culiar motives,  and  diffuses  its  peculiar  spirit  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  agency.  Sjicb  is 
the  comprehensive  claim  of  the  gospel,  based 
on  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  as  a  divine  rev- 
elation.   If  the  light  of  heaven  has  indeed  sboas 
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upon  our  world,  it  illumiDates  every  object  and 
every  scene  within  the  compass  of  our  visioa. 
If  the  voice  of  God  has  truly  spoken  in  dis- 
tinct and  audible  tones  to  man,  the  responsive 
echoes  of  that  voice  still  continue  to  reverbe- 
rate ia  all  the  corners  of  earth,  and  give  back  to 
human  ears  the  significance  of  his  silent  works. 
If  the  gospel  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  the  infallible 
teatinaony  of  divine  truth  on  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  present  character  and  future  destiny 
of  man — if  it  has  affirmed  clearly  concerning 
hia  relations  to  God,  his  attitude  in  His  sight, 


source  of  success  in  error  is  already  attained. 
He  proceeds  to  inculcate,  and  his  readers  to  im- 
bibe, false  and  pernicious  views  on  moral  sub- 
jects, without  being  conscious  of  opposing  or  re- 
nouncing that  system  of 'truth,  which  by  the 
general  consent  of  society  is  admitted  to  be  of 
divine  authority.  By  means  of  this  treacherons 
policy,  a  gifted  writer  may  succeed  by  the  moral 
influence  of  his  productions  in  erecting,  in  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  human  heart,  a 
barrier  of  practical  unbelief  to  resist  the  en- 
trance of  the  (;ospel,  more  extensive,  obstinate  aDd 


and   hia  prospects  beyond  the  grave — if  it  has  enduring  than  all  the  battlements  and  towers 


declared  man  to  be  a  sinner,  and  assured  him 
of  the  only  way  of  salvation — if  it  has  declared 
tho  necessity  of  a  moral  renovation  of  bis  na* 
ture,  and  pointed  to  an  almighty  agent  by  whom 
it  must  be  effected — and  pronounced  the  awful 
alternative,  that  if   this  moral   disease   be   not 
healed  by  these,  its  only  remedies,  it  must  re- 
ault  ID  eternal  death— if  these  fundamental  and 
easeutial  features  of  Christianity  be   admitted, 
as  they  are  by  the  general  consent  of  society : 
then,  they  should  be  held  not  only  as  so  many 
separate   items   of  belief,  but   held  in    all   the 
branches  of  their  connection,  all    the  scope  of 
their  application, — and  in  all  the  extent  of  their 
legitimate  inferences, — they  should  be  recogni- 
zed and  regarded  in  all  their  evident  bearings 
on  subordinate  departments  of  truth  ;  in  all  their 
appropriate   emanations  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  in  all  their  modi- 
fying effects  on  the  motives,  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  mankind.     Nothing  should  be  advanced 
iu  any  department  of  human  thought,  which 
would  clash  or  conflict  with  any  of  the  number- 
less ramifications  of  these  great  central  truths 
of  the  Christian  system.     There  should  be  no 
exhibition   of  human  character  and  no  picture 
of  human  life,  presented  in  an  aspect  different 
from  that  which  it  assumes  under  the  full  light 
which  shines  from  heaven. 

Now  it  is  evident  there  may  be  a  thousand 
modes  of  conflict  and  collision  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  without  any  direct  allusion  or  refer- 
ence being  made  to  those  truths.  This  indeed 
is  the  most  common  and  most  dangerous  form 
of  opposition  to  the  gospel.  The  mind  would 
be  startled  at  the  presumption  of  its  own  daring 
position,  in  assuming  an  attitude  of  avowed  hos- 
tility to  such  a  system.  The  more  successful 
method  of  attack  consists  in  simply  making  no 
allusion  or  reference  whatever  to  the  subject,  aofl 
proceeding,  in  utter  forgetful ness  of  its  inspired 
lessons  to  advance  opposite  principles  and  sen- 
timents. Let  the  mind  of  a  writer  but  succeed 
so  fur  iu  a  process  of  self  delusion,  as  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  oblivion  with  respect  to  the  gospel  as 
an  infallible  staudard  of  truth,  and  the  grand 


that  open  Infidelity  has  ever  reared  around  its 
citadel.     He  may  present  false  views  of  human 
life,  its  duties,  interests  and  ends,  its  realities, 
relations  and  prospects — views  at  war  with  all 
the  lessons  of  experience  and  observation,  m 
well  as  the  dictates  of  the  word  of  God — yac 
BO  coloured  as  to  be  alluring  to  the  vision  of  the 
youthful  mind,  and  lead  it  astray  in  absurd  plans 
and  visionary  expectations.      He  may  paint  the 
whole  scene  as  a  paradise  of  pleasure,  abound- 
ing in  sources  of  self- gratification.     He  may  con- 
ceal the  stern  realities  of  affliction,  disappoint- 
ment and  death.     He  may  omit  all  reference  to 
the  character  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     And  life,  thus  divested  of  all  its  higher 
moral   significance,  becomes  perverted  to  low 
temporal  ends,  and  is  squandered  away  in  a  vain 
career  of  self  indulgence,  as  a  scene  of  prepa- 
ration for  eternity.     He  may  present  false  mo- 
tives to  action,  and   incnicate  spurious  virtues, 
and  set  up  a  low  moral  standard  for  the  estima- 
tion of  character,  regardless  of  the  high  motives 
and  virtues  enjoined  in  the  gospel,  and  the  pure 
and  perfect  moral  standard  fonnd  in  the  law  of 
God.     He  may  give  false  representations  of  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man,  overlooking  the 
many  infirmities,  trials  and  temptations  that  per- 
tain to  onr  earthly  lot,  and  the  radical  moral  dis- 
ease which  preys  on  our  fallen  nature ;  and  hence 
the  remedies  devised  by  infinite  mercy,  arespurn- 
ed  and  rejected.     In  these  and  many  other  simi- 
lar ways,  a  writer  of  genius  may  oppose  and  re- 
sist the  entire  system  of  Christianity,  without 
making  a  single  hostile  allusion  to  its  truths— 
by  merely  disregarding  them :  and  he  may  do 
this  without  adopting  the  strict  and  sober  form 
of  didactic  or  systematic  instruction.     He  may 
do  it  with  less  parade,  but  often  with  more  effect, 
by  what  is  esteemed  the  lighter  process  of  fiction 
and  poetry.    He  may  do  it  by  painting  false  but 
fascinating   pictures  of  life — by  disguising  cor- 
rupt motives  and  false  virtues,  under  an  aspect 
of  magnanimity  or  heroism— by  presenting  an 
unworthy  model  of  character  in  such  a  combi- 
nation of  scenes  and  incidents,  that  the  unsuar- 
ded  symp%tliies  of  bis  readers  are  excited  and 
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their  admiration  awakened  in  behalf  of  qualities 
that  are  spurious  and  base.  He  may  accomplish 
in  this  way  an  incalculable  amount  of  moral  in- 
jury by  bis  influence,  and  yet  presume  to  evade 
censure  for  his  opposition  to  the  gospel,  by  urg- 
ing the  pretext  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
do  not  lie  within  his  peculiar  province,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  taste  and  gepius — that  they  belong  espe- 
cially to  the  church  and  the  ministry.  But,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  truths  of  the  gospel  are  uni- 
versal in  their  application  to  mankind.  Christi- 
anity has  a  prior  claim  to  entire  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  no  subsequent  plea  can  be  urged 
to  a  separate,  exclusive  province,  since  it  already 
includes  and  comprehends  in  its  sway,  every  de- 
partment of  human  thought.  It  allows  no  inde- 
|>endent  claim — it  permits  no  control  that  is  not 
subordinate  to  its  supreme  authority.  It  sanc- 
tions no  rules  that  do  not  harmonise  with  its 
unchangeable  laws — it  admits  nothing  as  true, 
which  does  not  conform  to  its  sacred  doctrines, 
at  least  in  their  inferences  and  results. 

Nor  is  this  an  arbitrary  claim  of  mere  autho- 
rity: Christianity  demands  this  harmony  and 
agreement  in  all  the  subordinate  branches  of 
truth  because  then  only  they  are  true  in  themselves — 
because  then  only  they  conform  to  nature  and  re- 
ality: And,  when  any  instances  of  conflict  or 
collision  occur,  they  are,  as  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  but  the  mere  falsities  and  vagaries  of 
a  disordered  brain.  We  perceive  thus  how  ut- 
terly absurd  and  groundless  is  the  common  plea, 
as  to  the  peculiar  province  of  taste  and  genius, 
when  urged  to  vindicate  a  departure  from  the 
divine  instructions  of  the  gospel.  Equally  with- 
out foundation  is  the  inference  sometimes  sug- 
gested, that  to  maintain  such  a  moral  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  elegant  literature,  would  entirely 
annul  the  appropriate  office  of  poetical  genius, 
and  convert  it  into  an  anointed  priest  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  this  is  by  no  means  implied. 
There  need  be  no  change  in  the  materials  em- 
ployed, or  the  methods  adopted  in  the  commu- 
nications of  genius.  There  need  be  no  formal 
advocacy  or  systematic  enforcement  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  the  gospel.  There  need  be 
no  departure  from  its  proper  sphere,  its  legiti- 
mate topics,  or  its  appropriate  forms  of  illustra- 
tion and  ornament.  Consistency  does  not  de- 
mand that  literature  should  be  confined  to  com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible,  or  systems  of  theology. 
Duty  does  not  require  that  genius  should  become 
invariably  a  mere  preacher  of  the  word — a  mes- 
senger from  the  invisible  world — a  prophet  bur- 
dened with  the  revelations  and  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion. This  office  is  already  filled.  There  is  a 
eprate   yet  a  coordinate  mission.     Let  it  go 


abroad  over  this  actual  living  scene;  reveal  the 
mysteries  of  the  visible  world  around  na;  nnveil 
the  shrouded  and  lovely  face  of  nature,  interpret 
the  thousand  thrilling  voices  of  human  life— voices 
eloquent  with  truth,  in  harmony  with  the  voice 
of  God  in  bis  word,  which  if  Uiey  do  not  pro- 
claim the  heavenly  message,  at  least  do  not  deny 
it ;  but  rather  like  the  voice  of  Him  in  the  wil- 
derness, lift  a  note  of  accordant  teatimony,  and 
gently  opening  the  portals  of  the  human  seal 
** prepare  the  way"  for  the  entrance  of  Him, 
who  alone  is  **the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

By  pursuing  this  consistent  course,  neither  ds- 
parting  from  the  sphere  of  polite  literature,  aor 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy, a  conscientious  writer  may  wield  the  magic 
power  of  genius,  and  employ  the  captivating  arts 
of  poetry  with  extensive  moral  advantage  to 
mankind.  While  he  gratifies  the  taste,  he  pari- 
fies  the  heart;  while  be  delights  the  imaginatioB, 
he  guides  the  life ;  and  by  the  honest  exercise  of 
his  gifts  and  talents  in  their  legitimate  province, 
he  attains  the  highest  forms  of  literary  excellence, 
and  promotes,  indirectly,  but  efficiently  and  wide- 
ly, the  spiritual  improvement  of  bis  race. 

But,  if  on  the  contrary,  a  writer  should  adopt 
an  opposite  policy ;  if  actuated  by  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  unbelieving  heart,  and  aiming  to 
gratify  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  ignorant  and 
erring  multitude,  by  the  effusions  of  his  genius, 
he  should  utterly  disregard  the  entire  compass  of 
Christian   truth,  and  advance  views  and  senti- 
ments at  variance  with  its  practical  reaalts  and 
at  the  same  time  equally  at  war  (as  they  most  be 
in  such  a  case)  with  the  actual  truth  of  nature 
and  tbe  sober  realities  of  human  life;  if  he  ap- 
peals to  unworthy  motives,  adorns  vice  in  tbe 
garb  of  virtue,  and  confers  on  guilty  pride  the 
title  and  the  fame  of  heroic  magnanimity:  if  be 
excites  the   admiration  and   sympathies  of  bis 
readers  in  behalf  of  defective  or  pemictoos  models 
of  character:  or,  even  if  pausing  short  of  such 
an  openly  immoral  tendency  in  bis  prodocdoos 
and  while  inculcating  an  inferior  degree  of  seem- 
ing virtue,  he  should  yet,  by  the  representations 
and  delineations  of  his  gifted  pen,  induce  bis 
readers  to  adopt  low  conceptions  of  the  staodsrd 
of  moral  duty — the  holy  law  of  God — to  cberi&b 
delusive  opinions  of  human  character  and  enter- 
tain false  views  of  human  life :  if,  by  any  process 
whatever,  he  should  induce,  in  minds  subject  to 
the  sway  of  his  genius,  a  habit  of  delusion  io  re- 
gard to  tbe  great  facts  on  which  the  provisioos 
of  Christianity  are  based — tbe  unsatisfying  nature 
of  earthly  interests,  as  a  portion  for  tbe  seal — 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  social  virtue  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  tbe  moral  law,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  divine  influence  to  quicken  and  restore^io 
purify  and  prepare  the  nature  of  man  during  bii 
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emrtbly  probatioo  for  an  immortal  destiny,  be 
would  thus  encourage  and  confirm  a  prevailing 
practical  blindness  as  to  the  existence  and  the  evil 
of  sin ;  the  duty  of  repentance  and  faith ;  the  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  the  obligation  to  lead  a  pure 
progreasive  life  of  humble  piety,  as  the  appoint- 
ed pathway  to  heavenly  blessedness;  and  hence, 
the  entire  system  of  saving  truth  would  be  obsti- 
nately spurned  away  as  an  inappropriate,  uncon- 
genial and  altogether  unnecessary  intrusion  upon 
the  notice  of  a  rational  mind.   If  such  be  the  legiti- 
mate tendency  and  practical  result  of  the  pro- 
dnetiona  of  any  perverted  geniuSi  then,  whatever 
palliating  considerations  may  be  urged;  whatever 
redeeming  qualities  may  exist;  whatever  minor 
charms  and  excellencies  may  prevail ;  in  the  sight 
of  truth  and  reason  he  must  be  condemned  as  the 
instniment  of  moral  murder  on  a  fearful  scale — 
and  the  higher  the  gifts  possessed,  the  brighter  the 
colours  employed,  the  more  entrancing  the  ma- 
gic spell  wielded  by  such  a  genius,  the  heavier 
is  hia  responsibility,  and  the  deeper  his  guilt. 
To  estimate  the  responsibility  and  measure  the 
gailt  in  such  a  case,  we  must  rise  above  the  pal- 
try considerations  of  time  and  sense — we  must 
adopt  a  higher  standard  of  computation,  than 
that  which  determines  the  interests  of  earth — we 
must  contrast  the  dignity  and  duration  of  the 
soul  with  that  of  the  body — we  must  compare 
eternity  with  time — we  must  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  earth  to  heaven,  and  thence  again  to 
the  fathomless  abyss  beneath ;  and  so  high  is  the 
responsibility — so  vast  and  so  deep  is  the  guilt  of 
that  unhappy  writer,  who,  by  the  influence  of 
his  genius,  has  destroyed  the  present  purity  and 
peace,  and  desolated  the  immortal  prospects  of 
his  fellow-men,  hy  keeping  them  aloof  from  the 
only  foundation  on  which  the  soul  and  its  inter' 
estsmay  rest  for  eternity!    Alas!  how  much  of 
the  current  polite  literature  of  our  day,  though 
not  censurable  for  an  openly  immoral  tendency, 
is  chargeable  with  results  of  this  description. 

W.  C.  S. 
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NOVEL  ADVERTISEMENT. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  new  advertising 
"dodge*'  in  the  columns  of  the  morning  papers — 
of  which  these  are  **  undoubted  specimens  of  old 
masters."  This  Is  very  sweet  upon  some  fair 
liokoown : 

"If  the  Lady  in  a  Fourth  Avenue  Stage,  on 
last  Friday,  who  was  eating  a  package  of  Mrs. 
Jervis's  cold  candy,  and  expressed  herself  to  her 
friend  as  being  benefitted  by  its  use,  will  address 
a  note  to  M.  R.  K.,  Broadway  Post  Office,  she 
^'ill  bear  of  something  to  her  advantage.'* — Lit- 
erary World, 


October  \sU  1852. 

Mr,  Editor^ — We  have  received  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Messenger,  in  which  you  pre- 
sent us  with  the  second  sketch  of  the  *'  Flush 
Times  of  Alabama,"  in  the  person  of  **  Old  Sar- 
casm," and  the  dramatic  narrative  of  the  great 
case  of  "  Higginhotham  vs.  Swink^  It  has  ex- 
cited an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  owing  in  some  degree  to  our  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  I  will  explain. 

Our  village  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  In 
this  State;  so  old  indeed,  as  to  have  passed 
through  the  promise  of  its  spring,  and  the  vigor 
of  summer,  into  the  mature  ripeness  of  autumn. 
Other  towns,  farther  west,  having  as  yet  their 
fortunes  and  reputations  to  make,  are  struggling 
with  one  another  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. We,  on  the  contrary,  fraught  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Dominion,  from  which  some  of 
our  first  families  derive  their  origin,  and  content 
with  the  greatness  achieved  by  us  in  the  early 
annals  of  this  State,  leave  to  our  younger  neigh- 
bours the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  to- 
day, while  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  records  of  the  past.  We  are  a 
very  literary  people;  and  we  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  study  of  Local  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties, which  has  been  pursued  with  signal  success 
by  several  distinguished  members  of  the  ^  60- 
pher-town  Historical  Society.'*  Our  locality 
and  our  very  name  have  some  relation  to  oar 
labors,  and  may  have  had  some  influence  ia  giv- 
ing them  a  direction. 

The  Gopher  is  an  animal  which,  by  superfi- 
cial inquirers  and  recent  travellers,  has  been 
sometimes  considered  fabulous,  as  the  Dodo  was 
held  to  be,  from  the  time  when  its  species  be- 
came extinct,  until  its  former  existence  was  de? 
monstrated  from  the  narratives  of  the  old  voya- 
gers, and  the  long  forgotten  specimens  in  Euro- 
pean museums.  The  Gopher  b  a  sort  of  middle 
term  between  the  muskrat  and  the  mole,  a  little 
amphibious  beast,  inhabiting  wet  prairies,  and 
dwelling  in  small  round  hills,  formed  by  excava- 
ting and  throwing  up  the  marshy  soil.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  our  vicinity,  where  these 
interesting  traces  have  not  been  destroyed  by 
ploughing  and  draining,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  collection  of  diminutive  Hottentot  Kraals* 
or  a  deposit  of  manure,  distributed  by  the  spade- 
ful. The  motion  of  a  wheeled  vehicle  in  one 
of  these  prairies  awakens  very  touching  remi- 
niscences of  the  corduroy  bridges  and  other  un^ 
sophisticated  roads  in  Old  Virginia. 
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The  march  of  the  white  man  has  been  as  fatal 
to  the  race  of  Gophers,  as  it  has  been  to  the  other 
native  denizens  of  the  wilderness,  including  the 
red  men  who  ruled  over  all  in  savage  sovereignty. 
Hence  the  injurious  doubt  in  later  times  as  to 
their  real  existence  in  rerum  naturd — perhaps  1 
should  say  in  rebus  naturtB,  But  that  has  been 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  a  profound  treatise  by 
Dighy  Fossil,  Esq.,  corresponding  secretary  of 
our  Society,  which  has  been  obligingly  forward- 
ed by  him  for  publication  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. Our  sense  of  his  services  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  adopting  as  the  seal  of  our  Society 
the  device  of  a  Gopher,  rodens  et  fodiens,  with 
the  motto  *'  Dignus  vindice  nodus  " 

An  especial  interest  in  the  sketch  of  old  Sar- 
easm,  in  our  minds,  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in 
some  respects  be  reminds  us  of  one  of  our  val- 
ued associates,  whose  memory  is  still  green  in 
our  hearts,  though  his  majestic  form  has  long 
since  mouldered  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Society,  that  paper 
was  read  by  the  President,  and  it  was  resolved 
by  an  unanimous  vote  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  President  was  pleased  to  appoint  me 
to  that  duty,  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  contem- 
poraries of  the  deceased  :  and  in  obedience  to 
his  order,  but  without  any  hope  of  approaching 
the  graphic  delineations  of  my  predecessor,  I 
proceed  to  its  discharge. 

Pompeius  Le  Grand,  Esq.,  or,  as  he  was  some- 
times called  behind  his  back,  Pompey  the  Great, 
was  a  lawyer  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Tra- 
dition informs  us  that  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  wars  of  the  Buck-tails  and  their  opponents 
and  was  a  powerful  orator  in  Troy  and  the  re- 
gion round  about;  but  which  party  he  belonged 
to  we  were  never  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty. 
I  ought  to  say,  which  party  belonged  to  him, — for 
it  was  not  in  bis  nature  to  acknowledge  allegi- 
ance to  any  man  or  body  of  men  upon  earth. 
He  came  to  Gopher-town  about  the  time  when 
the  star  of  Van  Buren  was  rapidly  approachiug 
its  zenith.  Whether  this  circumstance  had  any 
malign  influence  upon  the  horoscope  of  Pompey 
Le  Grand,  and  induced  him  to  seek  a  wider  and 
clearer  borison  in  our  boundless  prairies,  must 
remain  a  mystery.  From  the  time  of  his  advent 
among  us,  he  bore  himself  as  an  old  Trojan  might 
have  done,  in  the  conflict  between  Greek  and 
Turk.  Ue  preserved  a  dignifled,  but  an  armed, 
neutrality.  He  stood  upon  his  own  height,  and 
scorned  to  descend  into  the  tumultuous  arena  of 
their  battle.  He  espoused  the  quarrel  of  no  can- 
didate. He  assisted  none.  He  protected  none. 
He  betrayed  no  sign  of  encouragement  or  favor. 
But  he  was  always  in  harness — his  sword  in  his 
hand,  not  en  garde,  but  in  ihe  act  to  strike.  And, 
%vheuever  the  fitful  current  of  the  fight  brought 


a  straggler  from  either  side  witbin  the  reach  af 
his  blow,  it  was  sure  to  descend,  and  no  less  rare 
to  find  the  weakest  joint  in  his  armor.  Victor 
and  vanquished  were  equally  welcome  to  his 
steel ;  and  not  unfreqoently  bis  ponderous  doobU 
stroke — cut  one,  cut  two^-discomfited  parsuer 
and  pursued,  and  drove  them  to  seek  anotber 
field,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  relestkas 
umpire.  Except  in  his  stern  and  haughty  indif- 
ference to  "  the  spoils,"  be  might  be  compared 
to  the  Skmners  of  the  Revolution ;  for  hefia^d 
without  mercy  every  man  that  fell  into  his  bands. 
No  matter  what  his  original  colors,  be  was  snie 
to  carry  from  that  hour  the  stripe  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 

in  person  our  hero  was  tall  and  robnst,  his 
presence  stately  and  commanding.     His  fealures 
were  bold  and  manly,  his  complexion  bronzed  by 
outward  exposure,  and  purpled  by  internal  heat; 
for,  like  the  southern  advocate,  he  abjared  ibia 
potations,  and  was  strong  in  hie  drink,  as  in  all 
other  things.     His  manners  were  usually  cour- 
teous, but  reserved.    In  an  auspicious  hour,  be 
might  even  be  kindly  and  jocular.     But  his  sun- 
shine, like  that  of  a  March  morning,  while  it 
shone  over  a  certail^  clear  spot,  always  rested 
upou  the  skirts  of  clouds,  but  half  withdraws ; 
and  no  man  could  tell  how  soon  the  sky  might 
lower,  and  pour  out  from  its  depths  the  stormy 
blast,  which  few  dared  to  encounter;  for  the 
breath  of  his  anger  was  keen,  cold  and  unspar- 
ing.   Its  force  was  mighty,  not  blisrering,  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  steady  and  sweeping,  like  the 
wind  that  hurries  along  some  unhappy  bark,  and 
dashes  it  to  pieces  upon  the  breakers  of  a  lee 
shore.    And  yet,  with  all  this  there  was  much 
to  make  bis  company  acceptable;  especially  lo 
those  who  were  willing  to  take  the   troubls  of 
watching  bis  wealher-glass,  and  keeping  to  wind- 
ward of  bim.    He  possessed  a  sound,  clear  mind ; 
a  respectable  share  of  classical  learning,  a  geo- 
eral  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  Engrish  lit- 
erature.    His  style,  both  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing, though  somewhat  Johnsonian  in  character, 
was  nervous,  fluent,  and  expressive.    He  wu 
no  mean  observer,  and  be  had  seen  much  of  bit 
fellow  men.    Was' it  strange  that  an  nnsocceM- 
ful  man  of  talent  should  be  somewhat  cyaicalat 
48  or  50  years  of  age  ?    And  cynical  in  trath  he 
was.     '*  Lord  of  tbe  master  spell  of  irony/"  be 
was  no  less  powerful  with  the  weapons  of  fierce 
invective  and  scornful  sneer.     He  wielded  tbem 
all  at  will;  not  with  the  swift  and  dexterous 
sleight  of  Saladin,  but  with  the  deliberate  sod 
ponderous  strength  of  King  Richard.     He  wss 
not  particularly  cunning  of  fence — indeed,  be 
seemed  rather  to  despise  the  art.     Freely  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  utmost  malice  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  heedless  of  tbeir  assaults,  he  iveutuo. 
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like  some  giaqt  of  romaoce,  now  swingiog  aloft 
a  knotty  oak,  aod  now  demoliflhiDg  gome  luck- 
less champioa  with  the  huge  hammer  of  Thor. 
His  very  look  was  dreadful — he  beat  his  brows 
like  a  thuoder  eloud — and  his  voice  smote  upon 
the  ear  of  his  victim  like  the  roar  of  heaven's 
artillery.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  crush- 
ing effeet  of  his  mien  and  gesture.    We  some- 
times tried  imitations — they  were  pitiful  puppet 
shows.  •*  None  but  himself  could  be  his  parallel.** 
I  ahall   never  forget  the  first  time  that  I  had 
**  a  taste   of  bis  quality.**    In  conjunction  with 
another  half-fledged  attorney,  I  wasdefendiug 
a  suit,  ia  which  old  Pompey  appeared  for  the 
plaintifil     It  was  necessary  for  htm  to  prove  a 
partBership.     Witness  after  witness  bad  been 
called   to   the  stand,  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
the  fact.      Torture  by  interrogatory  bad  been 
tried  to  the  uttermost.    Leading  questions  and 
irimng  questions  were  equally  unavailing ;  and 
he  closed  his  case,  in  grim  ^^spi^i^  hopeless  of 
a  verdict,  bat  resolved  nevertheless  **  to  go  to 
the  jury/*  and  in  that  way  at  least  to  inflict  some 
damage  apon  our  client.    In  an  evil  hour  that 
unfortanate  wight  persuaded  us  to  call  a  witness. 
The  fact  he  was  to  disprove  was  of  no  earthly 
consequence,  and  so  we  represented  it.     But 
conscience  made  a  coward  of  him ;  and,  fleeing 
from  an  imaginary  danger,  he  rushed  upon  cer- 
tain death.    What  young  lawyer  has  not  suffered 
in  the  same  way  from  the  foolish  importunity  of 
clients  ?     We  yielded — examined  our  witness — 
and  left  him  for  cross-examination.     Turning 
hts  lion-like  visage  upon  this  new  subject,  old  Le 
Crraud  surveyed  him  slowly,  and  began.     His 
sagacity  quickly  discerned  that  this  man,  if  any 
body,  knew  the  busioess  of  the  party  who  had 
summoned  him,  and  in  five  minutes  he  had  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  of  the  part- 
nership, which  had  so  long  eluded  his  pursuit. 
Oh*  what  a  lurid  light  of  triumph  glowed  in  his 
pitiless  eyes — and  what  a  sickly  hue  expelled  the 
flash  of  confidence  from  our  blanchiog  cheeks  ! 
The  avenger  was  upon  us,  and  we  knew  it.    He 
rose  deliberately  from  bis  seat,  bowed  with  grav- 
ity to  the  court,  primed  himself  with  an  ounce 
of  snuff,  and  opened  his  battery  upon  our  de- 
feoceless  heads. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  has  been  wisely 
said  by  a  heathen  poet,  and  every  day*s  experi- 
ence illustrates  more  and  more  the  infallible  truth 
of  the  maxim*  that  whom  the  Gods  wish  to  destroy 
ihey  first  deprive  of  reason!  Divine  Providence 
is  often  pleased  to  make  crafty  men  the  instru- 
ments of  their  own  ruin ;  and  never  was  that 
Providence  more  signally  exemplified  than  in  the 
conduct  of  this  cause  by  the  defendant's  counsel. 
You  beheld,  gentlemen,  the  difficulties  under 
which  I  labored — you  saw  the  efforts  which  I 


made,  and  made  in  vain,  to  develope  before  you 
the  true  character  of  this  transaction,  and  to  fix 
upon  the  dishonest  debtor  the.  just  responsibility 
from  which  he  900ght  to  escape.  You  witnessed 
the  disappointment,  the  defeat,  which  waited 
upon  every  attempt  to  extract  from  my  witnesses 
the  Important  fact  upon  which,  as  a  pivot,  turned 
the  decision  of  this  cause.  All  was  darkness. 
The  cunning  of  the  defendant  had  covered  all 
his  traces.  He  was  secure  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  defrauded  creditor,  and  already  chuckled  in 
secret  over  his  successful  artifice.  But  the  truth 
is  mighty  and  will  ever  prevail.  That  which 
was  beyond  our  reach,  he  has  himself  brought 
forward  and  placed  within  our  grasp.  The 
proof — the  damning  proof-— which  was  in  his 
single  keeping,  he  has  himself  produced  to  hi» 
own  discomfiture  and  disgrace — he  has  furnished 
the  rod  for  his  own  correction — the  rope  for  his 
own  execution ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  acuteuess 
of  his  learned  and  experienced  counsel  has  been 
laid  asleep — their  right  hand  hath  forgot  its  cun- 
ning— they  have  been  smitten  with yudtcio/  blind* 
ness,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the  very  snare 
which  they  had  spread  for  the  feet  of  the  inno- 
cent!*'       *  •  •  ♦  • 

How  much  more  there  was  of  the  same  sort, 
I  cannot  tell.  Painful  sensations  had  been  as- 
sailing me  for  some  time,  and  they  became  so 
intense,  that  I  hardly  knew  where  and  what  I 
was.  The  jury  swam  before  my  eyes — there 
was  a  sound  of  many  waters  in  my  ears — 1  felt 
like  a  sufferer  in  a  horrid  night-mare — and  was 
conscious  only  of  a  vague  idea  that  some  cruel  gi- 
ant was  rolling  me  over  and  over  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a  long,  rough,  rocky  hill ;  at  last,  it 
seemed  a  weary  lifetime,  the  noise  and  the  mo- 
tion ceased.  We  were  called  upon  to  reply,  but 
we  had  been  punished  too  much,  as  the  boxers 
say — we  could  not  come  to  time.  A  hurried  con- 
sultation satisfied  us  that  we  had  nothing  jn  the 
world  to  say.    Our  client  had  disappeared. 

"And  that  last  thought  on  him  we  could  not  save 
Sufficed*'— 

We  submitted  the  case  to  the  jury — rejoiced 
that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  we  were  delivered 
from  the  final  agency  of  the  closing  speech  for 
the  plaintiffl  We  had  a  dim  consciousness  that 
the  limits  of  professional  courtesy  had  not  been 
strictly  regarded  by  Old  Ponpey,  and  some  faint 
purpose  of  calling  him  to  account;  but  we  con- 
sumed so  much  time  in  discussing  the  question 
of  precedence,  without  being  able  to  settle  which 
was  the  senior  counsel,  and  entitled  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope,  that  the  critical  minute  went  by, 

and  the  attack  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  another  member  of  the  legal  fra- 
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ternitj  who  deserves  comraenooration,  not  mere- 
ly CO  acGouDt  of  the  anecdote  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. He  was  a  lawyer  by  prescription.  From 
time  immemorial,  (in  those  new  countries  that 
period  was  something  under  60  years,)  he  had 
practised  the  profession  in  those  regions,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  Attorney  General  to 
the  Shawnee  Governors.  Upon  the  departure  of 
the  Indians  and  the  advent  of  the  whites,  he  re- 
lapsed into  the  usages  of  civilization  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  was  long  distinguished  upon  the  north- 
em  circuit,  which  then  took  in  half  the  State. 
His  habits  of  life  continued  to  be  somewhat  no- 
madic and  roving.  He  had  no  fixed  habitation. 
His  whereabouts,  during  the  long  vacations,  was 
somewhat  uncertain ;  but  he  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  hybernate  in  the  river  bottoms,  whence 
he  always  emerged  on  foot  and  alone  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spring  courts.  He  was  com- 
monly dressed  in  blue  homespun,  his  weather- 
beaten  neck  coming  up  out  of  a  coarse  cotton 
shirt,  unfettered  by  stock  or  cravat,  and  his  bro- 
gans  seldom  disguised  by  the  application  of  black- 
ing. His  features  was  small  and  contracted — 
his  little  grey  eyes  furtive  and  timid  in  expres- 
sion— his  manners  inoffensive,  and  his  humor  fa- 
cetious. He  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  volu- 
minous in  briefs,  and  always  ready  with  hosts  of 
references  to  authority ;  but,  unluckily  for  him, 
he  was  apt  to  misunderstand  their  application, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  overthrown  by  the  re- 
coil of  his  own  guns.  His  love  of  old  law  books, 
his  unknown  antiquity,  and  a  grizzled  queue  into 
which  he  gathered  his  thin  hair,  combined  to  ac- 
quire for  him  the  aohriqitet  of  Lord  Coke,  by 
which  he  was  much  better  known  than  by  his 
lawful  patronymic. 

Towards  this  learned  brother.  Old  Pompey 
cherished,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  an  in- 
vincible antipathy.  Lord  Coke  was  aware  of  it, 
and  always  avoided  any  chance  of  a  collision. 
But  since  the  days  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  it  is 
well  known  that  aggressors  can  always  find  or 
make  some  occasion  of  hostility.  One  day,  the 
quiet  old  man,  unoccupied  with  business,  was 
sitting  in  court,  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
the  celebrated  case  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of  John 
Seekright  vs.  Timothy  Gripe,  Within  two  or 
three  feet  of  him  stood  Pompey  the  Great,  ar- 
guing a  demurer,  which  some  audacious  pleader 
had  put  into  one  of  his  declarations.  **  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  practice,**  quoch  he,  **  I  have 
never  known  an  objection  to  be  urged,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  legal  foundation.  Sir,  you  may  com- 
mence with  the  Year  Books,  and  trace  tbe  whole 
current  of  legal  decisions,  through  the  courts  of 
Westminster  and  those  of  the  Uuited  States — 
you  may  even  search  those  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  authoritiesi  the  judgments  of  the 


Supreme  Court  of  our  own  State,  and  notbiof 
will  be  found  to  sustain  it.  Yes,  sir,  from  tbs 
days  of  Lord  Coke,  down  to  the  present  hour,  it 
will  be  impossible  by  any  research  to  find  a  pre- 
cedent for  this  pretension.  I  allude,  sir,  to  tbe 
reports  of  that  eminent  English  jurist.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  not  my  Lord  Pig-tail  htrtT 
The  terrified  ancient  startled  from  his  cbnir, 
dropped  his  book,  grasped  his  queue  with  both 
hands,  and  retreated  precipitately.  He  was  never 
seen  afterwards  to  take  up  a  book  in  court,  with- 
out carefully  reconnoitering  the  position  of  his 

ruthless  enemy. 

•  *  •  •  •  # 

Old  Pompey  brought  with  him  to  Gophertown 
an  antiquated,  Dutch  built,  double  barrelled, 
fowling  piece,  with  accoutrements  to  match,  and 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  birds 
and  beasts  ftra  natura.  But,  as  Mr.  Webster 
said,  the  vigor  of  the  campaign  did  not  always 
correspond  with  the  high  sounding  tone  of  the 
manifesto.  His  first  enterprise  was  undertaken 
in  the  month  of  May,  at  a  farm  in  the  wide  prai- 
rie where  he  had  passed  the  night.  He  was 
awakened  at  daybreak  by  a  strange  medley  of 
hootings,  bowlings  and  shouts,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  a  great  distance.  Much  had  bees 
told  him  of  prairie  wolves,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  a  wolf-hunt  was  on  foot.  He  rose  instantly, 
donned  his  hunting  gear  with  all  speed,  hustled 
on  his  long  gaiters,  and  seizing  his  trusty  fowling 
piece,  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventure.  Long 
and  patiently  he  toiled  through  the  rank  wet 
grass,  following  the  wild  noises,  which  came  now 
from  one  quarter,  and  now  from  another.  Some- 
times they  fell  upon  his  ear  so  distinctly  that  he 
cocked  his  gun  and  paused,  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  the  chase  break  cover  within 
gun-shot.  But  again  the  tumult  would  die  away, 
and  spring  up  anew  in  some  distant,  perhaps  op- 
posite, direction.  The  sun  was  now  about  two 
hours  high,  and  growing  very  hot.  Tbe  unusual 
exercise  had  fatigued  old  Pompey — his  natural 
thirst  was  greatly  increased — water  was  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  the  question — and  in  his  baste 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  any  substitute  for  that 
fluid.  Dry  and  exhausted,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  hunt,  when  the  noise  rung  out 
again,  louder  and  clearer  than  ever,  just  beyood 
a  little  swell  of  tbe  prairie  in  his  front.  Once 
more  he  girded  up  his  loins,  and  pushed  on  with 
manful  resolution.  His  vigorous  strides  soon 
brought  him  to  the  top  of  the  rising  grouod,  and 
he  beheld  half  a  dozen  old  prairie  cocks  io  a 
bare  place,  with  their  yellow  wattles  distended, 
and  their  wings  outspread,  strutting  and  trumpet- 
ing as  if  they  had  taken  lessons  from  old  Pompey 
himself!  The  provocation  was  too  great  to  be 
endured,  even  in  the  breeding  season.    Furioiuly 
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he  brought  up  his  piece,  banged  away  with  both 
barrela,  and  cut  off  uutinaely  the  hope  of  uoboru 
generations  of  grouse.  His  vengeance  satisfied 
by  this  truculent  proceeding,  he  turned  his  face 
homeward,  and  trudged  along  his  two  miles  of 
verdant  wilderness,  '*  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.*' 

I  might  fill  many  pages  with  his  subsequent 
experiences  and  exploits.  I  might  narrate  how 
he  casually  encountered  a  brother  sportsman  one 
day,  duck-bunting  on  **  The  Island,*'  and  led  him 
away  in  the  most  cautious  and  stealthy  fashion 
for  several  hundred  yards  to  a  bushy  point  on 
the  bank,  whence  he  pointed  out  some  divers 
swimming  along  the  opposite  shore  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  inquired  if  he  thought 
them  Dear  enough  for  a  shot?  I  might  depict 
bis  anxiety  and  painful  vigilance  onedreary  night, 
when  he  got  lost  in  the  river  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  extemporize  an  encampment,  solitary 
and  alone,  without  food,  fire,  or  blanket :  how 
he  was  roused  from  his  first  nap  by  dreadful  yells 
and  cries,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  raven- 
ing throats  of  savage  ** varmints;*'  how  he  be- 
took himself  to  a  tree,  which  he  climbed  with 
great  labor,  and  bestrode  the  first  crotch  of  it  till 
sunrise :  and  how  be  was  assured  by  a  wood- 
cutter on  bis  way  home,  that  the  dreaded  distur- 
bers of  bis  rest  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  great  owls  engaged  in  their  regular  concert. 
But  I  fear  I  should  trespass  too  much  upon  your 
indulgeoce:  and  will  conclude  the  present  notice 
with  one  mora  specimen  of  his  dealings  with 
his  foes. 

There  lived  among  us  a  talkative,  conceited, 
good-natured  fellow,  who  loved  deer-hunting 
better  than  hard  work,  and  who  assisted  his  wife 
(the  good  lady  kept  a  boarding  house)  by  fur- 
nishing the  table  now  and  then  with  game.  Hav- 
ing DO  other  ostensible  occupation,  he  called 
himself  Doctor,  and  we  conformed  to  his  exam* 
pie.  This  gentleman,  by  way  of  pastime,  pro- 
jected a  bunting  party,  to  be  divided  into  two 
bands  of  rival  sportsmen,  who  were  to  unite  in 
a  game  supper,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  borue 
by  those  who  were  least  successful  in  the  hunt. 
A  meeting  was  called  of  the  subscribers,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  fix  a  tariff  of 
values  for  the  different  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts, 
that  were  to  be  received  as  lawful  spoil.  An  an- 
imated debate  sprung  up,  in  which  the  various 
interests  were  advocated,  as  vehemently  as  coal 
and  iron,  wool  and  cotton  are  discussed  in  the 
American  Congress.  Our  riflemen  looked  down 
with  scorn  upon  the aeatter-gun  gentry,  and  went 
in  for  high  rates  upon  venison,  turkeys,  aud  wild 
geese,  that  almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  smaller  game:  while  this  schedule  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  free  traders,  who  de- 
signed to  invest  their  capital  in  quails,  prairie 
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hens,  ducks,  squirrels,  and  other  such  "small 
deer."  Old  Pompey  headed  the  latter  party, 
and  made  an  effective  speech  in  their  behalf. 
When  he  had  finished,  our  friend  the  Doctor  was 
moved  by  his  evil  genius  to  reply :  and  as  he 
warmed  in  the  cause,  he  was  further  *'  instigated 
by  the  devil"  to  ridicule  the  venatorial  preten- 
sions of  old  Pompey,  and  to  sneer  at  sundry  mis-* 
haps  and  miscarriages  that  had  befallen  him* 
Indeed,  he  was  not  a  little  successful  in  raising  a 
laugh  at  the  veteran's  expense,  and  was  loadly 
applauded  by  the  kiUbucks  when  he  sat  down. 
But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Brim- 
ful of  wrath,  the  old  Titan  returned  to  the  charge* 
Grasping  the  back  of  the  bench  which  was  be- 
fore him,  and  riveting  his  fiery  eyes  on  his  an- 
tagon'ist,  his  deep  sonorous  tones  reverberated 
through  the  room,  till  the  very  glass  in  the  win- 
dows shook  with  sympathy—"  What  awful  con- 
vulsions of  nature  gave  birth  to  this  mighty  Nim- 
rod  ?  What  portents  foretold  his  coming?  Wa» 
he  cradled  in  an  earthquake,  and  lulled  to  sleep 
with  thunderbolts  ?  I  suppose  he  was  ushered 
to  the  light  of  day  like  Glendower — 


"  At  hia  nfttiTity, 
The  front  of  Heaven  was  full  of  fiery  abapea, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundatioa  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward-* 
And  ail  the  coarsea  of  bis  life  do  ahow 
He  ia  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men." 


The  poor  Doctor  heard  no  more.  At  the  first 
word,  his  head  drooped  below  those  who  sat 
around  him — he  crouched  lower  and  lower  as  the 
orator  went  on — till  the  last  withering,  intolera- 
ble sneer,  fairly  lifted  him  from  his  seat,  and 
with  a  shuffling  limp,  for  he  had  one  short  leg, 
he  made  for  the  door,  stooping  as  if  to  avoid  the 
storm  of  missiles  that  followed  his  retreat*  By 
daybreak  the  next  day  he  crossed  the  river  and 
plunged  into  the  forest,  for  a  hunt  upon  his  own 
individual  account;  nor  did  he  return  till  the 
grande  battue  was  over,  the  supper  eaten,  and 
the  echo  of  old  Pompey's  irony  had  died  away 
in  the  distance — 


If  these  slight  memorials  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  win  your  approbation,  I  will  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish others  hereafter. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

HiLAaT  PAEClUffBNr. 


EdUor't  TdhU. 


[N. 


Ctiitor'B  €Mt, 


A  a  intelligent  and  gentleman-like  correspon- 
dent in  Amelia  county,  Virginia,  writes  to  us, 
objecting  to  what  he  thinks  an  illogical  blunder 
in  the  argument  on  the  "Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity/* published  in  the  August  number  of  this 
magazine.  This  blunder  he  says  occurs  on  the 
Ist  column  of  the  487th  page.  We  quote  a  pas- 
aage  from  his  letter : 

**  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  the  bible  end  thereby  also  the  existence  of  a  God.  You 
say  that  man  cannot  by  iaductinn» — that  is  by  a  collation 
of  facts, — by  the  observance  of  men,  life  and  manners, — 
by  great  and  varied  experience,  Ac — account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  hihle-^beeatue  Ihe  bibte  tBot  written  at  a  very 
early  Qge  of  ihe  worltL  Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is 
this ; — have  you  not  here  tacitly  assumed  as  (rue  the  bib- 
lical account  of  the  a^e  and  creation  of  the  world,  and 
thence  deduced  your  argument  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  previous  supposition  7  H  so,  yon  have  actually  beg- 
ged the  question  so  far  as  this  particular  argument  for  its 
divine  origin  is  concerned;  Ijecause  the  very  passages 
which  you  have  assnmed  to  be  authentic,  actually  con- 
stitute a  part  of  that  which  is  the  sahject  in  dispute.  If 
you  cannot  show  autlientically  that  at  the  time  the  bible 
was  written,  the  world  was  too  young  for  man  to  bo  able 
by  any  possibility  to  reason  by  induction  sufficiently,  it 
is  at  once  evident  your  argument  goes  for  nothing.'* 

This  is  a  fair  and  manly  statement,  on  the  part 
of  our  correspondent,  of  his  objection.  A  few 
words  will  suffice  for  our  reply  to  it. 

We  submit  that  the  *  question*  is  not 'begged*  in 
the  argument  uuder  discussion,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  our  polite  critic  and  ourselves  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  a  dispute  about 
terms.  Let  ns  therefore  settle  the  meaning  of 
our  language,  and  the  objection  will  be  seen  to 
have  no  force  whatever.  When  it  was  assumed 
in  the  argument,  that  the  bible  was  written  at  a 
very  early  age  of  the  world,  by  this  term  was 
meant  the  aenHeta  teorldf  a  globe  peopled  with 
rmtioBal  and  reflecting  creatures,  as  opposed  to 
the  chaotic  mass,  **  without  form  and  void,"  which 
existed  before  Adam  walked  in  the  garden.  This 
assumption  is  equally  consistent  with  the  geolo- 
gical and  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  creation. 
For  geology  supposes,  before  the  world  was  illu- 
mined by  the  intelligence  of  man,  a  long  and 
dreary  succession  of  periods — the  ages  of  the 
Megatherium  and  Pterodactylus— when  there 
could  have  been  no  reasoning,  by  induction  or 
otherwise,  simply  because  there  was  no  mind. 
It  is  quite  enough,  therefore,  for  the  support  of 
the  argument  to  accept  the  geological  account 
and  declare  that  the  bible  displays  an  acquaiti- ' 


tance  with  the  religions  phenomena  of  mao, 
which  precludes  the  supposition  of  its  human 
origin,  at  so  early  a  point  of  time  in  the  history 
of  the  sentient  and  peopled  world.  Our  corres- 
pondent will  admit,  we  think,  there  is  no  petUw 
principii  in  this  position. 

It  is  proper  for  us  here  to  state,  for  the  beneSt 
of  our  correspondent  aiMl  others,  who  have  attri- 
buted the  argument  in  question  to  the  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  that  he  did  not  write  it  and  there- 
fore deserves  not  the  credit,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended him,  of  so  able  and  eloquent  a  produc- 
tion. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  divine  of 
our  own  State,  who  is  not  only  an  honor  to  the 
pulpit,  but  an  ornament  to  Southern  Literature. 


October  xuv.    hdccclu. 


I. 


The  boom  of  sad  artillery  is  heard 
Through  mightiest  t  commonwealths,  from  shore  to  shore, 
WxBSTxa  now  sleeps,  ••life's  fitfol  fever"  o'er. 
The  roan  of  intellect,  whose  single  word 
The  depths  of  human  sentiment  has  stirred,-^ 
These  refluent  tides  shall  own  his  sway  no  more  ^— 
The  Eloquent  of  speech,  who  dared  to  soar 
With  tireless  wing  of  Apalachian  bird. 
Right  upward  to  serene,  unclouded  skies  : 
Let  thunder  then  from  funeral  guns  resonod. 
And  banners  droop  in  sorrow  to  the  ground. 
And  tears  start  freshly  from  **  a  nation's  eyes" 
Yet  dim  with  weepin^^  o*er  the  heroic  dust 
Of  his  two  stately  peers,  the  gifted  and  the  jost  i 


II. 


If  he  had  foibles,  let  us  kindly  flmg 
Oblivion's  mantle  here  above  them  all« 
And  in  this  hour  of  grief  alone  recal 
Those  nobler  virtues  than  can  ever  spring 
From  littleness  of  soul ;  and  let  as  bring 
Some  flowers  as  fiideless  to  bedeck  his  pall 
As  those  on  which  his  &ncy*8  sunbeams  feH/— 
And  let  our  future  poets  learn  to  sing 
How  in  the  Senate  house  he  stood  ereet, 
And  battled  always  for  his  Country's  eanse,^ 
Her  shrines,  her  Constitution  and  her  Laws, — 
And  how,  when  Treason  rose  from  Faction's  wecU 
He  turned  Columbia's  egig  on  the  crime 
And  froze  it  into  silence  for  all  time  I 


III. 


My  country,  mother  of  the  mighty !  thou 
That  sitt'st  in  stony  angnish  at  the  grave 
Where  cypress  branches,,  twined  with  lanrel,  wave ; 

Dispel  the  shadow  from  thy  Ithminoas  brow! 

The  God  thou  worshippest  did  ne'er  allow 
The  good,  the  great,  the  gifted  or  the  brave 

To  live  or  die  for  naught ;  and  brightly  now. 
Above  tlie  spots  where  fond  aflfection  gave 

Calhouic  and  Clay,  the  giant  dead,  to  mitb, 
A  guiding  star  is  falaBing  in  the  aky ; 
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So  shall  a  beacon  haTe  its  radiant  birth 

From  WxBSTSii's  atbes,  and  to  fixed  on  high, 
Its  steady  and  imiDortal  fires  shall  bum 
"Wide  over  land  and  sea,  while  aeasons  yet  return! 


Two  years  ago,  while  the  spontaoeous  grief 
of  oar  whole  country  at  the  death  of  Zachary 
Taylor  was  yet  unchecked,  we  received  iutelli- 
gence  of  the  great  loss  England  had  sustained 
io  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Com- 
moDer  died  seven  days  before  the  President.  It 
18  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  similar  affliction 
should  again  call  forth  the  sorrow  of  each  uatiou, 
almost  at  the  same  period.  Our  newspapers 
were  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  last  scenes 
ia  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  up  to  the 
very  day  that  the  greatest  intellect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  blotted  out.  Webster  aad 
Wellington  I  When  shall  England  or  America 
see  their  counterparts  ? 

A«  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Eogtishmany  we  present  here  a  letter  of  great 
interest,  from  the  Honorable  Richard  Rush  of 
PeDoaylvaoiaf  which  will  sufficientlj  explain 
itself: 

Stdinham,  REAa  Philadelphu, 

October  ^  1852. 

Mr  DsAa  Sia: 

I  have  received  your  recent  favor,  in  which  you  in- 
timate a  wish  to  receive  from  me,  in  the  form  of  an  article 
to  be  prepared  for  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger/ 
some  of  my  recoUeciionBof  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while 
jret  the  public  interest  is  fresh  concerning  his  remarkable 
character  and  career. 

With  every  sensibility  to  the  obliging  spirit  of  your  let- 
ter, I  yet  feel  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  request  or  inii- 
matioa  it  conveys.  There  could  be  little  hope  indeed, 
that  any  thing  I  might  be  able  to  send  you,  would  be  uf 
much  if  any  interest  in  the  public  eye,  now  that  the  Duke's 
decuh  will  bring  forth  accumulations  of  anecdote  and  re- 
miniscences from  persons  of  his  own  country,  possessing 
opportunities  of  intercourse  aud  intimacy  with  him,  so 
superior  to  any  that  fell  to  my  share.  It  is  true,  that 
whilst  1  was  Minister  in  England  during  more  than  seven 
years,  he  then  being  of  the  British  Cabinet,  it  was  my 
food  fortune  to  see  him  often,  under  various  circumstan- 
ces, in  social  life ;  and  I  was  constantly  struck  with  bis 
remarkable  naturalness  ofmaunerand  frankuess  of  npeech, 
as  beautifully  contrasting  with  his  brilliant  fame  lint  bla- 
zing up  in  Asia ;  conceded  to  him  mure  or  less  through- 
out Europe,  as  won  afterwards  by  his  more  extended 
deeds  in  arms  and  in  council  on  that  continent ;  and  of 
exaltation  altogether  supreme  over  every  name  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  estimate  of  all,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
when  I  was  there.  He  made  this  same  impression  on 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps  assembled  in  London.  A  t  that 
era  of  his  life,  he  was  very  hospitable  to  the  corps—often 
inviting  members  of  it  to  dinner;  not  on  great  and  set  oc- 
casions only,  but  on  more  simple  and  unceremonious  ones. 
And  in  an  humble  work,  I  have  given  to  the  public  foun- 
ded on  the  diplomatic  negotiations  I  was  chorged  with  in 
ihe  English  mission  at  that  epoch,  and  on  some  of  the  per- 
si>oal  scenes  interwoven  with  them,  I  have  briefly  told 


here  and  there  what  seemed  to  me  illustrative  anecdotes 
of  this  great  British  chieftain — pointing  to  the  qualities  of 
the  public  man  in  him.  This  task  was  never  attempted, 
but  under  the  restraints  due  from  me  when  imparting  to 
the  public  any  information  whatever  so  obtained ;  and  I 
leel  that  1  have  nothing  to  add  derived  from  my  own  inter- 
course with  him,  to  what  has  appeared  in  those  humble 
volumes.  One  thing  very  characteristic  in  his  personal 
habits  I  have  not  alluded  to,  whkh  was  well  known  and 
may  be  here  staled :  It  was  his  great  punctuality  in  an- 
swering letters  and  notes.  Scarcely  any  body  ever  wrote 
to  him  in  proper  terms,  on  any  subject,  without  receiving 
a  prompt  reply,  ond  very  generally  in  his  own  hand.  1 
have  seen  these  answers  in  the  possession  of  respectable 
mechanics,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  when  the  sub- 
jects were  of  no  great  importance,  certainly  of  none  to  him. 
Notes  and  letters  to  him  were  extremely  numerous;  aud 
this  habit,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  his  social  engage- 
ments and  heavy  calls  on  his  public  time,  marked  atuuce 
his  industry  and  kindly  feelings. 

And  1  may  dare  venture  to  mention,  if  at  this  moment 
any  curiosity  or  interest  might  attach  to  it,  an  opinion  of 
the  late  Lord  Ashburton.  respecting  the  Duke  of  vVelliug- 
ton,  as  1  heard  it  from  him  when  he  was  in  the  United 
States  in  1842,  laboring,  and  laboring  successfully,  in 
conjunction  with  the  great  statesman  we  have  just  lost, 
Mr.  Webster,  in  concluding  the  treaty  which  at  last  ssl- 
tled  our  North  Eastern  boundary  with  England.  It  was 
no  limited  sagacity  or  powers  of  judgment  that  this  noble- 
man was  gitled  with.  He  was  long  and  usefully  conspi- 
cuous for  both  ;  andt  with  an  expanded  benevolence  and 
intelligence,  was  warmly  attached  to  our  country  while 
devoted  to  his  own.  He  long  possessed  the  Duke's  good 
will;  possessed  it  when  he  was  Alexander  Baring, found- 
ed on  his  high  qualities,  not  merely  as  a  great  and  most 
honorable  merchant,  but  as  a  commercial  statesman  of 
large  views,  exercising  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
powers  of  a  mind  as  accomplished  aud  ciasftic  as  it  was 
elevated  and  clear  in  the  whole  range  of  its  knowledge  of 
the  wants  and  interents  of  the  British  commercial  empire ; 
and  this  early  good  will  of  the  Duke  ripened  into  friend- 
ship under  ii&rther  opportunities  of  intercourse  after  the 
peerage,  so  well  earned  by  Mr.  Baring,  wasconlerred  upon 
him.  This  enlightened  Briton,  the  more  so  from  being 
the  friend  of  America,  said  to  roe  when  speaking  of  the 
Duke  that  he  had  been  always  greatly  struck  in  coutem- 
plating  his  character  with  its  resemblauce,  in  many  points, 
to  that  of  our  Washington.  He  was  right.  Bating  that 
Washington's  name  towers  to  the  skies  as  the  founder  of 
a  great  nation,  where  no  room  can  be  left  fur  parallel,  the 
two  men  were  still  olike  in  truthfulness  aud  honesty  ; 
alike  in  straight-lbrward  conduct  aud  perpetuul  hunur, 
that  ever  rose  above  all  intrigue,  all  selfishness,  and  little 
jealousies,  all  thought  of  small  ambition,  or  playing  a 
small  game  under  any  circumstances ;  alike  in  that  wis- 
dom in  vast  afikirs  which  looks  at  men  as  they  are,  and 
events  as  they  exist,  with  no  misleading  thoughts  to  mis- 
take either  in  planning  and  executing  momentous  mea- 
sures; alike  in  that  enduring  resolution,  those  selt-relying 
reaoufces  of  in-bora  and  well-trained  virtue,  bravery  aud 
patriotism,  which  never  think  of  yielding,  but  going  ou 
amidst  misrepresentation  and  difficulties,  no  matter  how 
many,  or  stubborn,  or  com|)licated,  that  overset  the  weak 
and  vacillating,  but  which  the  intrinsically  strong  heed 
not,  but  turn  to  final  success  and  glory,  in  fighting  great 
battles  and  undergoing  other  great  trials,  whether  for  a 
country,  or  to  found  a  country ;  these  were  the  grand  qual- 
ities tlMt  Wellington  aad  Washington  possessed  in  com- 
mon. The  fonner  served  Britain  as  she  was ;  the  latter  made 
America  what  she  has  become,  and  what  she  is  to  be.  The 
sphere  ^ef  eke  #ne  was  more  wide-spread  and  multitudin- 
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fdttor'*  TdUe. 


[NoTKMBn, 


ouiin  eveoii^uid  in  itciacheJ  icbievemeuiai  thps|il 
(bcothpr  wuiingleaDdDiBichlesaal  ibetime,  bui  1 
Ini  in  Ihe  fulure.  One  waa  ihi  greu  Englinbaun 
■f«l  ihc  oiher,  Ibe  great  Americaa  of  ceiiuriei. 
to  tliUeBf«lLord  ABhUurianeipniaaedhimi'elf.  Hi 
•d  and  led  [be  waj  ia  ibe  compariion  as  lur  •> 


Hardly  can  1  suppo«-.  my  dear  sir,  IliaE  lliis  I'lter  will 
bcof  BD)'  accountwiihjou;  but  if  jou  ihoiild  deeraolher- 
wiav  of  il  in  au.v  (Anse,  I  oObr  il  u  s  titrle  auluiitule  for 
thaultcleyou  aoughl  ai  my  bands,  andyou  are  uiUbeciy 
to  make  any  uw  oHcyau  may  ihink  ii  worib. 

In  conclution,  I  pray  you  (u  believe  me, 
wilb.  great  lru[li,  youn  lery  laillifilllv, 

RICHAKD  RUSH. 

JoHH  R'  THOHrsoR,  Eaqr., 

KJcbmnud,  Virginia.  ti 


We  coDfew  ne  bive  uot  read  ani 
which  hu  ao  outrBged  our  Miiie  of  propriety 
the  followiDg  pirHgraph,  rrom  a  letter  nddressed 
10  the  LtttU  Mercury  by  the  Earl  of  Ceriiale,  bet- 
ter koowD  I»  our  readera  us  Lord  Morpeth.  Hia 
Lordabip,  in  allnaioa  to  "  Uncle  Torn'*  Cabia, 
Mja 

"  Wi(b  iBtpFCt  to  tbe  work  in  queition,  iti  geniiia,  ita 
palboa,  ila  humor,  mnat  lufficienily  commend  themielTei 
toitaneariy  UDpanllelednDmlHirorreaden:  t  feti  Oat 
I  latt  wra  mmd  kmomm  etougi  U  caummie  my  okh  mtad 


of  Howard  forbidding  the  auppoeitioD  that  lu 
:Diild  violate  boapiiality.  And  jetthia  flowerof 
England's  nobility  thioka  it  no' indecomio  to  bear 

»a  to  the  truth  of  a  book,  wherein  tbete 
Southern  homee  are  deacribed  aa  the  abodea 
of  impurity,  of  inhumanity,  of  crime ! 

ia  worthy  of  remark  that  in  endorsing  "  Co- 
de Tom's  Cabin,"  the  Rigbl  Honorable  tbe  Eari 
of  Carlisle  runa  cootiler  to  bia  own  pre»iou* 
statements  in  the  Lecture  to  whith  we  ha»o  al- 
ly referred.  Mrs,  Slowe  brands  the  Southern 
slaveholder  at  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  the  atave, 

the  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  "  aeeo  and  kaown 
enough  to  convince  his  mind"  of  tbe  Jastice  of 
bis  mark  of  infamy.  In  his  Lecture,  in  lueii- 
liouiug  bis  visit  Eo  South  Carolina,  he  aays : 

"  I  went  with  a  Trniorliably  agrpeabte  party  to  epend  a 
day  aithe  rice  plantalion  of  one  of  their  chief  proprirlMa; 
he  had  llH  cmJilof  beingan  eacelknt  nuuiager.  «dk»  w 
graa,  youHg  ami  aid,  Miemtd  teeli  taken  cart  •/oatf /m^- 
tiaflcr?' 

In  "Uncl«  Tom'e  Cabin,"  the  cDupulaorr 
Beparaiion  of  near  relatives  among  slaret  is  the 
idivork  of  the  romance.  Of  conrte  tbe 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  by  becomiDg  anrciy  for  Mr«. 
Stowe'a  fairnesa  and  tnithfulneaa,  i«  reaponaible 
for  her  allegationa  on  ibis  poiat.  Yeiin  hia  Lec- 
ture, ho  lella  UB — 


W«  had  occasion,  aome  time  since,  to  com- 
ment upon  a  very  puerile  and  discreditable  Lec- 
ture on  America,  pronounced  by  hisLurdship  be- 
fore the  Leeds  Mechanic's  Institution,  in  which, 
however,  there  nraa  iioihiug  absoluiely  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman.  We  certainly  did  uot  then  sup- 
pose that  the  Earl  of  Cnrlisle  would  ever  volun- 
teer to  defame  us,  whatever  be  might  have  said 
and  written  in  a  depreciative  spirit  of  our  social 
inititutious.  Butbei'e  we  Und  bim  endorsing  the 
vileat  raiiehoods  that  have  ever  been  promulged 
against  the  Southern  Stales  of  America — testify- 
ing 10  the  "  fairneBS,  fidelity  aud  truth,"  of  a  work 
which  rKpresenis  the  Southern  tnasier  as  equal- 
ly licentious  and  tyrannical.  Tbe  charge  bas 
frequenily  been  brought  agHiatt  Americaa  tour- 
ists, that  they  have  abused  English  hospitality 
1>y  printing  the  gossip  of  West  End  drawiug- 
■uoms  and  laying  bure  the  domeadc  economy  of 
arislurratic  couurry  seats.  This  dii^regHrJ  of  the 
asnclily  of  private  life  is  without  doubt  olmoiiuus 
to  severe  censure,  but  what  shall  be  thought  of 
the  man  who  repnys  his  geuerous  host  with  false 
aud  malignant  ihaai^es  at  the  bar  ol  the  wi>rld'« 
opinion  1  When  Lord  Hurpetb  visited  ihe  Souih 
era  Stales  in  ld4S,  he  met  everyivhere  with  the 
most  considerate  poiiieoess.  There  were  humi 
in  Virgiuia  and  South  C»rolinn.  where  he  was 
weleouied  ivltb  the  (.ordiHlity  of  tong-estnblisb' 
ed  friendship;  the  ancient  aud  honorable  uamt 


/amiii 


:h  xat  the  auctiuneer,  and  beeide  him  vtc  ptured 
ssaion  the  lota  of  from  one  to  five  negnm-  TU 
■  ueattd  to  be  all  put  up  logeOicr."  Leclare  p.  S3. 


We  do  not  see  how  inconsistency  ceald  be 
more  glaring  than  this,  lu  what  manner  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  can  reconcile  Hrs.  Stowe's 
imagioBry  scenes  with  the  incidents  that  feU 
under  his  own  eye  in  the  Sonihem  States,  ae 
leave  to  nicer  casuists  than  ourselves  to  conjee- 

We  lament  this  aberration  frotn  candour  [be 

ore  in  tbe  Earl  of  Carlisle,  because  it  uecesai- 

rily  sullies  the  fame  of  a  proud  and  venented 

'ih  much  of  England's  jlory 

past  to  the  day  which  closed 

fbed  Geld  of  Waterloo,    ll  bcioRt 

tbe  Howard   down  to  the  level  of  the  commoo 

slanderer,     ll  forces  ua  nut  only  to  recal  ihe  linn 

or  the  poet,  who  saiirixed  the  father— 


but  to  anticip: 


T,  pelit-mail 


time  when  a  jusler,  if  sol  t 
ay  be  applied  to  the  sod,  reck- 
less of  ihxt  regard  fur  truth,  which,  amid  all  ibeir 
fullies  and  eiceues,  bas  ever  diatinguisbed  tlw 
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English  nobility  and  half  redeemed  their  worst 
crimes. 


There  come  to  us  occasionally,  in  our  edito- 
rial correspoodence,  some  rare  gems  of  epistola- 
ry composition.  By  compiling  them,  we  feel 
conBdent  we  should  be  able  to  give  the  world  a 
▼oinme,  which  for  really  delicious  iofelicities  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  would  exceed  anything 
Mr.  Chawls  Yellowplush  ever  wrote.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  letters,  by  way  of  illustration, 
which  we  cannot  help  printing,  though  we  con- 
fess to  some  guiltiness  of  conscience  in  finding 
amusement  in  the  illiteracy  of  the  writers.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  these  letters  would  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
muse,  as  the  one  establishes  a  marriage,  the  usual 
finale  of  comedy,  and  the  other  pathetically  sug- 
gests a  death. 

**  Mr  Edetor  of  the  S  Messenf^er 
"  Sir  I  recerra  a  letter  Seot  to  Miss  —  —  —  re- 
qoeistia  her  to  pay  for  the  Meaeoger  I  have  bin  Marred 

to  Miss  — five  years  and  I  never  have  taken 

the  first  one  out  of  the  office  for  I  Never  intended  to  pay 

for  them  before  we  ware  Marred  her  Brother  — — 

Sent  for  the  Meaenger  for  her  and  had  it  Sent  in  her  name 
She  never  Seat  for  it  her  Self  and  after  we  ware  Marred 

-~— P  M  Sent  to  you  to  Stop  it  and  it  Still  come 

and  you  had  Better  Stop  Seodin  it  unless  you  want  to 
loss  more  for  I  never  intend  to  pay  for  them  unless  com- 
pelled by  law  so  No  more  But  remeins  yours 

.-_         »» 

"  To  the  Editor  Sir  one  of  your  Paper  have  Bind  Gum- 
ming hear  to  Dr with  Soro  1  will  say  to  you  that  he 

Dide  Some  time  a  go  and  the  man  that  he  was  Living 
with  got  me  to  Rite  to  you  to  stopt  it. 

"Yours 

•       ♦        •    P.M. 

We  can  only  say  to  our  kind  correspondents, 
in  answer  to  such  satisfactory  epistles,  that  we 
learn  "  with  Soro**  the  decease  of  our  medical 
friend,  and  that  we  fondly  trust  that  however 
efiectually  the  loving  couple  were  "marred,'' 
the  same  unhappy  term  may  never  be  used  with 
reference  to  their  matrimouial  happiuess. 


from  Houdon,  among  the  household  gods  of  Profi 
H.  W.  Longfellow  at  Cambridge,  who  resides  in 
the  identical  house  formerly  occupied  by  Wash- 
ington when  in  command  of  the  Revolutionary 
army. 


A  I'ecent  number  of  the  Home  Journal  con« 
tains  a  pertinent  paragraph  upon  the  loose  no- 
tions of  property  that  prevail  among  the  edito- 
rial class.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  that  ex- 
cellent paper  to  suflfer  greatly  by  the  larcenies  of 
some  of  its  contemporaries,  and  its  editors  there- 
fore feel  called  upon  to  recur  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  meum  and  tuum,  in  self-defence.  Our  own 
experience  in  this  regard  has  led  us  to  think  that 
very  many  editors  act  upon  the  convenient  maxim 
of  Monsieur  Proud hon — *^  La  jfroprietSt  c*e$t  It 
1M>/,"  for  we  see  the  Me8senger*s  articles  reprinted 
in  all  quarters,  without  a  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment. It  certainly  surprised  us.  however,  to 
find,  in  this  very  same  number  of  the  Home 
Journal,  the  poem  of  **  Mildred,"  published  in 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  quietly  trans- 
ferred to  the  JournaPs  columns,  with  no  mark  of 
credit  as  to  its  origin.  The  Virginia  RACordtr^  % 
meritorious  paper  published  at  Buchanan,  Vir- 
ginia, also  did  us  the  honor,  a  short  time  since, 
to  publish  as  original  a  sweet  little  poem  of  Miss 
Talley*s — The  Autumn  Time — which  we  had 
the  gratification  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  long 
ago  as  October,  1848.  But  the  most  "wexa- 
tious**  thing  we  have  experienced  for  many  moons 
was  an  appropriation,  three  weeks  ago,  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, — 
in  one  of  its  able  and  solid  leaders, — of  the  whole 
substance  of  our  legal  argument  against  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.*'  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  feel  com- 
plimented by  this  employment  of  our  humble 
labors  by  a  journal  of  so  high  a  reputation  for 
talent,  but  we  should  have  enjoyed  a  much  in- 
tenser  satisfaction  if  the  writer,  who  made  use 
of  us  to  *^get  up"  his  law,  had  been  liberal 
enough  to  append  to  bis  argument  the  name  of 
his  attorney. 


In  the  article  on  Houdon's  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  last  number  of  the  Messenger,  we 
stated  that  no  cast  of  this  inimitable  piece  of 
sculpture  could  be  found  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
We  have  since  learned  that  a  copy  of  the  bust 
in  plaster,  taken  by  a  skilful  hand,  adorns  the 
mansion  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle.  We  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
pressing our  approval  of  the  good  taste  which  is 
implied  in  the  possession  of  such  a  prize.  We 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  good  plaster  bust  copied 


As  a  pendant  to  the  Literary  Parallels,  sup- 
plied by  a  valued  contributor  to  the  foregoing 
pages  of  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger, 
we  give  here  a  curious  coincidence  between  a 
passage  in  Pope*s  Homer  and  one  in  Hudibrae. 
When  Achilles  di-aws  his  sword  against  Aga- 
memnon, his  arm  is  arrested  by  Minerva,  as  de* 
scribed  in  these  lines — 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  opprest, 

His  heart  swellM  high,  and  laboured  io  his  breast, 

Distracting  thoughta  by  turns  his  bosom  rul'd. 
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Now  lii'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooFd ; 

That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 

Force  through  the  Greeks  and  pierce  their  haughty  lord: 

This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  controL 

And  calm  the  rising  tempest  uf  his  soul. 

Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stayed, 

While  half  unsheathM  appeared  the  glittering  blade, 

Minerva  swift  descended  frotn  above, 

Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove, 

(For  both  the  princes  claira*d  her  equal  care ;) 

Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 

Achilles  8eiz'd.^Pope't  Iliad.  Book  I, 

The  passage  in  Hudibras  is  as  follows — 

This  said,  with  hasty  rage  he  snatch*d 
Hi«  gun-shot,  that  in  holsters  watch*d ; 
And  bonding  cock,  be  levell'd  full 
Against  th*  outside  of  Talgol's  skull : 
Vowing  that  be  should  ne*er  stir  further, 
Nor  henceforth  cow  nor  bullock  murther. 
But,  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust. 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  *twere  transformed  to  stock. 

Httdibrat,  Pari  /,  CaiUo  II.  775. 


Our  readers  will  enjoy,  we  are  sure,  the  grace- 
ful descriptive  verses  we  give  this  month,  from 
the  pen  of  our  gifted  poetical  contributor,  R.  H. 
Stoddard.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 
this  gentleman  will  shortly  make  his  appearance 
again  before  the  public  in  a  volume  of  Fairy 
Stories  for  the  Holidays.  The  book  will  issue 
from  the  press  of  Tickoor,  Reed  and  Fields,  un- 
der the  tempting  title  of  *'  Adventures  in  Fairy 
Land.*'  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  little  folks, 
but  will  present  a  collection  of  simple  prose  po- 
ems which  will  afford  the  purest  delight  to  all 
classes  of  readers. 

We  have  a  friend,  a  member  of  the  bar,  who 
enjoys  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  for  ability 
as  an  advocate,  and  is  also  famed  for  his  ready 
and  never  failing  wit.  On  one  occasion  we  heard 
him,  in  cross-examination  of  a  witness  as  to  the 
exact  distance  between  two  places,  interpose  a 
curious  objection  to  the  testimony.  The  witness 
asserted  the  distance  to  be  nine  miles  **  because 
the  sign-board  said  so."  "  Stop,  sir,*'  cried  our 
friend,  **  what  the  sign-board  says,  is*nt evidence; 
you  must  tell  us  what  you  know,  and  not  what 
you  have  had  said  to  you."  A  few  days  since, 
he  was  engaged  in  defending  a  man  charged  with 
aome  crime  in  which  a  stick  was  involved  as  part 
of  the  transaction.  The  prosecuting  attorney, 
in  the  midst  of  his  concluding  argument,  inqui- 
red, with  great  emphasis,  **  and  now,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  how  came  this  stick  where  we  have 
traced  it?  Some  one  must  have  carried  it  there — 
it  could  not  have  got  there  of  its  owu  accord  !** 
«« Why,  sir,**  said  our  friend,  interrupting  him 


with   a  very  quizzical  expression, 
walking  stick.** 


•t 


It  was  a 


A  gentleman  being  required  by  a  lady  to  find 
a  rhyme  for  Taliaferro,  which  (for  the  benefit  o( 
distant  readers)  we  remark  is  pronounced  *  VoU- 
fer,*  produced  the  following : 

'  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  ask 

A  Rowland  for  my  Oliver — 
To  you,  in  turn,  I  give  the  task 

To  find  a  rhyme  for  *  Taliaferro.' " 

To  which  the  lady  responded : 

"  It  is  most  true,  that  very  few 
Fit  rhymes  exist  for  *  Taliaferro*— 

But  surely  you,  down  in  Peru, 
Must  needs  have  heard  of  Bolivar.** 

A  Prospectus  lies  on  our  table,  in  which  onr 
artist  friend  Hubard  signifies  his  intention  of 
opening  Classes  in  Richmond,  for  instruction  in 
Drawing  and  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of 
painting.  Few  men  in  this  country  have  greater 
skill  with  the  pencil  than  Hubard,  and  we  have 
seen  portfolios  of  his  sketches,  that  worthily  and 
faithfully  engraved  would  give  him  a  reputation 
not  very  far  below  that  of  Retschz  himself.  We 
are  therefore  glad  to  see  that  he  proposes  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  his  noble  art,  because,  not  permitting 
ourselves  to  doubt  his  success,  we  confidently 
expect  from  his  efforts  an  improvement  in  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  community  with  refer- 
ence to  his  particular  branch  of  artistic  study. 


3Sotitf0  nf  ^m  Hforks. 


Philosophers  and  Actresses.  By  Arsess  Hovuatv, 
Author  of  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteen^  Cr«* 
tury»  Redfield.  Clinton  Hall.  New  York.  [From  J. 
W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

In  the  pleasant  volumes  of  Monsieur  Ar^ne  Hoassaje, 
we  are  admitted  into  a  gaily-decorated  and  Imliiaodj* 
lighted  9alle  de  tpeetaeUf  where  the  curtain  riaes  upon  a 
very  charming  circle  of  wits  and  beauties,  in  whose  scijob 
and  dialogue  we  find  ourselves  readily  interested.  Tni« 
it  is,  that  we  hear  some  sentiment  that  is  peculiarly  French, 
and  witness  some  imbroglios  that  are  rather  equirocal, 
but  the  fascination  of  the  place  with  its  sarroundiafs, 
causes  us  to  look  upon  all  this  with  a  very  leojeat  e}t. 
Such  experience  is  an  unquestionable  delight;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  fnhow  is  over,  when  the  sparkling  cooipaor 
of  its  clever  and  pretty  sinners  have  left  th^  stage,  wbtii 
the  loves  have  taken  flight  and  the  finery  nl&pws 
into  darkness,  that  we  become  sensible  of  the  fact  tint 
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we  have  been  Binning  ourselves  all  the  while  we  have 
been  yielding  to  the  enchantment. 

To  be  candid  with  Monsieur  Houssaye  then,  we  must 
tell  him  that  we  thmk  him  one  of  the  sprightliest  and 
wickedest  writers  of  the  day ;  and  wicked  not  so  much 
because  be  teaches  bad  morals,  as  because  he  finds  noth- 
ing in  the  loose  adventures  of  his  characters  to  disap- 
prove. The  grace  and  sweetness  with  which  his  grueUe* 
are  made  to  ofiend  against  all  the  proprieties  of  life — the 
bienteance  uniformly  displayed  by  his  **  philosophers  *'  in 
their  worst  departures  from  the  line  of  good  conduct — 
the  delicious  way  in  which  they  both  contrive  to  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  society — all  these  are  well  calculated  to 
make  ua  regard  lightly  what  we  might  else  be  forward  to 
condemn.  If  he  does  not  absolutely  smile  upon  a  pecca- 
dillo, he  has  no  rebuke  for  the  guilty  one,  while  he  chron- 
icles the  whole  affair  in  the  airiest  and  most  flippant  of 
sentences. 

The  best  thing  to  our  taste  in  the  two  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  is  the  sketch  of  Voltaire  with  which  the  first  opens. 
It  is  obnoxious  to  the  objection  we  have  urged  against 
the  author  in  a  general  way,  but  is  eminently  lightsome  and 
suggestive. 


Rn7BKiv  Mkdlicott,  Or  ike  Coming  Man,  By  M.  W. 
Sataoi,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  ''Bachelor  of  the  Albany," 
dec.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  200  Broadway. 
1893.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  second  title  of  this  book  might  have  been  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Failure,**  instead  of  "The  Coming  Man,"  for 
its  hero  is  a  'Man*  who  never  does  *  come,*  or  rather,  who 
perpetually  illustrates  how  easy  a  tiling  it  is  to  go  through 
the  world  and  accomplish  not  one  single  useful  or  impor- 
tant purpose.  Reuben  Medlicott  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
rare  parts,  of  whom  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  predict  the 
most  brilliant  things,  and  whose  life  is  but  a  succession  of 
melancholy  mishaps.  Out  of  his  varied  adventures  the 
author  draws  forth  the  moral  which  iEsop  has  taught  in 
one  of  the  best  known  of  his  fables,  that  perseverance  and 
unflagging  industry  will  in  the  end  achieve  more  than  the 
fitful  and  misdirected  efforts  of  the  most  gifted  genius. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  volume  are  considerable. 
The  style  is  less  pointed  than  the  Bachelor  of  the  Alba- 
ny, and  the  story  has  been  needlessly  expanded ;  never- 
theless there  are  many  clever  hits,  here  and  there,  that 
might  be  profitably  transferred  to  our  pages  had  we  room 
for  them.  The  work  is  divided  into  books,  each  of  which 
ii  opened,  by  way  of  prolegomena,  with  some  of  the  au- 
thor's own  reflections,  after  the  manner  of  Fielding. 


Sicily  :  A  Pilorimaoe.  By  H.  T.  Tockerman.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam.  1852.  [From  Nash  &  Wood- 
house,  159  Main  Street. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that,  as  Mr.  Tuckerman*s 
volume  is  the  only  one  published  of  late  years  on  Sicily, 
the  task  of  describing  Sicilian  scenery  and  people  should 
have  fallen  into  such  excellent  hands.  The  first  edition 
of  this  little  work  appeared  as  long  ago  as  1840,  under  the 
title  of  **  Isabel,  or  Sicily,'*  but  it  did  not  attract  its  pro- 
per share  of  attention  at  that  time,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it  again  brought  before  the  public.  We  are  also  glad  that 
the  name  of  Miss  *  Isabel*  has  been  dropped  from  the  title, 
inasmuch  as  it  suggested  rather  a  dark-lantern  Sicilian 
novel  than  what  the  book  really  is,  a  charming  and  in- 
stractive  record  of  travel.  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  employ- 
ed Miss  Isabel  and  a  little  story  in  which  she  figures,  to 


beguile  the  indifferent  into  a  perusal  of  his  pagrs,  but  tho 
device  was  not  at  all  necessary,  nor  do  we  consider  that 
the  j^oung  lady  or  her  companions  lend  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  volame.  We  commend  **  Sicily  "  highly  to  the 
reader*8  notice. 


Oracles  for  Youth.  A  Home  Fattime,  By  Caro* 
LINE  Oilman.  Author  of  **  The  Sibyl,"  etc.  New 
York.  O.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  10  Park  Place.  1852. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Arrayed  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  habiliments,  this 
little  volume  confirms,  upon  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 
pleasing  first  impression  its  appearance  has  created.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  afford  an  innocent  in-door  divenion  to  tho 
young  folks, 'and  this  is  done  through  the  happy  medium 
of  verse,  simple  yet  tuneftil.  Certain  questions  are  asked 
by  one  out  of  a  circle  of  children,  and  the  child  question- 
ed responds  by  giving  a  number.  To  this  number  will  bo 
found  appended  a  Delphic  revelation,  suited  to  the  inter- 
rogatory, conveyed  in  a  stanza  more  musical  than  any  ot- 
terances  of  the  ancient  Pythoness.  Mrs.  Oilman  has 
shown  herself  a  real  (riend  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
invention  of  this  oracular  amusement  for  them. 


The  Cabin  and  Parlor  e  Or  Slatee  and  Maetera,  By 
By  J.  Thornton  Randolph.  Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Peterson,  No  98  Chesnut  Street.  [From  O.  M.  West 
&  Bro.,  14th  Street,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Oood  in  all  respects.  Thd  style  is  that  of  a  well  edu- 
cated and  practised  writer ;  the  incidents  are  striking  and 
told  with  spirit :  pathos  altertaates  with  humor  tbruugli^ 
out  the  story,  and  the  argumetit  is  manly  and  unanswer* 
able.  We  can  only  regret  that  by  similarity  of  title  and 
the  time  of  its  publication,  it  should  be  associated,  in  any 
way,  with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe*8  volumes,  of  the  very 
name  of  which  the  public  are  getting  heartily  tired,  for 
"The  Cid>in  and  Parlor**  is  excellent  enough  to  have  won 
for  itself  a  wide  popularity,  in  the  absence  of  that  surfoit 
of  'nigger*  literature,  which  now  sickens  the  popukr 
taste. 


CONTXKTMSNT  BETTER  THAN   WSALTH.      By  Aiite  Bm 

Neal,  (Cousin  Alice.)  Author  of  **  No  Such  Word  an 
Fail,"  etc.  D.  Appleton  d&  Co.  200  Broadwav,  N.Y 
1853. 

Oood  in  Etsrtthino:  A  Story,  By  Mra,  Barwett, 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &,  Co.  200  Broadway. 
1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

These  little  works,  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton, strike  us  as  most  appropriate  and  excellent  for  the 
purpose  had  in  view«  no  doubt,  by  author  and  publisher. 
*^  Contentment  Better  than  Wealth**  is  a  charming  gift 
book  for  any  little  boy  or  girl  not  very  far  in  his  or  her 
teens  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  literary  character 
of  the  performance  is  as  attractive  as  the  "outward 
semblance** — which  is  red  and  gold— or  the  title- pag«, 
which  is  just  that  fascinating  mixture  of  crimson,  and 
azure,  and  the  rainbow  generally,  which  takes  captive 
the  youthful  heart.  We  have  been  enabled  scarcely  to 
glance  into  "  Contentment  Better  than  Wealth,**  but  are 
quite  willing,  having  read  the  name  of  Alice  B.  Neal  upon 
the  title-page,  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  She  is 
the  popular  authoress  of  **  No  Such  Word  as  Fail,**  and 
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other  moral  tales;  and  as  "CoaBin  Alice**  has  attained 
to  a  very  gratifying  popularity  with  the  rising  generation. 
We  repeat  that  these  are  jast  the  books  which  children 
love* 


Gardiit  Walks  with  tbb  Posts.  By  C,  if.  Kirk- 
land.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  New  York.  [From  A. 
Bf  orris.  97  Blaiii  Street. 

Mrs;  Kirkland  has  performed  a  sweet  and  graceful  of- 
fice, with  her  accustomed  delicacy  and  judgment,  in  col- 
lecting together  all  the  finest  passages  of  English  poetry 
which  relate  to  '*  the  Garden.**  The  book  itself  is  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet  to  ornament  the  centre-table,  or  diffuse  its 
fragrance  through  the  boudoir.  With  the  ladies  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  great  favorite,  both  for  the  taste  for  flow- 
ers and  the  love  of  poetry  which  distinguish  the  gentler 
sex. 


ume  go  through  another  edition,  we  tmst  the  author  win 
strike  them  out.  Yet  the  work  as  a  whole,  is  excellent, 
possesshig  all  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  fidelity  and  bamor 
without  any  of  bis  tiresoraenesa. 


New 


LiTBS  OF  Wklurgtov  aiid  Pkbl.    From  <be  London 
Timei.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1852. 

The  rery  day  after  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Wellington,  the  London  Times  published  an  elaborate 
and  extended  biography  of  that  great  captain,  filling 
many  columns  of  its  issue.  A  similar  though  less  full 
sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  appeared  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  Commoner's  decease  in  1850.  The  Apple- 
tons  have  brought  out  these  two  efibrts  in  a  handsome 
volume  which  will  no  doubt  have  a  run*  It  is  well  printed 
and  neatly  bound. 


Tbx  PXRSOifAL  ADTRrrvsxs  of  **  Our  Own 
dent  in  Italy,  By  Michaxl  Bukke  HoifAir 
York :  Harper  &>  Brothen.  1858.  [From  A. 
97  Main  Street. 


"Our  own  Correspondent,**  in  his  Italian  campaigns, 
seems  to  have  directed  his  energies,  in  a  special  manner, 
to  the  cookery  and  small-talk  of  the  pleasant  country 
described;  but  mixed  up  with  his  gossip  and  gastrooo- 
my,  there  is  so  much  of  lively  incident  and  stirring  ad- 
venture, connected  with  the  recent  revolutiooa  ia  Italy, 
that  the  book  will  well  reward  perusal. 


Tbs  Ikoustrial  Rksourcxs  of  tbb  SoirrBXRir  and 
WxsTXRir  States.  In  three  volumes.  Volume  first. 
By  /.  Z>.  B.  DeBow,  Published  at  the  office  of  De- 
Bow's  Review,  New-Orleans.  John-street,  New  York, 
East  Bay  and  Broad-streets,  Charleston.  [From  J. 
W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

If  any  one  should  derive  the  impression,  fipom  reading 
the  title  page  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  a  mere  collection 
of  statistics  relating  to  Southern  Commerce,  he  would 
not  only  commit  a  great  mistake,  but  do  gross  injustice 
to  the  indefatigable  and  worthy  author.  Professor  De 
Bow  has  rendered  the  South  a  great  and  essential  ser- 
vice, which  we  trust  will  meet  with  a  better  reward  than 
usually  attends  the  efibrts  of  those  who  labor  in  behalf 
of  the  Southern  people.  We  commend  his  book  most 
cordially  to  the  attention  of  all  who  would  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  resources,  not  only  industrial 
but  moral,  of  the  alaveholding  States. 


Slatxrt  ur  TBS  SotTTBCRH  Statcs.  Bf  a  Candman. 
Cambridge:  John  fiartlatt.    1853. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Boston  for  a  copy  of  this 
well-limed  brochure.  It  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  E.  J.  Priogle,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  a  friend  in  New  England,  in  reply  to  the 
question  **  What  do  you  think  of 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  at 
the  South  7  '*  Mr.  Pringle  writes  with  great  affloence  aod 
perspicuity,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  his  close  aod 
searching  argument,  that  his  mind  has  been  wdl  trained 
in  logical  studies.  We  thank  him  for  the  service  he  bu 
rendered  our  section  of  the  Union  by  so  tboughtfiil  and 
dispassionate  an  effort,  because  we  can  not  help  tbiakiag 
that  any  Northern  man  of  judgment  and  honesty  of  par- 
pose  who  will  read  it,  will  become  convinced  of  ibe  cor- 
rectness of  the  author's  positions.  With  such  wriim  as 
Mr.  Pringle  to  defend  her  institutions,  the  Sooth  needfesr 
nothing  from  the  assaulta  of  fiinaticiam  from  whaierer 
quarter  they  may  come. 


Parisiait  Siqbts  and  Frkv cb  Priitciplks,  ieen  ihrougk 
American  Spectaelea.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   1852.    [From  A.  Morris.  97  Main  Sueet 

Whoever  it  was  that  looked  through  these  "  American 
spectacles"  upon  the  sights  and  scenes  of  the  French 
capital,  saw  them  to  some  purpose,  for  we  have  not  read 
anything  fresher  and  more  entertaining  than  this  book, 
aince  Sanderson's  lime.  There  are  some  marked  indeli- 
cacies which  had  been  better  omitted,  and  should  the  vol- 


OoR  Iron  Roads:  Tlteir  Hiatorf,  Conttnuiion  eoi 
Social  Infiueneee,  By  Frxdkrick  S.  Wauias. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  London:  Ingram, Cooks 
and  Co.,  237,  Strand.  18G2.  New  York:  fiangi,  Bra. 
&L  Co.    [From  Hairold  d^  Mumy,  Broad  Street. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  Railway  System  ofEsgluMl 
is  discussed  in  this  beautiful  volume  at  considerabieleogth. 
aod  with  a  perfect  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  saibw 
of  the  subject  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Every  thinf  cos* 
nected  with  the  '  Iron  Road,'  the  motive  power,  the  ctf> 
riages,  tunnels,  viaducts,  bridges,  excavations,  &c.,  &.C., 
is  accurately  described,  and  illustrated  by  a  spirited  vood 
engraving.  There  is  some  very  pleasant  reading  io  lbs 
volume,  a  sort  of  branch  road,  upon  which  the  ita^er  it 
carried,  now  and  then,  by  a  switch  deflecting  the  uiio  of 
his  thoughts  from  the  main  track,  and  sending  him  aJonc 
through  flowery  valleys  and  quiet  retreats.  The  work 
belongs  to  the  series  of  the  *' London  lUostratedLibnr;" 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken  wiiii  praiw. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Santa  Casa  da  MUericordia— Orphan  Asy- 
lum— Foundling  Hospiial-^Populatian  of  Rio 
deJcmeiro— 'Charity  of  Roman  Catholics— Med- 
ical education — Medical  practitioners — Courts 
fnartial-^Character  of  sailors— Progress  of  Rio 
dt  Jcauiro. 

May  12 A.  Visited  several  of  the  pablic  char- 
ities. The  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia,  founded 
in  the  year  1582,  is  a  charity  hospital  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  accommodate  about  400  beds. 
Without  distinction  of  country,  color,  religion  or 
sex,  ail  who  are  sick  and  in  want  are  admitted 
witboat  question.  The  patients  are  supplied 
with  good  medici^  and  surgical  attendance,  diet, 
medicines  and  lodging.  It  is  of  course  resorted 
to  by  the  miserable  and  destitute,  and  they  find 
relief,  though  the  furniture  and  provision  for 
them  are  of  the  plainest  kind.  The  institution 
seems  to  be  well  managed  and  is  cleanly  kept. 

It  is  endowed  and  its  annual  income  is  about 
188,580,666  reis,  equal  to  about  $95,000 ;  and 
its  ordinary  ezpencfes  are  about  $65,000.  Re- 
cently the  building  has  been  repaired,  and  con- 
siderably extended  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000. 
The  number  of  patients  admitted  is  about  5,000 
every  year,  of  which  nearly  one  fourth  die.  The 
interments  in  the  Campo  Santo  or  Potter*s  field 
connected  with  the  institution  for  the  year  1847, 
ivere  1,539  free  persons  and  1,839  slaves,  or  an 
^^KSregate  of  3,374. 

Connected  with  this  establishment  is  an  Or- 
phan Asylum,  commenced  in  the  year  1739, 
irhich  is  maintained  at  annual  cost  of  about 
$15,000.  The  number  of  orphans  in  it  varies 
from  40  to  50.  They  are  received  at  all  periods 
of  minority,  and  when  they  attain  a  proper  age 
the  males  are  taught  trades,  and  the  giHs,  when 
they  marry,  receive  a  small  dower  to  enable  them 
to  begin  the  world.  The  marriage  portion  may 
have  some  influence  in  procuring  husbands  for 
these  parentless  maidens.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  are 
transferred  from  another  branch  of  this  **  Holy 
House  of  Mercy/* — the  Foundling  Hospital, 
which  seems  to  carry  oa  an  extensive  business. 
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In  the  year  1847,  the  number  admitted  on  the 
wheel  was  594 ;  many  of  them  had  been  badly 
treated,  some  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
17  were  actually  dead ;  and  they  were  of  ages 
from  a  few  days  up  to  even  eleven  years  old. 
During  the  year  228  were  discharged,  360  died, 
and  91  remained  in  the  house,  besides  467,  be* 
tween  the  ages  of  7  and  8,  who  were  boarding 
at  the  charge  of  the  hospital.*^ 

This  gives  a  proportion  of  lyarly  three  found- 
lings yearly  to  every  thousand  of  the  populatioa 
which  is  170,000,  as  follows : 

Brazilians,  native  or  adopted,      60.000 
Strangers,  of  all  nations,  25,000 

Slaves  of  every  color  and  sex,    85,000 

170.000 

These  figures  tell  a  story  about  the  morality  of 
the  good  people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  should 
not  be  compared  with  the  morality  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect,  because  we  have  no  re- 
cord to  show  precisely  how  many  illegitimates, 
if  any,  exist  among  us.  Setting  aside  the  reli- 
gious view  of  the  subject,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  and  considered  simply  in  relation  to  leg- 
islative policy,  what  influence  does  the  existence 
of  a  Foundling  hospital  exercise  on  the  commu- 
nity ?  The  argument  most  prominent  in  favor 
of  such  an  institution,  is  that  it  removes  all  the 
motives  which  are  supposed  to  lead  to  the  per- 
petration of  infanticide,  and  thus  far  contributea 
to  the  augmentation  and  preservation  of  popn- 
lation,  which  is  the  measure,  all  things  being 
equal,  of  national  strength.  For  this  last  reasout 
legislators  have  always  endeavored  to  enact  laws, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  holy 
institution  of  marriage.  Among  the  effects  of 
this  common  endeavor  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  public  opinion,  a  public  seatimeat  which  dis- 
countenances bastardy,  and  degrades  women  in 
social  estimation  when,  through  persuasion  or 
force,  they  become  mothersi  without  legal  or  reli- 
gious sanction.  A  female  thus  unfortunate  re- 
ceives no  sympathy  from  her  own  sex ;  not  one 
connives  at  her  error  by  silence,  or  utters  one 
word  in  pity  or  in  extenuation ;  she  is  doomed 
to  shame  and  to  feel  that  the  finger  of^scorn  or 
condemnation  is  pointed  at  her  and  follows  her 

*  See  Almanak  Admimstrativo,  Mercantil  e  iodustrial 
da  Corte  e  Proviocia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1848.  Annuario 
Politico  do  Brazil.  1848. 
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through  life.  This  castigation  has  no  limit,  and 
to  a  sensitive  mind  may  be  intolerable ;  and 
rather  than  attempt  to  endure  it,  the  miserable 
woman  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  social  appro- 
bation or  character,  may  seek  to  hide  a  mon- 
etrons  offence  by  perpetrating  the  darkest  crime> 
At  the  moment  she  determines  to  murder  her 
own  child,  maternal  fondness,  one  of  the  wisest 
of  Nature's  boon«,  succumbs  in  an  agonizing 
conflict  with  love  of  approbation,  often  cultiva- 
ted to  excess,  and  the  woman  no  longer  compre- 
hends the  wickedness  of  the  deed  she  contem- 
plates; the  fear  of  God  is  lost  in  an  irrational 
dread  of  social  censure. 

Maternal  love  is  not  contingent  upon  social 
contrivance.  The  attraction  which  binds  the 
mother  to  her  offspring,  has  no  dependence  upon 
statutory  or  conventional  rules;  it  is  as  much  an 
attribute  derived  from  natural  cause  as  the  foun- 
tain of  liquid  uoarishment  prepared  under  phy- 
siological laws  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  new 
born  animal.  The  expression  of  maternal  in- 
stinct or  aiTeetion  may  be  stifled  by  fear  of  rep- 
robation, and  yet  the  instinct  be  not  extinguished ; 
even  where  priestly  work  and  ceremony  have 
not  made  ready  the  soil. 

The  rules  of  society  are  somewhat  responsible 
for  the  cruel  dilemma  in  which  women  find  them- 
selves, when  they  forget  the  conventional  cus- 
toms established  for  the  protection  of  their  inno- 
cence, and  yield  to  false  promises  under  the  most 
bewitching  influence  that  sways  humanity  in  its 
youth.  Departure  from  the  moral  code  should 
not  be  encouraged ;  but  we  are  not  forbiddeb  to 
pity  the  frailties  and  misfortunes  of  our  fellow- 
beings  ?  For  certain  unfortunates,  a  foundling 
hospital  is  an  institution  of  mercy,  because  it 
opens  a  way  to  save  life,  and  to  shield  them  from 
endless  degradation :  but  it  does  not  take  away 
the  fear  of  shame,  encourage  a  repetition  of  the 
error,  or  release  them  from  penitential  suffering. 
Who  appreciates  the  distress  of  an  unhappy 
mother  while  she  stealthily,  at  a  silent  hour  of 
the  night,  approaches  the  friendly  wheel,  to  de- 
posit upon  it  her  first-born,  to  be  conveyed  away 
from  her  embrace  forever  to  hired  bands  ?  Who 
sympathizes  with  her  heart's  tumult  while  she 
beholds  the  wheel  turning  from  her  with  what 
might  have  been  a  treasured  blessing  if  man  had 
been  but  true :  or  while  she  pursues  the  dark 
road  from  the  hospital,  where  her  heart  is,  to  her 
borne  where  her  peace  is  no  longer,  for  she  must 
now  strive  to  hide  her  sorrow  in  an  assumed  de- 
portment of  content  ?  She  will  never  see  her 
infant  smile  in  its  mother's  face;  yet,  she  hopes 
and  believes  that  ft  thrives  under  the  care  of  some 
strange  nurse,  even  though  it  may  have  died. 
Surely  even  a  most  wanton  fault  is  somewhat 
expiated  by  such  mental  anxieties. 


The  frailties  and  imperfections  of  humanity, 
particularly  those  which  spring  from  physiologi- 
cal condition,  may  be  in  some  degree  provided 
for.  A  foundling  hospital  is  a  result  of  Chris- 
tian mercy  and  of  Cbirstian  pity,  and  is  an  io- 
stitntion,  it  is  believed,  peculiar  to  Christian  com- 
munities. While  it  is  a  monoaseDt  of  Cbristiaa 
charity,  it  is  a  record  of  human  weakness.  It  is 
true  our  notions  do  not,  at  least  in  Philadelphia, 
countenance  such  an  institution  by  name,  though 
it  exists  in  fact.  The  newspapers  occasionally 
announce  that  infants  deposited  at  the  doors  of 
citizens  have  been  conveyed  to  the  alms-house. 
Such  an  institution  seems  to  be  necessary  in  every 
populous  city ;  and  its  existence  ought  not  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  prejudicial  to  morality  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  penitentiaries  and  jails*  which  are 
established  to  protect  society  from  the  acts  of  the 
vicious  and  violent.  I  confess  that  at  first,  the 
existence  of  a  foundling  hospital  seemed  to  me  a 
proof  of  laxity  of  morals  as  well  as  of  female  im- 
purity in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  hot  farther 
examination  has  induced  a  belief  that  sach  an 
inference  Is  unjust  and  unphilosophical.  The 
existence  of  a  prison  does  not  increase  the  nam- 
ber  of  criminals ;  the  existence  of  a  fonndliog 
institution  is  not  likely  to  render  women  indifier- 
ent  to  the  chances  of  deception  and  shame ;  on 
the  contrary  it  may  stand  like  a  gibbet  to  warn 
against  indulgence  of  paseion. 

The  hospital  of  Pedro  II.,  founded  in  1841, 
embraces  a  department  for  the  treatmeat  of  the 
insane;  the  number  under  treatmeat  averages 
about  forty  annually. 

The  whole  of  this  hospital  eetablbbment  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  holy  brotherhood— ir- 
mandadeda  Misericordia — and  ia  sopported  by 
the  extensive  revenues  of  the  fraternity,  assisted 
by  the  profits  of  two  lotteriea  every  year,  and  be- 
quests from  private  individuals.  There  is  in  this 
institution  an  example  of  the  practical  charity 
which  constitutes  a  prominent  featare  of  the  Re- 
man* Catholic  religion.  There  in  no  religkNM 
sect  of  Christians  who  give  more  liberallj,  or 
attend  more  faithfully  to  the  wanta  of  the  peer, 
the  alBicted,  the  wretched  and  the  deatitota.  In* 
deed,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  cbaritabit,  an 
alms-giving  people  in  all  coontriea,  and  la  tfaif 
respect  there  is  no  sect  or  denomination  o(  Chris- 
tians who  do  so  much  to  alleviate  affliction.  WIio 
has  not  heard  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity?  We 
find  no  similar  sisterhood  belonging  to  any  other 
christian  sect  than  the  Roman  Catholic* 

In  the  Misericordia  I  met  an  English  wonao 
in  the  capacity  of  nurse :  she  stated  to  one  tiiat 
she  had  resided  in  the  hospital  seventeen  jnn 
at  a  monthly  salary  of  ten  milreie,  about  five 
dollara 
The  military  hospital,  which  I  found  in  %ood 
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ord«r,  cMttaioedl  oae  hundred  and  BUMty-DiBe 
patieots,  bel«Bfiog  to  tbat  portion  of  the  Brg- 
zUimn  amy  stationed  la  and  about  Rio. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  medical  ed- 
ucacion.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  all  the 
braoches  and  eatends  through  a  period  of  seven 
years.  The  effect  of  this  long  probation  is  to  fill 
the  metropolis  with  practitioners,  while  there  is 
a  dearth  of  them  in  the  rural  districts.  Yonog 
men  from  the  country,  who  enter  the  medical 
college,  become  attached  te  the  capital  by  long 
residence,  and  after  graduatioo  seldom  return  to 
their  homes.  The  system  of  medical  education 
MB  esclnsively  French. 

The  medical  faculty  consists  of  a  director  and 
tweaty-two  professors,  who  seem  to  be  divided 
•o  as  to  take  up  the  students  in  classes  of  the 
firat,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth yeara. 

According  to  a  register  before  me  for  1848,  the 
city  contains  178  practitioners  of  medicine,  of 
which  number  11  are  homeopaths,  besidee  12 
female  practioners,  9  dentists  and  76  apotheca- 
ries. Among  them  is  a  surgeon  of  the  army  who 
has  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Besides  all 
these  of  name  and  habitation,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
full  proportion  of  quacks  ^nd  nostrum  venders, 
who  always  find  prey  among  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  ever  found  in  large  populations. 

The  social  standing  of  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  care  bestowed  in  securing  professional 
knowledge.  Thorough  education  and  compe- 
tent knowledge  must  attract  respect  from  all  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  skilful  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  a  community.  The 
length  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
seven  successive  courses  of  a  year  each,  is  stri- 
kingly in  contrast  with  the  three  years'  study 
generally  required  in  the  United  States.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  hot  climate,  more  time 
is  probably  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  work,  than  in  temperate  regions  where 
men  seem  to  enjoy  much  greater  nervous  endu- 
ranjce,  and  are  capable  of  greater  mental  efforts, 
without  unfortunate  results  to  health.  The  labor 
of  the  brain,  when  pushed,  rapidly  exhausts  the 
physical  powers;  and,  if  long  continued,  destroys 
health. 

The  science  of  human  anatomy,  which  em- 
braces all  that  can  be  known  of  the  form  and 
relations  of  the  multitude  of  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  human  body;  the  science  of  human  phys- 
iology which  embraces  the  study  of  the  actions 
or  functions  of  these  parts,  separately  as  well  as 
conjointly ;  the  science  of  chemistry  which  studies 
tbe  actions  and  reactions  of  matter,  in  its  simple 
and  compound  conditions,  and  leads  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  animal  and  ve- 


getable and  mineral  materials,  include  only  the 
elementary  principles  on  which  practical  medi- 
cine and  surgery  are  based.    One  who  attempts 
to  adjust  displaced  bones,  remove  diseased  parts, 
or  to  obviate  the  destructive  influence  of  wounds 
on  life,  without  knowing  tbe  form,  relations  and 
functions  of  organs,  is  dishonest  and  unworthy  of 
public  confidence.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
one  who  prescribes  treatment  for  maladies  with- 
out being  able  to  distinguish  one  from  tbe  other, 
or  without  any  adequate  conception  of  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  tbe  body 
are  effected,  or  how  various  kinds  of  inanimate 
matter  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  may 
modify  the  functions  of  its  organs  and  its  gen- 
eral condition.    A  worn  bucket  or  a  wash-tub, 
are  confided  to  the  cooper  for  repairs,  for  few  have 
enough  effrontery  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  his 
craft;  few  men  who  have  not  learned  the  art,  have 
vanity  enough  to  endeavor  to  replace  a  broken  or 
dislocated  wheel  in  a  watch;  but  if  a  child  or 
adult  member  of  the  family  fall  sick,  he  is  freely 
confided  to  the  influence  of  a  nostrum,  or  tbe 
untrained  judgment  of  any  one  of  the  neighbors 
or  friends  who  will  suggest  a  remedy.    Compli- 
cated and  difllcult  as  the  laws  of  life  in  health  and 
disease  are   admitted  to  be  by   all  persons  of 
thoughtful  intelligence,  a  very  great  many  per- 
sons in  every  community  are  ever  i^eady  to  ad- 
vise the  means  of  restoring  impaired  or  lost  func- 
tions of  organs  to  healthful  action.    Their  igno- 
rance renders  them  fearless;  and  they  deal  with 
poisonous  remedies  and  disease  with  less  diffi- 
dence than  the  best  educated  and  most  experi- 
enced physicians.   They  regard  disease  as  an  en- 
tity, a  sort  of  malevolent  spirit,  possessed  of  depth 
and  breadth  and  length  and  weight,  which  may 
be  destroyed  or  expelled  through  means  of  a  drug. 
They  are  unable  to  conceive  that  this  notion  is 
false,  and  all  tbe  reasonings  based  upon  it  are 
untrue;  they  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that 
disease  is  merely  an  untoward  modification  of 
healthy  action  of  an  organ  or  organs— simply  a 
condition.    So   long   as   people   are    iguorant 
enough  to  hazard  life  and  health  by  accepting 
advice  from  any  one  who  may  volunteer  to  be- 
stow it,  so  long  will  tbe  various  sorts  of  pretend- 
ers in  the  art  of  healing  meet  with  encourage- 
ment and  success.  The  homeopath  who  pretends 
that  one  ten  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  tobacco 
exerts  more  influence  on  the  body  than  a  nostril 
full  of  snuff,  or  mouthful  of  the  best  '*  Honey 
Dew,"  is  not  a  greater  impostor  on  credulity  than 
those  who  pretended  to  ascertain  from  medial 
communication  with  the  eternal  soul  of  William 
Penn,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  political  con- 
solidation of  the  city  and  incorporated  districts 
of  Philadelphia.    It  is  lamentable  ta  see  how 
falsehood  and  credulity  conspire  to  delude  and 
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eheat  the  people  iii  medicine,  in  snidery,  in  pol- 
itics, and  even  in  religion,  and  how  little  encour- 
agement masses  of  men  giro  to  absolute  truth 
aud  integrity. 

For  thirty  years  and  more,  the  system  of  med- 
ical education  pursued  in  the  United  States,  has 
tended  to  lessen  the  amount  of  knowledge  requir- 
ed by  colleges  to  secure  the  diploma,  a  certificate 
to  the  public,  that  their  alumni  respectively  were 
true  men,  worthy  of  confidence  and  trust  in  ail 
things  pertaining  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  re- 
moTing  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  thirty  years 
since  it  was  ascertained  in  the  military  services 
of  the  country,  that  the  diploma  of  colleges  is 
not  a  reliable  document,  and  that  this  certificate, 
purporting  to  embody  the  testimony  of  trustees 
and  professors,  men  elevated  to  their  positions 
in  consequence  of  their  integrity  and  learning, 
could  not  bo  trusted.  Hence  the  government,  for 
once  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day, 
disregarded  the  diploma,  and  employed  only  such 
persons  in  the  medical, department  of  the  army 
and  navy,  as  were  pronounced  competent  by 
boards  of  experienced  medical  officers,  appoint- 
ed to  examine  them.  In  the  early  days  of  these 
examinations,  not  one- fourth  of  the  candidates 
examined  were  found  qualified,  and  even  now 
not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  examinates 
•re  passed;  yet,  all  or  nearly  all  who  present 
themselves  are  armed  with  diplomas  or  certificates 
to  the  public  that  they  are  fully  instructed  and 
capable  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  as  oc- 
easion  may  require. 

Still  the  evil  goes  on.  Medical  schools  are 
multiplied  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Union ; 
they  resort  to  various  means  to  attract  the  pupils, 
and  in  some  instances,  they  rival  each  other  in 
facility  of  granting  diplomas.  Such  institutions 
believe  they  find  both  their  renown  and  profit  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  rather  than  in 
the  learning  of  their  graduates.  A  nd  this  system 
is  tending  to  lessen  the  respectability  of  the  med- 
ical profession,  and  to  encourage  quackery,  im- 
posture and  credulity;  and  the  only  hope  of  irra- 
dicating  this  state  of  things  is  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  will  in  time,  perhaps, 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  true  character  of 
certain  institutions  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
teaching  medical  science,  are  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  and  indirectly  colluding  to 
poison  and  kill  innocent  members  of  the  commu- 
oity.  If  the  influence  of  the  respected  and  re- 
spectable members  of  the  profession,  prove  un- 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public  from  such  impos- 
tors, a  general  law,  Inhibiting  any  person  from 
practising  medicine  or  surgery  for  profit,  except 
by  license  obtained  on  the  certificate  of  boards  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Executive  or  Legis- 
lative authority  of  the  States  respectively,  might 


be  effectual.  The  profits  of  such  a  board  shoold 
be  independent  of  the  result  of  the  examinatioo. 
Its  members  should  look  only  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  without  fearer  favor  of  can- 
didates for  license  to  practise. 

Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  notwithstandiog 
the  evils  and  abuses  to  which  our  system  is  ob- 
noxious, our  country  affords  abundant  fecilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  medical  science.  A  proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  skill  of  our  physicians  and 
the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  our  surgeons ;  they 
are  not  surpassed  in  any  other  country. 

May  I5tk. — Dined  with  an  English  resident 
who  has  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  gar- 
den, in  a  district  called  Larangeira.  I  went  cot 
in  an  omnibus  drawn  by  four  mules.  A  ticket 
secures  a  seat,  so  that  the  passengers  are  never 
crowded. 

A  few  days  since,  a  personal  misnnderstand- 
ing  occurred  between  two  gentlemen  of  the  ntvj, 
at  an  evening  entertainment.  They  exchanged 
angry  words,  and  at  one  time  the  quarrel  looked 
serious,  but  the  difficulty  was  composed  before 
returning  to  their  respective  ships.  Unfo^tonat^ 
ly,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  was  so  represented 
to  the  Commodore,  that  he  determined  the  affair 
should  be  investigated  before  a  Court-martial. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  belonged  to  a  staiT-corfM. 
and  the  other  to  the  line.  According  to  costom, 
the  court  was  composed  of  officers  of  the  line 
exclusively:  the  staff*  had  no  representative  is  it. 
The  investigation  resulted  In  a  reprimaod  to 
each. 

Courts-martial  are  formed  and  condocted  is  a 
manner  very  much  at  variance  and  often  in  con- 
flict with  the  rules  which  govern  civil  tribooali. 
A  court  may  be  convened  by  the  accuser,  who 
may  also  be  a  witness,  as  well  aa  any  member 
of  the  court  detailed  by  him. 

Naval  courts-martial,  under  the  Statute  of 
April  23,  1800,  *'for  the  better  governmeot  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,"  may  coDsist  of 
any  number  not  less  than  five  nor  more  tbio 
thirteen  members,  who  most  be  '*  officers;^'  aod 
they  must  be  of  the  class  styled  commissioned, 
because  the  act  provides  that  **  the  senior  officer 
shall  preside,  the  others  ranking  agreeably  to  tbe 
daU  of  their  commiisionB.^*  The  habitoal  con- 
struction is  to  form  a  court  exclusively  of  coo* 
mission  officers  of  the  line ;  commissioned  offieen 
of  the  staff*  departmento  are  not  detailed  fortbs 
duty,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  or  ipi- 
rit  of  the  law  to  prevent  either  medical  offiren. 
or  pursers,  or  chaplains,  from  serving.  AM 
the  year  1828  or  1829,  Commodore  Jacob  Jonei 
detailed  a  mixed  court,  which  included  medical 
officers  and  pursers  for  the  trial  of  a  eoiiN> 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder.  He  irtf  con- 
demned and  executed* 
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Betides  the  memberB,  a  eourt  includes  a  Judge 
Adrocate,  whose  duty  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record 
of  the  proceedings,  aud  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, advise  the  court  as  to  the  law,  and  to  se- 
cure the  prisoner  a  fair  trial.  The  judge  adro- 
cate  may  be  a  citizen.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
foreign  stations,  to  select  a  commodore's  secreta- 
ry, a  surgeon,  or  a  purser,  for  this  duty. 

The  finding  of  courts- martial  is  determined  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  except  in  cases  involving 
loss  of  life,  when  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  is  required.  The  judge  ad- 
vocate has  no  vote. 

Tbo  members  and  judge  advocate  swear  to 
keep  secret  the  opinions  and  votes  of  each  other, 
and  not  divulge  the  sentence  of  the  court  until 
approved  by  the  proper  authority. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  courts-martial  are,  in 
fact,  courts  of  justice ;  they  are  regarded  rather  as 
courts  of  discipline;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  com- 
moa  iourests  and  subordination  of  the  military 
body  sbeuU  he  kept  in  view  by  the  members  in 
all  cases.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
on  the  subordination  and  discipline  of  the  ship 
or  squadron,  or  of  a  post,  is  ever  to  be  taken  into 
eon8iderati4Mi.  It  is  on  this  principle,  perhaps, 
that  mildness  or  severity  of  condemnation  ia 
measured  by  the  grade  and  rack  of  the  accused ; 
it  is  a  very  common  notion  iu  the  service,  among 
juniors  especially,  that  a  captain  will  be  acquit- 
ted on  charges  which  would  cashier  a  midship- 
man, and  that  a  private  would  be  flogged  for  al- 
leged faults,  which  a  court  would  dismiss  as  fri- 
volous if  charged  against  a  commission  officer. 
It  has  been  tritely,  though  in  some  degree, 
truly  said,  **  there  is  no  law  for  post  captains." 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  vigor  of  military 
law  increases  with  inferiority  until  it  descends  to 
privates,  who  generally  experience  its  full  force. 
And  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  until  the  system 
is  modified ;  until  the  antiquated  and  barbarous 
law  of  1800  is  remodelled  so  far  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
devise  a  law  which,  while  democratic  in  its  gen- 
eral features,  may  be  still  sufficiently  aristocratic 
to  meet  ail  the  requirements  of  military  disci- 
pline? Let  those  interested  in  the  question, 
think  well  of  it  before  answering. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  a  captain  occupies  a  position  which  is  often 
beset  by  difficulties,  which  require  judgment  and 
skill  to  avoid.  He  may  have  associated  under 
his  command,  naturally  discontented  or  insubor- 
dinate spirits,  who  constantly  watch  his  actions, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  something  to  cen- 
snre ;  or,  some  may  be  negligent,  heedless,  indo- 
cile, and  if  he  should  be  intolerant  of  irregulari- 
ties, he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  resistance  of 
authority,  and  to  find  rebuke  to  beget  recrimina- 


tion. Men  rarely  possess  sufficient  virtue  to  re* 
cognize  misconduct  in  themselves  when  pointed 
out ;  and  even  when  convicted  of  faults,  the  spi- 
rit of  subordination  is  rarely  enough  to  indues 
them  to  submit  to  just  censure  or  punishment. 
In  a  word,  few  men  are  competent  judges  of  the 
propriety  of  their  own  conduct,  if  it  be  in  the  least 
degree  defective.  M  any  instances  of  officers  who 
attempt  to  justify  their  own  disobedience,  might 
be  cited;  but  it  is  most  dangerous  to  military  dis- 
cipline to  permit  even  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess to  excuse  or  palliate  any  violation  of  or- 
ders. 

A  naval  or  military  community,  large  or  smallt 
includes  two  very  distinct  classes  of  men:  a  class 
of  officers  who  are  educated,  intelligent,  possess- 
ed of  sensibilities  quick  to  the  influence  of  praise 
or  censure,  and  governed  generally  in  their  eon- 
duct  by  sentiments  of  honor,  truth  and  integrity* 
In  fact,  unless  men  have  these  attributes,  they 
should  be  considered  not  qualified  to  hold  a  coaftr 
mission  in  military  service,  because  the  country 
cannot  safely  repose  confidence  and  trust  in  any 
who  are  not  scrupulously  observant  of  the  high- 
est code  of  morals  in  every  respect.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  theory,  humanity  is  imperfect ;  mea 
of  defective  moral  constitution  will,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  become  official  associates  of 
military  bodies,  and  when  admitted,  it  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  eject  them.  Yet  this  is  not 
more  true  of  military,  than  it  is  of  religious  or- 
ganizations. Vicious,  dishonest,  untruthful  men 
have,  again  and  again,  long  held  distinguished 
positions  iu  every  church,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
right  minded  people.  Delinquent  bishops  and 
priests  are  found  among  Christians  of  every  de- 
nomination ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  therefore 
the  principles  of  Christianity  are  defective  or  in 
any  measure  responsible.  The  difficulty  proba- 
bly rests  on  the  merciful  forbearance,  degenera- 
ting almost  into  a  frivolous  sentimentality,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  extend  to  evil  doers  of  every 
grade  and  class.  There  is  probably  too  little  se-  . 
verity  exercised  towards  delinquents  and  trick- 
sters of  every  shade,  who  hold  positions  of  trust* 
power,  and  patronage,  as  well  as  towards  cheats, 
thieves,  burglars  and  assassins,  from  the  lowest 
walks  of  life.  While  such  notions  govern  men 
in  civil  life  iu  their  conduct  towards  those  who 
disregard  legislative  acts,  as  well  as  religious  and 
moral  laws,  at  the  cost  of  peace,  of  property  and 
of  life,  it  is  unreasonable  todemaud  a  higher  tone 
among  military  officers.  Still,  it  is  hoped,  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  no  exceptionable 
man  can  be  retained  in  the  officiality  of  the  navy 
or  array  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  class  above  alluded  to,  includes  pri- 
vates of  every  grade  and  name.  In  the  navj, 
they  are  drawn  from  the  least  intelligent  aud  least 
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cultivated  of  our  fellow  eitnens;  and  from  a  bo- 
tioa  that  a  rigid  and  eiact  administration  of  sum- 
mary law  and  pnoisliment,  enabled  the  officers  to 
eoacrol  the  most  yioleat,  vicioas  and  disorderly, 
some  of  the  very  worst  of  men  are  foond  in  the 
naval  service,  and  placed  there,  too,  through  the 
agency «r  connivance  of  civil  officers  in  our  large 
cities.  Often,  muscular  power  and  robust  health 
are  their  sole  qualification  and  recommendation. 
StiH,  chore  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  true- 
hearted,  brave  and  respectable  men,  who  only 
lack  cukivatioB  and  knowledge  to  make  them 
equal  -to  the  besC  Among  them  are  men  of  rude 
■lanneiis  and  rough  exteriors,  whose  truth  and 
integnty  are  beyond  contamination;  yet  these 
hrave  bellows  are  exposed  to  injustice  and  impo- 
ailioa  iliroogh  the  system  which  makes  them 
mess -mates  and  companions  of  such  as  are  only 
fit  to  Ihe  inmates  of  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

The  character  of  sailors  is  not  commonly  un- 
4eratond  by  cciisens,  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
|)eCttMaricies  are  acquired  from  living  very  much 
at  sea.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  eccentricity,  or 
laome  biemish  of  mental  or  moral  constitution, 
mrhich  leads  men  to  prefer  the  inconvenience  and 
idangers  o€  a  life  on  the  ocean,  to  the  more  stable 
vocations  on  shore.  Thriftless  people,  who  lack 
entirely  the  power  of  self-control  and  require  su- 
perintendence of  others,  find  the  profession  of  a 
ceaman  congenial  to  their  careless,  heedless,  im- 
provident dispositions*  It  is  not  unusual  for  men 
(o  make  a  three  years*  cruise  and  return  home 
with  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  which 
they  squander  in  the  most  absurd  and  wanton 
niauner  in  a  week.  Their  lavish  expenditure 
for  the  time  passes  for  generosity,  a  virtue  which 
is  not  common  amongst  them ;  for  these  very  men 
during  a  cnitse,  resort  co  various  expedients,  and 
often  manifest  a  most  miserly  passion,  to  accu- 
mulate money,  to  spend  in  the  gratification  of 
the  lowest  propensities  of  our  nature.  They  are 
attracted  by  all  the  vices,  without  the  least  power 
of  resistance,  and  possess  so  little  intelligence 
that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  oiie  who 
chooses  to  plunder  them  of  their  hardly  earned 
wages,  by  catering  to  their  lusts  and  vicious  in- 
clinations. Yet,  under  these  defects  of  character, 
we  find  many  excellent  qualities.  It  is  not  un- 
eoiitnoa  to  find  men  who,  while  they  do  not  hes- 
itate to  pilfer  and  lie,  are  yet  as  true  as  steel  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger;  who  will  fear- 
lessly risk  their  own  lives  to  succor  a  fellow  be- 
ing in  peril;  men  who  would  not  betray  a  mess- 
mate under  any  circumstances,  and  whose  con- 
duct is  thus  far  strictly  honorable  among  tbem- 
aelves,  bat  at  the  same  time  false  to  others.  To 
cheat  a  rogue  is,  in  their  estimation,  commend- 
able; hot  to  defraud  one  who  is  considered  a 
^ood-fellow,  is  disgraceful.    But  such  character- 


tstica  are  not  necessarily  the  oflspnng  of  the 
sea ;  they  have  their  origin  and  acquire  tfaeir  full 
growth  on  shore.  It  may  be  said  in  a  word,  that 
ignorant  men  who  are  naturally  thriftless  and 
prodigal ;  men  entirely  destitute  of  business  ca- 
pacity, and  living  an  uncertain,  precarious  life, 
and  the  same  time  possessed  of  active,  warm 
temperaments,  form  the  class  of  common  sailors. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  very  rarely  accnmnlate  pro- 
perty, or  grow  rich. 

It  will  be  perceived  a  man-of-war  ia  indeed  a 
microcosm,  which  embraces  ail  the  virtues  and 
vices,  common  to  men  in  every  situation  of  life, 
which  require  to  be  restrained  and  encouraged  ac- 
cording to  their  moral  condition  and  condaet. 
The  objects  for  which  they  are  employed  and 
paid,  require  prompt  and  almost  nnhmited  obe- 
dience to  legal  authority. 

The  mode  of  controlling  such  a  baterogeneoas 
company,  without  brutalizing,  ia  difficult  to  de- 
viae.  Is  the  present  court-martial  system  best, 
all  things  considered,  to  attain  the  object  in  view; 
or  is  it  susceptible  of  improvement  without  haz- 
ard to  discipline  ?  It  Is  certain  that  a  tribunal 
for  the  adjudication  of  questions  growing  out  of 
the  infraction  of  law,  is  as  necessary  on  board 
ships-of-war,  as  in  communities  on  land.  Au- 
thority to  control  and  chastise  to  a  limited  extent, 
may  properly  rest  in  an  individual,  the  captain ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  be  should  be  legally 
an  autocrat  to  decide  all  questions  which  may 
arise.  Tribunals  or  courts  of  some  kind  are  ne- 
cessary. They  should  embrace  all  the  intelli- 
gence and  moral  character  the  community  can 
command.  For  this  reason,  it  is  wise  that  the 
members  of  the  highest  tribunal  should  be  select- 
ed from  the  grades  of  commissioned  ofiicers  ex- 
clusively. It  is  presumable  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  have  acquired,  from  experience,  the 
general  knowledge  of  military  discipline,  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  investigate  cases  which 
involve  infraction  of  military  laws.  The  func- 
tions of  members  of  courts-martial,  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  jurymen  in  cases  in  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  assess  damages ;  they  are  re- 
quired to  determine  as  to  the  facts  of  a  cause, 
and  then  to  form  a  sentence  accordingly,  under 
the  provisions  of  law.  If  this  position  is  troe, 
and  the  writer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is,  commis- 
sion officers  of  the  staff-departments,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  line,  may  be  competent  and  efficieot 
members  of  military  courts.  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  objection,  that  staff-officera  are  not  mil- 
itary men,  and  therefore,  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  discipline  and  subordination.  It  ia  not 
snpposable  that  a  man  of  intelligence  and  gen- 
eral information  can  pass  ten  or  fifteen  yean  of 
life,  in  close  association  with  military  acu,  and 
participating  in  themi  without  acquiring  all  tb* 
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military  knowledge  requisite  to  appreciate  diso* 
bedience,  negligeace,  or  disrespect  to  superiors, 
which  constitute  nine  times  out  often  the  gist  of 
the  charges  submitted  to  courts  for  investigation. 
Surelj  medical  ofScers,  chaplains,  pursers  and 
engineers,  are  as  capable  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes offences  against  morals,  such  as  dronken- 
neae,  falsehood,  theft,  &c.,  as  officers  of  the  line  ? 
Id  criminal  cases  they  would  be  as  able  to  deter- 
mine on  facts  and  to  apply  the  law,  as  any  other 
commissioned  officers.     For  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, the  practice  of  proscribing  staff-offi- 
cers io  the  navy  from  participating  in  the  consti- 
tution of  courts-martial,  is  nnreasonable,  and  is 
not  sanctioned  either  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
existing  law.     It  is  not  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
onr    civil    institutions,   that    any   class    should 
be  proscribed  from  representation  in  our  courts 
of  justice;  though  some  classes  may  be  excused 
from  serving  on  juries,  no  one  is  considered  pos- 
itively ineligible  to  those  duties.    Lawyers  and 
physicians  are  always  excused  from  common  ju- 
ry duties,  on  account  of  their  professional  con- 
nections and  relations  to  the  community,  hut 
they  are  not  proscribed  as  ineligible,  or  as  incom- 
petent.    We  recognise  no  such  caste  distinctions 
on  land,  and  why  should  we  in  the  navy,  recog- 
nise any  one  class  of  grades  as  exclusively  fitted, 
to  aid  in  the  administration  of  law  ?     There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  vocation  or  pursuits 
of  officers  of  the  line,  to  qualify  them  above  all 
others  in  the  service,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
evidence  in  any  case  whatever;  and  nothing  in 
the  vocations  of  staff-officers  to  unfit  them  to  per- 
ceive the  force  of  testimony,  and  to  arrive  at  just 
conclosions  from  the  statements  of  witnesses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  constant  habit  of  most  staff 
officers,  to  study  the  value  of  testimony.    The 
chaplain  is  constantly  employed,  while  studying 
theology,  in  examining  evidence  relative  to  the 
facts  of  Christianity ;  the  physician  learns  in  pur- 
suit of  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  distinguish- 
iog  diseases,  to  understand  the  nature  and  value 
of  testimony,  and  the  engineer  and  purser,  in 
their    respective   vocations,   are   more    or    less 
trained  in  observation  and  rational  comparison 
of  facts. 

In  the  constitution  of  courts-martial,  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  should  be  sought,  not  in 
one  grade  or  class  solely,  but  from  every  grade: 
because  the  intelligent  of  all  grades  should  feel  a 
coranion  interest  in  the  administration  of  law, 
and  in  preserving  proper  discipline  in  the  ser- 
vice. If  it  were  habitual  to  select  judge  advo- 
cates from  any  one  grade  in  the  navy,  it  would 
probably  be  advantageous,  because  it  would  have 
the  effect  to  direct  the  attention  of  officers  of 
that  grade  to  the  subject  of  military  law,  and  to 
induce  them  to  study  carefully  the  mode  of  .con- 


ducting trials  before  military  tribunals.  It  would 
make  the  functions  of  judge  advocate  virtually 
a  part  of  their  official  duty,  and  they  would  feel 
in  honor  bound  to  study  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  legal  evidence,  and  all  other 
points  relating  to  management  of  esurts-mar- 
tial. 

There  is  a  feature  of  courts-martial  of  very 
questionable  propriety.  I  mean  the  sworn  seers* 
sy  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  coart, 
because  it  removes,  in  a  great  degree,  individual 
responsibility  for  views  and  arguments  nsed,  and 
strengthens  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  inAa- 
ence  the  court,  to  gratify  personal  unfriendliness 
to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  oath  of  secsesy 
was  doubtlessly  designed  to  prevent  persons! 
feuds,  growing  out  of  differences  of  opinion  bs- 
tween  the  accused  and  his  judges,  at  some  ps» 
riod  subsequent  to  trial;  but  it  is  believed,  that 
jurors  and  judges  in  civil  life  require  no  such  pro- 
tection to  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  after  for- 
mal investigation,  and  they  never  hesitate  througb 
personal  fear,  to  condemn  where  condem- 
nation is  proper.  It  is  enough  that  ques^ 
tions  are  decided  by  ballot,  instead  of  a  viv» 
voce  vote.  Where  members  of  a  court  are* 
thus  sworn  to  secresy,  there  is  a  chance  thatths' 
trial  will  not  be  open  and  fair  for  the  accused* 

Under  the  present  law,  courts- martial  in  the* 
navy  have  a  discretion,  which  is  too  wide  and 
indefinite;  and  this  is  a  chief  reason  why  decis«> 
ions  in  like  cases  differ  so  widely  from  each  otheiv 
As  already  suggested,  in  a  previous  note  and 
commentary,  there  should  be  a  classification  of 
faults,  offences  and  crimes,  distinguishing  thoss' 
which  are  military  from  those  which  are  moral  ;* 
and  a  corresponding  classification  of  punishments* 
should  be  devised,  and  all  embraced  in  the  sta- 
tute. Military  offences  might  be  expiated,  but  in* 
a  military  community,  there  should  be  no  expia- 
tion for  a  clearly  dishonorable  act.  Falsehood^, 
for  example,  once  proved,  should  forever  prs» 
scribe  an  officer  from  the  confidence  of  tike  go* 
vemment,  and  no  punishment  short  of  dismissal;, 
should  be  considered  an  expiation  of  the  crime. 
Yet,  it  is  believed  there  are  instances  of  officers'^ 
who  have  been  convicted  of  stating  officially  whar 
they  knew  to  be  not  true,  who,  after  punishment 
by  suspension  from  duty  for  a  time,  have  been^ 
again  called  into  active  service  by  the  govern* 
ment,  seemingly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
most  exemplary  officers  in  the  navy.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  censure  to  the  navy  department* 
because  the  theory  is.  that  when  an  offender  has 
submitted  to  the  punishment  legally  awarded,  the 
law  has  no  further  claim  against  him  on  account 
of  the  offence.  To  adopt  a  different  view  in  prac- 
tice, would  place  the  department  in  the  aspect 
of  assuming  judicial  functions,  and  exercising 
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them  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  aod  persecutioo.  The 
fault  lies  io  the  existing  statute  aud  ia  the  too 
lenient  administration  of  it«  perhaps,  by  the 
court. 

Besides  the  General  Court  Martial,  an  inferior 
tribunal,  such  as  a  ship^s  or  capstan  court,  or 
drum  head  court  for  the  examination  of  petty 
oflTeuces,  would  be  an  advantage.  A  court  con- 
sisting of  three  commissioned  oflScers,  sitting  like 
judges  in  bane,  in  connection  with  a  jury  of  fiire 
or  seven  drawn  from  the  crew  might  possibly 
serve  a  good  purpose-  The  jury,  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority vote,  should  decide  as  to  to  the  facts  from 
testimony,  and  the  court  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  which  should  award  the  punish- 
ment. The  effect  of  allowing  men  in  the  hum- 
blest stations  in  the  ship  to  thus  participate  in 
the  administration  of  law  would  be  to  increase 
their  self-respect  and  give  them  a  new  motive  to 
distinguish  tbemselvesi  by  becoming  conduct,  in 
order  to  merit  employment  as  jurors. 

The  court  of  inquiry,  which  also  belongs  to 
the  system  of  military  jurisprudence,  is  simply 
inquisitorial  in  its  functions,  like  a  Grand  Jury, 
and  is  instituted  to  ascertain,  in  doubtful  cases, 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  trial.  In  cases  of 
shipwreck,  for  example,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  a  formal  investigation  of  the  causes  of  loss 
should  be  had  in  order  that  the  professional  at- 
tention and  skill  of  the  captain  and  officers  may 
not  be  im property  represented  by  common  report. 

May  16lA.  I  first  visited  this  harbor  about 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  improved  my  ac- 
quaintance with  it  in  several  subsequent  vis- 
its. Few  changes  have  taken  place ;  the  town 
and  hills  seem  to  be  no  older  now  than  when 
I  first  beheld  them.  There  is  less  noise  of 
church  bells  and  salutes;  and  illuminations  and 
explosions  of  fireworks  are  less  frequent  than 
in  the  days  of  Pedro  I.  Yet  the  spirit  of  ipi- 
provement  is  manifest.  Many  of  the  rude,  yet 
picturesque  ferry-boats,  with  their  tall  latine  sails, 
have  given  place  to  those  iron  evidences  of  civ- 
ilization-^steamboats.  The  ferry-boats  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Praya  Grande,  and  between 
Botofogo  and  thecity,  are  now  propelled  by  steam. 
This  handy  work  of  man  seems  to  be  an  intrusion 
amidst  naturally  beautiful  scenery.  The  rude 
boat  and  sail  harmonized  better  with  the  poetry 
of  the  place,  than  the  little  black  English  built 
steamers  which  disturb  the  tranquillity  and  star- 
tle away  the  flamingoes,  by  the  wheezing  and 
puffing  of  their  engines  and  the  splash  of  their 
wheels.  There  is  no  romance  about  steamboats 
and  rail  cars,  except  in  elopement  cases ;  the  in- 
genious literary  are  called  upon  to  invent  new 
figures  of  speech  and  comparison  to  meet  this 
new  state  of  thiugs.  The  black  smoke  of  a 
pigmy  steamer  riding  from  the  tranquil  surface  of 


the  waters  of  Botofogo  is  not  advaotageoualj 
contrasted  with  the  fleecy  clouds  rolling  up  the 
mountain  sides,  like  the  mists  of  the  moniin^, 
hanging  gently  above  the  heads  of  the  Pao  da 
AQUcar  and  Corcovado,  standing  in  silent  strength 
and  grandeur.  The  steamer,  though  a  coave- 
nient  and  time-saving  machine,  ia  a  blot  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  Brazilians  deserve  commendation  for  ob- 
serving those  rules  of  architecture  which  require 
buildings  to  be  in  harmony  with  nature  and  the 
climate.  The  red  tile  roof  with  pointed  eaves, 
blue  enamelled  entablatures,  or  variegated  in 
colors ;  the  yellow  walls  and  close  green  trellis 
work  of  the  shutters,  or  the  gaily  painted  wills 
of  the  houses  and  gardens;  bright  colored  iron 
railings;  beautiful  gateways;  the  motley  airaoged 
shell-work  borders  of  flower  plots  and  sutues 
mingled  with  tropical  foliage  under  a  tropic  sua 
produce  views  as  gaudy  as  the  most  skilful  the- 
atrical scene-painter  ever  imagined. 

To  the  young,  with  heart  and  mind  new  to  the 
world,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  fairy  land,  provided 
you  have  no  repugaoce  to  the  sight  of  half- naked 
negroes,  and  are  deaf  to  the  song  of  the  slave  or 
crack  of  the  driver*s  lash,  or  are  indifferent  to  the 
equality  of  people  of  all  colors,  and  perceive  oo 
caste  distinctions  in  the  hue  of  the  skin, — ^provi- 
ded there  is  no  question  of  slavery.  I  am  told 
a  slave  dare  not  wear  shoes,  because  they  are  a 
badge  of  freedom  :  they  may  wear  silks  if  they 
can  procure  them,  but  not  shoes. 

But  it  DMist  not  be  inferred  that  Brazilians  are 
harsh  masters  from  what  is  observed  in  tbestreeta 
here.  The  slave-drivers  are  employed  by  the 
government  to  keep  at  work  those  slaves  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  labor  to  expiate  crimes. 
Gangs  of  them  are  often  seen,  sometimes  wear- 
ing irons. 


STANZAS. 

BY  SIR  rRXTFOZ.  FLAOIART. 

Roll  on,  thoD  dark  and  deep  blue  Oceas^HfoU! 
Aod  waft  a  aigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 
Fresh  as  the  fiivt  beam  glitteriirg  on  a  sail 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 
How  sweet  to  me  the  hoar  wfaea  daylight  dies. 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries; 
All  is  not  lost,  th*  unconquerable  will 
Walks  o*er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  liill, 
There,  ye  wise  Saints,  behold  your  light,  yoar  »tar- 
Tbe  sleep  where  Fome'ii  proud  temple  ebioes  aiar^ 
Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfal  form, 
Rides  OD  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  &ioTm, 
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A  HANDFUL  OF  AUTDMN  LEAVES: 

FROM  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 


IN  THE  WOODS. 

— All  the  rich  to  come 
1^1^  aa  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  flowers. — Prineett. 

I  have  seated  mymlf  upon  a  log  here  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  hilla,  with  the  dry  leaves  still  rustling 
where  my  steps  were  placed  but  now ;  the  low 
winds  moTing  on  their  way  through  the  lofty 
trees,  and  all  around  me  the  sunshine  and  the 
waving  beauty  of  the  rich  Autumn  leaves.  A 
scroll  io  my  band,  a  pencil,  excellently  pointed, 
ready,  what  better  can  I  do  than  trace  for  you, 
or  attempt  to  do  so,  some  of  the  glories  of  this 
beautiful  weather. 

Much  more  beautiful  in  the  woods  than  else- 
where, though  1  hold  that  Autumn  is  also  beau- 
tiful, everywhere;  even  in  town — the  busy  town, 
we  are  not  wholly  barred  from  the  splendid 
clouds,  and  the  soft,  rich  splendor — uncooled,  as 
yet,  by  wintry  winds. 

But  the  woods !  That  word  has  ever  exerted 
a  strange  fascination  upon  me.  It  conjures  up 
in  all  their  power  and  beauty,  the  glowing  foliage 
and  moss-clad  tree-trunks  of  the  Fall  forest :  I 
bear  the  twigs  dropping  on  the  already  fallen 
leaves:  I  feel  the  dim  and  misty  grandeur  of  the 
tall  tree  monarcbs;  and  I  live  again  in  memory 
the  days  of  my  past  existence.  The  woods!  and 
they  were  not  Springer  Summer  woods, though 
at  those  seasons  there  was  surely  much  of  attrac- 
tion in  their  thick-leaved  solitude ;  but  the  woods 
of  Autumn — ^the  woods  of  a  thousand  magical 
tints  which,  wandering  through  in  my  fallow 
boyhood,  I  now  dream  of,  and  love  forever. 
Not  more  strongly  do  the  true  localities  of  youth 
instinct  with  a  thousand  memories  carry  us  back 
to  early  days :  these  waving  trees  towering  aloft 
against  the  blue,  everywhere  remind  us  of  what  we 
long  so  often  to  recall,  and  yearn  for,  and  almost 
weep  because  it  flies  us  still— «ur  childhood. 
The  Autumn  woods  affect  me  thus  at  least,  in 
mountain  and  lowland,  just  the  same ;  they  are 
the  woods  of  Autumn  still.  If  we  could  but  get 
at  the  truth  most  men  yearn  at  times  for  that 
life,  gone  so  long,  like  the  dead,  dry  leaves  of 
other  years;  many  an  old  sinner  cries,  ^*  Speak 
to  me  O,  Past !  I  am  not  what  I  usually  am :  my 
heart  is  soft;  my  eyes  moist;  my  throat  choked 
with  the  dim,  faint  memory  only  of  ray  young 
days;  speak  to  me  in  the  clouds  and  leaves  and 
winds  of  the  gone  faces  of  my  infancy,  and  child- 
hood, and  after  days  of  boyhood  when  life  open- 
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ed  to  me  so  brightly,  and  I  was  so  pure  :  speak 
to  me,  O,  Past,  here  in  the  Autumn  days  !  '*  The 
man  who  has  not  felt  these 

"  Yearnings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
In  signs  ot  groans  or  tears,'* 

is  in  a  bad  way,  because  it  argues  that  he  is 
contented  with,  and  loves,  and  clings  to  the 
world :  avoid  him. 

And  so  ends  my  moral  discourse  in  the  woods, 
surrounded  with  the  leaves  and  winds! 


soars  AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 

—One 
Discussed  his  tutor  rough  to  common  men» 
But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord. 

Prinee$a» 

Thackeray: — Infernal  machines  only  origin- 
ate with  individuals  of  the  '*  lower  classes*' — and 
are  usually  directed  against  or  intended  for  great 
men  of  Louis  Napoleon's  or  Mr.  Bennetts  stamp ; 
and  this  is  why  I  fancy  Thackeray  will  live  out 
his  natural  term  of  years,  and  die  in  his  bed  at 
last.  He  is  not  a  **  great  man,**  and  his  enemies 
are  not  of  the  Infernal-machine* inventing  class: 
but  the  disposition  of  those  enemies  to  admiuis- 
ter  some  such  pleasant  correction  as  the  Mar- 
seillais  carbonari  the  other  day,  would  have  in- 
flicted on  Napoleon  the  Little,  I  do  not  doubt  in 
the  least. 

Those  enemies  of  Thackeray  are  the  British 
aristocracy;  and  ''Snobocracy *'  of  all  classes, 
indeed. 

You  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  hy 
this  time,  that  I  have  beeu  reading  the  **  Book 
OF  Snobs*' — the  last  issue,  I  believe,  of  Apple- 
ton's  Popular  Library.  I  have  scarcely  ever 
read  any  thing  as  savage  as  the  **  Book  *'  in 
question :  the  **  Kickleburys  '*  is  probably  as  se- 
vere, but  not  as  compreheusive.  The  present 
work  cuts  into  the  gangrene  of  every  class,  from 
the  '*  Jukes,"  as  Costigan  says,  to  the  penny-a- 
liner  of  the  Dailies.  Many  of  the  allusions — 
hence  much  of  the  force  of — the  work  must  es- 
cape us,  since  we  do  not  live  in  and  keep  pace 
with  the  follies  and  meannesses  of  that  mon- 
strous English  society.  No  doubt  many  of  these 
are  portraits — as  must  be  the  case  with  all  books 
which  deal  in  social  peculiarities  of  the  day  and 
hour.  The  author  must  observe  before  he  writes, 
and  the  individual,  not  the  class,  attracts  the  sa- 
tirist, whatever  protest  he  may  make.  Bui  al- 
though these  are  portraits,  Thackeray  makes  no 
protest ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fancy  be  would  not 
shrink  from  avowing  that  behad real  personages 
in  his  eye. 

For  a  satire  perfectly  savage  and  ferocious  and 
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aDDihilating,  united  to  a  coolness  perfectly  well 
preserved.  I  know  of  no  writer  who  approaches 
the  author  of  '*  Vanity  Fair."  It  is  as  if  the  noost 
Yiolent  of  Junius*  letters  was  drawled  out  by  the 
most  nonchalant  dandy  of  Pall  Mall.  The  arno 
is  raised  without  violence,  or  swelling  of  the 
muscles,  or  aught  upon  the  face  but  a  smile; 
Dothing  but  a  playful  touch  of  the  thong  can  re- 
sult from  this !  The  whip  descends ;  and  the  lash, 
pitilessly  steeped  in  vitriol,  cuts  like  a  knife  into 
and  buries  itself  in  the  offender's  flesh.  The 
same  smile  is  on  the  operator's  lips,  and  the  lash 
again  descends  upon  the  writhing  victim.  This 
is  Mr.  Thackeray^s  power:  the  power  of  Juvenal 
before  him. 

**  What  people  say*'  of  books,  men  and  things 
has  ever  been  the  best  criticism.  People  are  apt 
to  utter  exactly  what  they  think  of  authors,  es- 
pecially ;  and  here  is  a  short  dialogue  touching 
«'The  Book  of  Snobs,"  and  its  author : 

*^  Thackeray  is  a  keen  old  fellow — he  comes 
dowa  on  the  Snobs  like  a  lion.*' 

*'  Cuts  like  a  kuife." 

**A  poor  gentleman,  I  suppose?" 

**  Yes ;  a  man  of  good  family,  but  reduced.  He 
was  first  an  artist  then  a  writer." 

**  I  reckon  the  big  English  snobs  patronise 
him." 

"  Patronise  Thackeray  indeed !  Patronise  a 
hungry  grizzly  bear!^' 

And  it  would,  I  fancy,  be  quite  as  safe  a  thing: 

the  **Book  of  Snobs"  does  not  look  like  pa- 
tronage. 

The  author  is  coming  to  America.  For  Hea- 
ven^s  sake  let  us  have  no  Dickens  mania  over 
again.  Should  Thackeray  rise  in  his  wrath  and 
write  the  ''Book  of  American  Snobs,"  where 
shall  we  bide  in  shame  our  "foreheads  and  our 
eyes 


is  in  the  spirit  of  the  lotus-eatiDg  mariners'  de- 
sire to 


!»► 


•»LoTUS-EATi!fo*':— Such  is  thetitle  which  Mr. 
Howadji,  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Curtis,  has  given 
to  bis  last  work.  1  have  sat  at  his  literary  ban- 
quet through  all  the  courses;  partaken  of  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Como  hashed  ;  of  the  Hudson 
highiaods  dished  up  d  la  Mont  Blanc;  of  that 
river  itself  "served  right*'  with  Rhine  and 
Danube  sauce;  and  finally,  of  Niagara  decorated 
(like  an  herb-covered  ham)  with  "  European  asso- 
ciations compared  with  those  of  the  new  world*' in 
general;  and  I  am  constrained  to  say  in  spite  of 
the  delicious  flavor  of  some  of  the  side  dishes, 
that  I  do  not  like  the  "  Hating.*'  The  title,  of 
course,  is  taken — with  the  tone — from  Mr,  Ten- 
nyson's "  Lotus  Eaters,"  which  poem,  the  How- 
adja  admires  exceedingly,  as  I  was  well  con- 
vinced on  reading  that  wicked,  objectionable, 
fascinating  volume,  "Nile  Notes."    His  motto 


**  Live  again  in  naeioory 

Wiih  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy. 


»t 


This  motto  is,  (if  I  recollect  aright)  "  There's 
rosemary  that*s  for  remembrance,"  and  tbe 
whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  in  the  lotus-consum- 
ing vein;  as  vide  Tennyson,  (from  memory,)  in 
his  "Lotus-Eaters." 

"—the  dark  blue  sky 
Droops  above  the  dark  Mue  sea  r 
Death  is  the  end  of  life:  Ah  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be. 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  feat 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.    What  is  it  that  will  last  T 
All  things  are  taken  from  us  and  become 
Portion  and  parcel  of  the  dreadful  Past ; 

Now  Lotus- Eating  suggests  forgetfnioesa — 
that  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  Homer*s  and 
Tennyson's  poems.  Tbe  mariner  eats  and  never 
returns  to  his  wife  or  home  or  little  ones.  Yet 
Mr.  Curtis  presents  us  in  his  title  page  with 
"  rosemary*' — for  what?  why  "for  remembraDcc." 
Rosemary  for  remembrance  in  the  threshold  of 
"  Lotus-Eatiivo,"  which  is  so  soggestive-'on 
the  best  authorities — of  obltviou !  But  1  admire 
Tennyson  too  much  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Cur- 
tis* tone,  on  this  score ;  and  may  add,  I  admire 
"  Howadji*'  too  much  to  desire  that  his  present 
work  should  share  the  fate  of  the  old  lotus-eat- 
er's wife  and  little  ones — be  forgotten.  Tbe  fault  is 
worse,  and  in  one  word,  is  an  unreasonable,  un- 
patriotic, unjustified,  un-American,  way  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  of  painting  finely  aod  beautifully,  our  fair- 
est and  grandest  American  landscapes,  ooly  to 
put  in  the  corner  of  his  picture — in  the  P.  S.  to 
his  letter — in  the  end  of  his  chapter — a  gentle, 
or  rather  a  very  broad  hint,  to  the  effect  that, 
the  thing  is  fine  and  beautiful;  but  when  be  was 
in  Europe,  he  saw  things  so  much  finer.  I  defy 
the  "Howadji"  to  read  his  book  over,  after 
reading  my  strictures  upon  it,  and  deny  that  every 
thing  American  suffers,  in  order  that  evcryihiog 
European  may  be  exalted.  The  Hudson  high- 
lands are  fine  and  striking — noble  and  majestic, 
etc.,  etc.;  but  "Tbe  Alps!  my  dear  sir!  tha 
Alps!"  Trenton,  Lake  George,  even  Niagara, 
are  hauled  over  the  coals.  Beautiful,  grand,  no- 
paralleled:  but  the  "associations"  conoecicd 
with  European  lions  of  the  same  species!  Ii 
not  this  a  true  bill, — O,  Howadji! — which,  tbis 
beautiful  rustling  country  day  with  ^^  Nile  Note'* 
sunlight  in  my  memory  as  bright  as  the  real 
yonder — T  have  brought  against  you  ? 

Thou  hast  admirers — O  Howadji  of  the  maoy 
colored  peucil — many  admirers;  and  incoosi^e* 
rate  people  have  even  praised  yonr  **LotBi' 
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Eaters*'  for  that  beautiful  **Nahaot'*  dream. 
But  do  not  9Dub  thy  oative  laod — the  greatest, 
grandest,  most  associatiou-crowded  land,  which 
lies  now  separated  from  the  sea.  Reflect  on 
this,  Howadji,  before  the  second  edition;  and 
take  warning. 

**I]ans  ANDKasEir*s  Sroar  Book,"  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  collection  of  the  Danish  novelists  juve- 
nile tales,  which  Francis  has  just  published  for 
children;  and  for  roe.  Who  does  not  love  An- 
deri^en :  that  bright  hearted,  b rig ht-souled,  bright- 
eyed  Dane?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with 
the  simple  and  grand  pathos  of  **The  Little 
Match  Girl'^with  '-TheSnow  Queen,** and **The 
Picture  Book  Without  Pictures?  "  For  my  part, 
1  have  almost  a  personal  affection  for  the  hon- 
est heart,  which  conceived  these  pure  and  touch- 
ing thoughts:  as  1  have  an  admiration  perfectly 
genuine,  for  the  hand  which  placed  those  thoughts 
in  such  bright  and  moving  words. 

The  "Picture  Book  Without  Pictures,"  proves 
to  me  that  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  was  spoiled, 
when  Andersen  became  a  uovelest;  though  cer- 
tainty he  ranks  high  as  a  poet  also,  in  his  native 
land.  Here  and  in  England  he  is  known  scarce- 
ly atallfbutasthe  author  of  the  **Improvisatore.*' 
Andersen  has  a  peculiar  child-like  tenderness, 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  same 
quality  in  Jean  Paul  Ricfater.  The  two  men 
are  alike  in  many  other  points.  There  is  much 
quaininess  about  Andersen,  and  a  power  of  as- 
similating his  own  thoughts  to  a  child's,  which 
is  very  striking:  as  in  the  ** picture*'  where  the 
little  girl  just  decked  out  in  her  new  dress,  and 
jumping  with  delight,  suddenly  pauses  thought- 
fully; and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  replies  that 
she  **  wonders  what  the  dogs  will  think  of  her*** 
Some  of  the  "Pictures**  in  this  little  book,  are 
perfect  paintings;  and  it  is  quite  evident  thai 
the  author  has  been  to  Italy,  and  acquired  the 
artist-eye.  He  can  thus  at  any  time,  grabp  the 
suggestive  points  in  a  picture  or  thought,  and 
convey  a  perfectly  distinct  idea  to  the  reader. 
The  soul  of  the  poet,  the  eye  of  the  painter! — all 
honor  to  the  child  poet. 

A  ndersen*8  descriptions  are  pictures:  his  "Pic- 
ture Book  Without  Pictures,**  is  indeed,  a  series 
of  paintings.  Take,  as  specimens,  the  follow- 
ing. 

**  I  looked  down  upon  a  creek  in  the  east  coast 
of  Zealand.  Beautiful  woods  were  there,  lofty 
mounds  and  an  old  mansion  house  with  red  walls, 
swans  in  the  moat,  and  a  little  trading  town, 
with  its  church  among  the  apple  orchards;  a  fleet 
of  boats,  each  bearing  a  torch,  glided  over  the  un- 
ruffled water :  it  was  not  to  catch  fish  that  the 
torches  were  burning :  no ;  everything  was  festal ! 
Music  sounded,  a  song  was  sung;  and  in  the 


middle  of  one  of  the  boats  stood  he  whom  they 
honored,  a  tall,  strong  man  in  a  large  cloak ;  he 
had  blue  eyes  and  long  white  hair. 

*  Hurrah ! '  resounded  from  the  boats :  '  Hur- 
rah for  Bertal  Tborwalsden!  * '* 

Here  is  another  "  Picture." 

"  Aloft  in  the  projection  of  the  mountains,  a 
solitary  nunnery  hangs,  like  a  swallow's  nest. 
Two  sisters  stood  up  in  the  tower  and  rung  the 
bell.  They  were  both  young,  and  therefore  they 
looked  out  beyond  the  mountains  into  the  wood. 
A  travelling  carriage  drove  below  along  the  high 
road,  the  postilion's  horn  resounded,  and  the  poor 
nuns  riveted  with  kindred  thoughts,  their  eyes 
upon  it.  There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
younger  of  the  two.  The  horn  sounded  fainter 
and  fainter.  The  bell  of  the  nunnery  overpow- 
ered its  dying  tones.** 

A  painter  w^ould  certainly  find  no  difficulty  in 
painting  these  scenes,  and  so  with  all  of  Ander- 
sen's works. '  There  is,  above  and  beyond  all, 
about  this  man  and  his  writings,  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, loving  atmosphere,  which  will  make  him 
and  his  books  favorites  with  all  readers. 

Honor,  again,  to  the  poet  of  children:  the 
charming  raconteur  of  the  mysteries  of  Fairy 
Land,  Hans  Andersen! 


EMBKRS  OF  ▲  WOOD  FIRE. 

Freeh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld  : 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  BO  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Tennygon, 

There  is  much  in  a  wood  fire  which  does  not 
meet  the  careless  eye:  I  pride  myself  upon 
having  discovered  this  hidden  significance  long 
before,  "  Ik.  Marvel*'  adorned  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger  with  his  graceful  and  touching  *'  Rev- 
eries :  *'  and  though  I  have  delayed  too  long  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
subject,  I  am  none  the  less  entitled  to  it:  I 
stand  on  my  *'  reserved  rights.*' 

There  is  much  in  a  wood  fire,  oh,  friend-and- 
brother  reader,  (if  I  may  look  beyond  you  to  the 
audience  I  address ;)  much  which  does  not  **  meet 
the  eye.**  There  is  youth,  with  the  crackle  of 
the  twigs  and  bark :  raaohood,  with  the  full  glo- 
rious blaze  and  roar,  as  like  some  strong  Napo- 
leon, it  wraps  totem  Orbem  in  flames,  and  warms 
or  burns  all  who  approach :  there  is  old  age 
when  the  dying  white  brands  fall  down,  dim  and 
shrouded,  to  their  sepulchre,  in  that  ashes  which 
shall  receive,  we  are  told,  and  wrap  up  in  its 
fold,  the  glories  of  all  mortal  things :  there  is  all 
this  in  a  wood  fire. 
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But  there  is  more. 

O,  friend,  (thou  whose  attention  I  have  invo- 
ked already,)  who  livest  noiv  in  the  great  city, 
thoughtful  of  thy  stocks  and  dividends,  thy  in- 
voices and  thy  bales:  who  iookest  to  the  going 
and  coming  ships  with  no  eye  for  the  sunlight 
on  their  snowy  sails, or  the  swanlike  movement 
of  their  wave-cutting  keels, — only  for  the  piled 
up  boxes — O,  friend  and  brother,  hast  thou  never 
in  this  hurlyburly  of  a  thousand  and  ten  thou- 
sand worldly  thoughts,  sat  quietly  some  evening 
beside  the  fire,  and  while  the  twigs  were  crackling, 
better  when  the  blaze  was  warm  and  cheering, 
or  best  when  the  white  hood  fell  down  upon  the 
brands,  gone  back  in  thought  to  thy  early  days, 
in  the  old  house,  buried  in  its  flowering  poplars, 
locust  trees  and  elms  ?  Uast  thou  not  pensively 
leaned  thy  cheek  upon  thy  hand — there  is  much 
iu  the  very  attitude — and  let  thy  poor  heart 
breathe  again,  and  live  once  more  iu  the  old  days 
when  thou 

— "  reroemberest  to  have  been 
Joyous  and  free  from  blame?  " 

Tell  me,  O,  weary  heart,  hast  thou  not 
thus,  waking,  dreamed  of  the  quiet  circle  before 
the  old  homestead;  the  lawn;  the  peach  trees  by 
the  garden  fence;  the  merry  days  when  hall  and 
meadow  resounded  with  the  merry  shouts  of  boys 
and  girls — growu  up,  now,  married  and  surround- 
ed by  their  children;  and  the  joyous  flutter  of  the 
kite  away  up  in  the  clouds,  which  crying  out, 
alarmed  lest  it  should  pull  from  her  grasp,  the 
little  maiden  held  ?  Dost  thou  not  see  again 
that  maiden,  O,  my  brother !  the  maiden  with 
the  long,  fair  auburn  hair  falling  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  laughing  eyes  of  blue,  and  the  red 
lips — see  her  in  those  merry  games  of  blind  mau*s 
bufT,  which  now,  with  outstretched  hands,  beckon 
you  away  to  those  bright  times?  Dost  thou  not 
wander  once  again  in  woodland  paths;  and  climb 
for  birds*  nests;  and  rob  hares'  forms  of  the  little 
sleek-eared  hare-lets;  ride  like  an  Emperor  on 
the  moving  mountain  of  the  hay  wagon;  and 
clasp  thy  boyish  friend's  hand  once  again;  and 
whisper  to  the  little  tender  heart  which  throb- 
bed beside  your  own.  under  the  cloudshadows  in 
those  fairy  days  of  old  ? 

All  this  hast  thou  seen  and  felt  again — thanks 
to  the  crackling  twigorroariuK  log, or  whitening 
brand  :  and  of  all  these,  say  hast  thou  not  dream- 
ed most  over  the  last?  Hast  thou  not  sat  at 
midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  or  haply  in 
Autumn  time,  when  leaves  were  falling  round  the 
window,  and  the  blast  of  latter  Fall  moaned 
around  the  gables  of  the  friend's  house,  whither 
you  had  gone  for  a  week's  shooting ;  and  as  you 
BJit  there  in  the  flickering  light  flown  back  thus, 
O,  my  friend,  to  thy  innocent,  pure,  wondering, 


hopeful  and  most  happy  childhood ;  and  aa  the 
brand  drew  the  cover  over  its  eyea,  and  said 
good  night  in  its  low,  crackling  whisper,  caught 
with  all  the  passionate  fervor  of  the  untamed 
boy-heart,  at  thy  radiant  youth  ?  And,  as  that 
brand  fell  down  and  crumbled  into  ashes — pite- 
ously  sighed,  and  passed  trembling  fingers  over 
thy  worn,  furrowed  brow,  and  almost  wept  there, 
to  relieve  thy  sinking  heart ; — and  mattered  in 
the  dimming  chamber — one-half  now  inafrown- 
ing  darkness  of  old  presses,  high-backed  chairs 
and  curtains — a  name  which  once  sent  every 
drop  of  blood  straight  to  the  tell-tale  cheek,  and 
made  the  heart  throb ;  and  still  has  power  enough 
through  all  the  cares  and  interests  of  a  heart- 
strangling  existence,  to  fill  the  throat  with  tears 
and  shake  the  bosom  wrapped  in  the  triple  gol- 
den hauberk  of  thy  worldly  thoughts? 

The  woodfire  did  all  this.  And  when  thou 
feelest  that  thy  heart  is  harder  and  lets  worthy, 
for  such  thoughts,  dream  uot  again  beside  these 
embers,  but  go  back  to  anthracite — behind  the 
prbou  bars  of  thy  city  office  grate — red  like  thy 
miserable  gold. 

But  do  not  feel  thus,  O,  my  brother :  scout  the 
thought :  this  hour  of  thought  has  purified  thy 
soul — O,  brave  wood  fire! 


OLD  AND  VXW    S05GS. 

But  ehall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  t  Shall  we 
rouse  the  night  o\r\  in  a  catch  that  shall  draw  threesoula 
out  of  one  weaver?  Shall  we  do  th^t  l—TuelJIk  NiffkU 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ^  rise  and  fair 
of  a  song  :  I  refer  to  the  good  songs ;  the  bad  do 
not  rise  at  all.  Such,  are  **  of  short  continuance 
and  full  of  trouble:"  the  urchin  will  not  biKl 
them  on  his  way  to  school,  the  organ  grinder  cuts 
them  dead,  and  will  not  grind  them  as  be  does 
the  popular  ones,  into  your  very  soul;  the  maidea 
will  not  chaunt  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  piaoo 
storm.     In  a  word,  the  bad  songs 

**  Sink  to  the  grave  from  whence  they  sprung 
Unwept,  anhonored  and  wuunf." 


,  »> 


But  the  good  song :  that  is  different.  It  creeps 
in  by  degrees — is  considered  "tolerable,*'  tbeo 
**  good,"  then  **  beautiful,"  then  indispensable. 
It  rules  at  parties :  it  is  sung  by  boys  and  girls; 
by  negroes  returning  from  their  work:  by  Ethio- 
pian minstrels:  by  organ  grinders  it  is  ground  (u 
before  observed)  into  your  brain ;  by  urchins  it 
is  whistled  surprisingly  out  of  tune;  by  young  la- 
dies is  it  poured  forth  in  the  full  respectability  of 
the  evening  party,  where  arrayed  in  many  co- 
lors, and  with  letters  on  the  title  page  half  afoot 
long,  it  has  become  established  in  society,  and  as 
Carlyle  probably  would  say,  keeps  its  gig,  and 
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rei$;iis  aa  undoubted  rtspectabflity.  Now  it  ia 
the  rage :  every  body  siDgs  it ;  every  body  whia- 
ties  it;  every  body  plays  it — on  organs,  pianos, 
fiddles,  banjos,  flutes,  accordeons  and  guitars. 
But  such  a  popularity  cannot  last:  it  is  too  ex- 
cessive. Like  Lord  Byron,  the  song  once  so 
popular,  has  to  encounter  on  account  of  that  very 
popularity,  a  powerful  reaction.  It  declines  in 
public  estimation;  grows  stale,  flat  and  unprofit- 
able; especially  unprofitable  to  the  organ  grind- 
ers, roiostrels  and  young  ladies;  and  when  it  id 
suog  at  the  Theatre  between  the  pieces,  by  a  lady 
in  histrionic  eostume,  it  is  hissed.  It  becomes 
hateful :  it  is  called  **that  old  thing;"  people  are 
** tired  of  that;"  and,  last  scene  of  all,  which 
ends  the  history,  the  poor  neglected  song  takes 
up  its  residence  on  a  diugy  stool  under  the  piano, 
or  on  a  book-case,  and  so,  in  course  of  time  ex- 
pires. 

The  popular  songs  of  America  have  for  some 
time  been  decidedly  ^^Ethiopiao;**  and  this  bold 
African  inroad   has   nearly  driven  every  other 
song   from  the  market  and  the  boudoir.     Young 
ladies  have  ceased  to  ask  for  a  cot  in  the  valley 
they  love,  and  rather  incline  to  the  **hut  among 
the  bushes"  of  the  last  popular  negro-song  :  they 
have  long  ago  abandoned  **  Young  Lochinvar," 
for  that  respectable  patriarch,  **  Uncle  Ned;"  the 
**frisb  Emigrant*s  Lament.'*  is  dead  without  any 
body's  lamenting  it,  and  the  *'  Very  Last  Polka" 
has  yielded  to  the  very  last  novelty  of  Christy. 
The  whole  United  States  is  now  singing  **The 
Old   Folks  at  Homo,"  "Wait  for  the  Wagon," 
•*Oh,    Boys,    carry    me    'long,"    "Camptown 
Races,"  and  other  charming  mixtures  of  negro 
sentiment  and  opera  airs — of  beautiful  music, 
and  mournful  lamentation.     They  are  nearly  all, 
sad,  sorrowful,  gloomy,  touching  and  resigned. 
Wherever  the  hero  of  the  "Old  Polks *'  roams, 
he  thinks  of  his  good  old  home :  the  main  figure 
in  "  Oh,  Boys."  is  a  dying  African  of  tender  sen- 
sibility and  unhappy  fate;  the  lover  in  ^* Fare- 
well my  Lilly  dear,**  is  in  that  state  of  misery  that 
Job  compared  with  him  was  a  jolly  and  n»erry- 
hearted  personage.    They  all  sigh  for,  they  all 
lament — something.     It  is  only  that  rude,  wick- 
ed, vulgar  rottd  (*' Ethiopian"  of  course,)  return- 
ed from  the  Camptown  races,  who  throws  such 
namby-pamby  lamb-like  (»entiment  to  the  winds, 
and  like ''a  man  and  a  brother,**  chaunts  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  "  builds  the  lof- 
ty verse"  of  that  charming  production,  without 
regard  for  poetry  or  pathos.  There  is  no  pretence 
in  this  honest  fellow.     He  went  to  the  said  races 
with  his  hat  *' stove  in  *'  and  returned  with  money 
enough  to  fill  his  tow-bag:  that  is  the  important 
thing— that  is  better  than  sentiment!    And  there 
he  hdLA  sung  it  in  a  jolly,  rollicking  poem,  which 
Boundi  for  all  the  world  like  a  rattling  ^anjo,  at 


the  negro  quarters.  Another  merry  fellow  is  the 
lover  of  the  '*  Louisiana  Belle*' — a  sort  of  *'  great 
big  blunderiug  Irishman,"  (to  illustrate  one  song 
by  another) — an  **  Our  Correspondent," — in  a 
word,  a  perfect  (Ethiopian)  lady-killer.  Without 
the  least  circumlocution,  he  states  his  intention 
of  marryin|;  the  6e//f,  gives  her  directions  for  her 
private  conduct  before  that  interesting  period ; 
and  all  this  in  a  gay,  dancing  tripping  little  air, 
which  gives  you  the  disposition  to  burst  out 
laughing.  Thus  do  the  **  Races*'  and  the  "Belle*' 
and  "Nelly  Bly,'*  give  tone  with  their  hearty 
laughter  to  the  mournful,  sighing  "Lilly's," 
"  Virginia  Brides,"  et  id  genus  omne.  Well,  con- 
trast is  the  soul  of  Art. 

There  really  is  a  great  deal  of  good  music  in 
these  songs— the  "Old  Folks  at  Home'*  and 
others  are  very  sad  and  afiecting,  and  are  aided 
by  the  dramatic  uncouthness  of  the  words:  vide 
the  last  verse  of  this  song.  But  the  "  Log  Hut,'* 
more  popular  than  in  1840,  is  coming:  and 
"  Katey  Darling,'*  and  "  Nelly  Bly'*--though 
"Ne'ly'*  has  beeu  toasted  before  in  that  charm- 
ing "  Nelly  was  a  Lady,**  which  rau  so  quickly, 
through  the  then  thirty  states — and  many 
mure  are  going.  "All  these  shall  go;"  soon 
they  will  sink  into  that  oblivion  where  starting 
up  at  intervals  only,  lie  "Dan  Tucker,"  and  "Zip 
Coon,*'  and  "  Uncle  Ned,*'  and  "  Rosa  Lee."  and 
"Susy  Brown,"  aud  "Dearest  Mae,"  and  a 
thousand  Susannas,  Cynthias,  Nancys,  Julian- 
nas,  and  Girls  with  "  blue**  and  other  "  dresses" 
on:— just  like  their 

—  '*  elders  and  their  betters** 

the  Scottish  Songs — as  "  Logan  Water,**  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland,'*  "  Lorhivor,"  "  Auld  Robin 
Gray,*'  and  that  wicked,  unintelligible,  irresisti- 
ble, "  Comin*  thro*  the  Rye.** 

"The  Old  Folks,**  and  the  rest  will  soon  be 
gone,  those  honest  tunes.    RequUscant  in  pace* 


SUNLIGHT,  WINDS,  AND  MUSIC. 
▲  RSVXRIX. 

On  roe  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 
Aud  then  on  thee ;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  stars  that  shook 

Betwixt  the  palms  of  paradise. 

In  Memorutm% 

O  beautiful  and  golden  hours,  flown  so  long 
away — like  wild  geese  breasting  with  their  snowy 
bosoms  the  sunset  clouds — into  the  west  and 
dead  days  of  the  past ! — O  wind  that  art  amid 
the  trees  around  me,  a  voice  of  what  can  speak 
no  more !  O  sunlight,  such  as  slept  upon  the 
yellow  wheat  like  the  gold-haired  maiden  now 
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no  more  a  thing  of  this  earth — for  me ;— only 
of  my  blisssful,  cruel  hours,  of  pondering;  O 
wind,  and  eunshine,  and  bright  tinted  Autumn 
leaves,  wherein  is  your  potent  spell? 

For — I  went  on— I  have  listened  often  to  more 
thoughtful,  merry  winds  than  this; — amid  the 
haughty,  tufted  heads  of  the  grand  pines  of  my 
own  mountains,  yonder  in  the  west;  when  every 
fairy  seemed  to  have  come  from  fairyland — the 
queen  and  all — and  fled  before  it  on  their  snow- 
white  elfin  horses,  (you  see  them  scattered  on 
the  hills,  those  flower  horses!)  with  their  crimson, 
blue  and  golden  caparisons,  (you  see  those  gay 
caparisons  float  downward  from  the  Autumn 
trees  now  yonder!)  and  their  merry  bridle  bells 
jingling  and  tinkling  thro*  the  swaying  boughs 
(the  sound  came  thither  from  the  foxglove  under- 
neath the  trees!) ; — I  have  listened  often  to  more 
thoughtful  winds — I  resumed ;  and  looked  on 
sunlight  quite  as  fair,  when  evening  went  in 
gorgeous  royal  splendor  to  my  west :  aud  surely 
1  have  seen  there  in  my  native  Blue-Ridge- 
dominated  land,  as  great  a  wealth  of  slowly 
falling,  delicate-tinted  leaves  spread  by  old  Au- 
tumn for  his  many-colored  carpet,  when  bethinks 
of  going  deep  into  the  woods,  to  lay  him  down 
and  die ! 

Those  winds  that  talked  amid  the  pines  of 
jangling  but  most  mueical  fairy  bells:  that  sun- 
light dying  iu  the  golden  west:  those  leaves  that 
whirled  away  and  were  no  more  of  this  world : 
none  of  these,  though  heard  and  seen  and  loved 
before,  have  altogether  moved  me  as  they  have 
this  day. 

— And  why  this  unwonted  plunge  into  the  far 
bright  Past  ?— I  said. 

— Because  they  have  to  aid  them  and  inter- 
pret them,  the  mellow  and  long-loved  delight  of 
the  piano  music,  sounding  gaily,  sadly,  and  most 
sweetly  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  That  Past 
is  a  bright-faced,  much  loved  maiden,  I  would 
fain  look  on  with  joyous,  quiet,  eyes:  but  around 
her  neck,  and  over  her  face  fall  myriads  of  pale 
golden  curls,  which  make  her  lovelier,  but  hide 
her  wondrous  beauty  from  m  y  yearning  eyes. 

— Those  beautiful  cuiU  i*  e  the  wind  and  An 
Cumn  leaves  and  sunlight — I  said.  But  look ! 
She  sweeps  the  rippling  curls  aside  and  binds 
them  from  her  forehead  with  a  glittering  baud 
of  snowy  velvet,  and  her  beauty  is  revealed  ! 
The  music  is  that  band:  wrapped  thus  around 
the  forehead  of  the  Past.  All  hnuor  to  the  mu 
01C  then — I  laughed. 

But  oh !  come  back  far  sunset-flying  past 
ilays — I  resumed.  And  I  mixed  a  very  weary 
sighing  with  my  laughter. 


THK  BirrBOSIASTIC  SPORTSH AV. 

Mj  bounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind 
So  flewed,  so  sanded :  and  tbeir  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sneep  awaj  the  morning  dew. 

Sk4Mke§peare. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  a  sincere  and 
genuine  pity  for  those  unfortunate  individuals 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  cities,  or  elsewhere,  un- 
roused  by  the  explosion  of  partridge-annihilating 
guns,  or  the  musical  cry  of  the  fox-hounds; — in 
other  words,  for  those  who  do  not  or  cannot 
hunt. 

Now,  it  certainly  is  an  unfortunate  circum* 
stance  that  some  men  are  debarred  from  the 
splendid  and  most  exhilarating  life  of  the  country 
in  autumn ;  and  among  its  attractions,  the  amuse- 
ment of  hunting  certainly  occupies  no  noimpor* 
taut  place.    But  I  must  beg  leave  to  record  here 
my  opinion,  that  the  class  which  I  have  dubbed 
enthusiaatie  sportsmen^  is  almost  or  quite  as  un- 
happy as  the  first  named.     For  a  man  to  be 
firmly  convinced  that  the  world  holds  nothing 
of  delight  beyond  the  inspiring  cry  of  hounds, 
or  the  scientific  slaughter  of  partridges,  is  assu- 
redly  an   unhappy   circumstance.      There  an 
other  things  of  interest  in  this  our  wicked  world— 
as,  poetry,  science,  (other  than  the  partridge- 
slaughtering,)  politics,  philosophy,  painting,  pen- 
sive pondering,  philological  pleasantry,  aud  Pla- 
tonic philandering.    You  perceive  that  my  style, 
exhausted  of  all  flowers  and  leaves  of  rhetoric, 
runs  to  alliterative  seed  : — but  1  could,  without 
much  trouble,  find  a  pleasure  or  a  pursuit  for 
every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  quite  equal  to  the 
'*  pleasures  of  the  field."  i 

I  was  "  raised"  (as  we  say  in  Virginia)  in  the 
country,  and  my  childhood  was  not  undisturbed 
by  the  barking  uf  dogs,  and  the  report  of  shot- 
guns : — they  are  thus  twice-loved  ;  /or  the  smo- 
ciation  first,  then  for  their  joyous  inspiratiou.  1 
therefore  can  have  no  prejudice  against  **8hoot- 
ing,**  I  who  have,  before  this,  winged  my 
partridge,  exhausted  the  night  in  coon  and  'pot- 
sum  hunting,  and  stopped  my  **  molly  cotton'" 
in  her  headlong  flight ; — though  I  must  add,  in 
all  sincerity,  (to  which  I  am  much  given)  tb«t 
uo  vast  amount  of  destruction  baa  resulted  from 
the  hunting  of  my  entire  life. 

This  vast  destruction  of  all  running  and  wind- 
ed things,  is  the  boast  of  the  enthusiastic  sports- 
man. All  things  tend  to  it.  For  him  the  wea- 
ther cleares  up  for  the  partridges,  or  is  moist 
and  cloudy  that  the  fox  and  coon  tracks  may 
hold  their  scent.  When  the  dogs  take  the  bark 
trail,  fox  hunting,  they  do  it  to  '*  spite'' him,  or 
the  fox  only  wanted  to  annoy  him.  When  the 
deer  will  not  come  to  the  stand,  or  in  nigbt* 
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buoting  perseveres  in  keeping  out  of  sight  of 

the    burning  pan,  and  thus  is  accessory  to  the 

murder  of  some  innocent  horse  or  cow,  it  is  with 

an  eye  to  hU  disappointment.     When  the  coon 

is  treed   at  once«  the  unfortunate  animal  took 

shelter  thus  early  because  Kt  was  coming  it  well 

knew  : — all  things  bend  to  him  or  oppose  him, 

and  he.  bends  all  things  to  his  darling  pleasure. 

Hunt  not  so  much  O  brother — I  would  say  to 

each  one  of  these  my  friends — for  life  is  short, 

but  seventy  years  at  best,  and  those  hours  taken 

up  in  sport  should  show  some  other  result  than 

a  full   bird  bag,  or  a  busby  tail,  when  each  of 

the  said  hours  has  "sweat  its  sixty  minutes  to  the 

death.**    Thou  surely  hast  great  things  to   do 

here  io  this  world,  with  thy  knowledge,  and  edu- 

catioo,  aud  clear-seeing,  baseness-hating  heart. 

Think   whether  it  will  be  well  for  thee  to  say, 

only,  at  thy  last  hour,  **  I  have  killed  so  many 

patridges,  deer,  coons,  and  other  things,  and  now 

depart  in  peace."    Is  it  not  better  to  be  able  at 

that  hour  to  say,  **  I  have  killed  so  many  vices, 

fostered  so  many  virtues  here  around  me  ?" 

Tbou  hast  lodged  many  slugs  in  the  side  of 
the  flying  fawn,  or  antlered  deer,  when  turning 
from  thee  at  thy  river  stand,  he  would  have  fled, 
but  for  the  load  which  threw  him, — bis  limp  leg 
quivering — upon  the  ground,  and  tuned  in  his 
throat,  that  disagreeable  instrument,  the  death- 
rattle.    But  hast  thou  lodged  thy  slugs  in  any 
proud-antlered  sinner,  O   my  brother?    Thou 
hast  made  the  fields  aud  hills  most  vocal  with 
the  ooerriment  of  hounds,  on  a  warm  trail,  and 
certain  of  the  fox ;  and  thou  hast  held  aloft  with 
a  joyous  horn-blast,  the  bushy  tail, — but  now  so 
draggled  by  bis  weariness, — of  the  hen-roost- 
thief,  and  thought  thyself  a  most  deserving  per- 
son.     But  are  there  not  in  this  ** desperately 
wicked*'  and  most  self-contented  world,  worse 
robbers  than  the  fox,  who  with  their  cunning  arts 
rob  sacreder  thiugs  than  hen-roosts  ?    Thou  hast 
brought  often  down,  in  the  fair  sunlight,  flying 
birds,  and  taken  pride  thereat,  my  brother, — but 
hast  thou  aimed  thy  weapon — that  strong,  true 
mind  of  thine,  burnished  with  so  much  care — at 
the  obscene  vultures  which  blacken  the  free  air 
of  God's  great  heaven,  with  their  unholy  wings? 

Think,  O  my  friends!  our  life  is  short;  and  if 
for  every  idle  word  we  must  give  an  account, — 
which  I  take  to  mean  each  word  that  does  no 
good — shall  we  not  more  give  account  of  every 
idle  hour?  There  is  much  vice  to  expose,  and 
banish  from  the  world;  much  goodness,  and 
grand  unappreciated  truth,  to  bring  to  light; — 
so  many  things  to  point  the  **  slow-moving  finger 
of  scorn"  at;  so  many  flowers  of  chivalric 
honor,  and  pure  majesty  to  hold  aloft  that  all 
may  inhale  their  heathful  fragrance  I 


Waste  not  thy  time  then,  O  excellent  friends: 
abandon  not  thy  bunts  and  other  pastimes  ;  but 
give  not  the  glorious,  never-returning  hours  of 
thy  short  days  to  these  alone.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  the  present  preacher,  O  my  frieuds,  and 
profit  by  them. 


TBS  KND  OF  ADTDMlf. 


Now  slides  the  silent  roeteor  on  and  leayes 
A  shining  furrow  as  tby  thoughts  in  me. 

The  ground  is  covered  with  a  thick  carpet,  and 
every  moment  the  dry  leaves  whirl  from  the 
boughs  to  make  the  carpet  thicker  and  more 
rustling  to  the  tread.  The  sunshine  lights  up 
woods,  already  in  the  midst  of  November,  losing 
their  bright  October  colors:  and  you  love  to 
stand  in  the  clear  light — lazily  thinking — and 
trying  to  fancy,  that  the  life  and  glory  is  not 
waning,  waning.  The  crows  flap  their  wings, 
or  caw  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  or  cast  their 
flying  shadows  on  the  open  book  you  hold  in 
your  hand :  the  book  which  vainly  woos  your 
attention  from  the  more  suggestive  landscape. 
The  blue  birds  twitter — the  swamp-sparrow  in 
the  accacia  **  tuues  his  quill" — the  melancholy 
days  of  Bryant's  lyric  are  upon  you. 

Soon  they  will  yield  to  winter,  and  snow  and 
ice : — but  also,  heaven  be  thanked,  to  roaring 
log-fijws,  and  cheerful  evenings,  and  a  thousand 
merry  fireside  tales  and  gossipings.  As  I  write» 
I  hear  the  crows  merrily  chattering  in  the  varie- 
gated, waving  woodlands  yonder,  of  their  gay 
experiences.  But  crow-discourse,  however 
merry,  cannot  compare  with  what  the  coming 
Christmas  days  will  bring, — the  **  voices  of  the 
children"  and  their  laughter  by  the  crackling 
winter  fire ! 

The  wind  is  already  cold,  and  only  a  few  poor 
flowers  linger:  I  cannot  remain  to  see  even 
them  laid  upon  their  biers  to  the  music  of  tha 
wind.  I  must  retutn  to  that  labor  which  awaits 
me  in  town,  as  it  awaits  others  elsewhere.  With 
the  expiring  Indian  summer  my  poor  sketches 
end. 

Therefore  farewell,  O  Autumn ;  I  have  tasted 
your  delicious  flavors  to  my  heart's  content. 
Your  woodlands  oece  again  are  painted  on  my 
heart: — farewell ! 

P.  I. 

Pinewood,  Nov.  15, 1852. 
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THE  REALM  OP  REST. 


Within  the  realm  that  Nature  boundeth, 
Are  there  balmy  Shores  of  Peace, 
Where  no  Passion-torrent  soundeth. 
And  no  Storm-wind  seeks  release; 
Rest  they  *mid  the  waters  golden^ 
Of  some  strange,  untravelled  sea, 
Where  soft  Halcyon  winds  have  stolen, 
Lingering  'round  them  slumbVously': 

Shores  begirt  by  purple  hazes, 
Varying  wiih  pale,  mellowed  beams, 
Whose  dim  curuins  shroud  the  mazes. 
Wandering  through  the  realm  of  dreams ; 
Shores,  where  Silence  woos  Devotion, 
Action  faints,  and  Echo  dies ; 
And  each  Peace-entranced  emotion 
Feeds  on  quiet  mysteries? 

If  there  be!  oh!  guardian  Master'. 
Genius  of  my  life  and  fate. 
Bear  me  from  the  world's  disaster. 
Through  that  Kingdom's  voiceless  gate : 
Let  me  lie  beneath  its  willows. 
On  the  fragrant  flowering  strand. 
Lulled  to  sleep  by  murmuroas  billows. 
Faint  with  airs  of  Elfin-land: 

Slumber,  dim,  with  faintest  dreamings. 
Deep  that  knows  no  answering  deep, 
Unprofaned  by  phantom-seemings, 
Which  but  leave  the  soul  to  weep  : 
Noiseless,  timeless,  half-forgetting. 
May  this  sleep  Elysian  be, 
While,  yet  heavenlier  tides  are  setting 
Inward  from  the  roseate  Sea. 

Soft  to  mine,  a  voice  is  calling. 
Sweet  OS  music-winds  at  night. 
Gently  sighing,  faintly  falling 
From  some  wondrous  mystic  height : 
And  it  gives  my  heart  assurance 
Of  the  land  I  long  to  know, 
Nerving  to  a  fresh  endurance 
'Neath  the  present  weight  of  wo : 

**  There's  a  realm  thy  footsteps  nearing, 
(Thus  the  voice  to  mine  replies,) 
Where  ihe  heavy  heart's  despairing 
Gains  its  rest,  and  stops  its  sighs : 
'Tis  a  realm  imperial,  stately. 
Refuge  of  dethroned  years ; 
Calm  as  midnight  towering  greatly, 
Through  a  moonlit  mist  of  tears. 


Though  an  Empire,  freedom  reigneth, 
Kingly  brow  and  subject-knee, 
Each,  with  what  to  each  pertainetb. 
Slumbering  in  Equality : 
'Tis  a  sleep,  divorced  from  dreamings. 
Deep  that  knows  no  answering  deep, 
Unprofaned  by  phantom-seemings, 
VoicelesB,  wondrous,  timeless  sleep. 

On  its  shores  are  weeping-willows. 
Action  faints,  and  Echo  dies. 
And  the  song  of  mystic  billows 
Lulls  with  opiate  symphonies : 
But  beside  this  murmurous  Ocean, 
All  who  rest  repose  in  sooth, 
And  no  more  the  stilled  emotion 
Stirs  to  joy,  or  wakens  ruth. 

Thou  9h0U  gain  this  blest  dominion. 
Thou  tihaU  know  this  peaceful  ground. 
Shaded  by  Oblivion's  pinion. 
Startled  by  no  mortal  sound ; 
Noiseless*  timeless,  ALL-forgetting, 
Shall  thy  sleep  Elysian  be, 
While  eternal-tides  are  setting 
Inward  from  that  mystic  Sea." 


LINES. 

ToiheBride  of  mf  friend,  N.  8.  W^on.  Aeeet  tfUr 
Marriage  and  departure  f»r  Jialjf, 

Bright  be  thy  life  through  eommg  tioe 
As  that  beloved  Italian  clime 
Where  flowers  e'er  bloom  in  rosiest  bnes, 
And  sunlight  decks  the  diamond  dews 
And,  breathing  round  perpetual  spring. 
In  beauty  clothes  each  living  thing! 
And  as  with  him  thou  fondly  lovest 
Through  that  fair  clime  thou  dreaming  rovest, 
Look  on  the  lovely  Arve  and  Rhone, 
And  know  their  happy  ftite  thine  own: 
The  separate  streams  in  liquid  light, 
Mingling  their  currents  in  their  flight, 
United  flow— and  joyous  glide 
One  gentle,  rosy,  radiant  tide, 
Till,  lost  in  Leman's  Lake  of  Love- 
Like  spirits  bright  in  bliss  above— 
At  golden  mom,  or  starlit  even, 
A  crystal  mirror  hold  to  Heaven! 

Richmond,  Nov.  17, 1853. 
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UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.* 

This  18  a  fiction — professedly  a  fiction;  but,  un- 
like other  works  of  the  same  type,  its  purpose  is  not 
amusement,  but  proselytism.    The  romance  was 
formerly  employed  to  divert  the  leisure,  recreate 
the  fancy,  and  quicken  the  sympathies  of  succes- 
sive generations,  changing  its  complexion  and 
enlarging  the  compass  of  its  aims  with  the  ex- 
panding tastes  of  different  periods ;  but  never  for- 
getting that  its  main  object  was  to  kindle  and 
purify  the  imagination,  while  fanning  into  a  live- 
lier flame  the  slumbering  charities  of  the  hu- 
man heart.    But,  in  these  late  and  evil  days,  the 
novel,  notwithstanding  these  earlier  associations, 
has  descended  from  its  graceful  and  airy  home, 
and  assumed  to  itself  a  more  vulgar  missiou,  in- 
compatible with  its  essence  and  alien  to  its  ori- 
ginal design.    Engaging  in  the  coarse  cuiifiicts 
of  life,   and   mingling  in  the  fumes  and  gross 
odoara  of  political  or  polemical  dissension,  it  has 
stained   and   tainted  the  robe  of  ideal  purity 
with  which   it  was  of  old  adorned.     Instead 
of  remaining  the  ever  welcome  companion  of  an 
idle  boor,  which  turned  to  profit  by  its  sweet  al- 
chemy the  loose  moments  devoted  to  intellectual 
reverie,  it  has  entered  upon  a  sterner  career,  and 
one  which  requires  us  to  question  the  visitant  be- 
fore admitting  it  to  our  confidence  or  listening  to 
its  tale.     Now-a-days,  it  frequently  assumes  both 
the  stole  of  the  philosopher  and  the  cassock  of 
the  priest,  and  exhibits  strange  contrasts  between 
its  face  and  figure,  and  the  garb  in  which  they 
are  enveloped.     Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we 
discover  the  fairy  features  of  our  former  favorite 
under  the  new  disguise,  and  are  only  amused  by 
the  quaint  antics  and  grotesque  diahlerU  which 
spring  from  the  uncongenial  union:  but  more 
commonly  the  airy  phantom  which  flitted  before 
our  earlier  fancy,  is  transmuted  into  an  aged  and 
haggard  crone,  who  wears  the  mask,  pads  her 
shrivelled  limbs,  and  clothes  herself  in  a  decep- 
tive garb,  that  she  may  steal  more  securely  into 
our  unsuspicious  favor,  mumble  her  incantations 
before  we  recognise  them  as  the  song  of  Caoidia, 
and  distil  into  our  ears  the  venom  of  her  tongue, 
before  any  apprehension  is  awakened.    In  the 
one  case  we  may  imagine  that  we  have  before 
us  Omphale  in  the  arms  of  Hercules;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  drunken  Lais,  proud  of  the  conquests  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  garnishing  the  silly 
tattle  of  her  age  with  the  shreds  and  patches  she 
has  preserved  from  her  ancient  association  with 

*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  or  Life  Among  the  Lowly.  By 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Ninety -fifth  Hundred.  Boston. 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett 
Proctor  and  Worthington.    1852.    2  vols  12nio. 


Aristippus.  The  one  may  still  be  a  Venus, 
though  bedecked  with  ths casque  and  plumes  of 
Minerva :  the  other  is  the  veriest  drab  who  ever 
pretended  to  sense  or  virtue,  to  modesty  or  reli- 
gion. 

The  wide  dissimilarity  between  these  two 
classes  of  romancing  missionaries  renders  it  im- 
portant for  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  should  sug- 
gest the  prudence  of  questioning  at  the  thresh- 
old, these  new  votaries  of  fiction,  that  we  may 
know  whence  they  come,  aud  to  what  end  they 
visit  us.  We  may  tolerate  the  coquettish  airs  of 
the  one;  we  must  repel  the  disgusting  and  de- 
praved seductions  of  the  other.  If  they  descend 
upon  us  like  the  angel  vbits  of  former  dreama, 
bearing  balm  upon  their  wings,  and  bringing  con- 
solation in  the  afflictions  or  trials  of  life,  by  en- 
larging the  range  of  our  sympathies,  and  reveal- 
ing to  our  eyes  the  pettiness  of  our  own  sorrows, 
murmurs,  complaints,  and  difficulties,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  vast  array  of  deeper  agonies,  more 
arduous  struggles,  and  darker  fortunes  numbered 
amongst  the  possible  and  probable  contingencies 
of  human  life, — then,  as  in  the  days  when  they 
were  still  untainted  with  suspicion,  let  us  bid 
them  welcome,  and  receive  or  endure  the  philos- 
ophy which  but  little  befits  them,  for  the  sake  of 
the  inspiration,  the  hope,  or  the  resignation 
which  they  instil.  But,  if  the  emblems  of  fic- 
tion are  assumed  but  to  delude,  if  the  stole  which 
they  wear  is  the  robe  of  the  Cynic,  or  their  hood 
the  cowl  of  the  fanatic ;  if  their  mission  is  to  pro- 
duce discontent,  to  be  the  heralds  of  disorder  and 
dissension,  then,  though  their  song  be  as  sweet 
as  the  Syren*s,  and  their  skin  as  sleek  and  slimy 
and  glistening  as  that  of  the  serpent  which  tempt- 
ed Eve,  let  us  bid  them  avaunt!  and  repel  them 
from  our  intimacy  and  from  our  dwellings,  which 
their  presence  would  contaminate.  But,  in  either 
case,  let  us  examine  their  nature  before  we  ex- 
tend to  them  our  greetings,  or  reject  them  with 
disgust. 

We  have  examined  the  production  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  which  we  purpose  to  re- 
view, and  we  discover  it  to  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  reprehensible 
specimens  of  the  tribe.  We  own  that  we  ap- 
proach the  criticism  of  the  work  with  peculiar 
sensations  of  both  reluctance  and  repugnance. 
We  take  no  pleasure  in  the  contact  with  either 
folly  or  vice ;  and  we  are  unwilling  to  handle  the 
scandalous  libel  in  the  manner  in  which  it  de- 
serves to  be  treated,  in  cousideration  of  its  being 
the  effusion  of  one  of  that  sex,  whose  natural 
position  entitles  them  to  all  forbearance  and  cour- 
tesy, and  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  should  be 
shielded  even  from  just  severity,  by  that  protect- 
ing mantle  whichthe  nameand  thought  of  woman 
cast  over  even  the  erring  and  offending  memberii 
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of  tba  sex.  But  higher  intereBts  are  in  voiced : 
the  rule  that  every  one  bearing  the  uame  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  lady,  should  receive  the  delicate 
gallantry  and  considerate  tenderness  which  are 
due  to  a  lady,  is  not  absolutely  without  excep- 
tion. If  she  deliberately  steps  beyond  the  hal- 
lowed precints — the  enchanted  circle — which 
encompass  her  as  with  the  halo  of  divinity,  she 
has  wantonly  forfeited  her  privilege  of  immunity 
as  she  has  irretrievable  lost  our  regard,  and  the 
harshness  which  she  may  provoke  is  invited  by 
her  o\«  n  folly  and  impropriety.  We  cannot  ac- 
cord to  the  termagant  virago  or  the  foul-mouthed 
hag  the  same  deference  that  is  rightfully  due  to 
the  maiden  purity  of  untainted  innocence.  Still, 
though  the  exception  undoubtedly  exists,  and  we 
might,  without  indecorum,  consider  that  all  claims 
to  forbearance  had  been  lost  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  we 
shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  benefit  of  her 
forfehure.  We  cannot  take  the  critical  lash  into 
our  hands  with  the  same  callous  indifference,  or 
with  the  same  stem  determination  of  venting  our 
just  indignation,  that  we  might  have  done,  had 
the  penalty  been  rpquired  for  *the  lords  of  crea- 
tion.* We  will  endeavor,  then,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  forget  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
the  individuality  of  her  authorship,  and  will  strive 
to  concentrate  our  attention  and  our  reprehen- 
sion on  her  book,  venturing  only  an  aside  at  par- 
tins: — a  quotation  from  a  work  which  it  would  he 
infamy  to  cite  in  connection  with  any  other  lady  *8 
name  than  her  own : 

Ciel,  que  je  bais  ces  cr6atore«  fidren, 
Soldatsen  jupe.  hom  masses  chevalidrea ! 
Du  sexe  m&le  afiectont  la  valeur, 

Sans  poss^der  If  s  afrr^raens  du  n6tre, 
A  touB  lea  deux  pr^tendant  faire  honneur, 

£t  qui  ne  sont  ni  de  Tun  aide  IVutre. 

With  this,  we  dismiss  Mrs.  Stowe:  and  we  claim 
credit  for  our  forbearance  in  thus  resisting  the 
temptation  to  castigate  the  improprieties  of  a 
woman,  who  has  abandoned  the  elevated  sphere 
appropriate  to  her  sex,  and  descended  into  the 
arena  of  civil  dissension  and  political  warfare — 
to  say  no  more — where  the  gladiators  contend 
naked  and  d  Voutrance, 

We  have  said  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  a 
fiction.  It  is  a  fiction  throughout;  a  fiction  in 
form ;  a  fiction  in  its  facts ;  a  fiction  in  its  repre- 
sentations and  coloring;  a  fiction  in  its  state- 
ments; a  fiction  in  its  sentiments,  a  fiction  in  its 
morals,  a  fiction  in  its  religion;  a  fiction  in  its  in- 
ferences; a  fiction  equally  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects it  is  designed  to  expound,  aud  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  their  exposition.  It  is  a  fiction, 
not  for  the  sake  of  more  effectually  communica- 
ting truth ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflfectu- 
atly  disseminating  a  slander.  It  is  a  fictitious  or 
faoeifttl  representation  for  the  sake  of  producing 


fictitioQs  or  false  impressions.  Fiction  is  its  form 
and  falsehood  is  its  end.  When  Aristotle  assign- 
ed to  poetry  the  precedence  over  history  for  its 
superior  efficacy  in  instructing,  refining,  and  en- 
nobling mankind :  when  Bacon  re-echoed  the 
praise,  and  eulogised  the  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  seeking,  by  the  universality  and  conge- 
niality of  ideal  truth,  to  correct  and  elevate  the 
warped  and  imperfect  examples  of  virtue  famish- 
ed in  human  action,  they  certainly  never  antici- 
pated that  the  realm  of  fiction  would  be  de- 
graded into  the  domaia  of  falsehood,  or  that 
fiction  would  cease  to  be  the  means  of  inciika- 
ting  troth  for  the  sake  of  substituting  itaelf  as  the 
ultimate  aim  in  the  place  of  truth.    By  the  be- 
neficent Providence  of  God,  the  mind  of  aiaB  has 
been  00  constituted  that^amid  allthefraikiea  and 
illusions,  the  follies  and  the  errors  of  fallen  bu* 
manity,  it  can  still  conceive  of  virtue  nore  enda' 
ring  and  undeviating,  of  juatice  more  unswerv- 
ing, of  fortitude  more  constant  and  patient;  and 
of  charities  more  diffusive  and  ennobling  than 
the  trials,  and  difficulties,  and  obstacles  of  actnal 
existence  will  permit  to  be  exhibited.    Fancy, 
as  if  lighted  up  by  the  radiance  of  the  son  which 
gilded  the  landscapes  of  Eden,  can  revert  ts  the 
imaii^ined  possibilities  of  a  higher,  a  holier,  and  a 
nobler  existence,  and  recalling,  aa  it  were,  the  re- 
miniscences of  the  days  of  purity  nod  innocence, 
can  strengthen  our  hearts  and  elevate  our  feel- 
ings, to  resist  the  seductions  of  evil ;  when,  without 
such  aid,  the  imperishable  relic  of  a  better  con- 
dition— we  might  too  easily  yield  to  the  vanities, 
the  vices,  and  the  temptationa  of  life.    Bat  the 
magic  wand  is  broken — ^tbe  priceless  treasam 
lost — when,  instead  of  limiting  the  play  of  the 
imagination  to  its  legitimate  employment,  we 
turn  it  to  unholy  uses.    Nay,  it  is  degraded  aad 
stripped  of  its  power  of  transmitting  this  baser 
life  of  ours  into  the  semblauce  of  a  golden  age, 
when  we  suffer  its  potency  to  be  turned  to  oppo- 
site ends,  and  to  be  applied  not  to  the  revival  ef 
the  latent  image  of  ideal  excellence,  but  to  the 
dirty  sorcery  of   party  purposes  and  fanatical 
aims.    The  rod  of  Aaron,  which  blossonied  io 
the  desert,  drew  down  day  by  day  celestial  food 
from  heaven,  and  educed  from  the  riven  rock  the 
living  waters,  to  quench  the  deadly  thirst  of  the 
Israelites,  waa  the  same  wand  which  bronght  the 
plagues  of  flies  and  frogs  aud  locusts,  famine 
and  pestilence  and  deatftu  over  the  populous  val- 
leys of  the  prolific  Nile.     So  it  is  with  fancy :  the 
fiction,  which  is  the  hand-maiden  of  truth,  may 
refresh  our  fainting  spirits  in  the  wilderness  of 
life:  the  fiction,  which  ends  in  fiction  and  is  tba 
slave  of  falsehood,  will  spread  a  fatal  blight  wbefs 
all  was  salubrious,  and  happy  and  prosperous 
before. 
In  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  vice  of  this  depraved 
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application  of  fiction  find  iti  desolating  cooae* 
quaoces,  may  be  readily  detected.  Every  fact 
ia  distoKed.  every  incident  discolored,  in  order  to 
awakea  rancorous  hatred  and  raalignant  jealou- 
sies between  the  citizens  of  the  same  republic, 
the  fellow  countrymen  whose  interests  and  hap- 
piness afe  linked  with  the  perpetuity  of  a  com- 
moQ  uoton,  and  with  the  prosperity  of  a  common 
goverament.  With  the  hope  of  expediting  or 
achieving  the  attainment  of  a  fanatical,  and  in 
great  measure,  merely  speculative  idea,  of  sub- 
stitotiog  the  real  thraldom  of  free  labor  for  the 
iraagioary  hardships  of  slavery — the  hydra  of 
dissensioo  is  evoked  by  the  diabolical  spells  of 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  and  conscious  so- 
phistry. What  censure  shall  we  pass  upon  a 
book,  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  produce  such 
a  result  ?  What  condemnation  upon  an  effort  to 
revive  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord — to  resuscitate 
all  the  dangers  of  disunion — nllayed  with  such 
difficulty,  and  hut  recently  lulled  into  partial 
quiescence  by  the  efforts  of  the  sages  and  the 
patriotic  forbearance  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy? What  language  shall  we  employ 
when  snch  a  scheme  is  presented,  as  the  btau 
ideal  of  sublimated  virtue,  under  the  deceptive 
forna  of  literary  amusement  and  is  seriously  of- 
fered as  the  recreation  of  our  intellectual  lei- 
sure? 

We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  run  methodically  through  the  labyrinths  of 
misrepresentation  which  constitute  the  details  of 
this  romance.  It  has  obtained  an  unhappy  no- 
toriety, which  would  render  the  task  as  profitless 
as  it  would  be  ungrateful.  The  copy  before  us 
purports  to  belong  to  the  ninety- fifth  thousand 
already  published  in  America ;  aud  we  see  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  have 
been  issued  in  England.  How  rapid  the  circu- 
lation of  error!  how  slow  the  progress  of  truth! 
bow  easy  the  propagation  of  falsehood ;  how  ar- 
dttous  the  dissemination  of  its  antidote!  When 
ia  the  course  of  a  few  short  months,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  readers  of  the  Euglish  tongue 
manifest  their  readiness  to  welcome  and  their 
anxiety  to  believe  a  lie,  it  is  useless  for  the  in- 
jured party  to  disprove  the  false  statement,  as 
bis  diselaimers  will  be  drowned  by  the  clamors 
of  the  aggregated  fanatics.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time ;  the  distempered  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  both  at  the  North  and  beyond  the 
Atlantic;  the  mawkish  sensibilities  and  the  im- 
becile ignorance  of  many  within  our  own  borders; 
the  recent  and  still  active  agitation  of  the  Slave- 
ry question  in  Congress  and  in  the  Presidential 
canvass;  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism  aud  the  fever 
of  political  intrigue,  have  all  conspired  to  give  a 
popularity  and  currency  to  the  work  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  which  its  ability  does  not  justify. 


and  iu  purposes  should  forbid.  Still,  from  whatev- 
ercause  its  multitudinous  dispersion  may  arise,  this 
of  itself  assures  us  both  of  the  virulence  of  the 
venom  and  of  the  aptitude  of  the  public  mind 
both  at  the  North  and  in  England,  to  catch  the 
contagion,  aud  welcome  the  contamination. 
Hence,  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  rights,  the  prosperity,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  integrity  of  the  South,  to  accord  to 
it  a  notice  far  beyond  what  its  iutrinsic  merits  or 
even  vices  might  claim.  But,  as  a  bold,  sweep- 
ing, unmitigated  accusation  against  the  Southern 
States,  it  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass  entirely  with- 
out challenge,  nor  can  it  be  permitted  to  circu- 
late without  reprobation  and  repudiation.  The 
consciousness  of  right,  the  dignity  of  our  position, 
the  knowledge  of  the  inefficacy  of  our  disclaim- 
ers, might  prescribe  unruffled  coutempt  and  un- 
broken silence,  as  the  true  mode  of  meeting  the 
bald  slanders  and  the  forged  accusations  of  mere 
fiction :  but  the  purpose  of  the  fiction — the  m- 
teufion  of  the  libel — is  recognized,  welcomed  and 
applauded  by  myriads;  and  the  numbers  which 
swell  the  battalions  of  our  adversaries  render 
them  dangerous,  however  contemptible  the  com- 
ponent units  may  be. 

But,  though  we  condescend  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  than  we  think  such 
a  work  or  such  an  attack  entitled  to  on  its  own 
score,  we  will  not  prolong  our  disagreeable  duty 
so  far  as  to  follow  it  through  all  the  mazes  of  its 
misrepresentation — through  all  the  loathsome 
labyrinths  of  imagiuary  cruelty  and  crime,  in 
which  its  prurieut  fancy  loves  to  roam.  So  far 
as  a  false  statement  can  be  rectified  by  positive 
denial, — so  far  as  misrepresentation  can  be  cor- 
rected by  direct,  abuodaut,  unquestiouable  proof 
of  the  error,  this  service  has  been  already  ade- 
quately rendered  by  the  newspapers  aud  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  South.  We  have  intimated 
our  belief,  that  both  the  negation  aud  the  refuta- 
tion are  useless,  fur  our  adversaries  are  as  deaf 
and  as  poisonous  too,  as  the  blind  adder.  But 
this  service  has  already  been  fully  rendered.  It 
would,  then,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  re- 
peat the  profitless  labor,  to  trace  the  separaie 
threads  of  delusion  which  enter  into  the  tissue  of 
deception,  and  to  exhibit  the  false  dyes  and  the 
tangles  of  fiction  which  aid  in  the  composition  of 
the  web.  It  would  seem  almost  a  hopeless  waste 
of  time  to  show  how  the  truth  which  has  been 
so  scantily  employed,  has  beeu  prostituted  to 
base  uses,  and  made  to  minister  to  the  general 
falsehood;  how  human  sympathies  ha\e  been 
operated  on  to  encourage  and  sanctify  moat  un- 
holy practices :  how  every  commandment  of  the 
decalogue  and  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
have  been  violated  in  order  to  extend  thesaucti- 
fication  of  the  higher-law,  to  every  crime  do- 
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nouoced  and  condemned  by  laws,  human  and  di- 
▼ioe.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  South, 
the  evidence  for  or  against  her,  is  neither  weigh- 
ed nor  regarded :  the  defence  is  rejected  without 
IsonsideratioD,  and  all  slanders  are  cordially  re- 
ceived, not  because  they  are  known  or  proved  to 
be  true,  but  because  they  are  wished  to  be  so; 
and  harmonise  with  preconceived  and  malicious 
prejudices.  We  have  not  the  ear  of  the  court; 
our  witnesses  are  distrusted  and  discredited,  and 
in  most  cases,  they  are  not  even  granted  a  hear- 
ing; but  the  case  is  presumed  to  be  against  us, 
and  by  a  summary  process  a  verdict  of  guilty  is 
rendered,  without  any  regard  to  the  real  merits 
of  the  cause,  but  in  compliance  with  the  fanati- 
cal complicity  of  the  jurors.  Why  is  this?  and 
what  is  the  court  before  which  we  are  required 
to  plead? 

Assuredly,  there  is  no  necessity  to  convince 
the  slave  owners,  or  the  residents  in  the  South- 
em  States,  that  the  condition  of  society,  the 
status  of  the  slave,  the  incidents  and  accidents  of 
slavery,  the  practices  or  even  the  rights  of  mas- 
ters, are  exhibited  in  a  false  light,  and  are  false- 
ly stated  in  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin;  anil  that,  by 
whatever  jugglery  or  sorcery  the  result  is  obtain- 
ed, the  picture,  with  all  its  ostensible  desire  of 
truthful  delineation,  is  distorted  and  discolored, 
and  presents  at  one  time  a  caricature,  at  another 
a  total  misrepresentation  of  things  amongst  us. 
It  is  not  to  Southern  men  that  it  is  necessary  to 
address  any  argument  on  a  topic  like  this.  They 
are  already  aware  of  the  grossness  of  the  slan- 
der by  their  own  observation  and  experience. 
No.  the  tribunal  to  which  our  defence  roust  be 
addressed,  is  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North 
and  of  Europe.  In  both  latitudes,  the  case  is 
already  prejudged  and  decided  against  us;  in 
both,  popular  ignorance  and  popular  fanaticism, 
and  a  servile  press  have  predetermined  the  ques- 
tion. The  special  circumstances  of  the  condition 
of  society  in  both  have  led  to  the  complete  extin- 
guishment of  slavery,  to  nomifU ;  and  what  was 
dictated  by  pecuniary  interest,  and  achieved  by 
folly  or  accident,  is  believed  to  furnish  the  im- 
mutable canon  for  the  action  of  all  communi- 
ties, and  to  constitute  the  valid  criterion  of  a 
higher  law,  which  shall  promise  all  the  blessings 
jfi  redemption  to  those  who  vilify  and  malign 
their  fellows  for  following  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  aud  Jacob,  and  all  the  curses  of  dam- 
nation to  those  who  are  the  ionocent  victims  of 
the  abuse.  The  ignorant  and  unreflecting ootcry 
of  those  whose  social  condition  is  infinitely  below 
that  of  our  slaves,  is  eagerly  caught  up  bj  the 
myriad  serfs  of  the  dominant  cottonocracy ;  is 
re-echoed  from  alt  potntfl  of  the  horizon ;  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  language  of  truth  because  it  is 
the  clamor  of  a  muhiiude.    A  better  class  stim- 


ulates and  repeats  the  defamation,  becaoee  their 
interests  are  supposed  to  accord  with  the  perpet- 
uation of  ignorance  and  the  propagation  of  de- 
lusion on  this  subject;  and  because  it  is  a  cheap 
expenditure  of  philanthropy  to  melt  in  sendmeo- 
tal  sorrow  over  remote  and  imaginary  evils,  while 
neglecting   the  ever  present   ills   and  preaaiog 
afflictions  in  their  own  vicinage.     Such  a  tone 
of  sentiment  among  both  the  educated  and  the 
illiterate  classes  iu  those  communities  where  lit- 
erature is  a  trade  and  the  mercenary  principles 
of  Grub  atreet  constitute  the  morality  of  all  in- 
tellectual avocations,  generates  a  literary  atmos' 
phere  which  is  fatal  to  the  dissemination  of  un- 
popular truths,  and  which  gives  singular  vitality 
and  longevity  to  error,  by  pandering  to  the  pop- 
ular desire  for  its  circulation  and  confirmation. 
In  this  manner,  we  may  understand  both  the 
cause  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  which  have  been  sold  at  the  North  and  ia 
England,  and  also  the  extreme  difficul^.  not  to 
say  absolute  impossibility,  of  securing  a  dispas- 
sionate hearing  for  our  defence,  or  of  introducing 
the  antidote  where  the  poison  has  spread.  There 
is  no  obduracy  so  impracticable — no  deafness  so 
incurable — as  that  Pharisaical  self  sanctafication 
and  half* conscious  hypocrisy,  which  gilds  its  own 
deliberate  delusions  with  the  false  colors  of  ao 
extravagant  morality,  and  denounces  all  disseat 
from  its  own  fanatical  prejudices,  as  calloos  vies 
and  irremediable  sin.     The  whole  phalanx  of 
Abolition  literature,  in  all  its  phases  and  degrees, 
is  fully  imbued  with  this  self-righteous  spirit; 
and  its  influence,  under  all  forms — in  fiction  and 
in  song — in  sermon  aud  in  easay — in  political  ha- 
rangue as  in  newspaper  twaddle— is  completely 
turned  against  us:  and  an  aggregation  of  hostile 
tendencies  is  brought  to  bear  upon  as  so  as  to 
deny  to  our  complaints,  our  recrimioatioas,  or 
our  apologies,  either  consideration  or  respect 
The  potency  of  literature,  in  this  ageof  the  world, 
when  it  embraces  all  manifestations  of  public  or 
individual  thought  and  feeling,  and  permestes, 
in  streams,  more  or  less  diluted,  all  classes  of 
society,  can  scarcely  be  misapprehended.    Bot 
the  illiberal,  unjust,  and  unwise  course  of  South- 
era  communities,  has  deprived  them  of  the  ltd 
of  this  potent  protection,  by  excluding  theaisekM 
and  their  views  almost  entirely  from  the  domain 
of  literature.     The  Southern  populatioo  bare 
checked  and  chilled  all  manifestations  of  literary 
aptitudes  at  the  South;  they  have  discoura^by 
blighting  indifference,  the  eflbrts  of  such  literary 
genius  as  they  may  have  nurtured:  they  haveuo- 
derrated  and  disregarded  all  productionsof  Soutb- 
em  intellect;  and  now,  when  all  the  batteriei  of 
the  literary  republic  are  turned  against  them,  sod 
the  torrent  of  literary  censure  threatens  to  unite 
with  other  agencies  to  overwhelm  them,  it  if  in 
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vain  that  they  cry  in  their  dire  necessity,  "Help 
me,  CassiuB,  or  I  sink."  The  voice  of  a  home- 
horn  literatare,  which  would  have  been  efficient 
in  their  defence,  is  almost  unheard,  and,  if  utter- 
ed, is  scarcely  noticed  beyond  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  because  the  Southern  people  have  stead- 
ilj  refused  to  it  that  encouragement,  both  in  the 
shape  of  material  support  and  public  favor,  which 
is  essential  to  its  healthy  development  and  as- 
sored  existence,  and  which  is  imperatively  re- 
quired to  give  it  respectability  and  influence 
abroad.  Thus  are  we  to  explain  the  reason  why 
the  arguments  and  expositions  of  Southern  sen- 
timent on  the  subject  of  slavery,  pass  so  entirely 
unheeded — why  both  its  expostulations  and  de- 
nials are  wholly  disregarded,  and  its  grave  dis- 
cussions contemptuously  scorned  and  rejected 
without  a  moment's  consideration. 

What  Southern  author  has  not  occasion  for 
bitter  complaints  of  the  neglect,  injustice,  and  il- 


Traordinary  genius  nor  remarkable  strength :  the 
aitack  is  unquestionaitly  a  weak  one :  there  is 
only  that  semblance  of  genius  which  springs  from 
intense  fanaticism  and  an  earnest  purpose ;  and 
that  plausibility  which  is  due  to  concentrated 
energy  and  a  narrow  one-sided  exposition  of  hu* 
man  afflictions:  yet,  though  so  slight  be  the  mer- 
its of  the  book,  the  only  criticism  in  reply  which 
could  pretend  to  any  general  efficiency  in  arrest- 
ing the  current  of  the  virtual  slander — and  then 
by  no  means  an  adequate  one — mn$t  be  sought 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  gathered  from  the  co- 
lumns of  the  London  Times.  The  South  has 
benumbed  the  hearts  and  palsied  ihe  arms  of  her 
natural  and  willing  defenders :  she  has  disman- 
tled her  towers,  and  suppressed  her  fortresses  of 
all  efficient  garrison,  and  she  is  now  exposed,  un- 
armed and  unprotected,  to  all  the  treacherous 
stratagems  and  pitileos  malice  of  her  inveterate 
and  interested  enemies.     She  has  invited   and 


liberality  of  the  Southern  communities  for  which   merited  her  own  fate:  she  has   wooed  the  slan- 
he  has  lived  and  written?     What  Southern  work  'der  which  she  is  almost  powerless  to  repel :  she 


has  been  introduced  to  public  favor  by  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  Southern  men,  or  the  steady 
approbation  of  the  Southern  people?  What 
Southern  periodical,  established  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Southern  intellect,  for  the  defence  of 
Southern  institutions,  for  the  creation  of  a  South- 
em  4iterature,  has  not  languished  for  want  of  ade- 
quate encouragement,  come  to  a  premature  end  for 
want  of  respectable  support,  or  lingered  on  with 
a  frail  and  fainting  existence,  having  ever  on  its 
tongue  and  in  its  heart  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion that  the  South,  for  which  it  labored  and  to 
whteh  it  ministered,  was  indiflerent  to  its  fate  1 


has  offered  a  premium  to  vituperation  and  im- 
posed a  grave  penalty  on  every  attempt  to  re- 
dress the  indignity  to  which  she  has  subjected 
her  citizens. 

It  is  not  without  distinct  and  deliberate  pur- 
pose, that  we  have  thus  unveiled  the  secret 
causes  of  that  contempt  for  the  feelings,  the  in- 
terests, the  rights,  and  the  views  of  the  South; 
which  is  indicated  by  the  sudden  and  unprece- 
dented success  of  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  and  also 
of  that  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  equal  hear- 
ing in  reply,  which  renders  it  as  ungrateful  and 
useless,  as  the  task  of  exposing  its  perversions 


The  fart  that  some  few   Southern  works  have   and  misrepresentations  is  humiliating  and   dis- 


attained  distinction,  that  a  few  Southern  period- 
icals have  been  able  to  protract  a  feeble  and  un- 
certain life  through  all  trials  and  difficulties,  re- 
Teals  rather  the  native  energy  of  the  Southern 
mind,  the  spontaneous  vitality  of  Southern  intel- 
lect, than  furnishes  any  disproof  or  palliation  of 
the  folly,  the  illiberality,  the  injustice,  or  the  mole- 
eyed  and  narrow-minded  sagacity  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

It  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  silly  and  fatal  indifference  to  the  high  claims 
of  a  native  and  domestic  literature,  that  the  South 
is  now  left  at  the  mercy  of  every  witling  and 
scribbler  who  panders  to  immediate  profit  or 
passing  popularity,  by  harping  on  a  string  in 
unison  with  the  prevailing  fanaticism.  It  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  same  long  continued  im- 
prudence, that  no  defence  can  be  heard,  no  refu- 
tation of  vile  slander  regarded  in  the  courts  of 
literature,  which  comes  from  a  land  whose  lite- 
rary claims  have  been  disparaged  and  crushed 
by  its  own  blind  recklessness  and  meanness.  In 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  there  is  certainly  neither  ex- 


gusting.  We  will  notrepeatthe  unwelcome  and 
unprofitable  labor.  The  only  true  defence  of 
the  South  against  this  attack,  and  the  swarms  of 
similar  insults  and  indignities  which  its  success 
and  the  prevalent  fanaticism  will  generate,  is  to 
create  and  cherish  a  true  Southern  literature, 
whose  spontaneous  action  will  repel  and  refute 
such  accusations,  and  command  a  respectful  con- 
sideration wherever  intellect  is  honored,  or  truth 
even  dimly  sought.  Let  the  South  honestly  and 
cordially  sustain  her  own  periodicals,  and  her 
own  writers,  and  such  productions  will  cease  to 
alarm  or  annoy  her,  or  if  they  should  attempt  to' 
fret  her  they  will  he  brushed  aside  without  ef- 
fort, and  without  producing  even  momentary  in- 
jury. Let  her  fail  to  do  this,  and  no  one  can 
complain  if  she  is  slandered,  without  contradic- 
tion and  maligned  without  defence. 

The  mis-statements  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
have  already,  as  we  have  said,  been  frequently 
exposed,  but  the  refutation  has  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  those  quarters  where  alone  the  dis- 
proof of  its   mis-representations  could   be   re- 
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quired.  Rut.  if  for  these  and  otherreasons,  we  will 
not  so  far  degrade  ourselves  as  to  retrace  the 
beaten  track,  what  remains  for  a  Southern  wri- 
ter to  do  ?  Absolute  silence  is  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, and  the  just  indignation  which  so  ma- 
lignant an  outrage  would  merit,  might  be  tra- 
duced as  blind  rage  at  the  detection  of  guilt.  He 
is,  therefore  compelled,  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  speak,  although  convinced 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  coucedes  much  of  the  dig- 
nity of  bis  cau^e  to  the  evasive  vituperation  of 
its  enemies.  He  may,  however,  enter  bis  so- 
lemn protest  against  the  reception  of  an  impeach- 
ment, supported  by  testimony,  which  has  been 
steadily  and  uniformly  denied  and  disproved. 
He  will  do  this,  not  with  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  course  of  the  slanderers,  but  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  the  South, 
and  the  wanton  guilt  of  her  accusers,  and  of  pre- 
venting her  from  becoming  a  party  to  her  own 
defamation,  by  the  silence  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  assent.  He  may  then  strike  out  a  new 
line  of  argument,  which,  by  waiving  the  points 
apparently  in  dispute,  may,  perhaps,  conciliate 
attention,  and  discuss  the  real  issue  in  a  manner 
less  calculated  to  excite  or  revive  the  habitual 
prejudices. 

Something  of  this  sort  we  will  endeavor  to 
do.  We  will  concede  for  the  nonce,  the  general 
truth  of  the  facts  alleged,  and  will  maintain  that, 
notwithstanding  this  concession,  the  culpability 
of  the  work,  its  fallacy  and  its  falsehood  remain 
the  same.  In  the  one  case,  the  false  conclusions 
are  erected  upon  the  basis  of  false  assertions;  in 
the  other,  we  overlook  the  untruth  of  the  state- 
ments, and  find  that  they  are  deliberately  em- 
ployed for  the  insinuation  of  untrue  and  ca- 
lumnious impressions.  We  will  suppose,  then, 
that  such  enormities  as  are  recounted  in  Uncle 
Tom*s  Cabin,  dopccur  at  the  South :  that  George 
Harris  and  Eliza  his  wife,  with  that  seraphic  lit- 
tle mulatto,  their  child,  have,  in  truth,  their  pro- 
totypes among  our  slaves,  and  that  the  brutal 
treatmentofth«  former  by  his  owner,  might  find  its 
parallel  in  actual  life.  We  will  endeavor  to  imagine 
the  reality  of  the  murder  of  Prue,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  virtues,  misfortunes  and  martyrdom 
of  Uncle  Tom — and,  still  heavier  tax  upon  our 
credulity,  we  will  suppose  the  angelical  mission 
of  that  shrewish  Yankee  maiden,  Miss  Ophelia, 
for  the  conversion  of  hopeless  niggers,  and  the 
redemption  of  £bo,  to  have  been  a  fact: — and, 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  it  is  tough,  in- 
•deed,  to  swallow,  we  will  maintain  the  doctrines 
of  the  book  to  be  most  pernicious,  the  represen- 
tation given  to  be  most  erroueous,  the  impres- 
sion designed  to  be  produced  to  be  most  crimi- 
nal and  false,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  scandalous 
production  to  be  entitled  to  unmitigated  censure 


and  reprobation.     We  will   not  even  limit  onr 
concession  so  far  as  might  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  delineation  within  any  reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  the  truth:  we  will  not  insist  that  the  in- 
cidents conceded  must  be  regarded  as  exception- 
al cases;  for  it  is   perceived  in  Uncle   Toro^s 
Cabin,  that  to  admit  them    to  be  exceptions, 
would  be  to  change,  entirely,  the  character  of 
the  argument,  and    destroy  its  validity.     How 
acute  is  the  perverse  instinct  of  deliberate  wrong : 
how  sagacious  the  ingenuity  of  premediiated  er- 
ror?    We  will  concede  all  the  facts  stated  in  the 
work:  all  that  we  will  not  concede,  is  the  signif- 
icance attributed  to  them,  and  tbeir  relevancy 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed. 
And,  having  granted  all  this,  we  still  believe  that 
we  can  offer  an  ample  vindication  of  the  South, 
and  justify  the  severest  censure  of  this  inflama- 
tory  and  seditious  production. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  to  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  argument  of  the  work,  without  no- 
ting that  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale — ibe 
tawny  Apollo  and  Venus,  with  the  interesting 
yellow  Cupid,  on  whom  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
plot  is  concentrated — belong  exactly  to  that  par- 
ticular shade  of  tainted  blood,  when  the  laws  of 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  if  not  of  all,  woald 
recognize  tfaem  as  free.     George  and  Elixa Har- 
ris, as  represented,  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
white  blood  in  their  veins,  than  is  compatible 
with   the  continuance  of  the  servile  cooditioo. 
The  jurisprudence  of  those  very  communities 
which  are  vilified  for  their  imaginary  mistreat- 
ment of  this  elegant  pair,  is  not  savage  enough 
to  retain  them  in  bondage.    It  would  only  haTO 
been  necessary  for  them  to  exhibit  their  radiaot 
countenances,  tbeir  soft,  glossy  hair,  and  corlivg 
ringlets,  and  prove  the  superabundance  of  tbeir 
Caucasian  blood  in  any  of  onr  courts  of  justice, 
to  be  assured  of  obtaining  their  free  papers.    If 
the  work  was  intended  for  an  exposition  of  the 
enormities  incident  to  slavery,  and  for  a  protes- 
tation in  favor  of  the  injured  and  down-troddeo 
African  race,  is  it  not  a  singular  dishonesty  of 
procedure  to  assume  as  types  of  this  class,  those 
who  are  rather  degraded  specimens  of  the  whits 
blood,  than  in  any  sense,  representatives  of  tha 
African,  and  who  do   not,  legitimately,  by  the 
laws  of  the  South,  belong  to  the  class  intended 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  exhibition  of  tbeir  suffer- 
ings, but  more  properly  to  the  tribe  of  the  alleged 
oppressors.    Into  such  inconsistencies  is  nialies 
betrayed,  when  it  aims  at  producing  false  im- 
pressions, and  is  utterly  unscrupulous  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  means  which  seem  calcnUied  to 
heighten  the  false  effect  desired. 

But  leaving  this  exceedingly  vulnerable  char- 
acteristic of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  argument 
of  the  work — for  there  is  an  argument  even  is 
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mccesai^e  dramatic  pictures  designed  to  prod  nee 
m  given  effect,  as  well  as  in  saccessive  syllogisms 
designed  to  establish  a  special  conclusion  : — the 
argument  of  the  work  is,  iu  plain  and  precise 
terms,  that  any  organization  of  society — any  so- 
cial iostitation,  which  can  by  possibility  result  in 
such  instances  of  individual  misery,  or  generate 
such  examples  of  individual  cruelty  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  this  fiction,  must  be  criminal  in  itself, 
a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  God, 
and  ou^httobe  universally  condemned,  and  con- 
sequently immediately  abolished.    Unhappily,  in 
all  the  replies  to  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  which  have 
hitherto  been  attempted  under  the  form  of  cor- 
responding fiction,  usually,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
by  weak  and  incompetent  persons,  it  has  not 
been  recognized  with  sufficient  distinctness  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  attack,  as  the  whole 
gist  of  the  argument,  lies  in  this  thesis.    The 
formal  rejoinders  have  consequently  been  direct- 
ed to   the  wrong  point:  the  real  question  has 
been  mistaken ;  and  the  formal  issue  neverjoined. 
This  explains  the  insufficiency  of  such  counter 
representations  as  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin,  and  sim- 
ilar apologies;   and  also  that  sense  of  insuffi- 
ciency which  they  have  not  failed  to  produce. 
It  is  no  valid  refutation  of  the  offensive  fiction 
that  slavery  may  be  shown  to  present  at  times — 
no  matter  how  frequently — a  very  different  phase. 
This  point  was  already  guarded  : — nay,  it  was 
already  conceded  in  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin ;  and 
such  a  mode  of  replication  consequently  mistakes 
the  subject  of  debate,  and  is  entirely  without 
force  because  directed  against  a  post  already  sur- 
rendered.   It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
an  assault  on  a  solemn  interest,  moral  or  social, 
conveyed  under  the  garb  of  fiction,  can  ever  be 
satisfactorily  answered  under  a  similar  form.     If 
it  could  be,  it  would  be  too  trivial  to  be  worthy 
of  such  an  elaborate  defence.    If  it  be  sufficiently 
important  to  demand  a  thorough  reply,  it  is  de- 
grading to  the  serious  character  of  the  subject, 
it  is  trifling  with  the  earnest  and  grave  import  of 
the  question,  to  dress  it  op  in  the  gewgaws  and 
tawdry  finery  of  a  mere  counter-irritant.    More- 
over, a  reply  in  this  shape  too  commonly  neces- 
sitates such  an  adherence  to  the  dramatic  proce- 
dure and  to  the  progression  of  sentiment  adopted 
by  the  origtual  work,  that  it  places  the  replicant 
in  a  secondary    position,  and  exhibits  him    in 
the  false  light  of  a  mere  imitator  and  plagiarist, 
by  way  of  opposition,  thus  obviously  yielding 
the  vantage  ground  to  the  offender.    If,  however, 
the  reply  must  be  couched  in  the  same  form  as 
the  attack,  the  true  picture  to  be  delineated  is 
not  a  mere  representation  of  a  real  or  imaginary 
state'  of  beatitude  enjoyed  by  fictitious  slaves, 
but  should  be  the  portraiture  of  graver  miseries, 
worse*  afflictions,  and  more  horrible  crimes  fa- 


miliar to  the  denizens  of  our  Northern  Cities^ 
and  incident  to  the  condition  of  those  societies 
where  the  much  lauded  white  labor  prevails.  But 
the  main  cause  of  failure  in  the  replies  which  have 
been  attempted,  and  whose  inefficacy  has  been 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  has  unques- 
tionably been  that  the  real  thesis  of  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  whence  most  of  its  dangers,  its  pernicious 
sophistry,  and  its  wicked  delusion  proceed,  has 
not  been  recognized  with  adequate  clearness, 
and  has  not  been  refuted  in  a  suitable  manner. 
It  is  this  thesis  which  we  propose  to  examine. 

The  true  and  9uffij;ient  reply  to  this  proposi- 
tion is  a  very  brief  one.  It  is  simply  this,  that 
the  position  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  human  so- 
ciety— to  all  social  organization,  civilized  or  sav- 
age, whatever.  It  strikes  at  the  very  essence 
and  existence  of  all  community  among  men,  it 
lays  bare  and  roots  up  all  the  foundations  of  law, 
order  and  government.  It  is  the  very  evangel  of 
insubordination,  sedition,  and  anarchy,  and  is 
promulgated  in  support  of  a  cause  worthy  of  the 
total  ruin  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  Pan- 
demonium itself  would  be  a  paradise  compared 
with  what  all  society  would  become,  if  this  ap- 
parently simple  and  plausible  position  were 
tenable,  and  action  were  accordingly  regula- 
ted by  it.  Ate  herself,  hot  from  hell,  could 
not  produce  more  mischievous  or  incurable  dis- 
order than  this  little  thesis,  on  which  the  whole 
insinuated  argument  of  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin  is 
founded,  if  this  dogma  were  once  generally  or 
cordially  received.  In  all  periods  of  history— 
under  all  forms  of  government— under  all  the 
shifting  phases  of  the  social  condition  of  man, 
instances  of  misery  and  barbarity  equal  to  any 
depicted  in  this  atrocious  fiction,  have  been  of 
constant  recurrence,  and,  whatever  changes  may 
hereafter  take  place,  uuless  the  nature  of  man  be 
also  changed,  they  mustcontinually  recur  until  the 
very  end  of  time.  In  thousands  of  instances,  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  the  affliction  or  the 
crime  has  sprung  as  directly  from  existing  laws, 
manners,  and  institutions,  as  in  the  examples  er- 
roneously charged  to  the  score  of  slavery  in  Un- 
cle Tom*s  Cabin.  But  in  all  of  them  the  real 
causes  have  been  the  innate  frailties  of  humanity, 
the  play  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  native 
wickedness  of  particular  individuals,  and  the  in- 
ability of  human  wisdom  or  legislation  to  repress 
crime  without  incidentally  ministering  to  occa- 
sional vices,  if  there  be  any  latent  truth  in  the 
dogma  euforced  by  the  nefarious  calumnies  of 
Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,  it  furnishes  a  stronger  ar- 
gument against  all  other  departments  of  social 
organization  than  it  docs  against  slavery,  as  the 
records  of  our  courts  of  justice  and  the  inmates 
of  our  penitentiaries  would  testify.  There  is  no 
feluu  who  might  not  divest  himself  of  his  load  of 
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gailtf  and  extricate  bis  neck  from  the  baiter,  if 
eucb  ED  argument  was  entitled  to  one  moment's 
weight  or  consideration.  In  the  complicated 
web  of  trials,  difficulties  and  temptations,  with 
which  Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  thought  prop- 
er to  intertwine  the  threads  of  human  existence, 
an  unbroken  career  of  happiness  or  prosperity  is 
not  to  be  found.  Every  heart  has  its  own  sor- 
rows,— every  condition  as  every  class  its  own 
perils  and  afflictions,  and  every  individual  his 
own  bitter  calamities  to  bewail.  The  very  ap- 
titude of  this  life  for  that  state  of  probation  which 
it  was  designed  to  be,  depends  upon  the  alterna- 
tion and  juxtaposition  of  wdakness  and  virtue,  of 
joy  and  misery,  of  gratifications  and  trials,  of 
blessings  and  misfortunes,  of  adversity  and  pros- 
perity. These  varying  shadows  of  our  earthly 
career  are  due  partly  to  the  accidents  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  partly  to  the  temper  and  con- 
duct of  our  own  hearts,  but  more  than  all  to  the 
concurrent  or  conflicting  action  of  the  members 
of  the  community  among  which  our  lot  has  been 
cast.  The  virtues  of  our  neighbors  may  aid  or 
encourage  us,  but  their  vices  or  their  crimes  may 
crush  our  hopes,  ruin  our  fortunes,  and  entail  ir- 
retrievable woe  on  our  children  as  well  as  on  our- 
selves. From  this  discord  of  fate  it  is  our  stern 
duty  to  educe  the  elements  of  our  own  career : 
beset  with  temptations,  menaced  by  vicious  in- 
trigue, cheered  by  high  examples  or  consoling 
counsel,  but  ever  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  we 
must  pursue  our  rough  journey  through  the  thorny 
paths  of  a  world  of  triaL  We  cannot  invent  an 
Elysium  or  reclaim  a  Paradise  :  we  cau  only  turn 
to  the  utmost  possible  good  the  diverse  condi- 
tions which  encompass  us  around  on  all  sides.  It 
is  only  the  insane  hope  of  a  frivolous  and  dreamy 
philanthropy  to  expect  or  wish  that  this  order 
and  variety  of  sublunary  changes  should  be  al- 
tered; as  it  is  only  the  malignant  hate  of  a  sple- 
netic and  frenzied  fanaticism  which  would  ven- 
ture to  charge  upon  a  particular  institution,  as  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  vice,  the  common  in- 
cidents of  humanity  in  all  times  and  under  all  its 
phases. 

It  is  no  distinctive  feature  of  the  servile  con- 
dition thatiudividual  members  of  the  class  should 
suffer  most  poignantly  in  consequence  of  the 
crimes,  the  sins,  the  follies,  or  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  others; — that  children  should  be  torn 
from  their  parents,  husbands  separated  from  their 
wives,  and  fathers  rudely  snatched  away  from 
their  families.  The  same  results,  with  coucom- 
itanC  infamy,  are  daily  produced  by  the  operation 
of  all  penal  laws,  and  the  same  anguish  and  dis- 
tress are  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  helpless  and 
innocent,  yet  such  laws  remain  and  must  remain 
upon  our  statute  books  fur  the  security  and  con- 
servation of  any  social  organization  at  all.    The 


ordinary  play  of  human  intereatSy  of  haman  dn- 
ties,  of  human  necessities,  and  eveo  of  human 
ambition — unnoticed  and  commonplace  as  it  may 
be  conceived  to  be,  produces  scenes  more  terri- 
ble and  agony  more  poignant  and  heart-rending 
than  any  attributed  to  slavery  in  Uncle  Tom*t 
Cabin.    The  temptations  of  worldly  advance- 
ment, the  hopes  of  temporary  success,  the  lores 
of  pecuniary  gain,  in  every  civilized  or  barba- 
rous community  throughout  the  world — in  the 
deserts  of  Sahara  as  amid  the  snows  of  Green- 
land— in  the  streets  of  Boston  and  Lowell  as  in 
those  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  may 
and  do  exhibit  a  longer  register  of  sadder  resBlis 
than  even  a  treacherous  imagination,  or  fiction 
on  the  hunt  for  falsehood  has  been  able  to  rake 
up  from  the  fraudulent  annals  of  slavery  in  the 
present  work.    There  is  scarcely  one  revolution 
of  a  wheel  in  a  Northern  or  European  cotton- 
mill,  which  does  not,  in  its  immediate  or  remote 
effects,  entail  more  misery  on  the  poor  and  tbe 
suffering  than  all  the  incidents  of  servile  misery 
gathered  in  tbe  present  work  from  tbe  moot  sus- 
picious and  disreputable  sources.    The  annual 
balance  sheet  of  a  Northern  millionaire  symboli- 
zes infinitely  greater  agony  and  distress  in  tbe 
labouring  or  destitute  classes  than  eveo  the  fou' 
martyrdom  of  Uncle  Tom.    Are  the  laws  of 
debtor  and  creditor — and  the  proceases  by  which 
gain  is  squeezed  from  the  life-blood  of  the  indi- 
gent, more  gentle ; — or  the  hard,  grasping,  de- 
moniac avarice  of  a  yankee  trader  more  merci- 
ful than  the  atrocious  heart  of  that  fiendish  yan- 
kee, Simon  Legree  ?     Was  the  famine  ia  Ire- 
land productive  of  no  calamities  which  might 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  scenes  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  ?     We  would  hazard  even  tbe  assertion 
that  the  Australian  emigration  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Caltfornian  migration  in  ourcoao- 
try — both  impelled  by  the  mere  hope  of  suddeo 
and  extraordinary  gains,  have  been  attended  with 
crimes  and  vices,  sorrows,  calamities  and  dis- 
tresses far  surpassing  the  imaginary  ills  of  tbe 
slaves  whose  fictitious  woes  are  so  hypocritically 
bemoaned.   But  such  are  tbe  incidents  of  life,  and 
we  would  neither  denounce  nor  revolutionize  ao- 
ciety,  because  such  consequencea  were  insepara- 
ble from  its  continuance. 

It  should  be  observed  that  tbe  whole  tenor  of 
this  pathetic  tale  derives  most  of  its  significance 
and  colouring  from  a  distorted  representation  or 
a  false  conception  of  the  sentiments  and  feeliogi 
of  the  slave.  It  presupposes  an  identity  of  sea- 
sibilities  between  the  races  of  the  free  and  tbe 
negroes,  whose  cause  it  pretends  to  advocate.  It 
takes  advantage  of  this  presumption,  so  nnsui* 
piciously  credited  where  slavery  is  unknown,  to 
arouse  sympathies  for  what  might  be  grievous 
misery  to  the  white  man,  but  is  none  to  the  dlA 
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ferentiy  tempered  black.  Every  mao  adapts 
faimseir  and  bis  feelings  more  or  less  to  the  cir- 
camstances  of  his  coodition  :  without  this  wise 
proviaioD  of  oature  life  would  be  iotolerable  to 
most  of  us.  Every  race  in  like  manaer  becomes 
babitaated  to  the  peculiar  accideats  of  its  par- 
ticalar  class;  even  the  Paria  may  be  happy. 
Thua  what  would  be  insupportable  to  one  race, 
or  ooe  order  of  society,  constitutes  no  portion  of 
the  wretchedness  of  another.  The  joys  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  slave  are  in  harmony  with  his  po- 
sition, and  are  entirely  dissimilar  from  what  would 
make  the  happiness,  or  misery,  of  another  class. 
Ic  is  therefore  an  entire  fallacy,  or  a  criminal  per- 
▼ersioa  of  troth,  according  to  the  motive  of  the  wri- 
ter, to  attempt  to  test  all  situatious  by  the  same  in- 
flexible rules,  and  to  bring  to  the  judgment  of  the 
justice  of  slavery  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
which  have  been  formed  when  all  the  character- 
istics of  slavery  are  not  known  but  imagined. 

The  proposition,  then,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  embodying  the  peculiar  essence  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  is  a  palpable  fallacy,  and  inconsistent  with 
all  social  organization.    Granting,  therefore,  all 
that  could  be  asked  by  our  adversaries,  it  fails  to 
furnish  any  proof  whatever  of  either  the  iniquity 
or  the  enormity  of  slavery.     If  it  was  capable  of 
proving  any  thing  at  all,  it  would  prove  a  great 
deal  too  much.    It  would  demonstrate  that  all 
order,  law,  govern  me  ut,  society  was  a  flagrant 
and   unjustifiable  violation  of   the   rights,   and 
mockery  of  the  feelings  of  man  and  ought  to  be 
abated  as  a  public  nuisance.  The  hand  of  Ishmael 
would  thus  be  raised  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him.     To  this  result, 
indeed,  both  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
higher-law  agitators  at  the  North,  and  asset  forth 
in  this  portentous  book  of  sin,  unquestionably 
tend  :  and  such  a  conclusion  might  naturally  be 
anticipated  from  their  sanctimonious  professions. 
The  fundamental  position,  then,  of  these  dange- 
rous and  dirty  little  volumes  is  a  deadly  blow  to 
all  the  interests  and  duties  of  humanity,  and  is 
utterly  impotent  to  show  any  inherent  vice  in  the 
institution  of  slavery  which  does  not  also  apper- 
tain to  all  other  institutions  whatever.    But  we 
will  not  be  content  to  rest  here :  we  will  go  a  good 
bow-shot  beyond  this  refutation,  though  under  uo 
necessity  to  do  so :  and  we  maintain  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  slavery  is  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  effects  exactly  opposite  to  those 
laid  to  iu  charge  :  to  diminish  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual misery  in  the  servile  classes:  to  mitigate 
and  alleviate  all  the  ordinary  sorrows  of  life:  to 
protect  the  slaves  against  want  as  well  as  against 
materia]  and  mental  suffering :  to  prevent  the  sep- 
aration and  dispersion  of  families;  and  to  shield 
them  from  the  frauds,  the  crimes,  and  the  casu- 
alties of  others,  whether  masters  or  fellow-slaves, 


in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  is  attainable  under 
any  other  organization  of  society,  where  slavery 
does  not  prevail.  This  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  to  the  slaves  themselves 
resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  these 
suffice  for  the  present,  and  furnish  a  most  over- 
whelming refutation  of  the  philanthropic  twad- 
dle of  this  and  similar  publications. 

Notwithstandingthe  furious  and  ill-omened  out- 
cry which  has  been  made  in  recent  years  against 
the  continuance  of  slavery,  the  communities 
where  it  prevails  exhibit  the  only  existing  in- 
stance of  a  modern  civilized  society  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  labourer  aud  the  employer  of  la- 
bour are  absolutely  identical,  and  in  which  the 
reciprocal  sympathies  of  both  are  assured.  The 
consequence  is  that  both  interest  and  inclination, 
the  desire  of  profit  and  the  sense  or  sentiment  of 
duty  concur  to  render  the  slave-owner  consider- 
ate and  kind  toward  the  slave.  So  general  is  the 
feeling,  so  habitual  the  consciousness  of  this  inti- 
mate harmony  of  the  interests  and  duties  of  both, 
that  it  has  formpd  an  efficient  public  sentiment  at 
the  South  which  brands  with  utter  reprobation 
the  slaveholder  who  is  either  negligeut  of  bis 
slaves  or  harsh  in  his  treatment  of  them.  It  goes 
even  further  than  this;  it  makes  every  man  at 
the  South  the  protector  of  the  slave  against  in- 
jury by  whomsoever  offered,  thus  establishing  an 
efficient  and  voluntary  police,  of  which  every  one 
is  a  member,  for  the  defence  of  the  slave  against 
either  force,  fraud,  or  outrage.  Such  habitual 
regard  for  the  rights  of  a  subordinate  class  gen- 
erates in  its  members  a  kindliness  of  feeling  and 
a  deference  of  bearing  to  the  slave-bolder  in  gen* 
eral,  which  no  severity  could  produce  and  no 
rigor  maintain.  It  is  this  intercommunion  of 
good  offices  and  good  will,  of  interests  and  obli- 
gations, which  renders  the  realities  of  slavery  at 
the  South  so  entirely  different  from  what  they 
are  imagined  to  be  by  those  who  have  no  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  its  operation.  Hence,  too, 
in  great  measure  it  is,  that,  except  where  invet- 
erate idleness  or  vice  compels  a  sale,  or  the  chan- 
ges of  fortune,  or  the  casualties  of  life,  break  up 
an  establishment,  families  are  rarely  dispersed, 
but  are  held  together  without  being  liable  to  those 
never-ending  separations  which  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence with  the  labouring  or  other  classes  else- 
where. Even  where  the  misfortunes  of  the 
owner  necessitate  a  sale,  if  the  negroes  enjoy  a 
respectable  character,  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  will  never  be  removed  from  the  district 
in  which  they  have  lived,  but  will  either  be  bought 
with  the  place  on  which  they  have  worked,  be 
transferred  en  masse  to  some  neighboring  locality, 
or  scattered  about  within  easy  distances  of  each 
other  in  the  same  vicinity. 

It  is  true  that  the  contiDued  agitation  of  the 
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slavery  quettioD,  and  the  nefnrtoas  practices  of 
the  abolhiouista,  which  are  so  cordially  eulogised 
ia  Uocle  Tom's  Cabin,  have  in  some  degree  mod- 
ified  the  relations  between  master  and  slave  in 
those  frontier  settlements  which  border  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  have  rendered  imperative  a 
harsher  intercourse  and  more  rigid  management, 
than  prevails  where  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
the  negroes  are  not  tampered  with  by  incendiary 
Missionaries.  This  is  but  one  of  the  melancholy 
fruits  of  that  philanthropical  Hinattcism,  which 
injures  by  every  movement  which  it  makes  those 
ivhom  it  pretends  so  sympathetically  to  serve. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  evidence  that  the 
average  condition  of  the  slave  at  the  South  is 
infinitely  superior,  morally  and  materially,  in  all 
respects,  to  that  of  the  labouring  class  under 
any  other  circumstances  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  has  been  done  so  frequently  and 
efficiently  before,  that  we  need  only  refer  to  pre 
▼ions  expositions  of  this  point. 

If  then  all  the  facts  alleged  in  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin,  and  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
pitiful  tale,  be  conceded,  they  furnish  no  evidence 
whatever  against  the  propriety  or  expediency  of 
slavery.  But.  if  the  facts  be  false,  what  might 
have  been  error  and  delusion  in  the  former  case, 
becomes  deliberate  fraud  and  malignant  slander. 
If  they  were  true,  we  might  pity  the  ignorance 
which  had  suffered  itself  to  be  perverted  to  crime 
by  its  ill-disposed  credulity.  If  they  are  false, 
we  must  execrate  the  infamous  virulence  which 
fanatically  employs  falsehoods  to  breed  dissen- 
sion. If  they  were  true,  but  did  not  legitimately 
minister  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, we  could  not  pardon  the  folly,  the  pre- 
somption,  and  the  unchristian  spirit,  which  used 
them  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord,  and  to  stir  up 
the  embers  of  civil  war.  If  they  are  false,  the 
diabolical  hate  which  presided  over  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work,  and  clothed  itself  in  the  tempt- 
ing hues  of  tender  charity  and  melting  philan- 
thropy, for  the  surer  accomplishment  of  its  in« 
fernal  aims,  stands  revealed  in  all  its  naked  de- 
formity, seared  with  the  brand  of  infamy,  and 
blackened  with  the  deep  damnation  of  its  guilt. 
It  is  Satan  starting  up  from  his  disguise,  in  the 
monstrous  proportions  and  with  the  fiendish  vis- 
age of  the  prince  of  hell,  at  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  heaven,  and  the  touch  of  the  spear  of 
truth.  That  the  facts  as  stated  and  as  intended 
to  be  received  are  false,  we  solemnly  aver — and 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  averment  we  confi- 
dently appeal  to  every  resident  in  the  South,  who 
has  dispassionately  reflected  upon  his  own  expe- 
rience and  observation — whether  be  be  slave- 
owner or  not : — whether  he  be  native,  yankee 
immigrant,  or  foreigner.  That  the  isolated  state- 
ments may  aeddeatally  be  true  nU>  modo,  we  will 


I  not  utteriy  deny :  the  range  of  fictioii  in  wide,  bat 
the  miracles  of  reality  far  surpass  it:  but  that 
they  are  true  under  the  colonring  with  which  they 
are  depicted  we  do  absolutely  gainsay,  and  in- 
ferences insinuated  with  the  impressiooa designed 
to  be  produced  are  utterly  fallacious  in  them- 
selves, and  are  generated  by  a  criminal  desire  to 
propagate  a  slander. 

We  have  so  far  endeavored  to  estimate  this 
inflammatory  publication  with  all  possible  sobriety 
and  coolness :  we  have  tempered  our  indignation 
as  nearly  as  might  be  to  philosophic  impartiality : 
we  have  conceded  all  that  is  or  could  be  asked 
in  favor  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;  and  yet  we  find, 
that  even  if  its  facts  were  true,  they  would  not 
support  the  inference  which  the  work  is  designed 
to  convey,  much  less  justify  the  practices  which 
it  is  intended  to  enforce.    A  libel  is  a  libel  still, 
notwithstanding  the  truth  of  its  allegationa,  be- 
cause it  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
cieties, and  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  any  com- 
munity.   The  ignorance  of  the  libeller  of  the  im- 
port or  tendencies  of  hie  own  language  will  re- 
move neither  the  penalty  nor  the  gnilt,  becaute 
the  injury  inflicted  is  not  diminished  thereby,  and 
the  public  danger  is  not  mitigated  by  the  plea  of 
folly.     When,  then,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  employs 
representations  of  Southern  slavery,  even  if  sup- 
posed to  be  true,  which  are  calculated  not  merely 
to  wound  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  Southern- 
ers, which  would  be  comparatively  a  slight  of- 
fence, but  to  pander  to  malignant  prejudices,  to 
disseminate  throughout  the  Union  dissensions  and 
hostilities,  and  to  circulate  scandal  abroad  through- 
out the  world,  neither  sincerity  nor  ignorance 
would  afford  any  palliation  for  the  rash»  foolish, 
and  criminal  procedure.     It  is  a  caution  fre- 
quently given  to  children,  not  to  meddle  with 
edge-tools,  and  if  weak  women  or  other  persons 
of  mature  years  but  immature  discretion,  ven- 
ture to  engage  in  seditious  pursuits,  knowing  the 
aim  but  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  means, 
they  must  pay  the  penalty. 

Rut,  if  truth  be  deliberately  wrested  to  wrong; 
if  facts  are  accurately  stated  for  the  sake  of  veil- 
ing with  the  semblance  of  truth  doctrines  known 
to  be  dangerous,  and  intended  to  generate  social 
disorder  and  political  ruin,  the  sinof  traacberoos 
hypocrisy  is  substituted  for,  or  is  added  to  the 
weakness  of  ignorant  temerity.  The  vestmeats 
of  an  angel  of  light  are  thrown  around  the  body 
of  a  fiend ;  the  wolf  has  assumed  the  clothing  of 
the  sheep,  that  it  may  more  socceasfnlly  prey 
upon  the  innocent  and  delude  the  shepherd. 
Shall  we  exonerate  Uncle  Tom*a  Cabin  from  sack 
deep-dyed  hypocrisy  ?  Almost  every  page  showi 
that  however  it  may  revel  in  the  altitvdes  of  sa 
ideal  perfection,  the  practices  inculcated  and  the 
cause  espoused  by  it*  are  atvarianco  with  all  hiwt 
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order,  aod  goveromeot,  with  solemn  oaths  mod 
established  obligatioas,  with  the  well-being  of 
society,  aod  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Is  either  simplicity  or  fanaticism  any  excuse  for 
that  mole-eyed  blindness,  which  fancies  it  sees 
afar  off  the  duty  of  an  organized  crusade  to  con- 
quer a  disputed  point  of  morals  or  social  econo- 
my, and  yet  cannot  behold  the  ever  present  obli- 
gatioa  to  perform  those  common  duties  of  life 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  po- 
litical communion  7  Is  it  not  either  wilful  hy- 
pocrisy or  deliberate  perversity,  when  a  solitary 
crotchet  of  sentimental  morality  is  conceived  to 
transcend  all  the  commandments  of  the  deca- 
logue, all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Bible,  and  all 
the  laws  of  man  ?  Yet  all  this  is  done,— pur- 
posely, systematically,  continually,  and  malig- 
nantly done  in  that  immaculate  encyclopaedia  of 
fictitious  crimes— Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Thecora- 
mandment  Inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the 
tablets  of  stone  which  Moses  bore  to  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  everlasting  will  of  Jehovah,  burns  in 
our  eyes  in  characters  of  flame  while  perusing 
this  intricate  tissue  of  deception.    Thod  shalt 

WOT  BEAR  FAI.se    WITITSSS   AOAIlfST  THT   NEIGH- 

Boua. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  viola- 
tion of  the  Decalogue  which  is  committed  by  the 
book,  but  it  is  the  most  prominent.  Of  the  others 
we  have  scarcely  the  patience,  and  we  have  very 
little  inclination  to  speak.  Yet  all  the  com- 
mandments relative  to  the  duties  of  mankind  to 
each  other  are  frequently  and  systematically  con- 
travened, with  the  significant  exception  of  that 
against  adultery,  which  was  not  a  very  delicate 
prescription  for  a  lady  to  handle,  although  she 
does  assiduously  endeavor  to  assert  its  habitual 
disregard  in  the  South  by  slave-owners  towards 
their  female  slaves.  We  will  not  disavow  the 
existence  of  vice  where  it  may  be  proved  to  exist, 
nor  will  we  defend  it  under  any  circumstances, 
but  if  the  anther  of  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  had  been 
as  well  read  in  the  annals  of  prostitution  in  coun- 
tries where  slavery  does  not  exist,  or,  supposing 
her  to  have  the  information,  had  she  been  as 
Diuch  disposed  to  reveal  the  facts  that  might  be 
discovered  on  this  head  with  regard  to  the  virtu- 
ous practices  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  as  she  is  ingenious  in  the  imagination  of 
fictitious  seductions,  and  inclined  to  transmute  a 
dirty  fancy  into  an  alleged  truth,  she  might  have 
found  that  there  was  neither  any  very  great  pe- 
culiarity nor  any  very  remarkable  excess  in  South- 
ern practices  in  this  respect. 

The  essence  of  murder  according  to  the  laws 
of  all  nations  and  the  public  sentiment  of  all  pe- 
riods lies  in  the  taking,  contrary  to  law,  and  with 
malice  prepense,  the  life  of  a  rational  fellow- 
creature.     Unless  the  definition  be  altered  en- 


tirely and  the  moral  principles  of  mankind  bo 
changed,  murder  is  distinctly  prescribed  and  ap- 
plauded both  by  the  precept  and  example  of  this 
book. 

There  is  one  sin  which  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  despicable  and  debasing  in  the  catalogue 
of  crimes — the  sin  of  peijury.  Yet  this  is  de- 
liberately commended  by  this  new  missionary  of 
the  higher  law. 

It  has  always  been  esteemed  the  duty  of  good 
men  and  the  pride  of  patriots  to  obey  the  solemn 
laws  and  uphold  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
The  whole  tenor  of  these  would-be  immaculate 
volumes  is  directed  to  the  subversion  of  both. 

The  Bible  is  either  blasphemously  mocked  by 
the  infidel,  or  reverently  received  by  the  Chris- 
tian: but  here  with  professions  of  more  than 
Christian  sanctity,  its  doctrines  are  distortea  or 
disavowed,  and  its  ministers  maligned. 

It  is  easy  for  even  sincere  fanat:cism  to  run 
ignorantly  and  precipitately  into  the  practice  or 
palliation  of  crime ;  but  in  this  instance  the  fa- 
naticism clothes  itself  with  the  raiment  of  a  pre- 
tended impartiality,  and  feigns  justice  the  better 
to  effectuate  iniquity.  There  is  an  obvious  dis- 
cord between  the  professions  and  the  purposest 
the  sentimentalism  and  the  precepts  of  Uncle 
Tom*s  Cabin,  which  can  scarcely  permit  us  to 
withhold  from  it  the  charge  of  deliberate  hy- 
pocrisy. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  topics  of  censure,  to  which  the  productiop 
is  obnoxious,  has  yet  been  touched  upon  :  to  feel 
that  after  all  we  have  already  said,  the  mountain 
of  its  offences,  its  perversions,  its  fallacies,  and 
its  iniquities,  still  rises  as  vast  as  ever  before  ns. 
We  have  not  had  the  heart  to  speak  of  an  erring 
woman  as  she  deserved,  though  her  misconduct 
admitted  of  no  excuse,  and  provoked  the  keen- 
est and  most  just  reprobation.  We  have  little 
inclination — and,  if  we  had  much,  we  have  not 
the  time,  to  proceed  with  our  disgusting  labor,  to 
anatomize  minutely  volumes  as  full  of  poisonous 
vermin  as  of  putrescence,  and  to  speak  in  such 
language  as  the  occasion  would  justify,  though  it 
might  be  forbidden  by  decorum  and  self-respect. 

We  dismiss  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  with  the  con- 
viction and  declaration  that  every  holier  purpose 
of  our  nature  is  misguided,  every  charitable  sym- 
pathy betrayed,  every  loftier  sentiment  polluted, 
every  moral  purpose  wrenched  to  wrung,  and 
every  patriotic  feeling  outraged,  by  its  criminal 
prostitution  of  the  high  functions  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  pernicious  intrigues  of  sectional  an- 
imosity, and  to  the  petty  calumnies  of  wilful 
slander. 
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CICERO'S  CATO  THE  ELDER: 

OR, 

A  TREATISE  ON  OLD  AGE. 

Translated  hy  L.  M.  for  his  Father,  aged  77, 

Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  parent ;  and,  though 
he  tarriea  for  none  of  his  children,  often  lays  his  hand 
lightly  upon  those  who  have  used  him  well :  making  them 
old  men  and  women  inexorably  enough,  but  leaving  their 
hearts  and  spirits  young,  and  in  full  vigor.  With  such 
people,  the  gray  head  is  but  the  impression  of  the  oldfel- 
Inw^s  hand,  in  giving  them  his  btessing;  nnd  every  wrin- 
kle,  but  a  notch  in  the  quiet  calendar  of  a  well-spent  life. 

[Barnaby  Rudge. 


Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not,  with  unbashful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter — 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

[A$  You  Like  It.  11.  3. 


CICERO  ON  OLD  AGE. 

I. 

[Id  a  brief  Preface,  addressed  to  his  friend  T. 
Pomponius  Atticus,  Cicero  says  that  he  feigns 
the  following  discourse  *  de  sentctute^  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  elder  Cato,  (Cato  the  Cen- 
sor,) in  a  conversation  with  two  young  men  of 
great  promise — LceJius  and  Scipio:  the  same 
Lselius,  whose  *mild  wisdom'  is  mentioned  by 
Horace;*  the  same  Scipio,  who  afterwards  over- 
threw Carthage,  and  acquired  the  surname  of 
Africanus  the  Younger*  He  was  also  called 
iEmilianus,  after  his  grandfather,  Padus  iEmi- 
lius,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous  rout  at  Cannee.f 
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t  History  scarcely  presents  a  nobler  character,  or  a 
more  touching  fate,  than  those  of  Paul  us  iSinilius  the 
Elder.  Forced  into  battle  against  his  better  judgment, 
by  his  rash  and  arrogant  colleague,  he  did  all  that  a  leader 
or  a  soldier  could,  to  avert  defeat,  and  roll  back  the  car- 
nage. When  Hannibars  might  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Legions,  with 
Varro  at  their  head,  were  flying  in  dismay  towards  Rome, 
iEmilius,  covered  with  wounds,  was  seen,  sitting  upon  a 
stone,  in  the  very  track  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  Friends 
and  servants  passed  without  knowing  him ;  disfigured  and 
blood-stained  as  he  was,  and  bowed  down  with  anguish 
and  despair.  At  length  a  young  Patrician  recognized 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse  and  entreated  him  to  mount 
and  save  himself  for  the  sake  of  Rome.  But  wiCraiiius 
steadfastly  refused ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  young  mnn*s 


Cato  is  represented  by  Cicero  as  refuting  tbera- 
rious  imputations  commonly  thrown  upon  Old 
Age :  first,  that  it  withdraws  us  from  the  pur- 
suits of  active  life ;  secondly,  that  it  enfeebles  the 
body;  thirdly,  that  it  robs  us  of  the  pleasures  of 
youth;  dtnd  fourthly,  that  it  is  rendered  melan- 
choly by  the  near  approach  of  Death.  Cato*8 
answer  consists  partly  in  denying  that  the  alleged 
evils  are  peculiar  to  Old  Age ;  and  partly  in  pro- 
ving, that  even  if  peculiar  to  it,  they  do  not  ne- 
cessarily make  it  unhappy. 

Should  Cato  be  thought  to  speak  too  learnedly 
or  elegantly  for  his  homespun  character— Cicero 
suggests — it  may  be  ascribed  to  his  tiocturs  of 
Grecian  literature;  to  which,  late  in  life,  he  de- 
voted himself. 

The  supposed  time  of  the  conversation  is  about 
148  or  149  years  before  Christ.] 


PERSONS  IN  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Marcus  Portius  Cato,  the  Censor,  (aged  nearly  M.) 
Caius  Lalius,  I   Young 

PcjBLius  SciFio  Africarus,  the  Younger,    )     men. 


II. 

Scipio. — Cato,  Lcelius  and  I  habitually  admire 
yotM*  consummate  wisdom  in  all  respects,  but  es- 
pecially, your  never  seeming  to  be  oppressed  by 
Old  Age :  a  burthen  so  unwelcome  to  most  of 
the  aged,  that  they  declare  it  heavier  than  Mount 
Etna. 

Cato. — My  young  friends,  what  you  marvel  at 
is  very  simple.  Every  age  is  burthensome  to 
those  who  have  no  resources  within  for  a  good  and 
happy  life ;  but  he,  whose  enjoyments  are  all  of 
the  soul,  regards  nothing  as  an  evil,  which  Nature 
makes  unavoidable.  Foremost  in  this  class,  b 
Old  Age.    All  wish  to  attain  it;  yet  all.  having 

tears,  obliged  him  to  roonnt  his  bone  again.  Then  risiii^^ 
up,  he  said—"  Go,  Lentalus,  and  tell  Fabiua  Maximof, 
that  Paulus  iGmiliua  followed  his  injnnctions  to  the  last : 
but  was  overcome,  first  by  Varro,  and  afterwards  by  Han- 
nibal." Lentnlos  had  not  gone  (kr,  before  be  saw  the 
aped  consul  surrounded  and  cut  down  by  the  Carthap- 
nian  caYalry— striking  at  them  till  he  died.  Well  did  he 
earn  the  tribute  paid  him  in  the  undying  strain  of  clastic 
minstrelsy — 

Regultrm,  ct  Scauros,  animw  que  magum 
Prodiffum  PauUum,  superanU  Pteno, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena. 

[Hor.  Od,  12,  Lib,  /. 

The  grateful  muse  with  louder  tone  shall  sioj^ 
The  fate  of  Re^ulu? — the  Scaurian  race — 
And  Paulus,  'midst  the  waste  of  Cannie's  field 
How  greatlv  prodigal  of  life  ! 

[FrumdM, 
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Bttained,  disparage  it :  so  fickle  and  perverse  is  i 
folly.  *«It  has  stolen  upon  them,"  they  say,' 
^'  faster  than  they  expected ! "  Who  made  them 
expect  falsely?  Does  age  creep  faster  upon 
youth  than  youth  upon  childhood?*  Besides, 
bow  would  their  load  of  years  bo  less,  at  eight 
bondred,  than  -at  fourscore  ?  A  spent  life,  how- 
ever long,  can  minister  no  soothing,  no  solace  to 
dotage.  If  you  admire  my  wisdom,  then — and 
would  that  it  were  worthy  of  your  esteem,  or  of 
my  own  surname  !f — it  consists  merely  in  fol- 
lowing and  obeying  as  a  deity,  that  best  guide, 
Natxtee.  She  would  hardly  have  mismanaged 
the  last  act  of  Life's  drama,  like  an  awkward 
poet;  after  having  disposed  the  other  parts  skil- 
fully. But  a  closing  scene  there  must  be :  a  time 
to  wither  and  fall  like  wild  berries  and  the  earth's 
fruits,  in  their  ripening  season.  And  this  a  wise 
man  will  bear  meekly :  for,  to  act  otherwise — to 
struggle  against  Nature-'what  were  it,  but  to 
war  with  Heaven,  as  the  Giants  did  ? 

Lalius. — Well,  Cato, — as  Scipio  and  I  hope, 
or  at  least  wish  to  become  old,  you  will  do  us  a 
great  favor  by  teaching  us  now,  beforehand, 
how  we  may  best  bear  the  increasing  weight  of 

years? 

Cato. — Willingly,  Lelius:  and  particularly  if, 
as  you  say,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  both  of  you. 

Scipio.— Yes,  if  it  will  not  incommode  you, — 
since  you  have  accomplished  a  long  journey, 
which  we  too,  are  commencing,  we  desire  a  view 
of  the  region  you  have  reached. 


III. 


Cato.— I  will  do  my  best.  I  have  been  pre- 
sent, when  contemporaries  of  mine — for  '*  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together"— nay,  when  persons 
of  consular  dignity,  C.  Salinator  and  Spurius 
Albinus,  complained  of  lost  pleasures,  without 
which,  they  deemed  life  a  mere  void ;  and  of  con- 

*  Cicero  here  may  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the  words 
of  Plato,  [in  Axiochai] — \adov  ^wrttan^Bt  n  y^paf — "  Old 
age,  unseen,  has  stolen  upon  us."  And  Juvenal,  [Sat.  9..] 
still  more  probably  had  this  passage  of  Cicero  in  view, 
when  be  wrote  those  exquisite  lines" 

^'Festinat  enim  decurrere  velox. 
FloscuTus  angustfls  miserxque  brevissiroa  vitie 
Portio :  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unj[;uenta,  puellas 
Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus." 

But  is  not  Cicero  wrong  in  saying  (or  making  Cato  say,) 
that  old  age  creeps  no  faster  upon  youth  than  youth  upon 
childhood  7  Certainly,  to  ail  human  experience,  it  seems 
otherwise.  Each  successive  year  of  life  appears  briefer 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  Bight  of  Time,  like  the 
movement  of  a  body  falling  freely,  gathera  new  velocity 
with  every  additional  space  it  traverses. 

t  Cato,  from  catu»j  prudent 


temptuous  treatment  from  those  who  had  once 
used  to  court  them :  I  thought  they  misplaced 
the  blame.  For,  had  it  been  chargable  to  Old 
Age,  the  same  ills  would  beset  me,  and  other  old 
people, — many  of  whom  I  have  known  wax  old 
without  a  murmur — who  were  not  sorry  to  ha 
freed  from  the  chains  of  appetite,  and  experienced 
no  slights  from  their  acquaintance.  In  truth,  all 
such  complainers  should  blame  their  own  cha- 
racters and  not  their  years.  Men  of  moderation, 
not  peevish  or  illnatured,  find  old  age  easy  and 
peaceful :  bota  fretful,  or  a  savage  temper,  makes 
every  time  of  life  unhappy. 

Lalitu, — This  is  all  very  true.  Yet  an  objec- 
tor may  remark  that,  upon  you  age  sits  lightly, 
because  of  your  wealth,  dignity  ,and  varied  re- 
sources— a  lot  which  few  can  enjoy. 

Cato, — That  undoubtedly  is  something,  but  by 
no  means  all :  for,  to  Old  Age  is  applicable  what 
Themistocles  answered,  in  some  dispute  with  an 
inhabitant  of  Seriphos — who  alleged  that  The- 
raistocles  had  acquired  glory  by  his  country's 
greatness,  notby  his  own :  **  Most  true  I  I  should 
never  have  been  great  had  I  been  a  Seriphiao ;  nor 
would  you,  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian.**  So,  in 
extreme  want,  age  is  no  trifle,  even  to  the  wise ; 
and  even  amidst  abundance,  it  is  burthensome  to 
the  unwise.  The  old  men's  best  panoply  consists 
in  virtuous  qualities  and  virtuous  habits.  These, 
cherished  through  a  long  life,  yield  wondrous 
fruits ;  not  only  because  they  never  fail  us,  even 
at  the  grave's  brink — though  that  is  no  trivial  re- 
commendation— but  because  the  consciousness 
of  a  well  spent  life,  and  of  many  good  actions, 
is  preeminently  delightful. 


IV. 

In  my  youth,  Qu.  Fabius  Maxrmns,  who  re- 
captured Tarentum,  though  quite  aged,  was  no 
less  dear  to  me  than  if  he  had  been  young  as  I : 
for  he  had  a  gravity  softened  by  eoartesy,  a«d 
age  bad  not  changed  his  manners.  Indeed,  ray 
devotion  to  him  commenced  when  he  was  not 
very  old,  though  advanced  in  life.  At  a  great 
age,  he  waged  war  as  actively  as  in  youth ;  and 
his  patience  tamed  the  young  exultation  of  Han- 
nibal— as  our  friend  Ennius  finely  sings : 

*'  Sole  chief,  whoso  wise  delays  won  victory  back 
Brooking  a  coward's  name,  that  Rome  might  stand! 
For  thi3,  shall  higher  glories  grace  thy  fame." 

By  what  masterly  vigilance  and  address  did 
he  retake  Tarentum!  Saliuator,  who  had  lost 
the  town  and  fled  to  the  citadel,  boastfully  said 
to  him  in  my  hearing,  '*  Fabius,  I  was  the  means 
of  your  recovering  Tarentum.*'  •*  Certainly,'' 
retorted  Fabius,  smiling,  *'  for  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  place,  1  never  should  have  recovered  it.'' 
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Nor  was  ke  Imb  great  in  civil  affairs,  than  aa  a 
warrior.  Id  bis  second  consulship — Spurius 
Carriliiis  his  colleague  being  a  tame  nonentity — 
be  withstood,  as  long  as  possible,  all  the  efforts 
of  tbe  demngogue  tribune,  C.  Flaminius,  to  par- 
cel out  tbe  Picenian  and  Gallic  lands,  against  tbe 
Senate's  will.  And  when  augur,  Fabius  had  the 
boldness  to  declare,  that  good  auspices  attended 
every  enterprise  which  was  undertaken  for  tbe 
public  safety ;  and  that  tbe  omens  were  always 
adverse  to  bad  movements.  In  that  great  man  I 
knew  many  illustrious  traits;  but  none  more  ad- 
mirable than  bis  demeanor  at  tbe  death  of  bis 
son  Marcus,  who  bad  been  a  consul  of  no  small 
renown.  His  eulogy  on  that  son  is  in  all  hands : 
and  when  we  read  it,  bow  despicable  seems  every 
philosopher  in  the  comparison !  Nor  was  Fabius 
great  only  when  abroad,  and  exposed  to  tbe  pub- 
lic gaze.  Within  himself,  and  in  domestic  pri- 
vacy, he  was  greater  still.  What  diction !  What 
sentiments !  What  knowledge  of  Antiquity ! 
What  skill  in  the  laws  of  Augury!  And,  for  a 
Roman,  what  literary  attainments!  His  memo- 
ry treasured  up  every  thing  :  not  our  own  history 
only,  but  wars  between  foreign  nations.  Greed- 
ily did  I  feast  on  his  conversation  ;  as  if  haunted 
by  a  presentiment,  that  on  his  death  I  should  fiud 
no  other  teacher. 


V. 

And  why  do  I  say  thus  much  of  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus?  Why,  to  shew  you  bow  absurd  it  is  to 
call  an  Old  Age  like  his,  unhappy.  All*  men, 
however,  cannot  be  Scipios,  or  Maximuses,  to 
recall  their  stormings  of  cities,  their  land  and  sea- 
battles,  their  campaigns  and  their  triumphs.  Yet, 
there  is  a  mild  and  placid  close,  to  a  life  that  has 
been  pure,  tranquil  and  refined:  a  close,  like  Pla- 
to's— who  died  writing,  in  his  81  st  year :  an  old 
age  like  that  of  Isocrates,  who  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  his  book  entitled  Panathenaicus,  in  his  94tb 
year:  and  be  lived  five  years  afterwards.  His 
master,  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  completed  107 
years,  never  flagging  in  his  studies  or  toils :  and 
when  asked  bow  be  could  bear  to  live  so  long? 
he  replied,  *I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Old  Age.' 
A  noble  answer — and  worthy  of  so  wide  a  man! 
For  silly  people  charge  their  vices  and  defects 
upon  Old  Age.  But  not  so  did  Ennius,  whom  I 
spoke  of  just  now,  and  who  compares  his  own 
advanced  life  to  that  of  a  generous  and  success- 
ful race  horse: 

*'  The  gallant  coarser  then,  victorioun  oft 

In  proud  Olympic  fields,  worn  down  with  years 

Now  covets  calm  repose.*' 

The  last  year-  "*■  ^""'us,  you  may  well  remem- 


ber. Forthe  present  consuls,  Titus  Flaminions 
and  Marcus  Acilius,  were  chosen  in  the  19tfa 
year  after  bis  death ;  which  occurred  in  the  eon- 
sulskip  of  Ccepio  and  Philip.  I,  that  year,  aged 
65,  advocated  the  Voconian  Law*  with  sound 
lungs  and  a  loud  voice.  Ennius,  at  threo'^eefs 
and  twelve — for  he  attained  that  age— bore 
those  two  burthens,  poverty  and  old  age, — as  if 
they  were  pleasures. 

Attentive  consideration  discovers  to  mo  four 
pretexts,  for  supposing  age  to  be  unhappy : — I. 
That  it  withdraws  us  from  the  business  of  life. 
2.  That  it  enfeebles  the  body.  3.  That  it  takes 
away  nearly  all  our  pleasures.  4.  That  it  verges 
upon  Death.  Now  let  us  see  what  justice  there 
is  in  each  of  these  allegations. 


VL 

"  Age  draws  us  away  from  the  business  of 
life !  '*  From  what  business  ? — from  such  as  re- 
quires youth  and  strength  ?  Are  there,  then,  no 
employments  for  tbe  old,  which  call  only  for 
HiVD,  regardiess  of  corporeal  infirmity?  Was 
Fabius  Maximus  an  idler,  then?  Or  was  Lucios 
Paulos;t  your  father,  Scipto,  and  my  noble  soo*s 
father-in-law  ?  Were  those  other  veterans,  Fa- 
bricius,  Curius,  and  Coruncanin8,t  idlers  and 
drones,  when  they  were  saving  the  Conmon- 
wealth  by  their  wisdom  and  their  inflnence? 
Appius  Claudius  was  old  and  blind  also:  yet  he, 
when  the  Senate  seemed  inclined  to  peace  and 
a  league  with  the  victorious  Pyrrhus,  boldly  ut- 
tered, among  other  stern  sentiments,  that  which 
Ennius  repeats  in  tbe  well  known 


*'  What  fatal  error  warps  yoar  8tag:geriog  mmdi. 
All  nenr*d  before  with  fortitude  and  wisdom?*' 

That  speech  of  Appius  is  yet  extantH    He 
delivered  it  J  7  years  after  his  second  consulship, 

**  *  Voconian  Law,  [Lex.  Voconia^  enacted  that  no  one 
should  take,  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  man,  more  of  the 
estate  than  went  to  his  natural  heirs.  It  was  passed 
A.  U.  C,  584.  Cooper^a  note  to  Justinian's  lasixtntes, 
515. 

t  Paul  US  iEmilius,  who  Tanquisbed  Persia?,  kin^  of 
Macedon.  He  was  the  son  of  JSmilius  mentioned  in  tbe 
note  to  Section  I,  who  died  at  Canne.    , 

tCoruncantus  was  (A.  U.  C.  474)  consal  along  with 
LavinuB,  who  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus.  Curius,  somamed 
Dentatus,  was  thrice  consul.  He  finally  defeated  Pyrrhot, 
and  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  See  more  of  him.  Section 
XVI.  It  is  of  him  Horace  speaks — **  iacomptis  Coriom 
capillis  Utilem  bello." 

ff  A  commentator  quotes  the  commencement  of  this  cel- 
ebrated speech,  from  Platarcb's  life  of  Pynlins :  **  Hiili- 
erto  1  have  regarded  my  blindness  as  a  misibrtua*;  bnt 
now  Romans,  would  to  Heaven  that  I  were  deaf  as  well 
as  blind  ;  for  then  I  should  not  have  heard  voor  shameful 
counsels  and  resolves,  so  ruinous  to  ihe  glory  of  KoaK 
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which  was  ten  years  after  his  first;  and  before 
this,  he  bad  been  Censor.  He  must  have  been 
very  old,  therefore,  in  the  war  of  Pyrrbus;  as  in- 
deed, tradition  represents  him.  Those,  then, 
who  say  that  old  age  has  no  share  in  the  bnsi- 
nesa  of  life,  talk  nonsense;  like  him  who  should 
affirm  that  a  pilot  has  no  band  in  guiding  a  ship, 
beeause  others  climb  the  masts,  run  aboat  the 
decks  and  bail  the  hold,  while  he  sits  calmly 
astern,  holding  the  helm.  True,  he  does  not 
perform  the  offices  of  younger  men  ;  but  he  does 
what  is  far  more  important.  Great  affairs  are 
managed  not  by  corporeal  strength  or  activity ; 
but  by  prudence,  weight  of  eharacter  aad  wisdom 
— which  age,  far  from  taking  away,  even  in- 
creases. I  have  been  soldier,  military  tribune, 
lieutenant-general  and  consul,  in  a  variety  of 
wars :  do  I  seem  to  you  idle  and  useless  now, 
because  I  no  longer  command  armies?  I  coun- 
sel the  Senate  what  wars  to  wage,  and  how  to 
wage  them :  I  denounce  hostilities  in  advance 
agaiasc  Carthage,  our  inveterate  foe,  whom  I 
shall  ever  dread  until  she  be  utterly  destroyed.* 
May  the  God*s  reserve  that  glory  for  you,  Sci- 
pio ! — the  glory  of  completing  the  unfinished  ex- 
ploit of  your  grandfather!  This  is  the  thirty- 
third  year  since  his  death :  hut  all  ages  to  come 
will  cherish  his  memory.  He  died  just  before  I 
became  Censor,  aad  nine  years  after  my  consul- 
ship, during  which  he  was  chosen  consul  the  se- 
cond time.  Had  he  lived  a  century,  would  be 
have  repined  at  being  so  old  ?  He  then  practised 
no  longer  the  bold  sally,  or  the  active  leap,  nor 
used  the  sword  or  javelin.  His  weapons  were 
reason,  wisdom  and  judgment ;  the  possession  of 
which  by  old  men,  {Senes,)  caused  our  ancestors 
to  term  their  chief  council,  the  Senate.  The 
Lacedeemonians,  like  us,  call  their  principal 
magistrates  Senes,  or  old  men.  Look  widely 
abroad— you  will  find  the  greatest  states  to  have 
been  overthrown  by  the  young,  and  upheld  or  re- 
stored by  the  old :  as  in  the  play  of  Nievius  the 
poet,  it  is  asked  and  answered — 

*•  Say  how  your  mighty  state  so  quickly  fell?" 

— ^**A8warm  of  upstart  blockheads, — stripling  babblers* 

Wrought  liie  ruin.'* 

Rashness  is  ever  a  trait  of  youth;  and  pru- 
dence, of  age. 


VII. 
Bnt  **  the  memory  is  impaired."    I  believe  so, 

*It  11  well  known,  that  long  before  the  third  and  last 
Punic  war,  Cato  harped  incessantly  upon  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  to  Rome,  of  destroying  Carthage.  He  used 
to  close  every  speech,  no  matter  upon  what  subject,  with 
an  exclamation  which  has  become  proyerbial — **  Deienda 
€Mt  Cmrtkagor' 


if  it  be  not  exercised,  or  if  the  possessor  is  natu- 
rally dull.  Tbemistocles  at  one  time  knew  the 
name  of  every  Athenian  citizen.  Think  you, 
that  when  he  grew  old,  be  commonly  greeted 
Aristides  as  **Lysimachus?"  I  not  only  know 
the  present  generation,  but  I  knew  their  fathers 
and  their  grandfathers :  nor  do  I  fear  any  loss  of 
memory  by  reading  epitaphs;*  for,  in  doing  so, 
I  regain  my  recollection  of  the  dead.  I  never 
heard  of  an  old  man*s  forgetting  where  he  bad 
buried  his  treasure.  He  remembers  everything 
that  really  interests  him ;  who  are  his  sureties — 
who  his  creditors,  and  who  his  debtors.  Law- 
yers; Pontifis;  Augurs;  Philosophers:  what  num- 
berless details  do  they  remember! 

Old  people  retain  their  minds,  if  they  only  re- 
tain their  industry  and  studious  habits:  and  this 
truth  holds  good,  not  with  the  renowned  and  ex- 
alted alone,  but  iu  the  calm  of  private  life.  So- 
phocles composed  tragedies  until  extreme  old 
age;  aud  as  he  seemed  in  that  pursuit  to  neglect 
his  domestic  affairs,  his  sons  commenced  a  law- 
suit, to  have  the  control  of  his  estate  taken  from 
him,  as  a  dotard.  At  the  trial,  the  old  man  read 
to  the  judges  his  latest  tragedy,  Gldipus  Colo^ 
neus,  and  asked  them  if  that  seemed  the  work 
of  a  dotard  ?  The  judges  at  once  discharged 
him.  Did  age  silence  Homer,  or  Hesiod,  or 
Simonides,  or  Stesichorus?f — or  Isocrates,  or 
Gorgias,  whom  I  mentioned,  just  now ;  or  those 
princes  of  Philosophy,  Pythaeoras,  Democritus, 
Plato,  or  Xenocratos,  or  Zeilo,  or  Cleanthes,  or 
the  stoic  Diogenes,  whom  you  have  seen  at 
Rome  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  not  the  devotion 
of  each  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  end  only  with  life  ? 
Nay,  leaving  such  divine  themes  of  thought,  I 
can  mention  rustic  Romans  of  the  Sabine  re- 
gion, (neighbors  and  friends  of  mine,)  who  per- 
sonally superintend  every  important  work  on  their 
farms — the  sowing,  the  gathering,  the  housing. 
Indeed,  this,  in  them,  is  no  wonder:  for  not  one 
of  them  is  so  old  as  not  to  reckon  upon  liviug  a 
year,  at  least.  Yet,  some  of  their  toils  they  know 
can  never  profit  them. 

'*  Trees  they  plant  to  shade  and  feed  posterity," 

as  one  Statius  says,  in  his  **  Young  Comrades.*' 
The  farmer,  however  old  when  asked — '*  Whom 
he  plants  for?  *'  answers  unhesitatingly — "  For 
the  immortal  gods,  whose  will  it  is,  that  what  I 
received  from  my  ancestors,  I  shall  deliver  to  my 
successors." 

*  It  was  a  superstition  among  the  Romans,  that  to  read 
inscriptions  upon  tombs,  weakened  the  memory.  It  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  Jews,  as  appears  by  BuztorTs 
**  Religious  Customs,  dtc.,  of  the  Jews.*' — Barker, 

t  A  vigorous  and  spirited  poet  of  Himera,  Sicily,  600 
years  B.  C.  He  is  commemorated  by  Horace,  in  Od.  iv.  9. 
**  Stetichorique  graves  Camsutt." 
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.VIII. 

CceciliuB  right  truly  says,  of  an  old  man  look- 
ing forward  to  another  life — **  Age!  if  you  have 
no  other  fault,  you  bring  with  you  this  very  suf- 
ficient evil, — that  he,  who  lives  long,  sees  much 
that  he  would  rather  not  see.*' 

But  he  sees  much  also,  that  he  likes:  and 
youth,  too,  encounters  many  unwelcome  things. 
Coecilius  has  another  more  censurable  remark — 
"I  deem  the  greatest  unhappiness  of  age  to  be, 
that  it  feels  itself  odious  to  the  young."  Odious  ! 
Agreeable,  rather.  For  as  old  persons  of  good 
sense  are  charmed,  and  feel  their  burthen  of  age 
lightened  by  the  respect  and  kindness  of  well 
disposed  young  people, — so  youth  delights  in  the 
precepts  of  Age,  guidmg  to  habits  of  virtue. 
Methinks,  for  example,  I  am  as  agreeable  to  you, 
as  you  are  to  me.  Besides,  you  perceive  that 
old  age  is  not  only  exempt  from  sloth  and  lan- 
gour,  but  is  even  busy  and  energetic :  always  do- 
lug  or  planning  some  work,  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  its  past  life.  Need  I  tell  you,  that  the  aged 
still  leani?  Thus,  we  see  Solon  glorying  in  his 
verses,  and  declaring  that  he  grew  old  amid  daily 
accessions  of  knowledge!  Thus  I,  too,  near  my 
life's  close,  have  studied  Greek ;  drinking  it  in, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  my  long-felt  thirst,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  models  you  now  hear 
me  citing.  And  when  I  heard  that  Socrates 
played  on  the  lute,'I  wished  to  do  so  too;  for 
the  ancients  learned  instrumental  music.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  language  I  have  labored  with  suc- 
cess. 


IX. 


Nor  do  I  now  covet  the  strength  of  a  young 
man — for  weakness  was  another  imputation  upon 
old  age — any  more  than  in  youth  I  craved  the 
power  of  a  bull  or  an  elephant.  What  powers 
we  have  we  should  use,  and  do  our  best  in  every 
undertaking. 

What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  words 
of  Milo,  the  Crotouian,  who,  in  his  latter  years, 
looking  at  some  champions  engaged  in  the  race, 
is  said  to  have  gazed  at  his  own  limbs  and  ex- 
claimed with  tears — **  These  are  lifeless  now ! " 
It  was  you,  driveller,  and  not  your  limbs,  that 
were  worthless.  They,  and  your  huge  frame, 
not  your  real  worth,  made  you  famous.  No 
such  whining  ever  fell  from  Spurius  iElius, 
nor  from  Titus  Coruncanius,  of  old ;  nor  from 
Publius  Crassus,  in  our  day:  men  whose 
words  were  laws  to  their  countrymen,  and 
whose  iotellecu  remained  clear  till  their  latest 
breath.    A  mere  orator,  I  am  afraid,  may  waoe 


with  age,  since  his  talent  is  not  one  of  pure  miodt 
but  of  lungs  and  bodily  strength.    Yet,  I  know 
not  bow,  the  thrilling  voice  electrifies  a  till,  in 
advanced  years.    I  have  not  lost  it;  and  jou  see 
how  aged  I  am.    The  old  man*s  discourse  is 
easy,  quiet  and  graceful ;  often  winning  faina  an 
audience  by  its  mild   and  polished  eloquence. 
And  if  be  cannot  himself  exemplify  that  charm, 
he  can  teach  it  to  a  Scipio  and  a  Lslins. 

And  what  is  more  delightful  than  age  sur- 
rounded by  studious  and  affectionate  youth  ?  We 
cannot  deny  that  the  old  are  vigorous  enough  to 
inform  and  guide  the  young — to  train  them  Ib 
every  branch  of  duty :  and  is  there  a  nobler  task  ? 
To  me,  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  your 
grandsires,  Lucius  iEmilius  and   P.  African  us, 
ever  seemed  blest  in  having  a  throng  of  noble 
youths  around  them :  nor  can  any  real  master  of 
usefulness  and  excellence  be  deemed  ooblest, 
however  much  his  sinews  may  have  withered. 
Indeed,  decay  proceeds  far  oftener  from  the  vices 
of  youth,  than  from  mere  old  Age ;  for  early  lewd- 
ness and  intemperance,  hand  over  to  age  a  bro- 
ken down  frame.    In  the  discourse  which,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  great  Cyrus  uttered 
when  extremely  old  and  about  to  die,  he  declares 
that  his  last  years  were  no  more  feeble  than  bis 
youth  had  been.    I  remember  that  in  my  boy- 
hood, Lucius  Metellus  (first  a  Consul,  and  then 
for  22  years  High  Priest,)  enjoyed  such  vigor 
in  the  close  of  life,  as  left  him  no  need  or  wish 
for  youth.  1  need  not  speak  of  myself,  though  it 
would  be  like  an  old  man,  and  quite  allowable  to 
do  so. 


X. 

Do  you  not  see  in  Homer,  how  frequently  Nes- 
tor tells  of  his  own  exploits?  He  was  then  at 
thrice  the  usual  length  of  human  life;  aod,  in 
thus  telling  the  truth  of  himself,  he  incorretl  uo 
charge  of  boastfulness,  or  of  garrulity, — since,  u 
the  Poet  observes,  ^*  words  sweeter  than  hooey 
flowed  from  his  tongue.*'  This  captivating  su-aio 
of  eloquence  called  not  for  bodily  strength:  yed 
the  Grecian  General-in-chief,  wishes  often  for 
ten  such  as  Nestor;  never,  for  ten  like  Ajax.  He 
doubted  not,  that  if  he  had  ten  Nestors,  Troy 
would  quickly  fall. 

But  to  myself  again :  I  am  now  in  my  eighty- 
fourth  year.  Would  that  I  could  make  ths  boast 
of  Cyrus !  This,  however,  I  can  say,  that  al- 
though less  vigorous  now  than  when  I  was  a  sol- 
dier or  B  quoestor  in  the  Punic  war,  or  eooiul 
in  Spain,  or  Military  Tribune  four  yean  after- 
wards at  Thermopylse,  under  Acilius  Glabrio,— 
still,  as  you  perceive.  Time  has  not  entirely  crush- 
ed or  unnerved  me.    The  Senate,  the  ForuOf 
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my  friendfl,  clients  and  guests,  call  not  in  vain  for 
my  exertions.  I  never  believed  in  that  ancient 
and  much  lauded  saying:  **Be  old  soon,  if  you 
would  be  old  long."  On  the  contrary :  I  would 
rather  be  old  for  a  shorter  time,  than  be  old  pre- 
maturely. Accordingly,  no  person  ever  yet  de- 
sired an  interview  with  roe,  which  I  did  not 
grant  him.  Tnie,  I  am  not  so  strong  as  either 
of  you  ;  but  neither  have  you  the  powers  of  T. 
Pontius,  the  Centurion;  yet,  is  he  your  superior? 
Whoever  has  a  reasonable  portion  of  strong^, 
and  exerts  it  to  the  best  advantage,  will  feel  no 
great  need  of  more.  Milo  is  said  to  have  walk- 
ed the  race  course  at  Olympia,  carrying  a  live 
bull  on  his  shoulders.  Which  would  you  rather 
have,  strength  like  his,  or  a  genius  like  that  of 
Pythagoras  ?  Employ  the  boon  of  bodily  vigor 
well  while  it  remains;  when  it  is  gone,  do  not  be- 
wail it,  unless,  indeed,  young  men  should  crave 
boyhood,  and  the  middle-aged  should  covet 
youth.  Life  has  a  fixed  course — Nature,  a  sin- 
gle and  a  plain  path,  to  each  period  its  own  sea- 
sonable character  is  allotted ;  so  that  weakness  in 
childhood,  impetuosity  in  youth,  a  grave  demea- 
nor in  settled  manhood,  and  a  mellow  ripeness  in 
old  age,  are  perfectly  natural,  and  ought  to  be 
regularly  seen  in  their  due  succession.  No  doubt, 
Scipio,  you  know  the  habits  of  your  grand  father's 
friend,  Massinissa,  who  is  now  ninety  years  old. 
When  he  sets  out  to  journey  on  foot,  he  never 
will  mounta  horse;  nor  when  on  horseback,  will 
be  dismount.  No  rain,  no  degree  of  cold,  can 
make  him  cover  his  head :  his  body  is  of  the  most 
perfect  firmness;*  so  that  be  still  discharges  in 
person,  all  his  kingly  duties.  Exercise  and  tem- 
perance, therefore,  can  preserve  some  of  one*s 
original  vigor,  even  in  old  age. 


XI. 

And  have  the  aged  no  strength  ?  It  is  not  re- 
quired of  them.  By  law  and  usage,  they  are 
exempt  from  all  duties  that  cannot  be  performed 
without  it;  and  so  far  from  being  called  on  to  do 
more  than  we  can,  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  even 
so  much.  It  seems,  however,  that  many  old  peo- 
ple are  so  infirm,  as  to  be  entirely  inpapable  of 
discharging  any  duty  whatsoever!  But  this  is  a 
defect  of  ill  health,  generally — not  of  age  alone. 
How  feeble  was  that  son  of  P.  Africanus,  who 
adopted  you !  How  puuy,  or  rather  how  totally 
wanting,  was  his  health !  He  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  second  luminary  in  the  Roman  sky; 
for,  to  bis  father's  greatness  of  mind,  be  joined 

*  8ieeitaUUem  is  the  word  here  translated  firmnest. 
For  Geaner  [Lot,  Thetaunui]  says,  that  ^dryness^*  [9ie' 
eUM9\  **  in  man's  body,  ia  an  atUribuCo  of  strength  and 
vigor." 
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far  greater  learning.     What  wonder,  then,  if 
the  aged  are  sometimes  weak,  when  even  the 
young  cannot  help  being  so?  Old  age,  my  young 
friends,  must  be  resisted,  and  its  failings  reme- 
died by  constant  exertion.    Yes,  we  must  strug- 
gle against  it,  as  against  a  disease.     We  must 
pay  strict  attention  to  health — take  moderate, 
but  sufficient  exercise — and  use  just  so  much  food 
and  drink  as  to  recruit,  and  not  overpower  or  im- 
pair our  energies.    Nor  is  the  body  alone  to  be 
relieved,  but  the  mind  and  spirits  much  more. 
For  age  suffocates  these,  as  the  want  of  oil  ex^ 
tinguishes  a  lamp.  \  And  while  the  body  sinks 
under  its  lengthened  toils,  the  mental  faculties 
are  refreshed  by  exercise.     Coecilius,  when  he 
mentions  the  *  dotards  of  comedy,*  means  the 
credulous,  besotted  and  depraved,  who  have  the 
vices  not  of  mere  old  age,  but  of  a  slothful,  spi- 
ritless, drowsy  old   age.     As   wantonness  and 
lechery  belong  more  to  young  men  than  to  old, 
yet  not  to  all  the  young,  but  only  to  the  proQi- 
gate, — so.  that  species  of  senile  imbecility  term- 
ed dotage,  marks  the  silly,  but  not  all  the  old. 
Appius  Claudius,  when  aged  and  blind,  ruled 
four  sturdy  sons  and  five  daughters,  with  his  im- 
mense   household   and    numerous  dependents: 
keeping  his  mind  on  the  stretch,  like  a  bent  bow, 
and  never  languidly  sinking  beneath  the  burthen 
of  time.     He  maiutaiued  not  merely  influence, 
but  absolute  sovereignty,  over  his  family.    His 
servants  regarded  him  with  awe,  his  children 
with   reverence,  and   all  with    affection.     The 
good  usage  and  discipline  of  the  olden  time  pre- 
vailed in  his  house.     So  dignified  and  respecta- 
ble is  age,  when  properly  on  its  guard — when  it 
becomingly  maintains  its  own  rights,  and  yields 
to  no  undue  influence^- when,  to  the  last  breath, 
it  preserves  its  due  authority.    I  like  a  young 
man  who  has  some  traits  of  age,  and  an  old  man 
with  some  characteristics  of  youth.    Such  a  one 
may  be  corporeally  aged — but  mentally,  never. 
As  to  my  own  pursuits,  my  seventh  book  of 
Origins*  is  now  on  hand ;  I  collect  memorials 
and  remains  of  antiquity ;  I  write  out  and  retouch 
my  speeches  in  the  great  causes  wherein  I  have 
been  an  advocate ;f  compose  tracts  on  the  civil, 

*  Cato  wrote  seven  books  of  AniiquUieB,  or,  as  he  en- 
titled them,  **  De  Originibtu.*^  Two  of  them  related  to 
the  foundation  of  the  cities  of  Italy ;  the  other  five  to  the 
history  of  Rome — particularly  of  the  first  and  second  f^u- 
nic  wars.  He  wrote,  also,  a  treatise  on  military  discj- 
pline,  [De  Re  Militari^  and  one  upon  country  affairs,  or 
Agriculture,  [De  Re  Rustica.]  besides  more  than  150 
orations.  His  treatise,  De  Re  Ru$tica^  is  the  only  one  of 
his  works  that  remains  entire :  of  the  rest,  we  have  only 
fragments.— iVote  4o  Langhorae^B  Plutarch :  Ltfe  of  Cato^ 

vol.  II.  tP*  *^* 

t  He  was  very  eminent  as  an  orator  and  advocate.  His 
eloquence  gained  him  so  much  influence  and  authority, 
that  he  was  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demosthenes.— 
i>lui.  Lift  qf  Cato^  vW.  11^  p.  309. 
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pontifical  and  augurial  laws;  I  dabble  a  good 
doalia  Grecian  literature;*  and,  like  the  Pythago- 
reans, to  improve  my  memory,  I  revolve  in  mind 
every  evening,  what  I  have  said,  heard  and  done, 
that  day.  These  are  my  intellecliial  exercises. 
— the  gymnasia  of  my  mind.  Toiling  in  these 
pursuits,  I  have  little  need  of  bodily  strength ;  I 
enjoy  and  serve  my  friends;  1  repair  frequently 
to  the  Senate,  and  there  offer  thoughts  long  and 
deeply  pondered, — sustaining  them  with  mental, 
not  corporeal  power.  Even  if  1  could  not  do  all 
these  things,  I  could  amuse  myself  on  my  couch, 
meditating  them :  but  the  hardy,  temperate  course 
of  my  life,  enables  me  to  do  them.  One  who 
lives  continually  amid  such  studies  and  employ- 
ments, does  not  perceive  when  old  age  creeps 
upon  him ;  so  gradually  and  insensibly  does  he 
wax  old.  He  does  not  perish  at  once ;  but  calm- 
ly dies  away,  through  mere  length  of  time. 


XII. 

Xext  comes  the  third  imputation  upon  age; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  pleasures.  Glorious  boon  of 
years— if  they  do,  indeed,  free  us  from  youth > 
besetting  snare  ?  My  young  friends,  let  me  tell 
you  a  frequent  saying  of  the  renowned  Archytas 
of  Tarentum:  which  was  repeated  to  me  there 
when  I  was  young,  attending  upon  FabiusMax- 
imus.  Archytas  used  to  say,  that  of  all  Nature's 
gifts  to  men,  Pleasure  was  the  most  baneful ; 
since,  for  its  eqjoyment,  craving  appetites  were 
recklessly  and  unrestrainedly  aroused;  and 
thence  came  treasons,  foreign  conspiracies,  and 
the  overthrow  of  nations.  In  short,  he  held  that 
the  lust  of  pleasure  incited  to  every  crime,  and 
impelled  men  to  all  profligacy :  that  to  Inteki- 
LECT,  Heaven's  noblest  boon  to  man,  nothing  is 
60  fatal  as  pleasure,  and  that  under  the  sway  of 
Lust,  or  in  the  r«alm  of  Voluptuousness,  Tem- 
perance can  have  no  place— Virtue  no  home. 
To  render  this  more  clear,  he  used  to  say :  ^*Im- 
•gioe  a  man  to  be  enjoying  the  most  exquisite 
and  exciting  corporeal  pleasure  of  which  human 
faculties  are  capable.  None  can  doubt  that  while 
this  enjoyment  continued,  he  could  attend  to 
nothing  intellectual — could  follow  out  no  train  of 
reasoning,  or  of  thought.**  Hence  Archytas  con- 
cluded, that  Pleasure  is  the  most  baleful  of  mis- 
chiefs ;  since  if  it  were  but  sufficiently  great  and 
sufficiently  prolonged,  it  would  extiugubb  the 
light  of  Mind. 

Nearchus,  our  Tarentine  host,  a  steady  friend 
of  Rome,  said  he  had  heard  from  his  forefathers, 

"Catolc^med  Greek  very  late;  yet  he  improved  his 
eloquence  somewhat  by  the  study  of  Thucydidea,  but 
by  Uemosthenea  very  greatly.—//.  PiMianA^p.  307. 


that  Archytas  expressed  these  sentiments  to  C. 
Pontius,  the  Samnite — father  to  that  Pontius, 
who  vanquished  our  Consuls,  Sporius  Posthu- 
mus  and  Titos  Veturius,  at  the  Caudine  Forks; 
and  that  Plato,  the  Athenian,  was  present  at  the 
conversation.  In  fact,  Plato  did  visit  Tarentum 
in  the  cousulship  of  L.  Camillus  and  Appius 
Claudius. 

What  think  you,  is  my  aim  in  quoting  this  lan- 
guage of  Archytas  ?  It  is  to  show  you,  that  if 
reason  and  wisdom  cannot  make  us  despise 
pleasure,  we  owe  much  gratitude  to  age  for  dis- 
inclining us  to  that  which  we  ought  to  shun. 
Sensuality,  the  foe  of  Reason,  clogs  thought, 
dims  the  mental  sight,  and  is  utterly  alien  to  Vir- 
tue. I  reluctantly  expelled  the  valiant  Titus 
Flamininus'  brother  Lucius,  from  the  Senate,* 
seven  years  after  his  consulship ;  but  I  deemed  it 
necessary  to  set  a  mark  upon  licentiousness:  for 
Lucius,  when  Consul  in  Gaul,  had  been  persua- 
ded by  a  mistress  during  a  debauch,  to  beheadf 
a  prisoner,  who  stood  convicted  of  some  great 
crime.  Under  the  consubhip  of  his  brother  Titos, 
(my  predecessor,)  Lucius  escaped  justice ;  bat  I, 
and  Flaccus,  my  colleague,  could  not  overlook 
a  profligacy  so  atrocious  and  abandoned — uniting 
disgrace  to  the  state,  with  personal  infamy. 


XIII. 

From  old  men,  who  declared  that  they,  when 
boys,  had  so  heard  from  the  aged,  I  have  learn- 
ed  that  Caius  Fabricius,  was  accustomed  to  mar- 
vel greatly  at  a  saying  quoted  in  his  presence, 
during  his  embassy  to  king  Pyrrhus,  by  Cioeas 
the  Thessalian,  from  a  professor  of  wisdom,  at 
Athens,  to  the  effect  that — **  Whatever  we  do, 
should  have  a  view  to  pleasure.'*  Mauius  Curias 
and  Titus  Coruocanius,  on  hearing  this,  wished 
that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  might  imbibe  the 
doctrine,  since  it  would  be  easy  to  subdue  tbeoa, 
if  they  would  abandon  themselves  to  sensuality^ 
Curius  was  contemporary  with  Publius  Decios, 
who,  in  his  fourth  consulate,  had  devoted  himself 
for  the  republic  five  years  before  Curius  wis 
consul,  Fabricius  and  Coruncanius  too,  bid 
known  Decius;  and,  as  well  from  that  heroic 
deed  of  his,  as  from  the  tenor  of  their  own  lives, 
must  have  seen  and  felt  that  there  is  a  somethiag 

*The  Censor  had  power  to  degrade  and  expel  Senaun 
or  Knightfi,  for  vice  or  crime. 

t  By  the  laws  of  Rome  at  that  time,  capital  panidt- 
ment  of  a  citizen  was  not  pennitted. 

t  When  some  person  once  praised  seasaality  in  the  hesr- 
ing  of  Antiothenes,  the  first  Cynic  philosopher,  he  replied, 
**  I  prey  God  that  the  children  of  my  enemies  may  hite 
enough  of  it!"— Pie^.  JUert  m  ViU  AnUatik^  Featlmt, 
Ahrigi  de  la  9ie  de9  FkHoMpkew.!^. 
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intriusically  uoble  and  glorious,  to  be  coveted  for 
its  own  sake ;  a  soroethiug  which  the  truly  exalt- 
ed miod,  contemuiug  seusual  pleasure,  ever  loves 
aod  pursues. 

But  why  do  I  say  thus  much  of  sensuality? 
Because,  so  far  from  its  being  a  reproach  to 
Age,  that  it  has  no  hankering  for  pleasures, — *tis 
its  very  greatest  and  crowning  praise.  Is  it  des- 
titute of  banquets,  loaded  tables  and  oft  filled 
cups?  Neither,  then,  is  it  troubled  with  drun- 
kenness, indigestion  and  broken  slumbers.  But 
if  some  concession  to  Pleasure  is  indispensable 
— indeed,  we  cannot  well  resist  her  blandish- 
ments, she  being,  as  Plato  divinely  remarks,  the 
bail  of  Fice,  that  takes  men  as  on  a  hook — Old  Age 
may  highly  enjoy  temperate  repasts,  though  not 
excessive  feastings.  In  my  boyhood,  I  frequent- 
ly saw,  returning  from  evening  entertainments 
the  aged  Caius  Duilius,  the  son  of  that  Marcus 
Duilius,  who  first  vanquished  the  Carthaginians 
at  sea.  Caius  used  often  to  amuse  himself  with 
torches  and  music,  in  which  no  private  man  had 
before  indulged :  such  latitude  did  his  great  name 
accord  to  him. 

But  why  speak  of  others?  I  return  to  myself  : 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  always  had  club-com- 
paoions.  Clubs  were  founded  in  my  qucestor- 
ship,  when  the  Mysteries  of  Cybele  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Crete.*  With  those  friends,  it  was 
my  custom  to  banquet  moderately :  yet  still,  there 
was  a  glow  suited  to  that  bric>ker  period  of  my 
life.  As  time  glided  on,  my  whole  character  grew 
more  gentle  and  sober.  I  measured  the  delight 
of  our  entertainments  less  by  the  sensual  joys 
than  by  the  kindly  intercourse  they  occasioned. 
Justly  did  our  ancestors  call  the  festive  assem- 
blage of  friends,  eonvivium ;  since  it  involved  a 
communion  of  life,  or  living  together:  a  better 
name  than  that  given  by  the  Greeks,  who  call  it 
a  compotationt  and  sometimes  a  supping  together: 
as  if  they  valued  most,  the  grossest  aod  least 
worthy  part  of  such  meetings. 


XIV. 

.The  charms  of  conversation  make,  me  delight 
in  well-timed  feasting  parties,  not  only  with  my 
contemporaries — of  whom  few  remain — but  with 
persons  of  your  age,— and  especially  with  you. 
Thanks  to  Old  Age !  for  having  heightened  my 
love  of  such  intercourse,  and  taken  away  my 
appetite  for  meat  and  drink!  If  any  one  likes 
those  grosser  joys,  however — for  I  mean  not  to 
declare  uncompromising  war  upon  Pleasure,  of 
which  perhaps  a  certain  degree  is  natural  and 
proper — even  for  those  joys,  methinks  Age  is  not 

*  From  Ida,  in  Crete. 


without  a  /.est.  I  delight,  also,  in  those  organ- 
ized bauquets,  with  masters  presiding — as  prac- 
tised by  our  ancestors,  in  the  pleasant  discourse 
that  prevails  after  the  ancl^ent  fashion,  while  we 
drink ;  and  in  the  cups  themselves  (as  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Symposium)  so  nice,  and  all  covered  with 
dew — cooled  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter. 
These  pleasures  I  court  among  the  Sabines,  and 
I  daily  make  one  at  some  party  of  my  neighbors, 
which  we  prolong,  in  various  talk,  till  the  latest 
possible  hour  of  night. 

**But,**  says  a  caviller,  ^*  pleasures  have  not 
that  delicious,  tickling  joy,  to  the  aged.*'  Very 
true ;  but  neither  do  the  aged  long  for  them ;  and 
the  waut  of  a  thing  is  never  painful,  if  you  in- 
dulge no  craving  for  it.  When  Sophocles,  lata 
in  life,  was  asked  if  he  gave  the  reins  to  love  1 
he  wisely  replied,  "  The  gods  have  ordered  it 
better  for  me :  I  have  made  a  glad  escppe  from 
that  passion,  as  from  a  harsh  and  furious  master.*' 
To  those  who  nurse  a  fondness  for  such  joys,  the 
want  of  them  is  irksome  and  torturing;  but,  to 
the  satisfied  and  contented,  the  want  is  pleaaant- 
er  than  the  fruition — if,  indeed,  any  one  can  be 
said  to  want  what  he  does  not  desire.  I  main- 
tain that,  not  to  desire  is  more  agreeable  than  to 
enjoy.*  But  grant  that  the  springtime  of  life 
relishes  those  pleasures  more  exquisitely.  It  first 
enjoys  trifles,  and  then  things  which  Old  Age 
never  craves,  if  it  has  them  not.  As,Vit  the 
Theatre,  the  spectators  in  front  are  most  enter- 
tained by  Tnrpio  Arobivius,f  yet,  the  hindmost, 
also,  are  much  amused,  so  Youth,  eyeing  Plea- 
sure more  closely,  perhaps  enjoys  her  more ;  but 
Age,  too,  finds  enjoyment  in  a  distant  and  ration- 
al contemplation  of  her  charms.  And  how  pre* 
cious  the  satisfaction  of  living  one^s  own  mas* 
ter;  no  longer  bound  to  the  service  of  ambition, 
strife  or  hatred,  or  lust,  or  appetite  of  any  kind! 
Surely,  a  tranquil  old  age,  cheered  and  support- 
ed by  a  well-stored  and  an  active  mind,  is  among 
the  happiest  of  conditions !  We  used  to  see  Ca- 
ius Oallus  (your  father's  friend,  Scipio,)  well 
nigh  perish  in  his  eagerness  to  measure  the  earth 
and  sky.  How  often  did  day  overtake  him  in  a 
task  begun  at  night-fall !  How  often  did  night, 
when  he  had  commenced  at  the  dawn!  How 
he  delighted  to  warn  ub  long  before  hand,  of  the 
sun*s  and  moon*s  eclipses !  Need  I  mention 
those  who  excelled  in  lighter,  yet  still  refined  and 
subtile  pursuits?    How  Nsevius  rejoiced  in  his 


'Goldsmith  diflfers— 

*'  If  few  their  wants,  their  pleanures  are  but  few; 
For  every  want  that  stiinulatee  the  breaat 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redressM." 

Traveller. 


t  A  famous  comedian. —  Tac,  Oral, 
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Punic  fVar!*  Plautas  'id  his  C/otmf  and  his 
Cheat  !\  And  I  have  seen  old  Livius.t  who 
wrote  a  play  and  had  it  acted  in  the  consulate 
of  Cento  and  Tuditauus,  six  years  before  1  was 
born,  and  he  then  lived  till  I  was  grown  up.  I 
need  not  mention  the  priesthood  or  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  and  his  devotion  to  the  Civil  Law  ;  nor 
P.  Scipio,  who  was  made  chief  Pontiff  within 
these  few  days.  All  these  men  w^e  have  seen, 
old  as  they  are,  eagerly  thirsting  for  knowledge. 
Marcus  Cethegus,  called  by  Enuius  the  marrow 
of  Persuasion — with  what  earnest  zeal  did  we 
behold  him  train  himself  in  speaking!  Now 
what  are  the  delights  of  banqueting,  or  of  light 
amusements,  or  of  loose  women,  compared 
with  those  noble  pleasures? 

Such  are  the  pursuits  of  Literature.  They 
wax  useful  and  pleasant  with  the  growing  genius 
of  their  well-trained  and  wise  votaries,  agreeably 
to  that  just  saying  of  Solon  quoted  before:  *01d 
age  comes  on  with  daily  accessions  of  know- 
ledge.* Of  all  pleasures,  none  can  surpass  those 
of  the  intellect. 


XV. 


I  come  now  to  the  enjoyments  of  agriculture, 
to  me,  unspeakably  charmiug.  Never  dulled  or 
clogged  by  Age,  these  joys  appear  to  me  almost 
identified  with  a  life  of  wisdom.  For  they  rest 
upon  and  grow  out  of  the  Earth  ;  who  never 
rebels  against  man,  nor  fails  to  return  him,  with 
usury,  whatever  she  has  received  at  his  hands. 
Yet,  it  is  not  so  much  her  fruitfiilness  that 
pleases  roe,  as  her  power  and  wonderful  nature. 
Taking  the  scattered  seed  into  her  soft  and  sub- 
missive bosom,  she  there  confines  it  when  har- 
rowed in.  Then,  the  moisture  and  her  embrace 
having  made  it  warm,  she  expands  it,  and  draws 
forth  its  unfolding  verdure*  The  green  shoot, 
braced  and  upheld  by  fibrous  roots,  gradually  in- 
creases, springs  up  into  a  pointed  stalk,  and,  at- 
taining its  full  size,  is  cased  in  sheaths ;  whence 
presently  emerging,  it  shows  the  ear,  regularly 
formed,  and  defended  by  a  palisade  of  spikes 
against  the  beaks  of  little  birds. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  setting,  the  growth, 
and  the  shooting  of  vines.  My  enjoyment  of 
such  things  is  absolutely  boundless:  you  may 
judge,  then,  of  the  soothing  pleasure  they  afford 
to  my  declining  years.     To  pass  over  the  won- 


*  Nsvius  was  a  very 'ancient  poet  of  Campania,  older 
than  EnniuB.  He  seems  to  have  been  popular,  and  often 
quoted  in  the  time  of  Horace. — EpuL  IL  L 

tt  Two  Comedies  of  Plautus. 

\  LiviuB  Audronicus,  the  oldest  of  Roman  Poets. 


drous  vital  energy  of  whatever  springs  from  the 
ground — producing  mighty  trunks  and  branches 
from  a  tiny  fig-seed,  grape-stone,  or  the  minutest 
germs  of  other  fruits  and  trees — are  not  the  re- 
sults of  slips,  plantingSj  twigs,  livt-roois  and  lay- 
ers enough  to  fill  every  contemplative  miod  with 
admiration?     The  vine,  naturally  so  frail,  and 
requiring  support  to  keep  it  from  the  ground, 
embraces  with  its  fingerlike  tendrils,  wrhatever 
prop  it  finds;  and  gliding  in  many  a  fitful  vagary, 
is  only  restrained  by  the  pruner*s  knife,  from 
branching  forth  too  luxuriantly  in  every  direction. 
Early  in  Spring,  the  spared  stocks  have  a  hud, 
at  each  joint  whence  the  twig  proceeds.     From 
this  bud   comes   the  grape,  slowly   appearing. 
Enlarged  by  the  sun*s  heat,  and  by  sap  from  the 
earth,  it  is  at  first  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  but 
ripening,  it  becomes  sweet;  and,  in  its  venture 
of  leaves,  enjoys  a  tempered  warmth,  while  it  is 
shielded  from  the  burning  rays.     Can  fruit  be 
more  luscious  or  more  beautiful  ?     Not  its  usee 
alone,  but  (as  1  said  before)  its  cultivation  and 
the  study  of  its  nature  are  pleasures  to  me;  the 
props  in  orderly  rows — the  top-fastenings — the 
tying  and  training  of  the  vines — the  making  lay- 
ers of  twigs — the  pruning — the  grafting !    I  need 
not  enlarge  on  irrigation — on  ditching  or  drain- 
ing— or  on  repeated  hoeings  around  the  vines — 
which  augment  so  vastly  the  ground's  produc- 
tiveness ;  nor  on  the  benefit  of  manuring,  since 
I  have  treated  of  that  iu  my  work  on  Farming, 
[De  Re  Rustica^]     On  this  last  point,  the  know- 
ing Hesiod  says  not  a  word,  though  he  wrote  upon 
agriculture.  ButHomer,  whol  believe  wasmany 
ages  earlier,*  represents  Laertes  as  soothing  his 
grief  at  his  son's  long  absence,  by  tilling  and  ma- 
nuring the  ground. f 

Nor  are  field-crops,  meadows,  groves  and 
vineyards,  the  only  gladdeners  of  rural  life ;  so, 
too,  are  orchards  and  gardens,  cattle- raising,  the 
workings  of  bees  and  the  endless  variety  of  flow- 
ers. And  besides  the  amusement  of  planting, 
there  is  grujting,  than  which,  nothing  is  more 
curious  in  the  ivhole  art  of  husbandry. 


XVI. 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  pleasures  in  ag- 
riculture; but  methinks  I  have  already  been  te- 
dious on  the  subject.  You  will  pardon  me,  bow- 

*  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  called  contemporaries  by  the 
accurate  Gillies.— Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  2,  p.  16.  And  He- 
rodotus, in  his  history  which  he  read  at  the  Oijmpk 
games,  in  the  yetir  444  before  Christ,  says,  **  Homer  snd 
Hesiod  lived  about  400  years  ago;  not  more.** — Note  to 
Gilliea*  Greece,  p.  60,  ch.  6.  University  Ed'n. 

tSee  the  interview  of  Ulysses  with  hit  father.— Odrss. 
B.  24,  vol.  2,  p.  191. 
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ever,  at  once,  because  T  am  Far-gone  in  love  For  [these:  without  any  of  them,  Old  Age  can  still 


that  pursuit,  and  because  Old  Age — that  T  may 
concede  it  to  be  not  wholly  faultless — is  by  na- 
ture somewhat  garrulous.  That  was  the  pursuit 
to  which  ManiuB  Curius,  [Dentatus,]  after  tri- 
umphing over  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  and 
kin^  Pyrrhus,  devoted  the  last  period  of  his  life. 
When  I  behold  the  farm-house  of  Curius,  which 
stands  near  my  own,  I  cannot suflSciently  admire 
the  moderation  of  the  man,  or  the  steadfast  in- 
tef^rity  of  that  age.  The  Samnites,  bringing  him 
H  large  sum  of  gold  as  he  sat  by  his  cottage  fire, 
were  sternly  repelled  :  **  I  glory,"  said  he,  **  not 
in  the  possession  of  gold,  but  in  ruling  its  pos- 
sessore." Could  so  noble  a  spirit  fail  to  make 
age  pleasing  ?  But,  not  to  leave  my  subject,  I 
return  to  husbandmen. 

Among  them  have  been  senators — aye,  and 
aged  Senators.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
ploughing  when  he  received  the  annunciation 
that  be  was  chosen  Dictator:  and,  by  his  man- 
date, in  that  office,  his  general  of  cavalry  Servi- 
lius  Ahala,  slew  Spurius  Mslius,  for  attempting 
to  usurp  regal  power.  Curius,  too,  and  other 
seniors,  were  in  like  manner  summoned  from 
their  farms  to  the  Senate  Chamber :  whence  the 
summoners  were  called  matorta^  or  pursuivants. 
Was  their  old  age,  then,  to  be  pitied — beguiled 
and  delighted  as  it  was,  with  tilling  the  ground? 
For  my  part,  I  doubt  if  any  old  age  can  be  hap- 
pier, whether  we  regard  the  good  which  results 
— since  agriculture  benefits  all  mankind — or  the 
pleasures  I  have  recounted,  and  the  exuberance 
of  whatsoever  tends  either  to  nourish  man.  or  to 
honor  the  Gods.  And,  as  some  persons  love 
these  physical  enjoyments,  I  may,  by  conceding 
them,  make  my  peace  with  sensual  pleasure.  A 
skilful  aud  industrious  farmer's  wine  and  oil- 
closet,  his  larder,  and  all  his  homestead,  are  rich- 
ly stored.  Pork,  lamb,  kid,  poultry ;  milk,  cheese 
and  honey,  all  abound.  A  garden,  the  farmers 
themselves  term  a  second  course  of  dainties. 
Then  hunting  and  fowling,  an  employment  for 
leisure  hours,  make  all  these  viands  more  savo- 
ry. Need  I  expatiate  on  the  verdure  of  mea- 
dows, the  symmetry  of  tree-rows,  or  the  beauty 
of  vineyards  aud  olive  groves?  No ;  I  must  cut 
my  panegyric  short.  Nothing  can  be  richer  for 
use,  or  comelier  to  the  eye,  than  a  well-managed 
farm  :  and  its  attractions,  far  from  being  impair- 
ed, are  rendered  more  exquisite  and  more  allur- 
ing, by  old  age.  For  where  else  can  the  aged 
more  pleasantly  enjoy  the  sunshine  or  the  fireside, 
or  be  more  healthfully  cooled  by  water  or  by 
shade  ?  The  young,  then,  are  welcome  to  their 
arms  and  horses,  their  club  and  ball,  their  running 
and  swimming.  Let  them  only  leave  to  us  old 
people,  out  of  so  many  sports,  our  four  sided  and 
six-sided  dice;   nay,  if  they  choose,  not  even 


be  happy. 


XVII. 


Xenophon*s  writings  are  greatly  to  be  prized, 
on  many  accounts.  I  pray  you,  continue  to  read 
them  diligently.  In  his  treatise  entitled  Tht 
Economist^  [Oeconomicus — OiKovoftiKo^,]  on  the  art 
of  preserving  one's  patrimony,  how  he  showers 
praises  upon  agriculture!  And,  to  show  that 
in  his  eyes  nothing  was  more  princely  than  Hus- 
bandry, he  there  introduces  Socrates,  telling  Cri- 
tobulus,  that  when  the  great  Lysander  of  Lace- 
dsmon  visited  Sardis,  with  presents  from  the 
Allies  to  Cyrus  the  Younger,  king  of  Persia, 
then  towering  in  glory  and  power,  uo  less  than 
in  mind,  Cyrus,  amongst  other  marks  of  civility 
and  kindness  to  his  guest,  showed  him  a  tract  of 
ground  carefully  enclosed  and  skilfully  planted. 
Lysander,  after  admiring  the  stateliness  of  the 
trees,  all  arranged  by  rows  in  qtdncunxes,  the  soil 
thoroughly  tilled  and  cleared,  and  the  (lowers 
breathing  fragrant  odours,  declared  himself  enrap- 
tured with  the  taste,  skill  and  industry,  of  the 
person  who  had  planned  and  directed  the  work. 
**It  was  I,'*  said  Cyrus,  **  who  arranged  it  all : 
the  planning,  the  rows  are  all  mine ;  even  many 
of  the  trees,  my  own  hands  planted."  Lysander, 
eyeing  the  purple  robes  of  Cyrus,  his  Persian 
ornaments  of  gems  and  gold,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  whole  person,  said :  ^*  Justly  are  you  call- 
ed happy ;  uniting  as  you  do,  wealth  and  power, 
with  virtuous  energy ! " 

Now,  this  happiness  the  aged  may  always  en* 
joy.  Age  is  no  hindrauce  to  our  retaining  vari- 
ous pursuits,  but  especially  agriculture,  till  the 
very  close  of  life.  We  are  told  that  M.  Valerius 
Corvns,  prolonged  his  mortal  career  tilling  the 
ground,  until  his  hundredth  year.  Between  his 
first  and  sixth  consulates,  there  were  forty-six 
years ;  honors,  with  him,  filling  as  much  of  life  as 
is  usually  thought  to  precede  old  age.  And  his 
last  period  was  happier  than  the  middle  one.  be- 
cause it  was  less  toilsome,  and  more  iufiuentiah 
The  very  crest,  the  diadem  of  Age,  is  influence— 
weight  of  character.  How  much  of  it  had  Lu- 
cius CcBcilius  Metellus !  and  how  much  had  Atil- 
ius  Calatinus,  on  whom  was  pronounced  that 
unrivalled  eulogy :  **  Countless  nations  agree, 
that  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  all  his  coun- 
try 1/^  The  well  known  line  is  carved  upon  hts 
tomb.  Just  is  his  influence  in  whose  praises  all 
tongues  unite!  What  a  man  was  PubHus  Cras- 
sus,  the  late  chief  pontilT;  and  Marcus  Lepidus, 
who  succeeded  him!  Why  speak  of  Paulus 
^milius,  or  Scipio  Africanus?  Or  of  Pabius 
Maximus,  whom  I   have  so   ofteu  mentioned  1 
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Authority  dwelt,  not  only  in  their  uttered  opin- 
ions, but  in  each  one's  very  nod.  Age,  especi- 
ally when  crowned  with  honors,  has  an  influence 
more  to  bd  valued,  than  all  Youth's  pleasures  of 
sense. 


XVIII. 

Recollect,  however,  that  all  my  encomiums  on 
Old  Age,  apply  only  to  that  Old  Age,  whose 
foundatious  were  laid  in  youth.  Hence  it  is  a 
truth,  (as  I  said  once,  with  universal  ap- 
proval,) that  it  is  a  wretched  age,  which  needs 
an  advocate  to  defend  it.  Neithejr  gray  hairs  nor 
wrinkles,  can  acquire  influence,  in  a  moment;  it 
is  the  fiaal  fruit  of  a  whole  life  well  spent. 

Even  marks  of  respect  that  seem  trivial  and 
common-place,  are,  nevertheless,  gratifying:  such 
as  being  courteously  saluted,  sought  for,  consult- 
ed, given  way  to,  offered  a  seat,  attended  abroad, 
and  escorted  home;  tokens  punctiliously  observ> 
ed  among  us,  and  in  all  other  civilized  commu- 
nities. Lysauder  (whom  J  spoke  of  before)  was 
wont  to  say,  that  Lacedsemon  was  the  most  be- 
coming abode  of  Age;  for  that  nowhere  was  it 
so  honored ;  nowhere  did  it  receive  such  tributes. 
Nay,  there  is  a  tradition,  that  in  Athens,  at  a  play, 
a  very  old  man  having  entered  the  crowded  The- 
atre, his  countrymen  would  not  give  him  a  place ; 
but  when  he  approached  the  Lacedsmonian  Am- 
bassadors, who  sat  together  in  a  space  assigned 
them,  they  all  rose  at  once,  and  admitted  him  to 
a  seat  among  them.  The  whole  assembly  here- 
upon giving  them  rounds  of  applause,  one  of  the 
number  said :  *'  The  Athenians  know  what  is 
right,  but  will  not  practise  it.*" 

In  our  College  of  Augurs,  are  many  good  reg- 
ulations; but  among  the  best  is  this:  that  the  old- 
est always  takes  the  lead  in  voting.  Nor  are  the 
seniors  preferred  only  to  those  who  have  sur- 
passed them  in  the  eujoymentof  honor;  but  even 
to  those  actually  invested  with  power. 

And  what  corporeal  pleasures  are  comparable 
to  the  advantages  of  high  authority  and  influence? 
those  who  have  used  these  noble  advantages 
worthily,  methiuks  have  played  out  the  drama  of 
life,  without  failing,  like  uuskilful  performers,  in 
the  last  act. 

**  But  old  people  are  restless,  peevish,  passion- 
ate and  hard  to  please;  nay,  it  may  be  said,  cov- 
etous, also."  I  answer,  these  faults  are  charge- 
able to  the  individuaPs  character — not  to  his 
age.  Peevishness  in  him,  however,  and  those 
other  frailties,  have  some  excuse  ;  not  a  perfect, 
but  yet  an  admissible  one:  he  fancies  himself  de- 

•  The  common  version  of  the  remark  is,  **  The  Atheni- 
ann  know  wliat  is  right,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  practise 
it"    And  tho  old  raui  ia commonly  made  to  utter  it. 


spised,  mocked  at,  contemptuously  treated :  he- 
sides,  to  a  sore  and  fragile  body,  every  touch  is 
painful.  But  to  good  principles  and  kindly  feel- 
ings, everything  is  agreeable.  This  is  daily  seea 
in  real  life;  and  is  exemplified  on  the  stage,  by 
those  brothers  in  the  Adelphi.j  How  churlish 
the  one,  how  kind  and  gentle  the  other!  Soch 
is  human  nature:  for  every  life,  any  more  than 
all  wine,  is  not  soured  by  age.  In  old  people,  I 
like  a  well  tempered  seriousness ;  but  harshness, 
never.  As  to  covetousneas  iu  the  aged,  I  am  un- 
able to  comprehend  it.  For,  can  there  be  a 
greater  absurdity,  than  to  lay  in  more  and  more 
travelling  provision,  as  less  and  less  of  our  jour- 
ney remains  ? 


XIX. 

There  is  yet  a  fourth  alleged  cause  of  vexation 
and  disquiet  to  my  present  time  of  life :  The  near 
approach  of  Death. 

Certainly,  Death  cannot  be  very  far  from  Old 
Age.  But  pitiable,  indeed,  is  the  man,  who  in  a 
long  life,  has  failed  to  discover  that  Death  is  a 
despicable  foe !  For,  evidently,  if  it  annihilates 
the  soul,  we  need  not  fear  it :  and,  if  it  makes  as 
immortal,  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  coveted.  No 
third  alternative  can  be  found.  Then  what  have 
I  to  fear,  if,  after  death,  I  am  to  be  either  happy 
or  not  unhappy? 

But  who  is  so  foolish,  however  young,  as  to 
deem  it  certain  that  be  will  live,  even  through 
the  present  day  ?  Indeed,  Youth  has  many  more 
chances  of  death,  than  Age  has.  The  youog 
take  disease  more  readily ;  are  more  severely  ill ; 
and  are  cured  with  more  pain.  Thus  few  attain 
old  age.  If  mankind  generally  attained  it,  they 
would  live  better  and  more  wisely :  for  reason,  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom,  are  in  the  old,  without 
whom  no  community  could  subsist. 

But  I  return  to  the  subject  of  impending  death. 
Should  this  be  charged  upon  age,  when  you  see 
that  it  is  shared  so  equally  by  youth?  In  oij 
noble  son,  and,  Scipio,  in  your  brothers  who 
seemed  so  plainly  marked  out  for  the  highest 
dignities,  I  saw,  and  keenly  felt,  that  death  ia 
common  to  every  age.  *'  But  the  young  man  hopes 
what  the  old  cannot :  to  live  a  great  while.'' 
Then  he  hopes  foolishly.  For  it  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  take  doubt  for  certainty,  and  falsehood 
for  truth.  I  grant  the  old  man  has  no  room  for 
hope;  but  his  condition  is,  on  that  very  accooat, 
better  than  the  young  man's,  since  what  the  lat- 
ter only  hopes  for,  the  old  has  already  attained. 
The  one  wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  actu- 
ally done    so.     Yet,  gracious   Heaven!    Hoit 

t  One  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence. 
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transitory,  at  most,  is  bumau  life !  Grant  it  tbe 
extreineat  length.  Let  us  count  upon  tbe  age  of 
the  Tartessiaa  king,  Argauthonius,  who  (it  is 
written)  reigned  at  Cadiz  eigbty-five  years,  and 
lived  one  hundred  and  twenty:  still, no  duration 
can  be  termed  long,  which  has  a  close.  For, 
when  the  close  comes,  all  the  past  has  vanished, 
leaving  only  the  treasured  fruits  of  prudence,  and 
the  remembrance  of  good  actions.  Hours,  days, 
months,  years  fleet  away,  never  to  return  :  while 
the  future  is  veiled  from  our  view.  Every  man 
muat  be  contented  with  his  allotted  space  of  life : 
for,  as  a  player  needs  not  act  entirely  through 
the  piece  in  order  to  please,  provided  the  ||artic- 
ular  part  he  plays  be  approved;  so  a  wise  man 
needs  not  live  through  tbe  very  last  scene.  A 
short  life  is  long  enough  for  tbe  practice  of  hon- 
esty and  useful  virtue.  If  yours  has  been  length- 
ened out,  you  have  no  more  right  to  grieve  than 
farmers  have  for  the  flight  of  Spring,  or  the  com- 
ing of  Summer  and  Autumn.  Spring  time  is  the 
type  of  youth,  promising  future  fruits:  tbe  set- 
sons  that  follow,  are  designed  for  mowing  and 
gathering  in  the  harvests.  Now,  the  fruit,  or  bar- 
vest  of  age,  is  tbe  memory,  and  tbe  abundance 
of  good  actions  and  virtuous  qualities. 

All^tbings  are  good,  that  accord  with  Nature  : 
and  what  is  more  accordant  with  Nature,  than 
for  old  men  to  die  ?     Tbe  young  experience  the  i 
same  fate  in  despite  of  Nature:  so  that  their  death  | 
is  like  the  smothering  of  a  flame  by  a  volume  of  | 
water;  while  tbe  aged  resemble  an   exhausted 
fire,  going  out  spontaneously,  without  an  eifort. 
As  green  apples  require  force  to  pluck  them  from 
tbe  tree,  but  if  ripe  and  mellow,  they  fall  of  them- 
selves; so  life,  torn  rudely  from  the  young,  drops 
away  from  the  old,  through  mere  ripeness.     An 
end  so  pleasing  to  me,  that  in  coming  near  to 
Death,  I  seem  like  a  mariner  in  sight  of  laud  and 
just  entering  the  haven,  after  a  long,  wearisome 
voyage. 


XX. 


All  periods  of  life  have  their  determinate  close, 
except  Old  Age.  But  age  lives  on,  and  lives 
well,  so  long  as  it  continues  able  to  discharge 
tbe  duties  of  its  particular  station,  and  to  despise 
Death.  Hence  it  is,  sometimes  more  buoyant 
and  stout-hearted  than  youth.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  Solon's  answer  to  tbe  Tyrant  Pisis- 
tratus,  who  demanded,  *On  what  hope  he  re- 
posed, in  braving  him  so  audaciously?  '  **I  rely 
upon  my  Age,"  said  Solon. 

Life  ends  best,  when,  with  the  mind  and  all 
the  faculties  unimpaired.  Nature  herself  undoes 
tbe  work  she  has  reared.  As  tbe  builder  of  a 
house  or  ship  most  easily  demolishes  it,  so  Na- 


ture, man's  maker,  puts  the  best  close  to  his  be* 
ing.  Recent  workmanship  is  taken  to  pieces 
with  difficulty,  old,  with  ease. 

The  aged,  then,  Have  no  cause,  either  to  clasp 
their  brief  remnant  of  life  with  fondness,  or  to 
renounce  it  with  levity.  Pythagoras  bids  us  not 
desert  our  sentry-post  of  existence,  without  orders 
from  our  General ;  that  is«  God.  The  wise  So- 
lon, somewhere  says,  that  be  does  not  wish  bis 
death  to  occasion  any  wailing  or  grief  among  his 
friends.  Yet,  no  doubt,  be  wished  for  their  love. 
Ennius,  1  think,  has  better  said, 

"  Let  no  vain  tears  bedew  mv  funeral  urn. 
Nor  kindred  o'er  lay  silent  aehes  mourn.'* 

He  justly  thinks  that  Death,  which  wins  us  im- 
mortality, is  no  subject  for  sorrow.  A  dying  man 
may  have  some  consciousness  of  pain,  though 
for  a  short  time,  especially  if  he  is  old.  But  af- 
ter death,  be  has  either  pleasing  sensations  or 
none  whatever. 

From  early  youth,  we  should  habituate  our- 
selves to  be  fearless  of  death.  Without  this,  no 
man  can  preserve  his  tranquillity.  For  die  he 
inevitably  must;  perhaps  on  this  very  day  :  and 
how,  possibly,  can  he  maintain  a  calm  and  stea- 
dy mind,  who  is  every  hour  trembling  at  tbe  pros- 
pect of  instant  death?  A  long  discussion  of 
this  point  is  needless,  wh^n  we  recollect  Lucius 
Brutus,  who  fell  in  freeing  bis  country  ;  the  two 
Decii,  who  spurred  on  their  steeds  to  a  volunta- 
ry death ;  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  self-surren-  ' 
dered  to  torture,  rather  than  violate  his  faith 
plighted  to  an  enemy;  tbe  two  Scipios resolved, 
even  with  their  own  lifeless  bodies,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians;  your  grandfather, 
Lucius  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  paid  with  his  life 
for  bis  colleague's  rashness  in  the  foul  rout  at 
Cannse  ;  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  whose  re- 
mains a  most  cruel  foe  honored  with  burial-i*ites ; 
and  when  we  recollect,  above  all,  the  whole  Le- 
gions of  Rome  that  have  marched  with  courage 
and  alacrity  to  battle-flelds,  whence  they  counted 
upon  no  return.  And  should  the  aged  and  wise 
fear,  what  beardless  and  unlettered  clowns  have 
despised  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tbe  exhaustion  of  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  must  create  a  satiety  of 
life.  Boyhood  has  its  favorite  pursuits ;  are  they 
coveted  by  young  men  ?  Youth  also  has  its  em- 
ployments; are  these  at  all  essential  to  that  stea- 
dy time  of  life,  termed  tbe  middle  age  ?  This 
last,  too,  has  its  tastes;  does  old  age  covet  them  7 
Finally,  extreme  age  has  some  propensities  and 
pursuits,  which  end  at  last,  as  those  of  each 
former  stage  had  done;  and  then,  satiety  of  life 
brings  on  the  full,  ripe  season  of  death. 
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XXI. 

I  see  DO  reaioo  why  I  shonKl  not  fearlesslj  ut- 
ter to  you  my  thoughts  and  feelings  about  death ; 
which,  to  my  Tiew,  appears  more  and  more 
agreeable,  as  I  draw  nearer  to  it.  Those  dear 
friends  of  mine,  your  illustrious  fathers,  yet  live, 
as  I  believe;  enjoying  that  existence,  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  Life.  For,  while  encaged 
in  this  corporeal  frame,  we  are  burthened  with 
inevitable  and  toilsome  duties  and  functions :  the 
soul  is  thrust  down  from  its  high  home  in  Heaven, 
and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  earth :  a  place  utterly 
unsuited  to  its  divine,  unperishing  nature.  But 
Providence  has  infused  souls  into  human  bodies, 
that  there  might  exist  beings  to  guard  and  till 
the  earth,  who,  at  the  same  time,  contemplating 
the  order  of  Heaven,  might  copy  it  in  the  plan, 
and  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  own  lives.  Nor 
has  reason  or  argument  alone  brought  me  to  this 
belief;  but  the  glorious  example  and  weighty  au- 
thority of  the  Princes  of  Philosophy  also,  have 
convinced  me.  I  used  to  hear  that  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers,  almost  fellow-countrymen  of 
ours,  (and,  indeed,  formerly  called  the  Italian 
Philosophers,)  entertained  no  doubt  that  we  had 
spirits  extracted  from  the  Divine,  Universal 
Mind.  I  was  6rmly  persuaded,  too,  of  the  doc- 
trine which  Socrates  uufolded  on  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  touching  the  Soul's  immortality.  He, 
who  was  pronounced  by  ^^  polio's  oracle,  the 
wisest  of  men.  I  need  not  multiply  words.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  from  the  speed  of  the 
Mind,  from  its  boundless  memory  of  the  past  and 
forecast  of  the  future ;  from  its  innumerable  turns 
of  skill ;  its  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  its  mul*' 
tiform  ingenuity,  that  the  nature,  comprising  such 
faculties,  cannot  be  mortal.  And  from  the 
Mind's  unceasing  movement  without  any  extra- 
neous spring  of  action — for  it  is  purely  self* 
moving — I  infer  that  its  motion  will  be  endless; 
since  it  never  can  part  from  itself.  Again:  from 
the  Mind's  being  uncompounded — having  no  ad- 
mixture of  aught  unlike  itself—^I  conclude 
it  to  be  indivisible ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  perish. 
Finally,  1  deem  it  a  strong  proof  of  man's  know- 
ing many  things  before  he  is  born ;  that  boys,  in 
prosecuting  difficult  studies,  seize  upon  countless 
ideas,  with  a  quickness  which  shows  that  those 
ideas  are  not  then  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
but  are  rather  recalled  to  memory. 

These  are  Plato's  opinions. 


XXII. 


According  to  Xenophon,   the  Elder  Cyrus, 
when  about  to  die,  spoke  as  follows  ; 


**  Think  not,  my  dearest  sons,  that  when  I  am 
gone  hence,  I  shall  cease  to  exist.  During  my 
stay  here  my  soul  has  never  been  visible  to  yoo; 
yet,  from  my  actions,  you  knew  that  it  wu  ia 
this  body.  Doubt  not  that  it  still  exists^  though 
you  will  not  see  it.  The  glory  of  f;reat  mea 
would  survive  them  but  a  little  while,  if  their 
minds  achieved  nothing  to  make  us  preserrs 
their  memories.  Never  could  I  believe  that  the 
soul  lives  while  in  this  perishing  frame,  but  dies 
on  escaping  from  it ;  nor  that  it  becomes  insen- 
sible when  released  from  the  senseless  corpse. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  being  freed  from  all 
mixtu9»  with  the  body — being  a  pure  and  per- 
fect essence — the  soul  then  becomes  divinely 
wise ;  and,  after  its  human  parts  has  mouldered 
in  death,  sees  other  objects  afar,  and  thoroughly 
sees  whether  each  partiqle  flies  away.  For  all 
things  return  to  the  place  whence  they  sprung. 
The  soul  alone  is  invisible,  whether  present  or 
departing. 

'*  You  perceive  that  nothing  so  much  resem- 
bles death  as  sleep  does.  Now,  the  souls  of  peo- 
ple asleep,  most  clearly  proclaim  their  own  di- 
vine nature;  for,  unfettered  then,  and  ranging  at 
large,  they  give  many  foreshadowiogs  of  the  fu- 
ture. Hence  we  may  infer  that  they  will  be, 
when  released  entirely  from  the  shackles  of 
flesh. 

"If  all  this  is  true,  then  cherish  the  memory 
of  me,  as  immortal.  But  if  my  soul  is  to  perish 
with  my  body — still,  adoring  the  Gods  who  pre- 
serve and  rule  this  beautiful  Universe — hold  me 
in  pious  and  inviolate  remembrance." 

Thus  spoke  the  dying  Cyrus. 


XXIII. 

Let  us  now  look  nearer  to  ourselves.  No  man 
will  convince  me,  Scipio,  that.your  father  Paulus 
iEmilius,  or  your  grandsires  Paulus  and  Africa- 
nus,  or  the  father,*  or  the  uncle f  of  Africaous,  or 
the  many  illustrious  men  who  might  so  easily  be 
named,  ever  could  have  attempted  their  memo- 
rable deeds,  had  they  not  seen  that  Posterity 
was  theirs.  To  boast  a  little  of  myself,  as  old 
men  are  wont,  think  you  that  I  would  have  en- 
countered such  mighty  toils,  night  and  day,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  had  my  fame  been  destined  to 
the  limits  of  my  own  life  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  far  better  to  pass  my  time  in  ease  and  tran^ 
quillity,  without  labor  or  strife  ?  But  my  spirit, 
indescribably  lifting  itself  up,  looked  steadily  for- 

*The  father  of  the  Elder  AfricanuB  wn»  PuMias  Sri* 
pio,  who  commanded  in  Spain  when  Hannilial^a  brotber, 
Aadrubal,  invaded  it,  early  in  the  2d  Panic  War. 

t  Cneiat  Scipio,  brother  of  Publius* 
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ward  to  Posterity ;  as  if  sure  of  a  long  life  here- 
after.    In  truth,  if  our  souls  were  not  immortal, 
every  good  man's  heart  would  not  pant,  as  it 
does  for  an  immortality  of  renown.     Is  there  no 
significance  in  the  fact,  that  each  wisest  man  dies 
most  contentedly — each  silliest,  most  reluctant- 
ly ?     Think  you  not,  that  the  spirit  whose  ken  is 
widest  and  farthest,  sees  itself  bound  to  a  better 
existence;  and  that  the  duller  spirit  fails  to  see 
this  ?      I  am  transported  at  the  thought  of  be- 
holding  your  fathers,  whom  I  so  cherished  and 
loved,  Dor  am  I  eager  to  see  those  only,  whom  I 
have  personally  known,  but  those  also,  of  whom  I 
have  heard,  and  read,  and  written.    Wbeu  I  set 
out  thither,  none  shall  hold  me  back ;  or  boil  me 
over  again,  like  Pelias.*    Nay,  were  some  god  to 
grant  me  the  privilege  of  returning  to  childhood, 
and  puling  again  in  the  cradle,  I  would  positive- 
ly refuse;  and  not  consent,  after  having  run  my 
race,  to  be  recalled  from  the  goal  to  the  starting 
place.     For  what  solid  pleasures  does  life  con- 
tain ?     How  full  is  it  not,  rather,  of  trouble !  But 
grant  that  it  has  pleasures;  they  cloy,  or  else  they 
are  shortlived  and  unsatisfying.  Not  that  1  mean 
to  complain  of  life,  as  many  have  done  who  pass 
for  wise :  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  lived,  since  my 
life  has  been  such,  that  methinks  I  was  not  born 
in  vain.    No;  I  leave  this  stage  of  being  as  an 
inn,  not  as  9  home:  for  nature  has  given  it  for 
our  transient  accommodation;  not  as  our  dwel- 
ling place. 

Glorious  day,  when  I  shall  fly  from  this  scene 
of  confusion  and  disgust,  to  that  Heavenly  as- 
semblage of  spirits!  For  I  shall  go,  not  only  to 
the  worthies  I  spoke  of  just  now,  hut  to  my  own 
Cato,t  the  good  and  the  pious;  who  should  have 
inumed  my  ashes,  instead  of  my  rendering  that 
sad  duty  to  him.  Yet,  his  spirit,  still  regarding 
me  with  constant  love,  has  gone  to  those  realms 
whither  he  knew  that  I  should  soon  follow.  To 
outward  view,  I  bore  my  loss  of  him  with  forti- 
tude. Not  that  I  failed  to  grieve ;  but  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  our  parting  would 
be  only  for  a  brief  season^ 


For  these  reasons,  Scipto, — for  you  said  that 
you  and  Laelius  had  often  marvelled  at  the  fact — 
Old  Age  sits  lightly  upon  me ;  and,  far  fronx  be- 
ing oppressive,  is  even  agreeable. 

If  I  mistake,  in  supposing  the  huasansoul  Im- 
mortal, it  is  a  pleasing  error,  and  one  which  I 
would  not  have  wrested  from  me  in  this  life. 
But  if,  as  certain  Minute  Philosophers  think,  I 

*  Peliat  was  a  king  of  Tbesgaly,  oocle  to  Jason :  and, 
when  very  old,  wan  cut  into  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own 
daughters,  under  the  delusive  hope  inspired  by  Jason's 
wife,  Medea,  that  she  would  thereby  restore  bis  youth. 

t  Meaning  his  son  Marcus,  mentioned  in  section  XIX. 


shall  be  insensible  after  death;  then  I  need  not 
fear  their  ridicule  for  my  error,  since  they  also 
will  be  dead.  Even  if  we  are  not  to  be  immor- 
tal, still  it  is  desirable  that  man  should  have  his 
owu  time  for  anuihilation.  For  Nature  has  her 
limit  to  life,  as  to  all  other  things;  and  Age  is 
the  finishing  of  life,  as  of  a  play,  of  which  we 
ought  to  avoid  both  weariness  and  satiety. 

This  is  what  1  had  to  say  of  Old  Age.  May 
you  attain  it,— so  as  to  prove,  by  your  own  tX" 
perienoe,  the  truth  of  my  testimoay ! 


THE  LADY  6ERALMNE. 


BY   SUSAN  ARCHER  TAt.LKT. 

"Oh,  wherefore  is  thy  cheek  so  pale,  and  dimmed  ihoe^ 

eyes  of  thine? 
And  wherefore  droop  tl^  pearly  lids,  sweet  Lady  GeiaU 

dine? 
Thou  that  wert  mild  as  summer-waves  that  ripple  on  the 

shorfr— 
Thou  that  wert  as  gay  as  summer  flowers,  when  light 

winds  swept  them  o*exV 


k" 


Still  lowly  bowed  the  graceful  head  and  dsooped  the  frin- 
ged lid. 

And  heavily  on  either  lash  the  tear-drop  hung  vnbidi 

And  sadder  grew  the  pensive  brow,  and  paler  grew  the 
cheek. 

And  though  the  lips  essayed  a.  smile  no  answer  might  they 
spe&k* 

And  thoughtfully  the  Baron  gazed  upon  the  lowly  face> 
And  th^  mein  that  was  so  cold  before^  now  wore  a  softer 

grace: 
"1*11  charm  away  this  pensive  mood— 1*11  win  a  smile  of 

thine,— 
rU  tell  to  thee  a  tale  of  love,  sweet  Lady  Geraldine* 

"There  was  a  Knigbtf—I  need  not  tell  his  name  or  his 

degree-— 
He  loved  a  lady,  proudi,  I  ween,  aad  beautUul  as  thee ; 
And  long  he  sought  to  win  a  smile  in  tournament  and 

ball,  ' 
But  she  had  other  loves  than  he^  and  smiled  upon  them 

aU. 

"He  dreamed  of  her  by  night,  and  he  mused  on  her  by 

day, 
But  ever  from  his  pleading  gaze  she  coldly  turned  away  : 
Hs  knew  he  might  not  win  that  hearw-a  heart  as  proud 

as  thineJ* 
"Faint  heart  ne*er  won  a  lady  fair,**  said  Lady  Geral- 

dine. 

"  He  saw  her  smile  on  all-^^nd  cold  she  was  to  him 

alone^ 
He  might  not  win  a  gentle  glance,  nor  e'en  a  kindly 

tone ; — 
No  love  might  warm  that  careless  heart,— a  heart  as  cold 

as  thine — ** 
"He  might  not  know  the  lady*8  heart,*'  said  Lady  Geral- 

dine. 
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**  The  Knight  went  forth,  and  sought  renown  on  distant 

battle  field, 
And  dented  was  his  iron  helm,  and  cloven  was  his  shield  ; 
But  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  his  sword  was  seen  to 

shine, 
And  still  the  name  upon  his  lips,  was  '*  Lady  Geraldiue." 

"Then  in  the  flush  of  victory  he  sought  that  lady  proud— 
They  told  him  that  her  heart  and  hand  were  to  another 

vowed — 
Oh,  better  had  he  perished  on  the  fields  of  Palestine!— " 
"  Oh,  belter  had  he  told  his  love,"  said  Lady  Geraldine. 

Then  earnestly  the   Baron  gazed   upon  the  blushing 

cheek, 
And  read  the  sweet  confession  there,  the  lips  might  never 

speak. 
"Oh,  he  hath  told  his  love— tlien  say,  what  answer  shall 

be  mine? 
Oh,  tell  me  that  thou  lovest  me,  sweet  Lady  Geraldine!" 

A  smile  is  on  the  trembling  lip— a  tear  within  the  eye— 
The  yielding  of  the  lily  baud  was  all  that  made  reply;— 
But  happiese  of  fair  and  brave,  upon  the  Castled  Rhine, 
Are  the  Baron  and  his  beauteous  bride,  tlie  Lady  Geral- 
dine! 

Richmond, 


Sketches  of  the  Flush  Times  of  Alabama. 

(Not  found  in  Pickett*s  History.) 

How  tht  Times  served  the  Vir^nians.  Virgin- 
ians in  a  new  Country.  The  Rise^  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Rag  Empire. 

The  disposition  to  be  proud  and  vain  of  one^s 
country,  and  to  boast  of  it,  is  a  natural  feeling, 
indulged  or  not  in  respect  to  the  pride,  vanity 
and  boasting,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
native :  but,  with  a  Virginian,  it  is  a  passion.  It 
inheres  in  him  even  as  the  flavor  of  a  York  river 
oyster  in  that  bivalve,  and  no  distance  of  depor- 
tation, and  no  trimmings  of  a  gracious  prosperity, 
and  no  pickling  in  the  sharp  acids  of  adversity 
can  destroy  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Virginia  ehar- 
gcter— just  as  the  flavor  is  a  distinctive  part  of 
the  oyster — '*  which  cannot,  save  by  annihilating, 
die."  It  is  no  use  talking  about  it— the  thing 
may  be  right,  or  wrong : — like  Falstaff's  victims 
at  Gadshill,  It  is  past  praying  for:  it  is  a  sort  of 
cocoa  grass  that  has  got  into  the  soil,  and  has  so 
matted  over  it,  and  90  fibred  through  it,  as  to  have 
become  a  part  of  it ;  at  least  there  is  no  telling 
which  is  the  grass  and  which  the  soil ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  useless  labor  to  try  to  root  it  out.  You 
may  destroy  the  soil,  but  you  can^t  root  out  the 
grass. 

Patriotism  with  a  Virginian  is  a  noun  personal. 
It  is  the  Virginian  himself  and  something  over. 
He  loves  Virginia  per  #e  and  propter  se:  he  loves 
her  for  herself  and  for  himself — because  she  is 
Virginia  and — every  thing  else  beside.     He  loves 


to  talk  about  her:  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  It  makes  do  odds 
where  he  goes,  he  carries  Virginia  with  him ;  oot 
in  the  entirety  always — but  the  little  spot  be 
carne  from  is  Virginia — as  Swedenborg  say»  the 
smallest  part  of  the  brain  is  an  abridgment  of  all 
of  it.  *'  Calum  non  animum  mutant  qtd  trans 
mare  currunt,"  was  made  for  a  Virginian,  fie 
never  gets  acclimated  elsewhere ;  he  never  loses 
citizeudhip  to  the  old  Home.  The  right  of  ex- 
patriation is  a  pure  abstraction  to  him.  He  may 
breathe  in  Alabama,  but  he  lives  in  Virginia.  Mis 
treasure  is  there  and  his  heart  also.  If  he  looks 
at  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  it  reminds  him  of 
James  River  *Mow  grounds;*'  if  he  sees  the Tasl 
prairies  of  Texas,  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  mea- 
dows of  the  Valley.  Richmond  is  the  centre  of 
attraction,  the  depot  of  all  that  is  grand,  great, 
good  and  glorious.  **  It  is  the  Kentucky  of  a 
place/'  which  the  preacher  described  Heaven  to 
be  to  the  Kentucky  congregation. 

Those  who  came  many  years  ago  irom  tbe 
borough  towns,  especially  from  tbe  vicinity  of 
VVilliamsburg,  exceed,  in  attachment  to  their 
birth-place,  if  possible,  the  emigres  from  tbe  me- 
tropolis. It  is  refreshing  in  these  coster-mooger 
times,  to  hear  them  speak  of  it: — ihey  re- 
member it  when  the  old  burg  was  the  seat  of  fash- 
ion, taste,  refinement,  hospitality,  wealth,  wit, 
and  all  social  graces :  when  genius  threw  its 
spell  over  the  public  assemblages  and  illumined 
the  halls  of  justice,  and  when  beauty  brightened 
the  social  hour  with  her  unmatched  and  match- 
less brilliancy. 

Then  the  spirited  and  gifted  youths  of  the  Col- 
lege of  old  William  and  Mary,  some  of  tbem 
just  giving  out  the  first  scintillations  ofibe  genius 
that  afterwards  shone  refulgent  in  the  forum  and 
the  Senate,  added  to  the  attractions  of  a  society 
gay,  cultivated  and  refined  beyond  all  example — 
even  in  the  Old  Dominion.  A  hallowed  charm 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  venerable  city,  clotbiog 
its  very  dilapidation  in  a  drapery  of  romance 
and  of  serene  and  classic  interest :  as  if  all  tbe 
sweet  and  softened  splendor  which  invests  tbe 
**  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  poured  in  i 
flood  of  mellow  and  poetic  radiance  over  the  now 
quiet  and  half  *' deserted  village."  There  \» 
something  in  the  shadow  from  the  old  college 
walls,  cast  by  tbe  moon  upon  the  grass  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  sward,  that  throws  a  like  shadow 
soft,  sad  and  melanchuly  upon  the  heart  of  the 
returning  pilgrim  who  saunters  out  to  view  again, 
by  moon  light,  his  old  Alma  Mater — the  nursing 
mother  of  such  a  list  and  such  a  line  of  states- 
men and  heroes. 

There  is  nothing  presumptuously  froward  in 
this  Virginian  ism.  The  Virginian  does  not  mnke 
broad  hU  phylacteries  and  crow  over  tbe  poor 
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Carolioian  aod  Tennesseeian.  He  does  not  re- 
proach him  with  hie  misfortUDe  of  birth-place. 
No,  he  thinks  the  a£9iction  is  enough  without  the 
trio m ph.  The  franchise  of  having  been  born  in 
Virginia,  and  the  prerogative  founded  thereon, 
are  too  patent  of  honor  and  distinction  to  be  ar- 
rogantly pretended.  The  bare  mention  is  enough. 
He  finds  occasion  to  let  the  fact  be  known  and 
then  the  fact  is  fully  able  to  protect  and  take  care 
of  itself.  Like  a  ducal  title,  there  is  no  need  of 
saying  more  than  to  name  it :  modesty  then  is  a 
becoming  aod  expected  virtue:  forbearance  to 
boast  is  true  dignity.  '^ 

The  Virginian  is  a  magnanimous  man.  He 
never  throws  up  to  a  Yankee  the  fact  of  his  birth- 
place. He  feels  on  the  subject  as  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy feels  in  alluding  to  a  rope  in  the  presence 
of  a  person,  one  of  whose  brothers  **  stood  upon 
nothing  and  kicked  at  tbe  U.  S.,"  or  to  a  female 
indiscretion,  where  there  had  been  scandal  con- 
cerning the  family.  So  far  do  they  carry  this  re- 
finement, that  I  have  known  one  of  my  country- 
men, on  occasion  of  a  Bostonian  owning  where 
be  was  bom,  generously  protest  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  it  before.  As  if  honest  confession  half 
obliterated  the  shame  of  the  fact.  Yet  he  does 
not  lack  the  grace  to  acknowledge  worth  or  merit 
in  another,  wherever  the  native  place  of  that 
other :  for  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  them  say 
of  a  neighbor,  *«  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  though  he 
did  come  from  New  Jersey  or  even  Connecticut.** 

In  politics  the  Virginian  is  learned  much  be- 
yond what  is  written— for  they  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  speaking  on  that  prolific  subject^  especi- 
ally by  one  or  two  Randolphs  and  any  number 
ef  Barbours.  They  read  the  same  papers  here 
they  read  in  Virginia— the  Richmond  Enquirer 
and  the  Riehmmtd  fVhig,  The  democrat  stoutly 
asseverates  a  fact,  and  gives  the  Enquirer  as  his 
authority  with  an  air  that  means  to  say,  that  set- 
tles it:  while  the  whig  quoted  Hampden  Pleas- 
ants with  the  same  confidence.  But  the  faculty 
of  personalizing  every  thing  wjiich  the  exceed- 
ing social  turn  of  a  Virginian  gives  him,  rarely 
allowed  a  reference  to  the  paper  eo  nomine ;  but 
made  him  refer  to  the  editor:  as  *'*'  Ritchie  said'* 
so  and  so,  or  "Hampden  Pleasants  said"  this  or 
that.  When  two  of  opposite  politics  got  together, 
it  was  amusing,  if  you  had  nothing  else  to  do 
that  day,  to  hear  the  discussion.  I  never  know  > 
a  debate  that  did  not  start  ah  urhe  eondita.  They 
not  only  went  back  to  first  principles,  but  also  to 
first  times ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  discussion  In 
which  old  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
did  not  figure — as  if  an  interminable  dispute  had 
been  going  on  for  so  many  generations  between 
those  disputatious  personages:  as  if  the  quarrel 
had  begun  before  time,  but  was  not  to  end  with 
it.    But  the  strangest  part  of  it  to  me  was,  that 


the  dispute  seemed  to  be  going  on  without  poor 
Adams*  having  any  defence  or  champion ;  and 
never  waxed  hotter  than  when  both  parties  agreed 
in  denouncing  tbe  man  of  Braintree  as  the  worst 
of  public  sintiers  and  the  vilest  of  political  here- 
tics. They  both  agreed  on  one  thing  and  that 
was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Resolutions  of 
1798-^;  which  said  Resolutions,  like  Gold- 
smith's **  Good-Natured  Man,"  arbitrating  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croaker,  seemed  so  impar- 
tial that  they  agreed  with  both  parties  on  every 
occasion. 

Nor  do  I  recollect  of  hearing  any  question  de- 
bated that  did  not  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
constitution — strict  construction,  &c., — the  con- 
stitution being  a  thing  of  that  curious  virtue  that 
its  chief  excellency  consisted  in  not  allowing  the 
government  to  do  any  thing;  or  in  being  a  regu- 
lar prize  fighter  that  knocked  all  laws  and  legis- 
lators into  a  cocked  hat,  except  those  of  the  ob- 
jector's party. 

Frequent  reference  was  reciprocally  made  to 
**  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,'*  to  black 
cockades,  blue  lights,  Essex  juntos,  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  some  other  mystic  entities — but  who 
or  what  these  monsters  were,  I  never  could  dis- 
tinctly learn  ;  and  was  surprised,  on  looking  into 
the  history  of  the  country,  to  find  that,  by  some 
strange  oversight,  no  allusion  was  made  to  them. 

Great  is  the  Virginian's  reverence  of  great  men, 
that  is  to  say,  of  great  Virginians.  This  rever- 
ence is  not  Uuitarian.  He  is  a  Polytheist.  He 
believes  in  a  multitude  of  Virginia  Gods.  As  the 
Romans  of  every  province  and  village  had  their 
tutelary  or  other  divinities,  besides  having  divers 
national  gods,  so  the  Virginian  of  every  county 
has  his  great  man,  the  like  of  whom  cannot  be 
found  in  the  new  country  he  has  exiled  himself 
to.  This  sentiment  of  veneration  for  talent,  es- 
pecially for  speaking  talent, — this  amiable  pro- 
pensity to  lionize  meir,  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class 
of  Virginians  among  us :  it  abides  in  all.  I  was 
amused  to  bear  **  old  Culpeper,"  as  we  call  him, 
(by  nick-name  derived  from  the  county  he  came 
from,)  declaiming  in  favor  of  the  Union.  '^  What, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sonorous 
g^ell — **  what,  burst  up  this  glorious  Union !  and 
who,  if  this  Union  is  torn  up,  could  write  anoth- 
er. No  body  except  Henry  Clay  and  J —  9. 
B —  of  Culpeper— aod  may  be  they  wouldn't— 
and  what  then  would  you  do  for  another?*' 

The  greatest  compliment  a  Virginian  can  ever 
pay  to  a  speaker,  is  to  say  that  he  reminds  him 
of  a  Col.  Broadhorn  or  a  Capt.  Smith,  who  rep- 
resented some  royal -named  county  some  forty 
years  or  less  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates; 
and  of  whom,  the  auditor,  of  course,  has  heard, 
as  he  made  several  speeches  in  the  capitol  at 
Richmond.    But  the  force  of  the  compliment  ia 
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somewhat  broken,  by  a  loDg  narrative,  in  which 
the  personal  reroiniacences  of  the  speaker  go 
back  to  sundry  sketches  of  the  Virginia  states- 
man's efforts,  and  recapitulations  of  his  sayings, 
interspersed  par  panntkese,  with  many  valuable 
notes  illustrative  of  his  pedigree  and  performan- 
ces; the  whole  of  which,  given  with  great  his- 
torical fidelity  of  detail,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished  for  except  the  point,  or  rather,  two  points, 
the  gist  and  the  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Virginia  is  the  land 
of  orators,  heroes  and  statesmen  ;  and  that,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  she  has  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  national  councils  nearly  as  great  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  States  combined.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  a  State  of  its  size  and  population  should 
*have  turned  out  such  an  unprecedented  quantum 
•of  talent,  and  of  talent  as  various  in  kind  as  pro- 
digious in  amount.  She  has  reason  to  be  proud, 
snd  the  other  States,  so  largely  in  her  debt^  (for 
from  Cape  May  to  Puget's  Sound  she  has  col- 
^zed  the  other  States  and  the  territories  with 
lier  surplus  talent,)  ought  to  allow  her  the  harm- 
leas  privilege  of  a  little  bragging.  In  the  showy 
talent  of  oratory  has  she  especially  shone.  To 
accomplish  her  in  this  art,  the  State  has  been 
tufued  into  a  debating  society,  and  while  she  has 
Iteeo  talking  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  she 
thought,  the  other,  and,  by  nature,  less  favored 
States,  have  been  doing  for  their  own.  Conse- 
iquently,  what  she  has  gained  in  reputation,  she 
has  tost  in  wealth  and  matenai  aid8>  Certainly 
the  Virginia  character  has  been  less  distinguish- 
ed for  its  practical  than  its  ornamental  traits,  and 
for  its  business  qualities  than  for  its  speculative 
temper.  Cut  bono  and  utilitarianism,  at  least 
■until  latlerly,  were  not  favorite  or  congenial  en- 
quiries and  subjects  of  attention  to  the  Virginia 
f>olitician.  What  the  Virginian  was  upon  his 
native  soil,  that  he  was  abroad  :  indeed,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  amor  patri^,  strengrbened  hy  ab- 
sence, made  him  more  of  a  conecrvative  abroad 
than  he  W'ould  have  been  if  he  had  staid  at  home ; 
fur  most  of  them  here  would  nut,  had  they  been 
consoife«l,  have  changed  either  of  the  old  Con- 
stitutions. 

It  is  far,  however,  from  my  purpose  to  treat 
•of  such  themes.  I  only  glance  at  them  to  show 
their  influence  on  the  character  as  it  was  devel- 
oped Oil  a  new  theatre. 

£mi«enfly  social  and  hospitable,  kind,  humane 
««d  generous  is  a  Virginian,  at  home  or  abroad. 
They  are  so  by  nature  and  habit.  These  quali- 
ties and  their  «z<ercise  develope  and  strengthen 
tftber  virtues.  By  reason  of  these  social  traits, 
they  necessarily  become  well-mannered,  houor- 
•able,  spirited,  a«d  careful  of  reputation,  desirous 
■of  pleasing-,  and  skilled  in  the  accomplishments 
which  please.    Theiriasular  pusition  aud  spnrae 


population,  mostly  rural,  and  easy  but  not  afllo- 
ent  fortunes  kept  them  from  the  artificial  refine- 
ments and  the  strong  temptations  which  corrupt 
so  much  of  the  society  of  the  old  world  aod 
some  portions  of  the  new.  There  was  do  char- 
acter more  attractive  than  that  of  a  young  Vir- 
ginian, fifteen  years  ago,  of  intelligencey  of  good 
family,  education  and  breeding. 

It  was  of  the  instinct  of  a  Virginian  to  seek 
society  :  he  belongs  to  the  gregarious,  not  to  the 
solitary  division  of  animals ;  aod  society  can 
only  be  kept  up  by  grub  and  gab — something  to 
eat,  and,  if  not  something  to  talk  about,  talk. 
Accordingly  they  came  accomplished  already  ta 
the  knowledge  and  the  talent  for  these  impor- 
tant duties. 

A  Virginian  could  always  get  up  a  good  din- 
ner. He  could  also  do  his  share— a  full  hand's 
w^ork — in  disposing  of  one  after  it  was  got  up. 
The  qualifications  for  hostmanship  were  signal — 
the  old  Udaller  himself,  assisted  by  Claud  Hallto, 
could  not  do  up  the  thing  in  better  style,  or  with 
a  heartier  relish,  or  a  more  cordial  hospitality. 
In  petite  manners — the  little  attentions  of  the 
table,  the  filling  up  of  the  chinks  of  the  conver- 
sation with  smalt  fugitive  observations,  the  sup- 
plying the  hooks  and  eyes  that  iScfptthediscoarse 
together,  the  genial  good  humor,  which,  like  that 
of  the  family  of  the  good  Vicar,  made  op  in 
laughter  what  was  wanting  in  wit — ^in  these,  and 
in  the  science  of  getting  up  and  in  getting  through 
a  pic-nic,  or  chowder  party,  or  fish  fry,  the  Vir- 
ginian, like  Eclipse,  was  first,  and  there  was  no 
second.  Great  was  he  too  at  mixing  aa  apple 
toddy,  or  mint  julep,  where  ice  could  be  got  for 
love  or  money ;  and  not  deficient,  by  any  means, 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  do  honor  to  bis  own 
fabrics.  It  was  in  this  department  that  he  not 
only  shone,  but  outshone,  not  merely  all  others, 
kut  himself.  Here  he  was  at  home  indeed.  His 
elocution,  his  matter,  his  learning,  bis  education, 
were  of  the  first  order.  He  could  discourse  of 
every  thing  around  him  with  an  accuracy  and  a 
fulness  which  would  have  put  Coleridge's  or 
Mrs.  £llis*s  table  talk  to  the  blush.  Every  diih 
was  a  text,  horticulture,  hunting,  poultry,  fish- 
ing—(Isaac  Walton  or  Daniel  Webster  would 
have  been  charmed  and  instructed  to  hear  him 
discourse  pbcatory-wbe,) — a  slight  divergeoce 
in  favor  of  fox- chasing  and  a  detour  towards  a 
horse-race  now  and  then,  and  continual  parea- 
theses  of  recommendation  of  particular  dishes 
or  glasses — Oh  !  1  tell  you  if  ever  there  was  an 
interesting  man  it  was  he.  Others  might  be 
agreeable,  but  he  was  fascinating,  irreeistible, 
not-tO'be-done-without. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  new  era  bad  set  in— 
the  era  of  the  second  great  experiment  of  inde- 
pendence:  the  experiment,  Damely»  of  credit 
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without  capital,  and  eDterprise  without  hoaesty. 
The  Age  or  Brass  had  succeeded  the  Aixadiau 
period  when  men  got  rich  by  saving  a  part  of 
their  earnings,  and  lived  at  their  own  cost  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  new  plan  of  making  fortunes 
on  the  profits  of  what  they  owed.  A  new  theory, 
not  found  in  the  works  on  political  economy,  was 
broached.  It  was  found  out  that  the  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  metals,  (brass  excluded.)  was  an 
absurd  superstition ;  and  that,  in  reality,  any  thing 
else,  which  tbe  parties,  interested  in  giving  it 
currency,  chose,  might  serve  as  a  representa^tive 
of  value  and  medium  for  exchange  of  property; 
and  as  gold  and  silver  had  served  for  a  great 
number  of  years  as  representatives,  the  republi- 
can doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  required  they 
should  give  way.  Accordingly  it  was  decided 
that  Rags,  a  very  familiar  character,  and  very 
popular  and  easy  of  access,  should  take  their 
place.  Rags  belonged  to  tbe  school  of  progress. 
He  was  representative  of  th^e  then  Young  Amer- 
ica. Uis  administration  was  not  tame.  It  was 
very  spirited.  It  was  based  on  the  Bonapartist 
idea  of  keeping  the  imagination  of  the  people 
excited.  The  leading  fiscal  idea  of  his  system 
waste  democratize  capital,  and  to  make,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  trade,  credit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth*  the 
man  that  had  no  money  a  little  richer,  if  any  thing, 
than  the  man  that  had  a  million.  Tbe  principle 
of  success  and  basis  of  operation,  though  inex- 
plicable in  the  hurry  of  the  time,  is  plain  enough 
DOW  :  it  was  faith.  Let  the  public  believe  that 
a  smutted  rag  is  money,  it  is  money  :  in  other 
words,  it  was  a  sort  of  financial  biology,  which 
made,  at  night,  the  thing  conjured  for,  the  thing 
that  was  seen,  so  far  as  the  patient  was  concern- 
ed, while  the  fit  was  on  him — except  that  now  a 
man  does  not  do  his  trading  when  under  tbe  mes- 
meric influence  :  in  the  Flush  Times  he  did. 

This  country  was  just  settling  up.  Marvel- 
lous accounts  had  gone  forth  of  the  fertility  of 
its  virgin  lands;  and  the  productions  of  the  soil 
were  commanding  a  price  remunerating  slave 
labor  as  it  had  never  been  remunerated  before. 
Emigrants  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Union,  especially  from  the  slave  holding 
States.  The  new  country  seemed  to  be  a  res- 
ervoir, and  every  road  leading  to  it  a  vagrant 
stream  of  enterprise  and  adventure.  Money,  or 
what  passed  for  money,  was  the  only  cheap  thing 
to  be  had.  Every  cross-road  and  every  avoca- 
tion presented  an  opening — through  which  a 
fortune  was  seen  by  tbe  adventurer  in  near  per- 
spective. Credit  was  a  thing  of  course.  To 
refuse  it — if  the  thing  was  ever  done — were  an 
insult  for  which  a  bowiekiiife  were  not  a  too 
summary  or  exemplary  a  means  of  redress.  The 
State  banks  were  issuiug  their  bills  by  the  sheet, 
like  a  patent  steam  priatiug- press  lis  issues ;  aad 


no  other  showing  was  asked  of  the  applicant  for 
the  loan  than  an  authentication  of  his  great  dis- 
tress for  money.  Finance,  even  io  its  most  ex- 
clusive quarter,  had  thus  already  got,  in  this  won- 
derful revolution,  to  work  upon  the  principles  of 
the  charity  hospital.  If  an  overseer  grew  tu-ed 
of  supervising  a  plantation  and  felt  a  call  to  the 
mercantile  life,  even  if  he  omitted  tbe  compen- 
dious method  of  buying  out  a  merchant  whole- 
sale, stock,  house  and  good  will,  and  laying  down, 
at  once,  his  bulUwhip  for  the  yard-stick — all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  go  on  to  New  York,  and  pre- 
sent himself  in  Pearl  Street  with  a  letter  avouch- 
ing his  citizenship,  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  he  was 
regularly  given  a  through  ticket  to  speedy  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Under  this  stimulating  process  prices  rose  like 
smoke.  Lots  in  obscure  villages  were  held  at 
city  prices;  lands,  bought  at  the  minimum  cost 
of  government,  were  sold  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
dollars  per  acre,  and  considered  dirt  cheap  at 
that.  In  short,  the  country  had  got  to  be  a  full 
ante-type  of  California,  in  all  except  the  gold. 
Society  was  wholly  unorganized :  there  was  no 
restraining  public  opinion :  the  law  was  well  nigh 
powerless— and  religion  scarcely  was  heard  of 
except  as  furnishing  the  oaths  and  technka  of 
profanity.  The  world  saw  a  fair  experiment  of 
what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  fiat  had  never 
been  pronounced  which  decreed  subsistence  as 
the  price  of  labor. 

Money,  got  without  work,  by  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  turned  the  heads  of  its  possessors* 
and  they  spent  it  with  a  recklessness  like  that 
with  which  they  gained  it.  The  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry neglected,  riot  and  coarse  debauchery 
filled  up  the  vacant  hours.  "  Where  tbe  carcass 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  ;** 
and  tbe  eagles  that  (locked  to  the  south-west, 
were  of  the  same  sort  as  the  black  eagles  tbe 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  saw  on  his  celebrated 
journey  to  the  Natural  Bridge.  *^  The  cankers 
of  a  long  peace  and  a  calm  world,'* — there  were 
no  Mexican  wars  and  Filibuster  expeditions  in 
those  days — gathered  in  the  villages  and  cities 
by  scores. 

Even  the  little  boys  caught  the  taint  of  the 
general  infection  of  morals :  and  I  know  one  of 
them — Jim  Ellett  by  name — to  give  a  man  ten 
dollars  to  hold  him  up  to  bet  at  the  table  of  a 
faro-bank.  James  was  a  fast  youth ;  aud  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  may  not  fulfil  his  early  promise, 
and  some  day  be  assisted  up  still  higher. 

The  groceries — w/g-ice— doggeries,  were  in 
full  blast  in  those  days,  no  village  having  less 
than  a  half-dozen  all  busy  all  the  time:  gaming 
and  horse  racing  were  polite  and  well  patronised 
amusements.  I  knew  of  a  Judge  to  adjourn  ttvo 
courts,  (or  court  twice,)  to  attend  a  horse  raco 
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at  which  he  officiated  jadici ally  and  ministerially, 
and  with  more  appropriateness  than  in  the  judi- 
cial chair.  Occasionally  the  scene  was  diversi- 
fied by  a  murder  or  two,  which  though  perpetra- 
ted from  behind  a  corner,  or  behind  the  back  of 
the  deceased,  whenever  the  accused  choie  to  stand 
his  trial,  was  alivays  found  to  be  committed  in 
self-defence,  securing  the  homicide  an  honorable 
acquittal  at  the  hands  of  his  peers. 

The  old  rulers  of  business  and  the  calculations 
of  prudence  were  alike  disregarded,  and  profli- 
gacy, in  all  the  departments  of  the  crimen  falsi, 
held  riotous  carnival.  Larceny  grew  not  only 
respectable,  but  genteel,  and  ruffled  it  in  all  the 
pomp  of  purple  and  fine  linen.  Swindling  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  fine  arts.  Felony 
came  forth  from  its  covert,  put  on  more  seemly 
habiliments  and  took  its  seat  with  unabashed  front 
in  the  upper  places  of  the  synagogue.  Before 
the  first  circles  of  the  patrons  of  this  brilliant  and 
dashing  villainy,  blunt  honesty  felt  as  abashed 
as  poor  Hall)ert  Glendinning  by  the  courtly  re- 
finement and  supercilious  airs  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shaftoo. 

Public  office  represented,  by  its  incumbents, 
the  state  of  public  murals  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy.  Out  of  sixty-six  receivers  of  pub- 
lic money  in  the  new  States,  sixty-two  were  dis- 
covered to  be  defaulters;  and  the  agent,  sent  to 
look  into  the  affairs  of  a  peccant  office-holder  in 
the  south-west,  reported  him  minus  some  tens  of 
thousands,  but  advised  the  government  to  retain 
him,  fur  a  reason  one  of  JSsnp*s  fables  illustrates ; 
the  agent  ingeniously  surmising  that  tbe  ap- 
pointee succeeding  would  do  his  stealing  without 
any  regard  to  the  proficiency  already  made  by 
his  predecessor;  while  the  present  incumbent 
would  probably  consider,  in  mercy  to  the  trea- 
sury, that  he  had  done  something  of  the  pious 
duty  of  providing  for  his  household. 

There  was  no  petit  larceny  :  there  was  all  the 
difi*erence  between  stealing  by  the  small  and  the 
**  operations'*  manipulated,  that  there  is  between 
a  single  assassination  and  an  hundred  thousand 
men  killed  in  an  ooium  war.  Tbe  placeman 
robbed  with  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  a  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Bengal. 

The  man  of  straw,  not  worth  the  buttons  on 
his  shirt,  with  a  sublime  audacity,  bought  lands 
nnd  negroes,  and  provided  times  and  terms  of 
payment  which  a  Wall  street  capitalist  would 
have  to  re-cast  his  arrangements  to  meet. 

Oh.  Paul  Clifford  and  Augustus  Tomlinson, 
philosophers  of  the  road,  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal !  if  ye  had  lived  to  see  those  times,  how  great 
an  improvement  on  your  ruder  scheme  of  distri- 
bution would  these  gentle  arts  have  seemed  ;  arts 
whereby,  without  risk,  or  loss  of  character,  or 
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same  beneficial  results  flowed,  with  no  greater 
injury  to  the  superstitions  of  moral  education ! 

With  the  change  of  times  and  the  imagination 
of  wealth  easily  acquired  came  a  change  in  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people.  ^*  Old  times 
were  changed — old  manners  gone."  Visions  of 
affluence,  such  as  crowded  Doctor  Samuel  John- 
son's mind,  when  advertising  a  sale  of  Thrale*s 
Brewery,  and  casting  a  soft  sheep*s  eye  towards 
Thrale^s  widow,  thronged  upon  the  popularfancy. 
Avarice  and  hope  joined  partnership.  It  was 
strange  how  the  reptile  parts  of  humanity,  as  at 
a  faro  table,  warmed  into  life  beneath  their  beat* 
The  eacoethes  accrescendi  became  epidemic.  It 
seized  upon  the  universal  community.  The  pul- 
pits even  were  nut  safe  from  its  insidious  inva- 
sion. What  men  anxiously  desire  they  willingly 
believe  ;  and  all  believed  a  good  time  was  com- 
ing— nay,  had  come. 

**  Commerce  was  king** — and  Rags,  Tag  and 
Bobtail  his  cabinet  council.  Rags  was  treasurer. 
Banks,  chartered  on  a  specie  basis,  did  a  very 
flourishing  business  on  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
individual  stockholders  ingeniously  substituted  in 
lieu  of  cash.  They  issued  ten  for  one,  the  one 
being  fictitious.  They  generoui^ly  loaned  all  the 
directors  could  not  use  themselves,  and  were  not 
choice  whether  Bardolph  was  endorser  for  Fal- 
staff*,  or  Falstaff'  borrowed  on  his  own  proper 
credit,  or  the  funds  advanced  htm  by  Shallow. 
The  stampede  towards  the  golden  temple  became 
general :  the  delusion  prevailed  far  and  wide  that 
this  thing  was  not  a  burlesque  on  commerce  and 
finance.  Even  the  directors  of  the  banks  begtn 
to  have  their  doubts  whether  the  intended  swin- 
dle was  not  a  failure.  Like  Lord  Clive,  when 
reproached  for  extortion  to  the  extent  of  some 
millions  in  Bengal,  they  exclaimed,  after  tbe  bub- 
ble burst,  **When  they  thought  of  what  they  bad 
got,  and  what  they  might  have  got,  they  were 
astounded  at  their  own  moderation.'* 

The  old  capitalists  for  a  while  stood  out.  With 
the  Tory  conservatism  of  cash  in  hand,  worked 
for,  they  could*ut  reconcile  their  old  notions  to 
the  new  regime.  They  looked  for  the  thiog^s 
ending,  and  then  their  time.  But  the  stampede 
still  kept  on.  Paper  fortunes  still  multiplied^ 
houses  and  lands  changed  hands — real  estate 
seesawed  upas  morals  went  down  the  other eod 
of  the  plank — men  of  straw,  corpulent  with  baok 
bills,  strutted  past  them  on  *Cbange.  Tbej 
began,  too,  to  think  there  might  be  something  ia 
this  new  thing.  Peeping  cautiously,  like  hedge- 
hogs out  of  their  holes,  they  saw  the  stream  of 
wealth  and  adventurers  passing  by — ^then,  look- 
ing carefully  around,  they  inched  themselves  half 
way  out — then,  sallying  forth  and  snatching  up 
a  morsel,  ran  back;  until,  at  last,  grown  more 
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ID  full  chase  with  the  other  unclean  beasts  of  ad- 
venture. They  never  got  back  again.  Jonah's 
gourd  withered  one  night,  and  next  morning  the 
veraiin  that  had  nestled  under  its  broad  shade 
were  left  unprotected,  a  prey  to  the  swift  retri- 
bution that  came  upon  them.  They  were  left 
naked,  or  only  clothed  themselves  with  cursing, 
(the  specie  circulation  of  the  banks,)  as  with  a 
garment.  To  drop  the  figure :  Shylock  himself 
couldn't  live  in  those  times,  so  reversed  was  every 
thing.  Shaviug  paper  and  loaning  money  at  a 
usury  of  fifty  per  cent.,  was  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Jews  left  Jerusalem,  a  breaking  bust- 
nesa  to  the  operator. 

The  condition  of  society  may  be  imagined : — 
vulgarity — ignorance — fussy  and  arrogant  preten- 
sion— unmitigated  rowdyism— bullying  insolence, 
if  they  did  not  rule  the  bour.seemeii  to  wield  un- 
checked dominion.  The  workings  of  these  choice 
spirits  were  patent  upon  the  face  of  society ;  and 
the  modest,  unobtrusive,  retiring  men  of  worth 
and  character,  (for  there  were  many,  perhaps  a 
large  majority  of  such,)  were  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  the  burly-burly  of  those  strange  and  shifting 
scenes. 

Even  in  the  professions  were  the  same  char- 
acteristics visible.  Men  dropped  down  into  their 
places  as  from  the  clouds.  No  body  knew  who 
or  what  they  were,  except  as  they  claimed,  or  as 
a  surface  view  of  their  characters  indicated.  In- 
stead of  taking  to  the  highway  and  magnani- 
mously calling  upon  the  wayfarer  to  stand  and 
deliver,  or  to  the  fashionable  larceny  of  credit 
without  prospect  or  design  of  paying,  some  un- 
scrupulous horse-doctor  would  set  up  his  sign  as 
*•  Physician  and  Surgeon,'*  and  draw  ^is  lancet 
on  you,  or  fire  at  random  a  box  of  his  pills  into 
your  bowels,  with  a  vague  chance  of  hitting  some 
disease  unknown  to  him,  but  with  a  better  pros- 
pect of  kilting  the  patient,  whom  or  whose  ad- 
ministrator he  charged  some  ten  dollars  a  trial 
for  bis  workmanship. 

A  superannuated  justice  or  constable  in  one  of 
the  old  States  was  metamorphosed  into  a  law- 
yer; and  though  he  knew  not  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  fee  tail  and  a  femdU^  would  undertake 
to  construe,  off-band,  a  will  involving  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  uses  and  trusts. 

But  this  state  of  thinj^s  could  not  last  forever: 
society  cannot  always  stand  on  its  head  with  its 
heels  in  the  air. 

The  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  White  House  saw 
the  monster  of  a  free  credit  prowling  about  like 
a  beast  of  apocalyptic  vision,  and  marked  him 
for  his  prey.  Gathering  all  his  bolts  in  his  sin- 
ewy grasp,  and  standing  back  on  his  heels,  and 
waving  his  wiry  arm,  he  let  them  all  fly  hard  and 
swift  upon  all  the  hydra's  heads.  Then  came  a 
crash  as  **  if  the  ribs  of  Nature  broke,"  and  a 


scattering  like  the  bursting  of  a  thousand  maga- 
zines, and  a  smell  of  brimstone  as  if  Pandemo- 
nium had  opened  a  window  next  to  earth  for 
ventilation — and  all  was  silent.  The  beast  never 
stirred  in  his  tracks.  To  get  down  from  the 
clouds  to  level  ground,  the  Specie  Circular  was 
issued  without  warning,  and  the  splendid  lie  of  a 
false  credit  burst  into  fragments.  It  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  dance  and  the  frolic — as  Tarn  O' 
Shanter  came  to  disturb  the  infernal  glee  of  the 
warlocks  and  to  disperse  the  rioters.  Its  effect 
was  like  that  of  a  general  creditor's  bill  in  the 
chancery  court,  and  a  marshalling  of  all  the  as- 
sets of  the  trades-people.  Gen.  Jackson  was  no 
fairy;  but  he  did  some  very  pretty  fairy  work,  in 
converting  the  bank  bills  back  again  into  rags 
and  oak  leaves.  Men  worth  a  million  were  in- 
solvent for  two  millions  :  promising  young  cities 
marched  back  again  into  the  wilderness.  The 
ambitious  town  plat  was  re-annexed  to  the  plan- 
tation, like  aconntry  girl  taken  home  from  the  city. 
The  frolic  was  ended,  and  what  head-aches  and 
feverish  limbs  the  next  morning  !  The  retreat 
from  Moscow  was  performed  over  again,  and 
** Devil  take  the  hindmost*'  was  the  tune  to  which 
the  soldiers  of  fortune  marched.  The  only  ques- 
tion  was  as  to  the  means  of  escape  and  the  near- 
est and  best  route  to  Texas.  The  sheriff  was  a» 
busy  as  a  militia  adjutant  on  review  day ;  and 
the  lawyers  were  mere  wreckers  earning  sal- 
vage. Where  are  ye  now  my  ruffling  gallants  ? 
Where  now  the  braw  clothes  and  watch  chains 
and  rings  and  fine  horses  ?  Alas  !  for  ye — they 
are  glimmering  among  the  things  that  were — the 
wonder  of  an  hour !  They  live  only  in  memory, 
as  unsubstantial  as  the  promissory  notes  ye  gave 
for  them.  When  it  came  to  be  tested,  the  whole 
matter  was  found  to  be  hollow  and  fallacious. 
Like  a  sum  cyphered  out  through  a  long  col ums, 
the  first  figure  an  error,  the  whole  and  all  the 
parts  were  wrong  throughout  the  entire  calcula- 
tion. 

Such  is  a  charcoal  sketch  of  the  ioterestiog 
region— now  inferior  to  none  in  resources  and 
the  character  of  its  population— during  the  flush 
times;  a  period  constituting  an  episode  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world —the  reign  of 
humbug  and  wholesale  insanity,  just  overthrown 
in  time  to  save  the  whole  country  from  ruin. 
But  while  it  lasted,  many  of  our  countrymen 
came  into  the  South- West  in  time  to  get  "a  ben- 
efit.*' The  auri  sacra  fames  is  a  catching  disease. 
Many  Virginians  bad  lived  too  fast  for  their  for- 
tunes, and  naturally  desired  to  recuperate :  many 
others,  with  a  competency,  longed  for  wealth ; 
and  others  again,  with  wealth,  yearned — the  com- 
mon frailty — for  still  more.  Perhaps  some  friend 
or  relative,  who  had  come  out,  wrote  back  flat- 
[tering  accounts  of  the  £1  Dorado,  and  fired  with 
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diMatiBfactioD  those  who  w«re  doiog  well  enough  i 
at  home,  by  the  report  or  his  real  or  imagined 
success;  for  who  that  ever  moved  off  was  oot 
**doiug  well**  ia  the  new  country,  himself  or 
frieuds  being  cbrontclers  ? 

Superior  to  most  of  the  settlers  in  elegance  of 
manners  and  general  iiitelligeuce.  it  was  the 
weakness  of  the  Virginian  to  imagine  he  was 
superior  too  in  the  essential  art  of  being  able  to 
hold  his  band  and  make  his  way  in  a  new  coun- 
try, and  especially  such  a  country,  and  at  sxich  a 
time.  What  a  mistake  that  was!  The  times 
were  out  of  joint.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
it  were  more  dangerous  to  stand  still  or  to  move. 
If  the  emigrant  stood  still,  be  was  consumed,  by 
BO  slow  degrees,  by  expenses:  if  he  moved,  ten 
to  one  he  went  off  in  a  galloping  consumption 
by  a  ruinous  Investment.  Expenses  then — ne- 
cessary articles  about  three  times  as  high,  and 
extra  articles  still  more  extra- priced — were  a 
different  thing  in  the  new  country  from  what  they 
were  io  the  old.  In  the  old  country,  a  jolly  Vir- 
ginian, starting  the  business  of  free  living  on  a 
capital  of  a  plantation  and  fifty  or  sixty  negroes, 
might  reasonably  calculate,  if  no  ill  luck  befel 
him,  by  the  aid  of  a  usurer  and  the  occasional 
sale  of  a  negro  or  two,  to  hold  out  without  de- 
clared insolvency,  until  a  green  old  age.  His 
estate  melted,  like  an  estate  in  chancery,  under 
the  gradual  thaw  of  expenses;  but  in  this  fast 
country,  it  went  by  the  sheer  cost  of  living — some 
poArer  losses  included — like  the  fortune  of  the  con- 
fectioner in  California,  who  failed  for  (100,000 
in  the  six  months  keeping  of  a  candy-shop. 
But  all  the  habits  of  his  life,  his  taste,  his  asso- 
ciations, his  education— every  thing — the  trust- 
ingness  of  his  disposition— his  want  of  business 
qualifications — his  sanguine  temper — all  that  was 
Virginian  in  him,  made  him  the  prey,  if  not  of 
imposture,  at  least  of  unfortunate  speculations. 
Where  the  keenest  jockey  often  was  bit,  what 
chance  had  he?  About  the  same  that  the  ver- 
dant Moses  had  with  the  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, bis  father*s  friend,  at  the  Fair,  when  be 
traded  the  Vicar*s  pony  for  the  green  spectacles. 
Bat  how  could  he  believe  it?  how  could  he 
believe  that  that  stuttering,  grammarless  Geor- 
gian, who  had  never  heard  of  the  resolutions  of 
*96,  could  beat  him  in  a  land  trade?  **  Have  no 
money  dealings  with  my  father,"  said  the  friend- 
ly Martha  to  Lord  Nigel,  "for,  idiot  though  he 
seems,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  thee."  What  a 
pity  some  monitor,  equally  wise  and  equally  suc- 
cessful with  old  Trapbois*  daughter,  had  not  been 
at  the  elbow  of  every  Virginian!  **Twad  frae 
monie  a  blunder  free*d  him — an  foolish  notion." 

If  he  made  a  bad  bargain,  how  could  he  ex- 
pect to  get  rid  of  it?  Ht  knew  nothing  of  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  ingenious  chicane, — ^such 


as  feigning  bankruptcy — fraudulent  conveyan- 
ces— making  over  to  his  wife — running  property 
— and  had  never  heard  of  such  tricks  of  trade 
as  sending  out  coffins  to  the  graveyard  with  ne- 
groes inside,  carried  off  by  sudden  spells  of  ima- 
ginary disease,  to  be  "resurrected,'*  io  due  time, 
grinning,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos* 

The  new  philosophy,  too,  commended  itself 
to  his  speculative  temper.     He  readily  caught  at 
the  idea  of  a  new  spirit  of  the  age  having  set 
in,  which  rejected  the  laws  of  Poor  Kichard  ss 
being  as  much  out  of  date  as  his  almanacs.    He 
was  already,  by  the  great  rise  of  property,  com- 
pared to  his  condition  under  the  old-time  prices, 
rich;  and  what  were  a  few  thousands  of  debt, 
which  two  or  three  crops  would  pay  off,  com- 
pared to  the  value  of   his  estate  ?     (He  never 
tf^ought  that  the  value  of  property  might  come 
down,  while  the  debt  was  a  fixed  fact.)     He  lived 
freely,  for  it  was  a  liberal  time,  and  liberal  fash- 
ions were  in  vogue,  and  it  was  not  for  a  Virgin- 
ian to  be  behind  others  in  hospitality  and  liber- 
ality.    He  requested  credit  and  security,  and,  of 
course,  had  to  stand  security  iu  return.     Wbea 
the  crash  came,  and  no  "accommodations"  could 
be  bad,  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  those 
on  the  most  ruinous  terms,  be  fell  an  easy  vic- 
tim.   They  broke  by  neighborhoods.    They  usu- 
ally endorsed  for  each  other,  and  when  one  fell 
-^like  the  child's  play  of  putting  bricks  on  end 
at  equal  distances,  and  dropping  the  first  in  the 
line  against  the  second,  which  fell  against  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  last — all  fell ;  each  got 
broke  as  security,  and  yet  few  or  none  were  able 
to  pay  their  own  debts  I     So  powerless  of  pro- 
tection were  they  in  those  times,  that  the  witty 
H.  G.  used  to  say  they  reminded  bim  of  an  oys- 
ter, both  shells  torn  off,  lying  on  the  beach,  with 
the  sea-gulls  screaming  over  him;  the  only  ques- 
tion being,  which  should  "  gobble  bim  up." 

There  was  one  consolation — if  the  Virginian 
involved  himself  like  a  fool,  be  suffered  himself 
to  be  sold  out  like  a  gentleman.     When  bis  card- 
house  of  visionary  projects  came  tumbling  about 
his  ears,  the  next  question  was,  the  one  Webster 
plagiarised—"  Where  am  I  to  go  ?"    Those  who 
bad  fathers,  uncles,  aunts,  or  other  like  dernier 
resorts  in  Virginia,  limped  back,  with  feathers 
moulted  and  crestfallen,  to   the   old  stampiog 
ground*  carrying  the  returned  Califomian*s  for- 
tune of  $10,000 — six  bits  in  money,  and  the 
balance  in  experience.    Those  who  were  io  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal,   (barring  the  father, 
the  calf— the  fatted  one  I  mean— and  the  fiddle.) 
had  to  turn  their  accomplishments  to  accooat; 
and  many  of  them  having  lost  all  by  eatiog  and 
drinking,  sought  the  retributive  justice  from  meat 
and  drink,  which  might,  at  least,  support  tbem 
in  poverty.    Accordingly,  they  kept  tavern,  tod 
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made  a  barter  of  ho0pitality,  a  business,  the  only 
disaf^reeable  part  of  vvhich  was  receiving  the 
money,  and  the  only  one  1  know  of  for  which  a 
man  cao  eat  and  drink  himself  into  qualification. 
And-wbile  I.  confess  I  neve/knew  a  Virginian, 
out  of  the  State,  to  keep  a  bad  tavern,  I  never 
knew  one  to  draw  a  solvent  breath  from  the  time 
he  opened  house,  until  death  or  the  sheriff  closed 
it. 

Others  again  got  to  be,  not  exactly  overseers, 
but  some  nameless  thing,  the  duties  of  which 
were  nearly  analogous,  for  some  more  fortunate 
Virginian,  who  had  escaped  the  wreck,  and  who 
had  got  bis  former  boon  companion  to  live  with 
him  on  board,  or  other  wages,  in  some  such  rela- 
tion tbat  the  friend  was  not  oAen  found  at  table 
at  the  dinings given  to  the  neighbors,  and  had  got 
to  be  called  Mr.  Flournoy  instead  of  Bob,  and 
slept  in  an  out  house  in  the  yard,  and  only  read 
the  Enquirer  o(  nights  and  Sundays. 

Some  of  the  younger  scions  that  had  been 
transplanted  early,  and  stripped  of  their  foliage 
at  a  tender  age,  had  been  turned  into  birches  for 
the  corrective  discipline  of  youth.     Yes;  many, 
who  had  received  academical  or  collegiate  edu- 
cations, disregarding  the  allurements  of  the  high- 
way— turning   from    the   gala-day  exercise    of 
ditching — scorning  the  effeminate  relaxation  of 
splitting  rails — heroically  led  the  Forlorn  Hope 
of  the  battle  of  life,  the  corps  of  pedagogues  of 
country  schools— ncaef^miea,  I  beg  pardon  fornot 
saying;  for,  under  the  Virginia  economy,  every 
cross  road  log-cabin,  where  boys  were  flogged 
from  B-a-k-e-r  to  Constantinople,  grew  into  the 
dignity  of  a  sort  of  runt  college ;  and  the  teacher 
vainly  endeavored  to  hide  the  meanness  of  the 
calling  beneath  the  sonorous  soMqutt  of  Profes- 
sor.    **  Were  there  no  wars  ?"    Had  eUl  the  oys- 
ters been  opened  ?    Wbere  was  the  regular  army  ? 
Could  not  interest  procure  service  as  a  deck- 
hand on  a  steamboat?    Did  no  staged  river,  with 
a  contract  for  running  at  night,  through  the  prai* 
ries  in  mid- winter,  want  help,  at  board  wages 
and  sweet  lying  in  the  loft,  when  off  duty,  thrown 
in  ?     What  right  had  the  Dutch  Jews  to  monop- 
olize all  the  peddling  ?     **To  such  vile  uses  mny 
we  come  at  last,  Horatio.''    The  subject  grows 
melancholy.    1  had  a  friend  on  whom  this  catas- 
trophe descended.    Tom    Edmundson   was  a 
buck  of  the  first  head — gay,  witty,  dashing,  vain, 
proud,  handsome  and  volatile,  and,  withal,  a 
dandy  and  lady's  man  to  the  last  intent  in  parti- 
cular.   He  had  graduated  at  the  University,  and 
bad  just  settled  with  his  guardian  and  received 
his  patrimony  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money. 
Being  a  young  gentleman  of  enterprise,  he  sought 
the  alluring  fields  of  South- Western  adventure, 
sod  found  them  in  this  State.    Before  he  well 
knew  the  condition  of  his  exchequer,  he  had 


made  a  permanent  investment  of  one-half  of  his 
fortune  in  cigars.  Champagne,  trinkets,  buggies, 
horses,  and  current  expenses,  including  some 
small  losses  at  poker,  which  game  he  patronised 
merely  for  amusement ;  and  found  that  it  divert- 
ed him  a  good  deal,  but  diverted  his  cash  mucb 
more.  He  invested  the  balance,  on  private  in- 
formation kindly  given  him,  in  *'Choctaw  Flottis;** 
a  most  lucrative  investment,  it  would  have  turned 
out,  but  for  the  facts :  1.  That  the  Indians  never 
had  any  title;  2.  The  white  men  who  kindly 
interposed  to  act  as  guardians  for  the  fndiansdid 
not  have  the  Indian  title;  and  3dly.  The  land, 
left  subject  to  entry,  if  the  *' Floats"  had  been 
good,  was  not  worth  entering.  *' These  imper- 
fections off  its  head,'*  I  know  of  no  fancy  stock 
I  would  prefer  to  a  "Choctaw  Float."  •» Brief, 
brave  and  glorious"  was  "Tom's  young  career." 
When  Thomas  found,  as  he  did  shortly,  that  he 
had  bought  $5,0CM)  worth  of  moonshine,  and  had 
no  title  to  it,  he  honestly  informed  his  landlord  of 
the  state  of  his  *'fiscality,''  and  that  worthy 
kindly  consented  to  take  a  new  buggy,  at  half- 
price,  in  payment  of  the  old  balance.  The 
horse,  a  nick- tailed  trotter,  Tom  had  raffled  off; 
but  omitting  to  require  cash,  the  process  of  col- 
lection resulted  in  his  getting  the  price  of  one 
chance — the  winner  of  the  horse  magnanimously 
paying  his  subRcription.  The  rest  either  had 
gambling  offsetts,  or  else  were  not  prepared  just 
at  any  one  particular,  given  moment,  to  pay  up, 
though  always  ready,  generally  and  in  a  general 
way. 

Unlike  his  namesake,  Tom  and  his  landlady 
were  not — for  a  sufficient  reason — very  gracious; 
and  so,  the  only  common  bond,  Tom*s  money, 
being  gone,  Tom  received  ^^^notice  to  quit"  in 
regular  form. 

In  the  burly  burly  of  the  times,  I  had  tost  sight 
of  Tom  for  a  considerable  period.  One  day,  as 
I  was  travelling  over  the  hills  in  Greene,  by  a 
cross-road,  leading  me  near  a  country  mill,  I 
stopped  to  get  water  at  a  spring  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill.  Clambering  up  the  bill,  after  remount- 
ing, on  the  other  side,  the  summit  of  it  brought 
me  to  a  view,  through  the  bushes,  of  a  log  coun- 
try school- house,  the  door  being  wide  open,  and 
who  did  I  see  but  Tom  Edrauudson,  dressed  as 
fine  as  ever,  sitting  back  in  an  arm-chair,  one 
thumb  in  his  waistcoat  armhole,  the  other  hand 
brandishing  a  long  s%vitch,  or  rather  pole.  As  I 
approached  a  tittle  nearer,  I  heard  him  speak 
out:  "Sir — Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence-— 
mind  that.  I  thought  every  body  knew  that^ 
even  the  Georgians."  Just  then  he  saw  me 
comiog  through  the  bushes  and  entering  the  path 
tbat  led  by  the  door.  Suddenly  he  broke  from 
the  chair  of  state,  and  the  door  was  slammed  to* 
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aod  1  heard  some  one  of  the  boys,  as  T  passed 
the  door,  say — "Tell  him  he  can't  come  in — the 
master's  sick."  This  wa*  the  last  I  ever  saw  of 
Tom.  I  uiiderstand  he  afterwards  moved  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  married  a  rich  French  wid- 
ow, having  first,  however,  to  fight  a  duel  with 
one  of  her  sons,  whose  opposition  could'nt  be 
appeased,  until  some  such  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  his  worthy  father  was  attempted : 
which  failing,  he  made  rather  a  lame  apology  for 
his  zealoDs  indiscretion — the  poor  fellow  could 
make  no  other — for  Tom  had  unfortunately  fixed 
him  for  visiting  bis  mother  on  crutches  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life. 

One  thing  I  will  say  for  the  Virghiians — ^I  never 
knew  one  of  them,  under  any  pressure,  extem- 
porize a  profession.  The  sentiment  of  reverence 
for  the  mysteries  of  medicine  and  )aw  was  too 
large  for  a  deliberate  quackery ;  as  to  the  pulpit, 
a  man  mrgbt  as-  well  do  his  starving  without  the 
hypocrisy. 

But  others  were  not  so  nice.  I  have  known 
them  to  rush,  when  the  wolf  was  after  them, 
from  the  counting-house  or  the  plantation,  into 
a  doctor's  shop  or  a  law  office,  a»  if  those  places 
were  the  sanctuaries  from  the  avenger  : — some 
pretending  to  be  doctors  that  did  not  know  a 
liver  from  a  gizzard,  administering  medicine  by 
the  guess,  without  knowing  enough  of  pharmacy 
to  tell  whether  the  stuff  exhibited  in  the  bigbel- 
lied  blue,  red  and  green  bottles  at  the  show-win- 
dows of  tbe  apothecaries'  shops,  was  given  by 
the  drop  or  the  half-pint. 

Dirers  others  left,  but  what  became  of  then,  I 
never  knew  any  more  than  they  knew  what  be- 
comes of  the  sora  after  frost. 

Many  were  the  histances  of  suflTering ;  of  pitia- 
ble misfortune,  involving  and  crushing  whole 
families ;  of  pride  abased ;  of  honorable  sensibil- 
ities wonnded ;  of  the  provision  for  old  age  de- 
stroyed; of  the  hopes  of  manhood  overeast;  of 
indepen^lence  'dissipated,  Bn«^  the  poor  victim, 
withont  help,  or  hope,  or  sympathy,  forced  to 
petty  shifts  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  a  ground- 
BcufHe  for  what,  in  happier  days,  he  threw  away. 
But  there  were  too  many  examples  of  this  sort 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  useless  compassion ;  just 
as  the  surgeon  after  a  battle  grows  case-harden- 
ed, from  an  excess  of  objects  of  pity. 

My  memory,  however,  fixes  itself  on  one  hon- 
ored exception,  the  noblest  of  the  nobjo,  the  best 
of  the  good.  Old  Major  Willis  Wormley  had 
come  in  long  before  tbe  new  era.  He  belonged 
to  the  old  school  of  Virginians.  Nothing  Could 
have  torn  him  from  the  Virginia  he  loved,  as, 
Jacopi  Foscari,  Venice,  but  the  marrying  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  to  a  gentleman  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Major  was  something  between,  or 
made  of  a))out  equal  parts,  of  Uncle  Toby  and  I 


Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  slight  flavor  of  Mr.  Mtcaw- 
ber.     He  was  the  soul  of  kindnees,  disinterested- 
ness and  hospitality.     Love  to  every  thing  that 
had  life  in  it,  burned  like  a  flame  in  his  large  and 
benignant  soul;    it  flowed  over  in  his  counte- 
nance and  glowed  through  every   feature,  and 
moved  every  muscle  in  the  frame  it  aniraated. 
The  Major  lived  freely,  was   rather  corpuleut, 
and  had  not  a  lean  thing  on  bis  plantatione:  the 
negroes;  the  dogs;  the  horses;  the  cattle;  the 
very  chickens,  wore  an  air  of  corpulent  compla- 
cency, and  bustled  about  with  a  good-hamored 
rotundity.     There  was  more  laughing,  singing 
and  whistling  at  **  Holywood,"  than  would  have 
set  up  a  dozen  Irish  fairs.    The  Majorca  wife 
had,  from  a  long  life  of  affection*  and  the  prac- 
tice of  tbe  same  pursuits,  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  same  feelings  and  tastes,  got  so  much  like 
him,  that  she  seemed  a  feminine  and  modest  edi- 
tion of  himself.     Four  daughters  were  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  family — two  had  been  married  off-^ 
and  they  had  no  son.    The  girls  ranged  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-two,  fine,  hearty,  whole-souled, 
wholesome,  cheerful  lasses,  with  constitutioas  to 
last,  and  a  flow  of  spirits  like  mountain  springs — 
not  beauties,  but  good  house-wife  girls,  whose 
open  countenances,  and  neat  fingers,  and  rosy 
cheeks,  and  laughing  eyes,  and  frauk  and  cor- 
dial manners,  made  them,  at  home,  abroad,  on 
horse-back  or  on  foot,  at  the  piano  or  discours- 
ing on  tbe  old  Eu^lisb  books,  or  Washington 
lrving*s  sketch  book,  a  favorite  in  the  family  ever 
since  it  was  written,  as  entertaining  and  as  well 
calculated  to  fix  solid  impressions  en  the  heart, 
as  any  four  girls  in  the  country.    The  only  diffi- 
culty was,  they  were  so  much  alike,  that  you  were 
put  to  fault  which  to  fall  in  love  with.     They 
were  all  good  house-wives,  or  women,  rather. 
But   Mrs.  W.,  or  Aunt  W.,  as  we  called  her, 
was     as  far    ahead  of   any  other   woman    in 
thHt  way,  as  could  be  feuod  this  side  of  tbe  Vir- 
ginia border.     If  there  was  anything  good  in  ihe 
culinary  line  that  she  couldn't  make,  I  should 
like  to  know  it.  The  Major  lived  on  the  main  stage 
road,  and  if  any  decently  dressed  nan  overpassed 
the  house  after  sundown,  he  escaped  1^  sheer 
accident.     Tbe  house  was  greatly  visited.    Tbe 
Major  knew  every  body,  and  every  body  knew 
the  Major.     The  stage  coach  could  n't  stop  long; 
but  in  tbe  hot  summer  days,  about  noen,  as  tbe 
driver  tooted  his  horn  at  the  top  of  the  red  hill, 
two  negro  boys  stood  opposite  tbe  door,  withtnys 
of  the  finest  fruit,  aod  a  pitcher  of  cider  for  tbe  re- 
freshment of  the  wayfarers.     The  Major  himself 
being  on  tbe  look-out,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  bowing — as  he  only  could  bow — vaguely 
iuto  the  coach,  and   looking  wistfully,  to  find 
among  the  passengers,  an  acquaintance  whom 
he  could  prevail  upon  to  get  out  and  stay  a  week 
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with  htm.  There  wasn't  a  poor  neighbor  to 
whom  the  Major  had  not  been  as  good  as  an  in- 
surer, ^withont  preminnut  for  his  stock,  or  for  bis 
crop ;  aod  from  the  way  he  rendered  the  service, 
you  would  think  he  was  the  party  obliged — as 
he  was. 

This  is  not,  in  any  country  I  have  ever  been 
in.  m  money  •making  business;  and  the  Major, 
though  he  always  made  good  crops,  must  have 
broke  at  it  long  ago,  but  for  the  fortunate  death 
of  a  few  Aunts,  after  whom  the  girls  were  named, 
who,  paying  their  several  debts  of  nature,  left 
the  M  ajor  the  means  to  psy  his  less  serious  but 
still  weighty  obligations. 

The  major — for  a  wonder,  being  a  Virginian — 
had  no  gartizan  politics.  He  could  not  have. 
Hie  heart  could  not  hold  any  thing  that  implied 
a  warfare  upon  the  thoughts  or  feeelings  of  ethers. 
He  voted  all  the  time  for  bis  friend,  that  is,  the 
candidate  living  nearest  to  him,  regretting,  gen- 
erally, that  he  did  not  have  another  vote  for  the 
other  man. 

It  would  have  done  a  Camanche  Indian's 
heart  good  to  see  all  the  family  together— grand- 
children and  all— of  a  winter  evening,  with  a 
guest  or  two,  to  excite  sociability  a  little — not 
company  enough  to  embarrass  the  manifestations 
of  affectioo.  Such  a  concordance — as  if  all 
hearts  were  attuned  to  the  same  feeling — the  old 
lady  knitting  in  the  corner— the  old  man  smoking 
his  pipe  opposite — both  of  their  line  faces  radia- 
ting in  the  pauses  of  the  laugh,  the  jest,  or  the 
caress,  the  infinite  satisfaction  within. 

It  was  enough  to  convert  an  Abolitionist  to 
see  the  old  Major  when  he  came  home  from  a 
long  journey  of  two  days  to  the  county  town :  the 
negroes  running  in  a  string  to  the  buggy;  this 
one  to  hold  the  horse,  that  one  to  help  the  old 
man  out,  and  the  others  to  inquire  how  he  was; 
and,  to  observe  the  benignity  with  which — the 
kissing  of  the  girls  and  the  old  lady  hardly  over — 
he  distributed  a  piece  of  calico  here,  a  plug  of 
tobacco  there,  or  a  card  of  town  ginger-bread  to 
the  little  snow-balls,  that  grinned  around  him : 
what  was  given  being  but  a  small'  part  of  the 
gift,  divested  of  the  kind,  cheerful,  rollicking  way 
the  old  fellow  had  of  giving  it. 

The  Major  had  given  out  his  autograph,  (as 
had  almost  every  body  else,)  as  endorser  on  three 
several  bills  of  exchange,  of  even  tenor  and  date, 
and  all  maturing  at  or  about  the  same  time.  His 
friend's  friend  failed  to  pay  as  he  or  his  firm 
agreed,  the  friend  himself  did  no  better,  and  the 
Major,  before  he  knew  anything  at  all  of  his  dan- 
ger, found  a  writ  served  upon  him,  and  was  told 
by  his  friend  that  he  was  dead  broke,  and  all  be 
could  give  him  was  his  sympathy :  the  which, 
the  Miyor  as  gratefully  received  as  if  it  was  a 
legal  tender  and  would  pay  the  debt.    Tbo  Ma- 


jor's friends  advised  him  he  could  get  clear  of  it; 
that  notice  of  protest  not  having  been  sent  to  the 
Major's  post  office,  released  him:  but  the  Major 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  defence:  he  said  Misun- 
derstanding was  that  he  was  to  pay  the  debt  if 
his  friend  didn^t ;  and  to  slip  out  of  it  by  a  quib- 
ble, was  little  hotter  than  pleading  the  gambling 
act.  Besides,  what  would  the  lawyers  say? 
And  what  would  be  said  by  his  old  friends  in 
Virginia,  when  it  reached  their  ears  that  he  had 
plead  want  of  notice,  to  get  clear  of  a  debt,  when 
every  body  knew  it  was  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
bad  got  notice.  And  if  this  defence /were  good 
at  law,  it  would  not  be  in  equity ;  and  if  they 
took  it- into  chancery,  it  mattered  not  what  be- 
came of  the  case,  the  property  would  all  go,  and 
he  never  could  expect  to  see  the  last  of  it.  No, 
no ;  he  would  pay  it,  and  had  as  well  set  about 
it  at  once. 

The  rumor  of  the  Majorca  condition  spread  far 
and  wide.  It  reached  old  N.  D.,  '*  an  angel,*' 
whom  the  Major  had  **  entertained,*'  and  one  of 
the  few  that  ever  travelled  that  road.  He  came, 
post  haste,  to  see  into  the  affair;  saw  the  cred- 
itor; made  biro,  upon  threat  of  defence,  agree  to 
take  half  of  the  amount,  and  discharge  the  Ma- 
jor; advanced  the  money,  and  took  the  Major's 
negroes,— except  the  house-servants, — and  put 
them  on  his  Mississippi  plantation  to  work  out 
the  debt. 

The  Major's  heart  pained  him  at  the  thought  of 
the  negroes  going  off":  he  couldn't  witness  it; 
though  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  of  the 
discipline  and  exercise  being  good  for  the  health 
of  sundry  of  them  who  had  contracted  sedentary 
diseases. 

The  Major  turned  his  house  into  a  tavern — that 
is.  changed  its  name— put  up  a  sign,  and  three 
weeks  afterwards,  you  couldn't  have  told  that 
anything  had  happened.  The  family  were  as 
happy  as  ever— the  Major  never  having  put  on 
airs  of  arrogance  in  prosperity,  felt  no  humilia- 
tion in  adversity:  the  girls  were  as  cheerful, 
as  bustling  and  as  light-bearted  ae  ever,  and 
seemed  to  think  of  the  duties  of  hostesses  as 
mere  bagatelles,  to  enliven  the  time.  The  old 
Major  wa9  as  pro0uent  of  anecdotes  as  ever,  and 
never  grew  tired  of  telling  the  same  ones  to  every 
new  guest;  and  yet,  tbe  Major's  anecdotes  were 
all  of  Virginia  growth,  and  not  one  of  thera  un- 
der tbe  legal  age  of  21.  If  the  Major  had  work- 
ed his  negroes  as  be  had  those  anecdotes,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  off  the  bills  of  ex- 
change without  any  difficulty. 

Tbe  old  lady  and  the  girls  laughed  at  the  an- 
ecdotes, though  they  must  have  beard  them  at 
least  a  thousand  times,  and  knew  them  by  heart ; 
for  the  Major  told  them  without  the  variations: 
and  the  ether  friends  ef  tbe  Major  laughed  too  : 
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indeed,  with  sarh  an  air  of  thorough  benevoleDce, 
and  in  soch  a  truly  social  spirit  did  the  old  fel- 
low proceed  **  the  tale  to  unfold,**  that  a  Cassius 
like  rascal  that  wouldn't  laugh,  whether  he  saw 
anything  to  laugh  at  or  not,  ought  to  have  beeu 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  life — half  of  the  time 
to  be  spent  in  solitary  confinement. 


(BhlUvi  €Mt 


We  find  in  a  recent  number  of  •*  To-Day,"  a 

▼ery  excellent  literary  journal  of  Boston,  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  forthcoming  month- 
ly Magazine  of  Mr.  Putnam,  in  the  course  of 
which  occurs  the  following  passage. 

**  Id  the  next  place,  the  inagazine  should  be  free  from  any 
exhibition  of  sectional  or  local  feelinj^s.  Such  prejudices 
in  literary  matters  are  particularly  out  of  place.  We 
think,  that,  for  some  reasons,  the  city  of  New  York  is  the 
best  place  for  the  publication  of  en  American  magazine. 
But  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  that  it  really  is 
an  American  magazine,  and  not  a  New  York  magazine. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper  used  to  insist  that  the  people  of 
New  York,  with  reasons  enough  for  an  honest  pride  in 
their  city,  were  proud  of  the  wrong  things.  New  York 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  to  this  country,  what  ]«ondoo  is  to 
the  British  empire.  We  feel  sura  that  the  really  patri- 
otic inhabitants  of  that  city  rejoice  with  us,  that  no  such 
absolute  centralization  of  opinion  can  take  place  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  institutions,  that  no 
man,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  feels  himself,  as  a  pro* 
▼incial,  of  less  weight  than  the  citizen  of  a  metropolis. 
Now,  while  this  is  so,  it  is  simply  absurd  for  the  people 
in  any  one  city  to  talk  of  their**  Broadway,"  of  their  the- 
atres, of  their  concerts,  of  opinions  and  phases  of  life 
among  them,  as  if  these  gave  the  law  to  the  country,  and 
regulated  the  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  absurd  for  a 
journal  in  one  place  to  adopt  a  systematic  disparagement 
of  the  authors  of  another  place,  as  if  they  were  as  such 
inferior.  Excellence  in  literature  is  absolute;  and  any 
attempts  to  measure  it  by  a  local  standard  are  founded  in 
error.  We  hope,  that,  whoever  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  this  new  American  magazine  will  have 
really  a  whole  American  heart,  and  will  not  allow  its  pa- 
ges to  be  disfigured  by  any  of  those  local  prejudices 
which  have  heretofore  almost  invariably  characterized 
journals  of  literary  pretensions  emanating  from  the  citv 
of  New  York." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  in 
every  word  of  this  we  heartily  concur,  and  yet 
for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  read  the  para- 
graph without  a  smile.  The  fact  is  so  well  known 
ihat  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  of  all  places 
on  this  globe  of  ours,  Boston  is  par  excellence  the 
very  home  of  literary  prejudices.  For  years 
pH0t,  a  coterie  of  very  amiable  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted gentlemen,  living  within  cry  of  Harvard  Uni- 


versity, have  been  engaged  in  the  innoceat  oc- 
cupation of  puffing  each  other,  every  three 
months,  in  the  North  American  Review,  varying 
the  monotony  of  these  pleaaant  labours  with  an 
occasional  »*  snub"  of  the  literary  pretensions  of 
some  other  less-enlightened  quarter  of  the  ceua* 
try,  and  at  stated  intervals  meeting  together  to 
eat  good  dinners  and  **  with  one  voice  about  the 
space  of  two  hours*'  to  cry  out  **  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,"  mighty  and  learned  is  this 
Boston  of  onr  building,  what  other  city  shall 
attain  unto  the  glory  thereof?  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite theory  with  them  that  pure  English  coald 
not  possibly  be  written  by  any  other  than  a  Har- 
vard man,  and  so  much  were  they  poesessed  of 
the  notion  (a  Yankee  notion)  of  their  literary 
supremacy,  that  they  modestly  styled  their  city 
**tbe  Athens  of  America."  Mr.  Webster  once 
used  the  phrase  in  the  presence  of  John  Ran- 
dolph. *'  Very  possibly  it  may  be  the  American 
Athens,"  said  the  orator  of  Roanoke,  **but  it 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  Athenians." 

In  venturing  these  remarks,  we  know  we  of- 
fend agaiust  the  feelings  of  some  who  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  such  *^  outside  barbarians*' 
as  ourselves,  to  be  heard  in  the  Court  of  Liter- 
ature at  all,  and  who  consider  our  mde  way  of 
expressing  onr  opinions,  in 

A  tongue  not  learned  by  Isis 
Aor  studied  by  Ote  Cam, 

quite  as  barbarous  as  the  jargon  poor  Hood  heard 
in  the  Rotterdam  market-place.  Nevertheless, 
wo  speak  out,  and  snap  our  fingers  at  the  learn- 
ed Thebans  who  sit  in  banco  at  Boston,  deter- 
mined, as  long  as  the  court  is  held  there,  to  stand 
in  contumaciam  and  ask  no  favors. 

We  are  notinsensibleof  the  high  literary  claims 
that  BostdU  possesses,  and  no  journal  has  been 
more  prompt  than  the  Messenger  to  applaud  the 
noble  services  of  the  Prescotts  and  Everetts  and 
Ticknors,  (whose  fame  belongs  to  the  country,) 
to  the  cause  of  Letters.  It  is  proper,  also,  for  os 
to  declare  that,  so  far  as  we  have  remarked  the 
■course  of  "To  Day,"  that  journal  has  been  free 
from  narrow  and  local  prejudices.  But  it  seem- 
ed to  us  so  funny  to  read  a  lecture  against  eiclu- 
siveism  by  a  Bostonian,  that  we  could  not  help 
*  making  a  note  of  it.'  We  shall  next  expect  to 
hear  of  Tom  Hyer  inveighing  against  **  Cruelty 
to  Animals,"  or  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stoire 
laying  down  the  law  of  Love  to  One's  Neigh- 
bour. 


Bayard  Taylor,  on  his  way  back  from  his  Af- 
rican pilgrimage,  tluia  writes  from  Fioreace,  con- 
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ceroing  the  Statue  of  Heary  Clay  designed  for 
tliia  City — 

**  Hart,  the  Mulptor,  is  engag^ed  on  his  statue  of  Hen- 
r>'  Clay,  and  some  busts.  He  has  a  number  of  orders, 
and  bis  studio  wears  a  busy  look.  The  statue  of  Clay« 
which  he  has  been  commissioned  by  the  ladies  of  Virji^ima 
to  execute,  pleased  me  by  its  thorough  simplicity.  It  re- 
prrs^Dta  the  great  Statesman  in  the  act  of  addressing  an 
assembly ;  the  position  is  natural  and  graceful,  and  the 
face  eomest  and  animated.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  roost 
succeaftful  work.  Mr.  Hart  has  invented  a  very  beauti- 
fal  instrument  for  **  pointing'*  busts  and  figures  in  the 
marble,  whereby  a  piece  of  sculpture  can  be  completed  in 
half  the  time  formerly  requisite.  He  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  point  a  bust  from  the  living  head.  The  effect  of  this 
invention  will  be,  to  enable  the  sculptor  to  get  his  idea  out 
of  the  rough  block  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the  labor 
heretofore  required." 

Atid  of  Gait,  a  young  Virgiuia  Sculptor  of 
great  promise,  he  says 

*'Galt  the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  a  Bacchante, 
which  strikes  me  as  a  work  of  unusual  merit.  It  is  a  love- 
ly,  laughing  female  head,  crowned  with  vine  leaves — not 
riotous  uor  bacchanalian  in  the  degraded  modem  sense, 
but  beaming,  joyous,  and  breathing  of  Uie  delight  u/pure 
physical  existence." 

Apropos  of  thifl,  there  is  tiow  oa  exhibition  at 
the  rooaia  of  the  Historical  Society,  in  the  A  the* 
Dsum  building,  ho  exquisite  bust  o(  Paychtn  from 
the  chisel  of  thie  geutieman.  The  face  is  per- 
fectly Grecian,  its  expression  purely  intellectual 
and  the  execution  of  the  whole  in  the  highest  de> 
gree  pleasing.  We  unite  with  the  editors  of  the 
Kichmond  Enquirer,  in  a  feeling  of  pride  that  so 
beautiful  a  work  of  art  has  been  wrought  by  a 
Dative  and  citizen  of  Virgiuia. 


we  are  neither  deep  nor  thrilling  oor  intereatiDg 
nor  chaste  nor  oraa mental,  and  observe  with 
how  eharmftig  a  suavity  he  intimates  that  we  are 
likely  soon  to  become  tedious  and  disgostiog.  It 
is  excellent  grumbling,  indeed.  Why  Dogberry 
himself  did  not  state  the  offeoees  of  his  two  cul- 
prits more  succintly — 

*^  D,  Pedro, — Officers,  what  offence  have  tbeta 
men  committed  ? 

Dogh, — Marry,  Sir;  they  have  committed  false 
report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanderers;  sixthly  and 
lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have 
verified  unjust  things ;  and,  to  conclude^  they  are 
lying  knaves.** 

We  thank  our  correspondent  and  querulous 
subscriber  for  his  kind  suggestions  and  the  com- 
pendious style  in  which  he  has  expressed  them, 
and  call  upon  our  contributors  to  be  straightway 
mc»re  lively  and  entertaining  and  instructive  and 
ornate  in  their  articles  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 


Some  months  ago,  we  saw,  in  the  **  Gossip" 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  this  item — 

*'  The  following  is  a  modem  rendering  of  a  pretty  epi- 
gram from  the  Italian — 

••  When  you  were  bom,  those  who  stood  by 
Smiled  glad,  while  you  were  crying, 

So  live  that  all  around  shall  cry 
And  you  may  smile,  when  dying.* 


We  believe  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  said  he 
liked  a  good  hater.  Upon  the  principle  of  having 
all  things  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  per- 
fection, we  like  a  good  grumbler.  And  if  the 
following  letter  does  not  show  that  we  have 
found  one,  we  will  agree  to  every  thing  that  the 
writer  alleges.  We  give  it  entire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  date  and  signature. 

**  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Thompson  : 

"  Please  send  me  the  July  No.  of  the  Messenger,  as  I 
have  not  as  yet  received  it.  '  And  I  would  say— I,  in  ail 
humility,  venture  the  opinion, that  you  would  benefit  your 
work  much,  by  stirring  up  your  writers.  The  useful 
matter  your  Messenger  contains,  is  not  deep  and  thrilling 
enough ;  nor  seldom  does  it  contain  that  which  is  ^^ry  in- 
teresting— nor  is  the  general  tenor  of  its  style,  sufficiently 
ehasie  and  ornamental.  Any  book  written  throughout  in 
a  plain,  matter-of*fact  style,  soon  grows  tedious,  and  final- 
ly disgusting. 

"  Yours  with  respect." 

Pleasant  correspondent  that!     Mark  the  quiet 
ana  friendly  manner  in  which  he  iuforma  us  that 
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We  marked  the  epigram  with  a  '*  query*'  at 
the  time  of  reading  it  and  have  since  discovered 
its  origin.  It  is  not  from  the  Italian,  but  from 
the  Persian,  and  was  thus  rendered  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones — 

On  parent  knee,  a  naked,  new-bom  child, 

Weeping  thou  sat*st,  while  all  around  thee  smiPd, 

So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Pleas'd  thou  may'st  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weep. 

To  those  curious  persons  who  make  collections 
of  queer  advertisements,  we  commend  this,  from 
the  Richmond  Dispatch— 

**  More  Men*8  Wives  in  Scarlet  muslin,  just  received  and 
for  sale  by  NASH  &  WOODHOUSE." 

To  such  as  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
book,  the  original  of  the  above  must  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  gifty  lady  editor  of 
the  '*  Southern  Ladies*  Book," — Miss  L.  Virginia 
Smith — for  the  first  number  of  that  monthly  pub- 
lication. Miss  Smith  is  associated  with  Wm. 
T.  Lenaard,  Esq*,  of  NefV^  Orleans,  in  the  edr* 
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toiial  maoagemeot  of  the  work,  which  wo  trott 
will  •con  find  ito  way  to  every  Southern  house- 
hold. The  table  of  contents  embraces  an  agree- 
able variety  of  original  and  selected  articles  in 
prose  and  verse— ^the  greater  portion  of  the  poe« 
try  being  from  Miss  Smithes  own  pen.  The 
Southern  Ladies*  Book  will  always  be  welcomed 
by  us  the  more  cordially  for  such  graceful  and 
touching  utterances  of  the  Western  Muse. 


*  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall,  within 
a  year  past,  Mr.  Webster  introduced  this  quota- 
tion— 

Ye  solid  men  of  Boston,  drink  no  strong  potations, 
Ye  solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations. 

Much  inquiry  was  made,  at  the  time,  as  to  the 
paternity  of  the  lines,  and  we  believe  the  point 
was  never  settled.  They  occur  in  an  "  Ameri- 
can Song,"  contained  in  a  volume  which  we  can 
scarcely  think  ever  came  under  Mr.  Webster^s 
observation — The  Lyra  Urbanica  of  Captain 
ChHrles  Morris,  late  of  the  Life  Guards  of  His 
Majesty  George  IV,  Captain  Morris  wrote  very 
happy  and  witty  verses,  and  was  one  of  those 
•'good  fellows"  who  lent  a  charm  to  the  society 
of  Cariton  House  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  splen- 
dor. The  Song  itself,  which  has  less  merit  than 
most  of  the  Captain's  eflfusions,  referred  to  a  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  younger  Pitt,  during  his 
Premiership.  One  day,  the  Prime  Minister  went 
to  dine  with  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Liver- 
pool, who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Chancellor  Thurlow 
and  Henry  Dundas,  and  returning,  after  several 
bottles  a  piece,  the  trio  galloped  through  the 
turnpike  gate  at  Wimbledou  without  stopping  to 
pay  the  toll.  The  gate* keeper,  rushiug  out,  fired 
at  them  with  a  blunderbuss  loaded  with  slugs, 
and  they  made  a  narrow  escape  with  their  lives. 
The  song  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  Yankee 
Captain  to  his  Boston  friends  in  narration  of  the 
blunderbuss  affair,  which  he  had  heard  on  one  of 
his  transatlantic  voyage's.  The  moral,  reserved 
for  the  last  verse,  is  thus  expressed — 

Solid  men  of  Boston,  banish  strong  potations, 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations, 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  go  to  bed  at  eamlown. 
And  never  lose  your  waj,  like  the  loggerheads  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  satirical  jeu  tTesprit 
was  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  it  was  even  quo- 
ted by  Burke  and  Sheridan,  in  Pitt's  presence  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  night  Burke,  in 
allusion  to  Sheridan's  intemperate  habits,  intro- 
duced the  first  two  Hues  of  the  above,  but  not 
with  accuracy,  reciting  them  as  Mr.  Webster  did, 


more  than  fifty  years  afterwards.  Sheridan*  who 
was  never  off*  his  guard,  observed  in  reply  that 
the  injunction  against  long  drinkings  and  speak- 
ings was  not  the  only  moral  precept  in  that  sys* 
tem  of  ethics  alluded  to.  He  would  remind  the 
gentleman  of  another  passage— 

He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky,  by  Trimmer  Hal  attended. 
Good  lack !  in  such  company  how  his  moraU  must  be 
mended. 

Daddy  Jenky  was  Jenkinson  and  Trinamer 
Hal  was  Harry  Dundas,  and  the  quotation  was 
significant  of  some  overtures  made,  about  that 
time,  by  Burke  to  the  ministry. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Webster  spoke  the  lines 
about  the  **  Solid  Men  of  Boston'*  just  as  Mr. 
Burke  did,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  true  to 
the  text,  would  indicate  that  the  great  American 
orator,  who  was  an  intense  student  of  the  great 
English  orator  but  never  a  large  reader  of  friv- 
olous poetry,  borrowed  this  very  felicitous  coup- 
let from  Mr.  Burke's  speeches,  without  having 
ever  seen  the  Lyra  Urbanica  at  all. 


3Sotifr0  of  3Seni  Sforks. 


The  History  of  Henrt  I^mond,  Esq.  CdUmel  in. 
the  Service  (^  Her  MajeHy  Q,ueeu.  Anm,  WritteH.  by 
himself.  By  W.  M. Thackeray.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers*    [From  A.  Slorris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  book  is  not  so  mnch  a  novel  as  a  history,  and  it  is 
not  merely  a  history  of  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  as  its 
name  implies,  but  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  execnted  in 
a  manner  the  most  charming  and  picturesque.  We  do 
not  recollect  to  have  read  anywhere,  the  grand  oanntiTe 
of  Ramillies  and  Blenheim,  in  language  so  noble  and  per^ 
spicuous.  The  professed  historians  of  that  remarkable 
age,  have  not  saeeeded  in  setting  before  us  in  so  vind  a 
lighti  its  ckarecters  and  events,  and  it  may  be  doabted  if 
Marlborough's  greatness  in  the  field  which  the  mnse  of 
Addison  embalmed  in  undying  verse,  has  ever  been  so 
justly  appreciated  by  his  admirers,  as  by  our  gallant  Colo- 
nel, who  could  pourtray  also  the  darker  traits  of  his  na« 
ture.  As  for  the  oircle  of  wits  and  stateemen  in  which 
Colonel  Henry  Esmond  moved,  we  certainly  nevnr  hoped 
to  be  brought  so  near  it,  nor  bad  we  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  dry  Iwnes  of  Dfek  Steele  and  Uean  SwiA,  my 
lord  Bolingbroke  and  *'the  famous  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,** 
could  have  been  tricked  out  in  periwig  and  small  clothes, 
and  made  to  live  and  talk  over  again  for  our  benefit,  so 
naturally  as  they  do  in  these  pages.  Steele,  as  introduced 
here,  is  gloiions.  The  rollicking  dragoon,  the  Latin 
scholar  translating  a  suspicious  MS.  for  his  less  erudite* 
captahi,  the  kind  hearted  friend,  the  careless  spendthrift, 
and  the  hen-peeked  husband,  in  each  and  all  of  these 
phases  of  character,  he  appears  to  the  life.  He  jostles 
against  us  after  his  third  bowl  of  punch,  we  recognise  his 
laugh  at  the  mess-table,  and  we  seem  distinctly  to  over- 
hear that  maudlin  conversation  with  Mrs.  Steele, in  which 
he  leminds  her  that  there  is  a  ^^ditHmitkl  ejfietr  kke  rex 
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roob,**  who  wfll  catch  every  word  of  her  cartaia  Lectare, 
if  she  carries  it  on  so  loudly.  Of  Steele  as  a  literary  roan, 
we  have,  too,  orcasiooal  glimpses.  The  allusion  to  his  first 
work — ^The  Christian  Hero— points  finely  the  antithesis 
he  exhibited  of  a  moralist  on  paper  and  a  proflisfate  in 
practice,  and  recalls  the  line  of  the  Latin  poet — Video 
mefiora  Proboque^  deteriora  se^^r— which  seems  to  havr 
been  written  by  Steele  himself  in  the  person  of  Ovid.  As 
a  historical  portraiture,  the  figure  which  the  Pretender 
cuts  in  Colonel  Esmond's  narrative  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  exceeded,  while  the  imaginary  explanation  of  how 
his  own  folly  lost  him  the  crown  of  England,  evinces  in 
the  author  a  rare  power  in  the  highest  range  of  art  All 
the  acceaBories  to  these  pictures— the  scenery,  the  cos- 
tumes, the  habitudes — are  in  the  best  keeping,  and  in  our 
judgment,  place  Mr.  Thackeray  at  the  very  head  of  that 
class  of  novelistB  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  considered 
the  Corypbcus.  Macaulay  has  said  thai,  whoever  would  ; 
know  Kiog  James  roust  look  for  one  half  of  his  chancier  | 
in  Hunio  and  the  other  half  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  We 
borrow  the  fbrm  of  expression,  and  declare  that  he  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  age  of  Qoeen 
Anne,  must  find  one  half  in  Macaulay 's  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  half  in  Thackeray's  History  of  Colo- 
nel Esmond. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  everywhere  in  this  noNrel, 
skilfully  as  it  is  dune,  the  author's  individuality,  and  to 
detect,  under  the  quaint  masquerade  of  the  English  Colo- 
nel, the  sharp  but  good-humored  countenance  of  that 
Knight  of  the  Free  Lance,  who  has  knockad  over  the 
booths  of  our  modem  Vanity  Fair,  and  punched  on  the 
beads  the  Snobs  of  the  Nineteenth  Centary.  EsnK>nd  is 
Thackeray  still.  All  the  little  satiric  touches— such  as 
the  quiet  fling  at  the  painted  old  Viscountess,  when,  on 
seeing  Esmond  in  his  uniform,  she  said  red  had  always 
been  the  color  worn  by  the  Esmonds,  that  she  wore  it  all 
ber  life  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  passage  where  Frank,  the 
real  dependent  promises  his  assistance  through  life  to 
Harry  the  real  Marquis— and  all  the  deeper  and  keener 
stabs  of  satire,  from  the  deinocratk:  prolegomena  to  the 
last  scene  presented  us  in  the  life  of  Mistress  Beatrix,  are 
characteristk  of  the  hand  that  stuck  a  bodkin  through 
Major  Pendennis  and  transfixed  Becky  Sharp.  Into  that 
fiir  away  region  of  shapes  and  shadows,  back  to  which  we 
look  with  feelings  of  superstitious  awe  and  unreasoning 
admiration,  the  satirist  has  gone  with  his  stinging  wit,  his 
strong,  practical  sense  and  his  generous  hatred  of  shams, 
(and  his  human  affections  too.)  and  stripped  from  the 
grand  old  humbugs  that  reign  there,  the  robes  which  so 
long  have  shrouded  their  deformities,  while  he  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  acknowledge  and  display  such  graces 
of  the  heart  as  he  has  discovered  in  his  journeying. 

Of  the  fictitious  portion  of  the  work,  we  think  very 
highly,  though  by  many,  it  will  be  considered  inferior  to 
either  of  his  other  novels — Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennis. 
We  must  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  love  story,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  with  greater  efiect,  one  or  two 
extracts.  The  hero,  tlien,  Henry  Esmonjj,  finds  himself 
St  an  early  age  in  a  great  castle  with  a  lord  and  lady, the 
painted  Viaconntess^  who  suddenly  disappear  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  (the  lord  being  soon  after  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,)  leaving  their  little  charge  in  the  family 
mansion,  which  is  presently  taken  poasession  of  by  another 
Tord  and  his  lady — Lord  and  Lady  Castlewood,  under 
whose  protection  Esmond  grows  up.  Esmond's  position 
is  an  equivocal  one,  as  he  is  thought  to  be  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  he  therefore  feels  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the 
kiudness  with  which  he  is  treated  by  both  his  superiors. 
The  boy,  on  reaching  years  of  discretion,  developes  an 
intellect  much  beyond  that  of  lord  or  lady,  and  thereby  he 
acquires  a  decided  influence  over  the  household.  My  lonl 


respects  him,  and  my  lady  adores  him.  An  adoratioD  fiir 
more  absorbing  and  constant  however,  she  cherishes  for 
her  husband,  until  by  habitual  cruelty  and  neglect  and 
beastly  intoxication,  lie  degrades  the  idol  helow  the  reve- 
rence of  the  worshipper.  As  my  lord's  image  is  with- 
drawn from  the  heart  of  my  lady,EMmoDd*8,uncont(ciou8- 
ly  to  her,  takes  its  place.  The  youth,  meanwhile,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Beatrix,  the  daughter,  who,  with  ber 
brother  Frank, has  been  iinderhis  instruction.  LordCastle- 
wood  is  soon  slain  in  aduel,  and  this  tragical  event  revives  in 
the  widow  all  the  idolatrous  attachment  of  her  younger 
days.  Towards  Esmond,  she  constantly  evinces  an  af- 
fection as  touching  and  sacred  -as  that  of  a  mother.  But 
the  sad  vixen  Beatrix  can  not  be  persuaded  to  smile  on 
the  young  tutor,  and  he  very  sensibly  determines  to  con* 
quer  love  by  absence,  and  goes  off  to  the  wars  where  he 
is  shortly  joined  by  Frank,  who  has  assumed  his  father's 
title  of  Lord  Cnstlewood.  Esmond  soon  discovers  the 
proofs  of  his  mother's  marriage  and  papers  entitling  him 
to  the  estate  and  rank  of  his  young  pupiW— the  facts  he 
had  previously  learned  from  the  former  lord  when  dying 
from  the  wound  received  in  the  duel — but  these  proofii 
and  papers  he  suppresses,  unwilling  to  dash  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  his  noble  benefactors.  Young  Frank,  there- 
fore wears  the  title,  ami  Lady  Castlewood  inhabits  the 
mansion,  nor  does  Esmond  ever  enlighten  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  rights.  Returning  from  Marlborough's  victo- 
ries with  the  eclat  of  triumph,  he  is  again  fired  with  /« 
belle  poMUon  for  Beatrix,.  who,a8  lady  of  honor  to  Queen 
Anne,  has  been  jilting  ban  ins,  carls  and  njorqiiiees,  and 
has  become  betrothed  to  a  Duke.  Beatrix,  brilliant  co- 
quette and  thorough  woman  of  the  world,  langhs  at  huik. 
But  the  Duke  is  killed,  and  Beatrix  seems  cured  of  her 
levity  by  sorrow,  and  we  begin  to  have  hopes  of  Esmond, 
when  the  licentious  Preteudei^omes  in  to  compass  the 
fall  of  that  radiant  maiden.  lUth  Beatrix's  d^heoor 
passes  away  the  blind  devotion  onB^ond.  His  heart- 
strings had  all  along  been  twined  aroubd  the  lovely  and 
excellent  Lady  Casllewoed,  but  little  older  than  himself^ 
and  that  affection,  half  filial  as  it  was,  now  changes  into 
the  sentiment  of  manly  lore.  And  the  book  closes  with 
the  assurance  given  the  reader,  that  having  emigrated  to 
Virginia  afWr  the  scenes  therein  described,  he  had  enjoye J 
many  years  ef  the  purest  domestic  happiness,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  husband  of  his  first  charm- 
er's mother. 

The  character  of  Lady  Rachel  Castlewooil,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  fiction.  Amelia  Sedley,  the  ladies  declared 
to  be  a  fool,  and  with  Heteu  Pendennis  they  were  by  no 
means  satisfied.  Mr.  Thackeray,  they  said,  was  a  woman- 
hater,  and  abused  the  sex.  Oh,  most  exquisite  amende — 
my  lady  Rachel,  where  have  we  fcMind  a  more  loveable 
creature  than  thou  art?  Thy  very  weaknesses  endear 
thee  to  us  as  setting  forth  thy  humanity.  What  a  self- 
sacrifice  was  that,  when,  thy  lord  killed, and  thy  children 
only  too  wilful,  thou  repressed  thy  rising  affection  for  Es- 
mond and  bade  Beatrix  make  biro  happy ! 

And  now  for  an  extract.  Read  this  and  see  how  touch- 
ingly  our  satirist  can  describe  the  wreck  of  a  love.  It  ra« 
fers  to  the  estrangement  between  Rachel  end  ber  first 
lord— 

**  *Twas  easy  for  Harry  to  see,  however  much  his  lady 
persisted  in  obedience  and  admiration  for  lier  husband^ 
that  my  lord  tired  of  his  quiet  life  and  grew  weary,  and 
then  testy,  at  those  gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife 
would  have  held  him.  As  they  say  the  grand  Lama  of 
Thibet  is  very  much  fatigued  by  his  character  of  divinity^ 
and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes  kneel  and  worship 
him,  mony  a  home-god  grows  heartily  sick  of  the  rever- 
ence with  which  his  family  ^devotees  pursue  liim.andsighe 
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for  freedom  and  for  hiii  old  life,  and  to  be  off  the  pedestal 
on  which  his  dependents  would  have  him  sit  for  ever, 
while  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him  with  6owerfl  and  hymns 
and  incense  and  flattery; — ao,  after  a  few  years  of  bis 
marriage,  m^  honest  Lord  Castlewood  be<ran  to  tire ;  all 
the  higfa-flown  raptures  and  devotional  ceremonies  with 
which  his  wife,  his  chief  priestess,  treated  him,  first  sent 
him  to  sleep,  and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors ;  for  the  truth 
must  be  told,  that  my  lord  was  a  jolly  gentleman  with 
very  little  of  the  angustor  divine  in  his  nature,  though  his 
fond  wife  persisted  in  revering  it — and  besides,  he  bad  to 
pay  a  penalty  for  this  love,  which  persons  of  his  disposi- 
tion seldom  like  to  defray  :  and,  in  a  word,  if  he  had  a 
loving  wife,  had  a  very  jealous  and  exacting  one.  Then 
he  wearied  of  this  jealousy :  then  he  broke  away  from  it; 
then  came,  no  doubt,  complaints  and  recriminations ;  then, 
perhaps,  promises  of  amendment  not  fulfilled;  then  up* 
braidings  not  the  more  pleasant,  because  they  were  silent, 
and  only  sad  looks  and  tearful  eyes  conveyed  them.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  pair  reached  that  other  stage  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  married  life  when  the  woman  perceives  ibat 
the  god  of  the  honeymoon  is  a  god  no  more ;  only  a  mortal 
like  the  rest  of  us — and  so  she  looks  into  her  heart,  and  lo! 
vaeuw  tedeM  et  inania  arcana.  And  now.  supposing  our 
lady  to  have  a  fine  genius  and  a  brilliant  wit  of  her  own, 
and  the  magic  spell  and  infatuation  removed  from  her 
which  bad  led  her  to  worship  as  a  god  a  very  ordinary 
mortal — and  what  follows!  They  live  together,  and  tliey 
dine  together,  and  they  say  *  my  dear'  and  'my  love* as 
heretofore ;  but  the  man  is  himself,  and  the  woman  herself: 
that  dream  of  love  is  over,  as  everything  else  is  over  in 
life ;  aa  flowers  and  fury,  and  griefs  and  pleasures  are 

over. 

•  •  •  *  * 

***  You  shouldn't  say  that  papa  is  not  fond  of  mamma,' 
said  the  boy,  at  this  confession.  *  Mamma  never  said 
so;  and  mamma  forbade  you  to  say  it.  Miss  Beatrix.* 

**  'Twas  this,  no  doubt,  that  accounts  for  the  sadnessin 
Lady  Castlewood's  eyes,  and  the  plaintive  vibrations  of 
her  voice.  Who  does  not  know  of  eyes,  lighted  by  love 
once,  where  the  flame  shines  no  more  7  of  lamps  extin- 
guished, once  properly  trimmed  and  tended  7  Every  man 
has  such  in  his  house.  Such  mementos  make  our  splen- 
didest  chambers  look  blank  and  sad ;  such  faces  seen  in 
a  day  cast  a  gloom  upon  our  sunshine.  So  oaths  mutu- 
ally swom,and  invocations  of  heaven,  and  priestly  ceremo- 
nies, and  fond  belief,  ami  love,  so  fond  and  foithful,  that  it 
never  doubted  but  that  it  should  live  forever,  are  all  of  no 
avail  lowanl  making  love  eternal :  it  dies,  in  spite  of  the 
bans  and  the  priest;  and  I  have  often  thought  there  should 
be  a  visitation  of  the  sick  for  it;  and  a  funeral  service  and 
an  extreme  unction,  and  an  obi  in  pace.  It  has  its  course, 
like  ell  mortal  things^its  beginning,  progress  and  decay. 
It  buds  and  it  blooms  out  into  sunshine,  and  it  withers  and 
ends.  Strephon  and  Chloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rap- 
ture; and  presently  you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and 
Strephon  has  broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Canyon 
mend  it  so  as  to  show  no  marks  of  rupture?  Not  all  the 
priests  of  Hymen,  not  all  the  incantations  to  the  gods 
ean  make  it  whole!" 

Here  is  a  bit  of  sprigbtliness  to  relieve  the  pathos  of 
what  has  just  been  given.  It  is  the  interview  between 
Esmond  and  Beatrix,  after  his  first  return  from  the  wars, 
and  before  the  beauty  had  entered  the  Queen's  service — 

**  This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Wal- 
eote  House:  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  tbut 
leads  from  an  open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the 
sleeping  chambers :  and  from  one  of  theoc,  a  wox  candle 
io  her  hand,  and  illuminating  lier,cttuie  Mistress  Beatrix— 


the  light  falling  indeed  upon  the  scariet  ribbon  which  the 
wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant  white  neck  in  the  world. 

'*  Esmond  had  left  a  child,  and  fonnd  a  woman,  grown 
beyond  the  common  height,  and  arrived  at  snch  a  dszzlint; 
completeness  of  beauty,  that  his  eyes  might  well  show 
surprise  and  delight  at  beholding  her.  In  her«  there  wis 
n  bri>;htness  so  lustrous  and  melting,  that  I  have  seen  a 
whole  assembly  follow  her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irr^s- 
tible :  and  that  night  the  great  Duke  was  at  the  pity- 
house  after  Ramillies,  every  soqI  turned  and  looked  (»be 
chanced  to  enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre  at  the 
same  moment)  at  her,  and  not  at  Him.  She  waaja  brown 
beauty — that  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows  and  eve- 
lashes,  were  dark  ;  her  hair  curling  with  rich  nndiilatkias, 
and  waving  over  her  shoulders ;  but  her  complexion  wi« 
as  dazzling  white  as  snow  in  sunshine,  except  her  cheeks, 
which  were  of  a  still  deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  sad 
chin,  they  said,  were  too  large  and  full,  and  so  they  might 
be  for  a  goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a  woman  whose 
eyes  were  fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was  the 
sweetest  love  song,  whoee  shape  was  perfect  symmetry, 
health,  decision,  activity,  whoee  foot,  as  it  planted  itself 
on  the  ground,  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose  motion, 
whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfoct  grace — agile 
as  a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen — now  melting,  now  imperi- 
ous, now  sarcastic— there  was  no  single  movemrat  of 
liers  but  was  beautiful.  As  be  thinks  of  her,  he  who 
writes  feels  young  again,  and  remembers  a  paragon. 

"  So  she  came,  holding  her  dress  with  one  t^r  rounded 
arm,  and  her  taper  before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to 
greet  Esmond. 

** '  She  hath  put  on  her  scarlet  stockings  and  white 
shoes,'  says  my  lord,  still  laughing.  'O,  my  fine  mis- 
tress !  is  this  tite  way  you  set  your  cap  at  the  Captain  1* 
She  opproached,  shining  smiles  upon  Esmond,  wbo could 
look  at  nothing  but  her  eyes.  She  advanced  holding  for- 
ward her  head,  as  if  she  would  have  him  kias  her  as  he 
used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

**  *  Stop,*  she  said, '  I  am  grown  too  big  f  Welcome, 
cousin  Henry  r*  and  she  made  him  an  arch  courtesy, 
sweeping  down  to  the  ground  almost,  with  the  m(»t  gra- 
cious bend,  looking  up  the  while  with  the  biighteat  eyes 
and  sweetest  smile.  Love  seemed  to  radiate  from  her. 
Harry  eyed  her  with  such  a  rapture  as  the  first  lover  is 
described  as  having  by  Milton. 

**  *  N^ettcepoM?^  says  my  lady, in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
still  hanging  on  his  arm. 

'*  Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  he 
met  his  mistress's  clear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her, 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  the  filia  pulcrior, 

**  *  Right  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so :  now  drop  the 
courtesy,  and  show  the  red  stockings,  *Trix.  They've 
silver  clocks,  Harry.  The  dowager  sent  'em.  She  went 
to  put  'em  on,'  cries  my  lord. 

'*  *Hush,  you  stupid  child !'  says  Miss,  smothering  her 
brother  with  kisses ;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kws 
her  mamma,  looking  all  the  while  at  Harry,  over  bis  mis- 
tress's shouldec  And  if  she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave 
him  both  her  hands,  and  then  took  one  of  his  in  both 
hands,  and  said  :  '  Oh,  Harry,  we're  so,  so  glad  jon'ra 
come!'" 

What  a  tableau  have  we  here,  made  up  of  mother  and 
daughter — my  Lady  in  love  with  Esmond  and  Esiooad  in 
love  with  Beatrix — 

"  *  Who  was  it  taught  you  to  dance,  Cousin  Bentrix?' 
says  the  Colonel. 

*'  She  laughed  out  the  air  of  a  minuet,  and  swept  m  lo«r 
courtesy,  coming  up  to  the  recover  with  the  prettiest  lit- 
tle foot  in  the  world  pointed  out.    Her  mother  came  ia  as 
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she  was  in  this  attitude ;  my  lady  bad  been  in  her  cloMt 
haviog  taken  poor  Frank's  converaion  in  a  very  eerioas 
way ;  the  madcap  girl  ran  up  to  her  mother,  put  her  anna 
round  her  waist,  kissed  her,  tried  to  make  ber  dance,  and 
said  :  '  Don't  be  tilly,  you  kind  little  mamma,  and  cry 
about  Frank  turning  Papist.  What  a  figure  be  must  be  with 
a  white  sheet  and  a  candle  walking  in  a  procession  bare- 
foot !*'  And  she  kicked  off  ber  little  slippers  (the  won- 
derfullest  little  shoes  with  wonderful  tall  red  heels,  Es- 
mond pounced  upon  one  as  it  fell  close  beside  him,)  and 
she  put  on  the  drollest  little  moue^  and  marched  up  and 
down  the  room  holding  Esmond's  cane  by  way  of  taper. 
Serious  as  her  mood  was.  Lady  Castiewood  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing ;  and  as  for  Esmond  he  looked  on 
with  that  delight  with  which  the  sight  of  this  fair  creature 
always  inspired  him;  never  had  be  seen  any  wooMia  so 
aivb,  ao  brUiiant  and  so  beautiful. 

"■  Having  finished  her  march,  she  put  out  her  ibot  for 
her  slipper.  The  Colonel  knelt  down  :  *  If  you  will  be 
Pope  1  will  turn  papist,'  says  he ;  and  her  holiness  gave 
him  gracious  leave  to  kiss  the  little  stockinged  foot  be^ 
lore  he  put  the  slipper  on. 

"  Mamma's  feet  began  to  pat  on  the  floor  during  this 
<^p»eratioD,  and  Beatrix,  whose  bright  eyes  nothing  esca- 
ped, saw  that  little  mark  of  impatience.  She  ran  up  and 
embraced  her  mother,  with  her  usual  cry  of,  **  O  you  silly 
little  mamma:  your  feet  are  quite  as  pretty  as  mine,' 
says  she :  *  they  are,  cousin,  though  she  hides  'em :  but 
the  shoemaker  will  teU  you  that  he  makes  for  both  off  the 
same  last.' 

••  •  You  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest'  says  her  mother, 
blushing  over  her  whole  sweet  face — *  and — and  it  is  your 
hand,  my  dear,  and  not  your  foot  be  wants  you  to  give 
him,  and  she  said  it  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  that  had  more 
o^tears  than  laughter  in  it ;  laying  her  head  on  ber  daugh- 
ter's fair  shoulder,  and  hiding  it  there.  They  made  a  \ety 
pretty  picture  together,  and  looked  like  a  pair  of  sisters^ 
the  sweet  simple  matron  seeming  younger  than  ber  years, 
and  her  daughter,  if  not  elder,  yet  somehow,  from  a  com- 
manding manner  and  grace  which  she  possessed  above 
most  women,  her  mother's  superior  and  protectress." 

We  could  go  on  giving  extracts  from  the  story,  with 
great  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  for  many  pages,  had  we 
space  for  them,  and  we  wish  very  much  we  could  squeeze 
all  of  those  sketches  in  Indian  ink,  of  Swift  and  Marl- 
borough and  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  which  illustrate 
the  political  and  historical  portion  of  the  work. 

We  can  give  but  one— That  of  Marlborough— in  which 
the  great  captain  appears  somewhat  differently  from  the 
newly  dead  Wellisgton  as  lamented  in  the  columns  of 
<he  English  joumal»— 

"  Our  chief;  whom  England  and  all  Eurof>e,  saving  only 
the  Frenchmen,  worshiped  almost,  had  this  of  the  god*> 
like  in  him,  that  be  was  impassible  before  vibtory,  before 
danger,  before  defeat.     Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or 
the  most  trivial  ceremony ;  before  a  hundred  thousand 
men  drawn  in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the 
tioor  of  his  burning  hovel ;  before  a  carouse  of  drunken 
German  lords,  or  a  monarch's  court,  or  a  cottage-table, 
where  his  plans  were  laid,  or  an  enemy's  battery,  vomit- 
ing fiame  and  death,  and  strewing  corpses  around  about 
him~he  was  always  bold,  cakn,  resolute,  like  fate.    He 
|)eformed  a  treason  or  a  court-bow ;  he  told  a  felsehood 
as  black  as  Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment  or 
spoke  about  the  weather.    He  took  a  mistress,  and  left 
her;  he  betrayed  his  benefactor,  and  supported  him,  or 
>nrouId  have  murdered  him,  with  the  same  calmness  al- 
ways, and  having  no  more  remorse  than  Clotho,  when 
'she  weaves  the  thread,  or  Lachesis,  when  she  cuts  it.  In 
^e  hour  of  battle  I  have  heard  the  Prioee  «f  Sav^o^'s 
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oflicers  say,  the  Prince  became  possessed  with  a  sort  of 
warlike  fury  ;  his  eyes  lighted  up;  he  rushed  hither  and 
thither,  raging;  he  shrieked  curses  and  encouragement, 
yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war-dogs  on,  and  himself 
always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.  Our  Duke  was  as  calm 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  as  at  the  door  of  a  drawing- 
room.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he 
was,  had  he  had  a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  pity 
or  fear,  or  regret  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest 
deed  of  daring,  or  deepest  calculation  of  thought,  as  he 
performed  the  very  meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  ca- 
pable ;  told  a  lie,  or  cheated  a  fond  woman,  or  robbed  a 
poor  beggar  of  a  half  penny  with  a  like  awful  serenity 
and  equal  capacity  of  the  highest  and  lowest  of  our  na- 
ture. 

**  His  qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  the  army, 
where  there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of 
shrewdness  and  wit ;  but  there  existed  such  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  him  as  the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  faith 
and  admiration  in  his  prodigious  geuius  and  fortune,  that  the 
very  men  whom  he  notoriously  cheated  of  their  pay  the 
chiefe  whom  he  used  and  iignred — for  he  used  all  men, 
great  and  small,  that  came  near  him,  as  his  instruments 
alike,  and  took  something  of  tbeire,  either  some  quality 
or  some  property — the  blood  of  a  soldier  it  might  be,  or  a 
jeweled  hat,  or  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  from  a  king, 
or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  sentinel's  three  fiirtbings  \  or 
(when  he  was  young)  a  kiss  firom  a  woman,  and  the  gold 
chain  off  her  neck,  taking  ail  he  could  from  woman  or 
man,  and  having,  as  i  have  said,  tliis  of  the  god-like  in 
him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
with  the  same  amount  of  sympathy  lor  either.  Not  that 
he  had  no  tears ;  he  could  always  order  up  this  reserve 
at  the  proper  moment  to  battle  {  he  could  draw  upon  tears 
or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  need  was  for  using  this 
cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a  shoe-black,  as  he  would 
flatter  a  minister  or  a  monarch ;  be  haughty,  be  humble, 
threaten,  repent,  weep,  grasp  your  hand,  or  stab  you, 
whenever  he  saw  occasion.  But  yet  those  of  the  army, 
who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered  most  firom  him,  ad- 
mired him  most  of  all ;  and  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  to 
battle,  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  battalion 
reeling  from  before  the  enemy's  charge  or  shot,  the  faint- 
ing men  and  officers  got  new  courage  as  tliey  saw  the 
apieudid  calm  of  his  face,  and  felt  that  his  will  made  them 
irresistible." 

We  must  here  dismiss  Mr.  Thackeray  for  this  present, 
hoping  that  he  may  long  live  to  write  novels  as  full  of 
manly  reason  and  ennobling  sentiment  as  the  '*  History 
of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  Colonel  in  the  service  of  her 
migesty,  Uueen  Anne." 

Witchckaft:  A  Tragedgin  Five  AcU^    By  CoftKX- 
L1U9  Matuxwa.    Louduu :  David  Bogue.  1862. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  recent  efforts  of  America 
in  other  walks  of  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
play-wrighis  have  achieved  very  ^reat  success.  The 
tragedied  of  Boker  hasgiveu  him  an  enviable  fame  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  dramatist,  and  have  been  en- 
acted, OS  the  bills  say,  **  to  enthusiastic  audiences"  in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Simms'  **  Norman  Maurice,"  firstpublished  in 
ihis  magazine,  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
fixed  the  author's  reputation  at  the  same  high  mark  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage  as  it  had  previously  been  as  a  poet 

and  novelist.    The  neat  little  publicatwn  now  under  our 
eye,  establishes  the  claims  of  another  author — Mr.  Corne- 
lius Mathews — to  the  honora  of  dramatic  composition. 
1^  Witohcraft"  is  ^powetMy  wnMentngedy,  deriving  its 
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eflect  from  the  delioaatum  of  hufttanpaasMHii  in  an  ago  of 
doep  excitement  and  tragic  incident.  The  early  history 
of  MaasachuMttH  is  invested  with  a  haze  which  is  m  the 
higiiefft  degree  favorable  to  the  purposeB  of  the  imegina^ 
tive  author,  and  Hawthorne  has  availed  himself  finely  of 
this  adventitions  interest  in  that  weird  production— 7%« 
Seariet  Letter,  Mr.  Mathews  betrays  a  like  perception  of 
the  peculiar  6tness  of  such  an  atmosphere  for  the  charac- 
ters of  romance,  in  selecting  the  period  of  the  witch-ma- 
nia for  the  time  of  his  tragedy.  The  plot  of  the  story  turns 
on  the  filial  devotion  of  the  hero,  Gideon  Bodish,  to  his 
mother,  who  is  burned  as  a  witch,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween this  sentiment  and  his  love  for  Susanna  Peache, 
who  is  induced  to  testify  against  the  accused  by  the  wily 
suggestions  of  a  rival  of  Gideon— one  Jarvis  Dane  Jarvis 
causes  Susanna  to  believe  that  if  the  mother  could  be  torn 
from  the  son,  his  afiections  would  centre  without  abate- 
vaent  upon  herself,  and  upon  her  evidence,  the  sacrifice  is 
decreed.  The  son,  however,  cleaves  to  the  mother,  even 
in  martyrdom,  and  dies  branding  the  murderers  with  their 
guilt.  The  action  of  the  piece  is  very  spirited  and  the 
dialogue  sinks  and  swells  with  the  occasion,  rising  at 
times  to  nervous  and  impassioned  poetry,  and  always  re- 
lieved from  baldness  by  the  quaint  phaseology  of  tlie  age 
which  Mr.  Mathews  has  most  happily  caught*  Alto- 
gether ignorant,  as  we  profess  ourselves  to  be,  of  stage 
effect,  our  opinion  as  to  the  adoptstion  of  this  tragedy  for 
performance  is  worth  nothing,  and  yet  we  feel  confident 
that  passages  of  it,  well  sustained  on  the  boards,  would 
be  highly  successful,  white  the  fiery  eneigy  of  Gideon, 
expressed  in  the  bold  language  placed  in  his  mouth,  could 
not  (k\\  to  communicate  itself  to  the  listener.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  drama,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  an  American  edition. 


Messrs  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  of  Philsdelphia.  have  ifisned 
some  magnificent  volumes  for  the  holidays,  which  will 
vie  for  exquisite  typography  and  elegant  illustration,  with 
the  finest  books  of  the  London  publishers.  **  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome'*  is  really  a  gem  in  its  way.  The  work 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Longmans, 
and,  having  corapamd  the  two,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  American  volume  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
English.  Que  additional  attraction  it  has  in  the  spirited 
steel  engraving  of  the  author.  I'be  designs  are  mostly 
from  the  antique,  and  are  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
subject  matter.  Mr.  Macaulay*s  numerous  admirers  will 
rejoice  to  procure  so  rich  an  edition  of  the  **  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,"  in  which  poems  tlie  author's  wealth  of  im- 
agery and  pomp  of  diction  are,  perhaps,  as  wondcrfblly 
displayed  as  in  any  other  of  his  writings. 

The  Lyriet  of  the  HeaH  and  other  Poemt,  By  Alarie 
it.  WeitiM,  is  the  title  of  another  sumptuous  gill-book 
from  the  same  press.  No  large  collection  of  the  sweet  ef- 
fusions of  this  graceful  poet,  has  ever  before  been  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  the  value  of  the  present  one  is  en- 
hanced by  the  numerous  engravings  which  it  contains. 

As  a  thing  for  presentation,  no  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage will  contmue  to  find  favor  with  all  classes,  longer 
than  ^eMehdies  of  Tommy  Moore.  Messre.  Butler  &  Co. 
have  therefore  exhibited  excellent  taste  in  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  these  famous  lyrics.  Upon  them  alone  the 
fume  of  the  author  nii^ht  securely  rest.  In  the  humble 
cottage  and  the  luxurinus  boudoir  their  musical  lapses 
have  been  sung  for  years  by  the  fairest  maidens  of  two 
great  nations,  and  orators  have  quoted  their  fiery  senti- 
ments of  patriotism  in  parliament  and  congress  whenever 
the  cause  of  Freedom  has  Iteen  assailed. 
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ite^by  Mr»,  Hemame^  the  idnurera  of  that  todj  will  find 
a  volume  worthy,  in  point  of  style  and  finish,  of  its  con- 
tents. For  oursehres,  never  having  intenariy  nfl6irff>d  Mi*. 
Hemana'  poetry,  we  like  the  '*  Records  of  Woman"  Usi 
than  either  of  the  other  publications  of  Ueaam.  Butler  dt 
Co.  whksh  we  have  mentioned.  That  abe  possessed  a 
poetK  sensibility  and  a  very  happy  versification  ia  unde- 
niable, but  we  think  these  gifts  might  have  employed  more 
agreeably  than  in  letting  the  English  people  know,  in 
every  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magaaine,  how  su- 
pmmely  miserable  was  the  poetess.  That  her  sorrow  was 
melodious  did  not  furnish  a  snfficient  reason  ibr  maning 
it  into  stereotypes  for  the  public.  Nevertheleos,  Uxt. 
Hemans  wrote  some  enchanting  verses,  which  may  be 
found,  royally  printed,  prettily  embellisbed  and  brarely 
botmd  up  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Friendekip'e  Offering,  an  annual  of  long  standtag, 
came  to  us  with  the  foregoing  volumes.  It  ts  made  up  of 
pleasant  reading  from  varioua  authors,  English  and  AJne^ 
ican.  All  who  like  mezsotint  illustrationa,  will  find  it  ts 
their  taste  as  a  holiday  gewgaw. 

A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street,  has  die  Christmas  pablica> 
tions  ofMessn.  Butler  &  Co.  for  sale. 


The  Gift  for  all  Skabohs:  Illustrated  by  Steel  En- 
gravings. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Compaay, 
200  Broadway.  1853.  [From  Nash  &  Woodhouse, 
139  Main  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  old-fiishioned  '*  annuals**— that  »• 
ceedingly  trifling  class  of  books  to  which  our  grandmothers 
— peace  be  with  them  1— took  with  so  much  fisrvor.  Gilt, 
morocco,  gold  edges  and  "steel  engravings:**— chat  is 
pretty  much  all  which  the  most  careful  research  will  find 
in  the  present  *'Gift.**  We  hope  such  gifts  will  go  oat 
of  fashion  :— that  the  young  gentlemen  now  growing  up 
will  refrain  from  buying  them,  and  that  the  yonng  ladies 
will  refuse  peremptorily  to  receive  them.  When  a  splen- 
didly bound  volume  is  laid  upon  our  table,  we  instinc- 
tively resolve  not  to  investigate  the  literary  portioo.  and 
only  look  at  it  a  second  time  when  the  engravings  are  ori- 
ginal and  good.  In  the  case  of  **  the  Gift,'*  we  are  sorry 
to  say  this  is  not  the  case.  Bums  wanders  here  widi  his 
Highland  lassie  beside  that  gigantic  wheat-field,  as  of  old" 
those  young  gentlemen  gather  around  the  damsel  playiag 
tlie  guitar  as  in  former  years :  the  aflectionate  matron  bids 
her  warrior  farewell  as  in  the  ancient  days: — thus  the  ea- 
gravings  are  not  new.  The  literary  portioa  of  the  work 
is  chiefly  of  English  origin — but  not  on  that  account  good. 
"  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley"  writes  some  bad  verses 
—very  bad:  ex*gr, 

'*In  pale  hours  of  evening  often,  thoughts  grow  calm  tad 
feelings  soften ; 

Memory *s  reign  beginneth  then : 
Sjpirit  stare  then  '/^tn  their  §ki»ing  withtkoee  frortdom* 
that  are  lining' 

Yon  cerulean,  mystic  Plain  !  '* 

Mr.  Bacon,  the  publisher  in  **  Pendennis,**  eompkis* 
that  the  nobility  don*t  write  well— -that  even  the  '*U«lr 
ingoonrt*'  of  Popjoy  **  fell  dead.**  If  thia  is  a  speeiDCB» 
we  agree  with  Bacon.  But  why  should  we  have  lakes 
the  pains  to  caution  the  public  against  this  (ffeaia  booM 
clothing.  It  will  be  bought  for  its  glitter  like  many  other 
things ;  and  after  all,  if  people  wit  buy  **  annosli*"  ^f 
may  as  weU  purchase  **  The  Gift.**  It  is  nearl;  »  S^ 
as  the  rast  of  its  speeiea. 
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Th«  HoKxa  OF  Amxkicaiv  Adthorb,  CfrnpriMtug  Au" 
^rdoHcnU  Per$anai,  and  Dueripiwe  Skelekn,  lUus- 
timted  hy  Ntneteeo  Fine  EngntTuif^  on  Steel,  dcc^  4tc. 
New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam  &.  Co.  1853.  [For  sale 
by    A.  Moxria,  97  Main  Street. 

Who  doee  not  think, upon  taming  over  the  leaves  of  this 
delightful  volume,  how  much  better  is  each  a  testimonial 
to  the  country's  intellect,  than  that  showjr  tribute  to  fe- 
male ▼anity— The  Book  of  Home  Beauty— and  how  much 
worthier  of  the  soft  incense  of  praise  are  the  authors  of  a 
graat  nation  than  the  belles  of  a  great  city  ?  We  therefore 
deem  Mr.  Putnam's  *  crack  book'  of  the  present  season, 
entitled  to  tu  higher  consideradon  than  that  of  the  last 
aeaeon.     Id  republican  America,  where  no  Court  Circle 
existe-^^ving  laws  to  provincial  society— no  "earthly 
paradise  of  Ormolu,"  into  which  die  million  would  stake 
their  liree  to  be  admitted— we  do  not  care  to  read  of  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  any  aristocraUc  set  of 
beauties,  but  what  man  or  woman  who  has  been  charmed 
bj  the  Sketch  Book  into  a  feeling  of  personal  regard  for 
its   author,  or  has  learned  to  know  Kennedy  in  Swal- 
low Bam,  or  acquired  from  the  Twice  Told  Tales  an  in- 
terest in  anything  relating  to  Hawthorne,  will  not  be  de- 
lighted with  the  osa  given  in  "  The  Homes  of  American 
Authors"? 

The  Sketches  contained  in  the  volume  are  written  with 
ease  and  elegance.  ''The  Howadji"  makes  himself  known 
here  in  his  picturesque,  Tennysonian   sentences; — we 
recognize  elsewhere  in  the  book  the  finished  and  thought- 
fa\  manner  of  Tuckerman ; — Qriswold  contributes  to  it  a 
paper  uuurked  with  hischaracterisdc  excellence,  and  Bry- 
ant gracefully  appears  in  the  description  of  the  woodland 
haunt  of  his  brother  poet— William  Gilmore  Simms.  We 
ore  disappointed  in  not  finding  m  the  work  portraits  of 
Simms  and  Kennedy,  no   satisfactory  presentments  of 
their  fine  faces  having  ever  been  given  to  the  public. 
There  are,  however,  yery  exquisite  steel  engravings  of  Ir- 
ving, Cooper  and  Everett,  and  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  work  are  numerous  tinted  illustrations  on  wood, 
and  facsimiles  of  manuscripts.    These  latter  seem  to  us 
singularly  unfortunate  as  specimens  of  the  author's  auto- 
graphs.   Few  men,  who  ever  learned  to  sign  their  names, 
have  written  more  legibly  and  beautifully  than  Mr.  Ever- 
ett or  Mr.  Kennedy— the  latter's  handwriting  we  consider 
the  very  perfection  of  caligraphy — ^yet  from  the  &csimiles 
in  this  volume,  both  these  geoderaen  would  appear  to 
have  acquired  theart  of  pennmanship  on  Dogberry's  plan 
who  told  tts  that  **  to  wriie  and  read  comes  by  nature." 
Surely  the  engraver  must  have  picked  out  the  worst  leaf 
in  the  **  Oration  at  Niblo's"  and  **  Horse  Shoe  Robinson" 
for  copying* 

Altogether,  we  think  ''The  Homes  of  American  Au- 
thors "  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  prettiest  books  it  has 
been  our  good  iortune  to  meet  with  for  many  a  day. 


IUthat  :  A  Cruiae  in  iht  China  8ea$.  By  W.  Has- 
TiMGs  M ACAULAT.  Nsw  York :  G.  P.  Fatnam  d&  Co., 
10  Park  Place.    1852. 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  this  volume  should  have 
been  published^ — as  it  contains  nothing  new,  asd  relates 
to  a  cruise  which  was  singularly  devoid  of  interest — un- 
less it  be  to  show  that  American  midshipmen  are  taught, 
among  other  things,  to  write  the  EInglish  language  with 
suflkient  correctness.  Mr.  Hacaulay  certainly  is  not  a 
suggestive  writer,  and  the  only  praise  we  could  give  him 
'would  be  of  a  negative  charactei^-that  he  has  not  filled 
his  book  with  mere  nonsense  nor  deviated  from  the  pro- ; 


priety  of  a  gendeman  in  hie  style.    But  if  "  a  cruise  to 
the  China  Seas  "  is  productive  of  no  more  excitement  to 
others  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  say  with  the  au- 
thor of  Locksley  Hall- 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 


The  Life  of  Bernard  Palisst,  of  Saintks,  JETis  fa- 
bar$  and  diMcoteriea  of  Art  and  Science,  tnih  an  OuU 
line  of  his  PhiloMophieal  Doctrines,  Slc.  By  Heurt 
MoRLEY.  In  Two  Volumes.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed, 
and  Fields.    1853.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes,  was  an  enthusiastic  pot< 
terofthe  Sixteenth  Century,  who  fi'om  the  business  of 
glass-painting  in  early  life,  turned  his  attention  to  the  an- 
cient art  of  pottery,  and  occasionally  wrote  books,  which 
still  survive  with  some  of  his  vases,  to  rescue  his  name 
from  oblivion.  Mr.  Morley's  volumes,  however,  are  like- 
ly to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Palissy  far  more  certain- 
ly than  his  writings,  which  were  of  no  snpereminent  mer- 
it, or  his  porcelain  which  will  one  day  or  other  be  crack- 
ed ;  just  as  the  autobiography  of  Cellini  will  last  longer 
than  the  most  exquisite  of  his  gold  or  silver  images.  The 
work  has  attracted  a  Urge  share  of  attention  in  England, 
for  its  curious  details  of  art  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  likely  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  in  the  beautiful 
reprint  of  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 


DlSCOTERT    AND     EXPLORATION     OF    THE     MiSSISSlFPI 

Valley:  With  the  Original  NarrnHte  ^  Mar* 
quette,  Membrc,  Hennepin  and  Antutaee  Douay,  By 
John  Gilmary  Shea.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall.  New 
York.  1862.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121,  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  Shea  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  histor- 
ical literature,  for  this  timely  and  valuable  contribution, 
to  that  branch  of  learning.  By  diligent  research  among 
the  records  of  the  past,  and  careful  investigation  of  origin- 
al manuscripts  he  has  been  enabled  to  present  a  full  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Missis- 
eippi  Valley  such  as  has  never  before  appeared.  The  lifis 
of  Marquette,  one  of  the  first  explorers  of  that  region,  and 
the  narratives  of  the  missionaries  in  La  Salle's  expedition 
which  are  given  in  the  volume,  are  alone  worthy  of  atten- 
tive consideration.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 
contains  facsimiles  of  Marquette's  map  and  some  of  the 
documents  relating  to  die  period  of  the  exploration. 


Select  British  Eloi^uencs:  Embracing  the  best 
Speeches  entire  of  the  Most  Eminent  OraUns  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  last  two  Centuries  i  wilh  Sketches  of 
their  Umee,  an  Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  By  Chavncey  A.  Good- 
rich, D.  D.  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York  i 
Harper  &>  Brodiers,  Publishers  185a.  8vo,  pp.  947. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  voluminous  and  pronusing  title-page,  e^ery  word  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  fulfilled  in  the  book  itself.  The 
speeches  given  are  the  very  best  that  have  been  made  in 
England  from  die  time  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  day, 
and  given  without  abridgment.  The  Biographical  Sketch- 
es are  quite  full  and  satisfactory,  and  show,  the  hand  of 
the  careful  and  accomplished  scholar  iu  their  preparatiou. 
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Amoni^  them  in  a  paper  on  the  illustrious  unknown  Ju> 
niu»— pre&Ging'Bome  extracts  from  his  celebrated  Let- 
ters which,  though  never  spoken,  are  properly  included 
hy  Professor  Goodrich  amonf^  the  best  specimens  of  Bri- 
tish Eloquence.  Considered  as  a  whole  .this  book  is  de- 
senrinir  of  great  fliTor  with  the  public,  and  wiU 
meet  with  it. 


The  Book  of  th«  Heart;  ok  L.ote*8  Emblems. 
lUmtrtOed  hy  Tkirty^kree  Steel  Engr^ngM,  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  200  Broadway.  1853. 
[From  Nash  A&    Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  publishers  have  succeeded  well  in  what  they  have 
here  undertaken— in  •gettjhg  up'  a  pretty  volume  for 
Chrwtmas  centre-table  senrfce.  The  engravinf^s  are  ccrr- 
tainfy  very  ffne,  and  there  are  twice  as  many  of  them  as  we 
usnairy  see  in  the  annuaTs  andholiday  publications.  The 
binding  of  the  copy  before  ns  is  full  morocco,  richly  gilt, 
embossed  with  tasteful  designs^  The  letter  press  is  weir 
enough  in  its  way,  but  has  a  took  as  if  it  had  been  'done' 
by  some  clever  hand  with  especial  reference  to  the  plates, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  all  into  use.  Any 
body  who  wishes  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  '*  some- 
body," cannot  do  better  than  to  purchase  '*  The  Bcwk  of 
Hie-  Hearty  or  £oee*t  Emblem*,** 


Thavk  Freeman's  Barber  Shop  :  A  Tale.  By  Rev. 
Barnard  Hall,  D.  D.  IHustraled  by  Rush  B.  Hall. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  145  Nassau  Street. 
1862.    [From  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

We  mean  so  dtsrespect  to  the  author  of  tins  voTume, 
and  no  irreverence  to  the  dignity  he  bears,  when  we  say 
that  if  we  were  called  on  to  give  the  meaning  of  D.  D.  af- 
ter his  name,  we  should  write  it  '  devilish  dull,' — for  we 
have  not  been  punished  with  the  perusal  of  a  stupider 
piece  of  trash  in  a  twelve-month.  There  is  neither  sense 
nor  wit  in  its  three  hundred  and  forty-one  pages,  and  we 
would  advise  the  Rev.  Mr.  HaM  in  future,  to  confine  hfm- 
self  to  the  pulpit  where  he  may  perhaps  figure  very  re- 
spectfully. The  illustrations  are  good  and  give  ns  better 
scenes  than  can  be  gathered  from  ttte  text. 


Kn ick-Knacks,  from  an  Eau&r*'$  TdNe.    By  L.  Gay- 
lord' Clark.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.    1852. 

Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  pathos,  the  humor,  drollery, 
wit,  fun,  and  feeling  of  every  kind;  "  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  which  the  Editor  of  the  Knkker- 
bocker  has  fhsra  time  to  time  served  upon  his  table^  for 
the  edifTcatfon  and  enjoyment  of  his  readers  f  The  frag- 
ments of  tilese  feasts  are  here  gathered  together:  but  they 
are  no  broken  victuals— they  fcrro  a  banquet  of  rich  va- 
riety, where  tiie  epicure  may  pibase  his  fastidious  taste 
by  selection,  or  the  gourmand  may  indulge  his  catholic 
appetite  without  Ifmit.  We  confess  that  we  bekrag  to 
the  latter  class ;  for,  beginnmg  with  that  beantifnl'  and 
touching  **  Gossip  about  Children,"  we  read  straight  on 
fbr  some  200  pages ;  recognizing  by  the  way  many  eld 
acquaintances,  that  we  were  glad' to  meet  again.  From 
among  the  JacetUg^  we  must  find  room  for  one  remmis- 
eence  of  Jarfis  the  paincerj  whose  banhommie  and  con- 
vivial  tatent  are  ftenhly  remembered  in  our  city. 

*•  A  mercurial  yet  misanthropic  Frenchman,  who,  to 
*  save  hvmwlffrom  himself^  used  of^en  to  call  upon  Jar- 


vis,  had  an  *  Old  Master,'  a  wretched  daub,  whose  giemx- 
est  merit  was  its  obscurity.  Being  ignorant  of  the  bcMx 
which  had  been  played  upon  him  in  its  purchase,  be  set 
a  great  value  upon  it,  and  invited  Jarvis  to  come  to  his 
room  and  examine  it.  Jarvis  did  so :  and  to  prevent  err- 
ing its  possessor  pain,  he  avoided  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  '  upon  the  merits,'  but  advised  the  owner  to  have 
it  cleaned :  it  being  *  so  dirty  that  one  might  easily  mis- 
take it  fqr  a  very  ordinary  painting.'  Some  four  or  Bve 
days  afterward  the  Frenchman  called  upon  the  painter  ; 
and,  the  moment  he  entered  his  apartment,  be  exclaimed  r 
'  Ah !  Monsieur  Jarvees,  I  'ave  some'sing  to  tell  yon ! 
My  graand  picture  is  des-troy !'  no  wors'  a  d-*n  any  more! 
I  get  ze  man  to  clean  him ;  ver*  good ;  be  wash  hire  all 
out  wis  ze  turpentine !  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  catch  kim ! 
I  would  kick  him  p^-e^-n^ P  *  Heavens,'  exclaimed  Jai^ 
vis,  'can  it  be  possible  that  that  great  picture  is  wpoUcdf 
You  must  have  been  in  a  towering  passion,  when  it  came 
home  in  that  conditioiK'  *  No,  no,  Monsieur,'  replied  tbe 
Frenchman,  in  a  lachrymose,  pitiful  tone ;  *  1  am  not 
strong  man  to  be  angry — I  waa  t-t-c-^  /" 

We  commend  this  little  volune  to  tbe  public,  ETevy 
man  will  find  something  in  it  to  like,  if  he  can  **■  read  priar** 
at  all.  For  the  solace  of  a  dull  or  weary  hour,  when  one 
desires  to  be  soothed  with  sad  thoughts,  or  cBliveaed  with 
merry  ones,  we  know  no  better  prescription  than  a  fewr 
pages  of  *«  Old  Knick." 


Pictvrbs  from  St.  Pstersburo.  By  Ednard  Jerr- 
matm.  Translated  from  the  Original  German,  by  Fred- 
erick Hardman.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Co^ 
10  Paris  Place.    1858. 

This  is  an  entertaining  account  of  travel  in  tbe  domin- 
ions of  his  Imperial  Highness,  the  Czar,  written  in  a 
spirit  of  seeming  impartiality,  and  presenting  much  use- 
ful information  of  Russian  manners  and  cvstoms.  If 
Herr  Jermann  speaks  truthfully,  the  great  Bear  is  aotaftRr 
all  as  untractable  or  terrible  a  beast  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented. If  he  sends  ofH  now  and  then,  a  score  of  amiable 
and  educated  subjects  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  he  looks 
carefully  to  tbe  moral  and  physical  necessities  of  those 
left  at  home.  And  while  a  ukase  confiscating  private 
property  occasionally  beggars  some  unlucky  fellow,  who 
has  been  handling  his  pen  with  too  little  caution  (1>^ 
children  playing  with  edge-toots,)  every  means  is  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Emperor  to  elevate  the  genera]  condition  of 
his  great  nation.  According  to  the  following,  however, 
we  should  think  the  order  of  nobility  in  Ruaaia  but  a  bet- 
ter sort  of  slavery— 

^  Although  the  Russian,  great  or  small,  loAy  or  hun^ 
ble,  is  before  his  Czar  (Like  we  otbermortals  befbie  God), 
neither  more  nor  less  than  nothing,  yet  these  nonentities 
have  a  polfticar  chissificatien,  and  aie  duly  divided  into 
nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  nobles  are  free,  that 
is  TO  say,  as  free  as  any  one  can  be  in  Russia;  the  noblest 
cannot  marry  according  to  his  hearts's  choice,  if  that 
choice  docs  not  chime  in  with  the  Ccai's  good  pleasure; 
or,  if  be  desireo  to  go  to  Italy,  and  the  Czar  strikes  out 
the  word  *  Naples*  on  his^passporlt  and  inserts  *  Tobolsk,' 
the  horses,  against  their  master's  will,  gallop  eastward 
instead  of  south-west^ such  is  the  instinct  of  Ruaasan 
horses.  Or  if  by  chance  he  desires  to  serve  in  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  and  the  Czar  sends  him  aboaid  a  sloop  of 
war,  he  satla  upon  the  ocean  instead  of  riding  ctt  hoisc^ 
back,  and  does  so  without  a  word  ef  objection  or  com- 
plaint, because  it  is  the  Master's  will.  Such  things  hap- 
pen very  rarely ;  but  they  may  happen ;  and  when  they 
4io,  they  happen  dejnre  as  well  as  defadOf  lor  the  Czar*s 
will  is  the  Russiivn'a  law." 
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